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the i adopted 135; house refuse to accede, commit. Proclamation of war with Mexico 169 
the res. as adop i Promotions in the navy, board of officers 384 


i n., commit. appointed, i 
V ot said commitee, | Protective system, Mr. Webster on the 361; protective 
McClernand 135; British instruc. to Mr. Pakenham lo policy of England K i 133 
propose arbitra. 177; London ‘Times on, Mr. Benton’ Protes’ too late 240 Provisions, foreign 
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Public lande- tg. for internal i E 
ie Aran ior imernal mprovements,. 
Michigan 22. ial fom Alabama respecting 28; 
Mr. Wonne provcsition 24; sales of 38; Mr. John. 


so. f Tenn. an, leave asked bill to grant to ev. 
poor ma.n 39 EEA 39, 137; N. mpehire votes 8 0 
aes demand, 


ceive cata of su revenue 

e har q urp lus ; bh 
Shes, 353 

. Quakers, plea for pe 


for in the copper region Lake. Snperier 
Quebec, westen. royal burnt, dreadful loss.ọf life 241 
riermasler’s 5 for appro. 20 
Railroads—aquthera in Missipeippi, Sc. 20; iteme 22; 
a, sold 128: mania in England 129; the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore controversy 144, 212; of Maryland Mig 


ing Co., of Massachusetts 2}2;.a. r train O 
"Railroad iron of Maryland 64, 15 locomotives, Non, 


Ramsey, Mr. rep. reports foruficgtion bill 72 
Raymond, Mr. rep., New Bedtord fortudicstions _ &, 
- ions with G. Britain—({eve Oregon, G. Briuin] 
—panic ariicle of the ‘Union’ 145; debate in eenute 225; 
remarks thereon ib; executive message and documents 
relative to illegal duties exacted of G. Britain, accepi- 
ance of terns proposed by G. Britain for settling the. 
Oregon dispute 9 225 
Rhett, Mr. rep. on river and barbor bill . 7 
Rent, law for collecting, by distress, abolished iu N. 
York, remake ee 213 
„5 of Alexandria to Virginia, bill re 
rters, on furnishing documents to, the, of the N. 
York Tribune expelled a 7 
5 direct taxes intimated 320; receipts and ex- 
penditures 354; operations of the new tariff on the 320 
355, 365; treasury nate bill passes house 39d 
Revolutionary soldier, A. Fuller 


Reynoso taken 


Rudd IsLaxp, state— boundary 19; election 96; legis. 
meets, ejection of governor we 21% 
Ridgely, lieu. Ras notiee of 212; report, battle 
on the Rio Grande 252; col. Twiggs’ letter 368 
Rifle regi bill passed 1 102. 
Riang major, biographieal item , 21 
Ryo Bravo - see Rio Grands] 
Rio del Norte—{see R. Grande) . & it 
Rio Grande 196; commerce of the 296; gen. Taylor's 
letter 10 gen Arista, respecting blockade of 363—{see 
war with Mexico] | 


River and harbor bill, debate on, resumed 6,7, 24, 
its appropriatiqus 51; ameuded 65; passed ; vetoe 
353, president assigns bis reasons 380 

Rochester, canal boats building at 

to Mexico "E . 
„Root. Mr. rep. i 

Rothschild’s tobacco 

Romun Cathélics in 

Romer, express boat. 

Route io Mexico, Camargo 


194, 40142 
— 5 24 


eenlalon 144 
Bosca 192— [eee church ee) 


Royal banquet 80 
Rumors and exaggerations inci. to frontier opera. 179 
Runk, ßßI5n5 3 7 


Rush, Dr. Benj., on camp health ak 
Rusk, senator, classified as io term of service 69 
Rvussta—American minis‘er and e pavy 18; 
marriage of the emperor's daughter 385; Circassian war 


continued 320; legation to 
uthenium, a new inetal 32 
Saltillo, population l ` 268 
San Antonio, col. Harney's adventure on 311 


Santa Anna, cock fighting at Cuba 97; item 211; in. 
trigue io restore to power 320 
Santa Fe—trade 213, 29 1, 343; expedition against 228; 
march to 281; volunteers for 288, 304, 343; St. Vrain 


979 | end Falger arrive and report, gen. Urrea said to be ad- 


vancing to relief of 304; expedition 311; 327; gen. Kear- 
ny approaches 402; arrives, friendly reception 416 

St. John's river, navigation 
127, 144, = 


St. Louis, election 112; trade 
St. Louis legion | ee | 
Sappers and miners, bill passed 161; recruits advertis- 

ed for 256 


Sardinia, navy l 18 
Savannah, relief for Ireland 133 
Savings banks in Michigan 47 


Schenck, Mr. rep., on contested election 7; on expel- 

. ib, 23; on Ingersoll's breech of confi. 
oft, gen. 178; letter to department 131-2-8; com- 

manding 276 

Seasons 272-—[see chronicle pages} . 

Seamen, bill for relief of disabled 115; registry of Ame - 
rican 354 

Seat of war, description of Point Isabel, Brazos San- 
tin go, &e 163; map, &c. 193— [see war t Mexico} 

cret service fund, executive meseage in reply to call 

136; debate and procecdings thereon 135; report of com- 
mittee of inquiry 247 

Secretary of navy, (Geo. Bancroft) report on naval 
furca of lore ign powers 6— [see n 

Secaetary of state, (Mr. Buchanan) Mexican corres. 
204; curres. rela. to Oregon 375; letter to Mr. McLane 
378. 359, 394 — see Oregon, Mexico, &.] 

Secretary of erat (R. Walker) report I; reply to 
enguiry as to tariff bill 349; tables accompanying reply 
351; circular instruc. warehouse system 


402; Monterey, Cayderste f 
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ay and ; et ak d. M militia ' panier presented and debated 1845 dill — o be re- Mexican poria opened 1555 e 400 
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Sate, U. S- S4. 84, 97, 99, 113.4, commit. and congress 242; da ceed to termi. debate | frauds in trade e Neer T 


972; debate, Messre. Brinkerhoff, Bayly, Yancey, Me- Trade, of Amsterdam 50; of Baltimore 38, 80, 295; of. 
272 California 343; of Canada 228; of Galveston 37; of Ho 
hat will the senate do?’ vote on the bill classi. 290; land 385; lake trade 38; of New Orleans 240; of New 
H. Clay on 292: ‘Union’ announc. passage of the bill by York 21. 355; of Oregon 343; of the Oronoko. S. Ame- 
239 | the. house 296; proceed. in house on repeal. the protec. | mca 228; Philadelphia 33; Portland 144; Rio Grande 
and passing the anti- protective tariff bill 2975 rs and | 296; Santa Fe 213, 281, 343; St. Louis 127, 144, 1s 
ristys cn passage 301; proceed. in sanate 902; all eyes di- | —Texés exchange bills ae TO {MA 
rected there, Rumerous memori., manuf. of copper, yeas —TRADE IU coat of Panneylygnia 4, 31; cofee specq. 
and nays on @ motion to postpone question on its pas- 365; fisheries of Marblehead 21; grain, crop of U. Sigges 
W6; effects of, on breadstufls, memori. against the 66; of Europe 67; table of exports of 123; import inte 
dif presented by Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, effects | G. Britain 124; Indian corn 144, 354—[s0e corn (ayes. 
of, en weoi; on iron, on commerce, political effects, Bri- four. Indian corn, Fr. —eotion. of S. Africa 4; of P. H. 
tish “free trade,’ a British tariff for ub to ‘imitate,’ on tea, dia 21; growth of the U. S. 22; crop, trade, new. 
eùgar, wine, tobacco 307; N. York Courier & gre ae 356—trun 4; ice 37; to England, Indian corn 144; 
Tribune 306; yeas and nays on passing the bill 309; ber 36; provisions 4, 51; sugar 4; tobaceo, Spanish, 
effects on finances, remarks relative to senate proceed- | in Louisiana 21; epeculn an 144, 354; wool, of. Bann 
l; domestic policy of France on, ‘democratic’ tariff| Ayres 3; trade 21; whale fisheries A7; ‘Peruvian Heese 
mestiug at Philadelphia 324; official estimates of, trom | 176; emigrant and paseenger statistics 355; 
ueasury department 328; debate in senate on the me- 


{ —preceedings 
183, 224, 329, 930; treaty making-power of 243 ; Mr. 
Lane, Rathbun, the ‘Union,’ bill amended 


exico 


; Oregon notice u. 56; call for 
80. LN on war Eion 166-7, 191: 
rman of foreign relations 256; on tariff bill 


| Shall we have war or peace?’ (with G. Britain) opinion 
of congrese ascertained 33; debate on executive reply a 
oOrMation as to preparatione ior war 2%; ca 
9871 Biy 863 Les paral var 94; 


of the St. Johns 36; of the Ohio 37; itens 226, 2 
for papers te i 65 | merial of Penn. minera 389; Mr. Lewis’ speech 333; the | S. America 928; Amer. seamen, regiatry. of Sis; 
e cob, E, R, panal . . pachti meme} forthe Oronako es 
ub, Capt. E. K, nava monument to Bo |i ings in senate, close vote on its passage, tone o clipper packets steame j ag ee 
Siika oy 18 | public journals, ‘Union,’ Nat. Intel., Boston Post 345 creo last page of each number for business circles, mar 


Slaves, Texan constiution relative to 60 


union Dru TARIFF ACT 346; report of sect, of treasury rela. | kens, prices, ezchangcs, money, banki—soo 'imporis, er- 
Slover#—aaptarp of, tho Pons, tha Panther, the Patni d 


. Stove 0 349: tables of the duties: 361; specula. on its opera. | ports, flour, grain) | 
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chan g a > the i A 3 eh il. tot w. effects of, on | report on deposites 935 | 
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128; Liberia eupprosaing the l 384 | Gazette, Nashville Union, carpet manuf., Charleston | — [see finances] , l : 

' Slidell, Mr.-minigter at Mexico, deepaichee 18; de- | Mercury, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Newbaryport Herald easury drafis appear in Mall street *400 
mande definita reply 96; sparne home, remacks thereon 7 357; 


356; Providence Journal, N. V. Express Mr. Web-| Treasury notes, outatanding 80, 288, &c., moa of 1416 


official correspondens star v ch on 357; the yeas and nays, tie vote in se- ; » 41 
Wa Jesse, memento at Ba lem 240 | nate, fi president Dallas remarke and casting vote 382;  Zreasury nete and loan bill 291; passes house of repie: 
Smith, capt. C. F., reports, battles on the. R. Grande rejoicing in Canada at the repeal 334; Baltimore demo- | sentatives 820; debate on, in senale, Mr. Evans, A 

i 253 | cratic convention’ proceedings 386; R. Johnson's speech | Calhoun F ae 15 

Smith, Mr- rep-, on Oregon territorial bil! 102 394; ‘feo trede vision,’ iton, ‘fiattering to farmets,’| Treaty of Washington, debate respecting 81; call for 
Smith, Mr. A.. ‘OD. war megsage 164 |‘Pennayiuanian® and fhe Boston Atlat 405; home | information 99; Webaster’s speech in vindication of 147 
‘Smith, Mr. rep. ef ladiane i 94 | league’ proposed, ‘frauds in trade’ 406; senator Hay- veaty of oe of 1831, commanieations e 
‘Swideonian Institute, asbatitute dill reported 7; subject | Wood's sddrbep o people of N..Carolina on resigning, | decisions Unter ; 12 
debated 113; amendments 130; debate resumed 185; first: indtead of voting on the bill, 410 saty wt na 4.15 
board. of regents vag) | Toif of d. Britain, (thetr new) 348 Treaty ae 5 e Oraon sent th U 
Sna 23 32| Taylor, gen.—oficial announ. of battles on the Riol g sena by Preeident Polk for ratification, yeas and 

f a on Mjeatinpi $2 | Grande 1901; of his operations ta, 26th May 197; corres. nays on ratifying 242—[eee Oregon] Í 

un ahve Cafe war 250. (hee C, “B 40 0 1 tr n Wen ahd ran isabel, general ordera : Treaty ki „ debate in senate on 242 
r * (soe: Bren relative to gen. Vega and othera 197; official re of| N meal ting pon l 4 
Amer. republics—allied French aud English for- | dene In the R. Grande 202; biog. notice of 2293 Tribune, (N. York) reporter of, expelled house of 17 


presentatives 
Troy, N. Y.. bell foundry at 
T'vaxey—Dardannels and Bosphorus opened to com- 
merce 17; navy of 18;a wedding 80; Sultana and Queen. 
Vietori | 
Twiggs, col. report of batiles on the R.Grande 250 


coe mest with ugly customers, batile in Uruguay, deten! | official report of the battles of Palo Alto, ca dela 
o the moparchiats, British troops of India detained for | Palma, Fort Browa &c. 249; letter from 281: official re- 
3; U. States interests on the La Plate 36; opera- port of surrender of Matamoros 255; reports noticed, 
ons of the allies on the Parana 144; steamers on the | noth (ated for the presidency U. 8. 256; rank and com: 
noco 226; allies diference with the Argentines 272; mand conferred on 276; letter ta the 7 278; 

280 | item 45; presentation of the resolu:ion 0 nke, &c. by 


pè ination oe ank 
South American and Mexican Association,’ memorial | deputation of the legislature of Loui na 279; unable 10 | á : i 1 
neee asking mediation 258 | mptove his victories for want 6 pape . Sc. 309; 9 tre true policy of the republic . 
rain AROTEM As stale—volunteers 243 | advances on Camargo 310; corres. with gen. Worth 313 ge v 
ain—-navy 18; differences Fan Haiti settled 80; bili | fees war with Mexico 80 Van Di exiles return from 81 
focs ton çoa , obi 2 
‘Tea, British ‘free trade’ tariff on Van Ness, gen., obituary 3 


to cassy into effect treaty with $4; adopted 161; miniew- 
zial revolation tas, teh, Jr. Glenn recalled me 


Gaba 1293. tranqut | | Vega, gon., capture of 195; gen. Taylor's general or, 


Š 307 
nce reform, in Vermont 32; popular vote in | 
FR. Yor on question of 2133 in Baden 394 a steamers on the Orinoco 226 


; » senator 29; on war mespage 166 | fate ! 
StanJo: d, major, repo be i ee or ie SS l 1851 | 
SES ar ematical area Iams mney me name , . 
n. 8 Se ais l 9 , 4 i $ i r x 1 e : ver ` . =f 
! Ke 135| marble. in 144; volunteers 202, 327, 288, 294; banke Ki PT At monz, state—temperance question, item 36; w 


of the Union—boundary of Massachuagt!s and i 

R land 19; debt of Arkppaaa 36-75 phip building and 
tonhage of gach 126; requisition on, far volumteers 196; 
prompt Taspohaa ; boya lary line, Georgia and Flori. 
a 213; Indiana debt, boundaries and dimensions o 
lays 272; Iowa and Wiscansin * ee 
rer di af for 2, 6, 21, 35, 82, 1864 of the 
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Pepin 4; firat trip of a, croas the Atlantic Cam- 
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convention, G. P. Mara i 140 
Veto—of the river and harbor bill 853; president s res- 
eons assigned 330; of the French spoliation bill 369; pre- 
sident’s reasons assigned CaS 381 
Violation of. confidence, C. J. Ingersolbs care 131-3 
Vinten, Mr. rep., on rules 6; Oregon juris: bill 114 
Vincinta, state—legisiature adjourn, education 19, 314; 
first newspaper in 19; Abbou Lawrence on manf. in 28, 


advance funds fot volunteers — 

Texas; state-—‘Union’ and Nat. Intel. om annexation 
of 4; report on post offices and post routes of, ptinted 6; 
debate in French chambers relativa to annex. of 16, 25; 
Ras state legis. of, assenible, proceedings, 5 U. 
S. wenaters, valediciéry of the repubhe of 20; beut. go- 
veruor. jadaciat:appoint., emigration Jo, trade of Gal- 
vestor 32; appro. for intproving rivers and harbors of 39; 
state conetituton. 66; cession of public ports and proper- 


. can) pold 160-1; the Terrible (British) 20, 224; on | ty I. . : 62; Baltimore and Ohio railroad, extension act 32; polie 
tie Orinoci on ‘the oopan 236; tho Joha Surens 2575 ee dul fer 2nd aber he cont 69; ens. tos, electionegring, Kempe 265 (actoriew 4 eee ya 
` a 


French iron steamers contracted for:291; postage 352; | ters from, qualities ib; Cathalies in 80; ancient province 


Peruvian contract for ~ | 403 1 te a , wrgens—olficial li 

. Steam san é 7 A Lou nd 141; Vor cial list of, called for from the states 
Seer E n Gion Ne Jol kaana and Soci a parr Mer | pet re algal erdara aa 1o gue Ons Y, 
Steel, memorial for admission of. free 6 | denn Rogier 27, 259; reaches the R. Grande 273; elec- S. service 181; for Mexican troner, . Orleans 162-3; . 


meeting at Baltimore, at Philadelphia, reso. of legisla. of , 
N. York 176; requisition for 30,000, exclusive of those 


tion debi hs new counties 259; volunteers . 
e Orl- . 2 ‘ i 1 7 
4 E ire i “ta | called for by gen. Taylor and gen. Gaines 178; difficul- 
T. Royal, at Quebec, burnt, dreadful loss oina 55 a e Sa pen Gaines’ call on povertior 9 r Doei. 


Thi 8 i i siana for, gov. Jackson's general orders, Louisiana legion 
3 heii M., speech in French chambers on American rompily respond; gen. Gaines’ authority to col. Lewia, 
‘Thomasson, Mr. rep., on river and harbor bill 24 | public spirit and activity of Louisiana 182; requisitions . 
Thornton, capt., detachment surprised, surrender 180, Spn states 196; response of Texas, of Kentucky 199. 
214-5, 263; requitted 384; defence 386 response of Maryland 200—ocher states as prompily; 
Thurman, Mr. rep. 135 | these are inserted as instances) prompt response trom 


p f sgt 
. Thunder storm, terrific, irmi 5 the people of the states 202; difficulties in organizin the. 
e nien 5 a gen. Case call for informa, as to requi. for 212; e 


Wöbatte . rep. 7; Oregon jurisdicti ill 114; Innounced, disaffection of the disbanded, for the army 
5 N 301 234; Maryland 227; difficulties, St. Louw legion, Ken- 


“Sub-treusury—bill reported 23; passes house of : 
5; debaté 71, is, : W ebaier, Mr. Low 1145 aay as 
Sein 320, itai SAB; bil parece dena 5 sis eet 12 


iar cere ee 


oe 


ie! 207, 370 
aes revenue, Florida ahars 55; New Hampshire 


to receive to Nat. Intelligencer ' 
. ; ” Tobacco—the Cuba, cultivated in Louisiana 21; Roth- | tucky volunteers, Tennessee, Texas. gov. Henderson , 
. In ae 8 ructive freshet 34 | childs’ speculation 144; British free trade tariff un 307; takes the field, route of the Indiana, Ohio, volunteer of. 
5 aA 5 Dike pass the 6l—{see Sikhs) trade 864; in France 37!—[see trade and commerce ficers 229; general orders directing rendez. of the several 
S kor sal of 5 visit 385 | (for markets see last page respective numbers] corps 265; from Tennessee, Alabama, for Sania Fe, at, 
words y officers 293| Todd, col. G S., minister at Russia, agriculture 18 Fort Leavenworth, a heroine, Ohio, memorial of militia 
T E E T Toombs, Mr. rep., on contested election 7 | officers of Baltimore 288; appointment of officers 289; 
3 St. M French 337| Tornado in Mississippi . 214 act authorizing volunteers, N. Hampshire, Maszechu- 
» St. Marys, sloop of war and 290| TRADE AND COMMER E—granary of the west, | setts, Connecticut 293; F. York, Pennsylvania, N. Ca- 


rohna, Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky. 
weetern waters, Yankee notions sent to Europe, ca- Tennessee, ‘Texas, payment for clothing, Cassius M. 
nal boats 87; trade in dolls 38, large cargo, white gravel Clay, officers, maj. gen. Butler 294; gen. Desha 295, ad- 
to England 80; glass 127; regula. of Peru 176; ditional regiment against Santa Fe 304; habeas corpus 
petition of e importer of Boston against the proposed | case, pay and allowance to, incidents 311; Claibora ri- 


Tanirr—eecre W and Briti ini 
: ritish ; 
and Oregon, a pier Be view of, British policy! 1 
ing aties 19; debate on, resumed in commit., Mr. Hud- 
oon r. Petitt 23; Abbott Lawrence's letter on the 46; 
reported 112, 116; parties marehalling on 113; pro- 


uction duties 21; of Ohio, Pittsbarg, Wheeling, appro. 
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flemen, proceedings of the disbanded, in Louisiana, Il- 
linois, proceedings at St. Louis, Iowa volunteere, their 
Commander, Missouri volunteers, their officers, freedom 
of election 312; Alabama regiment at Mobile. Balt more 
battalion arrive a! Brazos, N. Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, 
313; want of discipline 225; Penneyivanit: Ohio, Balu. 
more battalion, gen. Thos. Marshall, gen. Harmer, Ohio 
quartermaster 326; gov. Ford and the, of Dlinois, relief 
to families of 326; Georgia expedition to Santa Fe, to 
California 227; Louisiana, deserters, death of C. J. Me- 
N uly, S Carolina, Obio, Indiana, N. York, for Califor- 
nia, for Santa Fe, col. Stevenson’s expedition 344; reply 
of secretary of war relative to authority tu persons to 
reise 344; pay of 353; mourted riflemen and Mormon 
infantry for California 352; the Mormon 384; Kentucky 
mounted inen, California expedition 386; disaflection of 
disbanded, difficulties of gei:. Taylor, of the secreta 
of war, additional regiment for Santa Fe orgsnize 0 
Mormons reach Fort Loa ven worth 400—[see Califor 
nia ion] —letier from A. Moses, Ohio regiment 
402; accuunt of murquitoes oe war with Mericol 


FVabash and Erie canal, trade | 3 
alter. Robert — (see herald of treasury) f 
j el aid capt., intrepidity of 175-9, 180, biog. notice 
j item 
ar or peace — (with G. Britain) clergy of N. Hamp- 
shire 16, 33; preparations for war in England 48— (see 
Oregon, G. Britain) | 


Was wita Mexico—“army of occupation” take post 
on the Rio Grande, numbers and position of respective 
force 112, 132; Ampudia entere Matamoros, correspon- 
dence, Gen. Taylor, deserters, Col. Cross murdered, 
Gen. Worth resigns 132; arrives at N. Orleans, ramore 
of Mexicans crossing the Rio Grande 138 ; Lieut. Porter 
and three men killed, Arista supercedes Ampudia in 
eom'd., pacific profes., Lieut. Deas, Col. Cross; Gen 
Taylor notified to quit, Mexicans cross the R. Grande, 
Mexican schr. Flirt captured, Amer. consuls at Mata- 
moros and Victoria ordered to the interior, R. Grande 
bluckaded, Gen. Worth and Mr. Slideil arrive at Wash- 
ington 160; President Polk recom. war meas., his re- 
queat for men and inoney promptly voted by congress; 
yeas and nays on bill recog. war, war measuree 161; 
editcrial notice of prepa., prompt move. in Louisiana 
and Texas 161-2; pusition of the army 163; presidents 
procla. of war, ect of congress 163; votes on the bill re- 
cognieing war, Gen. Taylor’a requisition for addi. forces, 
capt. Calleu's letter 164; accounts by steamer Angusa, 
letter from col. Fitzpatrick, letter to a member of con- 
gress, letter to senator Cameron, all repres. the arıny in 

anger, president’e mes. on the subject 165; debate in 
sonate 166; war clause on insu., capt. Thornton’s affair 
180; killed and wounded 176; Mex. manf. 177; campg., 
requi. fur 30,000 volun., our com ing. generals, Mexican 
com. Arista, Matamoros, chaparral, gen. Taylor's camp, 
danger in passing to or from bis depot at Isabel, mov'nt 
to bring up sup., Mexican batteries at Matamoros bom- 
bard his battery, gen Taylor reaches 
to return with train of muni. and supplies, capt Walker 
reaches him with accounts from the fort, allowing him 
time for beiter prepa., no reinforce. yet arrived, rumors 
and exagg., official intel. reaches Washington, ‘war has 
actually commen.’ letier from Fort Brown, defences at 
P. Isabel 179; surprize and surrender of col Thornton's 
oom., capi Walker's detach., general orders, tribute to 
ool Croes, first victim of the war, Gilbert Dudley 180 
— Debate in senate on bill ‘for prose. of the war,’ yeas 
and nays on an amend. 190; motion to strike 
out preamble, debated 191; map of the seat of war 193; 
roa from eames to anni health, 9 por 
>aredes, icy of our repubiic, capture of gen Vege, 
requi. on the gate for volun. ngen Taylor's official lener 
from P. Isabel, his brief note of the baule of Palo Alto. 
of the battle of Resaca do la Palma 196; his general or- 
dero, congratulatory. &., letter on bis return from 
thence io P. Isabel, gen Vega forwarded to N. Orleans 
arrival of reinforcements, n to advance 39 
Com Conners official lettera, gen Taylor's letter from 
camp opposite Matamoros, enclosing gen D’Ampudia’s 
letter ot 12ih April, summon. him to quit his position 197; 
com Conner’s leiter to the sect. of navy, P. Isabel dur- 
ing the battle of 91h May | : 1 
n Ampudia’s procla. his address to the inhabitanis 
of the frontier, the eagle of the north, notice of the ma- 
nifesto 198; president Paredes’ manifesto 199 
—Specimens of state move., gov Henderson's (Texas) 
neral order No. I., prompt meas. in Kentucky ib; gov 
weley’s procla., his letter to Louisville legion, to gen 
Gaines, to sect. of war, goy Pratt's (Maa procla. and 
general orders, (similar official proceed. in other states,) 
successors of the ‘old Ma gana line’ in the field 200; 
Ringgold, Ridgely, May, Walker 201; volun. spirit in 
the states i 20% 
en Taylor's official account of the campaign to gen 
Gaines, expedi. agsinat Barija 202; gen Taylor returne 
to Fort Brown, volun. reach Brazos, iteme, maj Beall's 
leiter 203; French notions 210; the ‘Union’ annuun. the 
design of govt. to take, and to hold California 310; inci- 
denis of the campaign, Barita taken, Matamoros taken, 
Mexican bravery, the killed and wounded, col McIntosh, 
cept Page. capt Thornton’s recon , expedi. against Santa 
Fe, specula. as to gen Scott taking com'd. 214; further 
detaile of the bartes on the R. Grande 215-6; Mexican 
account of incidents to 30th April, bombard. of Fori 
Brown 217; debate in senate as to finances for the war, 
&c., public journals on finances 22 
date in senate rela. to gen Gaines, &c. 224; gen 
Gaines’ csse 224, 231; court of inquiry ordered 273 
— Disbanded vulun., gen Taylor's official report received 
223; Vera Cruz block., Santa Anne, Paredes, animosity 
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against U. States, Mexican c refuse funde, Mexi- 
can account of eaaualties in the lale battles, patriotic ef- 
fusions of their journala, negotiations, funds of the cler- 
gy inadequate, expedi. against Santa Fe, opera. of the 
army on the R. Grande 228; a party of Americans taken 
and barbarously treated between Point Isabel and Cor- 
Christi 228; treaty with the Indians, items 329; Mex- 
tcan account of indì. from Ist to bth May, of their own 
loss ib; expenses of the war 240; various items, captain 
Fremont attacks California 240 
— Official reports of the battles of 8th and 9th Mey 249; 
of the defence of Fort Brown 254; of tahing of Mau- 
moros, com Conner's inatrue. 255; mr Webster on me- 
diation, our motto, millions for justice, for conquest, 
not a cent, the S. American and Mexican Aseocistion” 
memorial to Briush ministers, eliciting their mediation 
for peace. : 258 
— Article ia the Southern e Review, reviewin 
the campaign, nouced 261; the said article 68 
~ Bape i. against Santa Fe, route to Santa Fe 281; for- 
midable force organizing 262 
—Col Wilson marches against Reynoso, gen Taylor's 
letter comp. of want of trans., and the large body of 
volun. beyond what he bad asked for, whose aervices he 
could avail of 262; capt Walker, specula. on the 
position of she army; capt Thornton, chaparral describ- 
ed, letiers from ‘the corporal,’ gen Taylor's letter of 
22d April to gen Arista, relative to blockade of the R. 
Grande 263; incidents of the late battles, May's charge, 
Jordan, Pato Alto after the battle 264; ers, 
disbanding volun. corpe, Arista's ufficial report of the 
battles of Sth and 9th May, Mexican Joss, ronte from 
Matamoros to Monterey and Saltillo described, move- 
ment of the Mexicana 265; Reynoso taken, gov Hender- 
soh reaches R. Grande, the Tuscaroras march on 
Barita, capt MeCulloch’s expedition, dea ib 273 
—Reported dispute between Arista and Ampudis, Yu- 
catan declares independence, revoln. in favor of Senta 
Anna and federalism at Jalisco 373; Mexican plan uot 


274; various incidents of the late 
battles, the field after battle, &c. 376-7; Marylanders, 


the wounded, lieut Porter, hospitals 228 
—Letter from St. Louis, ‘Mexican fighting, gen Vega, 
Rio Grande deer ‘Fie 


oen Taylor's letter, gon Arista’s address to U. Baier 
soldiers 
—Official estimates of men and money requisite for the 
war, estimates of the quartermaster general and secre- 
tary of the navy 380; officers arrive from the seat of 
war, death of captain Page, depot at Galveston, major 
Faundleroy, bibles 289; affair of the St. Marys, a. of w. 
with Tempico fort 290 
—C. J. Ingersoll’a report as to cause of the war 291; 
loan and treasury note bill i; act suthoriz. 50,000 vo- 
lunteers 293; ceremony of surren. Matamoros 295; re- 
concitre, efter Arieta, miscel. items, deaths, capt Page 
and Vega, trophies of the war, flag of the Tampico 
ards, treatment of prisoners, Arista official account 
of killed and wounded, &c., his account of evacuation 
of Matamoros ? 296 
— Mediation urged on the British govt., lord Aberdeen’s 
reply, French article on 304; media. ered, negotia. 
suggested, French papers urge neceesily of interfer. 336; 
resident's confidential message on the subject of media. 
5, 384; remarks of the journals, announce. in Swiss 
diet respecting 386 
— Withdrawing troops from our Indian frontiere, leave 
them ex to outbreaks, volun. reach the R. Grande 
305; and file in the late batdes 306; gen Taylor for 
want of transports and eee unable to improve his 
victorios, inundated by unteers of whose services he 
cannot avail 309; the Neva, advance on Camargo, pos- 
ture of affairs on the K. Grande 311; divisions advance 
on San Antonio and Santa Fe 337; Mormoa infan 
mounted volan. 352; Santa Fe expedi. 
expected, 
; progress , 416 
Gen. Wool’s movement on Chihuahua $37; bre forca, 
supplies, wagons, col Charchill 403 
pedition fitting at N. Tork againat California via 
11, 227, 416 
of affairs, Senta Aan 
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general orders dischg. volunteers, remarks of N. Orleans 

apers, inci. of the late battles, 1 Line, fencing 

rishman, veteran of Napoleon 272; subalterne, major 


4| E. Kirby, beroine of Fort Brown 373; capt Thornton's 


case, Kentucky mounted regiment 386; baggage wagons 
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and of sec. of war, troops reach the R. Grande, sup. 
urged forward to enable to advance, wagons, rations en 
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route, mules at last contracted for in Mexico, Teras 
Rangers from San Antonio de r cross the Rio 
Grande, pass through Meir and reach Camargo, contr. 
for mules being obtained, nutwith. the inadeg. of the 
wagon train, gen ‘Taylor orders hie forces on to Camar, 
400, leaves Matamoros for that place, proba. of reach. 
Monterey in Sept., health of his asmy, gov Vers letter, 
Arkansas volunteers i -416 
—Pronunci. in favor of Santa Anna at Vera Crus, 
embarks from Cabs, steamer Princeton despatched ex- 
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after the report was 
e s 


Nicholas Browne, of New York, consul for the bee 10 8 had no copy e ni 
printed and distri ; 


i rze W. Greene, re- 
a R N We say further that Mr. W. and Mr. P. have 
Joe) Turill, of New York, consul for the Sand- | never had any conversation about Oregon; and that 
wich Islands, in place of Alexander Abell, recalled. | Mr. W. and Mr. P. have never had any negotiation 
about the tariff; that 9s early as last spring Mr. W. 


Geo P. Manuuvrier, of Louisiana, consul for 
se y i that Great Britain 


the port of Pernambuco, in place of G. T. Snow re- expressed to Mr. P. the hope i 
would repeal her duties upon our agricultural pro- 


called. ) 
Thomas McGuire, of Ohio. consul for the port of ducts and provisions, and especially upon Indian 
Rio Grande, Brazil, in place of John C. Pedrick, re- corn. And this is all that has passed between them.” 

° à The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 


signed. i 
Pane v. Clark, of Pennsylvania, consul for the | Patriot, in his letter of the Ist instant, notices the 
port of San Juan de Nicaragua, in the republic of | above contradiction of the Union, at some length.— 
Guatemala. Disposed to make the amende honorable if he had 
Austio E. Wing, marshal of the United States for | been in error in what he had stated—he saye—"'l 
the district of Michigan, in place of L. S. Hum- | went to see the gentleman to-day who gare the in- 
forwation that | have published in regard to the 

Henry L. Cuipman, lieut. in the | manner in which Mr. Pakenham obtained his first 


13th day of April 1845, at which | copy of the report, and called his attention 9 A 
ted: 


time he was promoted to lla vacancy created by | organ’s denial of iu truth. leer rep 
the dismission of heutenant William D. Hurst. “jt is true, nevertheless. Mr. Walker himsel told 
Henry O. Mayo and John Rudenstein, assistant | me that he gave Mr. Pakenham the first printed 


surgeons in the navy, to fill vacancies occasioned by | co that he had of his report which was lying on 
eons Sion of David a hist his room when Ar. Pakenham visited 


the promotion of David Harlan, and the resigaation | his table in 
of assistant surgeon Joshua Huntington. ji him. And not only so, but Mr. Pakenham has told 
„Such was the declaration of 


Land officers. Amzi L. Wheeler, receiver of pub | me the same thing.” - | . 
lic mone ys for the district of lands subject to sale at; M informant. He is acquainted both with Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Pakenham—and is far from being a 


Winamac, in the state of Indiana, in the place of 5 r ! 
Jeremiah Grover, whose commiseion expired. whig. He may possibly speak on this subject him- 
self. It was upon his authority, who said he had 


Nathaniet Bolton, register of the land office for |: a 

the district of lands subject to sale at Indianapolis, | just had an interview with Mr. Walker, that 1 made 

in the state of Indiana. from and after the Ist of | the atatement—which, by the way, 1 probably should 

March, 1846, in the place of David V. Cully, whose | uot have made, if I had not seen im the general sum- 
mary of the foreign news by the Cambria the an- 


term of office will then expire. 
ers of the customs. Cornelius W. Lawrence, nouncement that Mr. Walker’s report was commu- 
nicated to the British minister long before it wes 


collector of the customs for the district of N. York, ; i 
vice Cornelius P. Van Ness, resigned. sent into the proper committee ol the American 
Samuel Jones Willis, appraiser of merchandise 


for the port of New York, vice Amos Palmer, re 
moved. Tar Mexican invemmity. The president a few 


Chagles Parker, surveyor and inspector of the re- | days since transmitted to congress 8 commuvication 
venue for the port of Snow Hill, Maryland, vice accompanied by the recent correspondence in re- 
George Hudson, removed. ference to the Mexican indemnities, which consisted 

Attorneys, marshals, & e. Robert C. Nicholas, at- | of thirty-four letters, and isvery voluminous. ‘The 
torney of the U. States for the eastern district of | substance of them is given by the Washington cor- 
Virginia. respondent of the Journal of Commerce in a brie 

Edward Johnson, attorney of the U. States for the | summary. it appears that ia November, 1845, Mr. 
district of lo va. vice Jotin G. Deshler, removed. Buchs nen wrote to Mr. Slidell to 

Thomas Fletcher, marshal for the southern district iti 
of Mississippi. vice Anderson Miller. removed. 

Daniel A. Robertson, marshal for the district of 
Ohio, vice John McElvain, removed. 

William F. Wasner, marshal for the district of 
Louisiana, vice Algernon S. Robertson, removed. 

Gideon S. Bailey, marshal for the district of lowa 
vice Isaac Leffler, semoved. ‘ 

Cyres Barton, marshal for the district of New 
Hampshire, vice Israel W. Kelley, whose commis- 
sion had expired. 

Arthur R. Crozier, marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee, vice Richard M. Woods, de 
ceased. 

Abel C. Pepper, marshal for the district of Indiana, 
vice Robert Hanna, whose commission had expired. 

James G. Lyon, marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Alabama, vice William Armistead removed. 

Alexander Porter, marshal for the district of De- 
aware, vice John McCiung, resigned. 

Walter S. Burgess, attorney of the U. States, for 
the district of Rhode Island, vice Richard W. Green, 
removed. 

John Norvell, attorney of the U. States for the 
district of Michigan, vice George C. Bates, resigned. 

Eli Moore, marshal for the southern district of 
New York, vice Silas M. Stilwell, removed. 

John Catlin, secretary of the territory of Wiscon 
sin, vice George R. C. Floyd, removed. 

William A. Richmond of Michigan, to be Indian 
agent for the agency of Michilimackinac, vice Robt. 
Stewart, removed. , 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The room which is devoted in this nu nber to the inter- 
esting debate naw going on in th: United States reante, 
could not be so well appropriated in any other wuv.— 
The general discussion which took place on the 26 h 
uit, was by far the ins une res ing that bas occurred 
during the present ses: ion of congress. ‘Tu it we reler 
our readers tor the latest an! most authentic views in 
regard to our foreign relations. Since that debate. the 
difficulties in relation to the Oregon dispute, a4 well as 
to our rela'i ns with Mexico, have loomed up largely. 
and now asain look quite as tormmidable.—nay more 8), 
thin betore tne arrival of the Cambria, with her freight 
of tree trade exubation: and fair promises. It is lime 
we had anuther arrival of pucitfic assurnnces, OF else who 
knows but tha: the first sep lowards PREPARATION? FOR 
DEFENCE —that is. to look about for the ways aud MEANS. 
the funds req w=:te tO meel ~uch a possible event as ù 
war, growing out of our deter ninnion to extend exclu 
give jurisdiction over the whole of Oregon, may become 
a subject fur legislation, —if not of executive considera- 


tuon. 
The giving of the one yenr’s notice to Grent Britain, 
in itselfought not to be deemed an untrienuly measure—— 
and especially if accompanied with suggestiuns fur a 
re ewal of negotiations. Butany ulterior measures, such 
as the president recommended in fis annual message 
a3 expedient to be sdop'ed with a view to exclusive ju- 
risdiction over the territory in dispute,—and which con- 
stitute in fact the main object for giving the notice,— 
and without which object things would undoubtedly 
have been left as they were, avy such ulterior enact- 
mentis, will, it is eerivusly apprehended, precipiinte the 
country into a war, and that lv, without our being al 
lowed the advantage of the twelve months notice. On 
receiving the notice, it is every way probable that the 
Brit.sh government would forthwith enqnire whut our 
government designed,—whether they designed to attempt 
tu exclude them from the territory they now claim and 
partially occupy in Oregon? 

We should be ready for prompt action: well as for 
ot a that question. 

The responsibility of provoking this uestion without 
being ready to meet the contingency whia it is more than 
probable would ensue, is of the most serious import— 
and we fervently hope will not be incurred without grave 
cunsideration—and lnperioas necessity. 

The question, whether the president designs that the 
ulterior measures alluded to, should follow the giving of 
the notice, we consider as decided. He: distinctly re 
commended that congress shall follow the notice by such 
enactments. Corgrss would probably leave the presi 
dentin a dilemma which he would have avoided, and 
one for winch he ought notte be held u strict account- 
ability, if they direct hirn to zive the notice—and yet re- 
fuse iv toe the mark of asserting und maintaining our 
right to the territory which had been in dispute. Such 
a predicament would be anything but comfortable fur a 
high minded executive officer. 


congress. 
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moment in the affairs of Santa Anna, in the revolu- 
tion of Paredes, given him a receipt on the 27th of 
Auguat, 1844, for the amount of the indemnity,— 
say $275,500. The house of T. Jenisson & Co. (an 
English house), had contracts to a large amount 
with the Mexican government, and was responsible. 
With this house the Mexican government made ap 
agreement on the 25th August, 44, to pay the two 
indemnities, and to allow them 11 per cent. interest 
per month on the amount, and give them orders on 
various sources for $350,000 to $400,000, out of 
which they were to reimburse themselves. The 
money no doubt, from the connection of the parties, 
went to assist Santa Anna in. the revolution against 
gen. Paredes.— Voss. Hargouse and Tregarez being 
partizans in the revolution with Santa Anna. Gen. 
Paredes succeeded in putting Santa Anna out of 
power, and the speculation of Voss and Jenisson & 
Co. failed. Then, on or about the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1844, Mr. Voss gives another receipt for the 
amount of the indemnity to commit thé Mexican go- 
vernment for the payment of the amount to the U. 
States. But the Mexican congress refuses to allow 
this, and refuses to annul the transaction with Voss 
and T. Jenisson & Co. of the Wih and 27th August, 
1844; and now, Mr. Sudell insists in bis letter to T. 
Jenson & Co. that they ought to pay: The question 
is whether the government of. the United States 
ought immediately to pay the claimants all their in- 
deumily. - (Vw York True Sun. 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senale. 

James L. Edwards, commiivuer of pensions, 
to take effect from and after the 31o0f March next, 
when fis present commission will expire. 

Consuls. © William Crosby, of Onio, to be consul 
for the port of ‘Tulcahuany, in Chili, in place of Paul 
H. Deiauo, recalled. 

Charles Sherwood, of New York, consul for the 
port of Messina, in Sicily, in place of Juha L. Pay- 
son, recalled. 

Henry G. Hubbard, of New York, consul for the 
portof St. J hns, in ihe island of Puerto Rico, in 

lace of O. S. Morse, recalled. 

Thomas N. Carr, of New York, consul for the 
empire of Morucco, in place of John F. Mulluwny, 
recalled. 

Nicholas B. Boyle, of Washington, consu! for 
Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca, in place of 
Obadiah Rich, resigned. 8 

John F. Bacon, of New York, consul for the port 
of Nassau, in the Island of New Providence, in place 
of dime Darling, recalled. 

Jotin W. Holding, of Maryland, consul for the 
port of San Jago de Cuba, in the place of James J. 

right, deceased. 

-> Rumon L. Sanchez, of Florida, cons! for the 

rt of Carthagena, in New Granada, in place ol 

amuel H. Kneass, resigned. 

Josep Cowdin, of New York, consul for the port 
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Laxe SUPERIOR COPPER AND SILVER mings. From 
the Pillsburg Gazelle. The tollowing is an extract 
from w letter of the 6th January, wrillen by a prac- 
tical;Cornish miner of great experience—the cap- 
tain of the mines in the neighborhood of Eagle River, 
belonging to the Pilisburg and Boston Copper Harbor 


ker’s room for some days before or afler sending in| Mining Company, addressed to the treasurer of that 


8 Glasgow, in Scotland, in place of Thomas „e- his report, or at. that time; that Mr. P. never at any | compat}, residing in this city. eer 
uit e, recalled. time received any copy of the report ſro: u Mr. W. “Since 1 last u rote you, the most astonishing pros- 
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DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
SECRETARY WALKER'S REPORT ON THE TARIVF.— 
The Washington Union io referring to the article 
which we noticed in bur last from the Baltimore 
Patriot, on page 416, ay: — We rely upon the best 
authority, that Mr. Pakenham was not in Mr. Wal- 
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ect has opened upon us suddenly here, that per- 
Pape ever chanced the most romantic adventurer 
after mineral wealth! If present qualities and quan- 
tities of ore continue, we have here fallen in with 
the richest silver mine perhaps in the world; and in 
copper never exceeded. It now so far surpasses 
any thing that perhaps you or I ever saw or heard of 
in the legends of mining, that for curiosity's sake 
alone, I should think it wortha journey to witness 
what nature has done so near the surface, particular- 
170 the silver line. Yesterday 1 barrelled up 1,772 
Ibs. and to-day 1, 400 Ibs. silver ore with the labor of 
one mon and got it out like wise. Last month got out 
55 tons of raw ore, making in all 145 tons.” 

As confirmatory of the above, and as exhibiting 
the extraordinary richness and great value of the 
Lake Superior Mines, we take the following from 
tbe Detroit Advertiser of February 12. 

Messrs. Editors—You will confer a favor on the 
large number of your fellow citizens of this and 
other states, who have invested in mining operations 
on the south shore of Lake Superior, and give in- 
formation of the resources of Michigan, by publish- 
ing the following extracts from letters received in 
this city by the last mail from Copper Harbor. 

Extract of a letter from Joshua Childs, dated Jan. 
6, 1846, Copper Falls, to E. P. Hastings & Co. De- 
troit—-It (vein No. 5, Copper Falls), is very rich at 
present, more-so than it has ever been. I have lately 
obtained from the vein masses of pure copper, weigh- 
ing from one to twenty pounds. At-present there is 
a mass oſ pure copper, and from the portion which 
is exposed, 1 think it will weigh several hundred 
pounds. A side vein or sheet of native copper has 
also come in, which is, in one place, about half an 
inch thick and a ſoot in length, and as I sink the 
shaft, enlarges. The different veins now being work- 
ed appear to be doing well. The Boston and Pitts- 
burg company bave met with great success. Their 
vein at the Bluffs, back of the Eagle River works, 
have improved very much. They have obtained a 
mass of copper nearly pure, from the vein contsinin 
a great deal of silver, weighing about 1,700 lbs. Í 
have seen specimens of it and 1 must say, they are 
the richest in silver I have ever seen.” 

Extract of a letter from Columbus C. Douglass, 
superintendant of the Lake Superior company and 
late assistant state geologist, under Dr. Houghton, 
dated Eagle river, January 5th, 1846—directed to 
E. P. Hastings & Co. Detroit: The mines are look- 
ing tolerably well at present; and we (Lake Superior 
company), are taking out a considerable quantity of 
shot copper, and some of the rich silver rock. At 
the Copper Falls Company’s works, they are taking 
out some of the copper on the lake. They are now 

elling out a mass that will weigh over a ton. The 

ittsburgh and Boston company, back on the bluffs, 
are getting out the richest silver mineral of any in 
the country. Sprague prospects (Eagle Harbor 
company), are again improving. ln fact, [ see no- 
thing about any of the diggings that looks discou- 
raging. Bacon's (North American company), pros- 
pect is good, and they have found one of the finest 
looking veins in the country on the Albion location. 

Extract of a letter from Columbus C. Douglass to 
Bela Hubbard, eaq. Detroit, dated Eagle River, Jan. 
8, 1846— . All things are moving on prosperously in 
the mining district, and the recent developments on 
the bluffs give much sdditional value to the locations 
lying back in the interior of the point. At the 

ittsburg works they are now getting out rock as 
richly impregnated with silver as almost any rock 
you saw last season, when here, was with copper. 1 
have seen some lumps of silver bigger than your 
thumb. We are also geting out some rich silver 
rock. If these things only bold out the value of this 
country is only beginning to be seen. 

Bacon is now getting out some rich copper, and 
his prospects are very flattering. He is only working 
halifa mile west of the Pittsburg works, and both 
veins are the same in appearunce as far as Bacon 
has uncovered his. He bes not uncovered as low 
down as where the rich silver ts fuund on the other 
vein. . 

At the Pittsburg works they have barrelled up 
more than thirty barrels of this rich silver—tbe vein 
is three feet wide and well defined. 

At the Copper Falls Company, they have taken 
out some rich copper, and now ut the depth of 45 
feet they are taking out a mass of native copper that 
is estimated to weigh over a top.” 

Ocean steam mirs. The New York Commercial 
says—"'We learn that a contract bas been entered 
into by the government of the United States with the 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company, chartered in 
this state, for the establishment of a line of steam 
ships, to run between New York and Europe. A 
vessel is to take ber departure twice in each month 
for Cowes and Bremen. The government is to pay 
$400,000 per annum for the conveyance of the mail, 


Ke. The vessels are to be of not less than 1,400 
tons burthen, and they are to make their voyages 
with speed not Jess than that of the Cunard line.— 
The srrangements for building are in active pro- 
gress, and it is expected that the first will be ready 
to start by the first of January, 1847.” 

We observe that a call was made in the house of 
representatives on®Thursday the 19th ull. for a re- 
port relative to contracts for the pur pose. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 
The lands of the Kansas. The Lexington (Mo.) 
Telegraph states that major Harvey has at last suc- 
ceeded for the United States in purchasing the Kan- 
sas country from the Indian tribe of that name—the 
purchase comprising two millione of acres of very 
superior land. The government has been endea vor- 
ing to effect a purchase of this country for a consi- 
derable period. 


Indians exhibited in Europe. The practice of se- 
ducing the natives from our forests, for the purpose 
of exhibiting them as curiosities in Europe, attract- 
ed the attention of our government some thirty or 
forty years ago. Such were the evils and imposi- 
tions ascertained, that orders were issued strictly 
probibiting any further instances of their transbip- 
ment for that purpose. How it has happened that 
this wholesome regulation has for some years been 
overlooked, we know not. The effect of this laxity 
has been disastrous and disgraceful abroad, in many 
instances, and another is but added to the revolting 
list, as detailed by Mr. Carl, in a letter from bim 
to a friend in New York. No patty of Indians for 
the last century has visited Europe for such an ob- 
ject with greater advantages, or been received there 
with more distinction, or were exhibited with more 
eclat, than the party referred to by Mr. C., who says 
in the letter alluded to— 

“Pray get some of the editors in the United States, 
whose papera reach the Western frontiers, to dis 
courage any other parties of Indians from coming to 
England or France ‘or the purpose of exhibition.— 
The. party of twelve Ojibbeways who came from 
London to Paris some months since, have not been 
able, even in connexion with my extensive collection, 
to realize more than expenses, and the person in 
whose charge they were, failing of the means re. 
quired to pay their expenses back to London, | volan 
teered to do it myself, and accompanied them on 
their pasyage, taking Brussels on their way. lu that 
city they contracted that most awful disease, the 
small-pox, with which five or six were sick, and by 
which three of the finest men of the party have lost 
their lives. The rest of the party f have sent b7 
steamer to London, and 1 very much fear they will 
there be reduced to great distress. Their detention 
in Brussels was more than a month, and my outlays 
for them since they left Paris have been more than 

1,000. My expenses in exhibiting the parties of 
owas and Ojibbeway Indians in England and France, 
in connexion with my extensive collection, during 
the ‘last year, bave been quite equal to all the re- 
ceipts, besides the loss of a year’s time, with much 
toil and a great deal of anxiety; and in that time I 
have bad the distress and paid the expenses of six 
funerals amongst them. The expenses and responsi- 
bilities of such parties in a foreign country are much 
greater, and their receipts much less, than the ardent 
expectations of those bringing them over; and I sin- 
cerely hope, for the happiness of the poor Indians 
and for the benefit of those persons who may be 
planning such speculations, that no other enterprises 
of the kind may be undertaken, at least for many 
years to come. GEO. CATLIN. 

‘Panis, January 30, 1846.” 
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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting. 
Washington, January 20, 1846. 

The American Colonization Society met at seven 
o’clock P. M. in the First Presbyterian Church. 

In the absence of the hon. Henry Clay, president 
of the society, gen. Walter Jones, a vice president, 
was called to the chair, and rev. W. McLain acted 
as secretary. 

The Rev. James Laurie, D. D. invoked the Divine 
blessing. * 

Extracts from the annual report of the executive 
committee were read by the secretary, and on mo- 
tion the report was referred to the Board of directors 
for their consideration. 

The hon. William F. Giles, of Baltimore, offered 
the following resolution, which he accompanied with 
an eloquent address on the subject: 

Resolved, That the beneficial influences, political, 
commercial, and philantbropic, of African coloniza- 
tion, commends it to the liberal patronage of the 
wise and the good every where. 
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The Rev. E N. Sawtelle, of N. York, offered and 
earnestly advocated the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the scheme of colonization is fraught 
with incalculable good to that part of the colored 
race now in this country, as well as to those in Af 


rica. 

The Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia, offered 
the following resolution, and delivered a fervid and 
impressive appeal in favor of the great principles of 
colonization: 

Resolved, That the great evangelic aspect and mis- 
sionary besring of colonization on Africa, urge its 
claims, as a medium of sustaining Christian missions 
there, on the sympathy, the prayers, and liberality 
of all who desire and labor for the conversion of the 
whole world. 

These resolutions were all adopted, and the so- 
ciety adjourned to meet in the Colonization Rooms 
to morrow, at 12 o’clock M. Concluded with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Maclean, of Princeton. 

Colonization Rooms, January 21, 1846. 

The society met agreeably to adjournment, and 
elected the following officers: 

Presipent—Hon. HENRY CLAY. 
VICK PRESIDENTS. 

1. John C. Herbert, of Maryland. 

2. General John H. Cocke, of Virginia. 

3. Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts. 

4. Charles F. Mercer, of Florida. 

5, Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. of Connecticut. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New York. 
„Louis McLane, of Baltimore. 
. Moses Allen, cf New York. 
. General W. Jonee ener 
. Joseph Gales, of Washington. 
: Right Rev. Wm. Meade, D. D. bishop of Va. 
John McDonough, of Louisiana. 
. George Washington Lafayette, of 
Rev. Jas. O. Andrew, bish. of the 
. Wiliam Maxwell, of Virginia. 
Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio. 
Walter Lowrie, of New York. 
Jacob Burnet, of Ohio. 
. Joshua Darling, of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Stephen Duncan, of Mississippi. 
„ William C. Rives, of Virginia. . 
Rev. J. Laurie, D. D. of Washington. 
Rer. William Winans, of Mississippi. 
James Buorman, of New York city. 
Henry A. Foster, of New York. 
Dr. John Kerr, of Mississippi. 
. Robert Campbell, of Georgia. 
Peter D. ieee P Jersey. 

; es Garland, of Virginia. . 
20 yi T. Morris, bish. of the M. E. church, Ohio. 
. Right bonorable Lord Dexley, of London. 
„William Short, of Philadelphia. 

. William Hall, of Delaware. 

. Right Rev. ee of Tennessee. 

iston, o ndon. 

. Van Rensselaer, of New Jersey. 

. Dr. Hodgkin, of London. 

i Ra E. Burgess, D. D. of Massachusetts. 

„ Thos. R. Hazard, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Dr. Thos. Massie, of Tye River Mills, Virginia. 

General Alexander Brown, of Virginia. 

. Major general Winfield Scott, Washington. 

Rev. Thomas E. Bond, D. D. New York. 

Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. New Jersey. 

„Samuel Wilkeson, New York. 

L. Q. C. pimal New Jersey. ; 
ames Rail ississippi. , 

48. Her. deore W. Bethune, D. D. Philadelphia. 

Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D. Philadelphia. 

Elliott Cresson, esq., Philadelphia. 

. Anson G. Phelps, esq., New York. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Andover, 

Jonathan Hyde, ode Bath, Maine. 

Rev. J. P. Durbin, D. D. Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. B. Waugh, bis. of M. E. church, Saltimore. ° 

Rey. Dr. W. b. Jobns, Svuth Carolina. 

. Moses Shepherd, Baltimore. — 

John Gray, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Bishop Mclivain, Ohio. 

„Rer. Dr. Edgar, Nashville, Tennessee. 

„Rev. P. Lindsley, D. D. Tennessee. 

. Honorable J. R. Underwood, Kentucky. 

. Honorable J. W. Huntington, Connecticut. 

. Honorable P. White, Putney, Vermont. 

. Hon. C. Marsh, of Woodstock. Vermont 

After which the society adjourned to meet on the 

third Tuesday of January, 1847, 


France. 
M. E. church. 


Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Washington, January 20, 1846. Present, from Fer- 
mont, P. White and Henry Stevens, esqs.; from Mas- 
sachusells, Rev. T. Tracy; from New York, A. G. 
Phelps and Dr. D. M. Reese, from New Jersey, Rev. 
Dr. Maclean; from Pennsylvania, Paul T. Jones and 
Alexander McIntire, esqs. Also Rev. Wm. McLain 
and executive committee Rev. C. A. Davis. 
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After sundry proceedings, the board adjourned to 
January 21—present in addition, Hon. H. L. Elts- 
worth, delegate from Indiana. 


The board proceeded to the choice of officers for. 


the ensuing year, viz. 

Executive committee. M. St. Clair Clarke, esq. W. 
W. Seaton, esq. Harvey Lindsly, M. D. A. O. Day- 
ton, esq. Rev C. A. Davis, Joseph H. Bradley, esq. 
Rev. J. C. Bacon, D. D. 

Secretary and treasurer. Rev. William McLain. 

Appropriations were voted for the ensuing year, to 
the amount of 92,750. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 

An amended constitution for the society had been 
under consideration, and was now, article by article, 
adopted,—to be submitted to the next annual meet- 
ing of the society, and if approved by two-thirds, 
then to be substituted for the existing constitution. 

Arr. 1. This society shall be called The Ame- 
rican Colonization Society.” 

Art. 2. The object to which its attention is to be 
exclusively directed is,to promote and execute a 
plan for colonizing, with their own consent, the free 
people of color residing in our country in Africa, or 
such other place as congress shall deem expedient. 
And the society shall act, to effect this object, io 
co-operation with the general government and such 
of the states as may adopt regulations on the subject. 

Aart. 3. Every citizen of the United States who 
shail have paid to the funds of the society the sum 
of one dollar shall be a member of the society for 
one year from the time of such payment. Any citi- 
zen who shall have paid the sum of thirty dollars 
shall be a member for life. Aad any citizen paying 
the,suin of one thousand dollars shall be a director 
for life. Foreigners may be made members by the 
vote of the society or‘of the directors. 


Arr. 4. The society shall meet annually at Wash- 
ington on the third Tuesday in January, and at such 
other times and places as they shall direct. At the 
annual mecting a president and vice presidents shall 
be chosen, who shall perform the duties appropriate 
to those offices. 


Arr. 5. Theré shall be a board of directors, com- 
posed of the directors for life and of delegates from 
the several state societies and societies for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and territories of the U. States. — 
Each of such societies shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for every five hundred dollars paid into the 
treasury of tnis society within the year previous to 
the annual meeting. 

ArT. 6. The board shall annually appoint a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and an executive committee of 
seven persons; all of whom shall, ex officio, be hono- 


rary members of the board, having a right to be pre- 


sent at its meetings and to take part in the transac- 
tion of its business; but they shall not vote, except 
as provided in article seven. 

Arr. 7. The board of directors shall meet annu- 
ally in Washington, immediately after the annual 
meeting of the society, and at such other times and 

places as it shall appoint, or at the request of the 
executive committee. Seven directors shall form a 
“quorum; but if, at any annual meeting, or at meet- 
ings regularly called, a less number be in attendance, 
then five members of the executive committee, with 
such directors, not less than four, as may be pre- 
sent, shall constitute a board, and have competent 
authority -to transact any business of the society; 
provided, however, that the board thus constituted 
shall carry no question unless the vote be unanı- 
mous. 


Arrt. 8. The executive committee shall meet ac- 
cording to its own appointment, or at the call of the 
secretary. This com.nittee sball have discretionary 
power to transact the business of the society, subject 
only to such lin.tations as are found in its charter, 
in this coustitution, and in the- voles that have been 
passed or may hereafter be passed by the board of 
directors. The secretary and treasurer shail be 
members of the committee ex officio, with the right 
to deliberaie but not to vote. Ine committee is au 
thorised to fill all vacancies in its own body, to ap- 
point a secretary or treasurer whenever such offices 
are vacant, and to appoint and direct such agents a 
may be necessary for the service of the society. At 
every annual meeting the committee shall report 
their doings to the society and the board of direc- 
tors. 


Aart. 9. This constitution may be amended upon 
a proposition to that effect by any of the societies 
represented in the board of directors, transmitted to 
the secretury, and published in the official paper of 
the society three months before the annual meeting, 
provided such amendment receive the sanction of 
two-thirds of the board at its next annual meet- 


ing. 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT—January 1, 1845 10 


January 1, 1846. 


To balance due the society per last report $3.045 84 
Received from colonial store 5.676 24 
Received from donations 27.656 30 
Received from legacies 17,395 44 
Subscriptions to the Afrf-an Repository 1,707 10 
Passage of emigrants and freight on goods 977 68 
$56,458 60 
Balance owned by soc'ty per last report $7,642 97 
Paid old debts 6,477 33 
Paid passage of emigrants, provisions, &c. 6.754 92 
Paid for goods consigned to colonial store 4,124 42 
Paid for improvements, purchase of ter- 
ritory, salaries of governor and colonial 
secretary, and other expenses in Libe- 
ria | 6,057 33 
Paid salary of secretary, rent of office, 
clerk hire, stationery, lights, fuel, post- 
age, &c. 2,558 75 
Paid salaries of agents, expenses in col- 
lecting, &c. 4,523 48 
Paid for paper acd printing African Re- 
pository, including a large balance due 
for previous years 3,054 17 
Profit and loss 166 14 
Balances due the society this day 3,939 66 
Cash in hand 11,159 43 
456,458 60 


RELATIONS OF LIBERIA TO THE SOCIETY. 
Independence Proposed. 

The committee on the relauons of Liberia to this 
society reported as follows: 

Whereas, the citizens of the commonwealth of Li- 
beria have most respectfully submitted to the Colo- 
nization society the great embarrassment they ex- 
perience from the alleged want of sovereignty and 
have also expressed their desire to enjoy further 
privileges, that they may be recognised by other 
nations as possessing the distinctive qualities apper 
taining to sovereignty; and whereas, it is believed 
that the time has arrived when the desire of said 
Liberians can be granted without sacrificing the fa- 
cilities which the Society now enjoys for making 
Liberia a home for recaptured Africans, es well as 
free people of color from the United States: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Board, the 
time has arrived when it is expedient for the people 
of the commonwealth of Liberia to take into their 
own hands the whole work of self-government, in- 
cluding the management of all their foreign relations, 
and that this Society should cease to exercise any 
part of the seme. 

Resolved, That we recommend to them so to amend 
their constitution as is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this object. 

Resolved, That we recommend to them to publish 
to the world a pecLaration of their true character, 
as a sovereign and independent state. 

Resolved, That the governor of Liberia be request- 


ed to appoint a commissioner or commissioners to 


confer and make definitive arrangements with the 
execulive committee of the American Colonization 
society, with reference to the property now held by 
the society in Liberia, and also with reference to the 
location and support of emigrants and recaptured 
Africans. i 

Resolved, That the society stand pledged to con- 
tinue their sympathy and assistançe in carrying out 
the great principles upon which the colony was es- 


tablished, and has been so much extended in popula- 


tion and territory. 
Resolved, The the executive commitlee be entrust- 


ed with full powers to carry the foregoing resolu- 


tions into effect ina manner satisfactory, if possible, 
to the citizens of said commonwealth, and as best 
calculated to preserve harmonious relations between 
the society and said citizens. . 

The foregoing preamble and resolutions were 


adopted. 


The general report of the board of directors was 
read and approved. 

The report refers with appropriate feeling to the 
death during the past year, of members and friends 
of the whom- the- Rer. William 
Hawley, Samuel Harrison Smith, hon. John Cotton 
Smith, and hon. Daniel Waldo, vice presidents of 
the society, the latter of whom was one of the sub- 
scribers of $1,000 each for the purchase of territory, 
and left by his will 510, 000 to the society; Elizabeth 
Waldo, the sister of the above, who was also a sub- 
scriber of $1,000 for the territory, and made the 
suciely one of her residuary legatees, from which 
source it will ultimately receive $12,000, and Oliver 
Smith, esq. of Hatfield, Mass. another of the sub. 
scribers of $1,000, who has bequeathed $10,000 to 


the society. 
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In 1839, the society, which had long been embar- 
rassed with its debt, compromised for fifty cents in 
the dollar. At the last annual meeting there was 
still due of these compromised debts 66,477 34.— 
This amount has all been paid, with the exception 
of $775 27, due to creditors: who have refused to 
accept the compromise, and whom the society do 
not feel authorised to pay on any other terms. The 
other debts due at the lest annual meeting, with the 
current obligations of the vear, have heen discharge 
ed; and thére remains in the treasury a balance of 
$11,159 43; “to pay the expenses of the expedition 
to sail from New Orleans.“ The report congratu- 
lates the friends of the society on its being “out of 
debt,” and upon the\great inercase of harmony 
among the various friends uf the enterprise, the 
firm establishment of its policy in public approba- 
tion, the increase of its auxiliaries, and the cheering 
prospects of future usefulness. 

In Illinois a state society has been formed. In In- 
diana the existing society has been re organized.— 
In Ohio nothing of moment has been done. In Ken- 
tucky a new interest has been awakened. The 
agent's cash receipts have been nearly $5,000; 5,000 
dollare was subscribed for the purchase of territory; 
a tract of land in Liberia has been assigned to emi- 
grants from that state, the settlement is to be called 
Kentucky. In Tennessee no success. In Mississippi 
there have been six subscribera to the $15,000 pur- 
chase money. In Louisiana little has been done; sa 
also in the other southern states. There is no state 
society either in Alabama, Ge North or South 
Carolina. In Virginia little has been made 
during the year. Maryland, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, have continued efficient aid 
to the cause, though from the illness of the state se- 
cretary, the Rev. Dr. Carroll, New York has not 
done all that was anticipated. Massachusetts has 
prosecuted the work vigorously. In Maine and in 
Rnode Island there are no state societies. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Wool. af Buenos Ayres washed, at New York during 
the past week at 18 cts, 6 mos. 

The export of this article from Buenos Ayres for the 
past three years has been ae follows: 


ngland. France. U. States. 

1845 lbs. 3, 240.300 2, 331.225 10,820 900 
1844 3,806,900 2.016.878 8,534,691 
1843 1,418,125 3,966,625 3,763,872 
IumicraTion. The following statement gives the 


number of foreigners who have arrived at the port of 
N. York during the years 1843, 1844, and 1815, show- 
ing the number bon R and commuted: 


8 1844. 1845. 
Months. Bond. Com. Bond. Com. Bond. Com. 
January 876 365 263 305 1,096 284 
February 295 22 1,188 129 382 21 
March 396 41 552 119 1,748 193 
April 2563 104 2,093 171 3,923 153 
May 6.863 537 6.610 240 10.749 376 
June 4.053 655 13 024 1,815 14,550 1.778 
July 7.931 1.413 7807 1,070 11.802 1 082 
August 4.231 574 6.274 955 9.981 1.196 
September 4938 453 7,182 1.134 5.748 1 124 
October 3415 606 2.934 600 5.372 975 
November 965 205 1.176 84 3.557 362 
December 1.112 376 2487 396 2255 164 
Total 37,638 5.351 52.790 7,048 71,068 7,724 

. RECAPITULATION. 

Bonded in the year 1843, . ; 37,638 
Commuted e 5 . : : . 5,361 
Bonded in the year 1844, 52,790 
Commuted g ae . : : - 7,018 
Bonded in the year 1845, P š 71,068 
Commuted “ “ A š ; . 7,22 
otal, . 8 8 181,618 

Increase in 1845 over 1843 eo. | ae i 
00 0 06 Ku T 7 18,951 

LN. F. Tribune. 


5 Mirar AND “a „ of the Wa- 

ash and Erie canal for the last year, as com d wi 

1844, has been as follows: a 

elu on the Wabash and Erie canal, at Lafayette, 
des 


1844. 
Ins 450 

Flour bbls 10,422 23.714 
Wheat bus 128,873 422,098 
Corn 78,594 61,871 
Outs 5,369 21,110 
Rye 703 414 
Seeds 3.643 3.325 
Lard and pork lbs 6,663,167 3,423,912 
Bacon 2,537,277 601,431 


Nails and iron 254,777 267,737 
The tolls on this canal are very interesting at this mo- 
ment, inasmuch as that by law they are pledged to the 
interest on the public works, and will probably be ap- 
' plied to that purpose. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL AND IRON TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—The Philadelphia North American says that the coal 
mined in that state, during the past year, was worth, at 
tide water, eight millions of dollars This isa larger sum 
than wos realized for all the flour exported from the 
whole United States in the year 1815. The amount of 
pig iron made in the same length of time, was 300,000 
tons. Ten thousand tons of wrought iron were sent to 
the city of New York. Pennsylvania already produces 
as much iron as the kingdom of France, and more than 
the Russian Empire. To give the reader, in a small 
compass, an idea of this important business, we copy 
from Hunt's Magazine the following figures: 

Whole produce of the United States m 1845. 

540 blast furnaces, yielding 486,000 tons pig 
irun —average of 900 tons to the furnace 
per annum. a 

950 bloomeries, forges, rolling and slitting 
mills, and yielding, tons of bar, hoops, &c. 

Blooms, tons. 30.000 

Castings. machinery, stove plates, &c.. tons. 121,500 
Which, at their present market value, he estimates 

would stand thus: . 

291,600 tons of wrought iron. at $80 per ton 923.328.000 

121,500 tons of castings, at $75 per ton, 9,112,500 

30,000 tons of bloomery iron, at $50 per ton, 1,500,000 
A .. $83.940,500 

To which must be added the quantity imported tor the 
last year: 5 
46.000 tons bar iron, rolle:!, at $60 per ton, 92.760.000 
17,500 tons hammered. at #80 per ton. 1,400,000 
16,050 tons pig iron, converted into costings, 


291,600 


‘at $75 per ton, 1,950,760 
8.7350 one scrap iron, at 835 per ton, 201,950 
4,157 tone sheet, hoops. &n., at 8130 por ton, 540,410 
2,300 tons steel, at 8335 per ton, l 938,000 


Consumption, $41,734,610 

It will be seen that American labor now produces, 
from the howels of the earth, about forty millions ot dol- 
lars’ worth of coal and iron in the United States every 
year. The iron business alone in Pennsylvania, gives 
food, raiment, shelter, education and happiness, to 400, 
000 human beings. What a market is here for the 
wheat, corn, pork, beef, butter, and all other edibles, 
produced by the American farmer? Think of the wool 
which this immense army must necessarily were out; 
the number of spinners, weavers, eloth · dressere, tanners, 
shoe makers, hatters, and other mechanics, the people 
employed in ne iron and coal trade of Pennsylvania will 
keen constantly at work. 

Who can 10 say. I am not benefitted, when hu- 
man industry literally dfgs forty-four millions of dollars 
out of the earth?” 

What is more useful in civilzed life than iron and 
coal? 

Suppose we add the manufacture of ten millions of 
dollars worth of copper to that of iron and Jead? 

The Agricultural interest of the country has more at 
stake in maintaining the protective feature of the Tariff 
than any other whatever. They have the power in their 
own hands. A whig congress has given them a law 
which is operating moat auspiciously in building up a 
reliable home market for every thing which rural labor 
calls into existence? (Bicknell'’s Rep. 

SUGAR chor or JaMaica.—The Jamaica News states 
with somo satisfaction that the sugar crop will amount to 
50,000 hhds. Previous to the abolition of slavery the 
crop of sugar on that island was as large as 137.206 hhda. 
annually. In 1821 it was 111.512 hhds; in 1822, 88 561; 
in 1825 it was 74,813. In 1836, the third vear of the ap- 
prentice system, it was 61,644. It fell off immediately 
after the abolition of apprenticeship. The renewal of 
the system is restoring the productiveness of the island. 
It should be added that the hhds, at present are a quar- 
ter larger than they were formerly, but there is evidently 
a great falling of from former crops. 

Fonrie PROVISIONS.—The various steam vessels trad. 
ing with London from Holland, Belgium, France &, 
have brought a large quantity of provisions, including 
cattle, butter, cheese, and especially poly, chiefly tur- 
keys, the whole being of a superior quality A large 
number of vessels have aleo arrived within these few days 
with grain and flour, both wheaten and potatoes, and 
some with cargoes consisting entirely of potatoes, to the 
amount of several tons, which, particularly at this sea- 
son of alleged scarcity of those articles, assume a degree 
of more than usual importance. [London paper. 
Loss or THE STEAMER Paptin.—News has been re- 
ceived in Paris of the melancholy loss of the government 
steamer Papin. She left Cadiz Dec. 5, for Senegal, and 
a storm coming on, she grounded on a sand bank, nine 
miles north of Mugadore, near the main land. Jt proved 
impossible to get her off. For three houra she resisted 
the attack of the waves, but she at length went down, 
and of 151 persons who were on board, only 76 were 


saved. 

Cotton IN Soutu Arrica. The Cape Town (Cape 
of Good Hope,) Gazette of the 24th October says: 

In the Gazette of the 4th July last, we gave particulars 
of a whole tribe (men, women and children) being kid- 
napped, and having fallen into the hands of slave dea- 
lers, in a bay contiguous to the Natal territory; and 
which, from the description given, we conceived might 
have leen that known by the name of St. Lucia. From 
information since received, we find that the chiefs loca- 


| ted in that neighborhood confirm our surmises; the said 
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bay being well known to have been furmerly the resort 
of persons engaged in that lawless traffic. 


The same paper, in peeking af the woo!l-growers of |. 


that Colony, says, by the annexation of Natal, which 
possesses all the advantages of a tropical climate, anoth- 
er branch of colonial industry is opened up, promising 
to be at least as important as that of which we have heen 
treating. viz. cotton. It has been with great satisfaction 
that we have occasionally adverted to the spirited exer- 
tions of the planters; with a veiw to apprise them how 
greatly this article is looking up in the English mar- 
et. * 

This state of things in Great Britain is highly satisfac- 
tory, and we irust will induce our planters to bestir them- 
selves in the culture of this useful plant; for they may 
epend on every encouragement being given to them in 
England. in proportion as free labor in Africa ie ex- 
tended. 

Great as the success of our wool growerr has been, 
and bright as their prospects still are, we siil) hope to see 
the cotton planter, by dint of continued exertion and 
patronage. ere long also enjoying equal prosperity from 
the growth of this articie; and we do not see where is 
the impediment thereto, considering that the demand for 
both is of so highly promising a nature. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND THE “UNION» 


ON ARBITRATION. 


The Washington “Union” and “NATIONAL INTEL. 
LIGENCER.” A record of the times would scarcely 
be complete without a passing notice of the intellec. 
tual combat which those two leading journals at the 
seat of government are carrying on. Blows are dealt 
daily, and often fall heavily. One might almost as 
well attempt to write out an intelligible account of a 
melee between crowds armed with shelalah to set- 
tle a dispute, as to describe in a few short para- 
raphs such a battle. To give a glimpse however of 
the scene, we extract the following. The first, is 
from an article of two columns and a half, in the 
Union of Saturday—from which we have taken 


only so much, as is his reference to the editorial of 


the Intelligencer. The second is the reply of the 
Intelligencer to that portion of said article. 
From the Union of the 28th Feb., 1846. 

After taking breath for ten days, the National In- 
telligencer has at last found a word—a very extra- 
ordinary word—to say in favor of arbitration. Ar- 
gument No. 1 by the Intelligencer in favor of that 
mode of settling the Oregon question has really 
made its appearance, not much more than three 
weeks after the appearance of the official correspon- 
dence on the subject. This argument, if for no other 
reason than that it is brought forth solitary and alone, 
after such protracted gestation—(unum sed leonem? ) 
—shall surely be attended to. 

But first, one word about preliminaries. We con- 
gratulate the Intelligencer upon having got back into 
a very tolerable courtesy of tone. Certainly it bas 
not in ils article of yesterday marched up honestly 
and boldly, and in a true oe spirit, io the “amende 
honorable” in this respect as, for its own credit, we 
had hoped it. would. Still it has done something— 
perhaps, under circumstances, its best. It has at 
least hobbled back into some sort of civility—-halt- 
ing and limping on the way. But no matter, we 
pardon something to the natural petulence of a vain 
struggle, and the consciousness of a bad cause.— 
And 80, we say nothing more on the question of good 
manners. 

But we sincerely regret that we must now accuse 
the Intelligencer of very flagrant misrepresentation as 
to the course of this journal. We regret this not 
the Jess, because that misrepresentation is so very 
plain and palpable as to be entirely harmless. It is 
not, on that account, the less discreditable to the 
Jairness of that journal, while it becomes far more 
discreditable ta its tact and skill. We suggest to 
the Intelligencer hereafter, that it be warned by the 
lesson we now proceed to give it, and make no more 
charges against the Union“ which have in them no 
color of plausibility. Àt was once said of a statesman, 
that his ‘‘policy consisted of a succession of fulse 
oaths.” The Intelligencer will agree with us that 
it was a bad and a weak policy. A system of easily 


ee 

„There is yeta ‘lower deep profound’ beneath 
even this ‘Serbonian bog’ of party failure and dis- 
comfiture, into which some leading men of the whigs 
(net all, i ot ALL) had resolved—perhaps we may say 
have resolved—that the whig party must descend.— 
This ‘lower deep’ is that scheme already doomed to 


wide and lasting celebrity under the name of the 
ARBITRATION PLOT. 


“But that PLOT, in the hands of those who are 
rerponsible for it, was nothing more or less than a 
deliberate and systematic effort of factious opposi- 
tion at home rallying in~secret conclave on a con- 
troversy between our country and England, to force 
an administration charged with bur national inte- 
rests and honor, without its consent, in opposition 
to its judgment, and in transcendence of its legiti- 
mate powers, to put into the arbitrament of an alien, 
if not estranged power and policy, the mighty ques- 
tion.“ &c. ' 

The capital letters, italics, &c. in the above are 
those employed in the publication in the Union.] 


“We willingly subatit to and will abide the judg- 
ment of all candid men, of whatever party whether 
anything could be much more disgraceful to any 
executive administration than the inditing of enune 
tenancing an assault so reckless as this upon co-or- 
dinate branches of the government, affrdnting as it 
does the dignity and independence of both branches 
of congress and tending to the utter subversion of 
the relations which ought to exist between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the government, 
Gross and unjustifiable as this assault was upon 
those members of congress who had publicly indi- 
cated a disposition to favor the measure of arbitra- 
tion, (before it was known to have been either re- 
jected or offered,) we do not know that we should 
have been provoked to language so strong concerns 
ing it, had it not constituted the climax of a series 
of encroachments by this government press, upoh 
the independence of members of congress, whom 
it has systematically exalted and disparaged in pro- 
portion to their degree of servility to the executive 
mandates. An influence is thus sought to be exer- 
cised over congress, which, ifa majority of the twa 
houses be supple enough to bend to it, will strip them 
of their constitutional character of legislators for the 
common defence and general welfare, and degrade 
them to mere registers of edicts issued from the pre- 
sidential palace.” 


Here are three distinct charges against us, given at 
length, with all the proof of them that the “Jntelli- 
gencer“ feels called upon by its own self-respect to 
submit. 

1. It is alleged that we labored in ‘vilification of 
the treaty of Washington,” of its negotiator, and of 
the “senators by whose votes it was ratified.” 


Answer. We have objections to some of the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Washington, and to the 
policy out uf which they sprung; and we said so in 
very temperate and measured language —lunguage 
far less strong than the occasion would have justi- 
fied—language far less strong than that used on the 
subject upon the floor of the senate by the ablest 
statesmen of the country—language as far as pos- 
sible removed from “vilification.” Indeed we take e 
no pleasure in referring to the treaty of Washington, 
When it is not in our way, we choose to avoid it. It 
is at presenta “fixed fact“ in our history. Jo our 
Opinion it does us, as a whole no credit; and, in our 
view, the less said of it the better, save when it is 
referred to as a warning. 


2d. The “Intelligencer” alleges that the above 
extract from our article is “disgraceful to the exe 
cutive administration”? asa “reckless assault upon 
co ordinate branches of the government, affronting 
the dignity and independence of both branches of 
congress,“ &c. 


Answer This is intensely ludicrous. The extract 
quoted from our article does not say one word, either 
expressly or impliedly, of congress; of cither house of 
congress; of the majority in either house of congress; 
of the minortly in either house of congress, nor of 
any action whatever tn either house of congress. This 


detected mirepresentations, is no wiser policy for a is surely enough; but this is by no means all. On 


journal. 


the coutrary the article from which this passage is 


The charge without color of plausibility, which the quoted stated expressly and repeutedly that neither 
Intelligencer has brought against us, is contained in | the whole whig party, nor all the prominent men of 
the ſollow ing passage of its article of yesterday.— ! the whig party, nor all the prominent journals of the 
In reference to our article of Friday the 13ih in | whig party, were included in our censure—that the 
stant, headed the ‘‘arbitraticn scheme” the Intelligen- | mass of whigs united with the majority of the house 
cer says: in rebuking signally the arbitration plot, as matured 

„What was the character of that article? The in secret conclave, under the auspices of James 
essence of it is contained in the following brief ex- Watson Webb, according to his own bvuastful show- 
tracts from a full column of similar matter, (the | ing in the “Courier and Enquirer” of the 28th Janu- 
extracts being preceded by a labored vilification of ary- and, to crown the whole, this very execption 
the treaty of Washington, uf the American states-| was made in the extract which the“ Intelligencer 
man by whom it was negotiated, ane, of course, im- has quoted as a proof that we recklessly assailed 


pliedly of the senators also by whose votes it was both houses of congress! In one word, we confined 
tatified:) our whole censure to the course of action which 
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was revealed in the “Courier” of the 28th January, | »The extract quoted from our article,” says the 
and has not been contradicted—which course of ac- | Union, does not ray one word, either expressly or 
tion no more represents the action, the sentiment, or impliedly, of congress; of either house of congress, of 
the dignity of congress, or of either party in con- the majority in eher house of congress; of the mino- 
gress, than the “Courier and Enquirier“ of the 28th | rity in either house of congress; nor of any action 
of January represents the patriotism, the purity, and | whatever in either house of congress.” 
the national honor of the United States of Ameri-| What, then, was the meaning of the following fur- 
ca! So much for the charge that our article was a ther reference to the ridiculous story of a plot in the 
reckless assault on both houses of congress! We Union“ of the 13th February, in the very article 
ask in all seriousness, will that charge ever venture | announcing the pretended plow 
to raise its head again? On the contrary, if the In-| “But that PLOT, in the hands of those who are 
telligencer means to say, or insinuate, or in any responsible for it, was nothing more nor less than 
way hint that conzress had anything to do with the a deliberate and systematic effurt of faclious opposition 
doings brought to light in the Courier's qrticle, then we | at home, rallying IN SECRET CONCLAVE on a contro- 
shall have something, and something cogent, too, to| versy between our country and England, to force an 
say against the Intelligencer, and in indignant cen- | administration charged with our national interests 
sure of a gross calumny, heaped on the “dignity” and | and honor, without its consent, in opposition to its 
patriotism of a “co-ordinate branch of the govern- | Judgment, and in transcendence of its legitimate 
ment.” But the Intelligencer, though not over pru- | powers, to put into the arbitrament of an alien, if 
dent, as we are showing, has too much caution to| not estranged power and policy, the mighty and vital 
make any such insinuation. question whether the Pacific slope of North Ame 
3d. But the Intelligencer goes on to say, that the rica shall henceforth belong, under God, to Ameri- 
extracts it quotes from our article ‘constitutes the | cans.” = 
climax of u series of encroachments by this govern- Who were to rally for the purpose of forcing the 
ment press upon the independence of members of | administration to an arbitration, unless those who 
congress.“ have a right to control the action of that adminis- 


Auster. Produce your proofs from our columns. tration in matters that concern ‘the national interests 
You have not yet given one word of such proof.— and honor?” Who but members of congress? The 


Produce your proofs; and, till you do so, stand con- “Union,” itself, indeed, in its own columns of the 
victed before the country of having made a charge same date, avows that it was its intention to embrace 


io support of which no fact nor argument, nor any members of congress in this accusation of being con- 


cerned in ə plot. Referring tu the editor of a New 
pore reS VO GORTAT ee DEUME, York paper, (the Courier and Enquirer,) the “Union” 


And naw, having settled the charge made by the | 8938 that he showed ‘the actors who were lo bring it in- 
Intetlizencer 1 us, we havea ates to aake to both houses of congress; and adds the ue 1055 
against the Intelligencer, which we consider a se- mark: “It is not N therefore, ee the 
rious charge against any journal claiming tespect or | WO movers of i . e in both $ uses 
consideration in this country. We shall make this of congress should have ye some o ure at the re- 
charge now and sub nit the proofs of it, though we | Cent correspondence, an re Mee i a rejection 
may thereby crowd oul of our columns till Monday of the proposition submitted ty Mr. Pa 9 
next, what we have cecermined to say on the Intel- How can it be pretended, after this, that the at- 


ligencer's one very extraordinary argument in favor of tempt to fix a sigma on those who favored arbitra- 
arbitration. tion was noi an assault on the dignity and indepen- 


dence of congress? Obviously it was aimed at mem- 
bers of congress, and, if at any body else, only for 
the purpuse of more highly coloring the imputation 
upon the representatives of the states and the people 
in the two houses. 

3. The “Union” further defies us to produce proofs 
from its own columns of any encroachment by the 
government press upon the independence of members 
of congress. These encroachments have consisted 
in the denunciation of actions or opinions adverse to 
those of the executive generally, and especially of 


the course of those who are indispused to plunge 
tule for it, had accomplished some desirable aud the nation into war for “the whole of Oregon” after 
laudable object. To the remonstrance against this the executive itself has proposed to relinquish the 
course on their part they disdain to answer us their | 


l claim to a large part of it; and, generally, in present- 
fellow citizens in any other language than that of ing the executive, or the administration, as the agent 
defiance and insult. 


j f SA for the conduct of foreign affairs, whose lead iti 
With persons thus infatuated it is useless to at- : ese fea 


tempt further argument. We leave them, there- 
fore, in regard to this matter, to their responsi- 
bility, to their conscience, their country, and their 
God. 

We cannot, however, let the article in the govern- 
ment paper pass without a brief notice of the points 
which it undertakes to make with the National In- 
telligencer. 

1. The “Union” denies having ‘‘vilified” the trea- 
ty of Washington, and tts negotiator. Let us rn 
back to the terms employed by that paper iu speak- 
ing of both, and, as we said before, impliedly of 
those senators who voted for it. What is the mean - 
ing, for example, of such language as the following, 
taken from the article headed “he Arbitration 
Scheme,“ in the Union“ of the 13th of last month? 
tjt is not enough thal some men of the whig party, 
already STAGGERING UNDER THE ODIUM of the odious 
portions of the Washington treaty, have yet been fool- 
hardy enough to stand up on tne floor of congress, 
and elsewhere, aud heap dishonor on the title ol 
America [to Oregon] and procianf the force of the 
title of Great Britain,” &c. 

Whom the Union“ meant by “some men” in this 
case no one can mistake; for, except ihe disling ui3sti- 
ed negotiator of that trealy, there were no men of 
the whig party more responsible for ilt—or as we 
should say, more entitled to the honor of it—than 
those of the democratic party then in the segate 
who advised and consented” to its ratification. Of 
that party ten democratic senators voted fur that 
zreaty, und we give their names, that it may be 
known who they are who share with the whig “men” 
the denunciations of the government paper: they 
were Mr. Calboun, Mr. Cuthbert, Mr. Fulton, Mr. 
King, Mr: Sevier, Mr. Tappan, Mr. Walker, Mr. „We see already, in this very debate in the senate 
Woodbury, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Yuung. of the United States, the good effects of thal nation- 

2. But the “Union” intended no assault upon the al rebuke visited upon such n pogas the laggard or 
independence and dignity oi congress when it broach- | the TRAITOR during the war of 1812.”—Union, De- 
ed this idea of an ‘arbitration piot.” cember 20. ; 


THE GOVERNMENT PRESS. 

From the National Intelligencer March 3d, 1846. 

Tha “Union” of Saturday night last contains an 
article of a column or two in length, in reply to ours 
of Friday, parts of which are in a tone as high and 
fierce as though the administration and its organ, 
instead of having placed the country in a position 
of imminent danger by the final rejection of the 
profferred reference to arbitration of our differences 
with Great Britain, without presenting any substi- 


stead of allowing members to judge, as is their un- 
doubted right, in all such matters, for themselves.— 
luis not easy to prove a general complexion or char- 
acter by particular circumstances or incidents; but, 
to comply, in part, at least, with the request of the 
editor of the “Union” to produce proofs, we submit 
the following extracts irom such numbers of the 
“Union” as we have been able at so short a notice to 
consult, to each of which we prefix a caption, in- 
dicating what we understand to be ite scope and 
bearing: l 

DENUNCIATIONS OF INDEPENDENT SENATORS. ‘Ac. 
curding to our observation fur many years past, some 
one or more of the sovereign states of the American 
Union have from time to Lime, through their senators 
in congress been grossiy misrepresented upon im - 
portant occasions; misrepresented by agents accredit- 
ed to the national legislature, and bound by the na 
ture of the service iu which they are engaged, and 
by the spirit of our constitution, to see that the will 
ol the constituent body, and not their own wall, if it 
be in conflict, shall be expressed in the councils of 
the country. 

“We think it not altogether improbable that this 
sort of representative treachery wili be repeated in some 
quarter durmg the pendency of the present ‘long 
session.’ 
ascribed lo CERTAIN SENATORS are really enlertained, 
and shall be adhered to. — Union, December 23. 

Hectorine Conoress. “NO PUBLIC MAN HERE 
has the temerity, if he has the disposition, to stem the 
torrent oi indignation which would pour upon him 
Who would think of turning his back upon his coun- 
try, if a war were waged against Great Britain for 
the whole of Oregon. 


business, if not the duty of congress to follow, in- 


This will be the case, no doubt, if opinions | 


5 


Mork or ir. “Once for all, we tell the interested 
opponents of the administration—the few selfish jour- 
nalists who yelp out their denunciations of the ex- 
ecntive—that all their efforts to stem the ewelling 
tide of popular enthusiasm in favor of the Oregon 
policy of the government will be utterly in vain." — 
* „And on all hands it is manifest that the pa- 
triotism of the country has reposed its trust in the 
firmness and prudence of the administration. We 
have no fear [have we?) that conaress will not do ils 
duly. There will be no flinching [will there?] from 
our present bold and dignified attitude. — Union, 
January 7. 


FROWNING DOWN opposiTiON. “Then (whenever, 
as now, it pleases the administration to assume it- 
self to be in the right in a foreign controversy] has 
arisen the very crisis in our affairs, in view of which 
the federal constitution makes us ons. The states- 
man, the press, the party, the policy, which then lifts 
a finger to annoy or embarrass in least an adminis- 
tration seeking to be true to its (rust, as the constitu- 
tional guardian and defender of the rights and honor 

lof the country, ASSUMES A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
An opposition has in such a case no rational pretext 
for interference.” Union, Jan. 5. 
DELIBERATION DENOUNCED. “Let no democrat 
shelter his inactivity now behind the Telamonian 
shield of Jackson. Jackson’s policy was suited to 
the demands of Jackson's day.“ - Union, Jan. 7. 

INTIMIDATION OF FRIgNDS. The administration, 
limiting itself as it has hitherto done, and as we 
know it will continue to do, to the steadfast and sin- 
gle-eyed pursuits of the interests of the whole coun- 
try during the term of its existence, is destined (we 
humbly hope, we firmly believe) to triumph at once 
and alike over the acrgmonious hostilities of ene- 
mies, and the faltering hesitation of friends, if there 
be any cliques or cabals and personal combinations 
either to cripple or to cramp it. We predict, with 
assured and undoubting confidence, that such cliques 
and cotnbinations, if any should unfortunately here- 
after happen to arise from any cause whatsoever, 
WILL SOON BE ARRESTED, While the administration 
shall hold victoriously on in its proper career of 
firm moderation and patriotic wisfom.” 

[Union Jan. 26. 


Ditto. “It has become a subject of sincere re- 
gret that with so heavy a majority of the friends of 
the administration in both houses of congress, some 
prompt and efficient measures have not already been 
taken to carry out the recommendation of the mes- 
sage with respect to the notice, against which so 
small a comparative portion of the democratic party has 
taken ground. We cannot help considering it as 
most unfortunate, in view of the general harmony 
which prevails in our ranks out of the doors of con- 
gress, that in a body which is supposed to reflect so 
strongly the will of the people, so many members“ 
should feel themselves compelled, by the force of 
their own impressions, to hesitate upon the question.“ 
* * «There are other lights in which the 
position of the party presents itself, which we shall 
notice on another occasion.“ 0 * * But 
we must wait wilh some palience, and think with some 
loleration, too, until events themselves shall remove 
all doubls ABOUT THE POSITION OF MEN, and the pros- 
pect before us. We conclude, as we commenced, 
with the expression of the expectation that the Ore- 
gon debate may now be terminated in a very few 
days; and that with its termination every eppearance 
of discord in our ranks may vanish.” 

Union, Feb. 3. 

RipicvLING THE FRIENDS or rack. But we 
have, we do believe, treated this anti-war outcry 
with greater deference and ceremony than it merits. 
We regard it as altogether unsupported by facis. In 
one respect, however, the outcry is a favorable sign 
of the times. II affords conclusive evidence of the 
firmness and patriotic impulses of the administration.— 
If the slightest tendency to shrink frum the main- 
tenance of the national right and national honor had 
been manifested—if any symptom of timidity had 
deen exhibited, what a swelling tide of indignation 
would have cast up against it the charge of pusil. 
lanimity and cowardly desertion of our rights! Let 
the opposition, then, scream as. loudly as they may, 
„war“ — war“ — war.“ I thank thee, Jew, for 
leaching me that word.. — Jan. 10. 


INSULTING WHIGS PARTICULARLY AND GENERALLY. 
“Some of our statesmen are talking very loudly 
about American honor.” Well, and who are they, 
pray, that are guilty of this crying offence? Are 
Mr. Webster’s sensibilities particularly aroused by 
that theme? With an exception or two, (the more 
conspicuous from being almost alone,) wuar wn 
has had the generous ardor fo talk as he should, witb- 
out reserve, without qualification, AND WITHOUT 
DREAD, about ‘American honor?” °—Dee. 26. 

We presume it will be admitted that we have, by 
these quotations, made out our case. 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
SESSION. 


FIRST 


SENATE. 


Fesruary 25. Mr. Simmons, introduced a reso- 
lution instructing the library committee to report a 
bill to ensploy Hiram Pewers to execute an eques- 
trian statue of Washington. 

On motion of Mr. Niles, a resolution was adopted 
inquiring if any contract had been entered into for 
the transportation of the United States mail to Eu. 
rope by a line of steamers in pursuance of the act of 
last session. 

The joint resolution for the transmission of books 
to the minister of justice in France, was passed. 

The Oregon notice resolutions, were resumed. 

Mr. Dickinson, concluded his speech begun on yes. 
terday. In the course of his remarks, Mr. D. spoke 
in vindication of Mr. Cass from the intemperate as- 
persions which had emanated from lord Brougham, 
a few years ago in a debate in the British house of 
peers, and poured forth by that peer against Mr. 
Cass, in irritation at his successful exertions in de- 
feating their pretensions of search of French, Ame- 
ric an. and the vessels of all other nations, as being a 
right belonging to them and exempt from any peril. 
Mr. D. also threw out some hopes of settling the 
Oregon controversy by involving it in commercial 
arrangements. 


Mr. Dayton, moved that the further consideration 
of the resolutions he deferred till next Monday fort- 
night. 

SMr. Allen, was opposed to the motion, and made 
some remarks explanatory of his opposition, and also 
some allusion to the scheme broached abroad of im- 
posing a monarch with hereditary institutions on 
Mexico. 

Mr. Calhoun, said he hoped the motion would not 
prevail. 

Mr. Cass, did not think there was any benefit to 
arise from postponing. 

Mr. Berrien, said be would like to be acquainted 
with the form of amendment proposed to be offered 
by Mr. Colquitt, of Ga., before consenting to vote on 
the question. At the request of Mr. B. 

Mr. Dayton, withdrew his motion for postpone- 
ment. 

i Mr. Colquitt, then offered his amendment, as fol- 
ows: 

Resolved, That notice be given, in terms of the treaty, 
for abrogating the convention made between Great Brit- 
ain and the United Srates on the twenueth of October, 
eighteen hundred and eightcen, and continued by the 
convention of eighteen hundred and twenty seven, iin 
mediately after the close ot the present session of con- 

ress, unless the president, in his discretion, shall consi- 
5 der it expedient to defer it to n later period. 

Resolved, That it is earnestly desired that the long- 
sianding controverey, sething limiis in the Oregon terri- 
tory, be speedily settled by negotiation and compromise, 
in order to Wanqnilize the public mind, and to preserve 
the friendly relations of the two countries, 

Which, on motion of Mr. Crilicnden, was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun, expressed the wish thet all the 
amendments might be early or at once disposed of, 
say on to-morrow. 


Mr. Criltenden, hoped the amendments would not 
be decided, before the arguments on the whole sub- 
ject and original resolutions had been fully gone 
through with. 


Mr. Calhoun, said he had predicated his proposal 
on the condition that no senator was prepared to go 
in debate on the amendments; he had taken for gran 
ted that senators bad made up their minds as to the 
amendments. When the resolution shall have re- 
ceived its final shape, he would present to the senate 
his views in regard to it, as would like wise others, 
be presumed. 


Mr. Allen, objected to voting on the amendments 
to-morrow, or Uil the debate was closed. He 
thought n would be better to take the question on 
the amendments when the question on ine original 
resolution is laken. 

Mr. Calhoun, preſerred a more regular and parlia- 
mentary course of proceedure. . 

Here ou motion, the senate went into executive 
session, and therealter adjourned. 


Franz 26. Alter presentation of petitions, 

ano otber business, the senale resumed the consider- 
ation of the special order, viz: the resolutions for 
giving notice of the annulment of the Oregon con- 
vention. 

Mr. Breese, said that when in order, he would pro- 
pose the following as an amendment: 

Resolved, ‘What the president of the United States, be, 
and he is bereby, authorized and directed to give nouce 
to the Biiush government that it is the desire of the guv- 
erument of the United States to annul and abrogate the 
provisions of the third article of the convention conclu: 


among them tho following:—For the importa- 
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I ded between the government of the United States of compromise. Gentlemen might say, “if you offer 
| America and his Britannic majesty the king of the Uni- to compromise you offer to abandon our own.” Why 


ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 20th 
uf October, 1318, and indefinitely continued by the con- 
vention between the same parties, signed at London the 
6th of Auguat, 1827. 

Resolved further, That on the expiration of twelve 
months fiom the day of giving the said notice, the said 
convention shall be considered annulled and abrogated. 

Debate was continued, and » further amendment 
was offered by Mr. Hann gan, as reported on page 
10, after which the senate adjourned, till the 2d of 
March. (See page 7) 


Mauch 2. A number of memorials were presen- 


tion of steel free from duty; for the admission of 
books free from duty; for the erection of fortifica- 
tions upon the lakes; for abrogating the treaty of 
1842 with the Seneca ludiane. 


Mr. Sample, of Illinois, presented resolutions from 
the legislature of that state asking congress to yield 
nothing of the claim to the whole of, Oregon and to 
defend every inch of territory at all hazards. The 
resolutions also propose the immediate abrogation of 
the convention of 1827. 

Resolutions were also presented from the legisla- 
ture of Tennessee in defence of a vigorous prosecu. 
lion of the naval depot recommended by congress 
and located at Memplis. 


Mr. Dayton. of N. J., offered a resolution calling 
upon the president of the United States to communi- 
cate to the senate whether, in his opinion, the pre- 
sent stute of our ſoreign relations demands any in- 
crease of the army and navy, and if so, what cir 
cumstances are making the increase necessary. The 
resolution, under the rule, lies over for one cay. 

Mr. Alchison, of Mo., from the committee on ter- 
ritories, reported a bill in favor of arming the mili- 
lia of Oregon for their own defence, &c. This bill 
was read twice and took its place upon the calendar. 

The debate upon the question of notice was con- 
tinned. Mr. Breese, of Ill., addressed the committee 
in defence of the extreme claim and extreme mea- 
sures. The floor was given to Mr. Dayton, and 

The sonate adjourned. 


Mancn 3. The President laid before the senate a 
communication from the secretary of the navy, 
transmitting a statement of the naval forces of fo- 
reign powers. Ou motion of Mr. J. M. Clayton, 
5000 extra copies were ordered to be printed. 


Oregon correspondence. Mr. J. M. Clayton, offered 
a resolution, calling upon the President of the U. 
States for copies of any correspondence which has 
taken place in reference to the Oregon question, it 
not incoinpatible with the public interests, since the 
4th February. Laid over under the rule. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Dayton, 
requesting the President of the United States to in- 
form the senate whether, in his judgment, the state 
of our foreign relations requires at this time an in- 
crease of our naval or military force; and if neces- 
sary what the circumstances are which give rise to 
the necessity, was, al the suggestion of Mr. Sevier, 
passed over for a day or two. 


Oregon debate. After some unimportant business 
the senate proceded to the special order of the day, 
and the Oregon notice debate was resumed. 


Mr. Dayton, said the debate on this question be- 
gan, as he expected it would end, by generalities— 
and there was no precise question before the senate. 
Were he as anxious for the whole of Oregon as some 
genticmen on the other side of the chamber, he 
would narrow down the question to a single point.— 
He would meet Great Britain on the very ground 
she had taken, that occupancy alone could give a 
tile to the territory. He would stand just where 
he now stood. and leave to time and emigration the 
settlement of the question in our favor. He would 
tulerate a little longer the policy of this unnatural 
double headed government, and run the hazard of dis- 
pules and conflicts between the settlements in the | 
territory. Mr. D. then went into an examination of | 
the documents accompanying the president's mes- 
sage, and especially, the report of Mr. White, the 
U. S. agent, to ehow that the dest feelings existed 
between the Hu-isou’s Bay Coinpany and our cit- 
zens who had formed a provisional government there | 
and the little probability that exists as to a conil:ct 
between them. 


Mr. D. then proceeded to review the recent corres- 

i pondence between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham 
i—and to express his regret that arbitration had been 
rejected. He thought that the grounds upon which 
Mr. Buchanan refused to submit to arbitration were 
untenable, and feared that the civilized world would 
look upon them with distrust. Mr. D. said he was 
in favor of settling the controvarsy by compromise, as 
indicuted in the resolutions offered by the senator 
from Georgia, (Mr. Colquitt.) it must be settled by | 
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the very question is, What is our own?” Mr. D. 
then went on to show that in our settlement of the 
boundary with Russia, we had acknowledged that 
Great Britain had rights on the northwest coast, and 
said he would read from certain documents in the 
possession of the senate, from which. however, the 
injunction of secrecy had not been removed, to sus- 
tain his position. He would, however, only give 
such portions as were already in the possession of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Sevier, rose to a point of order. He contend- 
ed that it was out of order for any senator even to 
allude to any thing from which the injunction of 
secrecy had not been removed. 

Mr. Dayton, said he would pass the document by. 
He had no wish to trespass on any rule of the se- 
nate. He then went on to show that there was at 
least a doubt attending the validity of our title above 
499—and denounced eit as ungenerous and uncandid 
in gentlemen on the other side of the chamber to 
declare emphatically that our title up to 54° 40’ was 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt, and that we do 
not and therefore cannot controvert it—when, as 
had been remarked by the distinguished senator from 
Massachusetts a few days ago— his tongue should 
be blistered before he would utter a word to gainsay 
our title while the negotiation was pending.“ He 
would put il to those senators to say whether if the 
intellect of the senate was brought to bear in favor 
of the title of Great Britain above 490, our title 
would not admit, at Jeast, of the shadow of a doubt. 

When Mr. D. had concluded, Mr. Haywood obtain- 
ed the floor, and expressing a wish to defer his re 
marks until to-morrow. 

The senate adjourned. 


Marcu 4. The committee on printing made re- 
ports in favor of printing 3000 extra copies of the 
report of the committee on post offices and post 
roads relative to post routes in Texas. Adopte!.— 
Also to print 25.000 extra copies of the report of 
the commissioner of patents. 

Oregon notice debate. Mr. Haywood, who was en- 
titled to the floor, commenced his speech with an 
elaborate defence of the president“ course in rela- 
tion to the Oregon negotiation. and denounced the 
course which had been displayed by some of his own 
party in assailing, in the manner they had done, the 
Ashburton treaty. Mr. H. then presented a brief 
view of the state of the Oregon question; and con- 
tended that the president now stood where he stood 
in August last—viz: upon the line of 499—and that 
no where in his message could it be shown that he 
stood upon 540 40“. Although he believed our title 
to be clear be had offerd to compromise on 49°, and 
although he had withdrawn the offer, he still held 
the door open for Great Britain to enter upon that 
line. Mr. H. was in favor of the notice, ase great 
moral weapon to place in the hands of the execu- 
live. He thought the question must be settled with- 
in the year, or it could not be settled at ali peacea- 
bly—and said he would stand by the president upon 
the line of 499; and below that line substantially, he 
would not talk aboutinches The American people 
would never consent to yield the territory, be the 
consequences what they may. Mr. H. also had 
some slight altercation with Mr. Allen, while com- 
inenting upon the remarks of the senator from Ohio, 
that “England dare bot go to war with the United 
States,” and before be closed his speech a motion 
was carried to adjourn. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wenpnespay, Fes. 25. Mr. Ramsay, from the 
committee on naval affairs, reported a bill for the 
comencement of fortifications at New Bedford. 

Mr. Hunter, of Va., reported a bill for the retro- 
cession of the city of Alexandria to the state of Vir- 
ginia. Read twice and referred to the committee of 
the whole. J% 

The committee upon a revisal of the rules and or- 
ders, reported a rule requiring the speaker to allow 
a division upon each item of expenditure ut the time 
of the engrossment of a bill when the bill was for 
the purpose of internal improvement. 

The main question was cairied by a vote of 98 to 
75. 

The yeas and nays were then called upon the 
adoption uf the resolution, and the vote stood—yeas 
106, nays 71, and reconsideration was rejected by 
ayes 8U, noes 95. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, gave notice that he would 
to-morrow bring in a resolution to make the rule 
designed for bilis for internal improvements alone, 
applicable to all bills, whether for revenue, for for- 
tifications or appropriation bills of any sort. i 

Mr. McKay, moved that the house go into commit- 
tee of the whole, which prevailed. 

Mr. Paine, of Ala., (who was entitled to the floor 
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upon the river and harbor bill.) opposed the bill 
warmly upon constitutional grounds. The measure 
was denounced as a monster, &c. r 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, replied; and defended the 
Jake country and members from the aspersions put 
upon it and them by the member from Alabama. 

Mr. McClernand, obtained the floor, when the bill 
was laid aside for the day. 


Mr. Brodhead, asked the favorable consideration of 


a bill from the senate, making an appropriation for 
supplying the minister of justice in France with co- 
pies of the decisions vf the courts of the Union. 

The bill was passed both in committee and in the 
house, when an adjournment was moved and carried. 

Tnuntpar, Fes. 26. After some conversation 
between Messrs. Payne and Brinkerhoff, in relation 
to the comparative amount of expenditures provided 
for by the fortiticatipn bill in the southern and north 
ern frontiers, and the reception of sundry executive 
communications; 

The harbor and river bill, reported from the com- 
mittee on commerce, was taken up in committee of 
the whole, and advocated by Mr. McClelland, and op- 

by Mr. Rhett, as unconstitutional. Me. Hudson 
next advocated it. A quorum being found wanting, 
the committee rose and the h use adjourned. 

Faivay, Fes. 27. Some progress was made with 
the private calendar, after which the house ad. 
journed. 


Sarundar, Fes. 28.—Postage. Mr. Harper pre- 
sented resolutions of the state of Ohio, against any 
change of the law fixing the rates of postage tend- 
ing to increase the present rates; which were re- 
ferred to the committee on post office and post 
roads. . 

Smithsonian Bequest.—Mr. Owen, from the select 
committee on the Smithsonian Bequest, to which was 
referred the bill to establish the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, reported a substitute for the bill, accom- 
panied by the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this report be printed; that the substi- 
tute herewith reporied be referred tothe committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union, and be printed separa- 
tely in the form of a bill; and that the same be made 
the special order uf the day for the second Tuesday in 
April next. A 

A division of the question was called; and, the 
motion being on the last clause, making it the spe- 
cis) order 

Mr. Owen said it was nearly sight years since the 
money proposed to be appropriated by the Smithson- 
ian bill had been paid to the United States, and not 
a dollar of it had yet been used ſor the purposes 
specified in the bequest. Congress could not be sup- 
posed indifferent on this subject; but it had been 
overlooked and postponed amidst unfinished business 
in the conflict of great subjects. So it would be 
again if some day was not fixed. If the day desig- 
nated by the committee was thought still too early, a 
later might be named. Unless some day was fixed, 
the chances were that it would be lost by delay; and 
the reproach would still rest upon us of having re- 
ceived money for one of the best objects upon earth, 
and of having then done nothing with it. 

Two-thirds voting for the resolution, it passed. 

So the Smithsonian bill was made the special or- 
der for the second Tuesday in April. 

Private bills. —The house resolved itself into com- 
mittee of the whole house, [Mr. Rathbun in the 
ra and proceeded to the consideration of private 

ills 


ills. 

Heirs of Col. Wm. Grayson.—The bill granting 
commutation of half-pay to the legal representa- 
tives of Col. Wm. Grayson, of the revolutionary 
army, (which had been before the committee and 
discussed on two preceding days of the present ses- 
sion,) was first in order. | . 

The debate wus resuined, and the bill was advo- 
cated by Messrs. Seddon, Bayly, Joseph Johnson, and 
Garrett Davis, and was opposed by Mr. Clarke. 

Upon closing the debate— | 

A motion was made by Mr. Gordon that the bill be 
laid aside to be reported to the house, with a recom- 
mendation that itdo not pass.” 

Mr. John Quincy Adams moved to amend the mo- 
tion by striking out the word not. 

The question on this motion was taken by tellers, 
and it passed in the affirmative, 64 to 60. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill to 
the ha use. 

When a motion was immediately made to adjourn; 
which prevailed. And the house adjourned until 
Monday next. 

Monpar, Marcu 2.—New Jersey contested election. 
The report of the committee on contested elections 
was called up for consideration. 

The majority,—three whigs and two democrats, 
declare that the Hon. John Runk (big. nember) has 
aright to his seat. The minority, four democrats, 
declare that Mr. Farlee has a right to his seat. 
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Mr. Jones, of Ga., in reply, declared that students 
had no right to vote. They were not citizens unless 
they intended to remain forever where they studied. 
They even lost their residence in the houses they had 
left and in the place where they temporarily were. 
While a student he could not vote unless he intended 
to remain for ever where he was. 

Mr. McHenry, of Ky., replied in behalf of the sit- 
ting member, when the previous question and a call 
of the house were moved by Mr. Tibbatls, of Ky., 
and ordered. 

After a discussion of points of order, the house 
was brought to a vote upon the resolution of the mi- 
nority of the committee on elections: 

“That Mr. Farlee was entitled to the seat held by 
Mr. Runk.” This resolution was rejected, yeas 76, 
ga 112. 
he question returned upon the second resolu- 
t 


Mr. Dobbin, of N. C., (democrat) who made the 
majority report, moved that Mr. Farlee be heard at 
the bar of the house. The motion was agreed to. 

The reports were then read. Mr. Harper, of Oh io, 
defended the report of the majority of the commit. 
tee, in favor of the silting member. He argued that 
it was an outrage upon the rights of franchise to de- 
prive the citizens from voting because they were 
passing years of żheir time in a state in the pursuit 
of collegiate or other studies, particularly when, as 
testified here, they were taxed and held their resi- 
dence without intending to return to their old homes. 
They were citizens on oath and looked upon Prince- 
ton as their home. It was their home. 


Mr. Hamlin, of Me., replied, and addressed the 
house at length in defence of the minority report.— 
Mr. H. reflected both upon the veracity of the stu- 
dents at Theological Princeton and upon the cler- 
gy,—charging the latter with mercenary motives, 
and the former with making declarations which 
were falsified by the acts of their lives. When they 
said they left home they said what they had no right 
to say. 

Mr. Dobbin, said that as a candid man who had 
investigated the subject most dispassionately, he 
was obliged to decide in favor of the sitting mem- 
ber. The constitution of New Jersey, the law of 
New Jersey, and the evidence given upon the case, 
all had brought him to the conclusion to which he 
had arrived. 


Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, made a speech in de- 
fence of the claimant, preceded by an explanation 
of a remark previously made that education was 
an enemy to democracy.” He meant no more by 
this than that men were by nature democrats, and 
that they were spoiled by education when they be- 


c higs. To illustrate what he meant he would : A À : 
auols Tom an 0 in Blackwood’s Magazine of | ‘Ayes 96, noes 96. “The cbair votes in the ne- 


1832, written by Wilson. ‘Toryism was an innate | gative and the resolution is lost.” Mr. Runk retain- 
principle of human beings, and evil habit made them | in hu seat. Applause followed this. : 

whigs.” : ö r. Sawyer, sent a letter to the clerk’s desk, taken 
The house adjourned before Mr. Chipman closed. from the New York Tribune, giving some account of 


k his personal habits in the house and holding him up 
Tuxspay, Marcu 3. The speaker laid before the | to ridicule. Mr. S., after making his complaint, re- 
house a communication from the clerk of the house 


as sumed his seat, when 
upon the subject of the expense of furnishing the | Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, moved ‘the expulsion of 
reporters with a copy of the public documents.— 


i C ; the reporters and letter-writers of the Tribune.“ 
The cost, it was said, would be about $300 a session. | The previous question was immediately called. 
On motion of Mr. Hillierd, of Ala., a resolution 


| : p Mr. Schenck, said that when Mr. Heiss, of the of- 
was adopted, calling upon the president of the United | ficial organ, and one of the printers of the house, 
States for a copy of the contracts which have been | charged an honorable member of this house with be- 
made by the postmaster general upon the subject of 


> | ing a common liar, and everything else that was 
the transmission of the mails of the United States to | base, the house refused to act upon the resolution of 
foreign countries. 


, complaint and laid it upon the table. But now the 
New Jersey contested election. The house resumed | the case was different. He coyld not defend what 
the consideration of the reports of the committee, 


the reporter of the Tribune had said, but he was the 
on elections. friend of consistent and fair action. 
Mr. Chipman, of Mich., addressed the house against | The house paid no heed to this, and the resolution 
the whig member, contending that the students of | was adopted expelling the reporters and letter—wri- 
Princeton college had no right to vote. 


ters of the Tribune, : 

Mr. Jenkins, of N. Y., made an argument upon | The 1 0 5 vote of 119-1049 
the merits of the case, and spoke his hour in de- 
fence of Mr. Farlee, the present claimant. C 

Mr. Culver, of N. Y., addressed the house in re. THE OREGON QUESTION. 
ply to the two speeches preceding, in argument, in 
defence of the sitting momber. 

Mr. Toombs, of Ga., made a brief argument upon 
the same side of the question. He was followed by 
Mr. Schenck, in defence of the sitting member, and 
of the right of franchise. Mr. Schenck proposed 
that the house should decide upon each of the votes 
which the minority of the committee on elections 
proposed to reject separately. He wished to have 
an opportunity to do this himself, and to allow others 
the same opportunity. The measure proposed was 
not without precedent, and it seemed to him most 
just. The reports made the case clear, and mem- 
bers, therefore, would be able to decide intelligently 
for themselves. - 

Several members rose to continue the discussion. 

Mr. Tibbatts, after moving that a call for the pre- 
vious question ‘ve seconded, moved an adjournment, 
which was carried. 


Wennespar, Marcu 4.—Neto Jersey contested elec- 
tion. Mr. Hopk 


on: 

“That Issac Forlee is not elected a member of this 
house.” 

The resolution was adopted, yeas 119, nays 66. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Me., offered a resolution declar- 
ing “that John Runk was nota member of this 
house.“ 

The speaker declared that this was a privileged 
motion and that it was in order. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Va., then moved, as a test of the 
strength of the house, to lay the whole subject upon 
the table. The yeas aud nays were called and the 
vote was yeas 93, nays 99. The previous question 
was then seconded—ayes 124. 


The main question was put and the house brought 
to a vote upon the resolution “that Joho Runk was 
not elected a member of this house.“ After great 
confusion and excitement, the result was finally an- 
nounced by the speaker as follows: 


IN SENATE, THURSDAY FEBRUARY 26, 1846 


Mr. Crittenden. said that he had examined care- 
fully the emendment suggested by the honorable 
senator from Georgia over the way, (Mr. Colquitt,) 
with the most anxious desire to consult and concen- 
trate the opinions of that gentlemen in his own re- 
solutions. He felt no particular attachment to the 
form in which his own amendment had been moved 
and he found that that which had been proposed b 
the gentleman from Georgia differed so little from 
his that he had not the slightest objection to adopt it 
in the place of hisown But he discovered that be- 
sides the modification thus proposed by the gentle. 
man’s first resolution, there was another member of 
it containing in itself a distinct and substantive pro- 
position: and in this he could not so entirely concur 
as to adopt it together with the first part. U was in 
effect, a different and distinct proposition, not so in- 
timately connected with or dependent upon the sena- 
tor’s first proposition but that he might move it alone 
and on its own merits, at any lime he chose so to do. 
With regard to the other which Mr. C. had adopted 
he hoped the senator would allow a slight modifica. 
tlon in it, with which alteration he should consider 
it as his own. Mr. C. was understoud to say that 
there were other propositions which had been moved 
or suggested which he hoped a little time and con- 
sultation would enable them to agree upon. His 
own he cheerfully gave up. 

It was supposed necessary by the senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Webster). to get, a8 soon as pos- 
sible some vote of the senate that might indicate the 
mind of a majority of its members in time to be sent 
by the next steamer to England. For his own part, 
Mr. C. did not think it likely that such a vote would 


ins moved a call of the house to act 
upon the motion made last evening by Mr. Tibbalis, 
of Kentucky. that the previous question be seconded 
by the house upun the New Jersey contested elec- 
tion case. 

The house by a vole of 75 to 68 refused to second 
the motion for the previous question. 

The whole subject was now reopened and 

Mr. Hampton, of New Jersey, continued the debate 
in defence uf the sitting member, having contended 
that the letter and spirit of the constitution and laws 
of New Jersey were that students conforming to the 
laws of the state had a right to vote. Jf they resided 
one year in the state and five months in the county, 
tbey had this right and no man or act could deprive 
them of it justly. 


8 


exert much influence on either side of the water.— 
The motive, however, was certainly laudable. 
should be the wish of every one that anything which 
might tend to the preservation of peace should be 
communicated with the utmost despatch; but he did 
not think it important that the action of the senate 
should be hastened for such a purpose as that to 
which he had referred. Mr.C feared that senators 
were becoming too much like the Athenians in the 
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And here Mr. C. could not forbear to express his; accept of the first part of the amendment of the sen- 


It} regret thatthe rejection by the executive depart- 


ment of the offers of arbitration, which had been 
made to it by the representative of the British gov- 
ernment, had been placed on the ground set forth in 
the diplomatic correspondence submitted by the pre- 
sicent to the senate. He had no wish improperly to 
interfere with those whose province it was to con 


duet the foreign affairs of the country, but he could 


days of Demosthenes, who, instead of consulting and not conceive what right we had to place ourselves 
deciding on measures for their own independence | in this respect above all who hid gone before us, and 
ond safety, were continually inquiring—*What is! above all the other nations of the world, by declar- 


Philip doing?” He hoped we should treat this whole 
Guestion in a spirit becoming that body and the na- 
tion which it represes.ted—without haste, without 
vaunting, without prejudice, withcut passion; that 
they should treat it as a great question, in which the 
peace of the world was concerned, in which we had 
a right to take part, and in which we were resolved 
to act such a part as the whole world should admit 
to be at once just and patriotic. This, in his judg- 
ment, would oller the best security fur peace. 


Whatı ver might be the little temporary efferves- 
cence produced by the heat of the discussion. espe- 
cially in sts early stages he hoped that the effect of a 
more protracted debate and a cooler consideration of 


tne merits and bearings of the whole subject, would | tion, and other more suitable arbitrators. 


ing that our disputes never should be submitted to 
arbitration—that, however other nations might agree 
to settle their differences, we never would conde- 
scend to make an umpire of any body, and that the 
rights of boundary were not in themselves a fit sub- 
ject for arbitration. 


The doctrine was pure interpolation into the code 
of international law-—a code on which all the world 
had agreed, and which we, as one of the nations of 
the world had adopted ‘The choice of an arbitrator 
was another matter; we might reject in (hat capacity 
the proposal uf any crowned head. Crowned heads, 
thank God, were not always the wisest and best in 
this world; but there were other modes of arbitra 
There 


lead to a decision marked hy (emperastce and wis- were men who were born private citizens, and not 


dom. He hoped and contidently believed that such 
a course would be pursued, and that such would be 
its ultimate result. He could see no necessity for 
hastening a decision—none. The notice, at all 
events, would not be given till after the close of the 
session, and therefore there was no need of haste in 
the matter. The subject, meanwhile, remained open 
to diplomatic negotiation between this government 
and all foreign governments. Those who conducted 
the foreign relations of the government had this duty 
in their hands, and they were personally responsible 
to the nation for the right exercise of the weighty 
power which had been entrusted to their hands. To 
that responsibility he would hold them, to that re- 
sponsibility they would be held by the united judg- 
ment of the whole world. The eyes of all Christen- 
dom were fastened upon them, and every civilized 
nation on the earth would hold them to the responsi- 
bilities of peace or war. For one, Mr. C. was not 
disposed to relax or to dia int this responsibility 
not one jot. If the administration felt the greatness 
of its position, let it feel also the responsibility which 
attached to it. Those who should involve this coun- 
try in an unjust cr in a needless war, must encoun- 
ter a responsibility weighty enough to sink a navy. 
Let them beware. To defend the national rights 
was one thing; to rush needlessly into war was quite 
another. To protect the vital interests of this cuun- 
try was their solemn duty, and of those interests 
peace was the greatest and the mightiest. ‘I'he du- 
lies Were not inconsistent; bul let thein not uct in a 
vaunling spirit: let us have no fanaticism in politics. 


Considerations more profound —considerations of a 
higher and nobler sort should actuate those entrusted 
with a nation’s destiny. No hasty expressions posse 
ing between two negotialors—oo poung or strutung 
upon the stage, could Justily the gelling two such 
nations into a state of war. No, said Mr. C, we the 
people of the United States take a different view ol 
the matter. We feel no need of going to war to 
make a choracter—we have a character. We ure 
not obliged to set up idle and extravagant pretensions, 
or utter the language ol inflated boasting, to make 
the world believe we are a brave prople, and will 
not yield our rights. um has ever been too much 
the disposition uf repybiics. We have a just tile to 
Oregon—a title just geographically and just politi- 
cally—and this was enough without avy voasting.— 
A silent and dignified course is more worthy of our- 
seives and of ddt course. In the conscious power ol 
Vindicalmg our righta, whenever they stuuid be al- 
tempted to be assailed, we are under no necessity ol 
vilitying the character of others. 


He concurred with tie honorable senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benton) that it would be must proper 
for the sevate to act on the resolutions sent frum the 
house of representatives, to make such ameudments 
or alterations in them as to them might seem neces- 
sary and proper, and then send them back to the 
other branch of the legislature. He was desirous tu 
show, belore our own people and before the world, 
a decided disposition to preserve peace, and he was 
prepared to go to the full extent of their constitu- 
tional power honorably to secure that end. It was 
not their duty to seek a war, and for ene he wus wil- 
ling and most anxious that the peace of the country 
should be properly and hunoravly preserved, aud 
this vexed question brought to a final settement.— 
Let this be done by negotiation, by aruitration, or 
some of those modes recognized aa fit and becoming 
to settle the differences of nations, without a recur- 
rence to the aword. 


happiness. 
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princes, who—by their wisdom, their knowledge, 
their experience, and their personal virtues—were 
fitted to be a judging power, whose decision no na- 
(ion need be ashamed to submit to. Why not refer 
the settlement of this controverted question to such 
a tribunal? To do s0, instead of degrading us, would, 
in his estimation, be one of the noblest tributes that 
ever could be offerred to the wisdom and excellence 
of republican institutions. For a great and power. 
ful nation voluntarily to submit a great question, 
touching its righis and interests, to an assemblage of 
private citizens thus virtuous and wise, would pre- 
sent a spectacle glorious to behold. It would be to 
present to the world convicting evidence of the mo 
ral progress and intellectual elevation of the age. 
Ii would stamp upon the present century a character 
as wonderful for its advances and improvement in 
political wisdom, as for its inventions in the mecha- 
nic arts, aud its achievements in chaining the disco- 
veries of science to the car of social prosperity and 
Such a triumph of moderation over pas- 
sion, of justice over pride, and of the glory ol reason 
over the brutality of mere physical force, proceed- 
ing from republican hands, would do more or the 
nora! power and influence of this country than the 
acquisition of every inch of Oregon. This would 
raise our reputation in the estimation of all the good 
and wise; it would obtain us a revenue of national 
honor—that brightest jewel of a nation’s treasury— 
and sould augment vur real power among the civil- 
ized population of the globe more than the acquisi- 
tion of ten times the disputed territory. 


These were Mr. C.'s sentiments. He could per- 
ceive no occasion tor bluster or rashness. Our cha- 
racter asa pepe was well enough known, aud te 
hoped that the senate would proceed in this matter 
temperately, wisely, justly, and in order. When it 
had dune this, Mr. C. telt inclined to rely on the hop: 
that the cuuduct of other nations would correspond 
to such au exainple. 


Mr. Webster, said that he most cordially concurred 
in the sentiments so beautifully expressed by the 
honorable senator who had just taken his seat. He 
did not differ from him a hair’s breadth in the prin- 
ciples he had laid down, nor in his sense of propriety 
in regard to the prerent debate. Mr. W. “s purpose 
had merely been to ascertain whether the question 
tu be debuted could not be put in a: more convenient 
orm tban that which it assumed at present. The 
senator from Kentucky had moved an amendment to 
the amendment reported from the committee on fo- 
reigu relations. The senator frum Georgia then 
suggested another, slightly differing in form, which 
he intended to move, when ic should be in order, as 
a substituie for that of the senator from Kentucky. 
The senator bad now declared, that in regard to the 
titst part of the proposition of the gentleman from 
Georgia he had nu dithculty in accepting it in place 
uf his own, or as u modification of his own. But in 
regard tu the tatter art ul that proposition he consi- 
dered il as in ils nature distiuct and substantive; he 
understood it as gomg further than his own, and as 
not being, thereture, a natural substitule for 1.— 
Now, if it was the disposition of the senate to acl 
On this subject lurther toat hau been proposed Dy the 
honorable senator from Kentucky, the oniy ques- 
tion would be whether (he senator would not Consent 
tu wilburaw his owu amendment, and vuiler that vi 
the senator from Georgia to be moved in its place. 


Mr. Crittenden was understood as declining to 
withdraw bis own amendment, but as still willing to 


— 


ator from Georgia as a modification of it. 

Mr. Webster resumed. He did not think it of par- 
ticular-importance that the senate should express an 
opinion on this matter to-day or to-morrow, or this 
week or the next. Ile supposed that the proceedings 
of the senate were regarded with infinite interest at 
home, and looked upon with great respect sbrosd.— 
But Mr. W. felt more strongly, perhaps, than the 
senator from Kentucky the evils to which he had 
referred, because he Jived in the very midst of them 
and wilnessed from day to day the great amount of 
injury sustained by the commercial interests of this 
country from the present posture of affairs. 


Mr. W. would add a few more words. T shall 
vote, said he, for both portions of the amendment 
suggested by the senator from Georgia, (Mr. Col- 
quitt.) Iam prepared to do so. At the opening of 
the present ses-ion, the president, uncalled upon by 
the senate, ent to both houses the diplomatic ccrres- 
pondetce which had taken place between the secre- 
tary of state and the representative of the British go- 
vernment here, recommending at the same time the 
giving of notice to that government of the termina- 
tion of the convention of 1818. Te correspondence 
thus submitted has very properly been made a sub- 
ject of remark in both houses. 1 wilt say nothing in 
regard to the propriety of sending that correspon- 
dence here. l suppose such a step could hardly be 
justified, save on the ground that the negotiation was 
ended by the rejection of the president's offer of the 
parallel of 49 as a boundary, and the immediate 
withdrawal of that offer, because, in the general 
practice of governments, it has been found very in- 
convenient to publish the letters which my have 
passed between negotiators before the end ol the ne- 
gotiation had been arrived at. But, as the president 
had sent us the correspondence, and as the senate 
was called upon to act on the proposition of notice, I 
thought it would expedite our decision to have be- 
lore us any further correspondence which might 
have taken place subsequently to tha! first sent. I 
accordingly moved the call, and, in response to it, 
the more recent correspondence has been laid before 
us, from which we learn the offer by the British en- 
voy to submit the question to arbitration, and the ree 
jection of that offer by the executive. 


: Now, without meaning al this time to go into any 
sort of examination ot the course of the executive in 
this matter, or indulging in any remark express've of 
an unfriendly feeling towards the administration, or 
any disposition to ewbarrass the government—for I 
feel nothing uf the kind, and nothing is lurther from 
my intention—I must stili be permitted to say that 
the existing posture of affairs is such as to render it 
quite desiruble that we should know what ia the 
opicion of the executive in regard to this measure 
and its cons quenccs. 

Nobody doubts that the two houses of congreas 
have a perfect authority to terminate the Oregon 
convention, u ithout offence to anybody, because this 
is our specified right, und ils exercise can present no 
just cause of complaint in any quarter. But, though 
this is an undoubted position. yet it must be corsid- 
ered in connexion with the circumstances which 
have been made tio surround it. ‘The resolution of 
nolice has passed the other house of congress with a 
qualification, or addition, or by whatever name it 
should be called, which changes it in some respect 
from being a mere naked notice of termination. It 
comes with that qualification or condition fur adop- 
tion here. Other propositions are offered in the sen- 
ate, and are entertained as fit subjects of considera- 
tion. 


The senator from Kentucky, in one part of krs 
speech, says that ne will leave the entire responsi- 
bility of this whole controversy where the constitu- 
tion has placed it, and cuon.ends that those who have 
the power to conduct the foreign diplomacy of the 
country are responsible to the ccuntry and to the 
world for the manner in which they shall exercise 
that power. This is certainly very Just, but it raires 
a doubt whether we ought to du more than simply 
tu give, or io refuse to give, the naked notice. But 
some modification of the mere naked notice has been 
made already in the other house; and there is, as Í 
believe, a cunvictiun on tue part of a large majority 
of the senate that it should, to a certain extent, be 
qu -litied. Now, [hold that, under these circum- 
stances, we have u right to know in what point of 
view the executive himselt regards this notice; what 
are the enus he bas in view, and what are the conse- 
quences tu Which, in the juugment of the executive, 
the note is lo lead. 

When speuking on this subject some six weeks 
ago, Lea tt wos ost obvious that the president 
could but cEpect War; because he did notl ect as the 
chiel magistrale of such a nation must ne expected 
to act, if, charged us he was with the delence uf the 
country, be expected auy Gauger of its being assaul- 


— 
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ted by the most formidable power upon earth. 


I | fairs; when no measures of defence are recommend- 


still say there is nothing in the executive communi- ed to us, but negotiation is held ont as likely to bring 
entions to show us that the president does expect a the question to a settlement be England's giving up 


wer. 


He must, then, expect nothing but a continu- | the whole matter in dispute. 


My doubt of that is as 


ance of the present dispute, or a settlement of it by | strong as that expressed by the senator from Michi- 


Negotiation. But how is it to be settled? 
terms? On what basis? 
whole of Oregon or none.” 


negotiation. 


On what; gan, (Mr. Cass,) I sav here, so far as my own know- 
All that we hear is—“ The ledge goes, that it is not the judgment of this conn- 
And yet there is to be try, that it is not the judgment of this senate, that 
We cannot conceal from ourselves or the government of the United States shall run the 


the world the gross inconsistency of such conduct.— | hazard of 2 war for Oregon, by renouncing as no 
It is the spirit of the whole negotiation, on our part, longer fit for consvleration propositions made by 
that Oregon is ours; there is nothing like admitting | ourselves to Great Britain thirty ago, and repeated 


even a doubt, on the part of ourselves or others, as again and again to the world. 
What | specific propositions, but of the general idea, of the 


to that position; and yet we are to negotiate! 


l do not speak of any 


is negotiation? Does any gentleman expect that the | general plan so justly suggested by the senator from 
administration, are, by negotiation, to persuade Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) of separating the interests 
Great Britain to surrender the whole of what she of British subjects and American citizens beyond 


holds in Oregon? They may do this; I cannot say | the Rocky mountains. 
If that is their expectation, let them is not the judgment of this conntry that we are 
That is. bound to reject our own propositions, made over and 


they will not. 
try their hands at it; I wish them success. 


—I wish that we may get all Oregon,” if we can; over again thirty and twenty years 


but let our arguments be fair, and let us settle the 
question reasonably. f 


I repeat the assertion that it 


1 do not be- 
lieve that such is the judg-nent of this senate. 


OREGON QUESTION. 


i said by the senator from Kentucky. 


1 yond the waters. 


9 


been proposed. He thought the notice ought to be 
given without any condition attached to it. So far 
as the action of the executive was coneerned, he 
had nothing tosay. The administration could com- 


imunicate this natice in any manner they thought 


best. No doubt it could be done in a manner the 
most courteous. The resolution itself, however, 
ought to be without condition, but direct and posi- 
live 

Mr. B. said he concurred in much of what had been 
He did not be- 
lieve there was any necessity for voting on this 
question to day or to-morrow. On the contrary, he 
thonght that the whole discussion ought to be ex- 
hausted before the senate proceeded to a vote. In 
deciding on his own course, he should not stop to 
consider what might be the opinion of any nation be- 
On this subject he had been much 


have the fullest belief that the propositions proposed | pleased with the maniy and spirited remarks of the 


But I do not understand the position we are placed | by the gentleman from Georgia concur with the 
in. The executive seems to be for negotiation, but | views of a large majority of this body. 


against taking any thing but the whole of Oregon.— 
What is to be the ground of negotiation? What is 


[A voice. Yes, of two-thirds.] 
A gentleman near me says of two-thirds of it; and 


the basis on which it is to proceed? If the executive I am willing to try that question to-day, this hour, | 
this minute; l am ready now to take the question | resolution would command the voles of two thirds 


has made up his mind not to treat for less than the 
whole, he should say so, and throw himself at once 
on the two houses of congress. 


whether this difliculty shall or shall not be settled by 
compromise. Compromise I can understand; but 


I am entitled to make this remark, because it can- | negotiation, with a fixed resolution to take and not 
‘pot be disguised that the probable effect of this no- to give, with a predetermination not to take less than | large majority of the senate. 
lice is viewed very differently by very intelligent | the whole, is what l cannot and do not understand in 


gentlemen, all friends of the administration, on this | diplomacy. 


i wish we could (ake that question now 


floor. The senator from Georgia (Mr. Colquitt) re- —not for the purpose of giving information in any 


gards it as a measure tending to peace; he expects, | quarter, but | wish to put an end to the present dis- | 


he hopes peace from it, and he thinks the expression | tressing, distracting, annoying state of things There 
of such opinions as he avows will enable the admin- | are many things we should attend to, all of which 
istration to secure the peace of the country. There are greatly and materially embarrassed by the pre- 


are certain other gentlemen, and among them the sent position of this affair. 


It is proposed, for exam- 


honorable senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) who ple, to remodel the tarif? But with what view? To 
are much less ardent in their hopes of peace. ‘That | auginent revenue, or reduce revenue? If it is to 
senator’s impression has been, that, if we pass this | augment the revenue. then | ask, is that with a view 
notice, there is a possibility and a pruspect of a war; to war? If it is to reduce revenue, then [ ask, is 


and so, against the gentleman’s own declarations and | that with a view to peace? 


How can we possibly, 


disavowals, his speeches generally terminate in the know how to act, without the least knowledge 


expression that war is inevitable, 


whether there is a likelihoed of the continuance of 


Mr. Cass here rose, ainid a general smile, and said, peace, or whether we ure on the eve of an outbreak 
No, [much laughter, ] no; I never used the word; and | ing war? The embarrassment in the private affairs 
beg leave to contradict the statement. | have been | of men is equally pressing. The nation po-sesses a 


afraid of war. 


This, J allow, has been my position, | great commerce. 


Now it is easy for a gentleman to 


and J hope I shall neither be misunderstood nor mis- | say, I disregard commerce on a question of nation- 


represented. 
from Massachusetts intends to misrepresent me. 
Mr. Webster.—Certainly not. 


1 do not mean to say that the senator | al honor.” So do l, when that is the question. 


If 
the honor of my country is attacked, I will say, in 
the memorable language once used by a member of 


Mr. Cass —What I said was, that we were called tthe other house, “Perish commerce!” Bui these are 
on by the president to give this notice; that if we | interests not to be tritled with. 


gave it, and there was no negotiation, and England 


Tnose great interests of this country, in which are 


did not recede, anc we went on to carry out the involved the daily bread of thousands and millions 
otner measures recommended by the president, that of men, are not to he put in jropardy for objects not 


then war would be cortain. 
peat my posilion. 


[A laugh} 1 wili re- connected iu reality either with the honor or the 
l say, if we give this notice, and substantial interests of the country. l wish, there- 


there shall be no negotiation; and if England adheres | fore, soon as itis practicable, to obtain an expres: 


to her pretensions, and we go on to take possession | sion of the opinion of the senate. 


If it shall be the 


of Oregon while she is there in possession, then | opinion of this body that it 1s best to give the naked 
there will be—- gentlemen men use any term they | notice recommended in the executive message, that 


please. [Much merriment.] 
Mr. Webster.—The only contingency the senator 
fears ia that England will continue her claim.— 


will throw the responsibility upon the executive to 
the fullestextent. I um for gelling a question either 
on the naked notice, or on notice in sume modified 


Now, I would ask the honorable senator whether he form, such as shall express what I believe to be 
expects that Engiand will ever sucreader all of Ore- | the judgment both of the senate and of the country. 


gon to any power on earth? 

Mr. Cass. —I have my doubts that she will. lask- 
ed, as lung ago as in October last, when she had 
ever relmquished any claim to territory she ever had 
set up. 

Mr. Webster.— Exactly; and it comes to the same 
thing. The gentleman thinks we chall not recede, 
and England will not recede; and, then, what more 
likely to happen than a Wel? Lt was the senator’s 
argument, aud not any particular expression he em- 
ployed, which gave me the idea thal such was his 
impression. 1 do not charge the gentleman with 
Saying that war was ivevitable;” but what he did 
say, yet rings in my ears, and on every return of the 
like language I am reminded of the sentence with 
which the Roman senator ended all his speeches, 
t Delenda est Carthago.” 


Mr. Breese said that he formerly rose simply to 
propose a postponement of this question until next 
Monday, aud also to utter in the meanwhile a reso- 
lution, which at the proper time he meant to move 
as a sudstitute for the resolution from the house of 
representatives. He thought that the view express- 
ed by the senator from Missouri was perfectly cor- 
rect as to the course which ought to be pursued in 
regard to amendments ottered. He thought it was 
most proper to offer them as amendments to the re- 
solution from the house. But when he looked at 
the muss of amendments which had been offered he 
perceived that (hus far parliamentary rules had not 
deen very strictly observed, and therefore he had 
been led to bejieve thut they would not be pressed in 
his own case. He trusted that the same courtesy 
would be extended to him which had not been re- 


‘senator from Kentucky, (Vr. Crittenden ) He had 


reasons which he was desirous to give why he could 
‘not vote for the resolution of the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Colquitt.) The senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Wenster) appeared to think ihat that 


of the senate. 
Mr. Webster.—J did not say of two-thirds; I said, 
and stil believe, that it will command the votes of a 


Mr. Breese resumed —It was not the senator from 
Massachusetts, but another, who said that the re- 
solution would command the votes of two thirds of 
this body. Mr. B. could not helieve that two thirds 
of this senate ever could be got to record their names 
in favor of such a proposition as that which consti- 
tuted the latter part of the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. He never could believe this till 
he actually saw it. 

Mr. B. said he wished to be understood as repre- 
renting on this subject the wishes and sentiments of 
the people of [llinois. They never would, under 
any circumstances, consent to place this question in 
such a position as should oblige the executive to sur- 
render any part of the Oregon territory. Mr. B. 
would not agree to any negotiation. The case would 
be very awkward as it appeared in the correspon- 
dence—first to withdraw our offer of 49, and to ar- 
gue that we had a right to the whole territory up to 
the Russian line, and then hope to settle the matter 
by negotiation. How was it possible? He did not 
believe it was possible, and he did not wish that any 
such effort should be made, He wished that the no- 
tice should be given naked and without condition, 
and then that we should go on and adopt other mea- 
sures recommended by the president, and then we 
should reach a point where our claims to Oregon 
must be asserted or abandoned, and then the nerve 
of this nation would be tested. 

He did agree with those senators who considered 
it as the first duty of the senate to preserve peace: 
he held that our first, and highest, and paramount 
duty was the protection of our rights anJ of the na- 
tional honor. I, in the discharge of that duty, war 
should come, let it come; the American people were 
ready to mect it. He was himself not at all anxious 
on the subject; for he did not believe that there could 
be a war. He would, however, endeavor to preseut 
his views at length hereafter, should his motion for 
postponement prevail. 

[The debate was continued by Messrs. Colquitt 
and Allen.] 

Mr. Calhoun then rose and said, it is very obvious 
that the great question involved in this matter is 
this: Can the controversy between us and Great Bri- 
lain be settled by negotiation and compromise? or is 
it to be settled by an assertion of our right to the 
entire territory, and an appeal to arms? Whatever 
i doubts have heretofore existed upon this point, there 
lean be none after the derlaration of to-day, that this 

is the real question involved. A question of greater 
moment never has been presented to congress from 
the days of the Revolution tu the present. Sir, | 
hold it eminently desirable that the senate should 

make an expression of their opinion upon this im- 
portant matter. I cannot believe that there is a sin- 


— — a 


l ain desirous of expressing the sentiment, (with : | fused to others, and that the amendment would be gle senator who has not made up his mind upon it, 


out wishing to embarrass the administration; if ne- 
gotiations are perding Iwill hold my tongue; my 
tungue shall be biistered before I will say any thing 


against cur own titie so long as negoliations are manifest diderence between the amendment he had | respond. 


pending; but the president wust see the embarrass- 
ment under which we stand; | am willing to aid the 
administration, and will aid it to obtain all to which 
we sre justly entitled)—that | must know something 
of the views, expectalivus, ends, and objects of the 
president in recommending this notice. I cannot 
much longer be quiet in the existing postuse of al- 


printed. 
Mr. Webster.— By all means. | hope it will. 
Mr. Breese, resuming, said there would be found a 


offered and the amendment reported lo the senate 
from the committee on foreigu relations. The lat 
ter proposed to abrogate only the convention of 1827; 
his proposed to abrogate the convention of 1818, of 
which the other was but the continuation; and it 
went on to declare that utter twelve months that 
oon vent ion should be considered as abrogated.: lis 


ior who can hesitate to respond yea or nay, when the 
question is putin the form of an amendment to the 
jtesolution. Sir, J hold it important that they sbould 
lt is necessary to know the sense of this 
body, in order tu guide our future legislation. If we 
mean to maintain our title by force of arms, let us 
begin, let us lay aside all other things; and let me 
say, if gentlemen do not begin with the necessary 
measures before involving the country in a war, you 
are most likely to be discomfited; and foremost among 
those important measures are those relating to your 
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finances. Sir, I hold it to be desirable to guide the 
business men of the country. They know not what 
to do, nor have they known for the last three morths. 
The property of thousands have been periled, and 
millions upon millions have been lost. Sir, there 
ought to be an end to this state of excitement. With 
due deference to the executive, and without interd- 
ing the slightest disrespect, l must say I greatly re- 
gret that it has been left in the state of uncertainty 
it has. Sir, J deem it to be important, and I speak 
it without hesitation on this point, that it should be 

assed this very day; because, whatever our decision 
is, it is desirable in my opinion that it should reach 
the other side of the Atlantic as speedily as possible. 

Sir, I believe from the beginning of the session 
that the great question of peace and war depended 
upon this body—upon your gravity, your wisdom, 
and your patriotism; and J trust such a response will 
be given this very day as will quiet the fears of mil- 
lions on both sides of the Atlantic. Sir, Í entertain 
the most courteous feelings towards the senator from 
Illinois, and | would indulge him with the time he 
requires, if I could consistently with my duty. And 
let me say to the senator that a slight difference in 
mere phraseology can be of little consequence, so 
far as great questions are concerned; as it is not 
proposed, | presume, to go further than to try the 
sense of the senate upon this amendment at this 
time, and hereafter he will bave an opportunity to 
express his views to whatever extent he wishes. 

Mr. Hannegan said he did not desire to protract 
the discussion, but he rose simply to ask the consen! 
of the senate that he might lay upon the table anc 
have printed a resolution which he intended, at the 
proper time, to offer as an amendment to the resolu- 
tion of the senator from Georgia. He assured the 
senate that his feelings were with that senator, and 
that he regarded all his measures with profound re- 
spect. But he was induced to offer this amendment 
by the language which had fallen from him to-day.— 
He had known that senator intimately since the 
commencement of his services in congress, and there 
were old atlachments existing between them which 
he trusted would not be severed. He offered this 
amendment as meeting completely the opinions ex- 
pressed by the senator. His amendment was, first, 
to strike out all afler the words present session, “ in 
the first section of the senator’s resolution, and his 
object was to avoid, if possible, what all gentlemen 
must desire to avert, the call of an extra session of 
congress. His amendment next proposed to strike 
out, in the second section, all after the word com- 
promise,” (the word “negotiation” he would leave to 
gratify the senator,) and irvsert the following: «‘Pro- 
vided, That no portion of said territory shall be sur- 
rendered to the government of Great Britain to which 
the United States has the best title.” He understood 
the senator from Georgia to be willing to go for this 
amendment, and he asked the consent of the senate 
that it might be printed. 

Mr. Hannegan’s proposition would, therefore, make 
the amendment read as follows:— 

“That notice be given, in terms of the treaty, for 
abrogating the convention made between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen, arid continued 
by the convention of eighteen hundred and twenty- 
seven, [immediately after the close of the present 
session of congress, unless the president, in his dis- 
cretion, shall consider it expedient to defer it to a 
later period.] 

“Sec. 2, And be it further resolved, That it is earn- 
estly desired that the long-standing controversy in 
relation to the Oregon territory be speedily settied 
by negotiation; Provided, That no portion of said ter- 
ritory shall be surrendered to the government of 
Great Britam to which the United States has the 
best titie.” 

Mr. Crittenden said he did not rise for the purpose 
of prolonging the discussion, but to relieve himsclf 
from a muapprehension of bis remarks on the part 
of the senator from Illinois, who had very earnestly 
declared that he differed entirely from the senator 
from Kentucky in the sentiment which he had ex- 
pressed, that it was one of our greatest duties to 
preserve the peace of the country; that it was 
our first duty to preserve the peace of the coun- 
try. The gentleman declared that he differed 
entirely from that sentiment. ‘hen (continued Mr. 
C.) I ain obliged to infer that, if the gentleman dif- 
fers from me, he misunderstands my meaning. Did 
the gentleman understand me as saying that, in or 
der to preserve peace, 1 would sacrifice the honor 
and interests of the country? That it was our first 
duly to preserve peace al any sacrifice? 

Mr Breese. Certainly not. 

Mr. Critlenden. If, then, peace can be preserved 
consistently with the honor and interests of the coun- 
try, Í ask him if he differs with me? 

Mir. Breese. Certainly not. But 1 hold that our 
first duty 1s to preserve all the rights of the coun- 


try; and if, while preserving those rights, we can 
preserve peace, I hold it to be our duty to do so. 


Mr. Colquitt. One remark, by way of returning 
thanks to the senator from Indiana. And, first, let 
me state that, from the manner in which he presents 
his amendment, he seems to conclude that we be- 
lieve the line to be eettled at 540 40%. Now, how 
are we to decide upon this point? The executive 
says that our title ts clear up to that line; but the 
executive of this country is not the sole tribunal by 
which that question is to he determined. The sena- 
tor seems lo assume the president's judgment alone 
to be conclusive upon a question of our title to the 
whole; but that is the very question in dispute. We 
insist that ours is the best title; they insist that 
theirs is the best. Hence we disagree, and the whole 
dispute resis just where it did before the president 
made his declaration. And whether we are to com- 

el our adversaries to take our adjudication of our 
rights, that is the question. 


Mr. Hanncgan. My proposition is very brief, 
simple, explicit. Every senator understands it. It 
provides against the surrender of any portion which 
is ours; and J ask the senator from Georgia if he is 
willing to say here that he will vote for the surren- 
der of one foot of American soil under the arrogant 
demand of any power on earth? Is not the Ameri- 
can public the great tribunal that will determine the 
question? I hold that the sentiments which fell to- 
day from the illustrious senator from Massachusetts, 
and which alone will carry his name to the very 
frontiers of time, that his “tongue should blister be. 
fore he would argue against the American title 
pending negotiations,“ was worthy of the represen- 
tative of Massachusetts in her proudest and best 
days. lam opposed to arbitration. I am opposed 
to the views of the senator from Kentucky, to whose 
remarks, however, I listened with peculiar pleasure; 
but there was one Englishman to whom, if living, | 
would submit the question without hesitation, and 
that man was Lord Camden. 


Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said it was not his pur- 
pose to engage in the debate. He rose merely to 
pul an inquiry to the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relatsons—an inquiry which he deemed call. 
ed for by the remarks which fell from that gentle- 
man. He was sure that the senator would see, what 
the whole public sees and feels, that it was exceed- 
ingly desirable that the public should be informed, 
as far as could consistently with the public interests, 
what was the determination of the executive in re- 
gard to this question. The inquiry which he wished 
to propound to the senator had been, in his judg- 
ment, rendered necessary by the declaration of the | 
senator, that, when the president offered to settle 
the dispute upon the parallel of 499, he did it ex- 
clusively in compliance with offers of the same de- 
scription which had been made by his predecessors, 
and in deference to their judgment, and when he 
asserted, as he did, that our title was clear and un 
disputable, which opinion he still retains, that he de- 
clared his determination to fall back and take no- 
thing short of 549 40’. He understood the senator to 
add, that he felt authorized to say that there had 
been no shade or shadow of turning in the mind of 
the executive. The inquiry which he wished to put 
to the chairman of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, standing in the relation to the president which 
was calculated to make the community believe that 
he was advised of the precise views of the president, 
was this, Whether he was authorized to say that the 
president would refuse to negotiate upon any terms 
short of 549 4V’. 


Mr Allen said that he did not consider that he had 
ever been embarrassed in his life, and he never 
would be, under whatever circumstances he might 
be placed; because, having but one motive in view, 
and that the public good, he should always act with 
strict reference to that motive. The President of 
the United States had a constitutional mode of mak- 
ing his sentiments known to congress, and that was 
by his official communications. He had resorted to 
that constitutional mode, and had laid upon their ta- 
ble in unequivocal language his views of the whole 
matter. Instead, therefore, of asking him what the 
president meant, the senator would do more wisely 
to corsult the record on the table. What he did say, 
and what he was autborized to say, was, that from 
the position assumed by the president in his message, 
as recorded in their journal, he had not swerved in 
sentiment or opinion one single iota. The senator 
would hardly believe, he was sure, that it was his 
duty, if it were in his power, to answer the question 
as to what the president would in future do in re- 
gard to the negotiations. The senator would hardly 
expect the president himself to answer the quest ion. 
The senate had always taken precautions against 
such questions by incorporating in resolutions of in- 
quiry a saving Clause, if, in his judgment, the cor- 
respundence could be laid before the public with a 


just reference to the public interests. He had said 
nothing more in regard to the views of the president 


than their records showed, wherein his opinions 


were amply expressed. Ile had said, and he re- 
peated, that the proposition to run the line at 490 
was offered in deference to what kad been done by 
his predecessors, and that it was not a thing ema- 
nating from his own free will. He had said further, 
that, having withdrawn the proposition, he re- assum- 
ed the ground of his originally entertained opinion, 
by re-asserting our claims and our title up to the 
Russian boundary. 

Mr. Pennybacker made a few remarks which were 
scarcely audible in the gallery, in support of the 
notice, declaring that he would vote for itas a 
means of accomplishing a very desirable result, viz: 
the final settlement of the controversy. He saw no 
reason to believe that the president would not take 
anything short of 54° 40'; for although the secreta- 
ry had demonstrated that our title was clear, yet in 
the same letter the proposition was made that (he 
matter should be adjusted by a line at the 49th pa- 
rallel. The consequence of declaring our tithe to 
the whole would be neither more nor less than to 
enlarge the basis of negotiation. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said it was far from his 
purpose in propounding the question which he had 
to the chairman of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions to give bim any embarrassment. His single 
purpose was to ascertain whether the senate and the 
country were to understand that the senator intended 
to announce that the President of the United States 
would adhere to the determination announced on the 
2d December. He was of course not very well ad- 
vised in matters of this description, but he had been 
taught to believe that a gentleman occupying his po- 
sition was possessed of information more direct than 
any other senator. He understood now that the se- 
nator professed—and what he professed was of 
course the truth—to be in pussession of no informa- 
tion other than that open to all the body; and he 
begged leave, therefore, for the purpose of correct- 
ing (so far as any remarks as his could correct) 
what came from so distinguished a source—he would 
beg leave to read that portion of the message relat- 
ing to this subject. [Here Mr. J. read from the 
message.] Now, he would put it to the senator and 
to the country whether, if the president meant what 
he said, he would not new, as then, settle the ques- 
tion upon the forty-ninth parallel? Would he ever 
have done so, unless convinced that it would com- 
port with the honor of the nation? And if he was 
convinced that honor and duty demanded that com- 
promise, what has arisen to change his belief, and to 
lead him now to refuse to negotiate upon those 
terms? 

Mr. Cass said he would not occupy the time of the 
senate; he knew their impatience, but it was a very 

rave topic. Events were closing around us; diffi- 
culties which he had foreseen since the moment 
when he had read the president’s message were now 
making themselves felt. Every day our position be- 
coming more critical. The honorable senator from 
South Carolina urged the adoption, the immediate 
adoption of the resolution, to the exclusion of all 
other business; and why? Was it to operate upon the 
president? Jt seemed to him not. The president had 
naturally the control of the action of the govern- 
ment in this controversy. Congress was powerless 
as far as direct negotiation was concerned. 

The honorable senator seemed anxious that the 
action uf the senate upun the question should take 
place forthwith, in order that it inight go to England; 
and why? We were moving in a charmed circle.— 
Why should it go to England? Was it to invite Eng- 
land to make another proposition? The senator knew 
that the senate was ulterly powerless; that a decla- 
ration from them would be nothing before the Bri- 
tish government. But the senator desired that no- 
gotiation and compromise sbould be proceeded with. 
Why, if the British government were disposed to 
make a proposition for compromise, they would do 
so without wailing for any proceeding on the part of 
congress; and he must say that it seemed to him in 
exceedingly bad taste. 

Me. Calhoun, interposing, said he hoped the ho- 
norable senator would allow him to observe that he 
had narrowed down the proposition, and omitted 
the very point whrch he had made, viz: that the bu- 
siness of the country would be materially injured by 
the continuance of uncertainty in relation to this 
great question. He was not the negotiator, and what 
conditions might be proposed by England he was not 
prepare. to say. But, since be was upon his feet, 
he would make a single remark. From the begin- 
ning it had been his impression, whether that im- 
pression were right or wrong, that the government 
of Great Britain would never take a detinite posi- 
tion until there had been action on the part of con- 
gress; and he thought it was of the utmost import- 
ance that the question should be speedily settled. 
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Mr. Cass, resuming, said he had supposed the ho- for the rights of his country, was hooted at by Eng- 
norable senator’s motive had been founded upon po- land. Let us not puraue that course. 


litical grounds; and, in that view, he would remark 
that he would be actuated, as far as he was concern- 
ed, by no desire to draw from England an offer to 
negotiate by any action on the part of congress. It 
would be of no pratical benefit. And if vou make 
a declaration, (continued Mr. C.,) you are precisely 
where you were before. Jt does not at all settle the 
business; it does not disclose to your own citizens 
any certainty in relation to the final disposition of 
this question, because the whole matter still de- 

nds upon negotiations. So far as that effect is to 
be produced, it cao only be by a termination of dif- 
ficulties, or such a course as will lead to a termina- 
tion. So I do not see how the conveying of such 
intelligence to Europe as the senator proposes can 
affect the question; and I must repeat again that it 
seems lo me in bail taste. What would we think of 
a resolution passing the house of commons declar- 
ing that Great Britain was in favor of negotiations? 
I concur with the senator from Kentucky that the 
president has constitutionally the direction of the 
affair; and | would not teke from him one iota of his 
responsibility. Let him go on. His course is before 
him under the constitution; and let us act when it 
becomes necessary that we should act. 


But now suppose that this resolution be adopted, 
‘and suppose it is forwarded to Europe. Four times 
already has this government offered to Great Britain 
to compromise upon the 49th parallel, and four times 
bas that offer been refused; the last time rather in- 
dignantly refused, and it was then withdrawn. And 
J must confess that, after reading the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel in the British parliament, I am at a loss 
how to reconceile the professions of the British go- 
- Venment with the course pursued by their minister 
dere. I suppose that no minister would take on 
himself to refuse a proposition, unless he had speci- 
fic instructions to do so, without referring that pro- 
ponon to his government. Mr. Pakenham must 

ave had general or pacific instructions, or he thought 
he knew the determination of his government so 
well that it was useless to consult them. I consider 
it, upon the whole, one of the most singular facts 
that has taken place in diplomacy; while, after all, 
the British minister remains here, notwithstanding 
the disavowal of his proceedings, and, as far as we 
know, is likely to remain. 


Now, then, Mr. President, what right have you to 
suppose that the British government under any cir- 
cumstances, will be influenced in their conduct by 
pour offer to compromise? I do not say they will not, 

ut, without retracing their steps before the world, 
without gainsaying much they have said, without re- 
linquishing much that they have claimed, without 
abandoning much that they have demanded, without 
retracing their steps before the world, and doing 
whata proud nation does with great reluctance, | 
cannot see how the difficulty is to be avoided. That 
is oll. 

However we may differ as to the line of bounda- 
ry, whether it should be at the 49th or 54th degree 
—and | lave not heard any American say that we 
should give her south of 499—you do not even find 
that (hat is acknowledged by Great Britain as a just 
and proper boundary. I have yet to hear the first 
American say that he will yield to Great Britain a 
foot south of that line. And now, in the first place, 
suppose you send this notice to England, with the 

er to compromise ao as to effect an adjustment be- 
tween the two countries, the offar for ail practical 
purposes might as well come from the common coun- 
cil of the city of Washington. It does not indicate 
what the course of the government is to be; it is a 
mere declaration of our opinion that negotiation and 
compromise should take plaec. K 

A good deal has been said with respect to the lan- 

guage employed by Mr. Buchanan. I. take it myself, 
that there isa good deal in diplomatic correspon- 
dence in the termination of a letter, and [ take for 
granted that when Mr. Buchanan says that he hopes 
negotiation and compromise will take place, that he 
does hope so. So does the queen, in the language of 
her speech to parliament, which means much or no- 
thing. But who adduces anything from that? And 
I must say that the language of Sir Robert Peel 18 
dignified and statesmaniike. He says Mr. Pakenham 
should have transmitted the proposition to his go- 
vernment, so that it might lead to something else.— 
Weill, in the name of common sense, why does it 
not Jead to something else now, if Sir Robert Peel 
is as sincere in this matter as he professes io be 
The declaration is made ina high place. If that 
declaration is made with the sincerity of a man ol 
honor, be has but one course to take; and that is, to 
recall Mr. Pakenham, though I have no doubt that 
be was faithful to his duty. 

I know s case where a representative of this go- 
verument in a foreign country, because he stood up 


But Sir R. | 
Peel should further say, Mr. Pakenham, you must 
return home; you have undertaken to delermine a 
point which your government alone ought to deter- 
mine, and therefore it is better for your country 
that vou return. 

Mr. President, for myself I repeat again, the mo- 
ment I read the president’s message containing four 
propositions relating to this matter, 1 foresaw diff- 
culties; I foresaw where the matter would be at this 
time, and we must now come to the test alluded to 
by the senator from Illinois, and determine what 
shall be our ultimate course. 

Now I do not undertake to say what offer Great 
Britain will make, or what this country will accept. 
I neither know or ask what proposition there will 
be, or whether there will be any, out 1 say for my- 
self, as the fifty-fourth of this body, that England 
must make a more liberal offer, or J am afraid that 
greater difficulties will ensue. 

Mr. Breese suggested the propriety of deferring the 
further discussion of the question. 
a ——.—.. 


MR. DIX°S SPEECH. 
IN SENATE, FEB. 18, 1846. 


Mr. Dix, said: In entering on the debate of the 
important subject before the senate, he felt con- 
strained to differ in opinion from two honorable se- 
nators who had preceded him in regard to the man- 
ner in which its discussion should be conducted. He 
referred to the senator from Ohio (Mr Allen) and 
the senator from Delaware, now in his seat, (Mr. 
Clayton.) They both assumed in equally strong lan- 
guage that the question of our title to Oregon ought 
not to be drawn into this debate, but for very differ- 
rent reasons: the seneator from Ohio because the 
time for that discussion had gone by; the senator from 
Delaware because it had not yet arrived. With all 
the unfeigned respect which he felt for both these 
gentlemen, he must beg leave to dissent from both 
their positions. He was constrained to regard the 
question as to our rights in Oregon as one on which the 
propriety of adopting the measure now proposed to 
the senate must peculiarly and eminently depend. 

What was the proposition before the senate? We 
had it in various shapes: it was to give to Great Bri- 
tain notice that the convention between the British 
and American governments in regard to the occapa- 
tion of Osegon should after twelve months cease and 
determine. Ii was not to be disguised that this was 
a measure of a very decided character and likely to 
be connected with very important consequences.— 
What, was it but that, at the end of that period of 
time, our treaty with Great Britain should no longer 
be in operation? It was the first step towards the 
assumption of empire and dominion. So.Mr. D. re- 
garded ut. He should support the measure, but he 
would not consent to do so without saying a word 
in regard to our title toa territory over which we 
were about to exercise paramount rights. He did 
not feel at liberty to take this step without showing 
the ground on which he denied the sovereign rights 
of all others, or asserted the rights which we claim- 
ed for ourselves. 

He should therefore look a little at our title to 
Oregon. He did not mean to analyze it with strict 
legal accuracy, but to state the general grounds on 
which our pretensions were founded; and he should 
do this for a double object: first, to justify his own 
course of action; and, secondly, to correct what he 
believed to be extreme misconception on points of 
vital consequence, both abroad as well as at home. 
No purely American question had excited greater in- 
terest abroad, or had been more misrepresented.— 
This misrepresentation existed at home also. The 
press, for a few weeks past, had teemed with essays 
disparaging the Spanish title—a title on which our 
own, to a considerable extent, was founded. Mr. 
D. could not Jet this question pass in silence, or 
meet it with mere summary declarations of right.— 
Senators who had long been on the fluor, and had 
frequently listened to discussions on this topic, might 
feel differently; but, for himself, he never had lisien- 
ed to a debate on the subject, which, until lately, 
was almost entirely new to hin He therefore felt 
bound to declare the grounds on which be should 
vote in favor of notice. He should not attempt to 
analyze treaties, or go into mce legal questions; but 
should content himself mainly with a succinet state- 
ment of historical facts, presented in the plainest 
manner. In making this, he should endeavor to con- 
fine himself rigidly to the subject under considera- 
tion, without indulging in a single word addressed to 
prejudice or pussion. 

Oregon had first been seen, or at least the coast ro- 
connoitered, from on shipbuard, fifty-one years after 
the discovery of America. In cunsequence, however, 

of iu remoteness, of the rigor of its climate, and the 
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certainty that it contained none of those sources of 


wealth which abounded in the Spanish possessions 
and discoveries further south, it remained for two 
hundred and fifty years without any permanent set- 
tlement by civilized men. Spain, however, asserted 
her dominion over that whole coast, and made tem- 
porary establishments in ite neighborhood. For the 
space of fifty years it was visited at various times by 
ships which went there for the purpose of explora- 
tiun or commerce. Hence there arose a number of 
claimants to the territory. The claims of Russia 
and Great Britain were, however, adjusted by mu- 
tual agreement, Russia taking all north of 540 400, 
and lying between the mountains and the sea, Great 
Britain all east of that line. By our treaty with 
Russia we agreed to form no settlements north of 
that line, and Russia that she would make none 
south of it. The southern line of Oregon was the 
42d parallel of latitude; so that, tothe country from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, the only claim- 
ants were Great Britain and the United States. 

Before he proceeded further, Mr. D. would state 
the conditions under which a right of property in 
lands unoccupied but by savage and wandering tribes 
might be acquired. The basis of that right usually 
relied upon was di-covery. But that right was un- 
tenable unless the discovery were, in a reasonable 
time, followed by occupation. If the first discover- 
er should neglect within such reasonable space of 
time to perform any acts amounting to occupation, 
or evineing an intention to occupy, the next disco- 
verer might appropriate it to himself. There must, 
however, exist a reasonable presumption that the 
first discover did not intend to take possession. If 
the first discoverer should within a reasonable time 
manifest his purpose to occupy and settle the coun- 
try, no acts performed in the territory confer upon 
another a right of property, though crosses or other 
monuments have been set up. 


Such was the law from the book. But it was not 
easy to say how long it was before the discoverer 
lost the rights he gained by his acts of discovery. It 
seemed to be settied that a right gained by discovery 
remained good until occupation was effected by ano- 
ther. But the British had carried the matter yet 
further. She took very good care that nobody else 
should occupy what she had discovered; and so it 
came to pass that all her rights by discovery were 
held by her as valid. An instance of this was pre- 
sented by the case of the Chatham Islands, a small* 
group in the Pacific, some hundreds of miles east of 
New Zealand. Great Britain had discovered these 
islands, but did not occupy them; yet she would not 
suffer any body else to do it, because she considered 
such pussessions dangerous to her New Zealand pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. D. said he would now state in succession the 
acts of different nations in relation to this territory 
of Oregon, and what establishments they had form- 
ed there; opplying, as be proceeded, the principles 
he had thus laid down. 

The first discoverer of Oregon was a Spaniard by 
the name of Farrero, pilot to Cabrello, in 1543, fifty- 
one years after St. Domingo was discovered by Co- 
lumbus. Cabrello died during the voyage, so that 
Farrero went on and examined the coast as bigh as 
the 43d parallel of latitude. This was in the latter 
part of his voyage; he passed by the coast and re- 
connoitered it, but dia not land. 


Eight years after, in 1551, Hernando Cortes land- 
ed in California, in latitude 240. The gulf of Cali- 
fornia was fully explored, as was also the adjoining 
coast as high up as latitude 38°, when he discovered 
the Bay of San Francisco. 

All these investigations and successive discoveries 
and examinations evince a settled design on the part 
of Spain to extend her dominion over the entire 
northwest coast of America. Her absurd claims, 
especially to the exclusive navigation of the Pacific, 
ought not to prejudice her claims derived from dis- 
covery and occupation and a settled purpose of per- 
manent settlement. 

The next discoverer on this coast was Sir Francis 
Drake, who Jeft England in 1577. He made a pre- 
datory excursion against all the Spanish possessions; 
and in 1579 carried terror and devastation through 
the unprotected Spanish possessions along the whole 
coast, and landed at the Bay of St. Francisco. He 
then took possession of the country in the name of 
the British crown, and called it New Albion. It was 
pretended that he saw the coast as high as latitude 
3d9; bul the better opinion was that he went no high- 
er than Jatiiude 359. But this ground of claim had 
been abandoned by Great Britain, and therefore he 
would not dwell upon ii. Drake went there by ac- 
cident, and his visit to the coast led to no discove- 
ries. 

For more than two hundred years afler, Great 
Britain never set up aclaim to any portion of the 
coast under Drake’s discoveries. 
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The next explorer was Juan de Fuca. He was 
sent by the Viceroy of New Spain to discover an 
Imaginary strait which was supposed to pass through 
the continent, and connect the Pacific with the At- 
Jantic oceans. He entered an inlet between the la- 
titudes of 470 and 480. Such was his own account: 
‘and it accorded well with the localities now found 
in that same tatitude. His name was now given lo a 
strait between 480 and 49°. Before the close of the 
sixteenth century Spain carried her explorations of 
the coast as high as the 48th degree; and they ex- 
cluded the claims of all others lo that extent. 

In 1603 Visano, under an order of the King of 
Spain, surveyed the coast of California from its 
southernmost point as high as latitude 480, the lower 
part of ıt with critical accuracy, the residue in a 
more casual manner. He erected crosses. and took 
possession of the country in the name of his master. 


(It is thought that Vancouver found one of his cross- | nan : 
| tuguese license, and with instructions to treat sub 


es still standing in 1693) 


During the seventeenth cenlury seven successive 
altempis were made to settle California, but they all 
failed except the last, which was in 1657. During 
the previous century sixteen different establishments 


were made upon the coast, the highest of them in | he was sailing under the Portuguese flag, yet that the 


latitude 380. From the ume of Cortes to the close 
of the eightneeth century Spain had asserted the 
right of dominion, and had followed it up by repeat- 
ed efforts io perfect her title by formal und by actual 
Occupancy. 

lo 1774 Perez was sent to survey the coast from 


the 16th desree of south latitude; and he rea: hed as the Portu 


high as 540 north. On tis return, he landed at what 
are now the Washington Islands, the same that were 
called by the British navigators Queen Charlotte’s 


Islands. In 490 300 he entered a bay and traded 


with the natives. ‘This was the same place where 


on trade; and now called Nootka Suund. 


‘ter. 
Cook alterwards landed, and where be too carried | 


present, a pair of pistols, perhaps obtained a tempo- 
rary grant of land from Maquinna, an Indian chief, 
but avowedly for temporary purposes only, agreeing 
to surrender it at the end of that time. In autumn 
his two small vessels, the Felice and the Iphigenia, 
left Nootka, one for the Sandwich Islands, the other 
fur China. Before Meares left Nootka, Capt. Gray's 
ship, the Columbia, accompanied by another, arrived 
from Boston; but afterwards he abandoned the piece 
of ground he had temporarily occupied. Meares 
was sailing under the Portuguese flag, and had in his 
pocket instructions from that government that, in 
case he should be molested or interrupted by any 
English, Russian, or Spanish vessel, he should in- 
stantly seize and meke prize of her; and if he suc- 
ceeded in capturing any such vessel, he was to send 
her to China, where they should he treated as pi- 
rates. Although this man was sailing under a Por- 


jects of the British crown as pirates, yet Great Bri- 
tain did not scruple to found, to some extent, her 
claims to Oregon on the acts of such a person. This 
‘veares subsequently addressed a memorial to the 
British parliament, in which he stated that, though 


real parties in interest were British subjects. In 
1788 he took possession of the Straits of Fuca in the 
name of the King of Great Britain. Independently 
of the objection to this proceeding that it was per- 
formed by a person unauthorized by the Britsh ge- 
vernment, Meares was then actually sailing under 
guese flag. with the purpose of commiting 
a fraud upon the revenue laws of China. Besides, 
It Was to be recollected that the Spantards had taken 
possession of the whole country. The twofold cha- 
racter uf Meares was a great advantage in this mat- 
When he was defrauding the laws of China as 
a smuggler, then he was a Portuguese captain; but 
when he was invading Spanish territory for the be 


Ir. 1775 Heceta sailed north as far as latitude 480, | nefit of the King of England, then he was a lieuten- 


and surveyed the coast to the south of that line. His 


survey supplied what was wanting in that of Perez. 
In 1746-7 he found a strong current running out- 
ward into the Pacific, and said that some great river 
must there discharge itself into the sea; and the spot 
was called (rom the circumstance Entrada de Hece- 
ta, and the river was named by the Spaniards the 
St. R. que. So violent was the current that he could 
not enter even the mouth of the river. It was now 
conceded that this river St. Roque was the same dis 
covered seventeen years after by Capt. Gray, and 
called by him the Columbia, after the name of his 
ship. 

While P. rez was engaged in making bis survey 
Quadra investigated the coast from 56° to 590. Ani! 
on his return he landed on the coast at latitude 470, 
and qurveyed ‘it from latitude 45° down to 420. 

It had been seen that, before Cook's arrival in 
1777 or 1778, the Spaniards had surveyed California 
in 49° 30’, and had also examined the coast from 560 
10 590, landing at the intermediate points, and tak 
ing forma! possession of the country. They had been 
all this while without competitors, with the excep- 
tion of the predatory Drake and the Russian clatins 
between 56° and 599. Between the time of Drake 
and the third voyage of Cook no claim had been set 
up by Great Britain under Drake's discoveries, 
while Spain had been constantly and without inter- 
mission asserting her dominion over the entire coast, 
and had been diligently endeavoring to support that 
claim by occupation—a thing which at that time it 
did not appear that any other nation contemplated. 


The third voyage of Cook, in 1777, gave to the 
world the first indication of a design on the part of 
Great Britain to possess herself of rights on the 
northwest coast of America. In his jetter of in- 
structions he was directed to take possession of con- 
Venient places not discovered previously by any 
other power, in the name of the British crown. In 
1778 he landed at Nootka, and remained there a 
number of weeks, at the same place where Perez 
had before landed and traded with the natives. Sub- 
sequently he sailed further north, but no part of the 
Coast south of 559 was ever seen by him. 


The voyage of Cook gave no rights to G. Britain. 
And besides, even if she had gained by the voyage a 
contingeut right, she did not perfect it by subsequent 
occupancy. For eight or nine years the British flag 
never fluated on any part of the coast, and never at 
any time, except where (he Spaniards had first ob- 
tained possession. 

Nine years after, in 1787, Burcher, an Englishman, 
re- discovered the Straits of Fuca, and allerwards 
John Meares, a British lieutenant of the navy, but 
then sailing as a captain under the Portuguese flag, 
sent a boat into the straits and examined the coast 
in the neighborhood of Culumbia river, but declared 
that “no such river as the St. Roque existed as bau 
been laid down in the Spanish maps.” Previously 


aut in the British navy. 

On the 5th of May, 1789, Martinez arrived with 
two vessels at Nuotka, with order from his govern- 
ment lo assert tne rights of Spain to the settlement. 
Sixteen days before this Meares had come there with 
his vessels. The Iphigenia was immediately seized 
by Martinez, on the ground of her bearing instruc- 
tions hostile to Spain, but she was afterwards re- 
leased, and Meares continued to sail under the Por- 
tuguese flag. This fact utterly destroys the British 
claim to the Straits of Fuca under the authority of 
Meares's act, on the pretext that he was a lieuten- 
ant in the British navy. Meares’s other vessel, the 
North America, was also seized on her return from 
China; and subsequently continued fur some years in 
the Portuguese service. 


In June, 1789, two British vessels arrived at 
Nootka, the Argonaut and the Princess Royal, and 
(hey were seized by Martinez. This led to an earn- 
est discussion between the British and the Spanish 
governments, and il was so serious as threatened to 
end in war. But this was avoided by the ratification 
of a trealy called the treaty of the Escurial, on the 
28th October, 1790. After the conclusion of this 
treaty, both the British vessels were released by 
Spain. 

AG this Nootka Sound convention was regarded as 
having a very important relation to the British 
claims in Oregon, it would be proper (Mr. D. said) 
to examine such of its provisions as formed the 
ground of her pretensions. They were the Ist, the 
3d, the Sth, and the 6th articles. 

The first article provided that the buildings of 
which British subjects bad been dispossessed should 
be restored. 

The third article declared that, with a view to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the na- 
tions, the subjects of them should remain undisturb- 
ed in the rights of navigation and fishery, and of 
landing in places not previously occupied, in order 
to curry on commerce or to make setUlements.,, 

The fitth article provided that in the places re- 
stored, and in all the coasts and harbors occupied by 
Spain, the subjects of the other puwers should bave 
free access. 

The sixth had reference to the coast of South 
America, but it had an important bearing on the 
subject, because it contained a definition of what 
was meant in the former article by the “settlements” 
referred to, and made it manitest that they were 
such settlements as were necessary for the purpose 
of fishing, &c. The interpretation of the third ar- 
ucle was made subject to this and other subsequent 
articles. 

In the views Mr. D. had presented of this entire 
question, he had aimed at being perfectly accurate. 
ir Le had erred in his conclusions, there were mem- 
bers of the senate who could correct him. His con- 
solution, in that case, would be that the error had 
happened in an earnest and sincere endeavor to dis- 
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to this he landed at Nootka, and for some trifling | cover truth, which, he doubted not, was equally the 


ohjeet of every senator. 

The first article was practically inoperative, ow- 
ing to a misapprehension of fact. There was no 
evidence that any British subject had been dispos- 
sessed by a Spanish officer in Aprin, 1789, or at any 
other time. In the discussions preceding the treaty, 
no mention was made of it at all. When Vancou- 
ver came to the spot, no buildings were found, and 
the Indians denied that any tract of land had ever 
been granted. No traces were to be found of any thing 
like occup:ncy. The only pretence of it was that a 
certain "spot of ground” had been granted by Mac- 
quinna, but on condition of ils being again restored. 
A controversy took place between Vancouver and 
the Spanish governor, (Quadra.) about the restora- 
tion—for there was nothing to restore. Both refer- 
red the matter to their respective gzovernments.— 
Vancouver returned in 1794 In 1796 Cipt. Brough. 
ton landed at Nootka, and found it unoceupied., Ha 
was inlormed by Marquinna that restoration had 
been made, and that both parties were gone. The 
only evidence of any restitution at all was to be 
found, Mr. D. said, in the work of de Koch. ‘That 
writer said that some difficulties occurred between 
the Spanish and British authorities, but that they 
were terminated in 1795, upon the spot, by Alava 
and an English lieutenant, with a Spanish name; that 
the Spanish fort was destroved, and the English flag 
planted on the spot; de Koch had’the reputation of 
an accurate writer; hut in this account there certain- 
ly was one mistake: no such name as that mentioned 
was to be found on the rolls of the British navy.— 
In opposition to this statement we had the historian 
Belsham, who refers to the fact twice—in his 8th 
volume, pages 327 and 328, and in the appendix, 
page 40. Belsham said that the Spanish flag had 
never been struck at all, but that the whole country 
was virtually relinquished by Great Britain. 


I will not deny (said Mr. D.) that there was res- 
titution. Signor Quadra in 1792 offered to give Van- 
couver possession, reserving the rights of sovereign- 
ty which Spain had. There may have been restitu- 
tion with such reservation; but, if there is any evi- 
dence of it, why has it not been pro luced by the 
British negotiators, or at least referred to? Where 
are the declarations which were exchanged, iſ there 
were any exchanged at all? [ have no doubt there 
were, and J have little doubt that they were purpose- 
ly secreted, as the map with the red lines was se- 
creted on another memorable occasion; because, if 


produced, they would be witnesses against the Bri- - 


tish claim. I insist, therefore, more particularly, as 
the first article of the Nootka Sound convention de- 
pended on a contingency, that a full restitution 
should be shown, formally, absolutely, and uncondi- 
tionally made. The third article of the Nootka 
Sound convention, besides stipulating for the free and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the rights of fishing on 
the Pacific coast, conceded to the subjects of both 
powers the right to form settlements; but that right 
was subject to the provisions of the three following 
articles, one of which was to restrict its exercise to 
those parts of the coast lying north of that already 
occnpied by Spain. It has no application whatever 
to parts of the coast south of any post occupied by 
Spain. That is the true construction of the treaty, 
And here an important question arises, What was 
the most northerly occupation of Spain at the date 
of the treaty? 

This led to a controversy between Signor Quadra 
and Vancouver. Vancouver claimed south ot Noot- 
ka Sound. (Here Mr. Dix observed that, not being 
able to keep the books which he had obtained from 
the Librery, he had copied the passages he intended 
to use in his own hand, and therefore, he would 
vouch for their accuracy.) Vancouver insisted that 
the most northerly spot occupied by the Spaniards 
was a point at some distance tu the south of Nootka 
Sound, and Signor Quadra contended that the divi- 
ding line ought to be drawn at the Nootka Sound, 
and that from thence northward the country should 
be free to both parties. Quadra uniformly refused 
to make any actual formal surrender of any thing 
else than a small cove or harbor, as will be perceiv- 
ed by turning to the journal of Vancouver himself. 
That Great Britain would have had the right at any 
time during the coutinuance of the Nootka Sound 
convenuon to form settlements north of Nootka 
Sound, under the stipulations of that convention, 
could not be disputed, but she neglected to assert 
that right. She furmed no settlements; and Spain, 
in 1796, by declaring war against her, put an end to 
the treaty, accoring to a universally recognised rule 
of international law. The permanence of treaty- 
stipulations can be only secured by express agree- 
ment; and, without such agreement, the existence of 
hostilities between the countries puts au end to them, 
unless there be sumething in their very nature which 
renders them permanent. Great Britain having 
failed to make any zeitlements during the continu- 
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ance of the convention, her rights under it ceased at 
the time of the declaration of war; and in order to 
establish any claim upon the northwest coast she 
must now resort to the general mode of establishing 
a title founded upon discovery. 

Mr Diz traced the history of the various explora 
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which the senate has extended to me, and I shall | tent, as far as I am concerned, to leave the matter at 

endeavor to give substantial proof of my apprecia- | issue in the hands of the administration, relying upon 

tion of that indulgence by bringing my remarks toa | ils firmness and sense of rectitude to maintain our 

close at the earliest possible period of time. own just rights, and to respect the just rights of 
The historical sketch in which I was engaged was | others. 

brought down to the year 1792, in which year Bul- 


tions made at different periods on the northwest 
coast, and produced evidence showing that Vancou 
ver's pretended discovery of the Columbia was sub 
sequent to that of Captain Gray; and read copious 
extracts, and cited numerous authorities with which 
he had provided himself, but which cannot be given 
here, as they have not come into the hands of the 
reporter. He cited largely from the journal of Van- 
couver, and, among the rest, quoted a passage in 
which Vancouver himself stated to the Spanish su- 
thorities at Monterey that the voyage in which he 
was engaged was for the general use and benefit of 
mankind, and that there was no design to encroach 
upon the rights or upon any part of the territory of 
Spain. He conceived this to be the highest evidence 
that could be adduced, and it demolished the whole 
fabric of British title, so far as it rested upon Van- 
couver’s discoveries. Mr. D. directed the attention 
of the senate to the manner in which the subject of 
title bad been discussed in the British parliament, 
and having read from the speeches delivered both in 
the house of lords and the house of commons, he 
proceeded to point out the errors and mistatements 
which these contained. } 

The senate would observe, he said, that all the 
mater ul facts connected with the discovery of the 
Columbia, as shown by Vancouver in his Journal, 
were kept out of view; such as the meeting of Van- 
couver and Captain Gray, the information given by 
the latter to the former, Vancouver's incredulity 
respecting the existence of any large river below the 
Strait of Fuca, his continued conviction that no such 
stream existed, the return of Gray to the river, his 
arrival at Nootka Sound, where he leſt charts, the 
subseqnent arrival of Vancouver at Nootka Sound. 
where he got possession of those charts, and the 
sending Lieutenant Broughton into the river by the 
assistance of those charts. All these facts were 
kept out of view; he hoped not intentionally, but 

they were nevertheless kept back. He did not of 
course expect British statesmen to argue in favor 
of the American title; but, in undertaking to 
give historical facts, they were bound to give thein 
correctly. Illogical deductions from admitted data 
might be looked upon with some degree of excuse, 
but the omission of material facts ina statement of 
great national questions, on entering into a discuss- p : 
sion for the purpose of e the minds oſ 19 either? I apprehend not, sir. 

the nation, was altogether inexcusable. It was well! Great Britain, in 1818, explored the Straits of 
known that gieat excitement existed in Great Bri | Fuca, where she had made no previous discoveries. 
tain at that time, though that excitement had now ; She discovered, also, Frazer’s river, and formrd a 
happily ma great degiee subsided, and no man who | settlement upon it; and it only remains to settle by 
eslimuted properly the calamity arising frum the in- further explorations and geographical facts the rela- 
terruption of the amicable relations between two, tion which that river bears to the Columbia. I pass 
countries, who voluntarily misleads the public mind | by this as unconnected with the subject, for reasons 
without the consolation of reflecting that it is from I have already assigned in reference to the establish- 
erconeons deductions, and not from misstatements of | ment of the Hudson Bay Company. That company 
facts, can be held excusable in the eyes of the world. has no authority or concession from Great Britain, 
These misrepresentations were the more to be re- which gives to them territorial rights: they have i 
gretted, because they constituted the chief view of} right merely to trade with the Indians. I also pass 
the subject as presented to the great mass of the by, as idie and inapplicable, the formality of taking 
people of Great Britain. It was not in Great Bri- possession by Vancouver of that which was already 
tuin as with us. In our newspapers would be found! in possession of the Spaniards, especially as that 
every portion of the correspondence upon the sub formal taking of possession was in violation of a 
ject, the Jetters both of the British plenipotentiary | treaty which Vancouver himself was sent to execute. 
and our own negotiator; but in Great Britain it was Mr. President, a large portion of the remarks 
not so; it was only the British side of the question which I have submitted has had for its object a de- 
that was presented to the British people. Nor was fence of the Spanish title, and I regard all attempts 
it the argumentative statements of diplomatists that | to disparage it as growing out of illiberal views on 
were spread before the people, but more frequently | the subject. It is unnecessary to say to you, sir, or 
the tirades of politicians, and these, finding their | the senate, that Nootka Sound is the highest limit of 
way across the channel through the medium of trans- | title the chain of which can be traced down to our 
lations in Galignani's Messenger, ate spread abroad | own time. The Spanish title to the northwest coast 
throughout the contine:t, poisoning the minde of all of America is almost coeval with the voyage of Co- 
Europe. lumbus. That title was acquired by discovery and 

He would only add that the Earl of Aberdeen, in | settlement, it was strengthened by the lapse of more 
the house of lords, and Sir Robert Peel, who follow- | than three centuries. Sixty years ago that title 
ed Lord John Russell in the debate in the house of | stood unimpeached, undisputed by any rival profes- 
commons, referred to the subject in a manner not 
altogether unexceptionable, perhaps, but, to judge | it was perfected by occupation as high as 49 dez. 30 
from the tone of their remarks, in a manner far more min.; during succeeding years the rights of discovery 
dignified and statesmanlike; and it was earnestly to | by Spain were not superceded by occupation on the 
be hoped that sound discretion would so far prevail | part of any other nation; and lastly, it was confirm 
on the part of the statesmen of both countries as to | ed by treaty stipulation against any claim that might 
lead to the amicable adjustment of the coutruversy be set up. The object of Spain was settlement, 
upon terms honorable to both parties. permanent occupation. The object of Great Bri 

[At 1 Mr. Sevier suggested an adjournment, tain was com:nercial traffic, transient occupation. 
and Mr. Dir yielding the flour, without having con- Upon the principles to which [ have adverted, I 
cluded his remarks, the senate adjourned. ] | cannot hesitate to consider the Spanish title, much 
_ Fes. 19. Mr. Dix proceeded to address the senate, as it has been disparaged of late, as conferring on us | 
in continuation of his remarks of yesterday. He said: | rights which are unimpeachable. Isaid at the com- 
Mr. President, in resuming the consideration of the | mencement of my remarks that my design was not 
subject upon which I had the honor to address the | to define the title with critical precision, but to state i 
senate yesterday, I cannot withhold the expression | the historical facts upon which the title rests. 
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of the sense which I entertaig of the indulgence have done so, ard with what I have said I am con- | 


finch’s harbor was discovered by Captain Gray, and 
the discovery of the Straits of Fuca by Galiano 
completed the series of the narrative of discoveries. 
From that time to the present nothing has been done 
but to fill up the outline composed of these promi- 
nent discoveries of the early navigators. . 

[Mr. D. continned at some length his historical 
narralive, and deduced from the facts cited a positive 
title in the United States. ] 

The rights of Spain, Mr. D. observed, were para 
mount to all others. She had explored the whole 
coast; she had established scttlements ut Nootka 
Sound and at other points, and her claim was 
strengthened, also, by contiguity to California, of 
which she had undisputed possession. In fact, her 
right to form settlements on any part of the north 
west coast had not been disputed, unless by the 
American discoverers. And this is a point, continu- 
ed Mr. D., which I am now about to examine. The 
navigators of the United States had discovered the 
Columbia river and Bulfinch’s harbor, and they had 
also explored the valley of the Columbia, and had 
formed settlements in four different year. in 1809- 
10-11 and °12 Spain claimed to have discovered 
the mouth of the Columbia river also, but under the 
cession by Spain of her rights there to this country. 
we acquired a full title. which Great Britain at the 
time never thought of disputing. 


In the course of the discussion on this subject the 
United States has been charged with unfairness, and 
even with dishonor, in setting up a claim, first, by 
discovery on the part of her own citizens, and then 
by cession from Spain. It has been said, if her claim 
was upon the first ground good, she could not with 
propriety set up a claim upon the second, because 
she had virtually denied the second by assuming the 
first as the basis of her title. But is it not possinle 
for two countries to acquire rights by discovery or 
porsession, without either title being perfect in it- 
self, though capable of being made perfect by the 
union of both? Great Britain claims the right of 
joint occupancy with us, in an uninhabited territory; 
and will she deny that, if she ceded her title to us, 
that we would then acquire a perfect title? Or if 
we ceded our title to her, that a perfect title woul 
be created without dishonor, and without reprach 


interference of American citizens who 


Mr. D. went on to say that so conscious was Great 
Britain of the invalidity of her claims that she did 
rot venture to assert an exclusive right of possession 
in Oregon. In 1826 she had refused to extend the 
parallel of 49 dez., which was our northern boun- 
dary between the Lake of the Woods and the Rocky 
mountains, westward lo the Pacitic, and when the 
offer had been recently renewed she refused it still. 
That line, if agreed upon. would divide the territory 
into portions so nearly equal as to affurd no ground 
for the further continuance of any controversy in 
regard to it. This she would not accept. Herde- 
sire obviously was to establish her dominion in Ore- 
gon and to confine us within as narrow limits as was 
practicable, while ours waa only to extend the terris 
tory to be occupied by our citizens to its just and 
natural boundary; her interest in the country was 
contingent and remote, ours direct and certain; hers 
was the interest of a state in a distant colony, ours 
the interest of a state in territory immediately ad- 
jacent to itsown. Great Britain. not content with 
the acquisition of her vast and opulent dominions in 
the East, came three thousand miles across (he ocean 
to dispute with us the possession of a wilderness and 
to curtail the area of free and republican institutions. 
Mr. D could not refrain from saying that, in all our 
dealings with Great Britain in relation to this matter, 
we had exhibited a disposition to govern ourselves 
by principles of equity and juatice, such as ought 
long since to have brought this question to a settle- 
ment. We had not only shown ourselves willing to 
compromise, bul disposed even to make concession, 
to accomplish that obj-ct. In all our negotiations 
and our treaties we had evinced a disposition not 
merely of fairness but of enlarged liberality. The 
settlement of our northeastern boundary, which in- 
volved a mest delicate and difficult question, pre- 
sented a striking instance of this. Iu that treaty we 
ceded to Great Britain a portion of territory winch 
was to her invaluable, as affording the means of 
military communication between her provinces on 
this continent. That boundary hat been settled by 
the constituted authorities of this government, and it 
formed no part of Mr. D.'s intention to call the pro- 
priety of thut settlement into question. What he 
had to say of it was. that it proved to all the world 
that we were willing to actin a spirit of liberality 
and even magnanimitz; just ss if we were certain 
that no war could ever take place between us and 
Great Brit. in, becau-e we put into her hands an ac- 
quisition which, in ease of war with us, must be to 
her of the very utmost importance. Certainly, if 

we had been governed by ambitions or by hostile 
views, we never would have ceded to her a great 
military advantage like this. Meanwhile the course 
of Great Britain towards us, truth compelled him to 
say, had been marked by little else than constant en- 
croachment. He would, however, forbear any re- 
marks on that topic, as he sought not on this occa- 
sion to awaken any angry recollections. 


_ Mr. D. regarded the legislation of Great Brit 
in relation to Oregon, as a virtual infraction of her 
treaty with us. By her act of 1821, she had ex- 
| tended the jurisdiction of her own courts over the 
whole of the Indian country not included within the 
civil government of the United States. That act 
gave to those courts the cognizance of all wrongs 
dune to property; and it further declared that not 
merely British subjecis, but all persons of every de- 
scription within the territory should be amenable to 
their authority. It authorized the establishment of 
courts within the territory of Oregon with cognis 
zance of ull civil causes, amounting to less than 
£200, (one thousand dollars,) and of all criminal 
prosecutions for offences not capital. In this she 
assumed the exercise of the highest attributes of so- 
vereignty; for what could be a more direct exercise 
uf sovereign power than deciding on the rights of 


ain, 


sions or claims to territorial rights. Fifty years azo | property and pronouncing and enforcing punishinent 


on the persons of men? Mr. D. said he was aware 
that, in her communications with us, Great Britain 
disclaimed all intention of extending her laws over 
American citizens; but if senators would look at the 
documents which accompanied the president’s mes- 
sage, they would find that the Hudson Bay Company 
had a more summary process of getting tid of the 


attempted to 


settle on the north bank of the Columbia. Our peo- 


ple were exempt from the regular operation of Brit- 
ish law, but not from those proceedings which, with- 
out the form of law, effectually accomplished the ob- 
Ject in view. 

Under these circumstances what was the duty of 
the United States? As Mr. D. did not intend to in- 
trude himself again upon the attention of the senate 
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while this subject was under discussion, (unless some 
extraordinary occasion should arise for doing 80.) he 
desired to say now that he intended to vote in favor 
of the notice to terminate that joint occupancy in 
Oregon which practically excluded us from the oo- 
cupation of any part of the territory north of the 
Columbia. He would then go to extend .the jums- 
diction of our laws over the territory and establish 
courts there, enforcing them upon all, with the ex- 
ception of British subjects, who should be delivered 
over for trial to the nearest British authority. This 
would avoid collision of jurisdictions, and, as he 
hoped, collisions of every other sort: and then he 
would establish a chain of posts, extending from the 
navigable waters of the Missouri to the eastern face 
of the Rocky mountains. He held that our honor 
and the duty we owed to our own citizens required 
this much at our hands, and he trusted that laws 
would be passed and executed to accomplish these 
several objects with promptitude and decision. 
Would these measures produce war? He did not 
believe that they would; and he could not believe so, 
because they furnished no just ground for war.— 
They presented no provocation to Great Britain, for 
the notice was a right expressly guarantied by the 
treaty itself, and the extension of our laws in Ore- 
gon would be no more than what had been done by 
Great Britain in that territory for a quarter of a 
century. The establishment of posts within our 
own domimon certainly invaded no right of hers, 
and therefore he could not believe that these mea 
sures, taken together, would lead to a war. And he 
said this emphatically, because he understood that 
an inference had been drawn from certain papers, 
laid before the senate, that a sudden blow might pos- 
sibly be struck upon our seaboard. He did not be- 
lieve that any such thing would happen. If Great 
Britain went to war with us under existing circum- 
stauces, it would be a war of pure and plain aggres- 
sion. No nation could go to war in such a state of 
things without exposing itself to the universal re- 
proba tion of mankind. Any nation that attempted it 
would be opposed and restrained by that powerful 
controller of modern nations, public opinion. Im- 
mediate war was out of the question; nur did he be- 
lieve thal these things would lead to eventual 
war unless the mere assertion of our right could be 
construed into a national offence. In this opinion 
he might possibly err, and collisions might arise under 
circumstances which we could not control, so as at 
length to grow into open war. Should such a state 
ot things ever occur, Mr. D. should deeply deplore 
it. The interests of humanity, the interests of free- 
dom and of self-government, all suffered, and must 
necessarily suffer, when the influence of law was 
practically suspended by a state of war. Inter arma 
Silent leges was a truth of which history furnished 
but too many examples. Mr. D. was willing to do 
much to avoid such a result, provided what he did 
was not inconsistent with the public honor. He was 
fully aware that a war between us and England 
could not but be most disastrous to both nations, and 
he would make any sacrifice to avoid it, but the sa- 
crifice, as he had said, of the national honor. Be- 
yond this he could not go. If exemption from war 
could be obtsined only by the surrender of our just 
rights, it never should be obtuined with his consent. 
If, however, a war was inevitable, he trusted we 
should not fall into the fatal error of underrating our 
adversary. With some opportunity of a near view 
of the existing condition of the British power, he 
was prepared to say that that empire had never been 
capable of making more powerful military efforts 
than at the present time. He knew, to be sure, that 
the inordinate extension of her dominions constitut- 
ed an element of national weakuess, and k was 
scarcely consistent with the order of society that an 
empire of such vast extent and compass should for a 
very long time remain unbroken; but truth required 
him to say, that the closest observation had not ena- 
bled him to detect any symptoms of that national 
decay which wrought out the dissolution of empires. 
England was laboring under enormous abuses, and 
she was oppressed by enormous burdens, but she 
was possessed of vast strength to endure them. Look 
at her soldiery: they were not like the armies of 
Rome, when that ancient ev.pire was approaching 
to its fall; their strength was not enervated, nur was 
their energy or discipline relaxed. We found 
them under the burning heats of the equator, 
and amidst the ice and snows of the arctic seus, bat- 
tling with the elements and putting toil and danger 
alike at defiance. Mr. D. pretended not to the pre- 
rogative of looking into the future, and it was pos- 
sible that Britain’s hour might be near at hand, but 
all men knew that the last struggle of a strong 
man was the most desperate, and that it proved dan- 
gerous to those who hud succeeded in bringing him 
down to the earth. He said this in no spirit of timi- 
diiy, but ina spirit of prudent forecast; for he ue- 
sired our people to know that if a contest did come, 


on terms honorable to both nations; but if, in this 


sity of taking up the sword, he trusted when that 


it would be with a strong adversary. He e tertained 
no doubt of our ability, not only to defend ourselves, 


but to give back blows that would tell upon our ene- 
my. We never had been stronger than we were 


now; we are strong in position, strong in means and 
resourses, strong in the spirit and courage of our 
people. 
the country had in this debate been somewhat over- 
rated: he had seen it stated, either here or elsewhere, 
that there was at this time scarce a gun mounted 
and in position in the city of New York. The fact 
was not so; there were there hundreds of guns in posi- 
tion, and ready to repel the approach of an invading 
foe, and there were as many more which could be 
put immediately into position for efficient service: 
insomuch that he felt assured that with a skilful en- 
gineer and the means already in our possession, that 
city might be considered as well prepared to resist 
an attack. 

But he turned from all these forebodings of evils 
to express his entire confidence in the prudence and 
wisdom of the executive; and he could not doubt 
that this protracted controversy would yet be settled 


cheering hope, it should turn out that he had been de- 
ceived, and he should find himself under the neces- 


necessity was fully come, and this nation once took 
the sword into its hand, that that sword never would 
be laid down till the rights and the honor ot the coun- 
try should have been fully vindicated. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BENTON. 


IN SENATE, FEBRUARY 19 1846. 
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DEBATE IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Mr. Benton, rose to addresse the senate, but at 
the commencement his remarks were, in a great de- 
gree, inaudible to the reporter. He was understood 
to say that it had not been his intention to ad- 
dress the senate in relation to our title to Oregon, 
but, if he had intended to speak on that branch of 
the subject, he should have relinquished the purpose 
after listening to the very able and lucid exposition 
of it by the honorable senator from New York, (Mr. 
Dix.) That gentleman had placed the American 
title to Oregon on grounds that were impregnable, 
and on which it must forever stand. A speech 
more replete with historical fact, evincing greater 
research, or more crowded with patient remark and 
convincing argument, it had never been his lot to 
hear; and he cauld not refrain from congratulating 
that honorable gentleman on the important service 
he had rendered to his country, and not less upon the 
honor which he had gained for himself. 

Mr. B. said that he would leave the question of 
title where that senator had placed it, and would turn 
his attention to a different branch of the question.— 
He would look, briefly, at what had been done or 
attempted by the able negotiators who had employed 
then.selves on this Oregon question for thirty years: 
at what had been offered by our own government and 
refused by that of Great Britain, and at the measures 
which had been subsequently recommended by the 
president for adoption. 

And here, in the outset, he would take occasion to 
say that he concurred in what the president had 
done and what he proposed to do. After thirty 
years of negotiation, no progress had been made in 
the question. The two parties stood now precisely 
as they had stood tn 1814, at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Ghent. No advance had since been made, 
and the negotiations were now atastand. The pre- 
sident had communicated to congress all that had 
thus far taken place in the history of the negotia- 
tion, and now recommended such measures as, in 
his judgment, it would be proper to adopt. Mr. B. 
concurred in the recommendations which the presi- 
dent had made, believing them to be no more than 
what we have a right to do, and what it was emi- 
neutly necessary and proper that we should do.— 
Mr. B. also concurred in the propriety of the offer 
which the president had made to the British nego- 
tiator with a view to compromise; and, though it 
had been rejected by the representative of the Bri- 
tish government, it had had a good effect at home: 
it had stimulated our own people, by showing them 
how great sacrifices the president had been ready to 
make for the preservation of peace. He was happy 
to be able to say that, as a people, we were now unit- 
ed at home. Cume what might, happen what might, 
we were this day a united people. eel: 

He concurred with the president once more in his 
rejection of the recent offer of negotiation. With our 
able secretary of state, he did not think that territo- 
rial rights constituted a proper subject for arbitra- 
tion. 
dispute might be, and often had been, subantted to a 
common umpire; but a nation’s title to its territory, 


its claim to imperial domain over its own soil, never 


He thought the defenceless condition of 


Among crowned heads minor questions of 


had been made a subject of arbitration, nor did he 
He entirely concurred, 


well see how it could be. 
therefore, in the propriety of the rejection. j 

He concurred with the president not only in what 
he had offered and in what he had refused, but also 
in the measures he had recommended. The giving 
of this notice, the extension of our laws, the provid- 
ing military protection, and the establishment of a 
mail, with suitable stations, through the wilderness, 
and also the grants of land to our settlers. As to the 
establishment of military posts, that had already been 
sanctioned by the bill of last session. 

The extension of our laws had been proposed by 
the act of 1821, and the escort for a mail line was a 
mere matter of police regulation. It was usual to 
provide fur the safe conveyance of despatches 
through a barbarous country by an escort of armed 
men, who should convey the mail from post to post; 
experience had proved that this was the cheapest, 
the surest, and the safest mode of securing a regular 
intercommunication under circumstances of that de- 
scription. Should it be conveyed by an ordinary car- 
rier, both the mail and those who transport it would 
be exposed to great danger. ‘These executive recom- 
mendations needed no vindication. 

Mr. B. had been a practising lawyer in 1818, at 
the time the convention with Great Britain, in re- 
spect to Oiegon, had been formed, and be occupied 
at that lime a position which gave him a favorable 
opportunity to observe the practical working of that 
celebrated treaty. From the day of its romulga- 


every evil which the experience of thirty years had 
since disclosed, and he had written them down 
at the time, and published them to the world, and 
were it not for exposing himself to the charge of 
egotism, he would now read the language which he 
had then written. 

[A voice: Read it.” 

Mr. B. said it was impossible for him to do so, 
but he had it before him, and it bore witness to the 
fact that he had stated. He had then seen, with the 
utmost clearness, that the authors of that conven- 
tion had committed a great geographical as well as 
political blunder. The convention spoke of making 
the commerce and navigation of both nations free 
on all the rivers, creeks, bays, and harbors, in that 
territory, just as if there had been great multitudes 
of rivers there, some of them belonging to England, 
and some to the United States; whereas all the while 
there is but one river, and that belonged to us. So 
it spoke about all the harbors being free, while there 
was but one harbor, and that was ours. [A laugh.] 
England wanted the use of this to export her furs 
and peltry, and to import her goods for the Indian 
trade free of duty. In like manner the convention 
spoke of all the territories, while there was no ter 
ritory but one, and that was the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, and that too was ours. It was a gross geo- 
graphical blunder to speak as if many rivers and 
harbors and territories were claimed by each of the 
parties. And the political blunder was as great as 
the geographical. ‘I'he declared object of the con- 
vention was to make all Oregon free to the people 
of both nations, in order to prevent disputes between 
them. It was an immense mistake as well in the 
knowledge of human nature, as in an acquaintance 
with the lessons of all histury, to suppose that two 
descriptions of population like those which would 
inhabit Oregon could exist harmoniously together in 
the possession of equal rights, and without a govern- 
ment. Why, the patriarchs could not live peacea- 
bly together under such circumstances, [a laugh,) 
let alone the British and Americans. Mr. B. had 
seen this from the first, and had written it down.— 
He predicted that the consequence of such a state of 
things would be the total expulsion of the Ameri- 
cans, and that it would require the most vigo- 
rous efforts either of policy or of arms to recover 
possession. 

In 1828, when the convention was renewed and 
indefinitely extended, Mr. B. had been in public life, 
and had been literally in the chair. He then made 
head against the renewal of the convention; he 
strenuously opposed it; and his name would now be 
found op the records of the senate in opposition to 
the measure, standing nearly if not quite ‘solitary 
and alone.” [A laugh.] There were just seven 
who voled with him against it: Cuthbert, Rowan, 
Johnson, Kane, Eaton, and Ellis, making with him. 
self seven in all—the totality of the phalanx which 
stood at that day in opposition to that convention, 
the continuance of which was pow universally con- 
demned. The convention was renewed and indefi- 
nitely extended, and its effects had been pure un- 
mixed mischief to the United States frum that day 
to this. Ii had worked in a manner directly coatra- 
ry to what had been intended and expected vy its 
authors. Its continuance has been had from the be- 
ginning, and is now impossible. It deprives us of 
the benefit secured tp us by the treaty of Ghent.— 


— aera emene 
— —— — 


tion he had distinetly seen in it the elements of 
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By the first article of that treaty we were entitled 
to the restoration of the whole valley of the Colum- 
bia. Within a few months afterwards, and while 
Mr. Madison’s administration still continued, he 
commenced measures for its recovery. He applied 
to Mr. Baker, the British charge d’affaires, for an 
order for the delivery of the settlement on the Co- 
lumbia river to the United States. Mr. Baker ex- 
cused himself from compliance on the ground that 
he had no orders to that effect from his government. 
Application was then made to the ministry in Lon- 
don. Some delay occurred; but at length an order 
arrived for an unconditional surrender of the whole 
territory of the Columbia valley, with a declaration, 
dated on the 18th February, 1818, by Lord Castle- 
reagh, that he acknowledged to the amplest extent 
not only our right to have the country restored, but 
to remain as the party in possession while negotiat- 
ing on the question of title, and until the comple- 
tion of such negotiation. In August a British ship 
of war was despatched to make the stipulated sur- 
render. It was an honorable act of good faith.— 
But at the very moment we thus got back Oregon 
under the treaty of Ghent, our negotiators here were 
iving it all back by a treaty of joint occupation.— 
hile we were just acquiring possession with one 
hand, we were throwing it away with the other. The 
treaty of joint use was thought to give the English 
equal rights in the territory with ourselves. 

From that day to this that treaty or convention of 
joint use had risen up against us as an adversary in 
our path. It nullified the treaty of Ghent; it gave 
back to Great Britain what she hed just surrender- 
ed into our hands; it put her into possession of the 
valley of the Columbis, and it put us out of posses 
‘sion; it deprived us of the right to exclusive posses- 
sion, which Lord Castlereagh had acknowledged 
under his hand that we were entitled to while treat- 
ing about title. But for this convention the whole 
country would bave been delivered uptous. The 
administration would have taken possession of the 
mouth of the river, in token of our possession of the 
whole valley. It would all have been free to us 
without question on the part of any power. We 
might have given laws to Oregon as we do to 
other portions of our territory, and dispose of it just 
as we thought proper. With the advantage of pos 
session fully conceded to us by the British govern 
ment, we should not have had thirty years’ negotia- 
tion on the title. 

The convention just reversed the position of the 
parties. lt has given Britain the territory for thirty 
years; and all they now ask of you is, to let the con- 
vention stand for thirty years longer. This was the 
first great evil flowing from the convention: it has 
entangled us in a connexion we have not to this day 
been able to get rid of; and if any difficulties and 
dangers ex ist on this subject now, they all sprung 
from this one source. 

How bad this convention operated within the ter- 
ritory? Our river had been navigated by the British 
traders from its head to its mouth, both spring and 
fall. The traders of the Hudson Bay Company had 
brought down their furs for shipment trom the 

mouth of our river, which rightfully belonged to our 
own traders. Joint occupancy! Who ever heard of 
American traders going up or coming down Frazer's 
river? By the convention the harbor at the mouth 
of the Columbia was made free for the importation 
of all the company’s goods from Europe and Asia 
free of duty, in consequence of which must other- 
wise have received those duties, and an equally great 
injury inflicted on our own fur traders, who had to 
pay duty on much of their goods, while the British 
traders paid none; all which difference was so much 
loss to them in the sale of their furs, as well as in 
other respects, 

The Hudson Bay Company had spread their terri- 
torial possessions, not only over the whole valley of 
the Columbia and into the California, but across the 
Rocky Mountains and down upon the. head waters 
of some of the streams which fel) into the Mis- 
souri. The Americans had been swept from the 
whole region, aud we had continued to be expel- 
led from it down to the year 1842, when the he- 
roic people of the west commenced recovering back 
the ground we had lost by our previous improvi- 
dence. 

Mr. B. referred to a message of President Jack. 
son, sent to the senate fifteen years ago, in reply to 
a call for information touching the British establish- 
ments in Oregon and the trade and settlements of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and the facts there stated 
verified the statements which Mr. B. bad just made 
as to the expulsion of our oitizens from the whole 
Columbia valley. One paper, drawn up by gentlemen 
of all others the most competent to furnish authentic 
statements on such a subject, being the governors of 
Michigan and „stated that in the atlempts of 
the American Fur Company to carry on their trade 
in the Rocky Mountains and in the valley of the 


Columbia they had lost 500 men killed and $500,000 
worth of property forcibly taken from them. The 
Hudson Bay Company required annual reports from 
their-officers, and these reports would confirm these 
statements. F : 

This was the actual operation of this convention, 
which was expected to prove a bond of harmony 
and union between brethren; which was expected to 
cause men, who were rivals in the same pursuits, 
placed side by side in the same woods, in the full 
enjoyment of what they would probably call free 
trade, to live in perfect peace, without the least jea- 
lousy or strife! 

This hed been the actual, practical working of a 
treaty which was in terms perfectly equal, perfectly 
reciprocal; but which was, in its effcct, unjust, un- 
equal, one-sided—bestowing all its benefits on one of 
the parties, and bringing nothing but destruction to 
the other. , 

All this, from the very nature of the case, might 
readily have been foreseen. Mr. B. had foreseen it, 
and declared it. 

This convention, which for thirty years had been 
a source of all evil to us, it was now proposed to 
terminate. 

lt seemed almost impossible, on reflection, that 
our people could have been expelled from such a 
country so long. But they were not going to be ex- 
pelled much longer; nor would they consent to be 
subject to British law. Nor would Mr. B., as an 
American statesman, consent that a mere order from 
the agent of a British Fur Company should pre- 
vent the operation of an American law. The fur- 
ther actual continuance of the convention was now 
impossible; and it should, therefore, be regularly 
terminated. 

How brief were the lessons of experience, and 
how quickly were all the lessons of history lost 
upon those who ought to have been made wiser by 
them. All that tragedy of errors which had oc- 
curred upon the northwest coast, was bul a repe- 
tition of what had passed in the great northwestern 
wilderness in 1783, and again in 1794. Who 
could have forgotten what took place after the 
peace, in regard to the delivery of the northwestern 
posts? 

The same policy prevailed then and there: the 
same oppressive interference with our traders; the 
same effort at their total expulsion irom all the be- 
nefits of the Indian trade. Hence arose the Indian 
wars oo our frontier, and hence eventually the war 
of 1812. One of the causes of that war and a very 
important cause, was this very mixture of British 
and American traders in an Indian country. Mr. 
Jefferson had early seen the evils certain to grow out 
of this system of joint use of the same territory, and 
he had endeavored to get rid of it; and he directed 
Mr. Madison, then his secretary of state, to enter 
into negotiations for that purpose. 

(Mr. B. hear read extensively from what was un- 
derstood by the reporter to be a report of Mr. Madi- 
son to the president. ] 

An attempt had been made to attach to the stipu- 
lations of joint occupation, under Mr. Jay’s treaty, 
a provision to terminate them on notice; but it was 
not acceded to. The war of 1812 alone could put 
an end to these evils. The British government held 
on to the advantages they had gained, not ithstand- 
ing all remonstrance, until that glorious war com- 
pelled it to let go its hold. The case of the north- 
west posts was closely analogous to the case of the 
Columbia valley: io both there was a joint permis- 
sion to British and American traders in the same 
territory: and to the injuries and oppressions en- 
dured by our citizens under it, was to be traced the 
high exasperation of our people, and the consequent 
war of 1812. 

All the ressons then urged against the system ap- 
plied now with a thousand times more force. Could 
any person suppose that the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson, if now in power, would hesitate for a mo- 
ment about giving this notice to Great Britain? No. 
And, with such an example before our eyes, we 
ought not to hesitate more than they. 

The longer continuance of the convention had 
now become not only impolitic, but impossible. Our 
people had gone there, and he knew little of them 
who supposed that they would ever retire. British 
laws were there; and, whether it was formally ap- 
plied to our people or not, they never would be con- 
tent to live with such a rod suspended over their 
heads. The passing of such a law as that of 1821 
was a great infraction of the trealy of joint use, and 
it would be infinitely greater if it were suffered to 
continue after this notice should have been given. 
It came in with the joint use, and it would go out 
with it. li was impossible that the two races of 
people should live there together, either without 
law or with a double set of laws: our settlers would 
nol live either ina state of anarchy or under the 
jurisdiction of British Jaw; and we must prepare to 
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change their condition. We had now reached a 
point where we must act. We must separate those 
people, and let them Jive each under their own sys- 
tem of laws. We were charged with the duty: and 
we were responsible to the interests of humanity 
and of peace, we were responsible to Christendom, 
if we did not prevent evils plainly foreseen, by ap- 
plying the remedy which was in our power. The. 
governments of the two nations were responsible, 
and so they would be held by all men, if collisions 
took place, if blood was shed, and carnage and con- 
flagration were spread over the whole terrilory, or 
kindled both nations into a desolating war. Mr. B. 
would hold this government to ils responsibility for 
all the consequences which might ensue if it suffer- 
ed the present dangerous state of things in Oregon 
longer to continue. Separate the people; keep them 
apart; let each live under tls own government and 
its own laws. 

Mr. B. said it was very clear that consequences 
were to grow out of this measure. But what con- 
sequences? Any which we had cause to dread, for 
simply doing what we hada right todo, and what 
was imperatively necessary? What consequences? 
In an age like this, was there a man or a nation to 
be found who would make it a subject of mortal 
combat that another had done what he had a perfect 
right to do—a right acknowledged by that very party 
himself? 

Mr. B. could see no evil which could grow out 
of ig measure, but, on the contrary, immense 
good. 

The first benefit would be to do away with the 
joint use of the territory, and remit both parties to 
all the rights they held before they entered into the 
convention. This would entitle us to the possession 
of (he whole valley of the Columbia, and restore us 
the right to remain so while treating on the ques- 
tion of ttle. We held the British treaty stipulation 
for the restoration of that valley, anda British order 
to give it up, with the frank admission of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh that we were entitled to its exclusive pos- 
session while negotiating. The notice would rein- 
stale us—pul us back where we stood thirty years 
ago. And this wos every thing. For really it was 
the Columbia river and its valley, together with a 
few ports to the north of it, which constituted all 
thal was important in the Oregon matter. Restore 
us to the position we held in 1818. and we should 
have nearly all we demanded England held this 
now: and she was content with her position. She 
enjoyed the free navigation of the river: she had a 
free port at its mouth: three-fourths of the country 
exclusively: and the remaining fourth in joint oc- 
cupancy. Her obvious policy was to spin out the 
controversy: to produce delay, and yet further de- 
lay, and then to negotiate and delay for another thir- 
iy years. 

But Jet us only be put back into possession, as we 
had a right to be, and the whole question would be 
changed. For the secund great advantage of the 
notice would be to accelerate negotiation. Great 
Britain would then be as anxious {o settle the ques- 
tion as now io keep it open. Her interest would be 
Just the other way. She would be very desirous of 
retaining a possession which was worth every thing 
to her. Hence Mr. B. looked upon the notice not 
only as a peace measure, but as the first step in a 
series of measures for the preservation of peace. — 
Far from breaking off the negotiations, it would ac- 
celerate them. Its effect would be to bring think. 
ing men, both in England and the United States, 
together they would then be convinced that some- 
thing must be alone, and inquire in carnest what it 
was. 

He osnsidered the time as auspicious. The two 
countries were at peace, and in a general state of 
amity and friendly intercourse. He believed that 
the mass of both nations were anxious that it should 
continue. The question itself was now free from 
all that could embarrass it. There was as yet no- 
thing to fire the blood and fill the bosoms of men 
with indignation. No injuries or indignities had as 
yet been perpetrated on either side, to aggravate the 
point of honor and excite to the strife of arms. It 
Was a mere question of publie national property, and 
ought so to be treated. A more propitious time 
could not be found to close negotiations and bring 
the question toa settlement. But if this difficulty 
was suffered to hang on—if the settlement was left 
to drag till some collision took place, or some blood 
should be shed, the parties would then mutually call 
upon their governments to take up the quarrel, and 
great difficulties must necessarily arise. 

Mr. B. said, in conclusion, that he should 
the notice, rejoicing that the time had come to end 
a convention which had proved the source of con- 
stant unmixed mischief to this country; and he should 
vole for it under the firm conviction that it was a 


pesce measure. Yet he was prepared to vote tor it, 
‘come what come may.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


Postscripr.—Foreien. The packet ship ‘Turont», 
reached New York in 22 days from Portsmouth, briny- 
ing London dates tothe 7th February, four days later 
than that by the Cambria. The cotton market remain- 
ed firm, and rather more active. Grain and provisions 

maintained former quotations. Philadelohia sweet flour 
in bond, 278. per bbl. Potatoes were advancing in price. 
Serious riots were apprehended ia Ireland. Troops had 
been sent to Galway. 
consideration of the apprehended famtue:in Ireland in 
parliament. The moncy market remained quiet. 

Orders tv a considerable amount for barley, rye, oats, 
and cheap bread stuffs were in England from the con- 
tinent. 


New TAurr. Mr. Peel annonnced his intention to 
reduce the duty on timber, now 25, to 15s. From April 
1847, the duty on hewn umber will be reduced 68, and 
in twelve months thereafter, 68. more. ` 

To enquiries, when the new tariff would be in opera- 
non, Mr. Peel answered. that so soon as the house would 
affirin any resolution it might be pleased to cume to, the 
government would immediately permit the reduction, as 
usual, in such cases, taking guarantees for any eventual 
deviation from the proposed rates. 

Inptan corn. O the 5th of February. Mr. Foster in 
the house of commons, enquired of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, whether there was any truth in the report 
that government had purch ised a quantity of maize, for 
this market from the Unned States? He did not, though 
many did believe the tumor, 

‘The chancelior replied, that immediately upon receiv- 
ing the report of Dr. Fairplay and Mr. Lindley, atter 
consuliation, oruers were given by government io make 
such purchases, with a view to Ireland. 

Mr. F. enquired what quantity? ‘Fune answer was not 
heard. Mr. F. considered the principle of the transac- 
tion inost ubjectivnable, as paralyzing private enterprise. 
He should to-morrow, move an erquiry how much, &c. 

Lord Morpeth had been elected to paihament tron 
the West Riding of Vorkslure, the great ayricultural 
dis riet, without opposition Tus is claimed as proui tat 
the :vricuturtsts whl not seriously oppose Mr. Peels 
new corn la v movements. 

THe Orecon Question.—The London Times, of the 
Th, his an article conmending Mr. Calnoun’s move- 
menton the Umed States senate. Another article in 
the same paper admits that the year’s notice would be a 
year of grace, wherein to reconcile “the differences be- 
tween (we great states, arising out of a question sy un- 
worthy of ther common origin, their present greatness, 
ad their future destiny.” : 

The London Chronicle, (ministerial) of the 4th, notic- 
ing the news from the United States tothe 18ih January, 
by the packet ship Yorkshire, whi h made her passave 
out in 153 days, comments ut length upon the proposi- 
tion to give the twelve months notice. It asserts that 

„Sinne the publication of the presiden’s message until 
this day, when the packet sails fur the Uuned S ates, 
we have heard but one opinion upon the su qect. Tue 
adoption of the presidents recommencahons will not, 
and cv no: be regarded io any other light than as a hys- 
tile indication., 

The Chronicle proceeds to show what would be the 
state of the case on reception of the notice, even ıl ac- 
companied by a recommendation to resume negona- 
tions, and says: “we contess we shall entertain but jit 
tle hope of the result of a negouauon thus conducted 
under duress. Listen to the spirit in which the Amert- 
can government would enter upon such negouaton.— 
"The Wa-hington Union, the ficial paper, which reach- 
ed us last night, sayz, indeed, that the notice is a“ peace 
message,” because it strengthens our government to ne- 
gotiate to an honorable of oe under the pressure 
of an alternative which England cannot but look upon 
as most stern and serious, not to say dreadful.” Such 
is the view with Which this measure is recommenced 
by the government, and would no dount be adopted by 
the legislature of the United States. tice, 
they say, “for then England, beieving war to be ine vi- 
table, will give way.” 
believe that negotiations entered upon under such cir- 
cumstances, and in Such a spirit, cannot be brought to 8 
satisfactory termination, that we have from the begin- 
ning rested our hopes of peace almost sulcly upon the 
rejection of the proposition to give the year's netce.— 
Every concession would be construed to be-if it would 
not bein fact—a concession to feur, a colicession made 
“under the pressure uf the alternative’ of War. Ii can- 
not be too strongly impressed upou the American pub- 
lic that to adopt a resolution to give the year’s notice. 
80 far frem facilitating, as they suppose t would do, the 
progress of negotiations, would be in tact to provide 
tor their certain failure before we had entered upon 
them. We are anxions that this opinion—which is. we 
believe, the opinion of the great buik of the peuple o't 
this country—may be known in America while there 
is yet time for ii to influence the decision of a 3 
tous question. Englishmen of ull ranks, classes. an 

yariies desire peace— peace at any price that is not « is 

he norable, or that does, not clearly involve the sacifice 
of some important interest. With such a decline exisi- 
ing on our pari—is it wise to draw us upon an a, 1 
tive” which we must at once and indignantly e 
Let negotianons be reopened if the oller has wen 
made. They will now be conducted under cireum- 
aiances more favorable than ever existed before. But 
Jet not the American people deceive themselves by sup 

posing that they will get better terms by driving us 10 
a corner. Let them not be ro blind as to suppese tha 


O'Connell had introduced u 
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Now it is precisely becuuse we 


the termination of the existing treaty will facilitate ne- 
L. inte, or that Bugland will regard such a step in any 
other light than as the first indication of unfriendly in - 


tentions.” 


France.—A debate relative to the French govern- 
ment's interference in the Texas affair, on a motion to 
amend the address in reply to the king's speech, took 
place in the chamber of deputies, in which M Remusat 


and M. Thiers advocated, and M. Guizot opposed the 
amendinent, which on division, was negatived ayes 165, 
nays 238 —-ingjority fur ministers 63. : 


Inpta. 
reached London on the 5th bringing intelligence that 
war commenced on the 21st Dec. in the Panjaub. The 
Sutleje river was crossed by the Sikh army, with 30,000 
men and 150 cannon. A baule immediately ensued.— 
The British forces under sir Juhu Diner were forced to 
retire, wih considerable loss, but he vovernor general 
and commander in chief came to his relief and reversed 
the scene. The battle continued during the 22d-—the 
loss severe on both sides; but when the express left the 
field, the British had succeeded in capturing 55 pieces 
of artillery, and it was believed the natives would be 
driven over the river again. 

The territory of Puujnub was proclaimed as forfeited, 
and forthwith annered to the British empire. 


New Hol.LaN D. Excessive heat.—Capt. Stewart, left 
Port Adelaide a year and a hulf ago to proceed north- 


longitude 141.30 enst, and latitude 29.40 south. His 
description of the beat, atthe highest northern point, is 
positively fearful. He says— I found the thermometer, 
which was fixed in the shade of a large tree, four feet 
irom the ground, stationary at 150 degrees of Fahren- 
heat. at half past 2 P. M., and. in the direct rays of the 
sun, it rose to 157 degrees. li had, on a former occa- 
0 stood at 132 degrees in the shade, and 168 degrees 
in the sun.” 


Tux OREGON question—U. S. Senate. An exciting 
conversation occurred on Thursday last in the U. S. se- 
nate, between three of the leading members of the ma- 


jority. 

M. Haywoop, of N. Carolina, (a friend of Mr. Cal. 
houn) was concluding a powertul speech, in which he 
had maintained that the twelve months? notice should be 
given, and that the difficulty coulu be, and ought to be 
compromised on the 49°. He insisted that President 
Polk was nut committed at the Balumore convention 
either for Oregon or ‘Vexas. That convention had said. 
“Mr, Polk, will you be our candidate? We can elect 
vou.“ His reply was, “T will,—elect me if you can,”— 
but not a word about Texas or Oregon. 
the president was committed at all beyond the 49°. 


(we quote from the correspondent of the American,) “in 
a manner as exited as it was peremptory, demanded to 
know if the senator from N. Carolina spoke for the ex- 
ecutive, —if he was authorized by the president tu say 
he would compromise on the 49th parallel? 

Mr. Haywood, in reply to Mr. Allen, said that what 


nit of personal authority should demand uf him what he 
had said, and whether or not he spoke for the executive. 
He had written what he had spoke before he uttered it, 
and now that his speech was delivered, he should print 


Mr. Allen, in great perturbation, went on to demand, 
(I could not hear what.) but he was immediately called 
to order by Mr. Westcott, of Florida. 

Mr. Haywood, said he would save the senator froin 
Ohio a great deul of trouble by telling him at once that he 
should rot answer his questions. 

Mr. Allen— Jam glad thatthe senator takes back 
what he has said.” 

Mr. Haywood, I am glad to see thai my speech takes. 
(Great laughter.) 

Mr. Hunnegan, now rose to argue that Texas and 


a : Oregon were twin questions, and had been so consider- 
“Give the notice,“ 5 q 


ed wher before congress a year since. He held too, that 
the executive would be inconceivably base if he com- 
promised the Oregon question short of 54 40. 

He would, and here [quote his own words “be beyond 

resurrecijon, and reach » tall to profound -u damnation 
deep that the band of resurrection could not reach him. 
His faleehood would be greacer than that of the Serpent 
himself.” 

Mr. H. was also par icularly disturbed by a remark of 
Mr. Huywood that all the excitement which had arisen 
upon this question was in consequence of a desire of 
certain small men to fill large places. Better do so, said 
the scnator from Indiana, than be the subservient sup- 

le follower down the back stairs o the executive, And 
lai the senator from North Carolina remember, too, the 
maxim which says those wlw hve in glass houses should 


not throw s'anes. l 
In conclusion he again denounced the executive us 


having hed beyond the father of lies himself, if he should 
ever be willing to take less than 5440. ‘This debate 
was infinitely amusing to those who heard it. 1 have 
not tiine to send a faithful ecketch before the cars leave. 
The senate, at half past 4 o'clock, adjourned till Mon- 
day.” 

A Rumor, has reached us just before going to press 
entitled to as much eredit as half the other rumors of the 
day. We should not have inserted it had not we receiv- 
ed the above “charcoal sketch’? of a scene in the U. S. 
eenute. The rumor is this:—That a treaty upon the ba- 

‘sia of the 49th parallel has been agreed upon, and that 
ihe dispute is compromised. 


War and annexation.—Bombay despatches 


ward, and had advanced about five hundred miles, to 


he had said he would abide by. But no senator wi'h an 
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Tae Argentine Reecstic. Intelligence via Rio de 
Janeiro, states that Rosas had improved the time since 
the severe baule of the 20ih Nov. in securing the de- 
fences of the republic. The allied French and English 
forces had bought victory at so dear a price en that occa: 
sion that nothing further has since been attempted by 
their united forces. 


RELATiots wma Mexico. Vera Cruz dates to the 
31st aud Mexico to the 27th January. are received, via 
New Orleans and Havana. All the provinces, except 
Yucatan, had submitted to Paredes, who was gaining in 
favor of the masses. The American minister was at 
Jalapa, on the 3lst, waiting instructions. 

Letters from Havana state, that Santa Ana was pre · 
paring to return to Mexico this month. 


Yucaran. Letters are published in tne New Orleans 
Delta, trom Yucatan, dated 4th Feb., which says—“Our 
own banner, with the five stars, is now waving all over 
the peninsula, and we have sworn t» k. ep it up as long 
as we have an arm to defend ourselves with, and never 
to allow the Mexican flag to show its colors again in our 
free and independent nanon.” * © © We have de- 
termined to send a eommittee to Washington, sv as 10 
the government of the United States, to protect us and 
give us aid, in case that Mexico should onee more at- 
tempt to impose upon us—for.we are now determined to 
spill our last drop of blood in defence of our hberty and 
indepenience, and would rather die in the battle, or on 
the scaffold, than submit again to the Mexican govern- 
ment, by which we have not been treuted as brotherr, 
but worse than slaves.” 


Business CincLxSs. Embargoed by the snow storm. 
The thaw is now swelling the streams rapidly, and the 
spring trade will commence forthwuh. Many of the 
Merchants from a distanee are already purchasing.— 
Transportation is the word. Railroads are in request. 
Canals that can transmit freight earliest, and latest, of 
the seasons, will have vastly the advantage of others 
north of then. The Western rivers are swelling, and 
pay boats will soon be ploughing their waves by thou- 
sands. . 

Markets remain without material variation from form- 
er quotations. Flour and provisions a shade lower.— 
Indian corn bas advanced. 


Naval. The U. S. ship Columbia, reached Rio de 
Janeiro on the 6th of January, 52 days from Norfolk. 

The Raritan and Portsmouth were at Rio. The Con- 
gress, sailed thence on the 18th January for the Pacific. 

apt. Stockton gave a New Years jolliſication, whilst at 


He denied that! Rio, at which Mr. and Mrs. Wise were invited guests. 


The iron steamer schooner, Hunter, reached N. Ore 


Mr. Allen, chairman of the committee on foreign re- leans on the 15th ult. She made 134 miles per hour. 
lations, and Mr. Hannegun, senator of Indiana, both, | with the current, averaging say 33 miles; average steam 


40 Ib., and making 42 revolutions. 


Peace ox WAR —The clergy of Portsmouth, N. H., 
of all denominations, have anited in a circular to their 
minisierial brethren throughout the land, “‘affectionate- 
ly and eurnestly requesting them, at ss early an oppor- 
tunity as is practicable, to address the congregations nn- 
der 11 05 charge on the subject of peace, or unite with 
the clergymen of all denommations in their community 
in holding a public meeting for the purpose of laying be- 
fore the people the evils of war, A l imperative obli- 
gations under which nations rest of settling their diffi- 
culties wilh each other by negotiation or arbitration, or 
by some other peaceful means.” 


WEATHER. The snow storm, commenced at Baltimore 
about LI o'clock, Friday night, the 27th February. The 
Magnetic Telegraph informed us that snow bad fallen 
to the depth of several inches at Wathington beore it 
commenced here. It continued to fall fur about 40 hours, 
and to the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches, very 
light and easily drifted by the wind which succerded 
rather than accompanied its fall. The drifts obstructed 
yailroad operations on the Ist and 2d of March. The 
mails were arrested. The eastern weetern, and southern 
mails were all alike suspended for several days. Thou- 
sands of letters intended to go out by the sreamer Cam- 
bria, were delayed on their way to Boston till after her 
depariure, although the fall of snuw was not so deep in 
that direction, as it was at Balumure, and west of that 
point. In many plaees the snow was from two to four, 
and even to six feet deep. No storm of this winter has 
obstructed the railroads to the same extent. 

There was not so much snow at the south, but the 
wind far heavier and inore destruciive. At Norfolk. the 
N. N. E., accompanied by snow and hail, and rain, 
commenced about 8 o'clock, P. M., on Sunday, dst inst. 
and continued unt! Monday night twelve o'clock. ‘Ihe 
face of gale brought up the ude twelve inches higher 
than for the last forty-five years. The amonnt of da- 
ina e sustained at Norfolk is estimated at $30,000. The 
amount of loss of shipping will be immense. Haifa 
dozen vessels only rode out the storm in safety. The 
U. S. tngate Porumac, was driven from her anchorage, 
and grounded. ‘Ihe U. S. ship of the line, PENNSYLVa- 
NIA, lying opposite the navy yard, snapped her chain ca- 
bles about day-lght on Monday morning, parting her 
moorings, and went ashore in front of the navy yard, but 
wan gotten off nextday. Many vessels were reported 
lying high and dry, some dismasted and others damaged, 
in Various direchons. 

The cold, which fur a fortnight had been severe, abated 
on Tuesday, the 3d inst. The 4th was still milder. and 
the sport of sleighing in our city, ceaeed for the season. 
On the 5th the thaw was rapid, and the earth was ex- 
posed again to the sun's rays. 
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SHALL WE HAVE WAR OR PEACE! 


After the conversation which took place on the &:h 
instant, in the Unned States senate, between Mr. Hay 
woob un one pirt, and Messrs. ALLEN and HANNEGAN 
on the other part, the opinion gained ground a:d pre- 
vailed very generally, not only that a majority of the 
United States te alors are decidedly oppu-ed to any 
ulterior ineusures which would compromit the peace of 
the country on the Oregon question, but that President 
PoLx would willingly cempromise upon the forty-ninth 
degree. if the British government should propose to ac. 
cept the terms which dur government has four times of- 
fered nnd they have as often rejected. That the British 
ministry were dissatisfied with the Right Hon. Mr. Pa- 
KENHAM'S rejection of that offer when mad- by Presi- 
dent Pork, Without submitting the otler to his govern- 
ment, has been disunct!y avowed hy the minis'er in 
parliament. Lever writeis at Washington roundly as- 
ser!.—irue they assert anything and everything—amongst 
the reat several of them now affirm very confidentiy, that 
an understanding has been eflected—and that the dis- 
pute is to be adjusted upon the basis of the 49:h de- 
grec. 

The Times. a daily journal published at Washington, 
the organ of the 519 40“ men, inan editorial a few days 
since, undertook io denounce the 49° senators and re 

resentatives us (raitors, who had colluded with the 
British minister to abandon a portion of the territory of 
the republic. ‘The publication was noticed, and the 
author uf it strongly characterised as a base and impu- 
dent liar, &c. by sensor CoLQUITT. (“democrat”) and 
other senators on the II h stunt. Tne Times reiterat- 
ed its charges, ud dared an investigation. Ou Thurs- 
day morning genator JARNAGIN, of Tennessee, (whig,) 
said he considered itdue to the character of senators as 
well as to the character of the British minister, thut a 
commitice of investigation be appuimed Rome debate 
enevued. A majority of the senate would have deemed 
the publication undeserving any formal movement on 
the occasion. bat as it had been proposed, they assented, 
and Meeers. JARNAGIN, Benton, Dick IXSOR. J. M. CLAY- 
TON. and ‘TuaNney, were constituted the coininiitee, With 
powers lo send for persons and papers. 


The dispute between the United States and 
Great Britain respecting the Oregon territory has been 
so far aggravated by the reecmmendations of the presi- 
dent to congress. and by his rection of the offers to 
compromise— by the tone indulged in in debater in con- 
gicas and in parlament, and by the character of the 
measures which were expected to be pressed so s00n as 
the twelve months notice is viven—that “masterly inact: 
viy” is no longer a safe course for those who are friendly 
to a pacific termination of the dispute, and whe, rather 
than incur the certainty of a war for the portion ot the 
territory. would be willing to setle the affair upon the 


terms which tur several adminmestrations have tendered 
w Great Bran. The „ALL Ff OrEGON—OR NN E.“ 
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party, have so ardently pressed a define result, that the 
“uasterly inactivity” party have evidently concluded 
tha’ procrastination is no longer avaiiablk—and have 
determined that the quarrel shall at once be brought to 
an issue. 


Oregon is therefore to be disposed of forthwith. Joint 
occupancy is to cense. 
How dispose of n? 

There lies the question! 

On that point, parties divide radically, and are now 
marshalling. 

The 51° 40˙ men —led on by esenntors Cass, ALLEN, 
HAN N EGAN. Breese, &c, ore for ALL OF OREGON—OoR 
NONE? und for war, it every inch of Oregon cannot be 
bad witheut that alternative. 


The 490 men—'ed on by the CaLHOUN phalanx of south 
ern senators, are for setiling the dispute by accepting 
the terms, if now proposed by the British government, 
which have been by four several United States udmin- 
istrations offered, and by Great Britain as often re- 
jected. 


Will Great Britain make the offer? 

Opinions are much at issue on this point. The Lon- 
don Times, and the ministerial journals, are dis inci- 
ly averse to yielding what they consider a “point uf hon- 
or,” as well us un important commercial interest.— 
Great anxiety is felt, as usual, for the arrival of the 
news from Enrope. ‘The Piluboat express, Romer, 
which left New York on the 9th ult. with ihe second re- 
jection of the offer of compronnse—and which it was 
expected would arrive out oa the 25 hof Febroary,— 
is expected to beatthe Acadia steamer, which left Liver- 
pool on the 4th inst. 


Meantime, the political parties at Washington are fu- 
riously disputli:y as to whether President PolLx will in - 
nist upon having all of Oregon—ur will yield to the 49°. 

No demonstration towards a preparation for a war 
with Great Britain from the administration yet. 

, Secretary WALKER is sill fully occupied with his pro- 
ject for repealing the tariff. 
Vol. XX—Sig. 9. 
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FOREIGN. 


Although several of our long expected packets 
from Europe have fortunately reached home during 
the week, including the propeller Massachusetts, all 
of them having experienced very bad weather, none 
have brought later dates than was roticed in our last. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Lorp Morretu, upon his election to parliament- 
made a very long and very able speech upon pohiti 
cal topics, from which, as reported in the Chroncle, 
we make the following extract in reference to Ame. 
rican affairs: 


“They may talk of a black cloud in the west, but 
the harvest sun has a ray warm enough to scatter it. 
(Renewed and enthusiastic cheering.) J know that 
on the other side cf the Atlantic they are uttering 
big words about Oregon, and we hear that the inha- 
bitants of the western states of the American repub- 
lic talk particularly loud on that subject, and that 
they are anxious to have a bruch with us; whilst it 
seems that the inhabitants of the easfern slates are 
more pacific in their dispositions. Why is thts, gen- 
tlemen? It is not in the natural order of things that 
men should grow warlike as they live further est, 
No—it is because the inhabitonts of the eastern 
states have a large sea-bound coast, large manufae- 
turing (owns, and ships, and harhors, and commerce. 
Chey do not like to risk these things, and therefore 
they say, naturally and very laudebly, they are in- 
clined for peace. (Hear, hear.) But at is different 
with the western states. In the first place, they are 
not so easily got at; in the next place they produce 
nothing but agricultural produce, and they- know 
that if besides living 5,000 or 6,000 miles away from 
us. the quarter of wheat, which they might be in- 
clined to send over will have to pay a duty of 20s. 
when it arrives, they could not be able to get rid of 
a single bushel of it, and therefore they fling up their 
caps for war. (Loud cheers.) But give them the 
same motive for peace which the inhabitants of the 
eastern states have, and being sprung from the same 
stock as their brethren of Boston and New York and 
Philadelphia, being the sons of puritans and broad 
brims themselves, they will be actuated by the same 
motives as their more sedaty and sober fellow eiti- 
zens, and instead of wishing themselves to go a 
thousand miles further, where they would meet more 
new tribes of Red Indians to contend against than 
draughts of water by the way; and when they arriv 
ed there to go to war with us for a number of unli- 
mited pine swamps, they might think it were desir- 
able to bestow a little more skill on their own rich 
clay cottons, if you would only give tbemthe means 
of taking your cotton, your woollens, your worsted, 
your hardware, in exchange for what they can send 
us, whether it be wheat or Indian corn—a food hith- 
erto but little known amongst us, but which, from 
experience, ] can safely recommend to you whene- 
ver you can get hold of it. You will find that some 
of their cakes, which they call Johnny cakes, go 
hard to rival some of our far-famed Yorkshire cakes. 
(Cheers.) What I have said of the present state of 
America applies still more strongly to those parts of 
the American republic which have more intercourse 
with us, and still more to the countries of Europe in 
proportion to their proximity; and | rejoice to think 
that in extending and encouraging universal com- 
merce, We take the best means of extending and en- 
couraging universal pesce.” (Loud cheers.) 


TURKEY. 

Tae Bospnorvus.—The sublime porte has address- 
ed a circular to the governments of the different sta- 
lions, our own among the rest, stating that the sultan 
has been pleased to modify the long established re- 
gulations in regard to the straits of the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus, so far as to permit merchant vessels 
to enter the latter in the night as well as during the 


day. 

A CHINA. 

By an arrival at New York, Hong Kong dates to 
the 27th Nov. are received by the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

The Hong Kong Register, of November 18, men- 
tions the departure of a government steamer (ihe 
Vixen) on the 13th for Whampoa, whither she was 
despatched by Governor Davis to bring down the 
imperial commissioner Keying, the purpose of whose 
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visit, according to the Register, was “to settle all 
matters between the two governments preparatory 
to the surrender of Chusan to the Chinese.” Our 
rcaders have been advised that a purpose to keep this 
island in direct violation of the treaty, has been fore- 
shadowed, or at least strongly advocated by journals 
both in England 1 Indian. The language of the 
Register on this sut ject is worthy of notice. It says: 

“We hare already stated our conviction that, by 
the exercise of a prudent degree of firmness on our 
side, all reasonable concessions will be procured 
from the imyerial government and that the refusal 
of these would atford just grounds for postponing the 
withdrawal of our forces from Chusan. We should, 
however, regret it much should such measures be 
found necessary. However just the further reten- 
tion might appear to us, or even to an unprejudiced 
spectator, it could not fail io be productive of great 
Jealousy and heart burnings among the Chinese, who 
are fully aware of the way our empire in India has 
been extended, commencing from equally small be- 
ginnings, and would not fail to attribute to us most 
sinister motives.” 

The Register then indicates, as points to be insist- 
ed on, probably with an eye to the retention of Chu- 
san if they are not conceded—the right of admission 
for Englishmen to the city of Canton, and free per- 
mission for all Chinese vessels to resort to Hong 
Kong. 

The Hong Kong Mail, of November 27, (a new 
paper) has a long article on the proposed retention 
of Chusan, which it denuunces with generous zeal as 
a shameful violation of the treaty, and pregnant with 
danger to the future harmony of the Chinese and the 
Euglish. It insists that the Chinese have honorably 
fulfilled all their treaty stipulations, and maintains 
that the superior advantages of Chusan are more im- 
aginary then real. The Mail is the official of the 
Hong Kong government. 


POLYNESIA. 
We have received our regular files of the Polyne- 
sian. 

Under the head of Tamrt, the Polynesian, of the 
6th September, says— 

“On the arrival of the British admiral at Tahiti 
he saluted the Protectorate flag, to the great chagrin 
of the natives. Despatches had been received at the 
island, both from England and France, announcing 
that the Protectorate was not to extend beyond the 
real dominions of Pomare, which of course confines 
the French to the islands of Tahiti and Exmeo. Po- 
mare will therefore be no further troubled if she 
prefers retnuining at Raiatea to returning to her na- 
tive soil. She is represented to be in deep distress, 
having lost her daughter Victoria.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


a E 
EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Alexander Hunter, to be marsbal of the U. States 
for the District of Columbia. 

James McKissick, of Arkansas, to be the Indian 
agent for the Cherokee agency, in the place of P. M. 
Butler, whose commission had expired. 

Andrew J. Donelson, of Tennessee, has been no- 
minated by the pr-sident as minister plenipotentiary 
to Prussia, Mr. Wheaton being recalled at his owa 
request. 


INDIAN JOURNAL’. - 

The Cherokees.— George Lowrey, acting principa 
chief, convened a national council on the 3d Februa» 
ry. Additional agents were appointed by the coun- 
cil to repair to Washington to counteract the opera- 
tions of “the treaty party.” Lowery has also ap- 
pointed a day of "fasting, humiliation, and prayer 
to God,” in consideration of the excited, angry feel- 
ings existing among the tribe against each other. 
His proclamation is particularly well written. 

A Creek Indian was recently murdered in the Go- 
ing Snake District, and two Cherokees have been 
arrested for the act, and are awaiting a trial. 

Captain Boone, of the United States dragoons, is 
taking active measures in Washington county, Ar- 
kansas, for the apprehension of outlaws from the 
Cherokees. 
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The Choctates — Some five or six hundred Choctaws 
were at Jackson, Mies., a few days ago, on their way 
lo their new homes in the west. They are in charge 
of Major Armstrong, government agent. and Mr. 
Pitchlyn, a Choctaw chief. About 300 of these are 
known as the “Six Tou n” Indians. 


Arazst.—-The New Orleans Picayune of the 28th 
ult. says: We learn that Capt. Newcomb, late U.S. 
eurveyor general for this stale. was arrested at Gal- 
veston a few days since by Major Stiles, U. S. de- 

uty marshal, and brought to the Balize in a pilot 
haat He came to this city on the towboat Caledo- 
nia last evening. 
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“The writer of the letter communicates to his 
correspondent in Boston the information received 
from Mr. Malby, the maker of the globe, as follows: 
“It is a large globe which was ordered by Mr. Erve- 
rett; and Mr. Malby tells me, that though Mr. Eve- 
rett, who ordered it for the department of state at 
Washington, did not tell him to insert the boundary 
which appears on it, he was led to infer that it 
would be acceptable, and as it was an American 


order, and as the globe was intended for a public | 
department in the United States, he colored in— 
for it is not engraved—the boundary which appears 
on it.’ 


“From this statement of Mr. Malby, it might be 


supposed, that the order for the globe was given by 
me to him, and that though no directions were given 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. t 
by me about the boundary. something at least was 


The New Orleans Picayune of the Ist instant an- 
nounces “that in conformity with instructions re- 
ceived from the Mexican consul General at New 
York, Mr. O. L. Dabelsteen, the Mexican vice con- 
zul here, will open his office to-morrow, for the dis- 

atch of business.” This looks pacific. 

Despatehes Express. An Antwerp journalist states 
that he sent a reporter to Brussels for the king's 
speech,” and with a couple of carrier pigeons to 
bear back the document. At Brussels he gave the 
pigeons in charge toa waiter, and called for break- 
fast. He was kept waiting for some time, but a 
delicious fricassee atoned for the delay. After 
breakfast he paid his bill and called for his pigeons. 
« Pigeons!” ejaculated the waiter, you have eaten 
them!” ; 

Globe-makers’ defining the Oregon boundary. 

Amongst the many irreſragable proofs” produced 
by Mr. BUCHANAN, in favor of our title to the whole 
of Oregon in his reply to Mr. Paxennan of the 30th 
August, 1845, was the following: 

“Even British geographers have not doubled our 
title to the territory in dispute. There is a large 
and splendid globe now in the department of state, 
recently received from London, and published by 
Malby & Co., manufacturers and publishers to the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge,’ which 
assigns this territory to the United States.” 

This passage in the correspondence attracted the 
attention of Lord Brougham, who, in the house of 
lords, on the 29th of January. rose to put a question 
to the noble secretary of state for foreign affairs, but 
from the low and indistinct tone in which the noble 
and learned lord spoke, the terms of the question 
were very imperfectly heard in the gallery. The 
noble and learned lord was understocd to say, that a 

lobe-maker in this country, whose name he would 
communicate to the noble lord, had constructed a 
globe, on which the Oregon territory was divided 
according to the American claim; and that that globe, 
before il, was finished, and before the boundary was 
so marked oul, was purchased by the American 
minister in this country. He did not blame his ex- 
cellent friend (Mr. Everett) as being a party to this 
proceeding. It was a mark of flatlering kindness 
on the part of the tradesmen towards the customer 
who purchased the globe. [A laugh.] He wished 
to ask if his noble friend was aware of this transac- 
tion? 

“The Earl of Aberdeen was understood to reply 
e negative. 
Mord Brougball said, the globe-maker himself 
communicated the circumstances to a friend of his 

(Lord Brougham’s) who was his informant.” 

Lord Brougbam's insinuation that the United States 
government had sought to acquire a title to Oregon, 
by colluding with a ondon globe-maker, is charac- 
teristic of that statesman, and less excusable than 
was the mistake of the American secretary of slale 
in using the compliance or even the knowledge of 
the British artisan, es an argument fil for a state pa- 

er. 
j A few years ago, having, ourselves received an 
order to purchase a pair of the latest globes, for a 
literary institution, we obtained Írom a regular im- 
porter, at the city of Baltimore, a pair of Arrow- 
smitb’s latest London manufactured globes Judge 
our mingled astonishment, mortification, and amuse- 
ment, on opening the package and examining the 
purchase — io find within that portion of the territo- 
rial sphere appropriated to the location of the Unit- 
ed States, laid down as one of said states, the STATER 
or FRANKLAND,—with notes and bounds we presume 
according to Mr. Arrowsniith's latest surveys. This 
fact we mention to illustrate the caution which Eng- 
lish globe-makers exercise to have their work 10 
correspond with the true configuration of the earth 
they pretend to represent. 

‘The aliusion made tu the globe by Lord Brougham 
in the British patliament or a letter which appeared 
in a Boston paper in relation thereto has induced 
our late minister Mr. Evergtt, to address 8 commu: 
nication to the Boston Daily Advertiser, in which he 
says: 


beloved country. 


said by me from which he was led to infer that it 
would be acceptable to have the boundary colored 
according to the American claim. Such however is 
not the case. 


My order for the globe was given to Mr. Miller, 


(a bockseller in London employed as the general 
agent of the American legation for matters of this 
kind,) and my only directions to him were to procure 
the largest and best globe thal could be found. 
no person but Mr. Miller in reference to the order; 
] gave to him no other direction than that now men- 
tioned; nor wasthe globe ever seen by me till it 
was delivered by the maker at Me. Miiler’s shop. 
where, at his request, J went to see it on Saturday, 


l saw 


the 25th of January, preparatory to its being shipped 
on Monday the 27th. Bore 


I cannot, of course, undertake to say what may 


have passed between Mr. Miller and Mr. Malby 
during the progress of the work, in reference to the 
coloring of the boundary; but as no allusion to that 
subject was made by myself to Mr. Miller, so J have 
no belief that it was mentioned by Mr. Miller to Mr. 
Malby.” 


Agricultural. Col. C. S. Todd, the American min- 


ister al St. Petersburg, has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing a correspondence between the Imperial 
Economical society of Russia and ten Agricultural 
societies in the United States. 
services rendered the society Mr. T. has received 
the warmest thanks of its members. Recently they 
requested him to aid them in making an experiment 
“ot sowing in the southern provinces of Russia the 
different kinds of vak seeds which grow in the United 
States.” Col. T. says in his reply to the secretary 
that he will be happy to procure for them secds of 


For this and other 


the diferent kinds of oak, and adds: 
Allow me to assure you, and through you to assure 
the Imperial Economical society, that I shall be 


highly gratified in thefopportunity of fulfilling their 


request, not only upon this subject, but, also, in re- 
lation to the various kinds of tobacco grown in iny 
Tobacco and shipbuilding consti- 
tute two very important branches of our national in- 


dustry, and we ſeel no jealousy on either subject, as 


we are ready to enter into competition with all na- 
tions of the world. In relation to the propagation 
of the oak in Russia, we shall be more than gratified 
if the project should succeed, for our long continued 
happy relations with this great empire lead us to 
hope a powerful navy may form part of her colossal 
influence, which may aid, by the balance ol power 


on the ocean, in maintsiuing in all future time the 


freedom of the seas. 


RxLarioxs with Mexico. The United States 
brig Lawrence reached Pensacola on the Ist instant, 
in 13 days from Vera Cruz, with voluminous des 
patches from our minister, Mr. SLIp ELI, who had 
not been received by the Mexican government up to 
the 16th ult. and will probably return to the United 
States so soon as he receives answers to the des- 
patches he has forwarded. 

No news of consequence by this arrival. Letters 
from Vera Cruz say that they are expecting Santa 
Anna from Havana, when it is supposed a new move 
will be atlempted. 


— 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

“The Army of Occupation.” — According to letters 
from New Oileans, the encampment at Corpus 
Christi was to be broken up on the Ist of March, ana 
a movement made for Rio Grande. i 

The New Orleans Bulletin states that the United 
States troops stationed at Corpus Christi were 
to move about the 6th instant lor a station com- 
manding the Rio Grande. Three companies left 
on the 26th ultimo to act as escorts for the train 
of baggage wagons daily fitting out. The scouts 
previously sent to Point Isabel had returned and 


reported favorably of that place for an encamp- 


ment. 


-es 


` 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


Gulf squadren.— The sloops of war Falmouth, John 
Adams, and St. Mary's, and the brig Porpoise, were 
all at Vera Cruz onthe J6th ult. The steamer Mis- 
sissippi and the brig Scmers were at Pensacola, the 
latter to sail fur Vera Cruz on the afternoon of the 
2d instant. i 


The schooner Flirt. at Norfolk, is to be fitted for a 
despatch vessel for the gulf. 

Death. —Christopher Carleton Rice, purser, U. S. 
navy, died at N. York on the 6th inst. 

The U. S. ship Columbus and sloop of war Vincen- 
nes sailed from Batavia for Canton, Oct. 23th, after 
taking in water. 

The U. S. sloop of war Jamestown, bearing the 
broad pennant of Com. Skinner, sailed from Port 
Praya, Jan. 16, for Brava—all well. 


China squadron.—The Batavia Courant of Novem- 
ber Ist, quoted in the Register, announces the arrie 
val of the United States ship-of-the-Jine Columbus, 
on the 23d Oct., and of the sloop of war Vincennes on 
on the 25th—both bound to China. They took in 
water and sailed on the 28th. 


The navies of the world.—The following is an ab- 
stract of a report of the secretary of the navy, trans- 
mitung, in compliance with a resolution of the sen- 
ate, the following information in relation to the ma- 
ritime power of each of the nations of the world: 

Great Britain has (exclusive of 14 sailing vessels 
and 22 steamers in the Indian navy, 26 contract 
mail steamers, under control of government, and 72 
revenue culters—total, 134 vessels carrying 4,718 
guns) in commission, 371 vessels carrying guns; 
building and in ordinary, 300 vessels mounting 
15,054 guns; total, 671 vessels mounting 19,772 guns; 
manned by 40,000 men; of which vessels 121 are 
steamers. 


France has in commission 187 vessels, carrying 
4,157 guns; building and in ordinary, 129 vessels, 
and 4,625 guns; total, 316 ve:sels, 8,782 guns, man- 
ned by 27,554 men; of which vessels 37 are steam- 
ers. 

Russia has, (exclusive of the Caspian fleét,) come 
bining those in commission, building, ordinary, &c., 
179 vessels, 5 976 guns; manned by 59,000 men; of 
which vessels 6 are steamers. 


The United States have in commission 47 vessels, 
and 1,156 guns, building and in ordinary, &c., 30 
vessels, and 1,190 guns; total. 77 vessels, (of which 
5 are war steamers,) and 2,345 guns; manned by 
8,724 men. This exclusive of the United States re- 
venue vessels, consisting of 13 sailing vessels, total 
tonnage 1,443; eight steam vessels, total tonnage 
3.110—the whole mounting 61 guns, and manned by 
769 men. 


Turkey has in commission 31 vessels, and 1,520 
guns; building and ordinary 12 vessels, mounting 692 
guns; total, 43 vessels, (of which 3 are steamers,) und 
2,212 guns; number of men unknown. 

Egypt has in commission 35 vessels, and 1,448 
guns; building and in ordinary, &c.,3 vessels, (of 
which one is a steamer,) and 312 guns; total, 38 ves- 
sels, and 1,760 guns; number of men unknown. 


Holland has in commission 48 vessels, and 308 
guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 86 vessels and 1,344 
guns; total 134 vessels, (of which 4 are stleamers, ) 
and 1,652 guns; number of men unknown. 

Sweden has in commission 330 vessels, and 660 
guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 50 vessels, and 1,194 
guns; total 380 vessels, (of which two are steamers,) 
1,854 guns; number of men unknown. 


Denmork has in commission 96 vessels, mounting 
344 guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 12 vessels, and 
PR guns; total 108 vessels, and 1,076 guns; number 
of men unknown. 

Austria has in commission 74 vessels, and 686 guns; 
nunber of men unknown. 

Brazil has in commission 31 vessels, and 450 guns, 
building, in ordinary, &., 11 vessels, and 328 guns; 
total 42 vessels, and 775 guns; number of men un- 
known. 

Sardinia has in commission 11 vessels, and 226 
guns; building, and in ordmary, 4 vessels and 220 
guns; total 15 vessels, (of which 2 are steamers,) and 
446 guns; number of men unkuown. 

The Tu o Sicilies have in commission 17 vessels, 
mounting 338 guns; number of men unknown, 

Spain has in commission 21 vessels, and 348 guns, 
4 of which vessels are steamers. 

Portugal has in commi-sion 59 vessels, and 225 
guns; manned by 4,500 men. 

Mexico has in commission 23 vessels and 42 guns. 

Although the whole naval force for Austria, (he 
Two Sicilies, and Portugul, have been stated as be- 
ing in commission, the report says: It is probable 
that a portion of st is in ‘ordinary,’ but is is not 
known what portion. These nations have a few 
war steamers, but the number is not known. 


Se 


Parent RIGHT.—LeaaL pectsion—Plaining Ma- 
chine. Aftera long trial in the United States su- 
preme court, in which eminent counsel were em- 
ployed, it has been unanimously decided by the 
Judges, that Wa. Waosworta, was the original in- 
ventor—his original patent valid—-and his extension 
of said patent in 1812, accrued ta the benefit of the 
. as a part of the original patent right.-- 

everthe less, an actual assignee or grantee having 
purchased a patent right before the original patent 
expired, might continue to use the machine—(on 
this point three of the judges dissented)—fourthly, 
that Uri Emmons, and others, claimants in the case, 
had no interest in the new patent—and fifthly, that 
the new patent, or extension, not granted to Win. 
Wadsworth himself, but to his administrators, was 
valid. The invention is one of great value, as has been 
demonstrated in this case. 


Tariry.—Views al the south. The Mobile Adver- 
tiser copies the remarks uf the Patriot upon the ru 
mor that the industry of the country was to be bar- 
tered away for Oregon and says: 

“Throwing away the tariff for Oregon would be 
to sacrifice the national prosperity at far toocheap a 
rate—like throwing away our birthright for a mess 
of pottage. : 


The proposed new tariff of Mr. Walker, upon ex- 
amination, is found to be more unjust to the manu- 
facturers than could have been expected by the most 
ultra free traders. The manufacturers, indeed, 
scarcely have a moderate protection given them in 
the proposed law. In the debates upon the tariff, 
England and her new policy have been held up as 
models for our example; but we find that, instead of 
following the pattern set us, our manufacturers are 
to do their business under less favorable circum 
stances than those of Great Britain. 

Ther modifications have been made with a view 
of making cheap bread, and of cheapening the ar- 
ticles consumed by manufacturers. Here the new 
bill imposes on the articles used Oy manufacturers 
of cottun a tariff equal to the amount of the tariff on the 
goods themselves; thus placing our manufacturers at a 
posilive disadvantage in competing with England in 
the markets of the world. 

To show how much more liberal England is than 
Mr. Walker, it is sufficient to say, that out of near 
five hundred articles, upon which the duty was repeal- 
ed or reduced im 1845, there was not an article 
which could be eaten, but all were used for manu- 
facturing purposes. In our new tariff, the 20 per 
cent. schedule is chiefly occupied with enumerating 
articles not made in this country, but which are used 
to a large extent in manufacturing. The 10 and 5 
per cent. schedules are also nearly filled in this way, 
and if the framers of the bill tried to place our man- 
ufacturers at the mercy af Europe, it could not have 
been done more etfectually. 

The bill, in all its details, is grossly unjust, and 
when it shall come befure congress we hope that it 
will be disputed at every point. It cannot fail to 
prostrate many of our fact ries, and the whigs owe 
it to themselves to give the bill an opposition so ef- 
fectual that all the ruin it causes shail be chargeable 
to its supporters. IV. F. Express. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


THe Roh ISLAND AND Massacucusetts Boun- 
pary.— Legal decision. The long pending case in the 
Supreme Cuurt of the United States, on the petition 
of the State of Rhode Island for the rectification of 
the Northern boundary of that state, by carrying it 
five miles further north, into the State of Massachu- 
setis, was decided on the 4th inst. in favor of Mas 
sachusetts. The opinion of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice McLean.—Boston Daily Adv. 

Massacnusetts.— The Banks. There are 104 
` bangs in the State of Massachusetts, and the whole 
amount of capital stock paid in is $30,970,000.— 
About two-thirds of this capital stock is in the Bose 
ton banks, of which there are 24. ‘The amount of 
gold, silver, and other coined metals in all the bank 
ing houses is 83,357,701 35. ‘Phe total amount of 
tne resources of all the banks is $65,017,625 06.— 
The dividends have averaged about six per cent. 


New Yor. Charter elections took place on the 3d 
inst., in five of the cities of the Empire siate, viz:— 
Troy, Utica, Rochester, Bufalo, and Poughkeepsie, 
allot which resulted in favor of the Whigs. Tue 
contest at Poughkeepsie called out 300 more voters 
than were ever polled there ala charter election, both 
parties having regularly nominated tickets. Average 
whig majority, 221. Aggregate vote polled, 1112. 
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Anti Rentism. A convention of anti rent delegates then, the proposition went to the senate on the last 
assembled at Albany on the 27th of last month. Re- | day of the session. By the constitution of Maryland 

presentatives from New York city, Albany, Rensse- | that body is prohibited from either Originating or 
laer, Schoharie, Columbia, Greene, Schenectady. | amending a “money bill.“ Without due time to 
and Montgomery counties were in attendance. Se- consider, the senate were compelled to pass or to re- 


veral speeches were made, and resolutions passed, in 
which the position of the party was defined. The 
laws they ask for as measures of relief are— 

Ist. A law taxing the rents issuing out of real es- 
tale in the towns where the real estate is situated. 

2d. A law abolishing the legal remedy of distress 
for rent. 

3d. A law prohibiting the creation of any lease- 
hold estate for a term exceeding twenty years. 
„ 4th. A law allowing a tenant, in all suits upon 
leases in perpetuity for life, or for a term exceeding 
twenty years, to show want of title in (he grantor, 
and thereby defeat a recovery. 

5th. A Jaw prohibiting the devise of leasehold es- 
tates, but requ ring them to be divided among heira 
according to the general law of descents. 

Poxiticat — Stale printing. One of the most vio- 


lem contests that any legislative hall in this Union 


has ever exhibited, was, at length, terminated, by a 
vote, 64 for, to 53 against the Argus. The New York 
News says—' There is no longer a democratic majority 
at Jibany; throughout the senate aud the house, it is 
a whig legislature.” According to this, 15 of the 


64 whigs, must have been converts. 


Maryann. The legislature, according to the pro- 


visions of the constitution, had to close its annual 


session on the 10th inst. 
Bill for resuming payment on the interest of the state debt 
negatived. 

The bill providing for the funding the arrears of 
interest and for the resumption of payment, after 
a long and arduons struggle for its passage, especial 
ly by the committee on ways and means, of which 
Joun Jounson, Esq. was the efficient chairman, was 
defeated by a vote, ayes 39, nays 39. 

Some of the most considerate members of both 
houses, were fearful of the state having to en- 
counter difficulties similar to those which Pennsyl- 
vania has been subjected to, by, a3 they think, pre- 
maturely attempting the resumption; that is, atlempt- 
ing, and by unpleasant resorts effecting resumption 
before the revenues of the state were fairly adequate 
to the task. We were clearly of the opinion our- 
selves, that the governor of Pennsylvania was right 
on that occasion, and that the determination, how 
ever unanimous, of the legislature, to resume when 
they did, was en adventure, and required an effort, 
which it was wiser and safer to have avoided, and in 
making of which there was eventually as much 
credit of the state lost as was gained. Heuce it was, 
that we disapproved of a similar project agitated at 
the same time in the legislature of Maryland, for 
resuming, Reflection and observation since, satisfies 
us that the course pursued by the Maryland legisla- 
ture was the best. Although Pennsylvania has the 
eclat of resuming before Maryland, yet the fact is, 
that the financial ability of Maryland to resume and 
maintain payment at this moment, is superior to that 
of Pennsylvania. Thecredit of either, depends not 
so much upon actually paying the interest upon their 
state debt, as upon their intrinsic ability to do so, 
without anticipating and mortgaging the usual reve- 
nue in order to do so. And hence, too, though we 
believe Maryland might now have passed the bill for 
resuming at the period mentioned therein, April 1847, 
with comparative safety, yet we do not feel chagrin- 
ed to (he extent expressed by many of the journals 
of the state at the failure of the bill. Independent 
of the anxiety of every true Marylander feels for the 
speedy and effective restoration of state credit, the 
whigs, as a party, desired it, because they wanted the 
eclat of the state having resumed under their auspi- 
ces to aid them in their next political campaign.— 
As a party, they may be said to have been nearly 
unanimous for resumption. The few dissenters, 
however, from their ranks added to the great body 
of the party opposed to them, made a tie vote, and 
the bill was lost. A motion to reconsider was 
carried, and an attempt was made on Monday, by 
adopting an amendment, proposed by Mr. Bisga, 
who had voted in the negative, to win sufficient 
favor to secure its passage, bul it was found not to be 
as acceptable in this as in its original form—the vote 
being 33 for the bill as amended, to 40 against it- 

Another attempt was made, befure the body ad- 
journed, by the indefatigable chairman of the com- 
mittee on finances, Mr. Jounson, to carry his favor- 
ite project, in the form of a resolution, authorizing 
the governor, treasurer, and commissioner of loans, 
at their discretion, to resume payment from and after 
tbe Ist April, 1847. After being amended, on 
motion of Mr. Murgar, by leaving the discretion on 
lirely with the treasurer, the resolution passed the 
house by a vote 45 ayes to 24 noes. Io this form 


* 


ject the measure at once. lis passage was advocated 
by senators Gartner and Hamsietox, (whigs,) and 
warinly opposed by senators Frick, (of Balto. city,) 
and Exy, (of Baltimore co.,) locos. On taking the 
question, a casting vote decided in the negative. 


It will be recollected that the legislature will con- 
vene again next December, and that another session 
will have closed before the arrival of the day pro- 
posed in the resolution fer resuming payment. We 
have full confidence that the condition of the treaau- 
ry, provided the country remains at peace, will fully 
authorize the resumption by the Isc April, 1847, and 
that it will then take place on a basis that will no 
longer leave room for doubt. 

The probability is, that some of the senators may 
have been influenced by apprehensions as to the con- 
tinuance of peace, in giving a cautious vote upon the 
final question. 

All who have examined the present financial re- 
sources of Maryland, have been fully satisfied that the 
existing revenue laws and resources will enable the 
treasury not only to meet the annual expenses, in- 
cluding interest upon the state debt, but, also, annu- 
ally, to diminish the arrearages yet due upon said 
interest. No additional taxes are required. The 
state has already considerably reduced the amount of 
those arrearages. 

One of the principal difficulties which prevented 
the passage of the bill for reeuming, was a difference 
of opinisn as to funding the arrearages. A large ma- 


jority were in favor of funding them: but there 


were some who strenuously opposed funding, and 
urged the expedient of selling the bank and other 


stocks owned by the slate, paying off said arrearages 
so far as that would go, and then pledging the ar- 


rears due ſor taxes from the counties and cities for 
former years, for the payment of the balance. 
The reform bill. ‘The bill proposing to take a vote 


of the people of the state upon the expediency of 
calling a convention to remodel tne constitution, was 
rejected in the house, ayes 39, nays 39. 


* 
Vinainta. The legislature adjourned sine die, on 


on the 6th inst. 


Education. Among the acts passed were two 


school bills—one to amend the present primary school 
system, and adding a fund to be received from the 
general government of from 650.000 to $89,000; the 
other establishing a system of district free schools. 
The latter i4 to be submitted to the voters at the 
polls in 1847, upon a demand of one third of the 
qualified voters, and to be adopted upon a vote of 
two-thirds. 


First newspaper in Virginia. It was said in a Vir- 
ginia newspaper, some years ago, that the first news- 
paper in that state was printed in 1780, at Williams- 
burg, the seat of government. ‘The conditions were 
conspicuously placed at the head of the paper and 
ran thus: — Alt persons may be supplied with this 
paper at FIFTY DOLLARS a year, and have advertise- 
ments (of a moderate length) inserted for ten dollars 
the first week, and seven dollars for each week after. 
The paper was issued once a week—which made it 
cost to subscribers about ninetꝝ · six cents a number! 

This was 173 years after the settlement of Vir 
ginia; 64 years after it had been settled, Gov. Wm. 
Berkeley, who exercised the magisterial office for 38 
years, in his answer to the enquiries of the lords of 
the colonies, said, “I thank God that we have not 
free schools; for printing, and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years; for learning has brought 
disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world: 
and printing has divulged them aud the libel against 
the government. God keep us from both.” Lord 
Etfingham, who was appointed governor in 1683, was 
ordered expressly “to allow no person to use a print- 
ing press on any occasion whatever.” 


Lousiana. «3 special election was held in the 5th 
representative district, on the 25th Feb., for a repre- 
sentative in place of Chas. Gayerre, resigned. B 
J. Fonteneau, (loco.,) received 267, and Julius Be- 
nit, (whig,) 294 votes. . 

The seat of government. The legislature have de- 
cided to remove the seat of government fram N. Ore 
leans to Baton Rouge; the bill which passed the 


senate for that purpose having fiuall 
house on the 27th Feb. 6 nun passed the 


Mississippi. “ Progressive” legislation. A bill was 
introduced in the legislature on the 3rd inst., as fol- 
lows:—**An act to repeal all laws now in force for 
the collection of debts." 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the legislature of the stale of 


Mississippi, That all laws now in force for the col- 
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lection of debts, or the enforcement of contracts be- | clusive hard money currency and a total destruction 
tween individuals, be and the same are hereby re- of banks and paper money; and that David Tod, 
pealed. Provided, that nothing in this act shall be who was nominated by that convention as a candi- 
construed to interfere with the laws now in force, 0 | date for governor has changed ground upon the sub. 
as to effect existing contracts, or debts created or in | ject of the currency, and declared himself in favor 


curred before this act takes effect. 


of this doctrine. Believinz, as we do, that a good 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted. That this act shall system of banking, on the individual liability princi- 
take effect and be in force from and after the 15th | ple, is not only necessary to the prosperity of our 


day of June next. 

The Southern railroad bill. The Vicksburg Whig, of 
the 21st ult., announces, with much exultation, the 
final passage of this bill by the legislature, by a 
handsome majority. 

“The road commences at Jackson, the seat of gov- 
ernment of Mississippi, and connects with the rail- 
road from Vicksburg on the Mississippi river—from 
Jackson it will perhaps run through the counties of 


Rankin, Scott, Newton, and Lauderdale, and conti: | 


guous to Simpson, Smith, Jaspar, Clarke, Leake, 


great and growing state, and, consequently, to the 
interests of her citizens, but that such a system is 
entirely practicable, we take this occasion to protest 
against the action of said convention, as placing the 
democracy in a wrong position, and hereby express 
our solemn determination not to vote for said David 
Tod, or any other man for the office of governor, or 
for any legislative station, who may be in favor of 
the exclusive hard-money doctrines entertained by 
him. We occupy the ground which the denocracy 


Neshoba, Kemper, Winston, Noxubee, and will also and therefore regard the action of the late conven 
be an outlet for the trade of Columbus, Lowndes tion as entirely unwarranted, and believe that ita re 
county, all in the state of Mississippi—thence it commendations ought not to he sustained. We are 


crosses the Alabama state line into Sumter, and 
through Marengo, Perry, Dallas, Autauga, and Mont- 
gomery counties, Alabama, embracing the wealthiest 
and most productive counties in that state it will 
also afford an outlet for the minerals and the wealth 
of the rich counties around Wetumpka, embracing 
Coosa, Talladega, Tallapoosa, Chambers, and other 
rich counties in Alabama, being the gold and mineral 
regions; and the continuation im Georgia will also 
traverse the gold and mineral regions of that state. 
At Montgomery, which is now selected as the seat 
of government of Alabama, there will be two routes 
coming together towards the West, one being the 
road from Charleston and Hamburg to Atalanta, in 
Georgia, and from thence to West Point, on the 
Chattanooga, the line between Georgia and Alaba- 
ma, and from West Point to Montgomery the rail- 
road is now in progress, and nearly forty-five wiles 
completed. The other route from Savannah, Geor- 
gia, by the central Georgia railroad to Macon, Geor- 
gia, and from thence the Georgians are about to 
make a road to Columbus, on the Chattanooga, and 
thence from Girard, opposite Columbus, to Mont- 
gomery, and from Montgomery to Vicksburg, will 
be the Southern railroad. * 2 2 » 

We have not mentioned the national importance of 
the work, as every one must see nt a glance, that it 
is to be the great route of northern and southern 
travel, and on which the southern mail is to be 
brought, and then we shall have our splendid pack- 
ets carrying the mail and passengers every twenty 

four hours from Vicksburg to New Orleans. 


“Now as to the means: First, the two per cent. 
fund of Mississippi, about §300.000, given by con- 
gress to this road, has been appropriated in the bill 
—$112 000 of the same fund in Alabama has been 
loaned to complete the link between West Point and 
Montgomery, which is to be a part of the great 
route. A bill is now before congress to grant the al 
ternate sections of public land, for 5 miles om each 
side of the road, which will be valuable to aid in its 
completion and will certainly pass, as the same kind 
of grant was made to Indiana for the Wabash canal 
Then the capitalists of Charleston and Savannah, 
are directly interested in its success, and will aid in 
its construction—and with all these advantages it 
would be strange that only 230 miles of road sto old 
be left incomplete for the want of a little aid on 
the part of citizens of Alabama and Mississippi on 
the route, and directly interested in its completion. 

“Let the citizens of West Mississippi, of Eosi 
Mississippi, and of Alabama exert themselves with 
a proper interest, and ina few years the link from 
Jackson to Montgomery, 230 miles, will be com 
plete, and the Mississippi river and Atlantic ocean 
will be united by railroad—both from Charleston 
and Savannah, each 750 miles from Vicksburg.” 


Ono. Political. —Numinations for Governor. A 
loco state convention assembled at Columbus, on the 
Bth of January, and proceeded to nominate a candidate 
for governor, at the next election. There was a 
contest between the hards and softs, as they are term- 
ed in Missouri—that is, between the hard money, 
anti-bank men and those who are in favor of grant- 
ing bank charters. Davin Top, Esq., was finally 
nominated by the convention. 

Some disaffection has appeared as to this nomina- 
tion. In Wayne county, a paper is said already to 
have received eight or nine bundred signatures, 
commencing as follows:— „ 

“The undersigned, democratic citizens of Wayne 
county, Ohio, have learned with surprise and indig- 
nation, thet a body of men (dignified under the appel- 
lation of a “state convention”) assembled at Culum- 
dus on the 8th inst., aud the name of the democracy 
of Ohio, passed certain resolutions setting forth that 
the democracy of this state are in favor of an ex- 


in favor of calling a state convention to nominate a 
candidate for governor—a faithful representative of 
the democracy of Ohio—and, therefore, call upon 
our democratic fellow-citizens who may coincide 
with us in these views, to ussemble, en masse, at 
Wooster, on some day hereafter to be designated, 
for the purpose of considering such measures as may 
be deemed necessary to a faithful discharge of our 
duty to our country and our party.” 

A similar proceeding is going on in Stark county. 
Meetings have been held in some of the counties, by 


have ever occupied on this and all other question 
the democrats, at which resolutions to a simik r ef- 


lumbus, on the 4th inst., at which 298 delegates at- 
tended; every county in the state, except Jackson, 
being represented. Josnua Marnior, E- q., presided, 
with a vice president from. each congressional dis- 
trict. On the first ballot for a candidate for govern- 
or, WILIA Wess, of Butler county, received 111 
votes, James Colier, of Jefferson, 60, and five other 
candidates smaller numbers. On the second ballot, 
Mr. Webb had 153 votes, and was declared duly no- 
minated. 


From the resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
convention, were the following:— 

Resolred, That we believe that a sound banking 
system is essential to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people, and so believing, we are opposed to a re- 
peal of the present bank law. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to an exclusive 
hard money currency; because we believe it wholly 
impracticable, as well as most mischievious in its 
consequences to the business and prosperity of the 
state. 


Resolved, That we are not in favor of compelling 
the payment of taxes. exclusively in gold and silver. 

Resolved, That any attempt to depreciate the value 
of the stocka of this state. or to derange the public 
credit, can be made only by traitors tu the honor of 
the people. 

Resolved, That we are now, as ever, opposed to 
the establishment of the sub-treasury, let it come in 
whatever shape it may: 

We are cpposed to it, because we believe it to be 
a scheme inherently impracticable as a fiscal agent 
of the government, 

We are opposed to it, because it is essentially a 
government bank; an institution which above all fi ! 
nancial creations, is to be the most deprecated, being 
alike hostile to the business interests, and the politi- 
cal liberties of the country. 


We are opposed to it, bscause it will give to the 
president an alarming increase of executive power, 
enabling him to overshadow the co-ordinate branches 
of the government, and by uniting in his hands, the 
tpurse and the sword,” will clothe him with the pre- 
rogative of a despot. 


We are opposed to it, because we know it to be 
intrinsically anti-commercial and anti-republican; 
anti-commercial, because it will establish one cur- 
rency forthe people and another currency for the 
ofice-holder; because, by enabling a corrupt admin- | 
istration to concentrate and distribute the public} 
funds as its caprice or its political purposes may 
suggest, it will so affect the value of property, the 
rates of exchange, and the ordinary transactions of 
the trading community, that, under its fickle and un- 
cerlain operations, the business and enterprise of the 
country cannot but materially sulfer; and it is anti- 
republwan, because its tendency and effect will be 
to make the office-holders connected with the admin- 
istration, by placing in their hands the control of the 
public funds, a privileged class of community. 

In a word, we are opposed to this scheme, because 
it bas, once and again, been justly condemned by the 
American people. 


fect have been adopted. 
A Ware Stare Convention. assembled at Co- 
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sures which will best promote the wealth of her 
citizens,—relying on their patriotism freely to con- 
tribute thereof to the necessities of the public. 

Resolved, That the whig party is opposed to any 
change in the existing tariff, let the policy be stead- 
fast, the details allerable only as experience shall 
prove to be necessary and expedient. 

Resolved, That the creative agencies of wealth are 
agriculture, manufactures, and the mechante aris, 
and that the true policy of the republic requires that 
the legislature enact such laws and establish such 
regulations as will cherish and foster those great in- 
terests. 

Reselved, That the time has arrived, when the dif- 
ferences existing between the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, in reference to the 
title of the Oregon territory should be settled. 

Resolved, That we consider tic Oregon question 
as between enlightened and Christian nations, emi- 
nently susceptibie of fair adjustment by negotiation; 
and that atl horest and honorable efforts should be 
made by the government of the United States to 
produce its peaceful determination. 

Resolved, That while we accede to the authorities 
of the general government the power and the pro- 
priety of establishing all unsettled boundaries of the 
nation, we insist that they have no right to abandon 
or barter away any portion of the public territory; 
but that it is their duty in that respect, to defend and 
preserve the honor of the nation, and the integrity of 
our soil. 

Resolved, That the whig party is opposed to any 
amendment of the naturalization laws, having for 
its object the extension of the time of probation be- 
yond five years. 

Resolved, That it is the policy of the Great West 
to encourage industrious emigrants to settle upon 
and cultivate the vast and unappropriated tracts of 
the public domain, and that we are opposed to any 
and all legislation, state, or nutional, that may seek 
to interfere with, or in any way militate against this 

hey. 

PO The legislature closed its annual session on the 2nd 
inst. 

Coloved population. The Ohio house of represen- 
tatives, by a vote of 31 to 17, has declared against 
the repeal of all laws making distinctions on account 
of color. 


ILLIN ois. Political, A democratic state conven- 
tion, held on the 10th Feb., nominated Avaeostus C. 
Frenca, of Crawford, for governor, and JoseeH B. 
Wers, of Rock Island, for lieut. governor of the 
State, at the next election. 


Tennessee. The legislature adjourned on the 4th 
inst., having heen in session four months. 


Missoun —Duelling prohibited. The new consti- 
tution of Missouri disqualifies any man from hold- 
ing any military or civil office ur appointment in that 
state, who shall, after the ratification of the consti- 
tution, be engaged, as principal, second, surgeon, 
accessor, or abetior in a duel. It also makes it the 
duty of the legislature to provide the mode and man- 
ner in which the survivor of a duel, and his estate, 
-hali be rendered responsible to, and be charged with 
a compensation for the wife and children ol the de- 
ceased, whom he has slain. 


Texas.— The legislature of the new state of Texas as- 
sembled, fur the Nrst tine, on the 20 February, at 
Austiu. 

The Senate. Gen. Bun kSsoN. was elected President; 
H. P. Bee, secretary; A. Luckett, assistait secremry; 
N. C. Ray:nond, engrossing and enrolling clerk; Mr. 
Neelis, eergeant-at-earis; F. Hughes, door keeper. 

The House of Representatives. C. CRI MP was elected 
spenker: James H. Raymond, chief clerk; I'. C. W oad- 
et, nessistant clerk; Ira Munson, enrolling clerk; B. F. 
Hill, engrossing clerk; Mr. Harderinan, sergeant-at- 
arms; J. H Cockburn, door keeper. 

El. ion of Governor. Ou counting the votes it ap- 
peared that Gen HENDERSON had received 8,910 votes. 
and Dr. Miller 1,672 votes. The former was declared 
duly elected. 

Election of Lieutenant Governor. Gen. DsRNEt. f. had 
a majority of 43, OF the olim, votes returced, but n 
official returns were received from the counnes of Bus- 
trop, San Patricio, Juckson, Jeferson, Brazos, and La- 
mar. lu these counties Col. Horton received a inajuriiy 
of about 600 voles. 

United States Senators. Gen. Huuston and Mr. 
Rusk, were elected Unned States senators, for the State 
of Texas, by joint ballot of the legishiture, wihoutany 
formidable opposition. 

The valedictory of the President of the late REFUBLIC 
or T'exas, JONES, and the inaugural of the first over oF 
of the State oF Texas, HENDERSON, ate received, but 
too late for insertion this week. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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American steamM-pacxets The New York cor- 
respondent of the Washington Union, says that the 
company of gentlemen who have contracted with 
the postmaster general to carry the U. S mails twice 
a mont: from New York to Cowes and Bremen, and 
back, are about commencing the construction of 
steam ships suitable for the service. Two of these 
vessels will be realy by the lst of January and Ist 
of February next, and the other two by the I of 
July and the Ist of August following. They are ex- 
pected to cross the Atlantic, in favorable weather, 
in ten da; s. The two first completed are to be com- 
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manded by Capt. Hewitt, commander of the Havre 1 ive of tee Unired Simes, woul! but just suffice to 


packet ship Utica, and Capt. Morgan, of the London 
packet ship Victoria. All that is now needed to se- 
Cure success in the undertaken is an appropriation 
by congre:s. Ihe Union’s correspondent adds: 

These steamers are to be of the following dimen- 
sions: length of keel, 230 feet; breadth of beam, 38 
feet; depth of hold, 243 feet. To be constructed in 

‘the most substantial manner, and in every way sul 
table for ready conversion into war-sleamers or 
steain-frigates, if required. They are to be equal to 
1,7U0 tun» burthen each. They ate to be supplied 
with marine engines of the following dimensions:— 
cylinders, 75 mches in diameter; stroke, 10 feet; 
boilers, 12 teet shell and 35 feet long, with return 
flues, capable of carrying 20 inches steam across the 
Atlantic. ‘Tu have wrought iron shaits and cranks, 
20 iuches in diameter, with iron water wheels from 
35 to 40 feet in diameter, and 74 fee. face. 

A line of steamers to run every week between N. 
York and Charleston is about to be put in operation 
by Messrs. Statlurd & Tileston, of New York, and 
sundry merchants in Cnarleston, “The Southerner,” | £k ; 
180 feet keel, of 8 or 900 tons burthen, capable of | Cincinnati 
carrying 3.000 bis. freight, besides accommodating 5 
200 I now building at the ship-yard of. ape cae 
W. H. Brown, New York, is expected to be on the Giclee 
line in July. “The Northesoer,” will be put on the Chillieothe 
stocks as suon as this is launched. Bainbridge 
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Cusa ToBacco arowixe IN Lovistana. Mr. H. | Waverly 
Bry, of the parish of Ouachita, Louisiana, has sent Portsmouth . 
to market one hogshead and three bales of tobacco 
raised from Cuba seed. ‘This tobacco, we are in- 
formed, says the Ouachita Courier, „us pronunced 
by competent judges to be equal in favor, &c., to 
the best Havana tobacco. ‘This is toe first shipment 
of this s.aple, we believe. that has ever been made 
from this parish. ‘Che pront attending its cultiva- 
tion, however, is calling (he attention of enterpris 
ing planters lu its production, why will reap many 
rich harvests before their wore tardy brethren em 
bark in the undertaking. We hope, ere many years, 
to sce vur barten and profiiless Pine Hill lands ren 
dered invaluable by the cultivation of this stapie.” 

Auction puties. The auction duties paid into the 
treasury ul New York during the last fi-cal year, by 
the New Vork auctioneers, amounted tu $166,204. 
Ou this sum Lindley AI. H ilman paid 835.580; Geo. 
G. Wilmerding $22,153; Richard Warren $20,862; 
Charies W. Fuster $20,461, Simeun Draper, Jr. $19,- 
830; and David Austin $12,762. 


Places a Í 


Xenia 
Franklin 
Piqua 
Waynesville 
Hamilton 
Camden 

Eu ton 
Clarksvilie 
Dayton 
Centerville 
‘Troy 

New Paris 
Middletown 
Winchester 
Bellbrock 
Lebanon 
Greenville 


Richmond 
Madison 
Lafayette 
Lawrenceburgh 
Connersville 
Evansville 
Laurel 
Brovkville 

I agree 

Fort Wayne 
Covington 


MARBLEHEAD Fisnerixs. The last Salem Gazette 
contains a tabular view of the number of vessels, 
and their respective tonuage, which sail from Mar- 
blenead, in the fishing Dusiness. From this, it ap- 
pears thal the whole number of vessels, in 1845, was 
65; their tonnage, 5,039; the amount of bounty re- 
ceived from government, was $19,111 90; number of 
hands emploh ed, 463, quintals uf fish landed, 40,500; 
bogsheads ol salt used, about 6,500; number of bar- 
Feis of tongues, sounds, and fius, about 650; number 
of barrels of oil, about 525. Tne whole value of 
inis commerce to Marblehead, for the year 1845, is 
estimated at $123,255 65. 


‘Terre Haute 


Alton 
Beardstown 
Soringfield 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisville 

West Port 
Maysville 
Bowling Green 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Total 


Tux Bairisa INDIA Corrox TRADE. A London 
eorres,o went of Washingt en Un on, all ding to tie 
culture of 6 ott non Beoisa India, aud to its impor.ation 
int Engana, states that the c n unption ot East Iu- 
da cotton hss flea otf sers muou ha ve r, the de 
er ase ty li: pr. sest ace beng almost 100 pr en. 
He says that i. 1825, E. gland o. teu f om the Uni- 
ted St t s 350,61 8 es f cotton; while in 1844, ln. 
Dumb r was nereas d to 1, 158,33 » 1s. The week 
eonsump iu of raw c tou of Gr. at Brit in aud Jrela.d 
may ve avera,ced at 1 500, 0 baies, Tue sumber o 
p rons employed in th- cotton maiutactories maj a- 
im unt toa ul on and a h i, and iheir wiges c-nnot 
fall shor: of tweuty- Hive mill ens ster i g. Toward the 
t arif of inir wages, a d the supp rts Ë toe se 1 500,- 
OVJ hanan b igs tie Unid States fu nis turce- 
ſo ir hs ot the raw materi.l—some sas four-pits—ant 
— rest uf the glove the t eiua. uing quarter or filth. He 
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consum tion.“ 
this cotton trad: isana mira- 
ble preservative of peace bet cen the two chunt es. 


THE PORK TRADE oF 1945 —Number and ammint of 
There have been several par- 
her of hogs packed in the 
been only partial. The to al amount 
btained, fur the want of any meaus 


as public sources, we have ob- 


OHIO. 
1843-4. 
240 000 

14,000 
1,700 
2.50 
4 300 

52 000 
3 000 
1,300 
2,800 
2.000 
5 000 
3.000 
5 030 
6 000 

40.000 
A, O0 
3. 800 

700 

20 000 

11.000 
4.000 
5,000 

10,000 
1,200 
1,400 
4.000 
2,500 

INDIANA. 
5 000 

65 000 

25.000 

13,000 

none. 
5,000 
8.000 
8 500 
3.000 
3,000 
5.000 
6,000 
2700 
7.000 
27,000 
ILLINOIS. 

37,000 

15 000 

16.00.) 

16,000 

KENTUCKY. 
63,000 


823,400 


Tue GRANARY OF THE WEST. 
West tu sustuin a heavy dranght upon her for breadsiuffs 
is plainly seen in the aggregate uf he 
last seasun. Over one miliva five 


acket in fifty two of the prin- 
‘The resuitis that there have 
aces 305,000 more hugs than in 

This makes an advance in the 
Nor does the inquiry into a grei- 
ish that ratio. 
here there has been a 
p than there ure where the 
he other hand, the number 
rally different from 
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1844-5, 1845-6. 
196,000 300.000 
8 090 19 000 
1.500 4,600 
1.100 1.300 
12.000 19.000 
24.000 40.000 
550 1.200 
800 1.900 
1,300 4,00.) 
900 1.500 
10, 000 15,600 
1.500 1200 
2.800 2900 
1,600 200) 
6.000 9,1 00 
32,000 30,000 
7,000 9 YUU 
700 1.400 
600 1.200 
1200 8.000 
10 C00 6 200 
1,000 2.000 
10,000 7,000 
7,500 8.500 
800 1.000 
1.400 3,000 
4.000 4,00 
1,000 600 
800 1.100 
45.000 63,000 
15,000 15.000 
9.000 10.000 
1.000 7.000 
4.000 7.000 
7,000 8,000 
6,000 6,000 
none. 1,000 
800 2 000 
4,000 6,000) 
5.000 6,000 
1,700 3.500 
2 000 6,000 
18, 000 20, 000 
16.000 22.000 
7,009 12.500 
3.000 2 500 
13,000 22,5u0 
42 000 101.000 
14 000 17,000 
7.000 7.500 
7.000 10,000 
5, 000 5,00 


SEES — ap 


578 450 833.100 


The above we have from returns pullisied and state- 
ments made by packers, at the 
are. of course. subject to correction. 
sult will not, however, be materially changed. 
are several places in Illinois sbich 
but we learn from he Telegraph, 
that there will be a falling off, taking the state all throngh. 
Cincinnati Chronicle, Feb 


he different points, which 


The aggregate re- 
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are not heard from; 
published at Alton, 
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The means of the 


r exporis of wheat 
hundred thousand 


oniy three thousand barrels. 
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Sishels were shipped from the leading places of export; 
and, notwithstanding the impulse existing up to the close 
of the business season to get off every thing to market, 
there remained over, unshipped, a stock of nearly one 
million bushels more. ‘This is by far the grea'est crop 
ever gathered in that region and offered for export. 

The shipment, stock and probable quantity to accu- 
mulate this winter at the places named below. are from 
our exchanges, and are entirely authentic. It will be 
obs rved that a'l of these are beyond Detroit, and only 
one pice in M chigan is rep. esented. 


Export, gc. of Wheat from the Upper Lakes. 
neat shi:ped Whaton Stock un hand 
in 1845. hand Der. 1 nex’ sprin :. 
Chicas, 93 1.515 353,310 1,000 000 
Little Fort, 44.255 75.620 150,066 
Southport, 184,250 42.230 150 000 
Racine, 100.000 135,000 200.000 
Milwaukie, 95 00) 92 910 185.000 
Michigan city, 100 000 150.000 400,000 
St. Joseph, 70.090 20,000 125,000 
1,532,026 874, 120 2.180 500 


In regard to the business of St. Joseph for 1845 we 
ask some indulgence The figures are the estininte of 
one largely engaged in the trade of that piace, which will 
he soon set right hy an official report from that quarter. 
This section of Michigan is more pioverbially a milling 


country than any thing else, and the exports of Sr. Juseph 


artake largely of that commodity. Forty thousand 
arrela at least have been sent off this year, and the stock 
for eprivg shipment is estimated at fitcy thousand barrels 
more. On the Istinstant the stock there was small 


(Buffalo Com. Ado. 


Wool —The United States Treasury returns for the 
vear ending June 30, 1845, show, as compared with the 
former returns, the following remarkable results: 

Del very of woul en the Pennsylvania and New York 
canals, with the import of Fureign wool into the Uni- 


ted States. 

Pennsylvania New York 

Canals. Canals. 
1841 3,617,075 
1842 1.268.733 3,355,148 
1813 : 2,500,789 6, 216.400 
1814 ; 8,166,968 7.672 200 
1815 3,763,590 - 9,756,230 

Imported into the United States. 

Under Oer Total 

7 cents. 7 cents. import. 
1841 14,409,764 596, 616 15, 006.410 
1842 10.637 251 787,701 14.420.952 
1813 3 3232 651 184,416 3.517, 100 
1841 13.308.645 199,763 14.008, 408 
1845 22.332 097 45u, 943 23,833 010 


Thus says the Morning News, a free trade journal, 
eince 1842, the import of foreign wool has increased un- 
der the five per cent. duty, 14,000,000 lb.; while the do- 
mestie wool, as furnished by the great sections of the 
country to which the Erie. and Champlain and Penn- 
eylvanin canals form en outlet, has increased 9, 000, C00 
lb. The price has in consequence fallen eo low, that the 
English market has become the chief support of values 
in New York. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS or New Yorx. The N. 
York Herald publishes from an official source, the Agri- 
cultural statistics of that state, and gives the ſollowing 
aggregaics: 


Acres of improved land in the state, 11,767,276 

ee Burley under cultivation, 192,503 
Bushe's of Barley rnised, 2, 108.704 
Acres cf Peas under cultivation, 117,379 

Rye sown, 317,099 
Bushels of Rye harvested, 2,926,322 
Acres of Oats sown, 1,026,915 
Bushels of Oats harvested, 26,323,051 

“ Peas raised, 1,761,503 
Acres of Beans under cultivation, 16.231 
Bushels of Beans raised, 162.187 
Acres of Buck wheat under cultivation, 255,495 
Bushels of Buck wheat raised, 3,634 679 
Acres of Turnips under euluvation, 16,322 
Bushels of Turnips raised, 1,250,332 
Acres of Potatoes under cultivation, 255 762 
Bushels of Potatoes raised, 23.653.418 
Acres of Flax under cultivation, 46 039 
Pounds of Flax raised, 2,897,062 
Acres of Wheat sown, 1,013,665 

t Wheat harvested, 953,233 
Bushels of Wheat raised, 13,391,770 
Acres of Corn sown, 595,134 
Bushels of Corn harvested, 14,722,114 


The Trade of New York.—Receipts of flour, wheat 
and Provisions, at the port of New York, for two years, 
is given as folluws, by the Shipping Gazette. 

Down the Hudson. 


1815. 1844. 
Flour, bbls. 1.700.128 1, 441.667 
Wheat, bushels, 289 029 29,615 
Lard, kegs, 43,584 69,210 
Provisions, bbls. 56.472 68 277 
is tca. 3.161 5.941 
From New Orleans. 
Flour, bbls. 87,702 43.114 
Wheat, bushels, 83.933 110.198 
Lard. kegs, 154,609 307.052 
Provisiuns, bbls. 59,550 183,581 
s tes. 5,757 16,771 
From other Southern Porte. 
Fleur, bbls. 175,257 187,651 
Wheat, bushels, 934,799 130,625 
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Tne Corron Growth or THE UNITED SrarrSs.—A 
late number of the Merchants Magazine contains an ar- 
ticle on the cotton trade of the United States from the 
pen of a Mr. McCay, a distinguished merchant of Geor- 


It forms the third of a series of articles from the same 
en. Before presenting the materials by which to form 
a judgment of the comparative supply and demand for 
the season of 1846, the writer refers to estimates made 
in 1844 for 1845, in order to show how mueh confidence 
may be placed m his speculations. More or less un- 
certainty, he jus 75 remarks, must almays belong to eve- 
ry anticipation. But this uncertainty has its limits, so 
that when pr ces are naturally depressed, or expanded, 
we may be able to say, they are not authorised by the 
ratio between supply and demand. Here is Mr. Mc- 
Cay’s estimate of last vear's crop in the United States 
—the actual receipts, the amount of error bears to the 
whole receipts: 


Estimate. Rec'pis. Error. Er. pr. el. 

N. Orleans, bls. 1,000,000 929,000 71.000 8 over 
Mobile, 560.000 517.000 42.000 8 * 
Florida, 205.000 189,000 16.000 9 * 
Georgia, 310,000 296.000 14.00 5 „ 

S. Carolina, 360 000 426,000 66.000 15 under 
N. Caro. & Va. 25,000 338,000 13,00 34 * 
Total, 2.460 000 2, 395.000 65.000 3 over. 


The remarkable accuracy of the estimates compared 
with actual receipts will strike every one, and give an 
almost official character to the Professor’s speculations. 
Passing Irom the review of the past to a consideration 
of the future, Mr. M'. after presenting a series of es- 
timates, as to the crop, in different parts of the cou Arx. 
constructs the following table of a: tual receipts for 1844- 
5, and an estim:te for 1846: 


1844. 1845. 1846. 
N. O. bls, 832.000 929,000 1,050. 500 to 1,250,000 
Mobile, 468,000 517.010 460.000 to 590.000 
Florida, 146,000 189.000 120.000 10 190.000 
Georgin, , 256.000 296,000 200.0% 10 240.000 
S. Caro. 305,000 426,000 290.000 to 310.000 
N. C. & Va. 24,000 38,000 . 20,600 to 30.000 


— — — 


2 031,000 2,395,000 2,190,000 to 257,000 


otal, 
Tots 9,380 000 


Aversre 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST S$SES8ION. 
— —— : 


SENATE. 

Manch ‘5. -Numerous petitions were presented, 
and inquisies ordered into cause of the frequent fail- 
ure of N. Orleans mails, and into the expediency of 
enlarging the galleries of the senate chamber. 

Mr. Semple, on les ve, introduced a bill to establish 
an armory on the Ohio river in the state of Illinois. 

Mr. Semple, presented the joint resolutions of the 
legislature of Lilmois in favor of continuing the Cum- 
berland road, and extending the aid of the general 
government, by donations of land, to certain inter- 
nal improvements in the state of Illinois. 

On motion of Mr. Speight, the senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill granting alternate sections 
of the public domain, in aid of the completion of 
certain works of internal improvement in the state 

an. 
W E ridge, resumed his remarks in favor of the 
bill. When he had concluded the bill was laid aside. 

Special order, Oregon, &c.— The senate then pro 
ceeded to the consideration of the special order, be- 
ing the joint resolution of the committee on foreign 
relations, proposing to give notice to Great Britain 
of the intention of this government to annul the 
treaty for the joint occupation of the Orcgon ter- 
ritory, and the resolutions of Messrs. Ilunnegan, 
Calhoun, Critlenden, and Colquitt having relation to 

ame subject. 
pe Heywood, of N. Carolina, resumed and conclu- 
ded the speech which he commenced yesterday.— 
When he had taken his seat— 

Mr. Hannegan, rose to address the senate; but 
yielded the floor at the request of — 

Mr. Calhoun, who desired to correct an erroneous 
impression which might be conveyed by the remarks 
of the senator from North Carolina, in respect to the 
protocol which had been spoken of. if senators 
would turn to it they would find that it contained 
simply a declaration on the part of the British min- 
ister stating the reasons why he did not feel author- 
ized to go on with the negotiations; and that he had 
applied to bis government for further instructions:— 
whether those instructions were received or not, he 
could not say; he presumed, however, that they had 
been received. The United States never assented to 
the proposition that any part of Oregon belonged to 
Great Britain. Our negotiators bad always claimed 
the whole. In his own letter to the British negotia- 
tor he bad claimed on the part of this government 
the whole valley of the Columbia river. He was 
not aware that it had ever been acknowledged that 
the title was not in us. 

Mr. Honnegan, promised not to detain the senate 


very long. 


— —— 


marks in reply to some parts of what he considered 
as the most extraordinary speech he had ever heard 
in his life, he begged to ask the senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ilaywood) one question, which, for 
! greater accuracy, he had reduced to writing. [We 
did not get a copy of the question; but it was in sub- 
siance, this whether he had the authority of the 
president of the United States, direct or indirect, 
' for declaring here that it was his wish to terminate 
the existing controversy with Great Britain by com- 
promise on the parallel of 4997) 

Mr. Haywood, replied that he had already said that 
which, for fear of mistake, he had previously writ- 
ten, and which he should print. For the president 
to authorize any senator to make such a declaration 
as that stated by the senator from Indiana was not to 
be expected, und would be out of character. 

Mr. Allen, said he should construe the reply of the 
senator froin North Carolina into a negative, unless 
forbidden by the senator himself to do so. 

Mr. Hoaywood.—I have already endeavored to 
prove my friend from Ohio a bad hand at construc- 
tion. [A laugh. 

Mr. Allen. — Then I shall adopt the other construc- 
tion, and consider his answer in the affirmative; and 


I demund—{ demand it as a public right—that he 
Ií he 
does not answer, lam here ready to deny that he 


shall answer the interrogatory put to him. 


has expressed the views of the president. 


Mr. Huywood'’s answer was but partially heard, 
but he was understcod to say that his constituents 
had not sent him there to answer questions put to 
him by any man; but, in regard to the inquiries of 
the senator from Ohio, if he (Mr. H.) occupied the 
position that senator did, and was driven to the ne- 
cessity of asking questions here about the opinions of 

{Much euler | 
er, if 


the president he should quit. 
Mr. Westcott, here called Mr. Haywood to or 


he was about to state anything as from the president. 
Mr. Haywocd — The sevator need not be alarmed. 


[Increased merriment iu some parts of the chambcr.} 
No senalor had a right to make demands of him on 


the floor of the senate, and he should submit to no 
Nevertheless, he might consent, if 
properly requested, to reply to any reasonable inqui- 


such demands. 


ry, either in the house or outof it. He had often 


done things in that way out of doors, that he consi- 


dered rather humiliating, for the sake of peace and 
good fellowship; but he recognised in no man a right 
to demand answers from bim in his place in the sen- 
ate. 


Mr. Allen, said he had not demanded an answer as 
a private or perscnal right, but as a public right.— 
When a senator assumed to speak for the president, 
it was a public right possessed by every senator to 
demand his authority for doing so. The avowal here 
made by the senator from North Carolina was, that 


he was the exponent of the views of the president of 


the United States on a great national question. The 
gentleman had assumed this; and Mr. A. now again 
asked whether he was in pussession of any authority 
from the president for saying what he had? 

Mr. Westcott, called Mr. . 4% u to order. It was 
not in order to inquire here what were the presi- 
dent's personal opinions or purposes. 

Mr. . len, said he had not asked what the opinions 
of the president were. 

Mr. Haywood, said (hat he was not at all excited. 
He would, however, take leave to observe that he 


did not see anything like a catechism in the rule of 


order. He had not assumed to speak by authority 
of the pr: sident. 

Mr. . Ilten. — Then the senator takes back his whole 
speech. 

Mr. Haywood.—| am glad to see my speech takes. 
{Much taughter. ] 

Mr. Allen, (much excited:) With the British! 

[Much excitement and conversation here—as, in- 
deed, throughout this entire scene—prevented the 
reporter from hearing all Mr. A. said.] 


Mr. Hannegan, wished the senate to notice that 
though the senator from North Carolina had written 
his speech, be had not printed it, so that other sena- 
tors might have itto refer to in reply. Ii was not 
to be found in any of the papers. 

Mr. Haywood.—I desired that, for fear of mistakes; 
and it seems I was right; fer one of the papers, in its 
brief account of my remarks this morning, has said 
of my speech that it was a speech in favor of arbi- 
tration. 

Mr. Hannegan, said it was quite immaterial whe- 
ther the senator from North Carolina gave a direct 
answer to Mr. H.’s inquiry or not. The senator had 
said that there was no meaning in language, no truth 
in man, if the president had anywhere committed 
himself to the line of 540 40’. Mr. H. would say, 
in (urn, that there was neither meaning in language 
nor truth in man if he had not so committed himself, 
and that in language strong as that of the holy beok 


fore proceeding to make a few re- itself. Before the Baltimore convention met he 


— — 
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stood already committed to the whole of Oregon up 
to 549 40’ before all the world. Mr. H. would go 
back to the year 1844, and call the senator's attention 
to Mr. Folk’s reply to a committee of the citizens of 
Cincinnati. Their inquiries referred to the annexa- 
tron of Texas; but in replying, Mr. Polk volunteered 
opinions in regard to Oregon also; and this while he 
was before the nation as a candidate for the seat he 
now occupies. | 

In reply to a question as to the date of the letter, 
Mr. H. said it was the 23d April, 1844. [Mr. H. 
here quoted the letter.] Here Mr. Polk expressed 
the opinion that the Union ought never to have been 
“dismembered” by the separation of Texas. Did 
the speech of the senator from North Carolina sus- 
tain the principle of this declaration? Mr. H. would 
leave it to the world to say. 


[He further quoted the letter where it declared we 
ought to assert and hold our rizht of dominion over 
the whole territory of the repudlic.] Who defined 
the limits of Oregon? Did not the president himself? 


Mr. H. here quoted the following passage from the 
president's message: The extraordinary and wholly 


inadmissible demands of the British government 
and the rejection of the proposition made in defer- 
ence alone to what had heen done by my predeces- 
sors, and the implied obligation which their acts 
secmed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that 
no compromise which the United States ought to ac- 
cept can be effected. With this conviction, the pro- 
position of compromise which had heen made and 
rejected was, by my direction, sub-equently with- 
drawn, and our title to the whole Oregon territory 
asserted, and, as is b lieved, maintained by irrefrag- 
able facts and arguments.” What did this language 
mean? The offer of 459? What compromise could 
he make short of the Russian line of 540 40? Did 
he not assert our title to be clear and indisputable to 
the country between 49° and 549 40˙ Besides Mr. 
H. held the language of the secretary of state to be 
virtually the language of the president; and had nat 
Mr. Buchanan claimed the whole territory up to 549 
40? He had Mr. H. here read from the closing 
part of Mr. Buchanan’s last letter to Mr. Pakenham. 
Mr. B. here declared that it was still the opinion of 
the president that our title was the best in the world 
to the whole territory. Did not the secretary here 


see this document before it was sent? And did not 
the president udopt the language as his own, and 
plant himself upon 540 40? It was his own doctrine 
—his own position; he planted himself on 540 40, 
and nothing short of that line. 

Mr. H. well remembered that Mr. Polk had not 
been his own first choice, nor that of the senator from 
North Carolina. Neither of the them had preferred 
bim for the office of chief magistrate. They both 
preferred another; but he was happy to see that Mr. 
Polk had won his way so fast in the regard of the 
senator as toinduce him to volunteer his defence 
against atiacks of men who never made any. 

But Mr. H. would here say that if the president 
had betrayed the standard of the Baltimore conven- 
tion to its eneinics—he would not do as the senator 
from North Carolina had threatened to do—turn his 
back upon the president—(for he rather supposed 
the president would care but little if they both turn- 
ed their backs upon him)—but he would denounce 
him as recreant to his own avowed principles—re- 
creant to the weighty trust confided to his hands— 
recreant to the generous confidence on the Amerie 
can people. Mr. H. would not on that account aban- 
don his principles, nor abate one jot or tittle of the 
demand he set up to tle whole of Oregon. He 
would speak of those who did inthe language of 
truth and fearlessness. 

The senator from North Carolina has undertaken 
to give to the senate the language of the resolution 
of the Baltimore convention on the subject of Ore- 
gon: he understood him as professing to read it as it 
stood: if that was what he professed, what he did 
was unworthy of a senator. 

Mr. Haywood, said. that in reply to this, he would 
read to the senator a part of Mr. Breese’s sprech;— 
and he quoted a passage from that speech. 

Mr. Hannigan, resuming, said there was a great 
difference between this, as exploited by the senator, 
and the resulution as adopted at Baltimore. He 
would read the resolution as itwas. Mr. H. here 
read it, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That our title to the whole of the terri- 
tory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no 
portion of the same ought to be ceded to England or 
any other power; and that the re-occupation of Ore- 
gon and the re-annezation of Texas, at the earliest 
practicable period, are great American measures, 
which this convention recommends to the cordial 
support of the democracy of the Union.” 

‘his committed the democratic party to the whole 
of Oregon—every foot of it. Let any senator rise 


speak for the president? And did not the president 


— 
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in his place, and tell in what quarter of the Union 
the names of Texas and Oregon had not flown, side 
by side, upon the democratic banners. Wherever 
Mr. H. had been, it was so. Texas and Oregon— 
Oregon and Texas—al ways went together. 

Did the senator from N. Carolina flatter himself 

that he could win the applause of the democratic 

arty, and blind their cyes, as he seemed to think he 

ad tickled their ears, while he withheld from them 
the substance of what they were contending for? If 
he did he was greatly mistaken. Texas and Oregon 
were twin measures, and they dwelt together in ev- 
ery American heart. With all who had gone for 
Texas, and (as he was told) in Texas itself, the two 
names floated together on all the democratic ban- 
ners. And now, when “Texas” was admitted, when 
they had stretched forth their hands and seized on 
one of the two and secured the prize, did they mean 
to turn about and say, we meant by “Oregon” just 
so much of it as we would afterwards choose to give 
you? They little knew the people of the west if 
they dreamed that they were going to be trampled 
on in that way. 

Let gentlemen look at their own recorded votes in 
favor of taking up the Oregon bill at the close of the 
last session, and then let them look at the language 
of that bill, and see if it did not propose to take pos- 
session of Oregon up to 54° 40’, after giving unqual- 
ified notice to Great Britain that the convention 
must cease. At that time we still held Texas in 
our hands; and this was a test question; and every 
man in the senate voted for it save the senator who 
gat there, [understood to refer lo Mr. MeDuffie,) and 
the peerless Huger. Aud that most excellent sena- 
tor (Huger) had afterwards told him that he had vo 
ted in the negative because it was suggested to him 
that unless he did so the civil and diplomatic bill 
would fail which was then pending; but on further 
conversation and consideration he wished to move a 
reconsideration of the vote, but his friends would not 
consent that it should be done. In the house of re- 
presentatives but four out of the fifty southern demo- 
Crats voted against the bill. These were the reasons 
given to him why he should not distrust the south on 
the question of Oregon; the results were now mani- 
festing themselves; and let the speech just concluded 
by the senator from North Carolina show whether or 
not he was justified in his distrust. 


The senator put language in the president's mouth 
which Mr. H. would here undertake todeny: not that 
he appeared here as the champion of the president— 
he claimed no such position. He only defended the 
right: and, personally, he would prefer doing it in 
behalf of the humblest man in the country than of 
the greatest. But be weuld here deny for the presi- 
dent what the senator fron North Carolina imputed 
to him. If the statement of the senalur was true, 
and the president meant what the senator understood 
him to mean, then he was an infamous man. he 
gentleman from North Carolina had toid the senate 
(hat, in the message, there were here and there in 
various parts of it, ‘‘stickinss in, parenthetically, to 
gratify the ullraisms ot the country,“ but which he 
never meant to carry out. The meaning of this 
could oniy be that the president, in these “stickings 
in,” erspivyed false and holiow words to hide his 
real motives and purposes. What was this but wil- 
fully deceiving the country? If this was true it must 
soon come to light; and then what must be his fate 
but disgrace? ‘Ihe story of his miamy would be cir- 
culated rom one end of the land to the other, and 
his perfidious course would sink him in an infamy so 
profound, in a damnation so deep, that the hand of 
resurrection could never ceach him. A traitor to his 
country so superlatively base need hope for neither 
forgiveness from God nor mercy from man. Mr. H. 
cared not if the senator from North Carolina was 
charged with missives from the president; or whe- 
ther (as he should suspect from the dugmatical style 
Mr. H. sometimes displayed here) he made these as- 
sertious on his own responsibility.“ 

Mr. Mangum, here cailed Mr. H. to order. 

Mr. Hunnegan, immediately apologized, saying 
that, if he bau used language that was disrespectful 
to the senator, n had not been his intention. He 
would not, knowingly, forget fora moment the re- 
spect due to the bod) and what he owed to himself. 
He would endeavor to reply in the spirit which the 
senator from North Carolina su repeatedly professed, 
deciaring that he meant noihing personal while he 
used the plainest language. 

The senator had told them that the country had 
been agitated from one end to the other for the sake 
of “putting small men into large offices.“ Mr. H. 
bad seeu such things before ic-day. Small men in 
large offices!“ And the country agitated for an end 
hike this! Mr. H. had seen small men in large off- 
ces. ‘There was an old proverb which said that 
men who lived in glass houses should not throw 
stones: it was true to the letter. Mr. H. might turn 
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on the senator and reply that he had far rather be a 
small man seeking a large office, than be a supple 
servient tool, bending before the footstoo! of power, 
and considering it honor enough to run from the back 
stairs of the palace on errands to win the favor of a 
great man. 

Mr. H. would be the last to show to Europe such 
a spectacle as the relinquishment of all Oregon north 
of 49°, and the acceptance of a tine commercial 
treaty with the bonus of free (rade.—F ree trade, Mr. 
H. said, he dearly loved, but it never should be 
bought by him with the territory. 

It was outrageous in any—and in a western demo- 
erat it would be treason. He did not speak for oth- 
er parts of the Union; but for his own he could 


speak; and this was its sentiment. Free trade—with 


the surrender of Vancouver's Island and the harbor 
of Nootka—(and be it remembered Britain had ne- 
ver offered to make this a free port—she understood 
its value too well)—what did it amount to? Who 
did not know that the opening of her ports was 
forced from the British government by the frantic 
cries of starving millions? And that the haughty 
aristocracy were compelled to submit to it to save 
their lives from the avenging knife of the assassin 
and their palaces from the torch? But it was told 
we must put Oregon and the tariff together; that the 
west was to have a market, a vast market for their 
breadstuffs and pork and beef. Was she? True it 
is, (said Mr. H.,) we in the west are born in the 
woods, but there are some among us who know a 
little, and, among other things, know that, long be- 
fore our supplies could reach the British market, the 
grauaries of the Baltic and the Black sea and the 
Mediterranean would have been poured into it to 
overflowing. 

In conclusion, for he would not longer detain the 
senate, he could only say of the whole tone and 
meaning of the speech of the senator from North 
Carolina, that, if it spoke the language and breathed 
the feelings and purposes of James K. Polk, he had 
uttered words of falsehood and spoken with the 
tongue of a serpent. 

Mr. Allen, rose to speak; but 

On motion of Mr. Evans, the senate adjourned till 
the 9th. 

Marcu 9. Mr. Colquitt, arose and expressed re- 
marks putting his brand upon the unnamed author of 
an article which had oppeared in the Times, (late 
U. S. Journal, ) a print published at the seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Criltenden, spoke in confirmation of Mr. C.’s 
words. 

The Oregon debale, was resumed. 

Mr. Evans, of Maine, arose and spoke in argument 
against the fact of the American title to the whole 
of that territory being clear and unquestionable.— 
Before he had concluded, the senate adjourned. 

Marcu 10. The President laid before the senate 
a communication from the treasurer of the United 
States transmitting the annual accounts of the post 
office department. Also, a communication from the 
postmaster general relative to the contract for carry- 
ing the mails (o foreign ports. 

Mr. Pearce, presented a memorial, adopted by a 
public meeting, composed of both political parties, 


‘negotiation und compremise.“ Mr. P. introduced 
ine memorial with some sensible and pertinent re 
marks, and bore testimony to the high character and 
intelligence of the memorialists. e also showed 
that arbitration had been resorted to three several 
umes, in reference to territorial rights. 

Mr. Fairfield, denied that any question of title had 
been submitted to arbitration. It was a mere geogra- 
phical line. 

Mr. Semple, on leave, introduced a bill to remodel 
the consular establishinent of the United States. 

Mr. Diz, from the committee on military affairs, 
reported a bill making a change in the pay depart- 
ment of the army. 

Oregon.—On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Md., the 
senate proceeded to the consideration of the special 
order of the day, and the Oregon debate was re- 
sumed. 

Mr. Evans, resumed and concluded his speech 
against the extreme claim which has been set up to 
the whole of the Oregon territory, and in defence of 
our titte up to 499, as derived from the purchase of 
Louisiana. Mr. E. said, in conclusion of his sub- 
ject, that he had not made up his mind for what 
lorm of notice he should vote, or whether he should 
vote for any. He intended, however, to vote against 
all questions which declared that our title was clear 
and unquestionable, and which intimated that there 
should be no compromise of the question. He be- 
lieved that it would be best to make Oregon an in- 
dependent nation, and to sustain the country with an 
independent form of government. 
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in Queen Anne's county. Md., in reference to the 
Oregon question, and in favor of “arbitration” or 
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Mr. Johnson, of Md , obtained the floor. 
The senate then went into executive session, 
And soon after adjourned. p 


Marcu i]. Mr. Benton, presented a memorial 
from army lieutenants acting as regimental adjutants 
praying an additional ration. 

Mr. Webster, presented a petition from certain ci- 
tizens of New York praying that the treaty with the 
the Seneca Indians may be abrogated. 

After a short discussion on the bill for granting 
public lands to Michigan for internal improvements, 
which was opposed by Mr Niles, as unconstitution- 
al, and advocated by Mr. Cass, and for which Mr. 
Yulee offered an amendment, 

The Oregon debate, was resumed. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, arose and ad- 
dressed. the senate in opposition to the exclusive 
claim of the United States to the whole territory. 

After a few remarks from Me. Breese, 

The senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 5. Mr. Dromgoole, reported 
amendments to the sub treasury bill from the com- 
mitiee on ways and means, which were ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Ramsay, reported a bill for the construction of 
a fortification at the mouth of the Gennessee river. 

Mr. McKay, from the committee of ways and 
means, reported a bill for the support of the post of- 
fice department for 1846-7. 

Mr. Burt, of S. Carolina, reported a bill for the 
establishment of a government asylam for invalid 
soldiers and seamen. 

A bill was also reported from the committee on 
naval affairs to test certain experiments of G. N. 
Taylor. 

The house on motion of Mr. McKay, 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. Hudson, continued and closed a speech upon 
the merits of the grain trade as bearing upon our 
own and the English tariff. The speech proved very 
conclusively from tables giving the averages of the 
price of grain in the grain countries of Europe and 
in the United States for fourteen years, that the pri- 
ces of grain had been cheaper in Europe, to the ex- 
tent of from-fifteen to twenty-five per cent., than in 
the United States. Mr. H.’s speech was full of facts 
and figures, and respectful to all. 

Mr. Pettit, said that he held the gentleman’s argu- 
ment in perfect contempt, and after this he proceed- 
ed to reply to the argument of Mr. Payne, o Alaba- 
ma, who had argued upon this bill (hat there was no 
power in congress under the constitution to regulate 
any but external commerce. Mr. P. quoted the con- 
stitution to prove that the position was wrong, and 
after speaking his hour the committee rose aod the 
buuse adjourned. 


Friary, Marcu 6. James McDowell, elected from 
Virginia, vice Wm. Taylor, deceased, appeared, 
qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Dobbin, submitted a resolution to pay Isaac G. 
Farlee, a contestant of the seat of hun. John Runk, 
the pay and mileage of a member of this house for 
the tiime included between December I, 1845, to 
March 4, 1846, inclusive. 

Mr. Schenck, moved to amend by granting pay also 
to J. M. Botts, while contesting the seat of John W. 
Jones. Ruled out of order. 

Me. Culver, pointed out the fact that J. G. Farlee 
had voted himself against such a grant io J. M. 
Bolts. 

The resolution of Mr. Dobbin was then passed by 
105 yeas to 46 nays. 

Mr. Schenck, moved to suspend the rules so as to 
introduce a similar resolution in favor of J. M. Botts. 
Motion negatived by 62 yeas, 110 nays. 

After progressing with private bills, the house ad- 
journed till Monday. 


Monpar, Marca 9.—Alabama memorial. Mr. 
Payne, presented a memorial of the legislature of 
the state of Alabama, praying the establishment of 
a national armory at Tuscaloosa, in said state. Re- 
ferred to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. Dargan, presented sundry memorials of the 
legislature of the state of Alabama 

Asking the reduction of the price of the public 
jands in that state. Referred to the committee on 
public lands. 4 ; 
Asking the extension of the pre-emption laws.— 
Referred to the committee on public lands. 

Asking an appropriation for the improvement of 
Mobile bay. Referred to the committee on com- 
merce. 

Ohio memorials. Mr. MeDowell, of Ohio, present- 
ed certain resolutions of the legislature of that state, 
asking an appropriation for the construction ofa 
canal around the falls of the Ohio river, on the In- 
diana side. Referred to the committe on commerce. 


went into 


24 


Madison papers. Mc. Dromgoole, from the select 
committee, on leave, reported a bill to provide 
for the purchase of the manuscript papers of the 
late James Madison, formerly President of the United 
States. Read and committed. 

The bill proposes to pay Mrs. Madison 525.000 
for the purchase of all the unpublished manuscript 


meee ae — 


papers of Mr. Madison in her possession, upon her to works of internal improvement. 
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mittee of the whole. 


Mr. Farrin, of Ohio, continued the debate upon 


the bill, and contended that there was power in the 
constilution to make appropriations for works of in- 
ternal improvement. 


Mr. Gordon, of N. York, next spoke in opposition 
When he con- 


delivering the same to the secretary of state and | cluded, the fluor was given to 


conveying title thereto to the United States, and de- 
scribing the said papers in the conveyance. 

National Reformers. Mr. Herrick, presented the 
memorial of the Nationa! Reform Association of the 
United States. Mr. H. in offering the memorial, took 
occasion to remark that the memorial was sent from 
the city of New York; that it related to the public 
Jands; that it was a queation that had excited of late 
much attention, and the reasoning uf the me-norial 
was clear; that some action relative to this great in 
heritance was indispensable; that speculaiors were 
now abroad, and the time not distant when the lands 
would be engrossed, unless speedy action be had.— 
The memorialists desire that the public lands be 
held, as they now are, by the whole people; and that 
any person Who has no lands be allowed to take and 
use a small quantity, and possess the right to sell at 


ed 


Mr. Gentry, of Tenn., when the committee rose. 
Mr. Henley, moved that when the house adjourn it 


adjourn to meet at II o'clock. Agreed to. 


The house adjourned. 
Wepnespar, Marcu II. The house without a 


quorum went inta committee of the whole. 


River and and harbor bill. Me. Smith, of Indiana, 
was called to the chair and the debate was continu- 


Mr. Gentry, of Tenn., addressed the house in re- 
ply to Mr. Rheit, of South Carolina, and some other 
members, upon the question of internal improve- 
ment. l 

Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, followed in opposition to 
the bill and against a latıludinarian construction of 
the constitution. If the internal improvement sys. 
tem was to be engrafted upon the general government, 


any lime his improvements; but, in no instance, to he, for one, would infinitely prefer the system of 


sell to any person possessing any other land, and 
thereby creating a great landed aristocracy. 


Mr. H. moved that the memorial be referred to 
the committee on the public lands, and that it be 
printed. 

The question was divided, and the reference was 
carried without opposition. Ou the question to print, 
there were 50 in the affirmative and 56 in the negi- 
tive. Nu quorum. On a new count, there was in 
favor of printing 53, against it 76. So the house re- 
fused to print the memorial. 


River and harbor bill. Mr. Tibbatts, moved that the 
house go into committee of the whole on the state of 
the Union. The motion prevailed. An attempt was 
made to lay aside the river and harbor bill and pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill for establishing 
a territorial government in Oregon. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tenn., who was entitled to the 
floor, declined to viell it, and the merits of the river 
and harbor bill were discussed bf Mr. S, who sim- 
ed to occupy a position somewhere between the ex. 
tremes of the various opinions which have been ad- 
vanced upon this subject. 


Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., offered an amendment of 
$500,00U for the improvement of the Tennessee ri- 
ver. He argued, in defence of this amendment that 
if it was constitutional io appropriate money for the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi rivers, it was also 
constitutional to appropriate money for the feeders 
of the Mississippi, or of any of the large rivers. 

Mr. Thomasson, of Ky., closed the discussion for 
the day in au earnest speech in defence of the bill 
and of all works of internal improvements. He was 
severe upon Mr. Payne, of Alabama, for remarks 
made by him upon certain states charged with swind- 
ling, and at the same time with defending these 
works for internal improvement. [Mr. Payne dis- 
claimed being personal,] and Mr. Thomasson closed 


distribution, as supported by Mr. Ciay and his adhe- 


rents. 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, defended the bill. 
Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, denied the constitution- 


al power to unprove harbors and rivers. 


Mr. G. W. Jones, of Tenn., next obtained the floor 
and proceede to make a long exposilion of the con- 
stilution, in which instrument, he said, he could find 
nothing which would enuble him to vote for the bill 
now before the house, or any of the amendments 
which had been proposed. He said he might be call- 
ed straight laced, but there was not one single pro- 
vision in the bill which was authorized by the con- 
stitution. 

Tne floor was given to Mr. Constable, of Md., and 
the committe rose aud house adjourned. 
eee nner ErerEmeanmemnemrnrenmeniemennmmere—) 


THOS. STOCKTON, GOV. OF DELAWARE. 


From the Delaware Journal, of March 3. 

It becomes our melancholy duty to record the 
death of the Governor of Delaware, Major Thomas 
Stockton, who suddenly expired last evening, whilst 
sitting in a chair in the office of the clerk of the 
Orphans’ Court. His- health has been invariably 
pool; we saw him in our city but a few days since: 
and it may be supposed the sad news was as unex- 
pected, as it will be deeply regatted. It is useless 
to attempt to eulogize his character; noble, gener 
ous, and high-minded, he won the esteem and respect 
of all who knew him; brave, patriotic, and gallant, 
he early enlisted in the service of his country, and 
distinguished himself as a soldier, who knew no dan- 
ger when battling for the cause of justice and liber- 
ty. Elected by the free suffrages of his fellow- 
citizens to the elk geo in the commonwealth, he 
has nubly discharged his duty, and conferred dignity 
and honor upon the office. 

At this time, whilst mourning for the dead, it may 


with a defence of the contemplated improvements be well to recall part of the eventful history of that 

in the Portland and Louisville canal, either by en- man, whose name is associated with the memories ef 

larging the one now in use or making a new canal. | Kirkwoud ond Haslet, and whose gallant deeds are 
Mr. Farrin, of Ohio, obtained the floor and the recorded upon the esculcheon of his native state. 


committee rose. ‘ 


Distribution of land. Me. McConnell, then said he 
rose lo a privileged question. Some tine since he had 
given notice of tus intention to move for leave to in- 
troduce a bill to provide a home for every, man, 
maid, widow, boy, and girl in the United States; and 
he now asked leave to introduce that bill. 

No objection being made, he introduced his bill, 
the title of which 18 A bill to grant to the head of 
a family, man, maid, or widow, a humestead not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty ucres of public land.” 


„In the year of 1812, Thomas Stockton applied for 
and received his commission as a captain in the 
army of the United States. He was the son of a 
veteran of the revolution; and the first peal of the 
trumpet which aroused (he old soldier, bad already 
sent the son to the field. At the very time—in fact, 
almost at the very moment~—when the old general 
was in arms to repel the British from Elkton, the 
young captain, through blood und fire, and the wreck 
of exploding magazines, was leading bia men over 
the ra..parts of Fort George. 

„When the war was declared with Great Britain 


The bill was read the first and second time, under | in 1812, (18th of June,) Thomas Stockton, then just 


ihe form prescribed by the rules. 

Mr. Gordon, moved that the bill be luid on the ta- 
dle. 

Mr. McConnell. No, sir; no, sir. No laying my 
Jili on the table. Mr. McC. then moved that the 
111 be committed; on which, Mr. Gordon not press- 
ng the motion tu lie, the bill was committed. 

Tho huuse adjourned. 


entering his thirty-second year, was, and had been 


for two or three years, prothonotary of the court of 


Common Pieas of New Castle county. The office 
was then a lucrative one; at all events, the emolu- 
ments exceeded the pay of a captain in the army, at 
the time; and he was a married man, with a young 
family springing up around him. 
weigh the value of his office or the peace and cum- 


He did not stop tu 


Tuxspay, Mancu 10.—Rivers and harbors. Mr. fort of his own happy home. He immediately re 
Wentworth, offered a resolution to close the debate | signed his office, and exchanged it for a captain's 
ipon the river and harbor bill on Tuesday of next cummission. He bade adieu to bis home and tamily, 


verk. Adopted by a vote of 106 to 66. 


and became acqaainted with the labors and suffer 


Mr. Henley, of Indiana, moved the printing of} ings of a soldier. He was assigned to the third regi- 
hirty-five thousand extra copies of the report of the | ment of artillery, under Col. Macomb, and ordered 
ommissioner on patents, without the list of patents, | to recruit his own company, which the immediately 
nd 7,0UU extra copies with the list. Agreed to, | preceeded to do. He recruited chiefly in Delaware 


eas 143, nsys 36. 


and New Jersey, until his company numbered 74 


men in all; when m February, 1813. he was ordered 
to unite his companv with the three companies of 
Captains Hindman, Nicholas, and Biddle, at Phila- 
delpbia, all under marching orders for the Canadian 
frontier, the seat of war. This detachment, which, 
on the march, was increased by the addition of a 
fifth company, under Captain Ogden. of New Jersey, 
was marched to the frontier under the command of the 
gallant Colonel (now Major-General) Scott; who at 
that early period, contracted a friendship for Capt. 
Stockton, which he still retains. 

„The march, at a bad season, and over bad roads, 
proved a very harrassing one, both to officers and 
soldiers, neither of whom were in a condition, even 
at the commencement of it, to regard the prospect. 
of a long march of hundreds of miles, through a 
country of which portions were still almost a wile 
derness, with any particular satisfaction. 


“The circumstances of the government were em- 
barrassing—the war was in its commencement, and 
the military department of government was very 
badiy organized, and still worse administered. There 
was no pay master attached to Scott's company; and, 
in consequence, neither soldiers nor officers had re- 
ceived pay for several months. The soldiers were 
destitute of money, and were unable to procure the 
various comforts and luxuries, scarce even the ne- 
cessarics, of life. Their dissatisfaction soon led toa 
state of things which might have ended in the most 
serious eonsequences. but which, in the result, only 
exhibited in striking colors, the thorouzh discipline 
which Capt. Stockton had established in his com- 
pany, although so recently formed, and the perfect 
confidence which his men reposed in him,—I might 
say the affection with which they regarded him. The 
spirit of dissatisfaction became a mu'inons one, and 
at Greenbush, New York, a large majority of the 
battalion united in framing and signing (in way of a 
round robbiny an address to Col, Scott, in which they 
stated their grievances, and declared their determi- 
nation to march no further until their claims on the 
government were satishe!. Upon this round-robbin 
were found the names of soldiers belonging to every 
company, except Stockton’s. Nota man of his com- 
pany had signed it; not one of them had yet breath- 
ed a murmur of complaint: not one of them was 
willing, by such an act of insubordination, to disho- 
nor a captain upon whom each looked as his best 
friend. Their fidelity was not less honorabie to 
them than to their commander; nor was it uver-looke 
ed. The mutinous spirit was easily quelled by the 
gallant Scott; and when this was effected, and the 
troops again on the march, the captains of the other 
companies united in requesting Col. Scott to pay 
Capt. Stockton’s men their arrears, as a reward fur 
their good conduct, and not to pay their own men, 
1 way of punishment for their bad behaviour. 

hey were, however, all paid. 


“The battalion marched to Oswego; and thence 
proceeded in batteaux along the shores of lake On- 
tario, to Fort Niagara, on Niagara river, just at its 
outlet on lake Ontario, and almost immediately op- 
posite the strung British post of Furt George, then 
aa by a force of 300 men— British soldiers. 

anadian militia, and Indians—under Gen. Vincent. 

“The troops under Scott remained at Fort Niaga- 
ra for about ten days, recruiting the strength ex- 
hausted by theie long march, and waiting for the 
forces under General Dearborn, and Commodore 
Chauncey’s squadron, in which they arrived On the 
27th of May, vy a combined effort of the naval and 
military ſorces, an atta‘ k was made upon Fort 
George, and it was taken by storm. The military 
forces were obliged to land on the rocky beach of 
Ontario, at a spot two miles distant from Fort George, 
called ‘I'wo-mile creek, where was a British buttery 
that commanded the landing. ‘This battery was si- 
lenced by the fire from some of Chauncey’s schoon- 
ers, which advanced for that purpose; and immedi- 
ately Col. Scott, with his five companies, backed by 
a battalion of rifles, under Major Forsyth, 600 mea 
in all, and followed vy Buyd’s and Winder’s brigades, 
in support, dashed up tu the landing in their bat- 
teaux, holding each from thirty to forty men. The 
landing of these troups was one of the most perilous 
achievements of the war. The British battery was, 
indeed, silenced; but the moment the battenux ar- 
rived within gun-shot of the landing, a tremendous 
Gre of musketry was opened upon them from fifteen 
hundred British soldiers, Canadians, aud Iudians, 
drawn up in line of battle in a piece of woods, 
which skirted the lake and concealed them from 
view. The fre was incessant; the waler was actu- 
ally lashed into foam by the bullets; and the ollicers 
of the schooners, look ag on at a distance, com- 
paced the effect to that of a violent hail-storm falling 
on the lake, and declared that for a time, it inter- 
cepted their view of the boats, and led them to fear 
115 uot a man in the batteaux could escape with 
ife. 
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grounded upon a rock and stuck fast. ‘Thirteen of | Gil the price in our markets had been, for three con- 
the crew were already killed or badly wounde:. To | secutive months, above SUs. per quarter. Another 
remain in the boat would have been death to all,— law was passed in 1822, prohibiting the importation 
for it was the very focus of the British fire. — nd, of foreign wheat when the prices were at or under 
what appeared, perhaps, worse to the brave Stockton 703. per quarter, admitting ii when between 70s. and 
and his gallant men, it would have deprived them of 80s. ata duty of 12s.; when between 80s. and 85s. 
the honor of being among the first to land. Stock- at a duty of 59.; and when above 85s. at a duty of 1s. 
ton sprang up and ordered his men to jump over- This law, however, never came into effect, as it was 
board and wade to the shore. As he rose to lead provided that its operation should be delayed until 
them, his sword was struck outof his hand by a wheat rose above 803. per quarter, which did not oc- 
bullet, and sank in the Jake. He snatched up ane cur before another took place. Early in 1827 Mr 
other sword from the side of a dead sergeant lying Canning brought forward a series of resolutions fo. 
in the bottom of the boat, and immediately leaped the purpose of forming them into a corn law. He 
into the lake, and made for the shore, his men—all | proposed a sliding scale nearly similar to one after- 
at least who were not disabled—following him. He wards carried by the Wellington cabinet, and which 
charged with them through the water, which was remained in force until Sir Robert Peel's bill in 1842, 
up to his middie; formed the remains of his company which now regulates the admission of foreign corn. 


on the beach, with the other companies, now landed; 
and was immediately ready to obey Scott's daring 
order to the men of his command, to charge up the 
bank, and dislodge the enemy, more than double their 
number, from the wood. ‘The British retreated, and 
fell back upon, and behind the (ort; where, strongly 
reinſoreed dy the garrison, they again formed into 
lune, as if determined to risk a battle. But the 
Americans were also reinforced by the landing of the 
supporting brigades; and they were wheeled into 
column and ordered to charge. The enemy, how- 
ever, refused the engagement and rapidly retired; as 
did those who were in charge of the Fort. But be- 
fore abandoning the latter, they set fire to the bar- 
racks, and laid trains with lighted fuses to the maga- 
zines, with the hope of blowing up the Americans, 
as they entered to take possession of the fort. 
duty of taking possession was assigned to Captains 
Hindinan and Stockton. As they approached the 
fort, one of the magazines blew up, destroy ing seve- 
ral of che British as they retreated from the fort, but 
not injuring any of the Americans. But as the dan- 
ger from other explosio:.s was obvious and imminent 
Stock ion volunteered, or gallantly obeyed his com- 
mander’s order, to enter the furt und remove the 
ramaining fuses; and this perilous duty he imme- 
diately performed, assisted by Capt. Hindman and 
one of nis own men, Joshua Allen, a brave sol- 
dier, who is still alive, and whose testimony as to 
this and other mutters affecting bis old commander 
bas been given. This heroic achievement is men- 
tioned in the terms of praise which it merits, by 
Gen. Scott, an immediate witness—in fact the com- 
mander of the advance, by whoin the battle of Furt 
George was really fought und won.“ 


BRITISH CORN LAWS. 


From an early period, certainly as far back as 
Henry VI., the principle of protection to home grown 
corn, has been maintained by the laws of England. 
The sliding scale of duties on imported corn is by no 
means a modern or recent contrivance. In the reign 
of James l., the importation of fureign wheat was 
prohibited, when the price in the English market 
was below 32s. per quarter; and in the reign of 
Charles II., when the commerce of England became 
more extended, il seems a complete sliding scale was 
established, the duty on foreign wheat being 16s., 
when the price here was 53s. per quarter, or under; 
8s. when between 533. and 80+.; anu when above the 
last price all imports to be allowed free. ‘The same 
line of policy may be traced pervading the whole of 
the succeeding changes in the laws until 1773, when 
they assumed a more constant and regular shape.— 
The first act for regulating the tates of duty was 13th 
George III., c. 48. Previous to the passing of that 
act, the statutes or orders in council on the subject, 
were rather dictated by circuinstances, such as pros- 
perous and deficient harvests, than any intelligible 
and seitled principles. Usually,a greater quantity 
of corn was grown than was required fur home con- 
sumption. When there was a scarcity, the exporta- 
tion Qf all kiuds of grain was prohibited, and even 
bounties offered for importations Irom abroad. When, 
on the other hand, there was a glut in the country, 
bounties were re-vffered for its exportation. By the 
act of 43 George III., the duty was 243. 3d. when 
wheat was under 508. per quarter, and when the 
price was at or above 54s. the duty was 6d. ‘These 
rales seemed to have been fixed with a view of keep- 
ing the price of wheat as nearly as possible at 50s. 
per quai ter- which, regarding the greater value ol 
Money in those days, would probably be about equal 
to 653. the quarter at the present time. Shortly al- 
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The influence of a modification of the British corn 
‘laws, according to the project susgested by Mr. Peel 
lin his late expose to parliamem, would not be so 
Í sensibly felt in the United States as wheat growers 

have been induced to suppose. Repeating this fact 
over and over, has made but little im pression upon 
the public. Agricuiturists were told ten times to 
once, to the contrary, that all that was wanting was 
i ‘free trade“ and a repeal of the corn laws. Well, 
| Mr. Peel announces in parliament that his modifica- 
tion will take effect so soo as parliament shall affirm 
his project, and that there is said now to be no doubt 
abcut it. and what effect has this announcement upon 
our flour marke? Have prices hounded upwards? 
Is there a sudden demand for our flour, to take ad- 
vantage of the reduction of duties? 

On the contrary, if there has been any change 
produced by the assurances thus given, flour has re- 
ceded in price, and the market is heavier than be- 
fore the arrival of the Cambria with the intelligence. 

And this too, notwithstanding the admitte I scar- 
city of grain this year, in all the grain growing coun- 
tries of Europe,—and notwithstanding that large 
orders for rye, barley, and chesp grain for continen- 
tal ports are now in England. 

It is seldom that superior qualities of wheat can- 
not be shipped from Dazitie at 75 to 80 cents per 
bushel, the freight on which to England would not 
be over half what would have tu be paid on wheat 
from the United States. From Odessa and other 
ports of the Mediterranean, it can generally be had 
at from 50 to 60 cents ger bushel. 

Whilst the price of Wheat declined in our ports, 
on the announcement of Sir Robert Peel's policy in 
relation to duties upon grain,-—and the demand sub 
sided,—on the contrary, at Hamburg, Rotterdain, 
Antwerp, O.jessa, and indeed all the ports of the 
continent that we have heard from, the price of 
grain advanced on receiving the same intelligence. 
At Rotterdam, for instence, u heat advanced full two 
shillings sterling per quarter, =at Antwerp, three 
shillings. 

Why is this? For the best reason in the world.— 
If to the price that wheat at this tame commands in 
this country, be added freight, insurance, and char- 
ges to England, and then add the duty which Sir 
Robert Peel proposes still to exact, and it amounts 
to more than can now be obtained for the article 
there. On the contrary, from the continent, cost and 
charges enable them to realize a profit. 


Lord Ashburton, in a late speech on the corn law 
question, declared that Great Britain could not ex. 
pect supplies of grain from the United States; and 
“we could not have a beiter proof of this,“ said his 
lordship, “than the fact that at this moment Ameri- 
can corn could come here, through Canada, at a 
duty of four shillings; and yet, if the returns were 
examiued, it would be fuund that nine-tenths of the 
foreign corn in England was from the Baltic, though 
the duty on corp irom its shores was fifteen shillings 
a quarter. This was entirely owing to the low price 
of labor in the north of Europe. 

InpDIAN conx. Circumstances are propitious for 
the introduction of this nutritious and cheap ingre- 
dient fur bread into England and Iceland, and for 
the sake of suffering humanity, it is fervently to be 
hoped that the opportunity may be improved. Let 
the poor be provided with cheap wholesome food, 
if the earth is susceptible of producing it. We shall 
look with some leeling, as weil as curiosity, to see 
the result ul Mr. Foster’s movement in parliament 
upon the subject of the Brilists government baving 
made heavy purchases of Indian corn for their army 
and navy, aud with a siew to the wants of Jreland. 
Whether government coming into the market as a 
buyer or seller to very heavy amount, may not have 


ter the cowmetcement of the last great war, the |a tendency to obstruct to even a still greater than 
pivot was raised, and when the price was below 63s. | that amount, (be exportation that would have taken 


adverse result. The extent of (he purchase made 
on behalf of the government, we suspect has been 
exaggerated. The New York Herald, for instance, 
states that the Barings, the house that the British go- 
vernment have employed to make their purchases, 
through the agency of Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & 
Co.,of New York, have purchased an immense quan- 
tity of corn in the western country, where it remains 
on storage, wailing the opening of navigation for 
shipment to the seaboard. The quantity ordered by 
the government is said to be 2,500 000 bushels. 


The United States will hardly feel the abstraction 
of this quantity, from the immense product of the 
article in the country, although? finding a foreign 
market for eden that quanuty, will nake an immense 
difference in the value of the crop, to the producers. 
The last year was unfavorable for the production of 
Indian corn, although favorahle for all other grains. 
Some of the states, and espocially South and North 
Carolina, will require supples from neighboring 
states for the sutsistence of their population and 
stock. Yet the general product of the country even 
under these drawbacks, amounted to the neighbor- 
hood of FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS OF BUSHELS. The 
foreign demand for three or four millions of bushels 
is but one per cent. from the corn-cribs of the coun- 
try. And yet, this foreign demand for this one per 
cent., has had the effect of raising the valne of the 
article in the market at least twenty per cent. on an 
average, and in some places thirty to forty per cent, 
An advance of ten cents per bushel on one fourth of 
the quantity of corn raised in the country, which 
is certainly a moderate computation for what the 
producers have of the article for sale, would amount 
tO TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

The capabiittes of this country for producing In- 
dian corn, provided a fair price and steady demand 
could be obtained for the article, would be immense. 
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DEBATE IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF 
PEERS. 
eB Sr a 


ON RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The subject of the course pursued by ministers in 
relation to the annexation of Texas, and in the di- 
plomacy in regard to Mexico, was broached in the 
chamber of peers on the 12th of January, by count 
Pecet. who maintained that ministers should have 
aided the annexation of Texas, ipstead of yielding 
to the demands of England in opposing u. This 
called up the minis er of foreign affairs, whose pre 
vious triumphs during the session had already won 
him so many acclamations. He evidently approach- 
ed) this subject with the utmost caution, and called 
up his most formidable powers to meet it. [twas a 
theme which leu to the recollection of former as- 
socialions—popular allachments and popular aver- 
sions. Jt required also an expanded view of political 
relations, ‘I'he subject was full of interest. A 
sketch of the discussion will show that it compares 
with the proceedings in our congress le advantage. 
lt will be seen that the course of the ministers is in- 
dignantly condemned not only by Thiers, the leader 
of the Liberals, but also by M. Berryer, the great 
orator of the Legitimists. The extremes of both 
parties unite lo remonstrate against a policy so 
humbling to France, so subservient to England. 


M. Guizor said—I have no hesitation in declaring 
that the French government desired the independ- 
ence of Texas, and advised Mexico io recognise it. 
That independence was admitted by the U. States in 
1837, by France 1838, and by England in 1840.—— 
We had concluded a treaty of commefce with Texas: 
we had interests intermingled with hers: and we had 
a right to advise her to pursue what appeared to us 
to be, for her and for us, the best condition of inde- 
pendence. We therefore recommended her to re- 
main independent. Not only we were consistent 
with our policy, but we consulted theretn the in- 
terests of France, particularly in her commercial 
relations, as hereafter Texas might offer us great 
advantages in the way of markets for our goods.— 
France bad, besides, a great political interest in the 
independence of Texas. li is the interposition of 
eh independent state in the midst of the United 
States. 


There are in America two races—the Spanish and 
the Anglo-American. It is our interest that tho 
former shall not be oppressed by the latter, and the 
independence of Texas would have the effect of 
lessening the chances of a conflict between the two. 
it is in fact advisable to multiply in America the 


prosperity and peace. 
a number of independent states has largely contri- 
buted to the development of European prosperity. All 
intelligent minds have invariably protested against 
the establishment of a universal monarchy in Eu- 
rope, and a universal republic would not be better 
for it. This is one of the ideas which has influenced 
our conduct towards Texas, and this idea you may 
rely on it will prevail. Our commercial and political 
interest would suffer materially by the foundation of 
a governmental unity in America. The annexation 
of Texas has not always been a favorite idea with 
the United States, there was for a long time much 
hesitation and doubt felt on the subject; in fact, in 
1837, the cabinet of Washington gave a positive re- 
fusal to it. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
French cabinet should have adopted a course in the 
question, which wag for a long time that followed 
by the Ucited States themselves. Jt has acted with 
the greatest reserve, leaving perfect freedom for the 
future wishes of the Texan people. It bas taken 
care not to give the question more importance than it 
deserved, has refused to compromise France in the 
matter, and in fact refused to guarantee the indepen- 
dence of the new republic. Such has been the con- 
duct of the government, and we consider that our 
pol.cy has been perfectly prudent, and in conformity 
with the interests of our country. 


With regard to the last message of the president 
of the United States, | may add that we are on the 
best footing with that country, and hope to remain 
so We wish to be true and good friends to them. 
The United States are not, however, what they were 
fifty years ayo, demanding continual support from 
us. They have increased, they have prospered, they 
have token their place among the powerful of the 
earth. 
with our wishes, and it is advantageous for tne part 
they are called on to perform. We rejoice at the 
future destinies of the United States. We admire 
what there is of great and noble in their inst:tutions; 
they will exercise an immense influence on the mo 
ral destinies of the human race. But our policy 
must be suited to what the United States are at the 
present day. Noone can be astonished thal we 
watch their progress with a vigilant eye. It is both 
our duty and our right to take into consideration 
these new und important facts. Even if prudence 
did not recommend us to follow this course, the 
message of the United States would point it to us. 
1 perceive two grave matters in the words of the 
president. The first is thatthe United States do 
not wish to take part for or against any one in such 
discusssons as may divide European states. We 
knew this, for we have experienced it, and other 
European states might also have done the saine.— 
The United States are unwilling to be the ally of any 
European government. I do not blame them, but, 
on the contrary, I consider them to be in the right. 
I recognise the legitimate character of our own 5. 
lated policy. It cannot be surprising that the United 
States do what we were content to do— remain at- 
tached exclusively to the national interest. What 
they observe is a good policy for them as tor us—to 
admit no alliance through sentiment or through the 
memory of former deeds. 


The second part which [ have remarked is that 


the United States reject all Eurcpean influence in | 


the continent of North America. This maxim is a 
strange one. There are in that continent other in 

dependent states, which also have their rights. We 
have relations and treaties with those states, and we 
have the right to maintain those treaties. The lan- 
guage of the president goes far beyond the limits of 
the right of one people over another, however great 
it way be. The commercial and political relations 
which we have with the other states of North Ame- 
rica we shall maintain—it is our mght, and we shall 
wake use of it without any sentiment of hostility 
towards the United States, but, on the contrary, 
With those sentiments of good will which we have 
so long professed for them, without giving them any 
subject of umbrage, but, also, without being stopped 
by illegitimate pretensions. (Loud cries of hear, 
hear.) We have belore usa greal exemple coming 
from the United States themselves. 
the gigantic conflicts which the French revolution 
had given birth to in the world, Washington con: 
ceived the idea of being neither the enemy nor the 
ally of France, but of guarding, with respect to her, 
a full nentralily, without, in any respect, altering 
the amicable relations which existed. He betieved 
that it was possible to have his country adopt a po- 
licy perfectly independent of France, and yet remain 
on terns of perfect friendship with ber; nut only did 
he think his plan possible, but he elected it; be did 
so, ioo, in the teeth of the popular wind which then 
prevailed, and which tended to engage the United 


We rejoice at it, for their greatness accords | briefly on the annexation of Texas. 


dn the midst of 


pular wind which drives us to this extremity, but 
believe that the policy of Washington ought also 
to govern the French cabinet; and, for my part, as 
long as [ shall have the honor of a seat in the coun- 
cils of the crown, | shall endeavor to preserve be- 
tween France aud the United States relations of the 
most sincere and affectionate kind, whilst I, at the 
same time, maintain, with them or without them, 
the full independence of the pulicy of France. In 
doing that we shall be understood and approved of, 
hope on the other side of the Atlantic; I know the 
empire of popular enthusiasm, but I also know that 
all modern free states, whalever may be their in- 
ternal constitution, repose every thing on this idea 
that in spite of the errors and prejudices of the mo- 
ment, justice and good sense ultimately prevail._— 
The organization of the free states of modern times 
rests on this hope, and I trust that the U. States will 
not be the first to give a contradiction to this most 
salutaty expectation. 
tion.) 
On the 20th, M. Thiers discussed the question in 
the chamber of deputies, in a speech which added 


(General ma:ks of approba- 


much to his fame as an orator and a politician. 
commenced with a bitter preamble directed against 
M. Rollin, in which he asserted, that from the pe. 
riod that he consecrated himself to the service of 
his country, he has never ceased to be a partisan of 
constitutional monarchy. But that when he pre- 
‘ceived that the present dynasty departed from its 
ı English model, he entered the ranks of the opposi- 
| tion, although he always remains firm in his consti- 
' tutional principles. z7 


M. Thiers went on to say. “After these observa 
tions on a secondary matter, I shall proceed to speak 
That country 

was annexed to the United States, to the great dis- 
pleasure of England, and, as far as can be judged 
irom the conduct of the French ministry, to the 
great dissatisiaction of Frauce. It appears that the 
resistance of the latter country has deeply offended 
the Americans, and, according the message of pre- 
sident Polk, it would seem that if our relations with 
the United States are pacific, they are not extraor- 
diaarily friendly. Tne following is the language of 
that official document: “it must not be forgotten that 
annexation was obtained in spite of the intervention 
of the diplomatic agents of the European powers. 
France even, our ancient ally, that country which 
has a common interest with us in maintaining the 
freedom of the seas, has shi to prevent this re- 
sult. We ought tu rejoice al having triumphed over 
British and French intervention in such an energetic 
and elficacious manner.” I do not make myself the 
| judge of these words; but still it isa fact that at 
the same time that we are exchanging with England 
words of the most lively intimacy, our relations with 
America are becoming, if not hostile, less friendly. 
Under any circumstances 1 should regard this as a 
matter to be regretted, but under present ones | 
look upon it as most unfortunate. ou are aware 
‘what a serious dispute has arisen between England 
aud America: 1 hope and wish sincerely that this 
! may be amicably settled; but in a situation of such 
' gravity the conduct of France should be extremely 
leircumspect. 1 fear that bitherto it has not been 
suiliciently so. 


What makes the thing atill more serious is the 
theory the minister of foreign affairs has put forward 
on this subject—it is an aggravation of the fact, | 
am about tu call the attention of ine chamber to the 
subject, not for the sake of opposition, but solely 

with the object of correcting the ideas of the go- 
verninent on the subject if it can be done. I must 
admit that I have good hopes, for it has been shown 
that on serious Occasions the opinion of the present 
government may be mfuenced by that of the cham- 
ber. | am about to provoke on the part of tne cham- 
ber, what l will call the clearing up of the most 
| serious question which may be brought forward dur- 
ing the present session. You are aware that Texas 
is ol great importance to the United States, and 
that its possession wus anxiously desired by that 
i power; | will add that never had an annexation been 
made lu a mote regular manner. For more than ten 
-years Texas has been separated from Mexico, and 
ail the powers, including France, had recognised it. 
lexus considered it bor its interest to become a part 
‘of a great and powerful state, it consented to its un- 
inexution, and that is now an irrevucabie fact.— 
Nevertheless, it is under these circumstances that 
our cabinet has considered it its duty tu uppose itself 
to this measure. If tt be true, as stated by the min- 
ister of fureign uffuirs, that success should be the law 
ol governments, tuere has been u fault in this affair, 
‘dor tl has dasied, and has caused interruptiou in 
our relutons with the United States. But what 
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good reason could have excited the opposition of the 
cabinet to the annexation? Did our commercial in- 
terests demand it? It has, I know, been said that we 
had an interest in drawing our supply of cotton from 
Texas; but in the first place that state did not furniah 
a large quantity, and moreover it was our interest 
that that locality should be placed under the pa- 
tronage of a powerful nation rather than abandoned 
to the influence of England. 

Permit me on this occasion to cast a rapid glance 
over the astonishing increase of the United States.— 
Scarcely fifty years ago, they occupied the banks of 
the Mississippi, and now they touch Mexico on the 
side of Texas, and Canada by the Oregon; they had 
then 3 000,000 of inhabitants; now they reckon 13 
states with 28 000,000. 1 can readily imagine that 
this extraoreinary and unheard of prosperity should 
give umbrage to England, but for my part, al- 
though a declared partizan of English alliance, I 
cannot for the sake of my country be at all un- 
easy at the development of the power of United 
States. It has heen objected that the annexation of 
Texas to the United States disturbed the balance of 


power in America; it is, I must confess, the first 


time I ever heard this equilibrium spoken of; I can 
fully comprehend a balance of power in Europe, 


He; which is nothing but the independence of all the 


states composing it; and whenever this equilibrium 


has been disturbed it has been proper to seek to re- 
establish it; but I will ask, what have we to do with 
America in that respect? The hon. M. Guizot is 
afraid that the Spanish race will be annihilated by 
the anglo-American one. Oh! when that time comes, 
when the United States shall have, like England, 100 
thips of the line and 200 frigates, when they shall 
no longer profess the principle that the flag covers 
the merchandize, then the European equilibrium 
may go to the assistance of thatol América. 


If we still possessed Canada and Louisiana, I can 
imagine that the development of the power of the U. 
States might give us uneasiness; | can imagine that 
it disturbs the English, who possess a part of the 
American continent; but as we have given up Lour- 
siana, the queation no longer in any way concerns 
us. On the contrary, I see in the increase of the 
power of the United States, what I must be permit- 
ted to call another step towards our political freedom. 
Since French policy represents in this world revo- 
lution, we have Jost much of our freedom of action. 
Formerly there existed amongst the various Euro- 
pean states opposing interests—rancorous jealousies, 
and in the midst of these passions France was per- 
fectly free. But the day that France became the 
representative of liberty in the world, on that day 
there was formed round her, amongst all the states 
of Europe,a concerted unton, rather tacit than written 
down—a general concert in fact, which impeded, 
and still impedes our freedom of action. Iam not 
one of those who perceive war at the bottom of this 
concert. No, bat I maintain that there is amongst 
these European powers, and against France, a tacit 
accord which constrains us—which is injurious to 
us. You lately had a proof of this. When events 
took place in Servia, which appeared likely to ensure 
to Russia too exclusive a domination, France en- 
deavored lo excile the jealousy of Austria, but she 
was not listened to. Certain words pronounced by a 
man of great sagacity, perfectly well explain this 
rodifference: What has occurred,” said this gentle- 
man, “is an evil; but between two evils the lesser 
one ought to be chosen. Well, then, what has taken 
place in Servia is a smaller evil than the disunion of 
the continent in presence of France.“ In this situa- 
tion they determined to draw closer to England, 
who, from the nature of her government, was after 
1830 naturally inclined to form an alliance with us, 
bul in proportion as the two conntries became more 
intimately connected, we found her to be jealous of 
our navy, which has certainly met with great checks, 
but which furtunateiy can ugain recover ite former 
position. This jealousy was the cause of much con- 
straint to us, and exercised a disastrous elect on out 
policy. 

Two facts may remove this constraint: one, the 
development of liberty in Europe - ſor, whenever 
the spectacle which we behold pass ing before our 
eyes, at Paris and London, shall be witnessed in any 
other capital of Europe, all our liberty of action will 
be restored to us, the powers of Europe then having 
a sympathetic feeling towards us. The second cause 
which may lead to the emancipation of our policy, 
is the augmentation of the power of the United 
States. ‘he proof of the truth of this assertion is, 
that if, during (he last two years, England has been 
facile in her relations with us, we owe it to the une 
easiness with which the power of America inspires 
her. What, then, was the motive of ihe conduct of 
the French cabinet, in the affair of Texas? I have 
no hesitation in declaring that this conduct was 
adopted to redeem the faults committed, by our ca- 
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binet during the last five years. 
taking the reins of power, found France and Lag: gave our advice, we exercised our influence. Since 
land on bad terms, from the events of 1840. France then, the Texan people have declared themselves; 
was irritated, although England was not. She could: the majority for the annexation is evident; from that 
not be actuated by any other feeling than a senti- moment we abstained from further action, we neith- 
ment of having done wrong; and the French cabinet er used nor sought to use any kind of influence. In 
had only one line of conduct to adopt- to do nothing] the course of the affair we had no communication on 
—to wait. The principle of the union, between: the question with the United States; we addressed 
France and England, is the maintenance of peace no note to them on the subj-ot; the question was en 
‘and the European status quo. But for the faults com- | tirely between the two independent states, France 
mitted at Tahiti, and the question of the right of and Texas. | maintain the correctness of this policy, 
search, we should have been perfectly in accord | but I considered it my duty to re establish it in the 
with England on the affairs of Syria and Greece; terms in which it was practised; nothing could be 
and the question of Morocco would huve presented | more candid, more correct, or more considerate of 
no difficulty - ſor right was on our side, and victory | every right. 
in our favor. In this state of things, when I met in the message 
In the question of Texas we might have said to of the President of the United States words which Í 
England—You cannot require that, in order to pre- have already quoted in another place, I could not 
serve a balance of power in America, we should re- | but feel some surprise (the hon. minister then read 
nounce our oldest alliance and our friendly relations; the extract from the message relative to the inter- 
with the United States. But the faults committed | vention of European powers in the affairs of the 
in the two questions I have mentioned have weighed | American continent, and continued)—that is to say, 
on all our relations with England. After madly es- that we are forbidden to interfere or express our 
tablishing ourselves at the Marquisas, where we | opinion on the affairs of any independent nation of 
could not subsist, we went to Tahiti, where the most] North America. We have bad with those nations 
dangerous adversary was found—the spirit of intrigue | relations and affairs in common, and nevertheless we 
united to religious fanaticism; hence the Pritchard | are interdicted from exercising our moral influence 
indemnity. and all the concessions in the affairs of | over them. I ask the Chamber whether this is suit- 
Syria, ot Greece, and of Texas. This is so true, able to the dignity and grandeur of France. Formy 
that the opmion in England as in France, is, that | part I consider our dignity to be in a certain degree 
each of the two countries has made concessions. II wounded by this pretension, and | do not hesitate to 
have said, und Í repeat it, that, independently of the say that if any other government had made use of the 
faults committed at Tahiti, i France has not ob-|same expression, it would have inet with general 
served diplomatic neutrality in the affair of Texas, | censure in this assembly. I have done nothing more 
she has been forced to act by the necessity of not! than claim freedom of action for French policy in 
giving offence to Englard. The conduct of France; North America. As to the interests of France in 
in the affair of Texas has been the purchase money | those countries, they are of two kinds—commercial 
paid for the right of search. Yes, in the relations! and political. As to the commercial interests, | shall 
with America you have been obliged to depart from | be very brief in my remis on them, although the 
the circumspection of sensible men. Aud why? ‘To | hon. deputy (M. Thiers) bas perhaps treated them 
redeem your faults, you have committed a fault both} with a jittie cisdain. We have a great general in- 
with a view to peace and tu war. War, perhaps, | lerest with the affairs of the new world. This general 
will not break out. I hope it, for Ido not any long- | interest is this— it is, that there should not be there a 
er demand grand positions; | content myself with | one single mode of regulating the tariff. Picture to 
moderate ores. For America the affair is une of | yourselves the entire of the new world regulated by 
true material interest; for England one of cignity— one commercial law. Besides, the independence of 
At the outset France might hope to play the part of | Texas was recognised in the hope of purchasing raw 
a useful intermediary, but the ministry has ae and disposing of our mauulactures ou better 


the national relations which existed between Ameri | terms than in the United States. 


ca and France, and this part 1s taken from our coun- , I shall now pass to the political interests. Three 
try by the tault of the cabinet. After the words of great powers, Russia, England, and the United States, 
President Polk, it is impos-ible that France ean offer | ore seeking to extend their territories. With the ex- 
herself to conciliute the difference. I shall say no ception of her African colony, France seeks not ter- 
more; I desire that what I have said may be heard | ritorial aggrandizement, but it concerns her that the 
in America; | fear not its being so in England; tor 
what concerns me is, that every thing should be truly | a balance of power—that neither one of them should 
be exclusively preponderant. France has this great 
interest, and she has also another—the maintenance 
of secondary and independent states. In Asia, Rus- 
sia and England had increased their possessions; bul 
they bad now mutually stopped in their progress.— 
In America, the Uuned States were aggrandizing 
alone. It 1s to be supposed that in no case, what- 
ever may be ils progress, the greatness of America 
is not to be to us a subject of uneasiness, that she 
can ever be for us a cause of umbrage, if, for in- 
stance, the whole continent of America were to fail 
in the same hands? (Murmurs from the left.) Is it 
sufficient for me to remind you of the words which 
{ just now used. The language of the president ex- 
cludes you from all participation in the affairs of 
America; he forbids you to meddle with them, not- 
withstanding the relations which you may have with 
states there situated, or the trealies you may have 
concluded with then.; and it will be easy for me to 
convince you that the pretension of M. ‘Thiers is ex- 
cessive. 
By the words balance of power, and counterpoise, 
l did not interd to make any assimilation between 
the New World and our own, although the experi- 
ence of the one might well serve as a lesson to the 
other; I said thal we ought not to remain without 
thinking of the future, at the aspect of a great pow- 
er, which I welcome as sincerely as any one. It has 
been said, that we sacrifice to this furethought our 
present relations with the United States. In a eoun- 
try like America, where things proceed so rapidly, 
foresight cannot be distant and confused. Call to 
your recollections, what this country, now so great 
and so powerful, was fiity years since. Who among 
you could have anticipated such a development ol 
her power? Who can foresee what that power will 
be Hlty years hence? In the face of such facts, I re- 
peat that forethought is not distant; it is wise and 
prudent. Neither is it true that we sacrifice to n 
our present good relations. Between intelligent na- 
tions good relations are hot so easily broken, wher 
the general interests and feelings of the country are 
in thelr favor. Do not in the least believe that the 
allair of Texas will have so disastrous a result as 


three great powers ] have alluded to should observe 
and clearly understood between three such great 


countries as England, France, aud the United 
States.” 


The Chamber listened to this speech with the 
greatest favor, and it was repeatedly cheered by the 
majority, us well as the opposition. ‘Phat evening a 
special cabinet council was held, and it was decided 
tbat M. Guizot, in his reply the next day, should 
modify his previous speech i the Chamber uf Peers, 
by proclaimiug the ductrine of neutrality, in case of 
a rupiure between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain.* On the morning of the 21st, the Chamber of 
Deputies was unusually crowded, and the ministers 
were present. 

M. Guizut addressed the Chamber.—Gentlemen: 
the Chamber will allow me to request not only its 
usual kindness, but its entire liberty of spirit, and its 
most considerate attention. The Hon. M. Thiers, 
yesterday, made an appeal to your first impressions 
to your instinets; I shall appeal to your judgment, 
the surest fundamental condition, in my cpinion, of 
all good and great policy. What I ask of youl have 

ractised myself tn ihe examination of this question. 
Í hare feit all its giavit}—l foresaw, long before | 
acted on the Texan question, all the objections that 
could be raised to our policy. It required my deep- 
est conviction to determine the line of conduct w., ich 
J felt it my duty to recomend to the Crown, and | 
am couvirced that itis the only one suilable to the 
great interests of the country. 1 wished to puint 
out in the first place, with some degree of precision, 
what l have done. Ishall retrench nothing—modily 
nothing—that I have done. 1 wish only that it should 
be wel! explained. 

In concert with the Texan representative al Paris, 
and called on by his overtures, I advised Texas to 
preserve ils independence, and 1 counselled Mexico 
to recognise thatindependence—nolhing more. From 
the first l set aside all idea of guarank eing that inde- 
pendence. I declared, both in this tribune und else- 
wiere, irom the very outset of the question, that ats | 
solution depended entirely on the resolution of the 
Texan people; that when their determination should 
have been declared we should have nothing further ! 
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has been represented; our good relations will not be 
compromised; they will surmount those momentary 
difficulties; we may therefore take thought for the 
future without fear and without danger. I can tind 
in it sufficient motives to justify the policy at once 
reserved and candid which we have followed. 

There is, however, another imminent and pressing 
interest to which [ would direct all the attention of 
the Chamber. The United States are not alone on 
the American continent, they have, under the title 
of neighbors, frequent relations with England; rela- 
"tons which are at the present moment delicate and 
even perilous. I need not say that I allude to the 
Oregon question, and it is with regard to this point 
that the policy we have fullowed is excellent. The 
Chamber must permit me to say a word on the sub- 
ject of our relations with England. (Cries of. Hear, 
hear.”) Those relations are easy and friendly. We 
wish to mainiain them so; we consider that this in- 
lelligence between the two countries s necessary for 
the maiptenance of peace; we are convinced that it 
is necessary to choose between real intimacy and 
that indifference, that coolness, which does not com- 
pletely disturb peace, but which removes from it its 
real character, and we have made that choice.— 
(Marks of adhesion from the centre.) —I have to add 
that this policy has taken nothing from the indepen- 
dence of France. (Denial on the left.) Gentle- 
men, if 1 could put aside the sotemnity of this dis- 
cussion, and appeal to the familiarity of private con- 
versalions, there is not a single person to whom I 
could speak, who would not allow that the policy of 
France with respect to Englaud has been completely 
independent. 


l return to our relations with America. What 
line of conduct ought we to observe in the question 
pending between the United States and England?— 
We ought to make every exertion to prevent a colli- 
sion, but should it, notwithstanding our efforts, un- 
fortunately take place, our part will be to guard be- 
tween the two nations an absolute neutrality. Such 
is the line of conduct which we shall follow, and I 
venture to say that it will not be without advantage 
and profit to France. As we acted with respect to 
the United States in the question of Texas, so should 
we have done with respect to England, if she wish- 
ed to take possession uf that country. We wished 
to express the sentiment of France in the future po- 


į licy of the world—and we have acted precisely as 


General Washington determined on in 1794. That 
great man founded the policy of neutrality for the 
United States, at the moment when France, to whom 
the United States owed so much, was incurring such 
imminent dangers. Washington acted wisely, and 
he has given us an admirable example to fullov.— 
Washington had to defend himself against a strong 
popular clamor, which urged him on to engage in the 
struggle. I foresaw, and | foresee still, that a simi- 
lar movement may manifest itself in France, and I 
thought that it was both prudent and frauk to inti- 
mate thus early what should be our conduct here- 
after. Such was the meaning of our demonstration 
in the httle question of Texas. We had no desire to 


manifest any hostile intentions towards the United, 


States—we merely wished to announce what France, 
would du—namely adopt a policy of strict neu- 
trality. It is by liberty of action that France will 
weigh most in the balance, and oblige the powers to 
think the more of her. Such was the object of our 
conduct with respect to Texas, and we shall perse- 
vere in the line of conduct that we have traced out to 
ourselves. 

AM. Billaut replied to M. Guizot. He said, there 
Was a great question, pending between England and 
America; and France, from remaining neutral, as 
was alleged, had virtually drawn close to England 
and gone farther from America. The cabinet might 
deny this, but in London the one was judged other- 
wise, for on the day that the hon. minister's speech. 
delivered in the other chamber, arrived there, the 
public press immediately exclaimed, “The United 
States will not dare to resist, for France is with us!“ 

M. Guizot replied, in a brief speech of thirty nı- 

nutes:—"f am convinced,” said he, “that neudality 
is the true interest of France; and when I recall to 
mind the great name of Washington, I remember 
that he was American, and not French. Whatever 
gratitude fe owed to France, he was, before all 
American; and carried out the interests of his coun- 
try, in preference to following the suggestion die- 
lated by his gratitude, great and just though it was. 
Washington maintained neutrality, in his charactec 
of Ainericn, because it was for the interest of Ame- 
rica, Convinced that it is for the true interest of 
France to remain neutrul—and a Frenchman belore 
every thing, though J love the United States—1 con- 
Jure the chamber not to be carried away by a word, 
a speech, or a step, which will enfeeble and change, 
in advance, the attitude of neutrality which I would 
guard.” | 


i 


J 
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‘The vote, in favor of M. Berryer’s amendment, 
was 156; against it, 234; ministerial majorily, 73 — 
Mr. King and Lord Cowley were both present in the 
diplomatic tribune. 

The disenssion was resumed on the 31st of Janua- 

ry, when M. Berryer, introduced an amendment to 
the address to he presented to the king—declaring 
that “if pesce should be disturbed by the conflict. 
ing claims of two great nations, France reserves 
for herself to guard against any violation of those 
Principles of public law which protect upon the 
seas the liberty and the dignity of international re- 
lations.” 

This amendment was supported by a very eloquent 
and most effective speech. Having reviewed the facts 
illustrative of the present aspect of the question in 
dispute between the American Union and Gre at Bei 
lain, showing that a definite settle went of it in some 
mode or other must soon take place, Mr. Berryer 
went on to say: 

Thus the question is no longer, and can no longer 
be, a suspended question. It must inevitably find an 


adjustment; and as the minister of foreign atľairs | 


has well assured us, that question contains within 
self relations of difficulty and of peril, in which 
France may be summoned to assume a line of 
olicy and course of action. That line of policy 
propose tu mark out; and that course of action 
Ì have just submitied to the chamber in my amend- 
ment. 

To ascertain what course of action we should 
adopt, what line of policy we should follow, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs has surveyed buth hemispheres 
from an elevated point of view. He has entered 


upon the discussion of the question which he has 


poinpously styled the question of the balance of pow- 
er in ine world. f 

Three great nations have presented themselves to 
his view—three great nations, following the lead of 
all that is great in civilization, and of ail that yet re- 
mains to be accomplished in growth and develup- 
ment, by intelligence, by industry, by great mate- 

| ria] forces, and great moral influences. These na- 

tions are the United States, Russia, and Evygtand.— 
He bas told you he has watched with deep solici- 
tude the immense development-of the United States 
Since their yet recent national origin; that he has 
Watched the daily ‘growth befure our eyes of that 
youth(ul nation ia ali the forms of power, and that 
this solicitude has determined the course which he 
has taken, especially in the affair of Texas. 

lt is true, gentlemen, there are four great nations 
in the world—four, and no one of them must be for 
one moment left out of the list: France — 


The minister of foreign affairs. I have not omitted 


France. 


— — — ee a ——— — — 


have found a good will towards us, its acts, and con 


duct, and policy, have been such as to preserve the 
dignity and retain unimpaired all the political inde- 
pendence of France?—whether it has reserved, and 
whether it can by any possibility have reserved for 
our country all needful liberty of action? The ques- 
Lon is important and imposing in that very point of 


view in which the minister of foreign affairs him. 
self has placed it. Before and around us, we be- 


hold a conflict of mighty interests and claims of re- 
lations difficult and dangerous, which demand at our 


hands a settled policy and a well-defined line of ac- 
tion. 


ln fact, gentlemen, can we believe that in follow- 
ing the vagaries of the cabinet up to the adoption of 


our policy and our course—in following the cabi- 
net into the engagements which up to the present 
ti ae it has assumed, and which we are now about to 
judze—can we believe that we are now entering upon 
our course with all due and needful freedom and in- 
dependence? 

[I'he orator here alluded to the course of the go- 
vernment in the affairs of Texas, and reviewed the 
reasons urged by M. Guizot for that course. He 
showed that commercial considerations could have 
had no force, because the whole trade of France 
with Texas did not exceed twenty-five thousand dol- 


lars a year; and as to the minister’s favorite idea of 


the balance of power, which had been referred to by 
M. Thiers and M. Billauit in a previous part of the 
debate, M. Berryer, said:: 

As to the balance of power in America, I avow 
that it seems as incomprehensible to me as to the 
two orators who have preceded me. In North 
America there are two great nations in possession, 
the United States and England. Independently of 
the territory now in dispute, the English possess there 
a territory more extensive than that of the United 
States. 

As regards territory, then, the state of the ba- 
lance question is not doubtful; England on the one 
side, and the United States on the other, are the 
(wo great possessors of the territory of North Ame- 
rien. 

What, then, is the American balance of power? 
Did you fear that the annexation of Texas would 
increase the power of the United States, to the pre- 
judice of England? If so, then tt was evidently no 
French interest which you were guarding by your in- 
terpusition; and | cannot. comprehend the motive 
which the minister alleges. He will permit me to 
tell him that on this point of the American ba 
lance of power, there is, in my judgment a broad 
conttadietion and a strange non Sequitur in his lan- 
guage. 

Jt 18 denied that the considerations prompting the 


M. Berryer. France, England, Russia, and the Texan policy of the government were commercial 


United States. 
These great nations by their possessions, by their 


. 


interests; that the salety of Mexico and the Ameri- 
can balance of power were the reasons which led 


intelligence, by their immense resources, both moral | the French cabinet to adopt the course it has chosen. 


and waterial—these mighty nations now Gil the scene 
of the world. As I survey them altogether, I see 
three of them so situated that their respective posi- 
tions and possessions in diflerent quarters of the 
globe, the nature of their interests, the des elup- 
ment of their internal resources, the growth of 
their mdustry, and their necessaay commercial 
relations, present as between them, the three, no 
Cause uf contention, no rivalry at this moment, and, 
in the judgment of reasonauie minds, no rivalry for 
the future. 

‘Ihe tuurth of these nations, on the contrary has 

f 80 cume upon the scene, and by her power, and by 
the misturtune uf the others, hus so taken her po-ition 
al almost every point of the globe, that she stands in 
rivalry everywhere with each of the three other 
Breu powers, every bere arresting or menacing ine 
legitimate development of those three greal Latious 
in moral and material force. 

Such, us seen at a glance, is the general aspect of 
the civinzed world, and l avow that an this, tue real 
state of ugs, if a choice were yet left us—il vur 
own prelerences could determine our conduct, they 
Would not lead us to seek alliance, union, or intima— 
cy, with that power whicb is at once the rival and 
the peril of all those in whom our regards, our 
desires, and our affections are centered. 

For mz sell, I would understand, and i would desire 
for my cuuntry, a situation which should enable it to 
apply ils genius, its intelligence, iS energy toa com- 
nun vl action Iree from peril and not likely tu 
embroil i with the two other powers of winch | 
have Just spoken. 

Bur weii know national alliances in this world, 
Cannot be lurmed by u amgie party. ‘Iwo wills at 
least ust Cu-uperate. I'uerelore, without plunging 
here iuto a discussion too ollen arising upon the ve- 
pecial merits of tue English aihance, 1 contenut my- 
Bell with asking the cabinet whether to that quarter 

- Where it had gone to seek, and where it claims to 


nere is but one real reason for this course,” said 
M. Berry er. and itis a reason full of danger to us ut 
this moment, when it behooves us to deliberate free- 
ly and to assure our complete independence. One 
reason has fixed the determination of the French Ca- 
binet, and n is complaisance, subserviency. (Conde · 
Secndance.) ‘There is no other reason.” 

M. Berryer then went on to show that the idea of 
the annexation uf Texas to the United States was 
familiar to the French cabinet long befure the latter 
united with England in her efforts to prevent it. He 
proves by facts and documents that it was only ab the 
motance of England and in subservience to her, that 
tne French government interposed to maintain the 
separate independence of Lexas. All other expla- 
uations offered by the minister of foreign affairs are 
eonsisteni-— mall the reasons, “ adds I. Berryer, 
“the more and the les, pompous — Which he has 
brought befure the chamber with such high ability, 
are fictitious reasons. ‘hey have been without in- 
tluence, as they are without reality.” We quote M. 
Berryer’s concluding words on this point—words 
which must have stung to the quicæ the sensitive pride 
of the minister: 

“Ir now at were true to say that, after all, granting 
France io have exhibited a subserviency, (condescen 
dance] to Kugtand, her part has yet been very signt, 
ad limited lo a small matter. It it were true to 
say, as the minister has said, that the action of 
France has been confined to three points—to the de. 
sive that Texas should vot be annexed; to advice 
given lu Texas that she should preserve her inde 
pendence; aud tu counsel given to Mexico, that she 
should recugnise the independence of ‘Texas—if this 
were all lrue—thuugh sucu a counsel to Mexicu 
would have been uo more thau an act of complai 
sance towards England, still 1 should then see no 
sefluus inconvenience in such a course, although | 
am nul pleased to observe the French cabinet iuter 
fering iu the name of France in affairs as to which 
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France has manifestly no interest present or proxi- 
mate. 

But the cabinet has not confined itself toa wish 
nor to a counsel; and whe I asked whether in this 
system of subserviency (condescendance) towards 
England, (1 do not wish to use a stronger word.) the 
digaity of France had been fully preserved, I had 
in my mind what has occurred in the affair of Tex- 
an annexation. We have not limited ourselves to a 
wish and to a counsel; we have been led on to take 
a part in that which—({ regret that | am compel- 
led to use this expression) —in that which has been 
nothing more or Jess than an intrigue which un- 
fortunately for our national dignity, has borne all 
the marks of an intrigue, and has met at last its hu- 
miliation. 

LETTERS FROM HON. ABBOTT 
LAWRENCE. 


From the Richmond Whig. 
Boston, January 16th, 1846. 
` Mr Dear Sin: I stated in my letter of the 7th, 


that I should write to you again, upon the subject of 


the entire change proposed hy the president of the 
United States, and the secretary of the treasury, in 
our revenue laws. It is no other than the adoption 
of ad valorem fur specific duties, and a reduction of 
the whole to 20 per cent.; this being the maximum 
at which the secretary supposes the largest revenue 
can be obtained. I shall not now discuss the rates 
of duty that will produce the greatest amount of 
revenue. J will leave the secretary to settle that 
question; but shall endeavor to show what the effects 
will be upon the country, if his recommendation 
should be adopted by congress. I deem the scheme 
proposed to congress, in the main, a currency ques- 
tion, and one if carried out, that will reach in its 
Operation the occupation and business of every man 
in the United States. I believe the most economical 
member of congress will agree that thirty millions 
of dollars will be required, annually, io carry on this 
government, for the next five years, and that this es- 
timate does not include large sums that may be want- 
ed to settle our affairs with Mexico, Texas, &c. &e.; 
and that this sum is to be raised from furcign impor- 
tations and the public lands. The goods, subject to 
duty, imported last year, amonnted in round num- 
bers, to ninety millions of dollars, and the goods free 
of duty to about 25 millions. 1 have not the returns 
at hund and may not be exactly correct as to amounts; 
but they are near enough bo illuste ste my arguments; 
the former paid au average duty of about 32 per 
cenl., creating a revenue say of 23 millions. If the 
revenue derived from an iuiportation of 90 millons 
gave 25 millions of dollars, what amount must be 
imported to produce the same sum at 20 per cent. 
ad valorein? 


The unswer is 140 millions; add to this the free 
goods, abou! 25 millions, and wehave an inpor- 
tation of 165 millons of dollars. Our exports have 
not exceeded, nor ure they likely at present to in- 


crease above 120 millions; we then have a deficit 


vf 45 millions to provide for; and how is this ba- 
lance to be paid? State stocks are no longer cure 
rent in Europe. Even stocks of the United States 
cannot be negotiated on favorable terms. 

We, who are merchants, can answer this ques- 
tion, having often been obliged to make our remit- 
tances in coin, when our impurts have exceeded our 
exports. 


If we are obliged to import 140 millions of goods 


subject tu duty, to meet the wants of the govern- 


ment it is quite certain that the coin must be ex- 
purted to meet the deficiency. If the importations 
fall short of 140 millions, we then have an empty 
treasury. lu one case, the country will be made 
bankrupt to fill the treasury, and in the other, the 
treasury will be bankrupt, and resort to congress for 
treasury notes and loans. It may be said that our 
exports will increase with our imports; this suppo- 
sition I think fallacious. The policy of Great Bri- 
tain, and that of all Europe, has been, and is likely 
to continue, to protect every thing produced either 
at hane or in their colonies. Iu Great Britain, the 
articie of cotion is now admitted Ires, the duty hav- 
ing been repealed the very last year. This was 
owing to the repeated representations of the Mane 
chester spinners to parliament, as to the necessity 
of such a measure in Consequence of the competi- 
tion frum foreign countries in the coarse fabrics 
manufactured from cutton produced in and shipped 
from the United States. ‘The argument presented 
in the house of commons was, that the Americans 
had taken possession of every market where they 
were admitted the same terms, with their coarse 
goods. ‘This is a true representation, and I appre- 
hond the repeal of the duty on cotton will not enable 
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ton fabrics. 

What other article of importance does the govern- 
ment of Great Britain admit free of duty? 1 know 
of none. Cotton is admitted free of duty from ne- 
eessity. How is at with tobacco? A duty ts pail 
of 1200 percent. Wheat ts prohinited by the “slid. 
ing scale, — and in case cf a total repeak of the corn 
laws, very little wheat would be shipped from this 
country, inasmuch as it can be laid down, in ordina- 
ry years of harvest, much cheaper from the Baltic. 
Beef and pork are burdened with a heavy duty — 
The duty and charges on a barrel of American pork 
laid down in Liversool, with the commission for 
sales, amount to $5 75, so that the quantity of this 
article shipped tu England must be inconsiderable. 
unless the prices here should be so low as to be ruin- 
ous to the farmer. I cannot find in the catalogue of our 
strictly agricultural products, a single article that is 
not burdened with high duty in England, or other 
pacts of Europe, if nt comes in competition with their 
own products, nor can 1 discover that there is a dis- 
Position on the part of a single European nation to 
relax their stringent system of duties on imports 
from this country. It is possible that Great Britain 
may abate her corn laws, so far as to ad:nit Indian 
corn at nominal duty. 1f it should be done, I have 
little faith on our being able to ship it to advantage. 
l state the fact, then, that exports will not increase 
in consequence of a reduction, or even a total re- 
peal of tne present tariff The duty in Great Bri 
tain, on all the products of the United States, re 
ceived in that kingdom, including cotton, is not less 
than 48 per cent., and exclu-ive of cotton, 300 per 
cent.; and this too, on’ raw produce generally, 
where the charge of freight constitutes from une- 
a to one quarter of the cost here and this is free 

I bope you, of Virginia, will examine this matter, 
and ask yourselves where the best customers are tu 
be found for your agricultural producis. 1 will just 
state to you here, that Massachusetts takes more 
flour, Indian corn, pork, and many other articles, an- 
nually, the productions, of the west, as well as of 
Virginia, than all Europe. 


The question then arises, what will be our condi- 

tion after the propused plan of low duties goes into 
operation? In 20 days after the bill becomes a law, 
it will have reached every country in Europe with 
which we have trade: the manufactories are all set 
in motion fur the supply of the American market; 
the merchandize is shipped on account of foreigners, 
in many cases with double invoices, one set fur the 
custom house, and another for the sales, so that in- 
stead of the duty amounting to 20 per cent., it will 
not, probably, exceed 15 per cent. This has been 
the experience of the American importers in New 
York, who, previous to the passage of the tariff of 
1842, had (most of them) abandoned the business 
nol being able to compete successfully with fraudu- 
lent foreigners. I will not say that all foreigners 
commit frauds on the revenue; far from it; but 1 do 
soy that enorinous frauds have been perpetrated by 
foreigners, on the revenue, under ad valorem duties, 
and will be again—prostrating the business of hon- 
est foreign and American mmporters. In less than 
twelve months after the new pian shall have been in 
operation, this whole country will be literally sur- 
feited with foreign merchandize; (if it be nut so, the 
revenue will fall short of the wauts of the govern- 
ment;) we shall then owe a debt abroad of millions 
of duilars, which must be paid in com. The ex- 
changes go up to a point that makes it profitable to 
ship specie; money becomes scarce in the Atlantic 
Cities; yet bills on England and France do not fall; 
the loans made to the south and west are called in: 
demands fur Jebis due frum those sections of coun- 
try, are made; exchanges cannot be obtained,—pro- 
duce is purchused and shipped; and when it arrives 
al the north, it will not command the cost in the west: 
a paralysis wili have struck the business of the 
country: produce will no longer answer to pay debis 
due al the north, and the next resort is to coin, 
which is to be collected and sent down the Missis- 
SIppi, OF over the mountains to Biltmore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston. Western and south- 
ern Credits are cut uff, as the people of those sec- 
tions can no longer promptly meet their engage 
ments. 

The new states and the outer circle of the re- 
public are the weak pomts;a d the first giving way 
of the banks is heard from those points, where there 
is the least amount of capital. We see the sturm 
approaching like a thunder shower in a summer's 
day: we watch its progress, bul cannot escape its 
fall. It at last reaches the great marts of trade and 
the exchan;es, having swept away every thing in 
its course; and the banks of the Atlantic cities, after 
® violent etiort to maintain their credit and honor, 
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are forced to yield to this Utopian experiment on: duce vastly more than at any former perioil. The 
the currency. I have no hesitation in stating that | whole productive power of the country has been 
all this will take place within the space of eighteen | greater in three vears (that is since the passage of 


months from the time this experimental bill ees: 
into operation; and nota specie paving bink doing: 
bu iness will be found in the United States. Where 
will be the revenue which was to produce such a 
mighty sum under low dutie? Where is the trea 

sary and the secretary? and the present and his 
cabinet? The treasury is e:npty; the secretary is 
making his estimates of income for 1848. and pre- 
paring to ask congress fora large batch of treasury | 
notes; or perhaps the deficit is av large that a loan 

inay be required. We have now come to a point of 
depression in the great business of the country, 

which has aliracted the attention and anxiety of all 

classes of people, all having felt its blight excepting 

the great capitalists and money holders, who are 

reaping golden harvests by the purchase of property, 

which the wants of the unfortunate throw into the 

market at ruinous rates. It is now seen and felt 

from the low wages of labor, and the great number 
of persons unemployed, with the cries of distress 
from all quarters, that it is the labor and not the 
capital of the country that suffers by violent revul- 

sions caused by unwise legislation. Have the pev- 

ple of fhe south and west forgotten, their troubles of 
1837 to 1842, to the hour of the passage of that law, 
which has redeemed the credit of the government, 
and restored prosperity to the country? I have inti- 
mated that there is less capital in the new states 
than in many of the old ones: it will not be denied 
that the monied capital of this country is held in the 
northern and eastern states. and that the south and 
west are usually largely indebted tothem Now, | 
should be glad to be informed what benefit is to be 
derived by a planter in Alabama or Mississippi, or 
a farmer in Ohio or Illinois, by a change, like that 
| have described, particularly. if by chance he should 

be in debt? Do the people of the south believe they 
can raise the price of cotton or be able to negotiate 
loans, to prosecute the construction of their con- 
templated railroad? Do Ohio, Louisiana, IIlingis. 
Michigan, believe they are to create a better market 
for their produce, or sovner complete the harbors, 
so much desired on those Inland Seas,” and be able 
to negotiate loans, and obtain subscribers to the 
stock of their intended railroads, by the adoption of 
this new system of political econumy? And now 

what say the great states of New York and Pennsyl- 
Vania to proposed experiment? Can they afford to 
try it, and are they ready? ‘If they are not, the pre- 

sent law will stand, and the country will repuse for 
awhile in happiness and prosperity. Any one would 
suppose, that those states, that are now just emerg- 
ing from embarrassment, which at one time seemed 


the tariff of 1842) than during any equal space of 
time in our natural history. There have been three 
periods of universal distress throughout our land 


since the peace of 1783. and in each case under 


low duties. J sppenl to those who remember those. 
periods; and to others, I refer to the annuals of our 
country. Those periods were from 1783 (the conelu- 
sion of the revolutionary wat) to 1789, 1815 to 1824, 
1827, to 1842. 

] would respectfully recommend to the secretary 
of the treasury, who appears to have received 
new light upon the subject of our national econemy, 
to examine the history of the legislation of congress 
al the above periods. He will find in his own de- 
partment of the government. an abundance of evi» 
dence of the distress that existed under low duties, 
and a deranzed currency. 

There is a prevalent idea abroad that the capital 
of the country wall suffer exceedingly by a revulsion | 
in its business, and that the tariff of 1842 has opera- 
ted in favor of the capital, and not the labor of the 
country. There can be no doubt that capital is ge- 
nerally profitably and safely employed, and well 
paid. The profits of capital are low, when wazes 
are low; but capital has usually had the power to 
take care of itself, and does not require the aid of 
congress to place it in any other position, than to 
put the labor in motion. Congress should legislate 
for the labor, and the capital will take care of iiself. 
1 will give you an example of the rate of wages un- 
der low duties, and under the tariff of 1842. In 
1841 and 1842, the depression of all kind of business 
necame so oppressive that many of the manutactur- 
ing establishments in New England were closed, the 
operatives dismissed the mechanical trades were 
still, and every resource for the laboring man seemed 
dried up. l 

In the city of Lowell, where there are more than 
thirty large cotion mills, from six to sixteen thous 
sand spindles each, it was gravely considered by the 
proprietors whether the mills should be stopped. It 
was concluded to reduce the wages; this was done 
several times until the reduction brought down the 
wages from about $2 to 31 50 per week, exclusive 
af board; this operation took place upon between 
7 and 8.000 females; the mills ran on; no sales were 
made of the goods; the south and west had neither 
money nor credit, and finally, it was determined to 
hold out Ulli congress should act upon the tarif — 
The bill passed, and of course the mills were kept 
running, which would not have been the case if the 
act had heen rejected; a d now the average wages 
paid at Lowell—taking the same number of females 


almost sufficient tv overwhelm them in ruin, would | fur the same service—is 52 per week, exclusive of 
be unwilling to try an experiment which is certain board. Yet Mr. Walker says that labor has fallen. 
in my judgment to place them im a position that will; Where are the wages fur labor, I ask, lower than 
be the means of destroying the fair prospects uli they were in 1842 Who is to be benefitted by the 


thousands who are resting in quiet securily upon the | 
faith of what they deem a paternal and wise go- 
vernment. The question of an important alteration 
in our revenue laws should not be kept in suspense. 
The treasury Will feel its effects before the end of 
the present year. The expectation of a great re- 
duction of duties prevents the merchants frow going 
on with their usual business. Voyages are delayed. 
and orders for goods are held back, until this impor- | 
tant question shall be settled. [ say, therefore, if | 
we are to go through this fiery ordeal, let it come al 
once -e cannot probably place ourselves in a better! 
condition than we are now, to meet the troubles that | 


await us. 


Mr. Walker proposes to substitute ad valorem ſor 
specific duties, in opposition to our own experience; ' 
and that of almost any other country. J have never 
yet found an American merchant who has not been 
in favor of specific duties wherever it can be done 
with convenience to the importer and the govern- 
ment. I confess it is a bold measure to propose a 
total and entire change of a revenue system, which 
was established with the government, and has stood 
the lest of experience through all the trisls of poli- 
tical parties Land administrations, from Genera! 
Washington to Mr. Polk. It appears more extraot- 
dinary at this time, as the country is in a high state 
of prosperity. ‘The revenue is enough for ail the 
reasonable wants of the government, and the peo 
ple appear to be satisfied with their condition. ‘Phe 
resources of the country were neser developing 
more rapidly; the inerense of our population, the 
present year, will probably equal that of the last, 
which | estimate at 600, 000 souls; vur wealth too 
has been wonderfully augmented by the construc 
tion of railroads; there has been a great increase ol 
Our shipping engaged in the domestic commerce ol | 
the country, not only by sea, but , pon our rivers, any 
great lakes; the manufacturing interest has been 
extended; and the soil, too, has been made to pro- 


adoption of a system that gives up everything, and 
gives no reasonable prom ise of any thing? 


I have succeeded, I trust, in showing that there is 
no probability of our exports increasing, in conse- 
quence of a reduction of the tariff, and that the pro- 
ducts of the western states find the best markets 
among the manufacturers at home. In regard to the 
southern and cotton growing states. they are to be 
zreauly benefilted by the increase of consumption of 
their staples at home. No appreciable quantity can 
be shipped to England, if the tariff should he repeal- 
ed, it being already free of duty. The e-tablish- 


ment and successful prosecution of spinuing of cot- 


ton in this country, has enabled the planters to ob- 
lain, fur several years past at least. an additional 
cent per pound on the whole crop, and perhaps even 
more. The Americans are the greatest spinners in 
the world, the British excepted. This competition 
has kept the price from falling at a ruinous point on 
several occasions, and it has been acknowledged by 
many of the most intelligent planters 10 the south. 
Our consumption reached, the last year, one hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions of pounds, which is 
equal to the whole crop of the Uuion in 1825, and 
eq salto the whole consumption of Great Britain in 
1826. This is a striking fact, and one which should 
be reaewbered by the planters. The history of the 
production und manufacture of cotton is so extraor- 
dinary, that | propose to send to you sume statistics 
on the subject, furnished me by a friend. I hope 
you will nut deem me over sanguine, when 1 tell 
you that ıt is my belief that the consumption of 
cotton in this country will double ia cight or nine 
years, and that it will reach 400 millions of poui. ds 
u 1856; and further, that we ure not on'y destined 
10 be the greatest cotton grovers, but the must ex- 
lensive colton spinners in the world. We have all 
the elements among ourselves to make us $0. The 
manufacture of cotton is probably in its infancy; 
but a moderate portion of mankind have yet been 
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some suicidal legislation, that will prostrate the 
currency of the country, and deprive the people of 
the means of consuming. There can be no legisla- 
tion that will break down the manufacture of cotton 
and wool, excepting through the operations of the 
currency. We may be disturbed by low duties; the 
finer description of cotton and woollens, printed 
goods, and worsted fabrics, would be seriously af- 
fected by low ad valorem duties, but the coarser 
fabrics, such a8 are generally consumed by the great 
body of the people, will be made here under any 
and all circumstances. If we have competition from 
abroad, the labor must, and will come down; this 
has been often tested, and our experience establishes 
the fact. 

In Virginia and other southern states, and even at 
the west, many persons have believed that the pro. 
teclive system was made by, and for, New England, 
and that New England, and particularly Massachu- 
setts, could not thrive without at. Now this is an 
error: the south ard west began the system of bigh 
protective duties, for the purpose of creating a mar- 
ket for their produce, (although the principie ol dis- 
crimination was recognised and established when the 
first tan’ was enacted.) It is not true, that we are 
more dependent on a protective tariff, than the mid- 
dle, western, or southern states. Those states that 
possess the smallest amount of capital, are the 
most benefitted by a protective tariff. We have in 
New England. a great productive power in Massa 
chusetts far greater than any other stale, in propor- 
tion to population. We have a hardy, industrious, 
and highly intelligent population, with a persever- 
ance that seldom tires, and we have also acquired a 
considerable amount of skill, which is increasing 
every day; besides we have already accomplished a 
magnificent system of interconymunication between 
all parts of this section of the country by railroads; 
this is. the best kind of productive power, having re- 
duced the rate of carriage to a wonderful extent; 
this being done we have money enough remaining, 
to keep ail vur labor employed, and prosecute our 
foreign and domestic co.wmerce, without being in 
debt bey ond the limits of our own state. 


Now ask, how we shall stand, compared with 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Alabama, Georgia, or Louisia- 
na, when the day of financial trial shall come. I do 
not deny we shail suffer, but as it has been in times 
past, we shall go into, and come out of the troubles 
far stronger than any other state out of New Eng- 
land. It is not my purpose to present to you, the 
balance sheet of Massachusetts, but it is due to her 
character, and her dignity, that she should stand be- 
fore you in her true position. I have never advocat- 
ed a protective tarit! for my own or the New Eng. 
land states exclusively, nor have those gentlemen 
with whom I have been associated in this cause, at 
any time, entertained a narrow or sectional view of 
the question. We have believed it to be for the in- 
terest of the whole country, that its labor should be 
protected, and so far as l have had todo with the 
adjustment of those difficult combinations embraced 
in a tariff bill, I have endeavored to take care that 
the interests of all the states were protected, whe- 
ther they were large or small. J Say now to you, 
and it should be said in congress and to the country, 
that Massachusetts asks no exclusive legislation. If 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, the three great 
states, with Kentucky, Georgia, Missouri, Alabama, 
and Louisiina, wish to try the experiment on iron, 
cual, hemp, cotton bagging, sugar, &c., &e, lam 
ready ag one citizen ot Massachusetts to meet it, 
and await in patient submission the result, which 
doubt not will be found, within eighteen months, 
in the realization of all 1 have predicted. I say 
again, I would not, if I could, have a tariff made for 
Massachusetts alone. If, however, there should be 
a new one, let our interests, with those of every 
other in the Union, share that protection to which 
we are all entitled, and of which we claim our full 
share. I can with confidence assure you, thal we 
shall go upward and onward. He will work. If 12 
hours’ labor in the 24 will not sustain us, we can, 
and will work 14; and at the same time feel that 
congress cannot take the sine ws from our arms, or 
rob us of the intelligence acquired from our system 
of public schools, established by the foresight and 
wisdom of our fathers. 

At the risk of writing a long letter, I cannot for- 
bear alluding to the fact, that the habitual agitation 
of this question of the tariff, has worked, in the 
main, to the advantage of New England. 

We were previous to the war of 1812, an agricul- 
tural and navigating people. The American system 
was ſorced upon us, and done fur the purpose of 
crealing a home market for the products of the soil 
ol the south and west; we resisted tue adoption of a 
eystem which we honestly believed would greatly 


i tomed employments into a business we did not un 
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derstand. We came into it, however, reluctantly, 
and soon learned that with the transfer of our capi. 
tal we acquired skill and knowled ge in the use of it, 
and that so far from our foreign commerce being di- 
minished it was increased, and that our domestic 
tonnage and commerce were very sonn more than 
quadrupled. The illustrations were striking in eve- 
ry department of labor, and those who fifteen years 
azo were the strongest onponents among us, have 
given up their theories, and acknowledged that the 
revelutions are such as to satisfy the most skeptical. 
We have gone forvard steadily, till many descrip- 
tions of manufactures are as well settled in New 
England as the raising of potatoes Our experience 
has given us skill, and of course we have confidence 
in our Own resources, that does not exist elsewhere. 

When] converse with gentlemen from the south 
and west respecting the establishment of manufac- 
tures—they reply that they should long ago have en- 
gaged in it, but the repeal of the tariff—the action 
of the government, prevented them. Now you can- 
not blame us, if this constant agitation of the tariff 
hag tended to give New England, not a mon»poly, but 
advantages which she has not been instrumental in 
bringing about. I have no doubt we have been gain- 
ers on the whole, by the agitations, vet we have at 
times been great sufferers. | wish those states that 
have withheld their energies from entering upon 
these industrial pursuits, to examine this matter 
and if Jam right, to take an observation and new de- 
parture. We have no jealousy whatever concerning 
the establishment of manufactures in all parts of the 
country; on the contrary, I believe those gentlemen 
from the south and west who have been here, will 
bear witness to the desire on the part of the people 
who are engaged in manufactures, to impart all the 
information in their power; there is room for us all. 
When the southern and western states shall manu- 
facture their own clothing, we shall bave become 
extensive exporters of the variety of manufactures 
produced here. We have the ships and the men to 
navigate them. We shall pursue an extensive fo- 
reign commerce with manufactures, and bring home 
the produce of other countries, such as coffee, tea, 
&e., &c., and pay for the produce of the south and 
west. with foreign luxuries and necessaries of life. 

has often been said here by us, who advocate 
protection to American labor, that in wearing Bri- 
lish cottons, woollens, &c., &c., we were consuming 
British wheat, beet, pork, &c. [am happy to find 
authority of the highest respectibilsty for this opinion, 
in the person of one of the most eminent merchants, 
as well as one of the best and most Honorable men 
in England, Mr. William Brown, of Liverpool— 
lately the free trade candidate for parliament, from 
the county of Lancaster. Ina letter to John Rolfe, 
Esq , a landholder, upon the advantages of free trade, 
he says: “You next allude to the league wishing to 
injure you. I presume it will not be denied, that | 
all interests in the kingdom are «o linked together, 
that none of them can suffer without the others be | 
ing injured. We must sink or swim together! Para- | 
duxical as it may appear, I think Great Britain is 
the largest grain exporting country in the world, al- 
though it is impussibe to estimate accurately what 
quantity of grain, &c. is consumed in preparing 
250, 000,000 value of exports, by which you are so 
greatly benefitted. It is placed in the laboratory of 
that wonderful intellectual machine, man, Which, 
gives him the physical power, aided by steam, of 
converting it into broadcloth, calico, hardware, &c., 
&c., and in these shapes your wheats find their way 
to every country in the world,” 


l thank Mr. Brown for the clear statement he has | 
presented, of the importance of a home market, and | 
commend this extract frum his letter to the conside- 
ration of every farmer in the United States; it is 
perfectly sound, and applies with peculiar force to 
our present condition. To place the people in a 
condition of permanent and solid prosperity, you 
must encourage home industry, by obtaining the 
gieatest amount of production; this can only be ob- 
tained by diversifying labor, which will bring wath 
it high wages; and unless the labor is well paid, our 
country cannot prosper. Agriculture, ine founda- 
tion of all wealth, depends on production, anda mar- 
ket for those products. ‘The encouragement of ag- 
riculture, in the establishment of manufactures, which 
if maintained, will be certain to sccure a market. 

l ask the farmer to look for a moment to the fol- 
lowing slatement. American flour in Cuba pays a 
duty of about 510 per barrel, in Rio Janeiro $5 to 
86, and in many other ports the duties vary from 50 10 
150 per cent.; in return we take coffee, most of which 
we pay for in coin, free of duty and this is called tree 
trade. We have, too, treaties of reciprocity with 
foreign countries; and among others, Great Britain, 
(not including her colonies,) by which her ships are 
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own; they come freighted with her minerals and 
manufactures, which are sold here, and take in re- 
turn a variety of articles, the produce of the United 
States, such as timber, lumber, fish, &., touch at 
New Beunswick or some other colony, and go home 
free of duty. We have, too, triangular voyages made 
from England to Jamaica, and other British islands, 
with cargoes, and thence to the southern states, 
where they load with cotton, tobacco, and other pro- 
duce fur England; this too, is called free trade. 1 
will not pursue this branch of the subject, but give 
you a fact. Not long since, the foreign carrying 
trade was nearly all in our own hands; now the re- 
ciprocily system, not including the colonies of foreign 
nations, gives to foreigners more than one-third of all 
the carrying trade of the United States! f cannot 
believe the time is far distant when the government of 
the United States will protect, as it onght, the fo- 
reign navigating interests of this great country. If 
we would have American seamen to man our navy, 
the mercantile marine must be protected in the car- 
rying of our own productions. One more fact, and 
] will close these long, and I fear you will think de- 
sultory remarks. Some years since, a few bales of 
American coarse cuttons were sent from this coun- 
try to Hindostan, as 4 commercial experiment; the 
superiority of the fabric, and the material out of 
which it was made, gradually brought the goods into 
notice and use in that country, and the annual ex- 
portation from the United States increased from a 
few baies up to 3 and 4,000 per annum. The British 
manufacturers were much annoyed at this interiere 
ence, and it is presumed that it was through their in- 
ſluence that the Bist India Company (the govern- 
ment of that country) have repeatedly augmented 
the discriminating duty on these goods, (which are 
called drillinza,) for the purpose of protectirg their 
own manufactures against those of the United States, 
prior to 1836, the duty was 5 per cent. in favor of 
British goods; in that vear it was increased to 8} per 
cent; a few years alter augmented to 104 per cent.; 
and even at this rate of dulerential duty proved in- 
sufficient to keep out the Americans, who drove a 
profitable trade, notwithstanding the great difference 
against them. 


And now, withina few months, the East India 
Company have been compelled again to increase the 
discriminating duty to 15 per cent., in order tu ex- 
clude our goods altogether; and this difference will, 
without doubt, acconiplish the object. The facts are 
deserving of a passing remark, as illustrative of the 
energies and resources of the United States. As late 
as the declaration of the last war in 1812, this coun- 
try imported almost all its coarse cotton ſabries from 
Hindostan, whence they came literally by ship loads, 
and were paid for almost altogether in coin. No 
country seemed to be more abundant in means ne- 
cessary to supply such goods cheaply, than Hindos- 
tan; its soil furnished an abundance of cotton, which, 
though not equal in quality to that of the United 
States, was much less in price, and labor was chea- 
per than in any country in the world. Cotton spinning 
machinery was available through the medium of 
British capital, aud the manufactures received a pro- 
tection of 10; per cent. against foreign interference. 
No country seemed more secure from foreign compe- 
tition in these goods than Hindostan, and least of 
all, was there fear of competition fram the United 
States; a country fifteen thousand miles distant, 
where a few day's labor will earn about 25 ibs. of 
good rice, Whilst in Hindostan it obtains less than 10 
ibs. of very inferior rice. Butthe American plan- 
ter furnished a better raw cotton; the manulacturer, 
a better aud cheaper fabric, the shipowner, a speedy 
und cheaper conveyance. Their united efforts drove 
the British manufacturer of these coarse goods from 
the largest British colonial market, and which the 
Americans wouid now be in possession of, but lor the 
interposition of the East India Company with anoe 
ther protective duty to sustain their manuſsctories. 
l have no fault to find with the course pursued by 
the British, in these regulations. 1 have introduced 
these facts, to exhibit to you the transcendant folly 
of attempting a system of low duties and free trade, 
where it is all on one side. I have not yet kuown 
the Britiah government to reduce the duties to a 
point that has reached a single important interest,— 
heir free trade and low duties never apply to any 
article that seriously competes with their on labor, 
nor are they likely to adopt such measures. The 
free trade of the political economists of Great Bri. 
tain, is @ transcendental philosophy, which is not 
likely to be adopted by any government on the face 
of the globe uuless it be the Chinese, and we have 
already the earnest of the effect of low duties on the 
interttal condition of that country. The trade of 
that empire is fast approaching to barter; the pre- 
cious metais having been drained, to pay lor the fo- 
reign products introduced into it. 
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Jam aware that l have written a long letter, but 
I could not well abridge, consistenly, with glancing 
at many topics in which I take a deep interest. The 
subject is boundless, and I would cheerfully carry 
out by illustrations and examples many of the points, 
upon which I have touched, but I forbear for the 
present. When I have the pleasure to meet you, we 

ecan discuss all these questions, embracing not only 
the present condition, but the fulure prospects and 
destiny of our beloved country, for which I enter- 
tain the strongest attachment. Our strength and 
glory is in upholding afid maintaining the Union. 

I shall send in a few days, statistics furnished me 
by a friend, who is intelligent, careful, and accurate 
in these matters, and who holds himself responsible 
for all that will be stated. 

I pray you, my dear sir, to accept the assurance 
with which J remain, most faithfully your friend and 


obedient servant, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE 
To the hon. WILLIAM Rives, Castle HIN, Albemarle 
county, Virginia. 
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THE OREGON QUESTION. 


From the Baltimore American. 
TITLE FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Prone as our excellent compatriots are to believe 
themselves the chosen people, whom Providence has 
substituted for Israel, as the recipients of His spe- 
cial bounty, it is to be doubted whether any of them 
had believed, until the recent congressiona: discus- 
sion, that our title to Oregon was based on an ex- 

ress grant from on high. The hon. John Q. Adams, 

owever, whose extensive acquitements justify the 
expectation of new views from him on every ques- 
tion, has recently demonstrated our right to 'the 
whole or none” to be celestial as well as terrestrial 
and there is, besides, a passage in Mr. Allen's speech, 
which is supposed to pint at the same doctrine—in- 
asmuch as it refers, obscurely, to certain ‘sidereal” 
centres of “constellations’—the precise meaning of 
which cannot be arrived at, upon any other hypothesis. 
We prefer to discuss the question, as Mr. Adams puts 
it, because we cannot say that we precisely under- 
stand Mr. Allen's mode of presenting it, and because 
moreover, there is always a great deal of import- 
ance attached to any notion which is carefully co- 
vered | 


“With old odd ende, stol’n forth of holy writ?— 


a species of logic which Mr. Adams has plentifully 
applied, in support of what may properly be called 
the Mosaic view of the subject. Letus hear Mr. 
Adams. Speaking of the Bible, he says: 

“if that book was there, he would thank the 
clerk to read from it what he considered as the foun- 
dation of our title to Oregon. If he would turn to 


the 26th, 27ih, and Bih verses of the first chapler of 


Genesis, the commillee would see what Mr. A. considered 
ghe foundation of the title of United States to the Oregon 
terrilory. 

[The clerk here read as follows: *‘And God said, 
Let us make man in our own image, aſter our jike- 
ness; and let them have dominiou over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So 
God created man in his own image: in the image of 
God created he him; male und female created he 
them. And God blessed them, and God said unto 
them, Be ſruntul and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fuwl of the air, and over 
every living (hing that movet upon the earth.“] 

That, (said Mr. A.) “in my judgment, is the ioun- 
dation of our title to Oregon, and of all the title we 
have to any of the territory we possess. It is the 
foundation of the litle by which you, sir, occupy that 
chair, and by which we are now called on to occupy 
Oregon.“ 

Now, without entering into any discussion, as to 
the particular part of the text quoted, which ap- 
plies to the speaker's chair, and leaving it to the 
scientific to decide whether that admirable speci- 
men of cabinet makership and upholstery, can pro- 
perly, be considered a “creeping thing merely be- 
cause it has legs, we cannot but admit that it passes 
‘our ingenuity to divine the mode in which Genesis 
can be reasonably connected with Oregon. Is it 
because’ we are men and women, and because we 
‘are tu be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
‘earth, that we are proprietors, indefeasibly, up to 
paralleli 540 40’? Surely our British friends were 
created male and ſeinale us well as we, and we call 
the whole Native American” party to witness, that 
they increase and multiply aud repleuish our part of 
the earth, to an extent which some people have 
thought both awful aud dangerous. Is not the wretch- 
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ed Indian, whose only dominion is over the fish and | ciples were the essence of heathenism and rapacity , 


the fowl, a man as well as we—made like us in the 
image of his Maker—placed, like us, upon this earth, 

with rights as potent and as dear as ours? And, if 

we own the land we tread—as the honorable speaker 

holds his chair, in virtue only of our occupation as 

sons of Adam—is not the Flat Head or the Shoa- | 
honee a proprietor, under the same title, holding by | 
the same tenure, at the will of the same God? Not 

only that—but is not the Indian in a state of civil. 
zation, much nigher to that of the patriarchs, and 
stilt more nigh to that of Adam, than are the citizens 

of our excellent republic, with all its vaunted insti- 

tutions? Can Mr. Adams mean, that because God 

commanded man to “subdue” the earth, he has 

therefore a right to all he can “subdue?” Because, 

as he afterwards says, it is a “characteristic” of our 
people to go ahead,” have we a necessary right to 

“go ahead,“ whenever we can? If these questions 

be answered affirmatively, what prevents the Briton 

also from “subduing and going ahead,” to the ex- 

tent of his inclination and ability? 

To this Mr. Adams has his answer— 

“There is the difference between the British claim 
and ours; we claim Oregon that we may improve 
the country and make its desert to blossom as the 
rose. We claim it that we may establish laws, till 
the ground: that we may “‘subdue the earth,” as has | 
heen commanded by God Almighty. She claims tu. 
keep it open as a hunting ground—that she may 
hunt wild beasts in ii; che claims it of course, for the 
benefit of the wild beasts (a laugh] as well as the 
savage nations who roam over it.” 


Now in the first place, there is not the slightest 
evidence, on the face of the earth, of any intention 
of Great Britain to keep the Oregon territory ina 
state of perpetual barbarism. On the contrary her 
surplus population is tuumense, while we have none 
and her necessities demand large territories and 
wide scope, which our broad republic, for an hun- 
dred years, will have no need of. And, second, 
what proof is there of our disposition to make the 
wilderness blossom as the rose? Does any one pre- 
tend to say that we want Oregon, for the sake of 
Oregon, and not for our sakes? Have we been be 
hind hand with England, in hunting the wild beasts — 
aye and the wild inen too, whenever we have liad an 
opportunity? Have we not room enough, within our 
borders, to exercise all our civilizing and ‘subuu- 
ing” propensities for a century? Can the hono- 
rable member from Massachusetts have forgotten the 
millions of acres conceded to be ours—lying within 
the limits of our recognised states and territories— 
which are as far removed from roses and blossoming 
as the wildest sands in the great Sahara? Cuan tie 
believe that without “subduing” or tilsing the boun- 
tiful lands that God has given us— without replenish- 
ing the half of that portion of the earth in which we 
dwell—we have an indefeasible “right” to emigrate 
where we please—drive vut aboriginal inhabitants 


from all the fat places of the earin— appropriate to | 


ourselves its pleasantness, every where—wmake land | 
und sea our bloody battle grounds in the support ol 

such a “right’’—and then heal and make whole our 

iniquities, by quoting a chapter of Genesis? li uluss- 

oming and roses and horticultural inclinations, ge- 

neraliy, be the only justitication necessary fur the 

appropriation of territory io ourselves why have we 

not 8 right to march into all the uutilled and „un— 

subdued” parts of the whole earth? Why should we 

not march into Canada—capture Mexico—annex | 
Cuba, and publish our ciuim “to the whole or none” 
of South America generally? Surely if we are to 
bless the earth with our vouiinion there is no reason 
lor our prefering the savages of Oregon to the peo- 
ple of other countries, whose inferior state ol blos— 
soming entitles them to that blessing. Above all, 
why should we not announce to the Russian Auto- 
crat thal our title extends over what he calls his 
own, and the part of Oregon which we now concede 
to be his shali be retaiveu for hunting and the pelirj 
trade uo longer? Why should we not nail our flag 
to the north pole itself, in order that the unborn in- 
fants,” whom Mr. Allen spoke of in his speech, may 
rejoice under its elar-spangied folds, when they 
wake up “from the Jap of the past?” If our rule is 
a good one it works well throughout, and it is neither 
logical nor honest to make “fish” of one nation and 
“iow!” of the other. If we sincerely believe our- 
selves the most “subduing” nation in the world, con- 
sistency requires us tu go forth, at once, to replenish 
the countries that please us, and vouch Moses lor 
our utle! Such doctrines are coulortable in the 

highest degree, and they have the sanction of tne 

remotest antiquity. From Sesostris to Gen. Hous: | 
ton, all the great annexers of lerritory—inciuding | 
Alexander, Genghiskan, and Attila the Huu—have: 
preached or practised Just such things. History, at) 
is (rue, has called sume of them by nard names— 
and some rude spoken men bave said that their priu- 
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Perhaps Mr. Adams’ speech may have the etfect 
of changing the world’s opinion, and convincing it 
that 


“Things are not what they seem.” 


It is to be feared, however, that plain people— 
hearing the Book of our Faith appealed to, in sup- 
port of doctrines, to all appearance so abominable — 
may remember that there is in the Bible, also, some- 
thing called the Decalogue, and that not to murder, 
nor steal, nor covet our neighhor’s goods, are com- 
mands, which explain more fully the Divine inten- 
tion, as to nations no less than individuals. 


But Mr. Adams finds still further support in Bibli- 
cal quotation, which he ostensibly applies to the 
Papal claim of dominion over savage lands—but 
which was, evidently, meant to fortify the preten- 
sions which he forined for us upon Genesis: 

“J will ask the clerk to read another short extract 
from that same book; he will please to read the 8th ` 
verse of the second Psalm.” 


[The clerk here read as follows: Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
aud the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.” 

Mr. A. ‘Will the clerk read one or (wo verses 
which precede that passage—showing to whom it 
refers.” 

[The clerk here read as follows: Then shall he 
speak unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his 
sore displeasure. Yet have I set my king upon my 
holy hil of Zion. I will declare the decree: the 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Sox: this day 
have J begotten thee.“] 

And again: 

“All power is given to me in heaven and in earth: 
Go, ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptising 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, 1 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


It is a favorite theory of many that we have a right 
to conquer, in order to civilize and Christianize, and 
upon the passage thus quoted that pretensiun rests. 
But it is calculating rather largely upon public cre- 
dulity to suppose that common sense can be hood- 
winked thus in the present controversy, and that 
any one is weak’ enough to believe the propagation 
of Christiantty to be one of our objects in setting up 
our claim so steadily to the territory in dispute.— 
Does the language of Holy Writ, thus pressed into 
the service, designate us, more than any other peo- 
ple, as the exclusive proprietors of *'the heathen,” 
and the “ultermnust parts” that they inhabit? Are we 
commissioned, any more than English, Russians, 
Frenchmen, to teach and baptise? And what have 
naval stations, trading stalions, block houses and the 
tur trade, harbors and islands to do with the teach- 
ing of the gospel. What is there of religion in the 
pretended rights given by discovery and exploration? 
What—aoove all—in threats of war—in angry con- 
tention—in blood? If the strife is io be for the bring- 
ing in of the heathen within the pale of ihe church 
of Christ, why diplomatic controversies—why no- 
lices, war speeches, preparing the heart of the na- 
tion for violence and sin? There is the territory.— 
ignorance, debasement and barbarity are all over it. 
Does any one say nay to the devoted missionaries 
who may be anxious to win their benighted brethren 
to God? Who stays them? Nut England—not Ame- 
rica. Two thousand Murmons have recently taken 
up their line of march to Oregon, as the papers tell 
us. Do the heathen and their possessions belong to 
them tov? If the book of Joe Smith bas: free ingtess, 
who prohibits it to the Holy Gospel? ` 


The truth is that the more we probe the attempts 
which public men are making to conceal, under spe 
cious pretexts, and to sanctify by sacred appellations, 
what ts and can be made no more than a wild thirst 
for territorial aggrandizement, the deeper must 
grow our conviction of the utter emptiness of all the 
“right” which is so vociferously claimed. Among 
the most unworthy of all the plans for popular de- 
lusion ou the subject it is submitted that there is none 
less worthy than the attempt to give to the Oregon 
land-squabble the character of a religious disoute— 
a holy war. li is impossible to see scripture quoted 
and perverted to such ends, without applying the 
anecdote told of the late excellent cardinal Cheve- 
cus, when bishop of Buston. That amiable prelate 
had been worried by a pestilent polemic, who had 
endeavored to provoke him into a controversy, aud 
whose chiel weapons were sentences from scripture, 
selected at random, and strung together, odd and 
even, to suit the exigencies of the argument. Worn 
out at last, the bishup’s patience yielded: “Is it not 
writen,” said he, “that Judas went out and hanged 
biuseli?” „It is,“ wasthe reply. "Then it is also 
written, ‘Go thou and do like wise!“ ” W. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The packet ship Liverpool, has arrived 
at New York with Liverpool dates oie day later. No 
news of importance. Grain market depressed. Ph la- 
deiphia flour 278.; Western canal 283. 6.1. in boud.— 
Conon market active Bacon had tallen 2s. per cwr. 
Hams 53s. 10 633. Cargoes of Tu ſi in corn were arriv- 
ing in Ireland from the United States. lodieations are 
decidedly in favor of the passage of Mr. Peels propos- 
ed reduction of duties. Railway deposites were paid up 
on the 6:b, ta the amount of £11,000,00), and the mv- 
ney market somewhat relieved. 


Rerations wits Mexico. Every thing indicates war 
in thia direction. The armv of oëcupa ian“ is on iis 
march tothe Rio Grande. Me. SLIDELL, our minister, 
has not been recognized. and is expected home. ‘The 
Pacifie squadron is concentra ed at Mazatlan, and the 
Gull squadron is to proceed forthwith towards Vera 
Cruz. from which thev were withdrawn at the remon- 
strance of the late Mexican adininistration. A letter 
from Vera Cruz, dated the 18th ult.. received by the N. 
York ZYibune, says: “To my view, the aspect of our 
ntfatra with Mexico has never before heen so serious as 
it now ia. I think we must fight; and if we must, where 
are our means? 

Three frigats, three sloops. three or four briga and two 
atenmers would cut a ridiculuus figure before San Juan 

siloa. 

999 hardier and more thankless service than that de- 
volving on the Gulf squadron was never imposed upon 
a country’s defenders; for the coast defence-—of old 
Spanish construction—are generally of the best kind; 
and yet, snch is the popular prejudice, no credit would 
accrue to the victors, if one or more of them should be 
taken by a squadron of three or four sh ps. 

“With fewerfyuns than it now has, without ammuni— 
tion, in the midst of a terr'ble disaster, with extra disad 
vaniagea which can never agin exist. San Juan de 
U'loa neurly succeeded in repelling the French fleet in 
1833!” 


. squadron. Mazatlan, (Mexico,) 14th ' 
Januar: — Ihe U. S. frigate, Constitution, Capt. Per- 
cival, is now off this pert, standing im, having sailed 
from Honolula on the tst Dece “The Warren, stoop of 
war, Capt. Hull, left Hilo, on the 26h September; is 
hourly expected from Panama; also, the Cyane, from 
Peru. The frigate Savannah Cominodore SLoaT; the 
Levant, Capt. Pages and the Portsmouth, Capi, Mont- 
gemery, are here—otlicers and crews in good health. ~ 


Scavers CAPTURED By the Otho, arrived at Salem, 
from Port Prava, Cape de Verd, Monrovia dates to the 
10th December are received, trom which we learn that 
the Pons, a slaver. orivinally from Philadelphia, recent- 
lv from Rio, with 900 slaves on board, was captured by 
the U. States ship Yorktown, three days out trom the 
coast of Africa, 150 of whom perished before they corld 
be got into Monrovia. When the Pons wag first seen, 
she raised American colors, supposing the Yorktown 
wasa British cruiser: but discovering the mistake, im- 
mediately hoisted the Portuguse flag. On examination 
it was found that she had shipped 91 3. between the ages 
of 8 and 30, only-47 of them females, and lett at the fac- 
tory 400 to 500 more, weich they had intended to take 
in the same vessel but were prevented by the proximity 
of a British cruiser, from which they narrowly escaped. 
The barque was put under charge of Lieut. Cogdell, and 
had sailed to the United States. 

The recap‘ured slaves were landed at Monrovia, and 
measur: s were adopted for taking care of them, by the 
U. S. agent for hberated Atricans—300 of them by the 
Methodist miseion establishment there, who have issued 
a circular, appealing to the Christian pubiic for aid. 

The Ponthen, another cap ured elaver §irrived at 
Charleston on the 10th inst., in charge of passed mid- 
el, pinan Macomb, U. S. N., in 75 days from Kalenda, 

ast of Africa. 

Se NR. bert Wilson, of Baltimore, last from Hava- 
na, arrived at Port 85 on the 17th January, Where 
she was detained by Com. Skinner, of the Yorktown, 
on suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade. 

Capt., Davis, commander. and Phos. L. Shaw, mate 
of the schr. Patuxent. have arrived at New York under 
agrest, on charges of being engaged in the slave trade. 


For Catirornta. The Arkansas Gazette, says that 
Mr. Leavitt, has received a large number of letters with 


PostTscriPt. 


nw ee 


Jt is supposed that from five hundred to one thousand 
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North river.—On the 9th instant, the ice was a foot 


——— 


was held. Ile was a native of New Vork. and was 


thick at Poughkeepsie—-sleds were crossing without any elected representative of that +ta‘ein the U. S. congress, 


interruption. 


‘The s'eambonts pass up to Newburg, | but it was decided that accepung an office in the mili- 


through a channel made in the ice, from West Point.— | ua of the district disqualified him as such. He married 


Below that plaice the river is clear. 


a daughter of the late David Burns, one of the proprie- 


The fi lier its, upon the Potomac, Susquehanna, &c.— FS of the land on which the city of Washington was 


are preparing tor a large business this season. 


U. S. stocks. — The influence of the war speeches and 


laid ont, and removed to the district, of which he was 
one of the most active aid influential citizens. 


Col. Joux Purkit, a soldier of the revolution, a wite © 


aher indicatans at Washington, upon the political ness of the destruction of the tea, in Busion harbor, pri- 
thermometer, th stocks, —has been very manitest.— | orto the revolution, died at Boston on the 4th March, 
When vangress assembled, U. S stock was selling at aged 91 years. 


Za ls above par. I. fill during the debate on the Ore- 
gon qu ston to 5346. It has gone up again since the 
determination of senate is supposed to be ascertained, 
to 11a l2. The last quovations were rather down again 
and dull. The last N. York Courier says: “The down- 
ward tendency of the stocks continued. The equivocal 
position of the president. as (qually claimed by. both 
fractions of his party, which fractions sre nevertheless 
ns opposite in their views as reason and violence— 
and war—operates unfavorably un all interests.“ 


ExcHANGE—remains passive—N. York on London 83 


Hon. Duptey Cuass. died Rt his residence in Rane 
doiph, Vermont, an the 23.4 of February, aged 74 years. 
He was speaker of the house of representatives from the 
year 1808 to 1812, when he was elected a senator in 
congress for six years. In 1817 he was made chief jus. 
ice of the Supreme court. He held that office tor tour 
years, und resigned it in 1821. At he session of 1824 
he was again elected to the U. S. senate, und, having 


peace | served out his time, he declined a re-election, and retire 


ed from public life in 1830. 
Tuomas Keun, Esq.. formerly a member of the legis- 


a9. Domestic exchange without any material variation. | lature, afierwards attorney general of Maryland, then 


Corron.—The impression is. that the crop will not be 
over an avernge one at best. Prices are firm and rather 
a shade better though no considerable operations have 
been effected. 


Fiour—at N. Yerk 5 50; at Philadelphia 4 75a4 873: 
at Baltimore 4 75; at Butlalo 4 50. 


Bank Ir ENS. — A bill has been reported in the house | and forty more were damaged at Ploumari. 
of representatives of New York, making it ubligatory | of eighty houses were left standing, at Liskoli. 


use beinte judge, aad afterwards clerk of Baltimore city. 
court, died on the 8th inst. Appropriate respect was 
aid to the memury of one who had been a faithful pub- 
ic servant for nearly half a century. 


EartTuquaxrs, were felt at New York, Long Island, 
&c. on the 20h of October last. Abvut that tine, henv 
shocks were experienced in the east. Eight houses fell, 
Only two, 
At As- 


npon the interior banks of the state to redeem their notes | sam three violent shocks, accompanied with great noise 


at the banks in the city ot New 
would be kind to city banks. 
not only have to keep specie sufficient on their own 
counters, but in the en banks also, to meet their issues. 


AGRICULTURAT..— The Black Sea Spring Wheat. 


York in specie. That and undulat ons of the earth. At Smyrna, Calcutta, 
The country banks would &. shucks were frequent. i 


Exrorts To ENGLAND. The barque Elizabeth Hall 
was cleared at this port on Thuraday, for London, by 


A Messrs. T. Whitridge & Co. with a cargo of 3,350 bbls. 


lerer from an observant correspondent at Shoreham, flour. And 


Vermont, recommends this species for seed wheat, as 


The ship Rob Roy, for Liverpool], was cleared yester- 


being found preferable for many qualities, to any other | day, by Messrs. M'llenin & Wiliams, with u cargo of 


spring u heut. I's yield hasinvariably been greater, and 


15.754 ibs. oil cake. 2,100 bbls. flour, 1,435 tes. and 65 


expecially upon poor soils. It withstands the mildew, as | bbis. beef, 314 cs. and 415 bbls. pork, 51 bbls. and 1,334 
for instance. in 1842, when all other varines were da- | kegs lard, 18 tca. suet, 4,294 bacon hams, 5 bbls. veni- 
maged fully two-thirds of the yield, by the rust, this kind | son do. 300 boxes adamantine condlee, and 8 bales woul. 


whally escaped. ‘This admirable quality induced it to 
be preferred, and souzht for, and our correspundent has 
been instrumental in distributing the seed. It is less 
bable to the smut than other whea’. The objection to it 


[Lyford's Price Cur. 


Tron Rusiness on Laxe ChAMrLAIN. In addition to 
the old Iron works near the lake, and those recently 


at first was, that being a much harder grain, it was more created by the state of New York for the employment of 
ditheult to pulverize, und owing to want of skill in grind- their criminals, the Messrs. Hammonds put m blast on 
ing it, the quality of the flour was not equal, and the | lst of January las’, at Crown Point, a large furnace, 
quantity of flour about one-tenth less than flour made of and steam power is used at the ore bed. Pigs of the first 


winter wheat. M llers, us they become better acquaint: 
ed with the character: nd management of the grain, have 


gualty are produced. 
At West Point another large furnace has just been put 


overcome these objections, aud now, ae good bread is in Operation. 


mace of this as of other grain. 


American BIBLE Society. The hon. Judge John 
McLean, of Olio, bas been elected president of the so- 


Many forges are being put in operation on the Ver- 
mont eide of the lake. Althoveh additional force is em- 
ployed, many miners cannot obtain ore sufficient for the 
teams that cter for its conveyance. Forty teums have 


ciety, to supply the Vacancy occasioned by the death of jin one day been without loads. 


Governor Sanh. 


LUTHERAN Dl. EGAT EAS TO Loxpvon. Pursuant to call, 


BALTIMORE AND Om RatLRoaD TO WaeELine Thea number of Lutheran ministers and lay delegates met 
act passed by the legislature of Virginia ou the 23th of jin Frederick city on Wednesday morning last. * for the 


February, 1846, extends the period allowed to the Rail 


purpose of considering the propriety of sending delegates 


road Company for accepting the provisions of the act of from the Evangetical Lutheran Church in the Onited 
19th February, 1845. for ten years from March 1847, S'ates to the Evangelical Alliance for the Prom: tion of 
provided the company shall commence the construction Christian Union, to meetin London, England, in Au- 


within three years from ihe paseage of this act. 


The gust next” 


Alter the adoption of a numberof resolu» 


act authorises the said company to purchase the Win: | nons, approving uf the objects of the convention, the 
chester ond Pot mac Railroad, as proposed in the act ol | following delegates were chosen: Prof. S. S. Schmucker, 


1845, and the taxing power reserved in the act of 1845 


D. D., of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa.: 


is remitted. except the income of the railroad shall ex- Rev. B. Kurtz. D. D., of Baltimore. Md 3 Rev. J. G. 


ceed 6 per cent. per annum. 


BRicks. In the little town of Somerville, Middlesex 
county, last year, 27,576,000 bricks were made, and 
about thirteen millions in the adjoining town of Cam- 
bridge. We know of one firm of mester masons in 


Morris, D. D., of Baltimore, Mas Rev. N. Polhman, 
D. D., of Albany. N. V.; Rev. T. Stork, of Philadel- 
nhia, Pa; Rev. J. MeCron, of Chester Springs, Pa.; F. 
Smith, Esq., of Chambersburg, Pa. 


New MErals. Silliman's Journal notices the dis- 


Lowell. who have contracts now to lay upwards of eleven | covery of three new metals, Pelopium, Niobium, and Ru- 
milions of brick, between now and next fall.— Boston | thenium. 


Allas. 


Comets. Three telescopic comets are now to be seen | direct ine, to 


in the heavens. 


A RAILROAD FROM BRosTon To NRW York. in nearly a 
ars through New Haven.» Middletown, 


The Biela comet, one of them, 18 found | Wilmantc, Woonsocket, &c. is projected, and very 


to be either a double cumet—a new phenomenon to as: probably will be carried into operation. Neary the 
n ; 'rouomers, or a new cuinet was observed for the first | whole distance, 220 miles, has been eurveyed,—no grade 
reference tu his contemplated expedition to California. linie, at the moment it was passing from a tranzit of the | to exceed 50 feet to the mile, with easy curves,—rails 6 


Biela, certainly a strange incident! 


Lieut. Maxtr, of| feet nssunder. 


Time estimated at 5 hours for the whole 


American emigrants will start from Fort Smith on the | the U. S. Observatory. at Washingion, has had fair views | distance, or 4 hours on express occasions. The express 


first of April, for the purpore of establishing a colony at 
Sin Dieco bay. That bay is south of San Franciaco, 
and situated due west of the head of the gulf of Calitor- 
nin. It is said to possess the greatest advantages” ſor 
commerce, and to be the most favorable plice in Cali- 
ornia for a Lew colony- (Nat. Intel. 


BcsiNEss CIRCLES — The spring trade has commenced | 
with every appearance of being equal 10 that ef any 
within several years. The several sen port cities are 
parading their blandishments with the view of courting 
merchants from the interior to their counters. News- 
payers are crowded with advertisements. Goods were 
never more abundant—never 20 cheap—that is certain. 


trade, and the “‘shippire” ports upon their borders 


} * 9 
99 ne 9th inst. 27 arrivals and 10 departures.” On 


the Lih, 10 feet water in the channel there, and 18 feet | 


at Wheeling. 


There was thirteen feetof water at Pittsburg | 


of all of tnem. 
drawn from the norih star through the brilhant planet 
Jupiter, and thence south, a few degrees, is given as a 
direction fur hnding them. 


Deatus. —at Bulfimore during the week ending the 
20 inet. 77, of which 26 were under one year, 9 were 
tree colored. 2 Slaves; 1d died of consumption. During 


‘They are all near together. A line passes frum Liverpool to London, 205 miles, in 64 hours. 


Temrerance tn Vermont. There is an annual ques- 
tion taken, according to law, on the Ist ‘Thursday in 
January, whether to grant or refuse licensee. In 1845, 
on taking the vole, 7 counties gave majorities for grant- 
ing ficenses, and 7 against granting them. 

In 1846. 4 counnes voted for granting, and 8 against 


the week ending the 9 h inst., 81, of which 22 were un- licenses. In both years a small majority of the Whole 
der one year, 14 free colored, 4 slaves; 11 died of con- vote of the state was against granting licenses. 


sumption, 


Of small por, there were 5 deaths during last week at 
New York. 9 at Philadelphia. and 9 at Baltimore. This 


ork. Some cases are repor:ed at New Orleans. 


Gen. Joux P. Vax Ness, of Washington, D. C., died 
on the Tih inst., aged 77 years. The many public and 
respectable stations tilled during the long and active life 
of the deceased, evidenced the estimation in which he 


Wo LLEN Mancractory. This new company incor- 
porated at the present ter sion of the Magsachusetis legie- 
lature for the manufacture of woollen gouds at the new 
city of Lest x. with a capital of one million of dollare, 
has organized under their charter. It ie calculan d that 
they will consume per annum ubcut a million ard a half 
pounds uf fine American woul, being the fleeces of about 
six hundred thousand shcep. John A. Lowell is the 


president. 
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SHALL WE HAVE PEACE. OR WAR! 


Those who listened to, —or who wiil read the speech- 
es, “hich were imade in the United States senate, con- 
tained in this number of the Register,—or those indeed 
who have observed the language of the pubiic journals 
since the debue in that body between senators Haw 
woop, HanneGan, and ALLEN, (wo weeks since, will be 
no longer at a loss to solve vur standing question, su far 
as relates to the dispute with England respecting the 
Oregon territory. 

The form of government under which we live, and to 
which are entrusted the destinies of THE REPUBLIC, has 
been in operation fur half a century. Such a terin is but 
auinfancy fur a government. Every year adds some 
new development to the operations of the system. A 
novelty in the working of the machinery is now before 
us. 

The Execcrive. io whom the constitution has en- 
trusted the coutrol of ad toreign negotiations. and on 
wnom it imposes the duty of “recommending to con- 
gress from tine to tine” such measures as he may deem 
eesential for tlie public wellue.—in the pertormance or 
those dulies, arrives at u conclusion, that 80 far us re- 
lares to the d fliculues between the United States and 
Great Britain about the Oregon territory, all efforts on 
the part of vur zoversinent to arrive ata satisfactory 
eettlement, had proved unavailing. and he assumed the 
responsibihty (in his late aunnul message) of recom- 
mending ond urging upon congress, to terminate, as 
soon as n contd be done, the existing treaty of j. ini oc 
cupancy ot ibat territory. He had now officialy aesert- 
ed the claim of the United Stutes to the whole terrnory 
in dispute, —aud he calis upon congress to enact the ne 
cessary laws fur currying out an exclusive occupation ot 
the saire. 1 

This recommendation is not accompanied however, 
with any tatunatiens, nor have any yet been made by 
the executive, toa ards preparing the country for the pros 
bable coniagency of a war ensuing, should the United 
Stana proceed to attempr forcibly to eject the Britieh 
fron that portion of said territory which she has always 
Canned, und for a long tine hus parually occupied 

Congress has taken these recommendations of the 
President into serious consideration. ‘They have been 
debated now in both houses tor nearly four months. 

Nu result has yet been arrived at. But the opiniun of 
congress appears tu be distinctly ascertained. So fir 
from betag disposed tu curty out the recommendations 
of the president to thein, aud eudangering the peace of 
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the country and of the world, by asserting and proceed 
ing to maintain an exclusive right to the “whole of Oie- 
gon, ’—they.—the LEGISLATURE, appear to be disposed, 
not only to reject this reconunendanon, but in their turn 
to undertake tv “recommend” a courre fur the execu- 
live to pursue in the premises. : 

This presents a new case, as was hinted above, in the 
operations of our system of government. 

Whether the president will he disposed to recognize 
such a movernent on the part of the co-ordinate depart: 
ineut—whether he will submit, under circumstances 
which he fuds he cannot control, abandon his own po- 
sition and recommendations, and proceed tu negotiate, 
under the recommendations of the deytsluture, is the 
ques‘ion, | — 

D is most un ortunate that such an alternative ha- 
been rendered necessary. ae 

A diflerence in judgment between the execute and 
the Jemslature, us to the welfare aid true interests of the 
country entrusted to their charge, in a case invelving the 
question of PEACE OR WAR, has produced this state uf af 
tairs, for the firat tine since the formation of the go 
vernment. 

Which department will be compelled in such a case 
to yield, is now to be tested. 

Judging from the tone of the public jrurnals and 
other indications of publie opinion within our observa 
tion, there seems to be hardly the shadow of a doubt of 
the presnbent’s yielding to such an expression from the 
legislature. Negotiation will be resumed, with every 
probabiluy of a speedy settlement of the whole affair. 

As to who shall make the first advance towards a re- 
newal of negutaton? That is too small an affair for 
comment, amongst mea of common sense. A quibble 
of that kind: would be disgraceful. 

There. is punti anxiety for ihe return of the pilot boa! 
Romer . tar Wie arrival of the sieainer which lett Liver: 
pool ode Ich instant. One or the other may be in. 
in ume for a postscript for our last page. We take it 
lor granted however, that the British government are 
not desirous of having a war with the United States. 
aed that they are now aware thot in order io avert such u 
calamity, an adjustment of the Oregon territory cun ne 
longer be pusiponed f 


WITH REGARD TO OUR RELATIONS WITH Mexico, we 
have but litle to communicate thia week. The Wash- 
ingion Union says—' News Iruin Vera Cruz down to the 
23d ult. was received last night at the department of 
state. Almonte has resigned :the office uf minister of 
sar, and Torne! hid been appointed his successor — 
Luces Alaman, the editor of the new royalist journal at 
Mexico (the Tiempo,) had been co.npelled by public 
indignation ta fly from the city, his Ife being in danger. 
and tiie paper had been pronounced sed it:oue. Since 
the royanst party hud taken open ground in favor of 
monarchy, the Mexican pre b have become better 
inclined towards the United States. Upon the whole, 
our affairs wih Mexico were assuming u more hopeful 
us peut. 11 

Other accounts state that Santa Anna has prepared 
to leave Cuba and ie expected at Vera Cruz. They now 
sinte that his object is to oppose the pr ject of the Euro 
pean governments for establishing a mogurch in Meai- 
co. Heretofore he has been cunsidered as the author of 
the project. 3 5 


Soora American RERPUBLics.— The allied forces 
of France and England, now operating against the 
Argentine Republic are likely to find the task they 
have undertake rather more diffioult than they had 
fluttered themselves. s Charles the X of France sent 
an expedition some sixteen- years ago across the 
mouth of the Mediterranean, with the purpose of 
punishing the Algerians for some impertinence. How 
much has that undertaking cost the people of France 
since that expedition sailed? How many French 
lives have been lost? How much of human happi- 
ness has the affair contributed, since it commenced? 


me ee ee — — ee ee 


the pattern of pacific monarchs, from undertaking ano- 
ther crusade against “‘semi-barbarians,”"—especial- 
ly when the blandishmcnts of a British alliance in- 
vited the enterprise. Tue Arcentixe Rervsuic is 
selected as the find for their united operations,— 


and Buenos Ayres is to become the victim of their 


prowess. : 

We mistake the indications from this new field of 
European aggression, if even their united furces do 
not find the republicans of the Rio de La Plata, to 
be quite as difficult to manage, as Marshal Bugeaud 
has fonnd the Arabs of Algeria to be. A South 
American war of half a century may have its ad- 
vantages to the governments of both France and 
England, for qd] we know—if the wars in Algeria, 
India, and Van Dieman are not sufficient to drain 
off the most. dangerous of their respective popula- 
lions. We venture to predict that less time than 
half a century,,will not be ad&quate for the due sub- 
jection of the natives of the republics of South 
America to the rule now attempted to be imposed 
upon them. 


A letter from, Montevideo of the Ist of January, 
states that the combined French and English qua- 
dron had pushed up the Parana, as far as Tepeley, 
near Currigptes. ‘She place cetended by only 350 
men, was attacked and destroyed. Argentine loss, 2 
killed, 500 horses, a feld piece, and sundry military 
stores. The letter turther states that Paraguay had 
Jeqjared war aguinst the Argentine Republic, and 
that Brazil was preparing to do the same. Also that 
a battle had token place in Uruguay — between 
the republicans and the allted monarchists, in which 
the futter were defeated with the loss of 50 killed, 
300 prisoners, a: d 2,000 horses. N 


The letter is obscurely written, and probably gives 
mere rumors for facts. It predicts a long and san- 
Buinary civil war 

Montevideo dates to the 16th of December, state 
tbat the 73d regiment of English infantry 600 strong. 
en their way io the Cape of Good Hope, called in, 
and were deln fred by the British admiral—proba- 
bly lo operate ‘with the allied army wp the Parana, 
no other troops having yet arrived from Europe to 
reinlorce (he army there. ` i 


AN ECLIPSE OF THE sun, is to take place on Sa- 
turday, the 25th of April next. The English and 
Frech Nautical Almanacs set it down as an Anny- 
lar eclipse. American astronomers, on the contra- 
ry, say that the eclipse will be total for 51 seconds, 
tv a small portion of the earth's surface. The north- 
ern part of the island of Cuba is the only terra firma 
at which the disc of the sun will be enurely obscur- 
ed, and there only for a few seconds. 

When the moon's track happens to lead her to 
pass exacily between the sun aud the earth, the sun 
is centrally eclipsed. If the moon ut the time hap- 
pens to be in that portion of her orbit which is near. 
eat lo the aun, she is so remote from the earth that 
her disc is smaller than the disc of the sun to our 
view, and consequently, when. exactly between us 
and the sun, a smell circle of the sun is seen all 
round the moon. and the phenomenon is denominated’ 
an annular eclipse. II, on the contrary, the moon 
happens at the lime to be in the part of her orbit 


How Moch OF HUMAN MIZERY? What honor—what | nearest the earth, her disc appears sufficiently en- 
reputation—what glory has France wou in the con- larged by the approach, to entirely obscure the face 


test? Compare the achievements of her officers with : 


those of the petty chiefs whose homes she has been 


of the sun when exactly between that lumi 
the earth, and the celina is then total. In t the 9 
proaching case, the moun happens to ve in that part 


invading and desolating—and see how the account| vf her orbit at which her disc appears to us 80 nice. 


will balance? I had rather have the honors which 
impartial history will award to Abdel Kader alone, 
than the peerage honors and wreaths of victory won 
by all the officers of the French army united, since 
the bloody tragedy commenced; and he is but one 
of many heroes in their ranks. 

The lesson was not sufficient however, to deter 


ly of the seme dimemiont as the disc 
that astronomers differ as to the matter of fact, as 
above stated. During the remaindet of the present’ 
century there will be but five eclipsós central in any 
part of the Atlantic states, viz: those of May 26 - 
1854. and September 29, 1873, annalar in Massa. 
chusells, and that of Octuber 19; 1905, in the Caro. | 
linas, whilst those of August:'7, 1869, and Mav 28. 
1900, will be total in North Carolina and Virginia, 


of the sun, 
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W hiisi ne to the moon, allow ua to say that 
amongst the vast dperations which astronomy opens 
to contemplation, no one has ever impressed our 
neee wonderful, more i „ than 

that of the moon always presenting to the earth the 
same portion of ber surface. Up to this day, she has 
continued faithfully to present to every portion of 
our globe precisely the same fair face, without as to 
ber, the shadow of turning.“ as to us. And yet, so 
ungrateful are we, so thoughtless of her constancy, 
that we sligmatize her as being ‘‘changeable,”—nay, 
we make the phases whieh circumstances alone im- 
pose upon our senses in regard to her appearance, 
a saing splays of disrespect; as changaable as the 
moon.” hy, thoughtless man of the earth, from 
the time creation commenced its evolutions up to 
this day, so constantly has the mgon, as thy attend- 
ant satellite, revolved around ils own axis in precise- 
ly the same time that it required her to dance around 
thee, that the children of one-half of her surface 
have never yet seen the vast globe that thus keeps 
her in attendance.* If this phenomenon is wonder- 
ful, in respect to its precision, it is still more won- 
derful, as well as mysterious, in respect to its object. 
Human conception is at fault, and bows with sub 
miss ive deference to an unfathomable wisdom,—nor 
dares to enquire why it is, that half of the intelligen- 
ces in the moon shall be debarred from the sight and 
influences of the earth. 

Inhabitants of the moon? Why, the man is moon- 
struck! N 

Astronomers have replied,—gravely replied, too, 
that it would be irreverent to imagine that Divine 
Wisdom would bave created so many and such vast 
globes, as we see in the heavens, without designing 
to apportion them to the uses of living and intelli- 
gent beings. | 

What a conception? How daring is human vani- 
ty? 
: For what was all the measurelesa space made, in 
which these vast globes” whirl, and in which they 
appear but the merest poinis in the vision? 

bo shall measure infinities? 


*Unless they travel for sake of the sight. 
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SPRING FRE SHET OF 1846. 


This freshet will be memorable in this part of the 
world. Snow, which had accumulated to the depth 
of severs] feet, was rapidly thawed by the mild weath- 
er which continued from the 8th to the 12th inst., 
swelling the streams from the mountains into fearful 
floods. On the 13th, these flooda rapidly accumu- 
lated by a heavy fall of rain. An immense destruc- 
tion of property ensued, and no doubt some lives 
have been lost. 

Tue Onto river, at Cincinnati, on the 13th, had 

‘risen 23 feet. At Wheeling it had that day 15—at 
Pittsburg 14) feet. On the I7th there were 32 
feet water in the channel at Wheeling— 20 feet at 
Pittsburg, and felling. 


Tux Poronac river was ‘full to overflowing,” 
and fears were entertained that the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal would be materially injured. It sustained 
the flood admirably however, and is again in opera- 
tion. 

The volume of water rolling over the Passaic 
Falls, N. Y., on the 16th, was greater than had been 
witnessed for 30 years. 


Tux SusqueHanna RIVER swelled very rapidly on 
the 13th. At Harrisburg it presented a fearful ap- 
earance before night-fall. A letter dated the 15th, 
rom thence, say About four o’clock, this morn- 
ing, the old bridge, between this shore and the island, 
fell with a tremendous crash into the river, the dust 
from the floor rising up in a cloud which totally ob 
scured, for a time, the wreck which had been made. 
About five o’clock, another fell, carrying with it two 
spans of the Cumberland Valley Railroad bridge, 
thus leaving but one span of the old bridge, and two 
of the new ones standing next this shore. About 93 
o'clock, A. M., two spans of the Clarke's Ferry 
bridge, (at the mouth of the Juniata,) came float ing 
down among other wrecks, which being nearly 
whole, struck ageinst the remaining span of the old 
bridge, but passed under the arch, ailer being con- 
siderably crushed, without moviog it. But the re- 
maining portions of the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
bridge were oarried with it, and both moved down 
togelber. The floating ice and umber gradually un- 
Germived the pier mhich supported the end of the 
last span of the eld bridge, until it was evident it 
must give way, aud a.croyd of people watched it all 
day upon the, bank, until about half past 2 o'clock, 
P. M., when the upper half of the pier being ontire- 
ly undermined aad crumbied away, the span tottered 


Much sympathy is felt for the Cumberland Valiey 
Railroad company, who, having sustained the entire 
loss of their former beautiful fabric by fire, had mus- 
fared their resourees and directed their energies to 
wards the reconstruction of the same upon a more per- 
-manent plan, and have now witnessed the destruction 
of their renewed labors by flood. It seems as if the 
elements had combined against them. 

A span of a bridge is lodged against the upper end 
of the island opposite here, which is supposed to be 
a portion of the bridge over the mouth of the Junia- 
ta, at Duncan's island. Amid the masses of float ing 
ice were to be seen fragments of bridges, mills, 
boats, fences, rafts, haystacks, and almost every 
thing imaginable. 

The lower end of our town, in the vicinity of the 
canal is totally inundated, and egnoes were plying 
from door to door. The river was at its highest 
point about noon, being then about 2) feet above low 
water mark—five feet higher than the highest mark 
of the oldest inhabitant. The team of the Reading 
mail coach in coming in this afternoon, was obliged 
to swim on the turnpike in order to get upon the 
Paxton creek bridge, the whole valley around the 
creek being inundated by the back water from the 
river. 

The railroad between this and Middleton is used 
for boats instead of cars. Our town has been in a 
wonderful state of excitement during the whole day. 

On the 16th, a letter from the same place says 
“Harrisburg, at the ume of writing, is approachable 
on the east, south, and west, only by water commu- 
nication, and, standing on an elevated place, it pre- 
sents the appearance of a town sinking into the sea 
—the houses in the lower part of it being submerged 
in water, in some instances, nearly up to the second 
story. The grounds about it, lower than the main 
part of the town, are covered with water, generally 
so deep as to obliterate all traces of fences, bridges, 
and stream.“ 

The west part of the Harrisburg bridge, extending 
from the island to the Cumberland shore, is still 
standing but whether it has sustained injury is yet 
unknown. 

Of the new Cumberland Valley Railroad bridge, 
all the piers were finished and four sp: ns of the 
frame work were erected on them. Two spans of 
this went just before the Harrisburg bridge, and the 
two other spans were swept off by the Duncan’s is- 
land bridge floating against it in its descent. Thus 
the Harrisburg side of the river is entirely stripped of 
all bridges, or vestige of them, the piers being most- 
y wathed away, aud their places being only discern- 
ible by the whirl of the water as it passes over where 
oe were. 

wo spans of the eastern end of the bridge at Dun- 
can's island, erected in }837—one of the finest struc- 
tures in our country, have also been carried away.— 
Also, the bridge over the mouth of the Juniata, from 
Duncan’s island to the Perry county shore; and the 
bridge over Sherman’s creek in the village of Dun- 
canon. The dam across the same stream, with the 
extensive nail factory and rolling mill at the same 
place has also been carried away, and the works of 
Fisher & Co., are reported as having suffered great- 
ly. in the destruction of buildings, machinery, &c.— 
‘Tbe nail factory is said to be entirely destroyed.— 
The loss at this place can scarcely be estimated. 

The magnetic telegraph is demolished between this 
and Lancaster. 

A portion of the Harrisburg and Lanceaster rail- 
road was swept away. 

At Wrightsville, the new tract of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna railroad, lead ing under the bridge 
was set afloat on the top of the water, and was only 
saved by rope fastenings and the loaded cars upon it. 

The toss at Duncannon Iron Works at Duncan’s 
Island is estimated at 890, 000. 

The bridge at the mouth of Sherman’s creek, de- 


| 
stroyed; the Susquehanna division canal above Dun- 
can’s Island as far as is known is destroyed, if not 
entirely obliterated. 
From the high water of the Juniata, as well as 
the ay an and a knowledge of its effects in 
former floods, it is feared that the entire main line 
of the canal will be rendered unnavigable for a great 
| part, if pot the whole of the opening season; and if 
the destruction by the flood has extended up the 


We passed Harrisburg iv the summer of 1798, in 
company with one of the “oldest inhabitants,” a native 
ol the district above Reading. We were admiring the 
scenery. “I remember a siory well,” said our com- 
panion, related of the man who laid out Harrisburg for 
atown. Whilst he was occupied in endeavoring to sell 
his farm as town lote, some one objected that it wos not 
á suitable place to build a town, for it had within a lew 
sears before, been entirely overfluwea by the river? He 
was á profane man, and with a tremendous vath, asse- 
verated, that he could get a hundred men to awear that 


for a momeol|—eoracked—rleaned up siream—broke there never had been such a flood as the one ailuded to, 


—iell, and was carried away. 


~— Aaala | 
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another.“ 


t 


betore, and ihat there never would be such 


north and west branches of the Susquehanna, these 
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canals may be so damaged as to be irreparable the 
present year. It is a sad day for the hopes of Penn- 
sylvania, and one that we fear may be felt by those 
who have placed dependence on her ability todo 
justice to all. ° ° 

All communication between Harrisburg and the 
west side of the Susquehanna is entirely cut off, and 
must remain so until the waters subside and a ferr 
is opened. The train of the Cumberland valley rail- 
road arrived yesterday morning and afternoon, on the 
west side, ond blew their whistles, but afier finding 
that all communication was cut cff, they moved west 
again with their loads of passengers, 

Parts of buildings, water wheels, canal boats, rafts, 
lumber, logs, &c. have passed down on the bosom of 
the flood. One canal boat was brought to shore a 
short distance below town, in which were upwards 
of ‘one hundred barrels of flour. The loss to indivi- 
duals as well as to the state, and to companies, will 
in many instances be severe; and it is not unlikely 
that hundreds who have been toiling for months in 
preparing lumber for market, have been stripped 
and left destitute. At present the losses can only be 
conjectured, and we hope they will not equal the 
present expectations of our community. 

it is feared that great damage has also been done to 
the Wiconisco cana]-—but nothing certain is known. 

A great portion of the town of Portsmouth, nine 
miles below Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna, at the 
junction of the Swatara, is said to be under water, 
and the houses secured frum floating away by cables. 

The Codorus and other streams in York county 
were greatly swelled, and several bridges carried 
away, but no other serious damage is stated. 

At Marietta most of the lumber wus set afloat, and 
much of it lost. 

The destruction of property along the tributary 
streams which empty into the Susqueharns, as well 
as along the borders of the river itself, has been im- 
mense. Vast quantities of timber, lumber, boats, 
buildings and other floatables were brought down by 
the torrent and precipitated into the Chesapeake, 
along the shores of which they will be strewed for 
a hundred miles of its length. The mails were en- 
tirely obstructed between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, from the 14th to the 16th, the rivers being im- 
passable at Havre de Grace. 

The Tide Water canal, has escaped better than was 
expected—but it will take some time to repair da- 
mages. 

o what extent the canals and railroads of Penn- 
sylvania have suffered. is ye! a matter of uncertainty. 
The Juniala river has not been so unusually high, 
and less injury has been done along its banks than 
was ajprehenced. The aqueduct across the river 
stood well. This river rose higher in 1843. 

"Tae SchurLEILL region suſſered, but not so severely 
as that of the Susquehanna. It is supposed thar the 
damage to the Schuylkill Navigation Cempanv's works 
can be ri paired ior ten or filteen tho: sang dollars. 

‘ge Hupson RIVER. The warm rain of the 12th and 
13th, swelled the Waters by the 14th.:0 that at Albany the 
pier was submerged, and at 12 o'clock, M. on Sunday 
the löth, the ice, piled up mountain high, erarted and 
moved for about a quarter of a mile down, carrying all 
before it. About 3 o'clock it started again, with accumu. 
lated velocity. About 5 o'clock it was srresied in its 
onward progress below the city, somewhere near Cna- 
tleton, seven miles down, where it dammed up. The 
water from this time began to rise very fast, inundating 
the entire lower part of the city, and driving the people 
from their dwellings in hundreds. But few expected to 
see the water go high, and but little preparation was 
made for it. Hundreds had retired to rest, io wake up with 
the water two or three feet deep in their dwellings.— 
About midnight, the water began to rise with great rae 
idity, and continued to rise until about 2 o'clock on 
Sunday morning, when it was at its greatest height, be- 
ing six inches higher than it was in 1839. The poor 
people living along the dock, and in the several etrcets 
in the lower part of the city, have been completely 
drowned out, and have suffered greatly trom hunger, 
wet, and cold. 

Market street trom Hudson street to the old railroad 
house on the pasture was completely under water and 
navigable for toats from Hudson street. Upon Ham- 
ilton street, above Union street; up Lydius street to 
wi bin a few rods of Green street; up Siate street to the 
s cond store below the corner ot Market street; up Mai- 
denlane io Broadway. In Ferry sirect both the Dutch 
Reformed church and Cathehe church were Hooded, 
and the water up to Franklin street. Pearl etreet was 
under water at the corner of Arch street, and also at 
the south end where the railroad formerly crossed. The 
Bethlehem road was three feet and more under water. 
The island below the city was entirely covered. Up 
about the Little Basin hundreds were driven frum their 
dwellings, and were forced to seek refuge in their gar- 
retr, 

A number of grocery stores in the lower part of the 
city will lose their ali—not having made preparations 
for so great a flood. ‘The freshet will be a severe blow 
to the poor. Ihe Columbia street bridge is nearly de- 
stroyed by the ice which banked up against it and car- 
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ried it partly away. The State street bridge is so badly 
damaged, that we shall have to have a new one. It is 
past repairing. i 

The water was in the basements as high up as Pear! 
street, where it was never seen before. 

Greenbush on the opposite side of the river, is entirely 
under water. | 

The water was within about an inch coming into the 
first floor of the Engle Tavern. 

A great number of poor persons had to take shelter 
with their families and acquaintances in the upper part 
of the city. 

Several merchants along the dock have suffered very 
severely. Vast quantities of tea, sugar, flour, and pro- 
duce of all kinds were in the second story, supposed at 
the time to be all safe, but which has been completely 
drowned out. Among the sufferers. Dorr Engle- 
keart, Stewart Clark, Durant & Co., H. Nichols, Davis, 

aunders, Sayles, and a number of others. . 

Several canal boats in the basin were crushed against 
the State street bridge and sunk. Two or three floated 
down the stream. Vast quantities of lumber floated 
down past the city. 

-TuE Merrimack ano LiTTLE River, at Haverhill, 
Sanday night, having become dammed up by huge piles 
of ice, rose to a great height, flooding streets, filling the 
lower stories of houses, carrying off work shops, and 
floating away Little River bridge which was completely 
demolished. , 

Tee CONNECTICUT RIVER, rose about eight feet on Sa- 
turday, and the ice was moving down the s'ream with 
great rapidity. The aqueduct of the Erie canal at 
Oriskany was partly destroyed on Saturday, and the 
railroad ‘rack in that vicinity was covered with ice, 
timber, &c. All the bridges over the Oriskany, for a 
distance of sixteen miles, carried away. i 

AT Burraco, the creek rose rapidly un the evening of 
the 14th,—the ice gave way, and swept down the stream 
with great rapidity and force, and crushing everything 
in Ns way. Between the foot of Main street and the 
Lake were 15 or 20 canal boats. which were completely 
demolished; and the steamers United States, Wisconsin, 
Chatauque, Frankfort, Indian Queen, and two or three 
others were greatly injured. About twenty schooners 
were also severely injured and some of them destroyed. 
The loss of properiy is estimated at no less than $100,- 
000; and it is feared that lives have also been lost. 

Abont 14 miles east of Rochester a large portion of 
the railroad embankment,—90 feet wide at the top, 40 
at the botiom, and 25 feet deep,—has beeu washed 
away bv the freshet. Several bridges, dams, &c., had 
been carried off in Monroe county. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Burrington Anthony, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Rhode Island, vice Sylves- 
ter Hartshorn removed. 

Samuel J. Masters, of New York, to be consul of 
the Uuiled States for the port of Demarera, m Brit- 
ish Gutana, vice Moses Benjamin, deceased. 

Allen McLane, to be register uf the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Plattsburg, 
Missouri, from the 31st March, 1846, vice James H. 
Birch, whose resignation will take effect on that day. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

The steam saw mill at Fort Gibson, owned by the U. 
S. government, was consumed by fire on the 12th 
ult. It is supposed that it caught from the fires in 
the drying room, where lumber was seasoning for 
the new works. It was worth some $12,000 or 815, 
000. [Arkansas Intel. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Slavers captured.—The ship Panther, prize to the 
United States ship Yorktown, the arrival of which at 
Charleston was noticed in our last, was bound for 
Providence, R. I., but being blown off the coast in 
the late gale, put into Charleston. The Panther 
was previously seized by H. B. M. brig Cygnet, but 
released in a few days. The P. has experienced 
much bad weather and is in a leaky condition. She 
left the Yorktown at Kabinda, on the coast of Afri- 
ca, bound up the coast. 

The York own captured at sea, September 25, 1845, 
American schovner Patuxent, Capt. Davis, suspected 
of slaving; prize master, Lieut. W. Chandler. She 
aailed from Monrovia, 6th Nov. for N. York;—30th 
Nov., captured American barque Pons, Capt. Gal- 
lano, (Purtuguese,) with 900 slaves on board, sent 
ber to Monrovia to land the negroes, Lieut. R. C. 
Cogdell, prize master. N 

Schr. Robert Wilson, (of Baltimore,) Lieut. Chip- 
man, commanding, 38 days from Port Praya, prize 
to U. S. ship Jamestown, supposed to be engaged in 
the slave trade, sent to the U. S. for trial, arrived at 
Charleston, S. Carolina, on the 11th March, lat. 24, 
21, long. 57, 13, spoke schr. Curlew, 9 days from N. 
r with loss of bulwark and other damage. The 
R. W. was formerly under the command of Captain 


' hogsheads or pipes filled with water. 


Pfeister, who. is on board. The following persons | ed on the ground tier, and a tier of ensks containing 


were sent home as prisoners in the R W.—J. M. 
Rush, J. Hamilton, J. P. Morris, aad A. J. Shute — 
They were taken by H. B. M. frigate Penelope {rom 
steamer Cacique, engaged in slaving. 

Officers and erew of the Jamestown all well. 


Official account of the capture of the slave ship Pons. 
U. S. ship Yorktown, 
Kabinda, (Africa,) Dec. 16, 1845. 

Sin: T have the honor to inform you that I address- 
ed a letter to you on the 30th ultimo, giving an ac- 
count of the capture of the American barque Pons, 
of Philadelphia, with eight hundred and ninety six 
slaves on board, a duplicate of which I now enclose. 
I was so anxious to despatch the vessel in the short. 
est time for Liberia, in order to land the slaves, and 
relieve them from their miserable confinement, that 


it was not in my power to give you a more particu- 


lar account of this vessel. I will now endeavor to 

do so, and also state some facts which have sinc 

come to my knowledge. i 
The Pons, under the command of James Berry— 


was at anchor at Kabinda for about twenty days be-, 


fore she took on board the slaves, during which time 
she was closely watched by her Britannic majesty’s 
brig Cygnet, Commander Layton. At about nine 
o’clo¢k onthe morning of the 29th November the 
Cygnet got under way and stood to sea. Immediately 
Berry gave up the ship to Gallano, who commenced 
getting on board the water, provisions, and slaves; 
and so expéditious were they in their movements, 
that at eight o’clock that evening the vessel was un- 
der way, having embarked nine hundred and three 
slaves. Instead of standing directly to sea, she kept 
in with the coast during the night. At daylight 
they were off Kacongo, about twenty five miles to 
the of north Kubinda, when they discovered the Cyg- 
net in the offing. They immediately ſucled all their 
sails, and drifted so near the shore, that the negroes 
lined the beach, in hopes of a shipwreck. They 
continued in this situation until meridian, when, find- 
ing they had not been discovered, they set their low- 
er sails to order to clear the shore, and as the Cyg- 
net drew off from the land, they afterwards set their 
more lofty ones. Twodays after we captured her. 
Her crew consisted of Spaniards, Portuguese, Bra- 
zilians, and some from other countries, and although 
containing papers, not one American was on board. 

As I could not despatch her the evening of her 
capture, she kept company with us that night. The 
next morning I regretted to learn that eighteen had 
died, and one jumped overboard. So many dying in 
so short a time, was accounted for by the captain in 
the necessity he had of thrusting below all who were 
on deck and closing the hatches when he first fell in 
with us in order to escape detection. 

The vessel has no slave deck, and upwards of eight 
hundred and fifty were piled, almost in bulk, on the 
water casks below; these were males; but forty or 
fifty females were confined in one half of the round 
house cabin on deck, the other half in the cubin re- 
maining for the use of the officers, As the ship ap- 


spirits were placed over them, They were, then. ine, 
formed that the vessel Sas golag 45 Kahana Lo load with 
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On their arrival at the latter place, she spirit was 
kept on board until a few days before Berry gave up 
the command, covering up the water oasks in order 
to elude the suspicions of any cruiser. For twenty 
days did Berry wait in the road-stead of Kabinda, 
protected by the flag of his country, yet closely 
watched by a foreign man of war,,who was certain 
of his intentions; but the instant that cruiser is com- 
pelled to withdraw for a few hours, he springs at 
the opportunity to enrich himself and owners, and 
disgracing the fag whioh had protected him. 

As we are short-handed, I have shipped those 
men, much to their gratification, who came oul as 
passengers in the Pons from Rio to Kebinda, in or- 
der that their testimony may be taken should Berry 
be in the United States on our return, and commit- 
ted for trial, I have landed the balanee of the prize 
crew here, with the exception of one who died of 
coast fever a few days after he came on board this 
hip. : S | 

J have the honor to be, sir, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, 
CHAS. H. BELL, Commander. 
To the Hon. yop on 5 
Secretary of the navy of ned Slates, 
Weashingion eit. $ 

Naval? monument.—A beautiful monument, to be 
placed over the remains of Capt. E. R. Shubrick, 
who died about two years ago, on board the U. 8. 
frigate Columbia, at Rio, has been finished in Boston. 
The monument was made by order of the officers and 
crew of the Columbia, to whom Capt. S. had en- 
deared himself by his many excellent qualities. — 
Capt. S. was buried in Charleston, and thither the 
monument is to be taken. 


Appointment.—The Norfolk Herald states that 
Captain Lavalette has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the navy yard at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Ocean steamers.—The Tribune says: The 
committee of scientific gentlemen who went on to 
Boston to inspect the Cambria, previously to laying 
the keels of four steamers this spring, have return- 
ed. We understand that, without waiting for a con- 
tract to be completed by congress, the keels of two 
will be laid down early in the ensuing month, and 
most likely the other two before its expiration.” 

The heirs of Paul Joncg.—The. claims of these per- 
sons to the payment of certain sums of money alleg- 
ed to be owed to Paul Jones, are now before con- 
gress. They have been often before it, and in vari- 
ous ways have met with respectful notice, but no- 
thing more. The committee on maval affairs in the 
house, has recently reported, it is understood unani- 
mously in favor of the acknowledgment of these 
claims. The report sets forti? the nature ef these 
claims, authenticates them beyond cavil, and enfor- 
ces them by a brief sketch of the brilliant career of 
the hero during our revolution. To the evidence of 


peared to be less than three hundred and fifty tons, it their justice, nothing need be added, and it is hoped 


seemed impossible that one half could have lived to 
cross the Atlantic. About two hundred filled up the 
spardeck alone, when they were permitted to come 
up from below, and yet the captain assured me that 
it was his intention to have taken four hundred more 
on board if he could have spared the time. 

The stench from below was so great that it was 
impossible to stand more than a few moments near 
the hatchways. Our men who went below from cu- 
riosity, were forced up sick in a few minutes; then 
all the hatches were off, What must have been the 
suffering of these poor wretches when the hatches 
were closed? J am informed that very often in these 
cases, the stronger will strangle the weaker; and this 
was probably the reason why so many died, or rather 
were found dead, the morning after the capture.— 
None but an eyewitness can form a conception of 
the horrors these poor creatures must endure in their 
transit across the ocean. 

I regret to say that most of this misery is produced 
by our own countrymen; they furnish the means of 
conveyance in spite of existing enactments; and al- 
though there are strong circumstances against Ber- 
ry, the late master of the Pons,“ sufficient to induce 
me to detain him, if I should meet with him, yet I 
fear neither he nor his employers can be reached by 
our present laws. He will no doubt make it appear 
tbat the Pons“ was beyond his control when the 
slaves were brought on board. Yet, from the testi- 
mony of the men who came over from Rio as pas- 
sengers, there is no doubt the whole affair was ar- 
ranged at Rio between Berry and Galana before tbe 
ship sailed. These men state that the first place 
they anchored was at Onin, near the river Lagos, in 
the Bight of Benin; here they discharged a portion 
of their cargo, and received on board a number of 
These were stow- 


that congress under the inspiration of some good an- 
ge!, may be moved to postpone the gratification of 
one or otber of their darling sins, just for the single 
session, and so provide means for paying the debts 
due to a great man for illustrious services in the 
cause of our independence. 
The fate of Paul Jones, living and dead, haz been 
a strange and a hard one, and contains as many 
items of injustice as ever fell to one man’s lot.— 
Among the foremost and most devoted, he plunged 
into the struggle of our revolution, and threw into 
the common (treasury a soul as heroic, as adventur. 
ous, as exbaustiese of resources as ever lived,—end. 
less labor—-and money to the last dollar of his for- 
tune. The only naval officer in the service who 
shewed the intuitive genius of a great chief, he not 
only was not placed where he belonged at the head 
of the navy, but was postponed in rank to a long 
string of men who had no repntation and never ao- 
quired any. Engaged in the most active and success- 
tui eervice, for seven years he not only received not 
a dollar of pay, and no rations, but he was almost the 
whole time in advance to the Congress for mone 
aid out in repeiridg - feeding bis crew. 
rom time to time he occupied himself in giving to 
the navy department his views, full of sound sense 
and comprehensive system, of the organization of the 
navy. But-while time has confirmed his views and. 
led to their adoption, it was not till the world had 
forgotten who was their author. 
But the most heinous wrong done to Paul Jones, is: 
found in the pupular notion of his character, which 
seems to have been borrowed from the coarse sian. 
ders of the British press, what time he frightened 
the isles from their propriety, and put Mistress Brit- 
tannia in a paroxysm of terror and rage. For half a 
century he existed in the popular mind as little bet. 
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feo han a enevessfalru a2 hig ferocious CETE ETN | 
with acubboheal eye, whose voice in battle was tha’ i 
of an erriged tiger, whose soul exulted in killing 
men, sinking ships, and burning towns. The friend, 
correspondent, and companion of Franklin, a ruffien! 
The idolized hero of the court of Versailles, a sav- 
age! Never was there a more rascally caricature. 
Paul Jones was a slender man, delicately moulded 
and organized, handsome, courtly in manners, with a 
great love of refined society and with qualities to 
adorn it, given to writing poetry, and as distinguish- 
ed through life for hie humanity 99 his heroism. And 
if we consider that, excepting the lion courage and 
intuitive genius that God gave him, he was in all re- 
spects absolutely a self-made man,—the refinement 
of his manners, the cultivation of his mind, his com- 
prehensive and profound knowledge of his profession 
and his power of developing his ideas in logical or 
der and with rare clearness of expression, will seem 
scarcely less marvellous than the successful daring 
of his actinn. We cannot find in all naval history a 
hero with higher and more various claims to admira- 
tion than Jonx Paul Jonxs. 

But to the people of the United States he is some - 
thing more. He ie their first naval hero — he more 
than any other, deserved to be honored as the found 
er of our navy and the fount of its inspiration—the 
tutelar genius of our wooden walls. He first show- 
ed that success was possible, and so unexpected and 
astounding wes the proof, that all Europe rung with 
the capture of the Serapis, as if it had been the down- 
fell of an empire. It was in fact the birth of a rival 
to the proud mistress of the ocean. Such is the man 
to whose memory the congress of the United States 
are called on to do simple justice. 

{Charleston Mercury. 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 

A company of United States dragoons has been or- 
dered to Fort Crawford, tu keep an eye on the Win- 
nebago Indians, who are reported to be a great an- 
noyanee to the inhsbitan’s of Wisconsin. Gafitain 
Allen's company of dragoons has been ordered to 
Fort Leavenworth, with instructions’ to see to the 
removal tothe Kansas country of all the Sac and 
Fox Indians who have not gone thither. . 

CLeERGYMEN gpucATED at West Point —A train 
of reflections which we have neither space to insert 
nor Icisure to pen, but many of which will peadily 
occur io other minds, was awakened upon perusal 
of the following paragraph: | 2% 

“The Portsmouth Churchman, gives the following 
Tist of Episcopal clergymen who r ceived their edu 
caticn at West Point: Ruht Rev. Bi-hop P Ik. of 
Louisiana; Revs. N. Sayre Harris, of N. York; M. 
P. Parks, West Point, New York; Roswell Paik. 
P. miret, Connecticut; George A. Sierning, Hunting- 
ton, Connecticut; W. C. Hackiey, Col College; W. 
N. Pendleton, Alexandria, D C.; George Woud- 
bricgé. Richmond, Virgina; Walliam Briant, Buch- 
anan, Va. ‘There are probably others whose names 
are unknown. The bishop of Michigan, and Rev 
L P. W. Balch, were aiso cadets, but did nut remain | 
through the entire course“ 
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ASIERICAN INTERESTS IN THE RIVER Plate —The 
New York Journal of Commerce says:— 

“The blo: kade which was suddenly laid by the 
British and French Acets on the ports of the Argen- 
tine repubhe, shut in a large amount of American 
property. A memorial is in circulatiun, praying 
our government so far io iuterſere us to propose to 
the gosernments hy whose order the blockade was 
imposed, ro far to modify it as to ailow American 
cilizens lo send vessels m ballast and bring away | 
their property, The war cetween the alles aud 
Ro- as wall last perhaps for years, aud come to no | 
thing at last; snd as the government of England 
asow» this wor as one fur peace and trade, there 
would probably be nu real objection to the measure. 
The difficulty is to create so uu interest about the 
matier as lo atiract the neces:ary notice of the vari 
ous governments, The opinion of the various cham- 
bers of comu.erce of our cities would doubtless have 
influence with our own government.” 


1 — 

‘Navicarion or tHe Sr. Jous's, N. S.— Timber] 
dut ies.— l nere are complaints upon our northeast 
border, in relation to the manner in which certain 
rovieiups of the treaty of Washington are constru- 
ed, in relation to the navigation of the St. John.— 
The timber trade of our citizens is said to be ob- 
structed by the construction maintained ard duties 
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Aature have at last divided the state into congres 


style, the resotutiens were unecisfietare te the 

taste of seme of the Iheribers, ane afler Hasse the 

senate, were ‘amended”™ in the house, by siriking ont, 
ihe “indignation” clause, and inserting more respect. 
ful language. This was subsequently objected to. 
and the “indignation” clause re- inserted, and the re- 
solves passed. 

The lumber season is about to recommence. On 
looking for the effect which was expected to follow 
this pungent representation from the legislation of 
the northeast border state to President Pons, it 
wouid seem from the documents laid before congress 
—which profess to contain all the correspondence ol 
our government with the British government u re- 
lation to the northeast boundary subject, that uo noe 
tice is taken whatever of these resolutions, although 
Governor Anderson, as long ago as the 12hof April 
officially communicated them to the president. The 
Porila: d Adrertiser, of the 14th, noticing the subject, 
says: Nothing whatever is said about the resolu. 
tions. They are merely sent into congress, and do 


British minister, or to have been the basis or argu- 
ment used on any statement of our claim. In fact, 
it does not appear that anything whatever has been 
done by cur government, oii the subject of the tim- 
her duties since the close of a correspondence be. 
taeen Mr. Everett and Lord Aberdeen in December 
1844. After that no correspondence occured and 
ine resolves above named have had no operation, ef- 
fect, or attention.” 
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VERMONT. 


case an attorney should fail to pay over moneys 
collected by him, it should be deemed a wilful ard 
mo lic ious neglect, and upon a verdict being rendered | 


against him for the same, execution should issue) 


against bis body, and he be closely cuntined in jail 
i 


+ 
h U 


untit, the meme Should be ſortncoutiug. P 


New Yorr. <fgricultural, Ata meeting of the 
agricultural society on the Phib istant, iu was an- 
nounced that Gurecaer C. Howland, esq. makes the 
liberal offer of the use of his fine farm of 300 acres 
at Fiushing. for five years, as an agricultural farm 
for the purposes of the society. A vote of thanks 
was passed, and the following committee appuimted 
to carry the noble project into effoct— Luner Bra- 
dish, G. C. Howland, Cuancetlor McCoun, Shepherd 
Rapp. A P. Halsey, Ambrove Spencer, Hugh Mau- 
well, Alexander H. Stephens. J F. Sheale, S. T. 
Jones, James B. Parsons, and R Pall. 
[M. York Mirror. 


New Jensey. Chief justice, Henry W. Green, an 
eminent jurist, has been .ppotded to succeed the dis- 
tinguished James C. Hornblower, as chief justice 
uf the supreme court of the state. 


Virnaisia. Political partis arè organizing for the 
annual election which takes place in this state in 
pril. 


Miss ies rI.— Congressional Disiricis.— The legis- 


sional districts, in confur..ity with the laws of the 
United States. 

First District Composed of the counties of Tis- 
hemingzo, Tippah, Marshall, De Soto, Funien, Coa- 
homa, Bolivar, ‘Tallahatchie, Sunflower, Panola, 
Lafavette, Pontotoc—5),544. e 

Second District—ltawanmba, Monroe, Chickasaw. 
Yathobusha, Carroll, Choctaw, Oktihbeba, Lowndes, 
Noxubee 51.102. et 

Third District—Winson, Attala, Holmes, Wach- 
ington, Issaquena; Yazoo, Madison; Leake, Neshoba, 
Kemper, Lauderdale, Newton, Ranki, Hands, War- 
ren— 63.306. a 

Fourth District—Clsibore, Jeſlerson, Clark, Co- j 
piah, Simpson, Wayne, Smith, Jasper, Jones, Cov- 
lugton, Lawrence, Franklin. Adams, Wilkinson, 
Amite, Pike, Marion, Perry, Greene, Jackson, Har- 
rison, Hancock—57,852. 

Apportionment of senators and representalives—The : 
bill fixing upon 32 senators and 92 representatives | 
to constitute the legislature of the state, passed the 
senate by a vote of 21 tu II, ang the house by a vote 
of 54 to 39, and and has become a law. 
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Missorni.— The new constitution framed by the 
convention lately in session in this state, and about 
to be submitted to the vote of the people lor final 
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not appéar even to tiave been made known to : 
| 


imposed by the British authorities. These com- acceptance or rejection, has some warm opponents 
plaints occasion no httle feeling in the state of Meme. | amongst the journals of the state. The Fulton Te- 
At the last session of the legi-jature of that state, the | le rap denounces it in a long article. Other papers 
scnotor from Oxford district mace an avie report on of the “majority” are equally severe upon the pro- 
the subject, accompanied by resolutions calting for visions of this “reform.” As there was so very de- 
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The St Lauis k publican, (Winey Corsets the case 
as presenting to the peaple merely a choice of evils; 


the new constitution, without being ut all sat is ſueto- 


ry, is somewhat beiter, they think, than the old one 
and therefure they go for it. ö 


Lovistaxa— The seat of government, according to a 
provision ip the ves consutation, a probated trom 
De ing located within eighty nale- of New Oricans, 
at which place n bas heretulore been located. The 
legisiature have passed an oet whieh provides for its 
removal accordingly to Buton Rouge, (rum and after 
the Ist of January, 1849. 

In the lower houre—The question of removal of 
the seat of government has given ree to a good deal 
of merriment Mr. Moise opened the game by of- 
fering 3 gift of oyster shelis to huild the capitol tf it 
should be located at the Balize. Mr. Lyons follow- 
ed it up with a memertal iv favor of Pontansa, a fae 
mous place somewhere in Lowisiaca, whose noble 
avenues aud tuavinficent streets were to bear the 
names of distingurebed members of the house; so 
says the N. O. Jetle.sonian, Fhe speech of Mr. 
Bullitt, in support of this meniorsal iy ove of the rest 
jeu de espril’s we have ever read. lis quaint humor 
set the house in a roar and has ke pi the city ma 
broad grin a:l day.” 


Secretary of slate—Zenon Ledous, je., was on the 
Tih of Feb. appointed by Gov. Moulton; vice R. C. 
Nicolas, resizued. 

The legislature assembled at New Orleans on the 
9th of Febr., fur the first time under the new con- 


Di faulting attorney. Ihe legislature of Iitetion 
Vermout, at its recent session, passed a law thst in i 


The Senate—Fetix Garcia, E-q. (whiz), president 
pro tem., in the ghrence of the heut. gevef nor. 

The House— Mr. Randall, (doc.) was elected 
Spes, ker. Mr. Corcon, editor of the D-its, reporter. 

New Orleans city election, tukes place on the first 
Monday in April. ‘Phe extension of suffrage onder 
the relorm consiitution will occasion a much larger 
rote than ever has been taken before. Parties are 
marshalling for the contest. The present mayor, 
M. Montegu, it is stated will be a candidate for re- 
election, whether nominated by his party or u01.— 
A. D. Crossman thas been proposed as the whig cane 
didate. 


lLLiNo18.— The American Bolton is nearly 100 long 
and several miles bioud. Beery acre of it bas ine 
richest kind of soil and is capable of producing the 
very heaviest crops. This immense bortom being 
opposite to St. Louis, is always within striking dis- 
tance of a good market. But still a large portion 
of this exuberant soil is not cultivated. lis uncom 
non fertility and its convenience to market should 
fourm an inducement lo enclose and cultivate a much 
larger portion of this vast bottom. A beiter slate 
of mformation as to the condition of ns advantages 
would cause 8 very great Increase of iis population, 
aud add much to tls agricultural produce. 

[St. Louis Era. 

The Mormon Temple at Nauvov, on Saturday 
the 23th of February was so crowded by peopie 
to hear the last sermon of “the Samt Brigham 
Young,” previous to his departure lor the western 
wilds, thatthe timbers gave way with a crash—and 
a tremendous rush ensued, in which numbers were 
hort but none Killed. - 


Emigrants to Orvegon—The Oregon territory— The 
name of Oregon is derived from oregano, the Spanish 
word for wild marjoram, the oreguanum vulgare of 
Linus, which grows abundantly i the western 


parts of the American continent, and paruicularly in 


the disputed territory. 

Oregon — Ihe brig Henry, from Newburyport, 
sailed afew days since fur Columbia River, direct, 
to carry outa reinforcement for the settlement in the 
valley of the Waltameite. A second cabi has beea 
fitted on the brig, ann her accutnmy vations are equal 
to those usuaity found ina ship of three tines her 
tonnage. She takes out eighteen passengers, twelve 
males and six females; and her cargo, cunsisting 
of every conceivable Yankee nation, is valued at 
$13 000. 

The ship Brooklyn left N. York a ſe days since 
with emigrants for Oregon. ee were 175 pes- 
sengers, composed of men, women and cinen, 
prcipally farmers and mechanics trom tie New 
England states. They carry with thew their tools 
and farming utensils. The whole expense ol lie voye 
age will be to each passeuger about vne hundred aud 
twents-fite dollars. 


ALABAMA.— Biennial sessions f the legisluture—The 
bill tur altentng the Comsblilulion su ar tu boba Liebe 
mal instead of annual sessions uf the Jegistalure, 
passed al the p revivus sessiun, has becn confiraed 


the interference of the general government. Ia] cineda majority of the ruling party in the couveu- | al the present session and now goes iulu operation. 
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ARKANSAS. Siale debt. The Helena, (Arkaneas) 
Shield states the debt of Arkansas to be about §,3.- 
500,000, contents that the debt on the interest can- 
not now be paid. and, with what it calls “a spirit 
of self-sacrificing honor,” recomnments that the le 
gislature propose “to the ereditors or said state of 
Arkansas, that they cancel their present evidences 
of liability, and receive in place thereof, state bunds. 
not bearing interest, payable in fifteen years from 
date.” 2 

Texas Lirulenant governor. Gen Darnall de- 
elines to accept the office of heut. governor of Texas, 
to which he has recently been declared elreted. 
unless, upon investigation, he is found to have re- 
ceived a majority of the votes polled for that office, 
of which there is said to be doubt, if the votes had 
all been returned to the legislature. 


Judicial appointments. The hon. J. Hemphill, as 
chief j istice, and Anner S. Lipscomh, and the hon. 
T. Wheeler have been appvinted and confirmed as 
associate judges of the supreme court of Texas. 

Emigrants. The Natchitoches, (Li.) Chronicle of 
the 221 uit. says —Within the last month between 
fifty and howdrel families have passed through this 
town to Texas. They are principally from Alabama. 
They crossed from twe Mississippi at Natchez ani 
Rodney. We learn from some el them that they 
will be followed by a hundred other families from 
their immediate neighnorhoud. Whenever our na- 
V.gation opens we may expect to see our streets 
every day thronged with emigrants. They seein 
mostiy to be people of substance. ‘Their fine teams 
and carriages indicate their standing in their former 
homes. ` 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


‘THE NAVIGATION or THE Onto. is a standing mat- 
ter of dispute det een the Pittsburgers and Wheel- 
ingites. at least the navigation of that portion of it 
which is between the two places. an! which brings 
their relative advantages mto play. as to position 
for facilitating trade between the east and west.— 
The Woeeling Troes of the 7th ssys—'By our 
steamboat register, it will be seen that navigation is 
just about used up by the ice. The Circassian ar- 
rived from Cincinnati, nine o'clock, night before 
last, reports a gorge of ice at Middle Island, and also 
at Peyton's [stand She passed them with difficulty. 
The prospect is that no more boats will arrive from 
beluw for some sume days; and reports say that the 
river is closed as far as Brown's Island, about 30 
miles above this. It will not continue so very long, 

lt is notorious that during the late suspension of 
Navigation on the Ohio, twice as many boats were 
detained below Wheeling as there were above it.— 
The Times in a snesking way talks about the Mo- 
nongacela Slack yater, When it is a fact that during 
the whole time the packeis run regularly, except that 
the Lonis Me Lane lost one trip” [ Puls. Guz. 

“We tell yuu that the whole of the above ts false 
—Argns matter and all. If the Argus ts a Pittsburg 
paper let it go Chere and not endeavor here to injure 
the place in which itis published. The Argus knew 
or should have known that the river was not closed 
below Wheeling, as (he first boat that came up broke 
through with esse. and boats arrived daily from Cin- 
cianati; but our copy frum the wharf register settles 
that mutter.“ Times. 

The following is a list of the boats that arrive! at 
Wheeling from Cincinnati from the 18th February 
last to the 6-h Mareh. Jt comprises the full number 
of boats that came up the river. ft will be seen that 
one or more arrived every day, while none arrived 
frum Pittsburg. This, we think, shows that the river 
was entirely closed above Wheeling and open be- 
Jow for three weeks, a fact that offen occurs, and 
was lust week admitted by the Pittsburg Gazette 


it elf. f 
Febiuary 18 Cambria, returned down. 
t 19 Mail l 10 
Monongahela 

De Kalb 
National 
Cambria 
Circassian 
= Monongahela 
Circassian 
Alipuippa 
Hiverma 
New England 
De K. lb 
Finance 
ne Cambria 
The Pitsburg Guz: lle says— : 
“The Ohio river 13 one of the, most . 
avenues of trade in the u hole union. It passes from 
the junction of the Monongahela and Alleghany, 
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truly. 
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nearly half round the border of Ohio, ons of the richest 


wricultural, and most populous states in the union. 


li forms u border for a portion of western Paansyl 
vania and the whole of western Virginia, to which it 
is us important as the Atlantic is to the eastern sec- 


tion of the state. f 
of Kentucky, and the south of Indiana and Jiinois. | “local” improvements, and not to “the great Ten- 


It borders the whole of the north 


lis trade 1s therefore of vast importance, not only to 
the west, but to the whole country, and itis there 
ice well that its principal 5 andequali- 
fications for trade should tbe understood, and that 
There are now upwards of 100 steamboats 
lying on it, at different seasons of the year, mostly 
ensuring between ove and three hundred tonz.— 
There are, however, licht draft boats that can rue 
with a fair freight, upon twenty inches of water.— 
This stage of water is almost invariably found at all 
points below Wheeling: but is not always found ac- 
cessible above. As proof of this we can state that 
there were sixty-six days during the last summer, in 
which no buat ultempted to go to Pittsburg, not- 
withstanding which there were many which design- 


ed to go; while there was nol aday in which some 
one of these boals might not have run between 


Wheeling and Cincinnati. During the past winter, 


the river has been blocked with ice below Wheel- 
ing; but only on one occasion, and then fora short 


time; while between Wheeling and Pittsburg it has 


been closed half the time for the last three months, 


and during the last ten days, no boat has been able 
to effect a passage to Pittsburg, while the river be- 
low has been constantly den, and boats have been 


constantly running. Tins ts a condition of things 


that shows, and most conclusively, io the unprejudic- 


ed mind, that Wheeling is, for ail useful, steady pur- 
poses, the head of navigation or the Ohio—that it 
is, albeit it sometimes costs less to send to Pitts- 


burg, the best and safest point to which to send 


gouds, and by far the best point for travellers to 


land.” 

The question at iseue in this dispute may possibly 
veow into: importance whenever the government 
shall be prepared to define the extent to which the 
new theory ol the western. rivers beiag “inland 


seas’? is to be carried by the disciples of that im e- 
od the difficulties 
which the same persons had accumulate! in o.. 
structions of “Juternal Improvement“ as being un- 


nious expcdient for getting 


constitutional. 
The “Richmond Enquirer” in its leader of the 13th, 


thus admonishes congress upon their appropriations 


in the bill under discussion. 


„We hope that the house of representatives will 
pause beſore they hurty: the government into a wild 
and extravagant rystem-of National Internal Im- 


provements, violative of the constitution, dange- 
rous to the preservation oſ those checks and ba- 


lances! without a scrupglous observance of which, 
our ſorm of government will be perverted to the 
worst purposes, aud eminently calculated to corrupt 
c. If we establish the principle, 
that the national treasury is to be drained for the 
construction of works within the several states, a 
system of log-rolling will be set on foot, that will 
destroy all state sovereignty, and make the states 
pensioners and beggars at the door of the federal go- 


the public. morals. 


verumeut. 


Opposition to the internal improvement doctrine, 


was made one of the great issues of the last con 


vass. Mr. Polk, a consisteatly strict constructionist, 
and an unflinching opponent to this dangerous doc- 


trine, was elected to represent the interest of the re 
publican party. And yet we see an attempt now 


being made to vote away for local improvements 


milhons of noty taken froin the pockets of the 
whole people. e have ever contended, that the 
powers of the general governmeat were li uited and 
clearly defined. The republican doctrine has always 
been, that states and individuals should be always lefi 
to the free aud unrestrained management of their own 
domestic affairs. Itis with regret, then, that we see 
the present effurt in congress to thrust the hand of 
the federal government into what properly aad ex- 
clusively belongs to the states. To effect this mis- 
chievous object, certain sections of country which 
need not the uid of the general government will be 
compelled to pay unjust taxes fur the construction of 
improvements thousands of miles distant, in which 
they have not the least interest. The thing s wholly 
wrong. The people will be beter off, if the govern 

ment confines itself to its own legitimate duties, and 
permits the citizen to look after their own interests. 
For a full development of all the energies of this re 


public, we need nothing but just and equal laws, ; 
How can we | 


and u cheap econumscal government. 
obtain the latter, if, by sy stem of Dg- rolling, enor- 
mous appropriations be dealt vut from Washington, 
to meet the wanilold wauls of the beggars at the 


ltreasury dour? 
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We had hoped, that the celebrated May-ville road 
veto of general Jackson had given a q netus to the 
fatal principle of internal improvements by the ge- 
neral government. What was our surprise, then io 
see a whig member of congress coolly argue, that he 
was in favor of that veto, but it applied only to 


nessee river!” If this “great” river be a fair subject 
for government favor, we cannot conceive by what 
rule we should refuse oppropriations to every river 
and creek in the nation. 

We hope that a republican congress will not, in 
the moment of victory, sacrifice the vital principle 
of oppo-ition to nat ion u internal improvements. It 
has been sa ctione- by the popular vice, and can- 
not be abandoned without deep injury to our cause. | 
Admit the right and duty of the general government 
to make internal improvements, and a high tariff, 
national debt, consolitation, and all other federal 
hervsies, will follow as the natural aod inevitable 
fruits of so dangerous a doctrine.” 

® Brows 

Yankee Notions in Encianp. Among the articles 
now exported largely to E gland, are clothes-pins, 
(which are carried over by hundreds of hogshead:), 
ivory and wood combs, augers, gimlets, an! cut 
mar lu all these things we supply the English 


to 
* 


market. Yet there are a thousand other articles 
which they muke cheaper than we do. The English 
have never made salinets, or cut ‘nails of any sort, 
except as they have imported the nail machines from 
this country, and then ibey have proved unable to 
p them successfully. 


Ice rrape. During the eight months ending 3lth 
January, 1846, there were exported from the port of 
Boston 22,825 tons of ice.— Decidedly cool. 

Co Al. TRADE. During the year 1845, there passed 
through the Delaware and Raritan canal, from the 
Delaware river eastward, 372,000 tons of coal. 


CANAL BOATS BUILDING AT Rocuester. The Ro- 
chester American says that fifty canal boats are 
building at the different yards in that city, for the 
spring business. Their aggregate value when com- 


-Pleted, will be about $75,000. 


_ LoweLL ractonies. In the annual statement of 
Lowell factories, ine number on lst January last 
was 33 beside print works, and the number of spindles 
228,858; the capital was 510,550 000, and the ave- 
rage wages of wale operatives 80 cents per diem, 
and those of females 32 per week, both clear of 
board. The Prescot company has a capital of 600,000 
dollars, and two cotton mills nearly ready. The 
Hamilton company have a large mill nearly com- 
plete, and the Merrimack, Lowell and Middlesex 
corporations will each put up a large mill this sea- 
son. In April, 1845, the cotton mills of Lowell were 
29, spindles 208, 148. | 

The factory girls. There 6.320 female operatives 
at Lowell. Ot these 2,714 are connected with some 
Sunday school, eirher as teachers or scholars; 2,276 
church members; 527 have been teachers in common 
scools. They have $1,000,000 in the Savings’ bank 
at Lowell. 


Trape or Gatvesrow, Texas. The imports of 
leading articles and the duties from February, 1843, 
to November, 1844, and for the last year from Nov. 
1844, to November, 1845, were as follows: 

IMPORTS OF TEXAS. 


Feb. 1842 o Noa. 184% Of mhich 

Now. 1344. Nov. 1845. from U S. 
Spirits, 27.760 64 37 690 74 32856 51 
Wine, ° 6897 18 5.203 11 2932 29 
Tobacco, 15,182 18 18,756 09 18.337. 13 
Breadstuffs, 32674 62 39961 07 3969117 
Meats, 9.791 81 6.218 36 6218 36 
Sugar, 37 862 78 29.564 48 27 220 13 
Salt, 8.176 59 6,494 44 53 936 00 
Rice, 2 594 67 622 48 622 48 
Groceries, 126.741 31 76 602 61 74349 45 
Merchandise, 486 580 74 525.60 72 490,006 64 
Total, 759.763 52 746,494 10 693,210 06 
Duties, 213.768 16 201.350 72 186,945 17 


An “An i-Texs--Aune x ition“ paper on inserting 
the above says. The whole of the above tra le of 
the late nation of Texas is just equal to two thirds 
of the wheat crap of Monroe county last year, call. 
ing the grain worth a dollar a bushel. And yet, 
some of the astute New York loco papers are inak- 
ing a great glorification over (he gaia which the 
northern states are to realize by free trade nih 
Vexas. One hundred thousand customers in Texas 
are to be sort more to New Evgland Man a million 
‘and a balfio the state of Ohio 


—— 


— 
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BELI. rounpry at West Troy. We learn that 


f MISCELLANEOUS. in one manufactory, in making small sized donkeys; 
258 bells averaging 534 lbs. each, have been cast at | Fish, dried qu. 3,474 68.924 and that as much timber is annually consumed in 
the extensive foundry of Mr. Andrew Meeneley, in Do pickled . tbls. 1,422 6,533 | making wooden horses for children to ride upon, 
West Troy during the past year—just 113 more | Candle sperm “Abs. 35,013 9,959 | as would be required in a first ship of war. . 
than 1844. Five of these bells were for the firede-| Do tallow Ibs. 147,422 93.000 

partment of New York city. [Troy Whig. | Soap lbs. 24,481 i Wuear. The quantity measured at Philadelphia 

— | Beef bbls. 4.244 42.463 during the year 1845—792,502 bushels. 

Tur AMERICAN WHALE FISHERY w 1846. The | Horned cattle No. 75 : — 
magnitude of this interest, and the proportion which | Sheep No. 400 1,470 THE NAVIGATION oF THE Lakes. Ever since the 
it bears to the total commerce of the country, are, Pork bbls 3,208 adoption of the Oregon resolutions, the house of re- 
we think, not generally understood by the community. | Hams, *bacon . lbs. 302,161 presentatives have been daily occupied in debating the 
“The Whaleman’s Shipping List and Merchant's Lard Ibs. 201,538 71,243 | making appropriations for rivers and barbors. The 
Transcript” cantains the names and tonnage of ves. Hogs No. 774 bill involves the great question as to the constitu- 
sels employed in this trade the present year, and | Butter Ibs. 95,012 | 23,006 lionality of congress appropriating money for in- 
from this list we have prepared the following ab- | Cheese Ibs. 101.627 ternal improvements. Some valuable statistics have 


stract: Horses No. 102 been elicited during the discussion—as for instance, 


Vo. of vessels. Tonnoge. Mules No. 46 11,587 | Mr. Wentworth, representative from Indiana, in his 
New Bedford, 256 83,240 Wheat bush. 44,402 47,854 | speech on the subject makes the following state- 
Dartmouth, 1 387 Indian corn do. 7,992 51,562 | ments. , 
Fahnouth, 4 1,470 Do meal bbls. 4,694 14.660| Public lands. Proceeds of sales in the following 
Fairhaven, 46 14,660 Rye, oats, &e. . 14,419 | states: 
Mattapoisett, 11 2.012 Biscuit bbls. 5,282 17,828 Ohio, : ; . $23,136.736 16 
Sippecan, 5 > 910 Do bbls. 1,170 l Indiana, ; : . 19,649,154 49 
Westport, i 2066 | Wax te 260 A s a 1725 96 
Westport, 11 ; ax 8. 047 chigan, 5 : š 674. 
Nantucket, 74 25,364 . manuſa red ibs. 50,183 3.666 Wisconsin, . > 3,641,785 54 
Edgartown 10 3,017 otton do 46,762 ——— — 
Holmes’ Hole, 4 1.287 Tobacco, as above 770,433 975, 332,916 55 
Provincetown, 25 3,252 Flour, 510,000 Of this no less than the following amount was 
Ply mouth, 5 999 Other articles not enumerated 110,863 | paid the past ycar: ere 
Boston 2 Q74 . | Ohio, : ‘ : ; 
Fall River, 7 1,939 Value of domestic produce $1,799,289 | Indiana, ; ; . 116.656 39 
Freetown, 2 634 Value of foreign merchandise Illinois, ; a” ; 580.896 01 
Portsmouth, 1 348 exported for quarter ending Michigan, oe . . 26,795 26 
Providenee, 9 3.341 December 31, 1845— Wisconsin, . . 455,651 46 
Bristol, 6 1,743 m 5 vessels 922.802 š 41.368.110 a 
Warren, 25 8,218 n Foreign do 517,086 368. 
New Londan, 7. 26.369 eee 39,888 Now, the whole harbor and river bill (Eastern 
Lynn, 3 980 Same timo in 1844 64,368 | and Western) does not amount to but 51.348.000, 
Salem, 2 660 | otal val. domes. exports for 1845 6,036,841 not quite 5500, 000 of which is for lake harbors. 
Newport, - 4 157 Do. of foreign merchandise 219,135 | The whole amount ior lake harbors ever granted 
Somerset 7 `- — — | js but 42,800,000. ut few members ever saw the 
Mystic, ” 18 5,491 Tota) value exports for 1845 $6,256.016 5 surpisingly few represent any pot tion of 
Sonington é otal value ditto „ the 5.000 miles of Jake coast. 
26 7966 Total value ditto 1844 5,071,269 A 
Sag Harbor, 63 23,094 Included in this sum was the value of 44861 He said, during tire last year, there were 60 lives 
Greenpott, 11 3,253 beles Texas cotton exported tothe Hanse Towns. | lost, 36 vessels driven ashore, 20 total wrecks, 4 
New Suffolk, 2 501 DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE. sunk, at a damage of 6200. 000. 
New York, 5 8 315 To Holland 6233.025 619.680 Inthe 8 yini 980 lives lost, and $1,000,000, 
Cold Sprin To Hanse Towns 52.087 310,459 | exclusive of fires and explosions. l 
Bridgeport,” 3 97³ To England 222,536 He said, the lake commerce was more extensive 
-n SEYS From Europ. ports on Atiantic 140,317 than would be supposed from the very small number 
736 232,701 Do on Mediterrangn 38.970 of lake representatives on this floor. 
— British West Indies 19 785 51,344 la. Sin there eL Gree y „ a 
3 Price ili t l 0 on Lake Ontario; and between Bulla lo an c i 
ede „„ Wer Dunteh ¥ a Indies 79,452 48 vessels of 10,207 tons. In all the lakes save 
furnishes tables of the exports to foreign ports from this | : 
t for the quarter ending 31st December, 1845, and | British 55,758 23 419 Champlain, 65 vessels of 15,000 tons, costing 850,- 
the mount is also shown at footing up. British N. American colonies 32.694 37,300 000 dollars. i 1 
N 0 e Span. W. Indies (not Cubs) 45.786 In the last five years were buit above Niagara 
To the H Towns hhds. 7,967 $347,565 | French West Indies 23,596 : Falls, 180 vessels, costing 82.500, 000. Of these 31 
o the Hauses 20 | i 5.998 230.513 uador 44,674 | were steamboats, and four propellers. 
Holland Atlanti 2.749 137,350 F N 17.674 In the whole lake trade, Mr. W. estimated 60 
Fr. Europ. e annie 698 37.505 Venezuelian ports 16.461 steamboats, 20 propellers, 50 brigs, 270 schooners— 
Do: ee eG 8.376 West coast of Africa 16.858 making 400 vessels of 80,000 tons; costing 4,000,000 
W Africa 39 2.579 Texas 1,786 a buildi ae ice 
. 606 | Cuba 5,940 here are now building on the stocks between 
Beben des „ Cane Vere z oe Biere ae dl ae 
ti an sail vesse ls i . 5, š 
La 5 l 1.351 ————— — - | tive seamen on these lakes, and their commerce the 
Hayn N 5 188 $1,312,406 $486,883 | past season has been all of $125,000,000. 
i 5 al exports domestic pro- ; 
Span. W. Indies, (nol Cuba) 2 125 | Tota ; Custem house duties. Statement of the amount of 
French West Indies - 2 94| duce for the quarter eng $1,799,293 revenue collected for the two fiscal years running 
l at 55 N 38 ng Dooma tae 1845, 1.132.428 | from 1st July, 1843, to 30th June, 1845, at all the 
Total, bhds. 17,647 8325 Wengen AND FORTON YESSELO ENTERED: potts of entry on the Northern Lakes, aud the amount 
Same time 1844 12,082 485, collected each year at each port. 
: 12,001 582.696 | Ist quarter 53 10,557 11 2.656 ; 
Total exported in 1845 9 39459028 a do 82 18 384 35 9061 Port n July 0 , R Mas Jey 11835 
or > 7 7 7 2 . ’ Ne ’ . 
Ma = i Ta ah do 56 11,830 33 6.086 | Vermont, 15.855 66° "914,622 84 
2 . 3 —— — = Champlain, 10,486 66 12,095 90 
To England bbls. 23,900 741,766 | Total, 1845 252 88.803 03 22,022 l 2,093 24 2.883 40 
British West ladies, 15.124 81.587 AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS CLEARED. Sackelt's Harbor, 1,056 48 608 57 
Brazilian ports 10.619 55,544 let quarter 66 12.660 18 3.978 Oswego, 5.219 57 7.770 54 
Danish West Indies. 6363 34,854 2d do 98 20,899 22 3.687 Niagara, 3611 41 3,462 85 
British Guiaga 3.705 18,631 3d do 86 21,653 36 10,441 Gennessee, 1.234 31 1.203 95 
Be N. american colonies 2.921 15,84 % 4 110 23.059 439,414) Buffalo, 8,000 52 10,123 96 
suerte | a unsaid 55 5 i 1,961 09 779 4 
Monterideo porn 1,658 3032 | Total, 1845 360 78271 119 27,490 „ tei aia Ge 
e d * i 
' Cuba) 1,469 1,133 `~ — Cuyahoga 2,431 37 3,455 43 
n T n (apt Guna) 1,439 8,049 Doll. trane. Few people have any idea of the Sandusky, 200 11 468 77. 
Equador’ | i 1,170 6.872 | amount 8 labor devoted to the manufactory 8 i 05 oh l 5 $ 
830 4,424 of toys. It used to be a saying, that the children in etroit, i 4] 
aati ia 409 2,505 Germany were all employed 5 0 „ toys | Michilimackinac 179 30 
200 1,225 | for boys of the same age in England to play with.— — — a 
8 Africa 180 1.001 The English themselves now take a hand iu the 554.776 87 $62,003 86 
cer — — | business. An English newspaper says that seven-| Mr. W. said that there was now direct communi- 
Total pbls. 92.337 3510.00 teen thousand sacks of sawdust are consumed an- eation from Chicago to Montreal and Quebec, and 
8 time in 1944 52.912 231.416 nually in London, for stuffing dolls alone. Also that soon would be to Liverpool and all the world. In- 
E 7 U46 267.088 one toy manufacturer has been known to purchase deed, beef is now packed at Chicago for the British 
Same time in 1843 61, g 
Total a rted in 1845. 938,900 1,065,137 £3,000 worth of dolis eyes at one time—that one | market direct. And yet members call these lake 
D 979 do 1844 260.815 1, 171 968 hundred and ele ven persons are constanUy employed] harbors internal improvements, eng 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
í FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Manch 12. Mr. Cameron, of Pa., presented the 
petition of a female anti-slavery society of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying an amendment of the United States 
constitution, to absolve the citizens of that state 
from participating in perpetuating: slavery. 

A motion wes made and put to lay the petition on 
the table which motion was decided by the chair to 
be agreed to, when 

Mr. Speight, wished to raise the question of its re- 
ceptivn, but the President declared the question now 
isj on laying the petition on the tabie, which motion 
afler soine conversation, was agreed to. 

Libel.— Mr. Jarnagin, said he was not in the habit 
of noticing articles tuat appeared in newspapers, but 
in this mstance he felt calied upon to depart from 
bys rule. He alluded to articles which had appear 
ed in the Daily Times of this city of the 6th, 9th and 
Och, making direct and specific charges of corrup. 
tion upon tbis body. Mr. J. said, he was not going 
to pronounce upon the guilt or innocence of those 
charged, but ii any senator bas been guilty of such 
conduct us had been charged, it was high time the 
couviry should know it. Mr. J. concluded by offer- 
ing a resolution to appoint a committe to inquire 
into the matter and report what steps are proper to 
Vindicale the character df the senate against the 
gross charges which had been made. 

Mr. Mangum, said be bad reluctantly yielded his 
own desire tu pass this matter by in silence aud 
seorn. He was not in favor of noticing any articles 
emanating from a newspaper, however high its char- 
acter might be. He wouid here take occasion to say 
that no meeting of the whig senators had been held, 
either with or without the presence of the British 
minister, in reference to the resolutions uf Mr. Cel 
quilt. He was induced to yield his support to the 
proposed inquiry principally because it had been asa 
serted by one of the editors of the paper that the 
information had been cowmunicated by a member 
of congress. If it was a member of the uther house, 
the mutter was ol little consequence, but if it was a 
meuwber of the senate, which lie could not aud would 
not believe, a thorough investigation was desirable. 
He thought it due also to the British minister. 

After sume remarks by Messrs. Calhoun, Benton, 
Bagby, Chalmers, Speight, Westcott, and McDuffie, 
ebietly in corroborauon of the statement ol Mr. Cul- 
quitt, (Who was not in his seat, ) on this subject—the 
resolution of Mr. Jarnogin was adopted. 

‘The President appumted Messrs. Jarnagin, Benton, 
Dickinson, J. M. Clayton, and Turney, the comuittee. 

The Oregon debate was then resu ned. 

Mr. Aichison, spoke at length in favor of the notice 
in the simplest form in which it could be given. Mr. 
A. addressed the senate until 3 o’cluck. 

Mr. Calhoun, ruse, and the senate adjourned, till 

Marcu 16. Mr. Dallas, being absent, the presi- 
dential chair was taken by Mr. Sevier. 

Mr. Cameron, presented the memorial of the Har- 
risburg military convention asking for a ce-organi- 
zation of the inilitia of the states. 

Mr. Benton, rose and presented from the select 
committee a report on the libel published in the 
Daily Times, of Washington city, (Mr. H. H. Ro- 
binson, its editor, aud Mr. J. E. Dow, publisher.) 
Mr. B. read the report, which concluded by simply 
recommending that the said editor and publisher aud 
their reporters be excluded trom the gallery of the 

senate reporters, and that this report and its testimo- 
ny be printed. ä 

Mr. Dickinson, of N. Y., arose and expressed him - 
self in opposition to the proposed expulsion. 

The report was then concurred in nem. con. 

Oregon nolice.— Mr. Calhoun, arose and addressed 
the senate. [For his speech see page 42 j 

Mr. Berrien, next ovlaimed the duur, aud the sen- 
ate adjuurned. 

M arcu 17. A report was made adverse to the 
claims ol the heirs of Lord Stirling, [Wm. A. Duer, 
of N. York, the principal heir.} 

The senate then took up the bill to repeal the act 
requiring one of the judges of the circuit court to re- 
side at Alexandria. The bill was advocated by 
Messrs. Sevier, Westcott, aud Ashley, aud oppused by 
Measrs. Miller and Breese. Mr. Speight, of Miss., 
suggested as a reason why the bili snuuld pass that 
the city of Alexandria would be ceded to the state 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Ashley, said he thought and hoped not; he be- 
lieved Alexandria would nut be ceded, —aud should 
the measure be advocaled and carried, it would nu 
doubt lead to a removal of the seat of government to 
some point west. Those who were opposed to this 
would also oppose the bill to cede Alexandria. 

ane bill was then passed by nearly an unanigous 
yole. 


~ t E 


The bill to grant alternate sections of land to the 
state of Michigan was taken up on motion of Mr. 
Speight, of Miss., an amendment havıng been moved 
by Mr. Yulee, to make the bill general, so that all 


the new states should derive benefit from the bill. 
Mr. 
Mr. Yulee, of Florida. 


Mr. Speight, of Miss., replied briefly—and the bill 


was then laid aside. 
Oregon resolution and notice —The resolution offer. 


ered by Mr. Dayton, of N. J, calling upon the presi- 
dent of the U. States to inform the senate whether 
any increase of the army and navy is necessary, and 
if so what the circumstances are which made the 


increase necessary, was adupted without opposition. 


Mr. Berrien, of Ga., arose and spoke on the Ore. 
gon question—confining his speech mainly to the 


fact that our title to the whole of Oregon was not 
clear and unquestionable, and that we had destroyed 
any such claim by our repeated offers to compromise 
the question. 

Mr. Archer, obtained the floor—and the senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trorspay, Marcu 12. 


ing for the coinage of one dollar gold pieces. 

Mexican indemnily.—Mr. C. B. Smith, from the 
committee on foreign relations, reported a bill mak- 
ing 
the Mexican indemnity. 

A bill was also introduced by Mr. Crozier, on leave, 
to make Knoxville, Tenn., a port of entry. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tenn, asked leave to bring in a 
bill to grant to every poor man without cost 160 
acres of public land. Mr. Culver, objected. 

Mr. Campbell, of N. T., asked leave to offer a re. 
solution for raising a select committee of five mem- 
bers, whose business it shall be to inquire into the 
necessity of altering the present consular laws.— 
Agreed to. 


Mr. Ashmun, of Mass, proposed an inquiry as to 
the propriety of establishing a board of claims for 


the settlement of claims against the government. 


Rivers and harbors Mr. Yanoey, moved that the 


house resolve itself into committee of the whole. 
Mc. Smith, of Indiana, was called to the chair, and 
Mr. Constable, of Md , addressed the committee in 


a general defence of the bill before the house. An 
amendment was proposed of twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the improvement of the harbor at Havre de 


Grace. Mr. C. discussed the constitutional compe- 
ani of congress to make appropriations for rivers 
and harbors, and he did not doubt there was power 


to meet every case where money was necessary for 
Mr. C.’s speech 
was mainly in reply to Mr. Yancey, whose opinions 
of constitutional power were of the must circum- 


maritime defence and protection. 


scribed order. 


The debate was continued by Messrs. Collin, of N. 
V.; Rockwell, ol Conn.; Hunt, of N. L.; and Winthrop, 


of Mass. 


The floor was then given io Mr. Thompeon, of Pa., 


when the committee rose, and house adjourned. 


Faraway, Marca 13. The harbor end river bill, was 
agan considered in committee of the whole house 


Me. T. Smith, of lodiana, in the chair. 
Mr. Thompson, of Pa.; Mr. Wood, of N. T.; Mr. 


Vinton, of Ohio; Mr. Adams, of Miss.; Mr. Severson, 


of Me.; and Mr. Douglass, of III. severally addressed 
the committee. After some collision between Mr. 
D. with Mr. Woodward, of S.C., Mr. Seddon, and 


Mr. Yancey, of Ala.; Mr. Ewing, obtained the floor, 


and the committee rose, and tte house adjourned. 


Sarorpay, Marca 14. The river and harbor bill, 
was again discussed in committee of the whole 


house. 
Mr. Houston, of Del.; Mr. Baker, of III.; Mr. Sed- 


don, and Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, severally spoke.— 
Me. Steioart, of Pa., next addressed the committee. 


The house then adjourned. 
Monpar, Marcu 16. The river and harbor bill, 


was further discussed in committee of the whole, 
[Mr. Tao's Smith in the chair, ] Messrs. Ewing, Biggs, 


Herrick, Rathbun, Me Clernand, Winthrop, Brocken- 
brough, and Davis, severally spoke, &., to a slim 
committee, which then rose, and 

The house adjourned. 


Tornspar, Manca 17. 


Cooke, of ‘Tenn.; King, and Bell, of Mass. 


broeght to a vote on the amendments. 


The amendment appropriating $250,000 for the 
| Tennessee river and Muscle shoals was rejected.— 
Ahe an amendment for $10,000 [de Fhomas river, 


Conn. 


OF MR 


Bagby, opposed the bill—and was followed by 


The committee of ways 
and means reported adversely upon the petition ask- 


5 for the payment of two instalments of 


River and harbor bill.—De- 
bate was renewed upon this bill, ani continued by 
Messrs. Woodward, of S. C.; Bowlin, Tibbalts, of Ky.; 
At two 
o'dloek the debate ceased and the house were 


sr 
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[Mr. Holmes, of S. C., proposed $2,000,000 for the 


improvement of the harbors of Texas. Rejected by 
ucciamation. The entire receipts of the public do- 
main was proposed by way of amendment for the 
construction of a railroad to Oregon. Fora road to 
Southwest pass of the Rocky mountains, $1,000 000. 
For the removing of obstructions from the mouth of 
the Columbia river, §100,000. For the Isthmus of 
Darien, $1,000,000 For the distributing all the sur- 
plus revenue in the treasury on the first of June next 
—except one million of dollars. Which were all re- 


jected.) 


The following amendments were carried:—Provi- 
dence harbor, R. I., $5,000; Newark bay, N. J., 
$15,000; for Havre de Grace, 610. 000; for Tennessee 
river and Muscle shoals, $100,000. 

An amendment to strike out the provisions for the 
Portland and Louisville canal, proposing the pur- 
chase of the stock, if it can be obtained at s reason- 
able price, and making the canal free from toll, was 
saved by one vote—77 to 76. 

An amendment appropriating $75,000 for each of 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, for the 
Cumberland road, was rejeoted 76 to 41. 


Mr. Thompson, moved that the committee rise.— 


The motion was agreed (o. The house adjourned. 


— — 


SPEECH ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 


IN SENATE, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1], 1846. 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, being entitled to the floor, ad- 


dressed the senate nearly as follows: 


It is with unaffected embarrassment I rise to ad- 


dress the senate on the subjeet now under considera- 


tion; but its great importance and the momentous is- 
sues involved in its final settiement are such as com- 
pel me, notwithstanding Iny distrust of my own 
abitity to be useful to my country, to make the at- 
tempt. We have all felt that, at one time at least, 

I trust that time is now past,) we were in imminent 

anger of war. From the moment the President of 
the United States deemed it right and becoming, in 
the first step of his official duty, to announce to the 
world that our title to Oregon wee clear and ungues- 
tionable, down to the period of his message to con- 
gress in December last, when he reiterated the de- 


claration, I could not see how it was ible that 
war should be averted. That apprehension was 
rendered much more intense from the of 


the debates, not in this chamber, but elsewhere, ss 
well as from the speeches of some of the presedeat's 
polities! friends within this chamber. I could not but 
listen-with alarm and dismay to what -fell from the 
very distinguished and experienced senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) at an early period of this de- 
bate; snd then to what I heard from the senator from 
Indiana. (Mr. Hannegan:) and, above all, to what 
was said by the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) the . 
chairmen of the committes on foreign relations, who, 
in my simplicity, 1 supposed must necessarily be ap- 
prized of the views of the government in regard to 
the foreign coneerné of the country. Supposing the 
condition of the country to be what it was repre- - 
sented to be by the three senators, I could not imag- 
ine how it could be possible that that most diroſul of ~ 
all human calamities, war, was to he avoided; and 1 
was accordingly prepsred to sey, en the hypotbesis . 
of the senator from Michigan, thatif the efforts at 
negotiation should fail, war was—lI will not say, in 
the language of the honorable senator, inevitable,“ 
because that phrase seems on some account not to be 
in favor with that gentloman—but | will use his own 
paraphrase on his own expression, and say I thought 
that war must come.” 

What did they represent to be the condition of the 
nation? I speak now more „ of tha laat 
two senators, from Indiana and Ohio.. They told un 
that negotiation was at sn end; that we were now 
thrown back on our original rights; that our title to 
the whole country was beyond all questian; and that 
the national honor must be forfeited if that title 
should not be maintained by force of arms. I felt 
that be must have been a careless and a profitiess 
reader of English history who could indulge the hope 
that, if such was to be the course and conduct of 
this country, war was not inevilable. Then, in ad - 
dition to my own opinion, I heard it admitted by the 
honorable senator from Michigan, with that perfect 
candor which always distinguishes him on this floor, 
that, in his opinion, England would never recede, 
and that war would be the necessary result. 

I now rejoiee in hoping and believing, from what 
I have subsequently heard, that the fears of the so- . 
nate, as welb as my own apprehensions, were, as | 
think, unfounded. Since then the statesmanlike 
view taken by the senator from New York, who first 
addressed as, (Mu. Dax,) and dy, the senator from . 
Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) to whom this whole ques- 


40 
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tion is as familiar as a household term—and the spirit 
of peace breathed in every sentence and word utter 
ed by both these gentlemen—have fully satisfied me 
that, so far as depends upon them, a fair and liberal 
compromise of our diffeulties would not be in want 
of willing and zealous advocates. 

And this hope has been yet more strengthened by 
the recent speech of the senator from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Havwood,) not now in his place. Know- 
ing, as I thonght | did, the intimate relations, both | 
personal and political, which that senator bears to 
the Chief Magistrate — knowing, too, that, as chair- 
man of the commillee on commerce, it was his pe | 
cial duty to become informed in regard to all mat- 
ters having a bearing on the foreign relations of the 
country, ] did not doubt, and 1 do not now doubt, 
thal every thing he said with regard to the determi 
nafton of the president to accept, if offered by the 
British government. the same terms which he had 
himself proposed in July last, was perfectly well 
founded, and that such an offer, if made, would be 
accepted. I do not mean to say, because I did not 
so understand the senator, that, in addressing this 
body with regard to the opinions or purposes of the 
president, he spoke by any express and delegated au- 
thority. But I do mean to say that I have no doubt, 
from his knowledge of the general views of the 
president, taken in connexion with certain omissions | 
on the part of the execulive, that when he announced 
to us thet the president would feel himself in honor 
bourd to accept his own offer, if now reciprocated 
by Great Britain, he spoke that which he knew to be 
true. And this opinion was yet more sirengthened 
and conurmed by u hat 1 found to be the effect of his 
speech on the two senators | have named—the lead- 
ers, if they; will permit me to call them so, of the 
ultraisie on this subject] mean the senator fram 
In. ions, (Mr. Hannegan,) aud the senator from Ohio, 
(Mr. Allen.) He must have been an undiscerning 
witness uf the scene whieh took place in this cham 
ber immediately aller the speech of the senator from | 
North Cs rolina, (lr. Haywood,) who must not have 
seen thal those two senators had consulted together 
with the view of ascertsining how far the senator | 
from North Carolina spike by authority, and that 
the result of their consultation wus a determination 
to catechise that senator; and, the betler to avoid all 
mistake, that they reduced their interrogatory to 
writing, in order that it might be propounded to him 
by the senator from Indians, (Mr. Hannegan;) ard, 
if it was not answered, that it was then to be held 
as constructively answered by the senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Alleu.)- What the result of the denoue- 
ment was, 1 do not pretend to know; but this I will 
venture to say, that in the keen encounter of wits to) 
which their colloquy led, the two senators ho co. n- 
menced it got rather the worst of the contest. My 
hope and belief has been yet lurther strengthened by 
what has wor since happened. The speech of the 
senator frota North Carolina was wade on Thursday, 
and though a week has nearly elapsed since that 
time, notwithstanding the anxious solicitude of both, 
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all the friends of the 


After saying of senators on this side 1795 to 1819 is twenty four years; and if Spain was 
of the chamber, who were evidently enjoying the | barred by the abandonment of the coast, if we claime 
corruscations which took place on the other side of ed under Spain in 1819, might not our title well be 
it. and chuckling over what the storm foreboded, the said to be barred alse? 
editor goes on (to say, The generous spirit of the’ Now, in my judgment, it would be better for the 
senators will prevent their repetition.” Our friends: respective pretensions of the parties ifthe Notka 
from indiana ard Ohio are no longer seen catechi- convention of 1790 was held to be terminated by the 
sing the senator 1 North Carolina. “They are wer of 96 aad never revived. If that convention 
resident.“ As much as to say | was terminated and the Bnglish possessions in Oregon 
to the senator from Indiana, II is all useless. “Nu are not to he atiributed to it, and not considered as 
evanescent remarks will swerve him from his course, being ceded by that treaty, then her possession is ad 
nor disturb that self balanced equanimity of spirit verse tu Spain and all the world. And if her pos 
which graces the Chief Magistrate, who is deter- : session in Oregon has been adverse to the title of 
mined to do his duty, amid all the difficulties that | Spain, from 1796 to 1819, Spain having abandone t 
beset his path, whether they proceed from political | this part of the continent ever since 1795 Foul! 
enemies or his friends at home, or from the cabinets like to know whether the adverse rights of England, 
of foreign nations.“ Whatever, therefore, may pro- as against Spain, might aot be well defended. 
ceed from the senator from Indiana, (Mr. Hanne. Jam not here to contend that the convention of 
gan,) or the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) we are 1799 was ubrogated by the war of 1796, or that it 
told that the selſ-balauced iind of the Chief Magis- | was revived by the treaty «of 1814, which made pro- 


of this matter. 


trate may proceed in the course of duly, regardless 
of all difficulties, come they from what source they 
may. If that is given by authority from the presi- 
dent, then I concede that the senator from Indiana is 
the leader of a forlorn hope. [A laugh] 

Mr. Hannegan. A hope, however, that will lead 
to victory. 


Mr. Johnson. Then it will be a victory over your 
own president. [A laugh.] 

I say, therefore, that though my mind, at the com- 
mencement of this session, and ever since the inau- 
gural address was delivered, had undergone the most 
intense and agonizing alarm, it is now comparative- 
ly easy, and it is so from the settled and abiding con- 
viction that the president esteems himself in honor 
bound to settle this controversy hereafter as he ofer- 
ed to settle it in July last. Before | sit down it will 
he my object to prove that the honor of the country 
is bonnd to that settlement. 

I will now advert to some facts having a bearing 
on the controversy in regard to the question of title. 

»An the frstfaet to which I advert is, that from 
1789 to the present hour England has been in the 
practical enjoyment of rights in the disputed terri- 
tory; in connexion orizinally with Spain from the 
year 1792; in connexion with the United States as 
standing upon our own tille, before 1819; and by the 


vision for the revival of commercial treaties be- 
tween the two nations. What I maintain is, that it 
would be better for our title to consider the treaty of 
1790 as in furce than as annulled. 

How did we (until lately) undertake to make out 
our title? First, from the aes of the mouth of 
the Columbia river by Gray, anu trom his entrance 
into the river and sailing some distance up its stream. 
J have no doubt that he did discover it aud did enter 
it. Secondly, from the exploration of the river from 
ts head-waters duwn to the ocean by Lewis and 
Ciarke. Ol that exploration there can be no doubt. 
Thirdly, from the treaty of Louisiana; and fourthly, 
from the Florida treaty in 1519. 


Now the senate wil! at once perceive that, so far 
as these several grounds of title go, they are incon- 
sistent with the validity of each other. If wehada 
right to Oregon in 1818 we had that right by our own 
discovery. If we had no rights there then, it must 


have been because the title was either in France or 
And then if we derived a valid tithe from’ 


Spain. 
France there wus no title m Spain. If we derive 
our title from Spain, then it can only be because we 
had no title from our own discovery or from the 
transfer of the country by France. 


If we look at the diplomatic correspondence which, 


preceded the convention of 1813, we shali find that 


the United States insintained the validi! 
just as stoutly then as it does now. We contended 
that our right to Oregon was an original indepen- 
dent right; and we made it out to a portion of the 


express authority and recognition of the United 
States by the convention of the 20th of October, 
1318, renewed on the 6th of August, 1827, and con- 
tinued to the present hour—agpace of more than fifty 


— 


of vur title | 


ears. To what extent she enjoyed these rights is 
another subject of inquiry; but that she practically 
alleged the possession of rights on that coast; that 
those rights were recognised by Spain, and from 
1792 to 1818 practically recognised by the United 
States, and frum 1818 to this day expressly recog- 


t 


nised by treaty, are facts about which there can be 


those senators, and thrir evident desire to set Alle 
public right on that subject, we have from that day ! no contioversy. How did she maintain the rights 
to this heard: from neither of the gentlemen the | thus practically exercised? Whence were they de- 
slightest intumation that (be construction given to ine | rived? (whether correctly or not, is snother questions) 


message by the senator from North Carolina was not, 
a true one. 

Mr. Hannegan. I refer the senator to the columns 
of the government paper. l er 

Mr. Johnson. Very well. 1 am glad to hear, from 
one who has a right to know what all the relations of 
the president are, that the paper he alludes to is “the 
government paper;” because, as | read what is in the 
government paper to which he refers, it seems to me 
as clear as the sun at noon that the senator from N. 


Carolina was right, and the senators from Indiana and | 


Ohio were wrong. It was not my purpose to have 


ly been made. 


but whence did rhe pretend to derive them? First, 
{rom discoveries of her own. Her second ground 
was, that that whole territory was in such a condi- 
tion that no exclusive right of sovereignty over it 
existed in any nation, and that the convention of 
Nootka was founded on the principle that the coast 
and territory were in such anomalous condition as to 
be open to settlement and occupation by any und 
every nation wherever settlements had not previous- 
This was the ground assumed by 
England. What stood in the way of its acknow- 
ledgment? First. the Spanish title acquired by dis- 


made use of extracts from that paper, as the organ j covery and alleged subsequent possession; secondly, 


of the government by name; bul now we bave it ad- 
mitted from very hrgh authority that that paper is 
the organ of the government. | believe, however, 
there wss a time when the senator from Indiana 


the American title asserted on the ground of disco 
very and possession; and third, the Russian title sup- 
poried in the same way. 


While England was in the exercise of these rights, | 


territory, bul that portion included no more than the 
country dramed by the waters of the Columbia river. 
Thi» carried us up to about latitude 490, unless some 
of the interior branches went higher than that. If 
this title be denied, then our other title (and a much 
better one) was derived trom the French grant. So 
far t is manifest that we could pretend to uo claim 
at ell beyond latitude 49°. 


In 1713 the treaty of Utrecht was made, by the 
tenth article of which it was provided that France 
should restore to Great Britain the possession of the 
coast of Hudson Bay, and that commissaries should 
be appointed by each party to delesmune the limits 
between the British pussessions on Hudson Bay uud 
the posses - ions of France, aud in like manner to run 
another line separating the British and the French 
colonies. I kuow that the present doctrine is that 
that line was never established, but [say that st does 
not lie in our mouth to deny Ksestablishucnt Twill 
now read froma paper communicated to President 
Madison by Mr. Monroe, then dur Minister at the 
Court of St. James, dea wu up expressly to justily 
our government in refusing to rauty the filth aruecie 
of the treaty, notwithstanding that treaty had been 
signed under instructions Which included the filth ar- 
ticle with the residue of the treaty. Mr. Munroe 
communicates to the British government the fact that 


would have very promptly disclaimed the authority by whom were they ever questioned? Not by the those instructions were granted at a time when the 


of that organ. 

Mr. Hennegen. I do not speak beyond the au- 
thority which | find in the paper itecif. 

Mr. Johnson. That is quite sufficient. J am con- 
tent with the senator's judgment as being quite cor- 
rect. But, to resume. On Friday night, alter the 
scene to which | have alluded, and which apparently 
threw so much dismay over the few ot the many 
(whether they are few or many will appear 
hereafter) who go for 540 40’ or a war, and 
after the attention of the president must have been 
called to what had passed in this chamber, we are 


told, in relation Ww the conduct which (be president | nationa) rizhis—righis thut were inconsistent with parallel ot 49, it ran westwardly along that parallel 


is likely to pursue in this controversy, that “His fu- 

ture cuurse must DE judged by his past couduct;” 

that is, whether be will accept the offer uf 49° may bo 
— wh ET + a t Pi z 


| United States, tili recently; not by Spain, after the Louisiana treaty had not been entered into, and con- 


treaty of 1790; not by Russia, after her treaty with | sequently without any reference to that treaty. But, 
Fingtand in 1824. And, as far as we are concerned, as we had s short ume allerwards got pussession of 
our treaty in 1827 went on the admission (or else those Louisiana, and before this fifth article was rulified, 
who negotiated it were false to their trust, that there! we had under that treaty a right to go quite up to the 
were sume rights in England in some portion of that! parallel uf 49; and he places it on the express ground 
territory. Now, when the treaty of 1818 was made, the | that the line ut 49 had been established uccurding to 
U. States government was far trom claiming arighttn, the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 — 
the country under the Spanish til-; for we claimed; Hear what he says. [Mr. J. here quoted from Mr. 
on our own right directly against the title of Spain. Monroe.) Here he tells the British government that 


We claimed by our own discovery and our own set: | commi-suries had esiablished the line according to i 


slement, made in the exercise of our own alleged thut treaty, and, when the boundary reached the 
the title of any body else, whether that title was a! | indetintely, towards the ocean. And trom the earli- 
leged to rest on discuvery, possession, or any other est period, ever : 
ground. From 1775 to this day, Spain bas never hadithe treaty of Utrecht, aut boundary line to be 


since 1713, which was the date of ' 


— = — ee 


found on every map of authority from that day to 
this. I said that the modern doctrine (broached, as 
believe, for the first tune by Mr. Greenhow) is that 
that Ime never was in fact run. Why, sir. it never 
was contemplated to be run physically. The treaty 
does not say that it shall be run; the treaty says that 
it shall be “described,” and it was so described, as 
we contend on the authority ef Me. Monroe, derived 
from President Madison. Jt was dese. ided as intende | 
ed to run on the 49th parallel of Jatitude, indefinite- | 
ly- that is, to the brenn. 

I make bold to say that, at the period of the 5th of 
September, 13804, no agent of the government had 80 
much as pretended to any claim on our port beyond 
this line of 49, but up to that fina that our title was 
clear atid undeniable, and so l think it is. Bat, in 
the condition in which our ithe now stands, J hold 
that necessity demands a compromise. $ think there 
is no senator but must adimit that in absence of all 
compromise war is inevitable. Spain has relinquish- 
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duty not abruptly to break it off. And as for the other 
A proposition was accordingly ma'e, | (Mr. Dickinson,) who commenced his specen by 
which was rejected by the British pentpotentiary, X. telling us that he would demonstrate our title np to 
„ © The proposition thus offered and rejected, re- 540 40! to af! who would listen, and who talked to us 
peated the offer of the parallel of forty-nine degrees | about the regard of Heaven being conveyed to ns in 
north latitude. which hod been made by two pre- | tones which (heatened war or 549 40, base Jost as 
ceding administrations, &. * Had this been a| little doubt that if the question comes 10 49° ur war, 
new question, coming under discussion fur the first he tekes 490. [Much inerriment.] i 
time, this proposition would not have been made.—i ‘Phere are some uf our friends on the other side 
The extraordinary and wholly inadmissable demands of the chamber, the senator from lelinsis, (Mr. 
of the British govern nent, and the rejection of the | Breese.) the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Aileu,) aud 
proposition made in deterence alone to what badi the senator from Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan,) who all 
been done by my predecessors, and (he unp / ied obliga- | yy for 540 40% or tigung. Now, I have no doubt 
lion which their acts seemed lu impose, allord ulis ſaetocy i that the senator from Indiana will “stick” to that, 
evidence that no compromise which the United States not parentietically, but in fact. [A laugh] If these 


ought ty accept can be ellected.” | genilemen will pardon me, I will veulure tu say that 


deemed it to be my 


senator from New York, 
2 „* 


Impose on whom? On me, Janes K. Polk? No; they are the Hotspurs of the senate— I mean of 


j 


impose on the American nation, of whieh he was 
the mere representative: an obligation arising from 
the fact that, on four ditierent vccasmus, this offer 


course in point of spiril, courage, aud gallanicy.— 
Tie senator from Indiana, I suppose, may be chi- 


dered as the general; but the senators iro u Inis 


ed all her claim; Russia claims nuthing south ol 549 | mad been authorised; so that the honor of the nation and Ohio are certainly entitled lo distinguished sank, 


40’; and there is no other government which asserts | 
a tile to the country between the parallels of 42 and 
54 but England and the Uuited States 
How should we have to seltls this if it was a mew 
westion? After we Buve induced the surjects of 


reat Britain to come into the country and hold it in tion $ now propose to the friends of the qressteut! wyr an „ene of all the harm she might do 


bound hin now to renew it. He renews according | 
ly the offer of 1824. that is, the line of 49, but, with | 
the exception of the navization of the Columbia 
river, al the same lime giving England some minor 
but substantial advantages in lien of tt. The ques 


fur they tell us there is no danger of a war with Bng- 
land, and one of theim expressed the opini.o tnat 
Ls la could do us no barin. 

Me. Breese. I said uo such thing., 


Mr. Juknson. I know you did not. You went for 
But 


‘common with ourselves, under the treaty of 1818; lon this floor (and at is a very obvionPone) ts thie: if there hie others who think that no great harn can 


and after we had renewed that treaty in 1827, leav 

ing the question of sovereignty undecided; and after 
we have permitted and invited Bugiand to extend 
her luws over them as we propose to extend ours, 
what does magnanimily and real honor require at 
our hands? Oavivusly a fair and honorable division 
of the territory. And if this can be done by the 
adoption of a line peculiarly appropriate to consti- 
tute a boundary, then J hold it is proper, on our part, 
to fix on such a line. Now. i ask what is our bound- 
ary with the English possessions east of the Rocky 
mounteins? The parallel of 49. What is the most 
natural boundary for us to adopt west ot those moun- 
tains? The parallel of 49. What line was estab 

lished under the provisions of the treaty ut Utrecht 
as being the most natural and proper for a boundary? 
The parallel of 49. What is the line that shonld be 
adopted, luok ing to the relative advantages of both 
partier? The parallel of 49. And 1 say that if this 
were now anew question, coming up for the first 
lime befure an American congress, the national ho- 
nor, so fur from being violated by the adoption of 
that boundary, could, on the countrary, be preserved 
by this means only. ls it honorable in a high-mind 

ed nation to tell tbe subjects of another nation to 
come in with their laws; to invite them over and 
over again tc extend their poss ssions in the coun 

try; and then, after we have got them in, they fond- 
ly believing thal they were tu live under the protec 

tion of British law and Beitish power, to say to 
these sume persons, Relire, go out of the country. 
or we will extend over you our laws exclusively! — 
Led wit, as to the question of right, that a title hy 
possession cannot be mainigiued By either party, and 
the treaty of 1913, which provided for the co.nmon 
use of the territory by both. did not affect the pre 

vious title of either; on the contrary, it coutalued an 
express provision that it should have no such effect 

But [ think it must be obvious, look ing at the char- 
acter of the transaction, the nunner ia which it ori- 
ginated, and what was declared to be its purpose, 
that it is no more than right on the part of each of 
the nations to offer an accept a fair division. 

But it is not a new question; aud what the govern- 
ment bas heretofore done iapuses on us an nppera- 
tive dusy to settle the Controversy on the parallel of 
490 if st can be done. In 1818 we proposed that Ime 
tu Great Britain as a boundary, together with the 
free navigation uf the Coluisb a river; in 18214 we 
proposed the same line wothont the navigation of the 
river; in 1826 she offer of 1818 was renewed. In 
1843, under Mr. Tyler, „hen the attention of this 


government was again drawn to the sunject, au- 


thority was given lo our minister to renew the 
offers of 1818 and 1826, both as to the fine and the 
river. 

Such was the condition of the subject when Mr. 
Polk came into the presidential chair. And what 
was his opinion.? I said thas, in my judg vent, the 
previous conduct ol the government created a moral 
obligation of as great a bind force as any moral 
obligation can pussess to accept the line of 490 f it 
can be obtained. What says the president in his an- 

al message: 
rer e to what had been done by my prede- 
cesaurs, and especially in considcratiun that proposi- 
tions uf compromise had been thrice wade by two 


the previous offers of this government in 1818. 1824, | come out af war with England. What was the 


1326, and their renewal in 1843. created an imphed | ground taken by the senator from Ohi, (Mr. Allen?) 
obligation on the president lo settle our controversy First, he told us that there would be no war at all. 


on the same terms, is nut toat obligation now more | 
imperative than ever, from the factthat the president 
himself has repeated that very « fer? Wo is James | 
K. Polk?” was a question once asked. We ali know 
now who he is, (hough there are some who do not 
know what he is. He isthe president of the United 
States. He speaks fur the w Hole country; tie 13 ves- 
ted with the authority so to speak, and his acts, in 
the exercise of that authority, are as, binding on the | 
United States as the acts of a y of his predecessors: 
they can create an obligation, express or implied, 
Just as strong as the acts of his predecessors, could 
Jo, II, in waking his offer io Eugland, he was un 
der obligation from the acts of his predecessors, how 
can any wan deny that, having made that offer, he i- 
net bound tY secepl nif it shall come to him from 
the other side? : 

Supposing he shall refuse it, and go with the sen- 
ator froin Indiana for 540 4U', what will te the 
judgment of thie world when England asks us to 
settle this question of title on terms which we have 
five times recognized as just and fair? ‘here*can 
be but one opinion. What was right and proper ‘in 
1318, right and proper m 1824. right anc proper im 
1826. right and proper in 1845. and right and proper 
m 1845, is right and proper vow. Let sg to wat 
as svon as we think proper after the refusal of such 
au otter, and | use no extravagant language when 
l say that trum one end of the civil.zed world to 
the Other the absolute and unmixed reprobation 
vi ine American character, the deep and perma- 
nent disgrace Of the Athericau name, will assuredly 
{uliow.: 


But I have no idea, not the most remote, that we 
are tu be subjected to any such degradation. [have 
an abiding, a setled confidence, which J know can- 
not deceive nne. that no mun standing m the relations 
in which the president adonis himself to be placed. 
and acting under an obligation which he adits to 
oe binding, and with a senate beside bim winch | 
make bold to say will, by much wore than the cou- 
stitutions! majority, atirin such an adjustment as | 
have relerced io, will tetuse to make it, provided 
gland gives tim the opportunity. 


| 


And why?) Because E igtand date not fight us singlo- 
handed— whether foe Oregon or any thing else. Et 
is a single match which he thinks she never wij un- 
dertake, can! hope in God she never may) ‘Tae 
sthator thinks, indeed, that if she can get Russia to 


jein with her, and France tuo, and has Mexicu to 


aid both, she may perhaps pluck up courage enough , 
to fight the United States! ‘Tae senator says that 
she is the very feeblest government on the lace of 
the earth. Thus w said by the chairman ol the cume 
mittee on foreign relations, And what makes her 
ſreble? li is the adaptation of the seni power io, 
the naval marive; atas her immense public debt di- 
vided among many thousand of her own cilizcns.— 
And he tells us finally, that, possessing there ele- 
ments of obvious and apparent weakaeess, she dare 
nut sepudiate her debt—a privilege which tt seems 
it United States have. 


Mr. Allen. {say that the word repudiation was 
not used by me, but the senator knows that a state of | 
war suspends the interest due on foreign debts. Aud 
she would not have this relief, because her debt ts . 
„wing at home. j = 


Mir. Johnson. I did not mean to say that war suse 
pended the payment of her own debt. Twas speak- 
mg of her own debt. Yet in the same breath, the 
senator said thal Boyland dare not repucrate, und he 
finally held her up io the world as ' pauper.” Aud 
this was to in- pie us with a sense ol her absolute 
weakness. Hut, to deepen that impression still 
morte—te remove ali dread of Ruglaud to uu intinite 
distance, he went un to tell us that Engla id is as 
feeble as un unborn miant. And by way of stating a 
fact, which genius only was equal to, went ou to de- 
scribe to us this miant as “repusing iu the lap of the ` 
past.” [Much laughter.) 


Then the senator from Ilinois asked us what there 
about a war with England to frighten us? Could 
it be her navy? Give us Out twetve months’ notice, 
(und this we snalt have by the treaty,) and we should 
nave a jurger navy than Egland ever had. Thoxnk 
God for that! And then, | suppose that if ail the 


| speak from, other European powers should unite their pawal 


au assurance derived from no other source than that! power with that of England, give us two years“ no- 


„nich 1 have beture me on this Hor. Lhe senstur 


trom New York who first addressed us, (Mr. Dix,) | whole. 
and the senator from Missouri who followed hin, | ed? 


(Mr. Benton,) have buth adindted, almost in words, | 
Certainly, m apirit, that this dispute ought to be 
comprunmisegg and thuugh I do not intend to cate 
chise any seuator, nur ask to be informed of the | 
Opinion entertained by any, Jet Irom the oft repeat: | 
ed remarks ol the senaiur from Michigan, (Mr. 
Cass,) thuush e did at best alarn the senate and 
the country, (it he will pardon me for saying so,) 
yet he dectared at the suine time that be feared a | 
war, and thut he would be the last mau in the land 
lu desire 1; and 1 do not doubt that, if a suitable 
treaty should come mtu this senale tu-murrow, he 
wuuld give it hi sascuon. 

Mr. Cass. 1 wili teil you about that when the time 
comes. {A iuugli.} 


Mr. Janson. I uo not want him to tell me. He 


| It is stran 


lice, and we will create a navy greater than the 
But how is this navy of ours to be obtain- 
By converting our New York liners into fri- 
gates. No doubt the senator believed this statement 
tu be perfectly correct; and he went so far as to tell 
us that there was not one of those vessels but would 
be a tull match for a British frigate! And, as tor 
slea:ners, though we had none quite so large as those 
lately built in England, yet we could make ours go 
twenty-seven miles an hour, which, | suppose, would 
be a very great advar tage, either in running after 
an enemy, or running away from him! (A laugh.] 

ge that senators here, with all other op- 
portunities to know the true condition of things, aud 
vur actual relation to the power of other nations, 
can utter, pravely, from their place in this chamber. 
things which seem so monstrous to all common 
sense. Unless the president holds himself under an 
implied vbligotion tu settle the existing di-pute, and 


preceding ad.winistrations, to adjust the question on! may spare me the cemork. | know it in advance.— the senate shall think so too, it might ndw become 
the parallel of forty-nine degrees, and m two uf! He will, however, bave an Opportunity lo tell us | necessary lu “prepare the hearts of the nation tor 
thous yielding to Great Britain the tree navigation | turther, for 1 have no doubt that in due time a treaty | war.“ Without any intention to speak with dispar- 
of the Columbia, aud that the pending negouatiun | will come before us, in spite uf thè opposition to the | 


Tael uge ment of the upmivn of these gentlemen, I cannot 
bad been commenced on the bus vl compromise, || president’s Iricuds as weil as uf bis enemies. | vut remark w hat 1 cuusider a beiter opinion has 
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been expressed by the senator from Michigan. (Mr. 

Cats,) and the senator from New York, (Mr. Dix.) 
when they told us that England never was prepared 
to strike a heavier blow than at this moment, and 
that there is no nation on the globe whose power is 
greater, or whom it would be more dangerous for 
-us to encounter. But says, the senator from II li- 
nois, let the war come; she can do us no great harm; 
we may lose a few merchant ships, and I think he 
ssid a few sloons of war, but they woutt be easily 
replaced. No doubt the senator really thinks the 
fact to be so. No great harm!“ Has he taken 
into his estimate the oceans of blood that will be 
spilt? the agonies of the battle field? the shrieks of 
the dying? the still more terrific shriek of widows 
and orphans? the depreciation of the public morals? 
the arrest of civilization? the outrages on humanity? 
Will the senator say that these are no great evils, 
and that these things can “easily be replaced?“ 
The senator from New York who last spoke (Mr. 
Dickinson) told us, however, that there were women 
enough to bind up our wounds. Ay, but there are 
bo women who can bring back the dead. No touch 
of a weeping wife will avail to bring back her hus. 
band from the grave. And no power short of the 
divine influx of Christianity, and that exercised 
through a long series of years, can bring back to the 
communily the weakened and waning sense of moral 
obligation. No valor can bring back to their origi- 
nal prosperity and brightness our desolated and 
biackened coasts, our ravaged cities, and, above all, 
place us, where God intended we should be, really 
and truly at peace with our fellow men. 


I am bold to say—and I say it in no spirit of de- 
recation of the valor of my countrymen--and [ say 
it with a full conviction that they are equal to any 
emergency—let war come upon us because we have 
refused our own terms, offered by us over and over 
again, and the responsibility of those who shall 
bring itupon us will be not only heavy enough to 
sink a navy, but will cause them to hve, as long as 
God shall suffer them to live, in this world, in a state 
ot self reproach and mental agony altogether inde- 
scribable. I fancy I know how these senators would 
feel when a widowed wife shall approach one of 
them, and looking him reproachfully in the face, 
thal! say, you are the cause of all of this wretch- 
edness; a false sense of national honor goaded you 
on, till you have brought us all this misery. There 
lies my husband, a blackened corpse; and here am l, 
with my orphan children, the most wretched of wo 
men; and all for nothing! for, after all, Oregon is 
lost.” And the senator from Illinois will pardon 
me for saying that he would hang his head in unmi- 
ligated regret and shame; he would call the moun- 
tains to fail on him; he would give the wealth of the 
world, if he had itto bring back that general peace 
and happiness which, but for him, might have con- 
tinued long to bless his native land. 


The age we live in denounces war—that savage 
beastly mode of settling either territorial or indivi 
dual controversies. As has been recently said by 
one now on the verge of the grave, and whose whole 
life has been devoted to the cause of benevolence, 
„war is fit only for wild beasts, but is beneath tho 
reason and dignity of man.” And as has been beau- 
tifully said by one of England's proudest sons, the 
drying up of a single tear confers more honest fame 
than shedding seas of gore.“ The spirit of the age 
denounces such savage barbarity. That spirit which 
led two powerful governments to make an amicable 
and honorable arrangement of dispute, once so 
threatening, io regard to our northeastern boundary 
—a settlement which the senator from Ohio thought 

roper to stigmatize as dishonorable to the nation — 
if there were nothing else in the life of the Ameri- 
can negotiator who participated in that happy result— 
if he had not before, and often, both in the forum 
and in the public councils of this nation, filled the 
measure of human renown—this alone has won for 
him a reputation for penetrating sagacity, for match- 
less intellectual power, for sterling patriotism, such 
as has rarely been equalled, never surpassed, by any 
statesman, dead or living. I beg pardon for speaking 
thus in the presence in which I stand: 1 am defending 
the nation, not the negotiator. 

The senate will pardon me for saying that so com- 
manding, so powerful was the iufluence of a part ol 
that correspondence on a subject which threatened 
to involve the country in war, that Lord Aberdeen, 
after reading the views of the American negotiator 
on the right of search, pronounced the prediction 
that from that day forward no impressment would 
again be made of an American sailor. Yet my 
friend from Onio seems to think that in that negotia- 
tion the national honor was seriously injured, 

Mr. Sevier. Il the senator will pardon the inter- 
ruption, | should be glad to ask his authority for 
stating that such was the remark of Lord Aber- 
deen. 
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Mr. Johnson. I spoke from personal authority. | 
thought I said so. 


If such ends can be accomplished by negotiation, 
if such ends have been accomplished, I invite sena- 
tors, in justice to themselves, in charity to the na- 
tien, to support, one and all, what 1 have no doubt 
they wish should be the determination of the chief 
magistrate, to settle the present controversy by the 
same means. Let the senator from’ Indiana (Mr. 
Hannegan) learn to restrain what I may be permit- 
ted to call his impetuous patriotism. Let him not 
, Sutter it to run riot. Let him give himself ap to no 
! dream of national honor, while he ts blind to ell the 

obligations which Christiamty and which humanity 
impose. Let him take no course that will not leave 
as he finds it his native country blooming like the 
rose. Garry not de-olation of havoc through every 
corner of the land; and, above all, let him pursue that 
course, and be animated by that spirit,—which shall 
bring on us the praise and approbation instead of the 
curses of the world. 


Iam not here (continued Mr. Johnson) for the 
purpose of assailing the validity of the American 
title, and J wish not to be misunderstood. The title, 
and the means of defending it, are in the hands of 
the proper legitimate department of the govern- 
ment; and whils? in other hands, | am not about to 
point out the extent to which I think our title goes, 
and where l am sure the president intends to carry 
it unless driven into a war by the obstinacy of Eng- 
land. I would rather my head should be stricken of 
than awaken the American heart into being the ag- 
gressor; but it is not necessary to trouble the senate 
upon this point. 


How is the negotiation to be again resumed?— 
What are the steps most likely to bring about this 
result? Are they to remain as they are, or is the 
advice of the president to us to be adopted? 1 con- 
fess that on this subject my mind has been solici- 
tously anxious, and has undergone recently a change, 
and (hat change has been owing to facts to which I 
have already alluded, impressing me with the con- 
viction, in which I am sure I cannot be misled, that 
the president’s motives are peaceful. In what ovn- 
dition are we now? The title to Oregon—Oregon, 
all or none may be made, not in the hands of sena- 
tors of the United States, for they are incapable of 
turning it to such a purpose; it may be made, I say, 
a party watchword, it may be made to fill the whole 
land, and lash it into a state of feverish excitement. 
Emigrauts to that territory, taking the excitement 
with them; members of the senate, in the exercise 
of their admitted authority, proclaiming to those 
emigrants that they stand on American soil aud 
ought to be protected exclusively by American laws, 
and that every E glishman is a trespasser; a divided 
jurisdiction; one system of laws extending its pro- 
tecling arm over our housebold, and another system 
over another: a conflict in my judgment in such a 
case would be inevilable The state of things pro- 
vided for by the treaty of 1818, and continued by 
that of 1827, cannot last, nor will it last. How, 
then, is a conflict to be avoided? Clearly by bring- 
ing this state of things 10 an end, by dividing the 
disputed territory, by erecting each portion into a 
separate sovereignty, to be placed under the armed 
jurisdiction of its own government. This can only 
be done by abrogating the treaty. England does not 
give the notice, and, unless we do, all the dangers to 
which I have referred will follow. 


[ think the notice ought to be given, and before I 
sit down | shall propose a form of notice, somewhat 
different, but substantially the same with one which 
has already been submitted to the consideration of 
the senate. If I was satisfied that all that to which 
l have alluded would not drive us into a conflict, I 
should infinitely prefer the present condition of 
things. The advice of the senator from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Calhoun,) the opinion which he has ex- 
pressed, wisely expressed—expressed in the very 
spirit of wisdom—that our policy should be a mas- 
terly inactivity, is the true policy of this nation.— 
By emigration we would, in the course of time, ne- 
cessurily ha ve made the territory ours. But that 
masterly inactivity has ceased to be masterly, be 
cause of the unmasterly activity of some others. But 
l am sure without knowing individually what the 
opinion of the honorable senator to whom 1 have 
alluded, now is, he will agree with we that the day 
for masterly inactivity is gone. And let me say that 
we are in the discharge of a funcuon of awful and 
tremendous responsibility -h the civilized world 
silung in judgment upon us; witb the eyes of ibe 
people of this country turned with deep and intense 
solicitude tuwards ts; with the hopes of humanity, 
the progress of Christian faith and Coristian tri- 
wnphs resting on what the senate of the United 
Siaics may be willing io do. Every lover of consti- 
tulional freedom, wherever be may be ſound, looks 
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with intense anxiety to the judgment and the deci- 
sion of the representatives of this free republic, 
If we act me humanely, in a Christian spirit, ia 
that spirit which prevailed as the highest and most 
earnest wish of Heaven, that ihere shall be peace 
on earth, good will to men, we will goon prospering 
and to prosper. But if we act otherwise; if we give 
ourselves up to the leading of impetuous spirits; af 
we are reckless, regardless of the obligations of 
humanity and Christianity; if we fly in the face of 
the ee of peace, in which a republic canalone 
live, I repeat, so fac from having the blessings of the 
world upon us, we will go down to posterity as the 
enemies of all good. And I think it is our duty to 
apply to that God, whom we all in common adore, 
and invoke his mercy to save us from those desolat. 
ing calamities with which we have been threatened, 
and preserve us a peaceful and happy nation. 

I propose, then, in concluding, to offer, by way of 
amendment to the resolution which came from the 
house of representatives on this subject, and asa 
substitute for that resolution, the preamble and re- 


solutions offered by the senator from Kentucky, (Me. 


Crittenden,) with this difference; providing, always, 
that, instead, of deferring the fRotice, as the original 
amendment proposed, to be given from and after the 


termination of the present session of congress, it 


may be given from and after the first day of June 
next. With this alteration, | shall move the adoption 
of those resolutions, and ceuse to trouble the senate 
further on the subject. 


Mr. Breese said he did not rise for the purpose of 
replying to the arguments of the honorable senator, 
but the senator had asked a question or two which 
perhaps it would not be improper for him now to 
answer. Jt was in vain, in his apprehensions, to 
say that the spirit of the age end of Chriatianity was 
opposed to war, if that war was to be waged in de- 
fence of national rights and national honor. He 
would ask the senator whether he does not consider 
national honor to be a valuable possession, and that 
no people ought to neglect to preserve their honor 
unsullied, and if it be proper for him to allude to 
the horrors and calamities of a war waged in defence 
of national rights? The argument, he thought, if 
sustained, would put an end at once to the obliga- 
tions resting upon the country to defend its rights.— 
It was not the spirit of the age, he apprehended—at 
any rate it was not the spirit of the American peo- 
ple to suffer encroachments upon their rights; they 
would resist them to the death And he would ask, 
further, as the senator had referred to the subject, 
and had assimilated him, together with the senators 
from Indiana and Ohio, to a character delineated by 
Shakapeare, he would ask (he senator if he recol- 
lects, in the works of that great delineator of human 

ssions and human nature, a scene which occurred 


tween Hotspur, Glendower, and Mortimer, when, ` 


in anticipation of success in the enterprise in which 
they were engaged, they proposed to divide the bing- 
dom. Hotspur says: 
“Methinks my moiety 
Equa!s in quantity not one of yours: 
See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half moon.” 
There was another passage in the same author 
which would apply more properly as descriptive of 
his own feelings in relation to the Oregon controver- 


sy. He would give twice as much to any one de- . 


serving of the name of friend; but in a dispute 
with a nation to whom that name did not apply, he 
would 

“Cavil upon the ninth part of a hair.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said he was very much 
pleased with the passage from the pect which the 
senator had recited, for he now saw the authority on 
which the senator intended to assert cur utle to the 
whole of Oregon. 


But in relation to another question, as to whether 
he meant to say that the spirit of the age was against 
a war for the defence of clear and substantial na- 
tional rights. The senator could ndt seriously sup- 


P 


pose that he would abandon any such rights; he 


would leave the war, however, to be produced by 
the adversary, and not by ourselves. But he had yet 
to learn that the adjustment of the controversy by 
the president, upon terms of his own choice, would 
be an abandonment of national honor. 


MR. J. C. CALHOUN’S SPEECH 
ON THE OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTION. 
Sd ĩðtu e a 
Uniled States Senate, Monday, 16th March, 1846. 


Ma. Carnon, being enutled to the floor, rose and 
addressed the senate very nearly as follows: ` 


The question. now under order for. discussion 


is, whether notice shall be given to Great Britain 
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that the convention of joint occupancy between us 
and her shell terminate at the end of the year. To 
that question I shail confine my remarks, limiting 
them (o that and to the questions immediately con- 
nected with it. I shall say nothing in regard to the 
title to Oregon. Having been personally connected 
with previous negotiations, in which that question 
was concerned, it will be seen by all that it is pro- 
per that I should pass it by without notice. I shall 
abstain from every thing of a persona) character, and 
from every thing calculated to wound the feelings of 
any gentleman; but, at the same time, I shall express 
myself freely, fully, and cendidly on all the subjects 
oh which Í shall consider it my duty to touch. With 
these few prefatory remarks, | shall proceed at once 
to the question of notice. 


There 1s one point on which we must all be agreed, 
and that is, that a great change has taken place since 
the commencement of the session in the importance 
of this question, and in its bearing upon peace and 
war. At that time, (his measure of notice was of the 
. greatest and most weighty importance, involving as 

it. did the question whether peace with Great Britain 
should or should not continue. Now, it has become 
one of „ minor importance, and may be 
decided either way without exerting any very de- 
cisive effect on those important interests. So great, 
indeed, is this change, that the very reasons which 
are argued in the executive message in support of 
the recommendation that notice shall be given, have 
no longer their application. The bearing both of 
the measure and of the several parties jn the senate 
which have grown out of it, are entirely altered.— 
That the executive recommendation to terminate 
the notice is founded on the conviction that, pend- 
ing such a notice, there can be vo compromise of 
our difficulties on the Oregon question, must be, | 
think, admitted on all sides. Indeed, the language 
of the message is explicit to that effect. It express- 
es the president’s conviction that no compromise 
could be effected which we ought to accept. It an- 
nounces to us that he made to the British commis- 
sioner an offer of the paraliel of 49°, but that, that 
offer having been rejected, he ordered that it should 
be immediately withdrawn. And on that same con- 
viction he recommends to congress the passage of 
this notice, with a view to the removal of all impe- 
diments to the assertion of our rights to the whole of 
the Oregon territory. Assuming thet tbere would 
be no compromise, the president tells us that, at the 
expiration of twelve months, a period will have ar- 
rived when our title to that country must either be 
abandoned or firmly maintained. Throughout the 
Whole message there is not the slightest intimation 
that any compromise is expected; but, on the contra- 
ry, the entire document assumes the opposite view. 
Yet I admit that the grounds on which the presi- 
deni bases this, his conviction, are derived from the 
negotiation itselſ, and mainly from the fact that his 
offer of a compromise on 490 was rejected. I admit 
that, proceeding on that foundation, it 1s a fair infe- 
rence that, if England shall renew on her part the 
proposition which, when made on ours, she rejected, 
there would be no impediment in the way to ils ac- 
ceptance; at the same time the president intimates 
not the slightest expectation that such an offer will 
be made on ber part, or that any compromise will be 
effected. 


Such is the view that I have been constrained to 
take, after the most careful examination which ! 
have been able to give to the message of the presi, 
dent; and if J may draw ao inference from the opi- 
nions of those members of the senate who believe 
in the soundness of our title to the whole territory, 
they concur in this view. Indeed, the grounds on 
which they pac themselves will not admit of their 
supporting the notice under any other assumption. — 
They go for the whole of Oregon, because they 
assert that our title to the whole territory, even up 
to 54° 40' is clear and unquestionable; and they think 
it better that we should assert that title by arms than 
abandon any part of portion of it. Hence it is most | 
manifest that if they thought the notice could possi- | 
eg result in a compromise, they would vote against 
i 


And this view which I take of the message, and in! and 
which these gentlemen concur, is, as I believe, the | 
view entertained by the country at large. Certain- | 


ly itis, if we are to draw our conclusions from the 


general tone of the public press; or if we are to look | 


at what is, perhaps,a still better index of public 
opinion—the course of our intelligeut business men; 
for the reception of the message had the most de- 
cided effect upon the public stocks. No sooner was 
its language heard than insurance immediately rose, 
and, as our vessels returned from their foreign voy-. 
ages, instead of their being sent out again to sea, 
they were suffered to remain inactive at the wharves. 


Such, too, 
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of the senate-—among which I consider myself as 


ine luded— und who were opposed to giving this no- 
tice. They opposed iton grounds directly the re- 
verse of those on which these gentlemen advocated 
it. Those who advocated the notice did so because 
they believed there would be no compromise, and 
could be none. We were opposed to the notice, be- 
cause we did nol agree with them in that opinion.— 
We believed, on the contrary, that a compromise 
might de effected, and a common ground assumed to 
which both nations would agree. We did not think 

that the American title to the whole of Oregon to 
be so perfectly clear as to be indisputable. We held 
that the title of neither nation to the whole country 
was perfect; and, therefore, we could not, and did 
not, believe that two powerful and enlightened na 

tions, such as Great Britain and the United States, 
would go to wer on such a question, so long as war 
could by possibility be honorably and properly avoid- 
ed. ‘I his was the view of all who opposed the giv. 
ing of notice at this time. We wished to give to 
both parties in this controversy a breathing time—a 
season for calm and mature reflection; under the in- 
fluence of which they might come to some just, and 
honorable, yet pacific conclusion; and because we 
thought that the immediate giving of such a notice 
as was proposed would bring Great Britain to one of 
two allernatives—either to acquiesce in the state of 
things in which we had placed the question, so as to 
permit us to get possession of the territory by the 
gradual results of colonization, or to change the 
onus, and cast the blame of making war frum our 
shoulders upon bers, compelling her to take the at- 
titude of the aggressor. 


There were other gentlemen in this body who 
acted from different views. These were in favor of 
a compromise. They, too, thought that our title was 
not perfect, but yet were in favor of giving notice, 
because they believed, notwithstanding the tone and 
language of the message, thal the two measures were 
coimpatible—that we might give this notice to ter- 
minate the convention, and yet effect an amicable 
compromise of all our difficulties. The grounds on 
which they come to this conclusion seem to be three. 
In the first place, they think that the language of the 
executive shows that he still entertiams the hope of 
compromise. They ete to us his express language, 
where he says that hopes an amicable arrange- 
ment may be made of the questions in dispute. | 
am fully aware that the president does use this lan- 
guage, and tha: the same thing was said twice by the 
secretary of stale, in the course of the correspon. 
dence; but it seems impossible to me that, on the 
plainest and justest rules of construction, the mes- 
sage can be considered as expressing that meaning. 
lt is a most solemn and weighty state paper, address- 
ed by the executive of the nation to a co-ordinate 
branch of the government, and in which he is bound 
to hold the plainest and most explicit language—to 
stale with the utmost frankness his real sentiments, 
and to give the reasons on which they are founded. 
This is his duty, and this he has performed. And 
he says, very clearly, that he recommends this no- 
tice in order that we may assert our title to the 
whole territory, and, if necessary, support that title 
by arms. I cannot look beyond the message for the 
president’s motives. Todo so would, in my judg- 
ment, be to disparage the character of the president. 


Another ground taken by these gentlemen is, that 
the presnlent wants to employ this notice as a moral 
weapon, not a physical one. But no such idea is 
expressed in the message. The language of the pre- 
sident is explicit to the contrary. Ii looks nut to a 
moral, but a physica! termination of the difficulty.— 
But, admitting that he wants to use it as a moral 
weapon, what does that mean? It must mean that 
he wants to use it for the purpose of intimidation. — 
Now, I submit to the common sense of every gen- 
Ueman, whether, if his notice should be used in that 


light, with a great and powerful nation like Great 


Britain, its effect, instead of leading to a compro- 
mise, would not be precisely the reverse. Jt would 
be a direct appeal to her fears, to induce her to yield, 
under such a motive, what sbe would nut yield other- 
wise. 

The third reason is, that the convention of 1818, 
renewed in 1827, was wrong from the beginning; 
that, as a measure of policy, it was a great mistake; 
that its effect wus to fetter the assertion of our rights; 
and that it would have been better, so far as our 
rights in the lerritory were concerned, if there had 


| been no such copvention at all. In that opinion Í cannot 


concur; 1 dissent from it wholly: | hold precisely the 
opposite opinion; 1 believe that, but for that conven- 
lion, the preservation of our rights could have been 
effected ouly by an appeal to arms. We must either 


have gone to war in 1818 and 1827, or must hare ac- 


quiesced in the hostile claims of Great Britain, (for 
in chat case they would have been hostile.) If we 


was the view taken by snother portion could al that time have obtained the latitude of 490 | 
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as a compromise boundary, it would have been wise 
in us to have done so; but we attempted it in vain. 

That attempt failing, what other alternative was 

left us? Either this convention or war. The con- 

vention was a substitule for war; and, while it pre- 

vented war, it at the same time preserved our rights 
in Oregon inviolate so long as the convention should 

continue. I think that those who entered into that 
treaty acted wisely. It has become but too com- 

mon at this day for us to sit in judgment on the acts 
of our predecessors, and to pronounce them to have 

been uvjust, unwise, or ‘unpatriotic, while we pass 

over the circumstances of their day, and under which 

they acted. Look at the men concerned. Look at 

Monroe—at Rush—at Clay; at would ve hard, in- 
deed, to pronounce men like these to have been 

either unpatriotic or unwise. Or, if we look at the 

greal names of those who have since acquiesced in 
the measure they adopted—at Jackson, and at other? 
since—it would be hard to say that such men deli- 

berately acquiesced in an arrangement hostile to the 

best interests of their country. I do not name the pro- 

minent individual concerned, (understood to refer to 

Mr. Adams, ) because his course since that time has 
cancelled any previous credit to which be might have 
entitled himself. 


Such was the state of things when this resolution 
of notice was first introduced into the senate. Since 
then, as I have said, there has been a mighty change: 
public opinion has developed itself, not only on this, 
but on the other side of the Atlantic; and that voice 
of public opinion has uttered itself most audibl; and 
clearly in favor of a compromise. Here, too, the 
same change has been manifested, insomuch that I 
hazard nothing when ] say that a Jarge,a very large, 
majority of this body is at this moment in favor of a 
compromise—an honorable compromise. And does 
not all the language and conduct of the British go- 
vernment itself clearly demonstrate that it is in fa- 
vor of a compromise; and substantially on the basis 
which we have ourselves olfered? Sure Iam that 
no intelligent and reflecting mancan read the lan- 
guage of Sir Robert Peel in reply to Lord John Rus- 
sell, and not see thal he is prepared to act on a pro- 
position substantialify the same with that which was 
rejected by Mr. Pakenham. ‘This declaration of the 
premier of Great Britain was made with very great 
effec'; his object in making it was not to censure the 
able and very faithful representative of G. Britain 
in this country, but to give emphasis to the assur- 
ance that he was ready to make a just and fair com- 
promise of the disputed question. 1 hope sincerely 
that our government has not overlooked that decla- 
ration; it was a direct step towards compromise, and 
I trust it has been met in the same spirit. I trust 
that intelligence has, before this time, gone abroad 
to Great Britain to that effect, so as to remove the 
only difficulty which now lies in the way. 


Under the views that J entertain, it is no Jonger a 
question whether our difficulties may be pacifically 
arranged or not; nor is it even a question as to-the 
manner; it is simply a question of time. But there 
ought to be nu delay, because the business of both 
nations and of the wotld requires that it should be 
settled. On great, and momentous, and delicate 
questions jike these, there are the highest public 
reasons why there should be no delay. Once settle 
the question of Oregon, and we may then settle the 
question of Mexico; but till then, Mexico will cal- 
culate the chances of a rupture between us and G. 
Britain, anu if she sees any chance of a war against 
us, she will go over to the power which makes war 
upon us. Remove these chances, put an end to such 
a hope, and Mexigo will speedily settle every pend- 
ing question between her aod the United States; and 
then, Í trust, that we shall deal generously by her.— | 
She is weak—tleeble in the extreme —aad I trust 
that we shall adupt no harsh measures with her. 

have now explained the change which has taken 
place in the bearing of this measure of police on 
the questions of peace and war. The change con- 
sists ia this: that when the notice was recommended 
there existed no hope of a compromise, but now the 
highest and most confident hope is felt by almost all. 
Now, therefore, there is no great interest connected 
with our deciding this question of notice, one way 
or another. Just in proportion as the prospect of 
compromise was small, ine importance of the notice 
was great; but, as the prospect of compromise in- 
creases, the measure of notice becomes of less and 
less importance. We have now reached a point 
when we can decide the qa stion without much feel- 
ing on either side. 

Í now proceed to inquire what is the bearing of 
this measure on the position of the executive, and 
what on the position of the parties in this budy. 

The conduct of the executive must now be great- 
ly changed. He must act very differently now irom 
what he would have done when he recommended (he 
notice uuder the persuasion that there could be no 
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compromise, but that we must assert our rights by | 
arms. That he can advise the same thirz now | 


10 


not the remotest expectation of a compromise. 


now he has a different view, and thinks that Great ive message first came in; and | cannot vote under 


Britain is ready to meets with an offer such as we 
made, | here say that, n he shall now decline that} 
offe- I do notenvy him the consequences that shall) 
follow. The change which has taken place is not; 
a change in the pre-wcent; it is a change in the state | 
of things. So far from ita being any inconsistem y. 
it is, ou the contrary, the highest consistency tu agree | 
to a compromise when matters have reached a poin! | 
which was not contemplated when he sent us his, 
message. There ts prevalent among us a 1778 
error in regard to this matter of consistency. Some | 
persons think thal consistency consists in a uniform | 
aiherence to one policy, let the circumstances of | 
the country change or not. Others think that con | 
sistency hes in always thinking the same way, after 
a man has seen the most cogent reasons for chang- 
ing his opinion. The consistency of these persons 
ie much like the course of a physician «ho, in the 
treatment of a malignant fever, should give emetics | 
and calomel at the beginning, and then hold tissell | 
bound to continue to give emeticrs and calomel 
through every subsequent stage of the disease.— | 
Consistency like this would kill the patient; and there 
is no statesman worthy of the name who would be 
guilty of the political quackery of advocating always 
the same course of policy, though the circumstun- 
ces of his country had completely altered 

But not only has the execulive p sition changed, 
but the position of the parties in the senate has 
changed in no less degree; and my friends here whe 
go for all of Oregon (friends | will call them, for ! 
have no other than the most friendly feeling towards 
them) mu-t ard do feel that there has been a change. 
So long gs they thought that notice was wholly in 


consistent with any compromise, they were its warm 
| 
| 


end enthusiastic advocates; but now, when they be- 
gin to deer that, notwithstanding the giving of 
the notice, a Conpronise may still be iffected, thes 
find themselves without the same reason for their 
former z-al; and [shall not be at all surprised if, 
before this quest.on ts finally put, these very geutle- 
men shall vote against the notice allogether. 


But 1 trust the friends to whom | allude have un- 
dergone a stili further change besides that of their 
position. I trust they now begin to see that there 
are some doubis in regard to our title fo the whole 
of Oregon. That it is unquestionable they catuot 
now say; for it has bees questioned wilh great abili- 
ty in their presence on this floor. I know, indeed. 
that their convictions have been as honest as they 
have been strong. But, admitting that our mile 
seemed to them ever so cleat, is not something due 
to the changes which have since taken piace? ls 
nothing due to the fact that a majority even of their 
own political friends think that our title is hot so 
clear but that a compromise may be hunorahy e 
ſectie? [s nothing due to their opinion? A-J doe- 
not the mere fact of such a division of opinion among 
men perfectly honest on both sides present the strong- 
est reason why the dispute need not and ought not 
to be decided by force? I appeal to these senators 
as patriots, as wise and prudent inen. to say. when 
our contest is with so great a power, whether they 
gre willing to hazard all for a question on which the 
opinions of good and honest men all over their coun 
try are undeniably divided, L appeal to then as par 
ty men. to suy whether they will insist on pushing 
this question to such an extreme as to divide their 

arty. 

As to the other portion of the senate, (in which | 
consider myself as included.) it is undeniable that u 
great chang: has taken place. J feel wt myselt.— 
Nothing could once have induced me lo consent to 
the notice recommended by the president; but now 
it is very possible | may give my vote for a modified 
notice in some form. . 

And this brings me now, at length, to the direct | 
question Shall we give to Great Britain the notice | 
proposed, or shall we not? The question is not frec 

bt. 
9 in its favor is, that it will prevent the 
continued agitation of this Oregon question being 
kept up in the country and carried into the next pre- 
sidential election. The measure of notice, if pro- | 
perly qualified, will, | trust, keep all quiet until the 
vear bas expired, and that then there will be no 
room fur any further difficulty. l l 

Another reason in its favor is, that in all probabi- 
lity Great Britain will not make a final move until 
congress shall have acted on the subject; so thal we | 
should. as soon as possible, do something in the mat- 
ter. If it were not fort 
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us say plainly what we mean to say. 
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for a naked absolute notice. 
same state of things which existed when the execu- 


the remotest impression that there will be no cumpro- 
mise. If any gentleman once hoped so, and would 
have gone for the notice under that hope, that motive 
has now passed away. 

Nor can vote forthe resolution, which has been 
sent us (rom the house of representatives. I have 
two objections to it. It is equivocal in its meaning. 
Iv it - eana to declare that tae president may settle 
this dil ulity by this compromise it means nothing. 
lor tie picssdent has that right; but if it means as a 
hint to negotiate for a compromise, then I am fur 
speaking more plainly. lam most decidedly against 
vil equivocation in the matters of state policy. Let 
If we mean 
compromise, let us say compromise; and. noi send the 
president @ resolution on which he may put just any 
lnterpretation that suits him. 

If we give this notice at all, I think it shonld be 
given substantially as has been proposed b» the gen- 
Ueman from Georgia. IC J consent to the notice. 
it will be, os | have said, to keep this agitation from 
running mlo the next presidential election, and 
linally to terminate the question; and if we give 
at ll, let us give it precisely as we intend, ex 
pres-ing the opimon that the ditticully should be 
settled by compromise. So mých $ feel inclined to 
vote lor: 8 : 

But this whole measure is subordinate to a higher 
end, viz: the preservation of peace and the settle- 
meut of our difficulties without a resort to arms. My 
vole in regard to notice will rest on the question 
whether the notice will advance that end or not.— 
And f shall. the re ſote, reserve myselfunt I shall ve 
salished ou that point. 


I have thus stated why I am for a compromise. 
wid bow fac] am ia favor of giving notice. I vote 
on both subjects under circumstances in which | 
find . yselt placed, and for which J am notin the 
vast respo. siple. Tam doing the best Í can where 
Hensel and not wnet f might have done under 
dierent cercumstances. | repeat (hat for these cir- 
cyustances Tam not responsible. I early resisted 
that stale. ol things shich haw now come to pasy.— 
11 1843 this question for the first time assumed a 
dangerous aspect. I then saw, or thought I saw, 
what was coming, and l examined the que-tiun un- 
der all its aspects. After the tmeturest reflection | 
came to the conclusion which I then stated. I saw 
that there were two routes beſore u-: one of them 
was lo adhere to the convention of 1827, to du nu- 
thing to terminate it, and to adhere strictly aud 
rigidly to its provisions. I saw that although for a 
line that convention operated beneficially tor Great 
Britain. yet the period was at hand when vur turn 
wouid come to derive its benefits. lis operation 
theew into her bands the Whole fur trade of that re 
giun, and we stood by while the whole of that rich 


harvest was reaped by her subjects: but I saw that. 


we would soun derive the most important advantages 
irum the provisions of the treaty. The re-istless 
Increase of our population and the gradual progres 
ul their enterprise was bringing them fast to the 
tout of the Rocky Mounte ins. Tue great South 
Pass had been Ji-covered, and I saw (that the setle- 
went of Oregon by Awmericun citizens was rapid) 
approaching. 

lf we should only adhere strictly to the conven- 
ton, the progress of things would eventually decide 
who shuuld have the possession of the territory.— 
Our poser to populate the region, and thus tu ob- 
tain ats .clual pusse-siun, was tur greater than that 
of Great Brilam. lis distance from us was far less; 
the access lo n was through an open, grassy cout 
try, and, to men so active and hardy as our western 
pioneers, the journey presented comparatively but 
small difficulty; whereas to reach Oregon frou 
Great Britain required a ciccumnavigation of twenty 
thousand miles—a space but little short of the cir- 
cuinterence of the globe. Of all the spots on the 
face of the earth, presenting to her the possibility 
of colonization, Oregon was the most remote.— 
There were hundreds of colonies that lay nearer, aud 
presented a better soil and climate. Even New 
Z:alanud Was nearer to the shores of England. All, 
therefure, we had to do was to stick to the conven- 
tion, to observe all the provisions with the most 
scrupulous fidelity, and then let the question of title 
be quietly and gradually settled by the actual occu- 


shall be given! Iwill vote, under no circnmstances, 
The circumstances of 
which he advised then, is impossible. Then, he had the case have greatly changed. We are not in the 
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from its geographical position, the United States 
must ultimately get the whole ofat But, even if 
her calculation was otherwise there were great ime 
pediments in the way of her giving notice to termi- 
nate the convention. She could do so if she pleased; 
so could we: this was an express provision of the 
treaty, and could not, in itself, be considered asa 
hostile wovement on either side. But there was 
another convention which Great Britain contends 
to be still in existence, but which we insist has ex- 
pired, and that is the convention of Nootka. This 
treaty of Nootka is in striet aualogy with our con- 
vention of 1818; and if she should give us no notice, 
it could not be set aside unless its provisions were 
violated. We had observed the terms of our conven- 
tion, and this foreclosed her from the responsibility of 
such a movement. 


It seemed, then, to me clear as the lizht of hearen 
that it would not do for us to make a movement of 
any kind. We wight, indeed, give our people some 
facilities iff reaching the couwrtry; and when they 
got there. we might extend our laws over them per- 
sonally, but not territorial'y. I doubted then, ond 
still doubt, even the expediency of going so far as 
that; but, most clearly, we could not set up our 
laws there territorially; because the moment we 


should do that, we mist establish a custo honse, ’ 


and levy bnd collect duties; and if there js any thing 

that can ufienate the affections of tuose peaple from ’ 
us, it will ‘be the collection of hirn: ties O nez- ` 
ple have gone there as onr fathers came to New 
England at- Ihe, hégioninz; and one properties end 

they seez isthe enyoyvment of tree trade. Thes will 

contend as earnestly for the free enjovment of the 

trade of the Pacific as their ancestors cid tor thut of 

the Atlantic before the revolution. If we levy high ` 
duties on their infant trade, they will soon find a 

neishboring power who will extend to them greater 

advantages in this respect, and whose influence | 
might rend the territory from you. My disposition 

has been to let them go there and govern themselves. 

That is a business for whietr they seem to have a 
native instinct, that marke their or.win. Let them 
go there and settle the country, and then eradually, 

and with great judgment and caution, extend our 

laws over them, us it may become necessary; for 

here ie the must delicate and critical point in the 

whole affair. 

Tne other course that lav open to us was that 
pointed out in the bill of 1843. which provided for 
the practical assertion of our rights in the territory, 
and the exercise of our sovereignty there to a cer- 
lain extent, by the passaze of certuin general laws. 
| thought this course net to be a fit nud proper one. 
I saw very plainly what would be the consequence; 
and, infeed it requires but little reflection to per- 
ceive this. To extend our settlement in Oregon, in 
conformity with the provisions of that oll, would 
be inconsistent with the term- of the convention, aad 
would speedily bring us either to negotiation or to 
wur. | antic pated that the result would be negotic | 
ation. And what thee: Neyo sation must end either 
in Compromise or war. Í neser could believe in 
any other result. | also saw that, if we compro- 
promised, it must be on the parallel of 499. The past 
history of the whole matter decided thal: and, be- 
sides, us 490 was the boundary on this side of the 
Mountains, most people would think it reasonable 
and natural it should be the boundary on the other 


ride. ; 


But I would go neither for notice nor for compro- 
mise, su long as we could persevere in what | cun- 
ceived lo be the true American policy. Hence } 
nd resist the bill of 1943, 10 common with many 
able men in both houses. [i passed bere by an eq i- 
vocal majority of one vote, (the senator voting un- 
der instructions in the affirmative,) but it was lost 
in the other house. Since then the proposition for 
notice has been repeated, with a view to taking pos- : 
session of the whole country. Atl so now we are 
where we are—a pusition which all ought to have 
foreseen—where we must compromise or fight. 

I say. then, if there is any responeibility attached 
to the circumstances in which J find mycrelf, I stand 
acquitted from any participation in ii. The respone’. 
sibility lies among wy friends on the right. 1 dowht 
not they acted palriotically, but impaticutly in obe- 
dience to the imputhence of their peuple. They have 
suffered themselves to be pushed iuto their present 
position without due reflection. : 

Now, being brought to the allernative by circum- 
stances over which 1 have no control, J go for com- 
promise and against war. But in this course l am 


pallun and possession o) the country. To this course | actuated by no unmanly fear of consequences. 1 
there was but one impediment: Great Britain might | know (hat, under the existing state of the world, 


give the notice. 


But Í had no such fear; for l had | 
he force of this considera: | read the discu-sion of this question on her side, and for jurtice and equity caunut always prevent them. - 


wars are somelimes necessary; (he utmost regard 


A tnoming the notice fer the j J thought 1 cleariy saw that she placed no great | And when war must be met, I shali be among the | 
tion, 1 should be fur postponing value on Oregon, as a permanent possession of the last to flinch: I may appeal to my past history in 


present. 
And now the question, 


in what form the notice | British crown, but rather seemed to conclude that, | support of this assertion. 


But | am averse to going 


e 
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But mel for itese Olay. l basher te San Thon we hst have Horny 
A. nm Wels ee ena: ). ted prace \ to guaid obe southera fronter, awl ue to prue ) 
isa positive good a do war isa positive evil; and f tect our northern frontier, and another to operate 
cling to peace so long as it can be preserved consis- | on our northeastern boundary, and still another to 
tently with the national safety and honor; and | am cover om Indian frontier. At the least estimates, 
azainst war so long as it can be avoided without s we shall require a force of not less than two hnn- 
sacrifice of either. lam opposed to war in this) deed thousand men in the Geld. Jo addition to that, 
case, bevan-e neither of these exigencies exi-t: ii the venerable and intelligent Albert Grallatioa has 
muy be, as [ conceive, avoided without sacrificing calculated the cost of such a war ut sixty-five mil 

| 

There is another reason why [ am opposed to it: But this is net all. We shall be plunged into the 
the war would soon vease lo be for Oregon; the | paper system as deeply aa we were in the days of the | 
mrukgle would be for empire, and it would be be- revolution; and what wil) then be our situation at 
tween the greatest power n Eu ope on the one side, | the conclusion of the war? We shall be left with a 
and the greatest and mos! grow ing and spirited people | mortgage of seven hundred and fifty millions of dol 

of the weston the other, It would be pressed on lars on the labor of the American people; for it all 
upon buth skies with all the force, vigor, energy, and | falls on the labor of the country at last, while much 
perseverance of two greal and brare nation:; each of the money will go into the pockets of those who. 
would strike the other in the most vulnerable point, ‘struck nota blow in the contest. © We stiould thea 
and the blows would be tremendous. Amidst the up- have the task of rest ving a eircul sting. medinm of a 
roar of such a contest, Ovegon would soon be forgot- | sounder character, an! that from the deepest degra | 
ten—ullerly forgotten: to be recovered, if at ull, on ; dation of the currency. This ia a hard job, as at auf 
the contingencies of success or the reverse. l us know who have gone through with it. Bede, 
whole Umun. I believe that the most succes shall have passed Away they will witness a contest 
and triumphant war we could wage—even if in ten | between hostile generals. He who conquered Mexi- | 
years we should get all the most extravagant advo. | CO» and he who conquered Canada, will eaeh insist 
cate of war has dared to hope ſor—if we could take | bon his right to the seat of power, and they will 
the Canadas, and New Brunswick, and Nova S-otia, end their struggle by the sword. Freedom thus lost, 
and every other British possession, and drive her flay institutions thus undermined and overturned, never | 
frum the «hole continent, and prosecute our advant- enn be recovered. The national ruin will be irre. | 
ages UIl we had accomplished the downfall of the | trievable. 
British throne, and she would yield up spear and I appeal, then, to gentlemen near me—to my friends, ! 
shield and trident at our feet, it would be to us the | whose separation from us on this question | deeply 
most disastrous event that could happen. I do not|regret—and | say to them, is it lor you, who are 
now aliude to the ravages and desolations of war- democrats par excellence—for you, who are the ene- 
fare; to the oceans of blood that must flow, and the | mtes of paper money, and the sworn destroyers of 
Various miseries that ever accompany the coutest of 
acm-; because | have never observed that the state- 
ment of these things had any great effect upon a 
brave people. No doubt the evil would be very 
great, because there are no two nations in the world 
who can du each other so much harm in war, or 80 
much good in peace, as Great Britain and the United 
States. The devaslauon wouid be tremendous on 
both sides. ‘Tie indumitaole industry, and enter- | 
prise, and perseverance of our widely spread and 
still spreading and multiplying population, gyill goon 
find ways and means of repairing whaleyer mecely 
physical disasters war can itler Bat war hag far 
heavier inilictuons for a tree people; it works a social 
and political change in the peuple themselves, and 
in the character of tuei institutions. A war such 
as this will be of vas: extent; every nerve and inus- 
cle on enner side will ve strated to the utmost; 
every commandable dollar will be put in requisition; 
Dut a portion of our entire frontier vut will becoue 
the scene ol contest. Id vin tea Mexican war on 
the ove side, and an [adian war upon the other. lu 
Haines wiil be aij around u; t worl be a waron the 
Pacific and a war on the AUante: it will rage or 
every side, aud till the lind. Suppose Oregon shar 
be abaudoned, we must raise seven armies and two 
navier: We Tul raibe aud equip un army against the 
Mexicans; and Jet h wan suger at the wmeation of 
such u power. Uuder the guidance and tra ming o. 
British vtlicers, the Mexican population can be ren- 
dered a turatndabie ene. Seo what Britain has 
made of tue icevle Sepuysof Lidia. The Mexicans 


area braver aud a harder people, and they will 
forw ibe cheapest of all armes. Wun good traiu- 


either the national honor or the tational safety.” But | lops of dollars, but that amount is toa small. A 
if these dangers did exist, to a certain extent, Wat hundred millions is not an over estimate; and of this 
is still highly mexpedient; because our rights inj sum of filly million inet he raised annually, by | 
Oregon can be sustamed with wore than an equal) ans or paper: so that, allowing the war to continue | 
chance of success without war than with m. Phis| for ten vears, we shall have an amount of five han- 
is a great and weighty reason against war Flu who; deed millions of public debt. A ld to this the lasses | 
goes so stoully to war for all of Oregon or none,” which must accrue on loans: it will be very difficutt | 
may possibly come out of it with “none.” Icon | to ges these loans negotiated in E irope; for, owing 
cede to my countrymen the possession of all the bra | to the unfortunate manner in which thus air has: 
very, patrioti-m, and intelligence which can be} been conducted, the feeling in E fope will be ge- 
Claimed for them, but we shall go inte this contest | nerally against us. We cannot obtain the requ | 
with great di advantages on our side. As Jong as site sums under an interest of thirty and furt) 
Great Britain hus a large force in the east, and is per cent. Add all these expenses, and dur total 
mistress of the sea, she can curry on the war at nuch debt will not be less than .seven~hundred and fifty ; 
less expense. millions. : R | 
My next reason is, that, though it is alleged that | the i-fuence of the war will naturally be to'obliter- | 
We must fiat in order to protect our Citizens iu Ore- | ate the line of distusction between the state and 
gon, wistead of their protection wur would ensure | general governments. We shall hear no more abont 
ine ir uiter destraction. It is the most certain way | state rights, but, tbe government will become. in 
to sueriwe them. This} wilt never consent to do. | effect, a zeggsolidaied republic. By our very sur- 
They ave Anerican enizens—onr brethren and kind- | cess, it will.give'a military impulse to the national 
red. We bave encouraged them to go theres and I mind which can never be overcome. The amtsitien | 
never Will give a vote the result of which wust be! of the nation will seek conquest after conquest, aui 
their uiter aud speeds destruction. But if we make | will soon become possessed by a spirit totally incooe | 
a Comprumise on latitude 490, they will all be sate, ! sistent with the forms and genius of our government, | 
for, if Lam rightly intosmed, there is not a man of | and this Will lead, by a straight aud easy road to that! 
them to be found north of that line. This will carry | gulf of all republics—s military despotism. Then: 
all the points we have in view, instead of sacrificing | we shall have to provide for three or tour successful 
them ail. generals, who will soon be competing fur the presi- 
{ am against war, too, for reasons common to the dency. Before the generation which waged the war 
all banks and all artificial classes in suciety—is it for 
you to vote for a measure of such very equivocal | 
success? 

But I have stili higher reasons. I am opposed to 
war as a friend to human improvement, to human 
civilization, to human progress and advance:nent.— 
Never in the history of the world has there oreutred 
a period so remarkable as the peace which folluwes 
the battle of Waterloo for the great advance made | 
in the condition of human society, and that in various 
torms. The chemical and mechanical powers have 
been investigated and applied to advance the com 
forts of human life in a degree far beyond all that | 
was ever known or hoped before. Civilization has: 
been spreading ns imuence far and wide, and the | 
general progress of human society has out-trisped i 

ail that had been previously witnessed. Ihe imven 
tion of wan has seized upon and subjugated two great 
agencies of the natural world which never before | 
were made the servants of man: } refer to steam and 
10 electricaty, under which, of course, I include . 
in gnetisi in all its phenomena. Steam has been 
controled aud availed of for ail the purposes of hue | 
mau intercourse, and by its resistless energies bas | 
brought nations together whom nature had seemed te 
separate by insurmountahle barriers. Ii has short 
ened the passage across the Atlautie more then one- 
half, wlile the rapidity of travelling on land has been 
three lines greater than ever was known beſore.— 
Within the saine period man has chained the very 
lightning of heaven, and brought it down and made 
it administer to the transmission of human thought. 


msomuch that it may with truth be said that our 
ideas are not only transmitted with the rapidily of 


‘two hundred millions of souls. 


aam — 


„iht, tat by Homne Pell Africe wires ara 
Steet hoang theesebvesin ah dire Saas oer the globe, 
aud wien their mystic meshes shall at length have 
been perfected, our globe itself will be endowed with 


a sensitiveness which will render it impossible to 


touch it on any one point and the touch not be felt 
from one end of the world to the other. All this 
progress, all this growth of human happiness, all ths 
spread of human lizht and knowledge, will be ar- 
rested by war. And shall we ineura re-ult like that 
for Oregon? Aad this work is as yet hut con newel; 
it ix bat the breaking of the dawn of the world’s 
great jubilee, lt promises a day of more refine- 
ment, more intellectual brightness, more moral ele- 
vation, and consequently of more human feltcity, 
than the world has ever seen fron its creation. 

Now the United States and England are two na- 
tions to be pre-eminently instrumental im bringing 
about ihis hippy change, because [ consider them as 
heing the most advanced in the ecale of human iine 
provement, and most in cirernstances to further this 
anelioration, because they have the control of the 
Lreatest and most extensive commerce at present in 
existence. We have been thos distinguished by Pro- 
vule ee fora great and a noble purpose, and l trust 
we shal} fulfil our high destiny. 

Agam, Lam opposed to war, because [ hold that 
itis now to be determined whether teo seh nations 
as these shall exist Sur the future as friends or ene- 
mies, A declaration of war of one of them against 
the other must be pregnant with miseries, not only to 
the vselves, but to the world around them. 

Another reason is, that mighty means are now put 
into the hands of bath to cement and secure a per- 
p tual pea e, by breaking down the barriers of com- 
merce and uniting thew more closely in an intercourse 
mutually beneficial. If this shall be accomplished, 
other nations will, one after another, fallow tre fair 
example, and a state of general prosperi:y, here to- 
fore nnknown, will gradually unite and bless the nae 
LOWS of the worid. . 

Auld far more than that. An intercourse like this 
points to that in-piring day which philosophers huve 
hoped for, which poets have seen in the bright visions 
of fancy, and which prophecy has seen is holy vi- 
sion — hen men shall learn war no „ore. Who 
can contemplate a state of the world like this, and 
not feel his heart exuit at the prospect? Aud who 
ean doubt that, in the hand of an omnipotent Provi- 
dence, a free and unrestricted commerce shall prove 
one of the greatest agents in bringing it about. 


Finally, Jam against war becaus- peace—peace is 
pre eminently our policy. There are nations in the 
world who may resort to war for the settlement of 
their diflerences, and still grow great; but that nation 
Is not ours. Providence has cast our happy inheri- 
tance where ils frontier extends for twenty-three de- 
grecs of jalıtude along the Atlantic coast. fi hes 
given us a land which, in naturai advantages, is per- 
haps unequalled by any other. Abundant in all re- 
sources, excellent in climate; fertile and exuberant 
in soil; capable of sustaining, in the plentiful enjoy- 
ment ol all the necessaries of life, a population of 
Our great mission 
as a people is to occupy this vast domain—there to 
luii the primeval command to increase and multi- 
pls. and cepienish the land with an industrious and 
virtuols population: to leves the forests, and fet in 


‘upon their solitude the lgbt of day: to clear the 


swamps and horasses, and redeem them to the plough 
and the sickle: io spread over hill aud date the echoes 
of human labor and human happiness and content- 
ment: to fiil the lund with cities, and towns, and vil- 
lapes: lo unite ms opposite extresmnitice. by turnpikes 
and taslreads: to scoop out canals for the transmis- 
ston of its products, and open rivers for i's internal 
trade War can only impede the fulfibuent of this 
high mission of Heaven; it absorbs the wealth, and 
diverts the evergy which might be so much better 
devoted tu the improvement of our country. All we 
want is peace—eslablish peace; and then time, un- 
der the gunlance of u wise and cautious policy, will 
soon efl et for us all the rest I say time will do it, 
under the miluence of a wise and masterly mactiviec 
ty—a phrase than which none other has been fess 
understood or more grossly misrepresented. By 
sume, Who should have known Better, it has been 
construed to mean inaction. But mere imertness, 
and what is meant by a wise inactivity, are things 
wide apart as the poles. The one is the Uspring of 
ignorance and of indolence; the other is the result of 
the profoundest wisdom——a wisdum which luuks into 
the nature and bearing of thing-; which sees how 
couspiring causes work out their effects, and shape 
and change the condition of man. Where we Gnd 
that natural causes will of themselves work oul our 
gord, our wisdum is ta let them work; and ali our 
task is to remove impediments. In the present case, 
one of the greatest of these impedimeuts is found Ja 
our impaticace. 
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He who cannot understand the difference between 
an inactivity like this, and mere stupid inaction, and 
the doing of nothing, is as yet but in the horn-book 
of political science. Yes, time—ever-laboring time 
vill effect every thing for us. Our population is 
now increasing at the annual average of six hundred 
thousand. Let the next twenty-five years elapse, 
and our increase will have reached a million a year, 
and at the end of that period we shall count a popu- 
lation of forty five millions. Before that day, it will 
have spread from ocean to ucean. The coasts of the 
Pacific will then be as densely populated and as 
thickly settled witb villages and towns as the coast 
of the Atlantic is now. In another generation we 
shall have reached eighty millions of people, and, if 
we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds to our 
prosperity or our success? With one foot planted on 
the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific, we shall 
occupy a position between the two old continents of 
the world—a position eminently calculated to secure 
to us the commerce and the influence of both. If 
we ubide by the counsels of common sense—if we 
succeed in preserving our constitutional liberty, we 
shall then exhibit a spectacle such as the world ne- 
ver saw. 1 know that this one great mission is en- 
compassed with difficulties; but such is the inherent 
energy of our political system, and such its expan- 
sive capability, (hat it may be made to govern the 
widest space. If by war we become great, we can- 
not be free; if we will be both great and free, our 
policy is peace. 

Before I resume my seat, allow me to say a few 
words which relate personally to myself, and then I 
will relieve the senate. 


I have been charged with having more inclination 
for the annexation uf Texas than for the retention of 
Oregon; and it has been said that my partialities are 
strong for the south, but very weak in comparison 
_ for the north. But why is Texas spoken of as par- 
ticularly connected with tue Southern states. lal- 
ways thought that Texas formed a part, and a very 
important part, of the valley of the Mississippi, and 
that the hearts of all who loved the West were par- 
ticularly set upon its acquisition as a means of per- 
ſecling and consummating the union of our great 
Western world. I never knew that Texas was con 
fined (o a southern latitude. I thought its higher 
portions extended up to the latitude of 420 north, 
not far from the great pass of the Rocky mountains; 
and l have been in the habit of supposing that the 


Southern states proper had not so great an interest 


in it as hud the great West. But it seems I was 
wrong, and that the annexation of Texas was a 
purely Southern question. Admitting it to be so, I 
put my defence on the ground that | have treated 

uth questions—that of ‘Texas and that of Oregon— 
in a manner best caloulsted to keep both, and that 
the course | pursued was the only ettectual means to 
unile Texas and to retain Oregon. If my course 
was diferent toward the two, it was becanse the cir- 
cumstances of the two were entirely different. In 
the case of Texas time was against us; in the case of 
Oregon time was for us: and hence the difference in 
my policy. Texas has been secured. We were at a 
point where she must come under our influence, or 
under that of England. I was anxious to prevent 
the latter, and secure the former; and 1 knew that 
tine would be against us. I had to contend against 
time, which waits for no man. That was no case for 
a masterly inactivity. J therefore wrested boldly 
with the question, and success has proved that the 
policy wassound. But, in the case of Oregon, time 
was in our favor. My policy in both cases was the 
same—to avoid war, and to preserve peace. l had 
no fears of a war with England. I knew that Texas 
was an independent state, and had so been acknow- 
ledged by England hberseil; so that, if the people of 
Texas consented to the annexation, the opposition of 
England had nothing to stand on; and that we had 
nothing to fear from Mexico, unless she was aided 
by England; and that England would not aid her un- 
less with a view to the Oregon question. And | 
thought that, if the Texas question was not settled, 
there would be bitter feeling between us anu Eng- 
land. We are both the descendants vt the same 
stock— both jealous and brave—doth fund (too fond) 
of war; England would have interfered, and then it 
would cost us a war to recover that which, by a wise 
and a bold policy, we might ha ve effectually secured. 
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THE TARIFF. 
LETTERS OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 
2222 Net eee Sa Se ee 
Boston, February 23, 1846. 


My pear sin: When I wrote to you on the 16th 
of last month, 1 proposed to present in another let- 
ter some facts in regard to the progress of the spin- 


ning of cotton since the firat high protective tacilf in 
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1816, to the cotton year, ending 31st of August, 
1845. 

These I shall offer for the special consideration of 
those who inhabit the cotton growing region of our 
country; and of those who brought forward and car- 
ried that law through congress. 


The tariff law of 1816 was founded in wisdom, 
and lam ready here to make my acknowledgments 
to those distinguished statesmen of the cotton grow- 
ing states, who successfully consummated an act that 
has done so much to promote the prosperily of the 
whole Union. 


The primary object on the part of (hose members | 


of congress representing the cotton planting states, 
in establishing a high protective tariff, was to extend 
the consumption of their great staple in this country, 
by excluding foreign made cotton fabrics, and sub- 
stituling a domestic article manufactured of Ame- 
rican cotton. I think the authors of the tariff Jaw 
of 1816 may congratulate themselves, and their 
countrymen, on the complete success that has fol- 
lowed from the adoption of the minimum of twenty- 
five cents the square yard, contained in that bill.— 
Under its beneftigent operation we have been ena- 
bled to supply our own population with cottons of 
the coarse and middling qualities, and to export to 
foreign countries to the amount of four or five mil- 
lions of dollars annually,—for which we receive in 
payment, tea, coffee, sugar hides, copper, &c. These 
goods, the product of our own labor, have become a 
substitute for coin, in the several countries to which 
they are shipped. 


It would.seem that the founders of this system of 
high protection to labor, ought to be satisfied with 
its results, as the quantity of cotton now spun in the 
United States is far greater than the most sanguine 
of its friends anticipated in 1816. According to a 
statement made up by Mr. P. T. Jackson and Mr. 
John A. Lowell, for the use of the tariff convention 
held in New York in 1832, the home consumption of 
cotton prior to the passage of the act of 1816, was 
eleven millions of pounds, being about three-eighths 
of the quantity now spun at Lowell. s 


The quantity spun in Great Britain in 1816, was 
eighty-eight millions of pounds. There are no data 
to be relied upon for continuous returns of home con- 
sumption between 1816 and 1825, 1826. 


In 1826-'27, the returns were made in a New York 
price current, and they have since been continued, 
and are deemed to be as correct as the nature of the 
case will admit. 


In 1826-'27, the amount spun in the United States 
was 103,483 bales, which we may estimate at 330 
Ibs. each, [net of tare] equal to 34,149,390 Ibs. 


In the same year, the quantity spun in Great Bri- 
tain was 197,200,000 pounds. From 1828 to 1830 
was a period of embarrassassment and distress 
among manufacturers. consequently the consumption of 
1829—˙30 was only 126.512 bales, of about 345 Ibs. 
each, amounting to 43,646,640 Ibs.; while the con- 
sumption in Great Britain was 247,600,000 Ibe. At 
this period some of our southern friends, who had 
been foremost in advocating home manufactures, and 
had counted largely on the benefits anticipated by 
them in 1816, from the operation of the protective 
policy, [as greatly augmenting the consumption of 
their staple,] began to manifest dissatisfaction, with 
what they considered the slow progress of our cot- 
ton manufactures. The idea entertained, and pul 
forth, was that we should never require so much, as 
to bear any considerable propurtion to the consamp- 
tion of Great Britain. This, as will be shown, was 
a false view ol the case, and has proved a capital 
error. 


In 1832-33, the quantity spun at home reached 
194,412 bales, averaging perhaps 360 pounds each; in 
1335-36, 236,733 bales; in 1837-"38, 246,063 bales; 
in 1839-"40, 295,193 bales; in 1841-42, there was 
deep commercial and manufacturing distress, and 
consumption receded to 267,850 bales. In the latter 
part of the year 1842, and in 1343, after the present 
tariff law went into operation, a revival of business 
throughout the country took place, and brought up 
the amount spun to 325,129 bales. 


lo 1844-45 [year ending 31st of August last,] the 
amount spun was 389.006 bales. There is a quan- 
tity of cotton consumed in the interior of the state, 
which, never having reached the sea ports, is not in- 
cluded in the New York statement, that bas been 
estimated to be at least 41,000 bales; we shall there- 
fore estimate the total quantily at 430,000 bales, of 
410 lbs. each, net, making a total of 176, 300, 000 
pounds as the consumption the last year, against 11,- 
000, 000 pounds in 1816 — being a period of twenty- 
nine years. 

The consumption in Great Britain has gone on 
steadily increasing, but not in so rapid a ratio as in 
the United States. The returns for 1845 have been 


received“ and amount to 560,000.000 Ibs. against 
176.300 000 Ibs. in the U. States Tnus the increase 
in the United States from 1816 to 1845 has extended 
from 11,000,000 to 176.300.000 Ibs. in 29 years, be- 
ing an augmentation of sixteenfold. The inerease in 
Great Britain in the same period of time has been 
from 88,700,000 Ibs. to 560.000.000 lbs.; being an 
augmentation of less than sevenfold, against an 
increase in the United States of sizxteenfold. 


These are not only striking, but important faets, 
and present a view of the case, which refutes the 
anticipations of those who entertained different opi- 
nions of the future increase of the spinning of cot- 
ton in this country, fifteen years ago. I cannot but 
hope that the views and opinions of some of the 
prominent men of the south may undergo a change, 
when they examine this question dispassionately; and 
that they will come to the conclusion that they are 
deeply interested in the spinning, as well asin the 
producing of cotton at home. As regards the future, 
if the general peace of the world be maintained, 
and the leading business concerns of the country are 
not disturbed by the legislative action of the federal 
government, there is no reason why the increased 
home demand for cotton shuuld not go on in as rapid 
a ratio as during the past. This would be doubling 
the present consumption in a little more than eight 
years. 


There are now an immense number of spindles 
under construction in a majority of the states, (pro- 
bably not Icas than five hundred thousand,) all of 
which are intended to be in operation before the first 
of January, 1850, and the probability is that at that 
time the quantity of cotton spun, will seach 650,000 
bales, of 410 Ibs. each, oi 266,500,000 pounds.— 
There will, also, be a great increase in Great Bri- 
tain, but not in the same proportion; as we possess 
some advantages in the manufacture of heavy goods, 
which are not enjoyed in England. So long as we 
produce better goods, and can maintain our super 
ority abroad, there will be a constantly increasing 
export demand, which is of great value to the whole 
country. Upon a review of tbis branch of industr 
it appears to me that ils fulure prospects are excel- 
lent, if not disturbed by bad banking, and (what is 
still more pernicious to all brancbes of business) un- 
stable and unwise legislation. 


The tariff has already been altered several times, 
(I believe six or seven) since 1816. 

If the present movement against the act of 1842 
shall succeed, in accordance with Mr. Walker's 
plan, it must be followed soon by a counter move- 
ment;—if not on the part of the people, the governe 
ment itself will recommend it, for revenue. 


It may be truely asserted that the coarse cotton 
fabrics, such as are worn by the laboring classes, are 
sold as cheap here as in England, or in any part of 
the world. Of course there is no further burthen 
imposed on the consumers of this description of 
home-made goods. It has been said that the exist- 
ing duties on cotton goods prevent importations of 
almost every kind. This is so far from the fact, that 
for the last three years, the amount of cotton, and 
mixed cotton and worsted fabrics, printed and plain, 
imported, have been larger than in former years, 
having ranged from 310.000, 000 to $13,000,000.— 
This large amount is of the finer descriptions, and 
such as are worn by the fashionable and rich. We 
‘hall continue to import largely of these luxuries, 30 
long aa our people have surplus means to expend in 
dress; and the permanent revenue, under the present 
aystem, will be much greater than under that pro- 
posed by the secretary of the treasury. 


The question has often been asked, why not reduce 
the duties on cottons, if you can sell them so low?— 
I answer, that the duty now is nearly inoperative, 
entirely so, on some kinds, such, for example, as are 
exported in large quantities. Jf the duties were re- 
duced materially on the coarse goods, I should inter- 
pore no objection, provided ample protection was 
maintained on the middling and fine qualities. This 
is a malter to be carefully arranged by practical 
men. We have now certainly nothing to fear in the 
manufacture of yarns as high as No. 14—so far we 
can goon without protection, but the higher num- 
bers require protection, and it should be a specific 


*Quantity of yerns spun in Great Britain, iu 1845: 
494.000. 000 pounds. 
Exported in 


yarns 134,500,000 lbs., valued at 
12d., 24 cts., $32,230,000 
Exported in | l 
manufac's 202,360,000 lbs., valued at 
183 d., 36} cts, 73,000,000 
Coneumed at 
hoine 158,000, 000 lbs., valued at 
— (40 c., 63, 200, 000 
494,860,000 3 
Whole value of coton manuf ed in 
9168, 380, 000 


England, 


Oe ee 


. The law, as it now stands, although inopera- 
tive on coarse cloth, gives confidence to the mvest- 
ment of capital in machinery, for the manufacture 
of finer fabrics,—in fact, a very large amount is al- 
ready invested in mills, which produce yarns and 
cloth as high as No. 60. Without protection, and 
thal in the form of specific duties, there will be no 
increase of machinery adapted to the middling and 
and fine fabrics. The great amount of printed cali- 
coes requires protection, and will suffer severely 
without it. I will not dwell longer on this subject 
of cotton. l trust I have presented facts enough to 
satisfy the cotton planter, that his interests have been 
promoted by creating another market, and a large 
ohe too, for the spinning of his staple. We actually 
consume [wear] more pounds of cotton in this coun- 
try than in Great Briiain—since nearly more than 
two-thirds of the quantity spun in that country is ex- 
ported in the form of yarns and cloth. We work up 
more than France, and quite ss much as 60,000,000 
of Germans. Our consuming ability on this, and all 
other comforts of life, is. beyond that of an equal 
number of persons of any other country, and five 
times as great as that of Russia. 

The Tactories of only Massachusetts and a neigh- 
boring state, spin annually 18,000 bales of cotton.. 
We received one million of barrels of flour (more 
than the whole export of the United States to fo- 
reign countries) the last year. The amount of pro- 
ducts of states out of New England, taken by Mas- 
sachusetts the last year, amounted to $40,000,000, in 
cotton, lead, wool, sugar, coal, iron, flour, grain of 
all sorts, pork, beef, lard, tobacco, rice, &c., &e.; 
for which we paid in the products of our labor; and 
this is a steady and increasing market for the arti- 
cles I have named. 

In fact, the state of Massachusetts (not to speak 
of the other New England states, which are all large 
consumers) affords greater support to the agricultu- 
ral and planting states, south and west, than any 
other in the Union, and greater to the strictly agri- 
cullural states, than all foreign countries. The ta- 
riff of 1842 was enacted as much for the benefit of 
the southern and western states, as for Massachu- 
setts, and they have derived as much advantage from 
it in proportion to their capital. Of the truth of 
this declaration, theylwill be satisfied after a year’s 
experience under Mr. Walker’s plan of low ad va- 
lorem duties. 


“The notion is prevalent, I am fully aware, that the 
northern and eastern states, those engaged in manu- 
facturing, enjoy the principal benefits from the pre- 
sent tariff. But this is not the case. By reference 
to the following quantities of protected articles, pro- 
duced out of New Englund, almost wholly, you will 
see that there are other great protected interests in 
the country, hesids the manulacture of cotton and 
wool. The duties on these are from 40 to 100 per 
cent., and on spirits to a greater extent. There are 
produced 

450 to 500,000 tons of iron. 

115.000, 000 pounds of sugar. 

200,000 pouncs maple sugar. 

9 to 12.000.000 gallons of molasses. 

5 to 7.000.000 tons of coal. 

50 to 60,000,000 pounds of wool. 

10.000. 000 bushels of salt. 

60 to 70,000, 000 gallons of spirits, mostly from 
grain. 

12 to 15,000,000 yards of cotton bagging. 

20,000.000 pounds bale rope and twine. 

80 to 90,000 tons hemp and flax. 

To this list might be added twenty minor articles. 
worth in the aggregate more than the whole amount 
of cotton fabrics produced in the U States. 

Iron, we still import 70 to 80, 000 tons, including 
nearly all used on railroads, which can and will be 
produced at home, as soon as increased capital is 
acquired. We now produce more iron than France 
or Russia, or any other country, save Great Britain, 
whose product is now 1,500,000 tons. 

Within a len years there can be no doubt that the 
product of trun wili be doubled, provided the pros- 
perity of the country is not interfered with by ex- 
periments, made vy congress on the labor and cur- 
rency of ihe country, which isa greater discourage- 
ment to tranches of business requiring large fixed 
capital, ihan is imagined by many of our legislators 
who make and unmake tariffs. 

It is estimated that at the present prices of sugar, 
the cultivation in a very brief period of time will be 
extended to the required home consumption, now 
about 300,000, 000 lbs., which in ten years may be 
500, 000, 000 pounds. l have no doubt that the best 
interests of the nation, require that the present duty 
should be maintained with other protective duties. 
This extension of sugar cultivation will employ a 
large amount of labor, now devoted to the produc- 
tion of the cotton. 

u would seem that several states of this Union 


— 
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might With profit multiply the occupations of labor. {law oppressed the poor. 1 confess this assertion sur- 


It appears to me, they require new sources of sup- 
port, and the progress and condition of their popu- 
lation with the amount of production, present to the 
reflecting portion of the people a strong argument 
in favor of such new sources; | will state a few 
facts. 

The state of Virginie contains 64,000 square miles, 
and had in 1840 1.239.797 inhabitants, being less 
than 19 to the square mile; gross producis according 
to Professor Tucker $76,769,053. 

New York contains 46,000 square miles, had in 
1840 2.498.917 inhabitants; products in the same year 
$193,S06.433; add the product of navigation as dis- 
tinct from commerce, which is omitted, on 650,000 
tons shipping $20,000,000; making in the aggregate 
$213,000,000. 

In 1790, by the first census, Virginia had 12 per- 
sons to the square mile, and New York 73; now Virs 
ginia contains 19, and New York 58 to the square 
mile. 


In 1820 Virginia had a population of 1,065,379; in 
1830 1,211,405; in 1840 1,239,797. New York-in 
1820 1,372,812; in 1830 1,918,608; in 1840 2,428,921. 

In 1850 New York will probably contain nearly 
3,000,000, and Virginia say 1,260,000—these facts, 
one would suppose were sufficient to induce the peo- 
ple of Virginia to introduce new branches of indus. 
try, and to establish the modern internal improve- 
ments for transportation, that the rich resources of 
the state may be developed. The condition of the 
two Carolinas are much the same as Virginia. The 
population of North and South Carolina in 1830 
1,319,172; in 1840 1,347,817—increase.2: per cent. 
in ten years, (principally in North Carolina.) 

Even in Great Britain the increase in the same 
time was 11 percent. In Massachusetts, although 
there were 81} to the square mile io 1830, against 
17 in the Carolinas, there was an increase of 21 per 
cent. from 1830 to 1840. The aggregate products 
of the two Carolinas in 1840 was $59,595,734, with 
a population of 1,347.817. The products of Nassa- 
chuseils with a population of less than 800,000 pev- 
ple, amounted at the same lime to 6100, 000, 000, and 
now the products of labor and capital are more than 
$120.000,080. 

I have introduced these statements for the purpose 
of exhibiting fairly the true condition of some of 
the old states, and to awaken the public mind in 
those states to the importance of bringing out the 
productive labor, by introducing new branches of 
business, in order that the industrial classes may be 
profitably employed, and to show thatthe three 
states named, have as great a stake in protecting the 
labor of the country as any other in the Union — 
They have now but little else than soil and physical 
power remaining. You possess but a small amount 
of productive power, ln the form of railroads and 
labor saving machines. You have a deep interest in 
common with all the states in upholding the labor 
of the country. You seem to be satisfied that the 
time has come when something should be done to 
improve the condition of your peuple. The people 
of Virginia with South and North Carolina [parts 
culurly the tuo former states] have pursued a poli- 
cy that has brought them, so tar as population is con- 
cerned, to a stationary condition; and from present 
indications I should not be surprised to see Eastern 
Virginia and South Carolina with a less namber of 
people in 1850, than they contained 1840. 


If you propose now to enter upon those pursuits 
that are certain in their operations to give employ- 
ment, and that of a profitable kind, to your people, 
and to create a market at home for your agricultu- 
ral products—what object can there be in transfer- 
ring our workshops tu Great Britain? The suuth and 
west have every motive to give efficient protection 
to the Jaborof the whole Union: First, because those 
employed in the mechanical and manufacturing arts 
are the best customers for your agricultural pro- 
ducts; and secondly, because you desire to engage in 
those departments of labor yourselves: l say, then, 
look well to this project now under consideration at 
Washington, to change our whole revenut system.— 
There is one principle upon which every govern- 
ment, and every commercial community with which 
I am acquinted agree throughout the world; and that 
is, to establish specific duties, or a valuation of their 
own. Mr. Walker has reversed this decision, and 
recommends ad valorem duties on an alleged valua- 
tion abroad. I deem this feature in the bill a viola- 
tion of sound principle, and such as must be con- 
demned by men of all parties whose experience and 
knowledge are of value. It is no other in practice, 
than to drive from Our foreign trade a large number 
of honest importing merchants, and to place their 
business in the hands of unscrupulous foreigners.— 


Time may reveal the truth of this prediction. 


‘The president and his secretary of the treasury 
has stated that the operations of the present tariif 


— 


prised me, coming from high functionaries of the 
government, who have the means of obtaining cor- 
rect information. I assume the responsibility of 
stating, that a laboring man may be, and is, clothed 
with American manufactures from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, and that he is as cheaply 
clothed as a laboring man in Great Britain, or any 
other part of Europe, who wears the same comfor- 
table garments; and that the revenue is raised prine 
cipally from articles consumed by those classes of 
society who are in easy pecuniary circumstances.— 
[ beg to refer Mr. Walker to the reports from the 
customs, and ask the favor of him to present them 
to the president, and he will there find the 
only article on which the poor man is taxed to any 
extent, is sugar, and that cannot be deemed very 
onerous when he obtains his tea and coffee free of 
duty, and with a favorable prospect, if the present 
duty be maintained, of very soon being supplied from 
our own soil with sugar, at a price much below that 
now paid. It is an error of the president and sec- 


i retary to put forth a statement that the tariff of 1842 


oppretses the poor man—when the principal part of 
the revenue is derived rather froin the luxuries, than 
the necessaries of life. 

When we hear from high sources of transferring 
our workshops to Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, I should be glad to know if it be proposed to 
transfer our intelligent working men with them, and 
whether a farmer in Ohio can be made to believe 
that these men will eat more of ‘is beef and pork in 
Old than in New England. This is @ strange doc- 
trine, and sounds to me quite anti-A merican, and are 
just such sentiments as were uttered by the old to- 
ries previous to the revolutionary war. 

There is one other point to which | shall allude in 
the report of the hon. secretary. He says that the 
wages of labor are lower now, than previous to the 
tariff of 1842. If he means the wages of labor in 
the manufacturing portions of the country, I will 
state a fact which, I think, completely illustrates the 
incorrectness of his assertion. 

In the state of Massachusetts, the institutions for 
savings are obliged by law to make returns to the le- 
gislature. In the annual returns just published, I 
find the following: 


SAVINGS BANKS IN MASSACRUSBTTS. 


Increuse | p- i 
Number of Amount in de- | ee in 
depositors. deposited. posi: deposed: 
1841 | 39.832 | 86,485.424 82 
1342 | 41,102 | 6.675,878 05 1.270 8190.453 23 
1845 | 54 255 9.214,954 07 13.154 | 2 539,076 02 


Being an increase from 1841 to 1842 of about 3 
per cent. on depositors, and about 31 per cent. on 
amount deposited, and an increase from 1842 to 
1845 of about 32 per cent. on depositors, or nearly 
II per cent. per annum, and abont 38 per cent. on 
amount deposited, or nearly 13 per cent. per annum. 

[ shall make no comments upon this extraordina. 
ry exhibition of the increase of depositors and de- 
posites, further thao to state that all the world 
know for whom those ‘admurable institutions were 
established and by whom they are used. 

I wall not trouble you with more facts, arguments, 
or illustrations upon this great question, national in 
its chracter, and as broad as the limits of the Union, 
and one thas reaches the condition of every indivi- 
dual in it. 

I have personally no more interest than any other 
citizen. If the governinent adopt a course of mea- 
sures that prostrates the labor of the country, I shall 
in common with every other citizen feel its effects. 
We are, I hold, one great family and indissolubly 
linked together, and the chain cannot be touched 
without the vibration being felt at either extremity. 

I entertain and cherish a strong American feeling; 
although born and bred in Massachusetts, I have a 
feeling of pride in the honor and character of every 
state in our Union. I desire to see our whole popu- 
lation go onward and dike iu a course of prospe- 
rity and Lappiness. My affections for this country 
are not bounded by geographical lines, and whether 


1 find myself in Maine or in Georgia, still I am an 


American citizen, protecte-| by the same constitu- 
tion and laws of one of the most prosperous and 
happy countries upon which the sun ever shone.— 
With all our party strifes and bickerings the country 
goes on prospering, and I trust, io prosper. I have 
only to ask of those who are now the actors on our 
great political stage not to experiment upon the 
prosperity and destinies of a happy and contented 
people. With sentiments of the highest respect and 
regard, I remain, dear sir, your friend and obedient 
servant, ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 

To the hon. Wittiam C. Rives, Castle H1, Albe- 

marle county, Virginie. 


IOLE. 


POST83CRIPT.—The Hibernia steamer, wuh Liver- 

wi dates to the 411 inst. rescned Halifax on Tuesdiy. 
By n chain of expresses exiending upwards of 8 thoneand 
miles. the intelligence brought by her has been hurried, 
by the proprietors of the Sun, and reached us just in time 
to be crowded into this number. 

Vhe packet ship Patrick Henry. which sailed from N. 
York the sa ne hour with the express pito' boar R imer, 
renched Liverpool in 21 davs. “Phe St. Nicholas picket 
ship which also left at he sume tine fur Havre, reached 
tha portio 21 days. No intellivenee of the Romer. — 
The Hib ruin steamer, reached Liverpool on the lith 
ult. in 13 days. o. 

Sır Roperr Pses.’s arawn PROJECT. for molifvins the 
corn Jaws aad providing finances, having bren debated 
in the house of commons for three weeks—"afforting 
food for twelve nights’ incessant oratory”—was so far 
bronght toa close on Saturday ni h.. th February, as 
to arrive ata division on a point which was c maidered 
a test. The majority for the nivister was 971 The 
honse hy this vote has only pled zed itself to go into com 
mittes “All he multifario ts parts of the s :heine, have 
yet to be discused, and affirmed ur rej ced before it 
reaches the house of lords, tiere, the same time - con · 
suming process iat he repeated, and p-obably the spring 
may he fur advanced, or we have got into the summ. r 
rolstice, ere the legisin ive adjudication be compiete.— 
What a prospect in the interim for the trade of the coun. 
try—for that trade which, irrespective of e ‘naequencrs, 
must stl go n, however deranged, as its stoppage. like 
that of the functions of the anime body, would involve 
the very exsmetion of vitahty u-eli!“ 

Al uding to the debate, the Londan paper says; “The 
eye of the hawk never followed iis prey with greater 
intensity than the public, out of doors, have turned 
to these debates in parliament Not that the spereties 
themselves were cared for; they literally became a bore. 
Bni dav after day the people looked for the result down 
the endless columns of the daily prints in vain, until the 
Interest dec pened mto anxiety, followed, as. the dreary 
monotony of words proceeded, by absolute . detpa: r. 
Nor was this despair unnatural when it is copudered 
how mighty are the interests now trembling in the ba- 
la ne. H. W great has b en the expenditure of lime and 
talk—and how tar the result is from being yet co sian 
mated. Every merchant, every tradeani in, every one in 
businese, in short. experiences the painful, in some in 
atu Cs, the ruinous results, of this state of transition 
Parliament has been siting more thay a month, and 
nothi z has been dune—tbsalutely nothing, for we are 
as yet only entering va, th- thresh Ad of the inve sti 2u 
tim T'he debate which clo ed on Saturday is the firs: 
akirmish—the precusor of the general eazazemen'.” 

‘The quean m whether the corn laws should be forth 
with repealed, or the final repeal postponed for three 
years, accurding to Mr. Peel's. project, was one of great 
einbirrrassiney. Mr. Peel had conclade i to leave tne 
decision of this point to parliament, with the und rind - 
ing thut he would cheerfuliv carry out their decision 
whatever it might be. Mr. Vilbers made the motion far 
inn nedinte repeal and the question was pending when 
the steamer left. The decisiun was expected ty be in 
favor of Mr. Peel's ong'nal pr: ion. | 

The tate of the mea: ure in the lords i3 preganant with 
consequences of the highest the most cvnnnanding inte- 
rest. ‘l'he measure is sale 1% the C sis | 
unden‘able; is u soin the lords? Wall tne peers with 
a ij tity. in the commons of 97, und in the present 
state of excited public feeling, throw out the measure, | 
an; thus force on a dissolution of parlament? Our fir. m 
belief is, thatthe peers will pass the bill; and in this 


| United States, ‘I'exas, &c., 


Te avarcitv of money has 
naret Duin 
the Ing) fortnight the market uns been dull. with ne-dtoy 
prices, and matters would have remained in the lethar 
gic state had it not been for the arrival, on Monday, of 
the Pa rick Henry, which sailed on the 6.h, and which 
has brought the presiden.’s ineszage to congress, and the 
correspondence between the British and American mi- 
nisters relative to Oregon. ‘Tne turn which this vexed 
question has taken has excited surpriae; fur it was hoped 
that the conmerctal measures of the present government 
would have facilia d the seulernent of the dispute, on 
terins satisfactory to bet parues. The cotton inarket 
advanced on sume descriptions an eighth when the bel 
liverent purport Of the ndvices by the packet transpired. 
The perem;nory refusal of the Americ in government to 
aubiun the question to arbitrato, ou the ground that ir 
would thereby recog vise the rights of the Bri:iah govern- 
ment io a portion ot Oregon, is regarded as puerile, not 
to say insulting These rigita have been long acknow- 
ledged by treaty between the partes, and it is held as 
being too lat: in the day to erase a hond which prece- 
ding negotiators, on both sides of the Atlantic. have c m- 
bined to respect. ‘The friends of peace mourn that the 
arbitration—the most xatistactory mode of settling ami- 
cably a controverted eu = h ud huve been ev un- 
ceremn.onsly rejected, and its effect upon the cotton 
market hua been, as we b ie stated, to make it more de- 
cidedly firin.” 

Preparations for Wur. Whether or nat we are to 
have war, great prepara ions are bein z made for it. The 
army is to be increased 10.000 men, the militia are to be 
in fen lines for immediate trainings the ordnance corps 
are to receive an accession of 1,500 men; the royal ma- 
rines 2500 men; and the land regiments of the line 6000. 
The tneréase of the navy will be about 1000 men.— 

n Tines, 4th inst. 


reLanp. Of all the intelligence brought by the Hi. 
bernia. thut ot the ascertained candition of Ireland in 
regard to tood, shonld, fur the present, interea: us most, 
for the sake of suffering huaanty. Four millions of our 
fellow beings, by a dispensation of Providence, have been 
deprived af mote than half of their usual ecant supply of 
the innterinl upon which they depend for subsistance.— 
Sir Robert Pees anwoyndemesnt in parlianent, places 
the fact beyond donb. that of the potatoes sawed tor food, 
more than half hae become rotier und an awful famine 
and disease can oniy be averted by spirited and timely 
supplies from other countries © Tue government is ce- 
rou-ly alarmed, for fear of n luck of efficient potoroes 
to plant the new crop with. O.ficial reports show that 
"many frintes have wot had a potato for a month past,“ 
and there ia yet tive month to come before another erop 
can be made! 


— 
France. Interesting debates had taken place in the 
chambers, in relation to “the bal ince of power,” as af- 


feensg the United States. President Polk's message was 


blamed as, uncivil as well as impolitic, in relation w 
France. Feelings ofeordtality are alienated by it, and a 
tuturo course of coolness in relanon to the United States 
is predicied. M. Guizot, in his speech, “denied thar he 
had .nterfered inthe mutter to oblige England., His inter- 
ference irs! commenced on the invitation of Texas her- 
self, when Mr. Ashbel S.uith, her agent in Paris, bogve | 
hun to resist nnnex eon. All thit he had done he would 
unbes:tatingly do aguiri. Hes conduct was the begin. 
mag of that independence towards the United Stater 
which Frauce intended forthe future to pursue.” 

‘The Course pursued by the munstry in relation to the 
was approved by a majority 
ul 91. 

“The resolutions of Mr. Allen about the non- inter. 
ference of Huropean governien's on the American cune 


| 10:h inst. 


opinon we are strengthened by the privatu testimuny of | unen! have attiracied very litt: atenuon heteet O ie 
several influentias members of partiamenrt, wih whose | newspaper, Le Siecle, points to them as the midignant 
views we huve been favored. A dissolution of paras | answer of the American legislature to M. Guiz u'. 
ment at ihe present tine would be an asivunding ua | speeches declaratory uf his deterininuſon on the part of 
tivnnl calamity. Matters in Iceland louk serious, and | France, io interfere as often and m such manner as he 
every duy is making them worse. I sease ts already | might see fili in American afaires. It is certain the re 
doing the werk of death; and if Sir Robert Peel's fright solutions will net have the shivbtest eff et on the French 
ful unt cipations of the future prove correct, that unhap | government.* Iremunrely repudiates the position (hut Eu · 
py country is destined to become a hoge chacnel-louse. | ropean guvefionents have no right tom dle in American 
No serou evil can allect Ireland withvut being felt in matters. and for its part wilt contase, as heretofore. to 
Engiund.“ g exercise ita inflaence in such a manner gs it may think 

The people of England and Ireland have actually | a eessary” „ 
made tue discovery at last, that ludian corn can be Mr. King, the American minister at Paris, gave a 
made intoeatable bread, aud appear te enjoy it accord- | ball on the anniversary ot Washingtons birth day, ane 
jnedy—quire n sensation is prud ced. 

“ Business geverally is dull. Te money market. from 
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Isoa Bombay dates o the Ith of Jannary, fornish 
ie uns of tue great baule winch tuck pluce between 
the Sikhs ano Bru-h forces in the Punjaub, which come 
menaced the 13 h December, and lasted iur -eve val days, 
‘f which we had an account of the canmencement 
anme weeks since. It was another Waterloo for the 
British. ‘Cheir lose, bnt partially known as yet, already 
counted 3 300 in killed ineluding a number of officers, 
ainongstthem, Sir Rober Sale and Gen. MeCaakill. 

The Sikhs’ arny, 2,000 cavalry, 150 pieces uf can- 
not. aod 60,000 infaatry, crossed the Sutleje, about 30 
miles from Lahore, on the 15.h, and on the 18. li eacoune 
tered the British under the governor general. A severe 
confliet ensued, in which the British took 17 guns. The 
fight continued lingoidly from that until the 2 lat, when 
the British auacked a ron: entrenchmen! at Ferczee 
shar, defended by 100 pieces of cannon and 60000 
men. The battle las ed two days. The Sikhs los“ in 
killed and wounded is estimated at frum 25, 000 10 30,- 
00, —their camp and arullery and materiel fell into 
the hands of the victuts. Tue remains of their army 
were dispersed. 


Bosinexs ciacr.us. The spring trade now occupies 
every busin ss man in Bultnnuie, both hands. The 
principal streets, and especially Baltimore sireet, 18 
jammed from end to end, with packages of all imagi- 
nable kinds. The thoroughfares are crowded with vee 
hicies. The hotels are all life. Every thing is in the 
midst of buste. Dash on. quick. 


The first steamboat of the season on the lakes, the 
United States, was advertised to leave Buffilu on the 
sth inst. She was injured by the freshet of the I6tu, 
and will be delayed probably. 

The North river is open to Poughkeepsie. . 

Nw Jess than thirty three foreizn vessels arsived at N. 
York on Wednesday las, neurly all came up the bay at 
une time. During last werk there were 209 arrivals at 
New York, of which 81 were foreign. 


The duties collected at New York, last week, amounted 
to about 8800, 000“ 


Exports to London. The ship Roscoe. Capt Ricker, 


cleared trom Baltimore on the IAth, by George H. Newe 
man with the following cargo, viz: fl., ur, 5,100 bbls; beef, 
494 nercea; pork, 56 tierces 247 bb!s.; cil cake, 33 tier- 
cer 720 bbls ; quercitron bark, 116 bays; sassafras root, 
2 lons; green sulted hides, 35 bundles. 


U. S. derosrrs. on the Ist inst., in the various banks, 
&, subject iv the draft of the treasury, mounted to 
$3,662,560. 


BANR Irkus. The Banks of Masvachusette, accordi 
to their reports to the f-gisigture, show a proportion o 
l dollart in specie to 7 74 109 of depusites and circ na- 
tion, nod DP dollar of total cash assets to 2 75 100 of ta- 
a eass habiines, showing rather a greater expansion 
‘than the New York banks, according tu the lite re- 
turne. 


| Tur New IIANrsink ELECTION, took place on the 
‘The result seems ty huve astoncded the “de- 
mocrts.” and surprised the victors themselves. [t was 
a vio'ent s rug. More votes were token than ever 
was taken in the state befure. The returns ore not yet 
complete, but saflicient to ascertain, that the lovo can- 
didats for governor and tur congress will fall nearly two 
thousand vores short of taeir alied opponents. Ot the 
twelve senaiors, the locos elect threc, the whigs three, 
probably four, and no chowe in the remaining district, 
which of course will be filled by the house. So far as 
ascertatned, the locos have elected 109, the Whigs 115, 
and independents 25. to the house. The districts to 
hear from wel not mareriiily change those proportione. 
Tne mijonty on joint balla wall be about 25 against the 
party tha: has deretoture ruled the Grantie slate. Besides 
a vovernor, a U. S. senatur is tu be elected by joint bal; 
lot. 


Deatns., during last week by small por. at New York, 
7j; at Puiladelphia 10; and at Balomore, 3. 

Deaths in the city of New York during the past year — ` 
The Whole number ot deaths in the ceny of New York 
during the past year, wus 10 933, of whom there were 
white males 5.551; whiie feinules 4.892; black malea 
201; black females 276 ‘There were three deaths of 
persons over a hun'res vetrs of age. ‘The increase of 
deaths m 1345 over those of 1541, is 2,023. 


of the most splendid uffairs of the ‘season. Mrs. Fel- | — At Bultimore 75 of which 21 were under one year, 
lis, bis excelleney's mece, did the h mers of the salons 21 were tree colored, I slave; 16 died of consumpnen; 


the var ona enuses at which we have glanced elsewhere, With that unaffecied and witching grace for which Ame of measles. 


is in u very unsatisſuctory state. With fifteen milions! riean ladies are celebrated ulliahe world over. Upwards 
of money locked up, Waiting the adjudication of the | of 400 of the elite of Parisian society, us weil as all the 
committees of the house of commons, on the various most eminent American citizents now in Paris, were 
railroad projects before them, :t could hardiy be others! pres 111.“ | j 
wise. Bat us the compromises gel their acts, the money) Washington Irving. the United States minister at Ma- 
will fino ita way into circuinuon. ‘Phe r vil, however | drid, has quitted Paris after several weeks stay Mr. 
pressing, is only temporary, und we must even be con. W ueston, the United States minster at Prussia, is now 
tentio bear pailently what we cannot avid. The swects here. 
ure le. eulter to be tasted.” Alselxxs. The French army “have been oui in all di- 
The intelligence of the rejection of the offer to arbi | reciions but the right one, in search of Abd el-Kader; 
trae the Ovegon question ocensiuned a stir in the cotton | and that dauntless hero hid entered and ravayed seve- 
nw ket, and prices advanced 4d. ‘The arocle had been | ral of the French provinces, trom which it had been be- 
doll and declining fur a forunght before tuat news ar- lieved he had been driven forever, and that he had even 
rived out ss had the audacity to advance within three hours’ march 
The same caure occasioned a depression in the money | of Algiers ell. The sufferings of the French soldiers 
mu kei. Ou the arrival of the news by the Parrica had been very great fran fargue and want of food and 
Henry, conrols tell frun 964 to 953. his result is not; clothing. 
to be wondered it, Whea the extreme conduct of the | horses, and had suffered dreadfully. 
United States execunve on the O egon gueativn is consi- 
dered, aud in all commercial circles it lurmed the theme 
of wuxivus converaauon to-day.” 


armed and eeut into the Held“ 


| 


‘but the love of my country,” served throughout 


The greater part ot the cavalry had lost the ir have b. 
Such was the mel- | the view of making a “Lowell in Virgina.” ‘These tails 
ancholy state of affairs, that the militia had to be called | are in Fairfax co.. fifteen inites from the city ot Waste 
out, aud even condemned suldiers themselves had to be | ingtun, ‘and are capable uf iuruiebiug waier to,au mido- 


—At St Louis, during the week ending the 2. inst, 
28 deuths vccurred—all M liter, 7 of which were under 
one year. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER.— Mr. Azariah Fuller, a 
native ot Mitchharg, Muss., who entered the ann, a: the 
age of 16, wus recogn zed by the exquiry of the wife of 
the conunander in cet, “what bad aidueced huu 60 
young to enter the army?” rephed promptly, “Nothing 

ue 
war m Bradtord’s company, left the country he su loved 
at the ave of 82, independent and prosperous. He died 
at Hingham, Muss., vn the 13s February, 1846. 


Factories ix Vireinta.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Atlas, states thui two young and enterpri-ing men 
mght the Falla ot the Potomac for K 110.000, with 


finite extent. 


7 
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SHALL WE HAVE WAR, OR PEACE? 
IF WIR, ARE WE READY? 
—— ———— 6:— — 
Under a serious impression that the situation of affairs 
renders a consideration of these questions of the utmost 
importance to the peuple of this country, we have kept 
repeating them ever since it was announced by the of 
ficial organ at Washington, that the president had de- 
termined tu insist upon our having ALI. or OREGON, on 


RONE” 

We became the more a xions in those enquiries, when 
the president ia his annual message to congress, an- 
nounced to them that “all atemp's at compromise” 
(with Great Britain) “having failed,"—he now recom- 
mended that the joint occupancy of the territory be ter- 
minated as speedily as it can be done under existing ab- 
ligations, and that in the mean time preparations be 
made for occupying the territory at the termination of 
the year’s notice. “At the end of that year’s notice,” 
the messnge says, “we shall have reached a period when 
“the na ional rights in Oregon must either be ahandoned, 
“or firmly maintained. That they cannot be abandoned 
**without a sacrifice of both national honor and interest, 
“is too clear to admit of doub:.” 

How, in the opinion of the president, those “national 
rights,” above referred to. are bounded, as to Oregon, 
the mescuge leaves no doubt about. The paragraph 
which follows the above, says: 

„Oregon is a part of the North American continent to 
which it is confident! affirggned, the title of the United 


States is the beet now in existence.” * * „The 


British proposition of compromise,” (the Columbia river, | 8e 


&c..) “can never for a momen’ be entertained by the 
United Srates, without an abandonment of their just and 
clear territurial rights, their own seif-respect, and the na- 
tional honor.“ 

Noticing the tenor of the message, in the same num- 
ber of ihe register in which it was published, we observ 
ed 'on the Oregon question our worst anticipations 
have been realized. Negoliation is abandoned. Com 
promises have failed. Arbityation is nut even alluded to, 
and would not be acceded to if proposed. The last 
hope, indeed our only hope, Hrocrastination, is limited at 
furthest, in the president's recommendation, to the twelve 
months which he considers the treaty of mutual occu- 
pancy binds the parties to observe. At the expiration 
of that period, at furthest, England must back out of 
Oregon, or fight fur it.” 

Such was the import of the president's annual mes- 
gage, according to our reading. Being firmly persuaded 
that if these recmntmendations shouid be adopted by 
congress, and the atiempt made forcibly to eject the 
British from that part of the Oregon territory which they 
bad so long asserted their rights to, had for so many 
years partially occupi: d, and had with such unanimity 
recently and officially announced their determination to 
“defend,” and accompanied the declaration too, with 
the votes of large apprepriations for their army and na- 
vy, and which appropnations they had gone on to ex- 

nd,—believing, we say, that they were serious in mak - 
ng these declarations, and believing further, that no 
British ininister would dare to propose to a British par- 
ament an abandonment of their claim, thus asserted, 
any more than an American statesman would. dare to 
propose an abandonme:.t of the portion of Oregon which 
our countrymen have occupied, —believing this in all 
Sincerity, we could not but apprehend that if congress 
carried out the presidents recommendations, a war 
would be inevitable, and our anxiety was, that the coun- 
try was not betier prepared,—nor preparing for it. 

We deemed ii a duty to Continues ncessanily to press the 
enquiry, “are we ready,” because we had once witnessed 
the disastrous consequences of commencing a war part- 
ly unprepared, and were anxious that such another se- 
rica of divasters and difficulties should be averted by 
umely precaution and by due preparations. If another 
contest was so near at hand, we well knew that no time 
should be lost, our adversary being already tuy armed. 
We had no faith in their wusting until we sho Moare 
Sor their onset. , ; 

Such remained to be our ispressions of the posture 
of affairs, unul the developments of the last two or three 
weeks in congress, led us tu the conviction, (and under 
that impression we sent vur last number to press, as 
those who read its leading artic'e inust have perceived, 
that the danger of a war between the U. States and Great 
Brituin on account of Oregon had nearly blown over. and 
that 15 a very short time lhut dis pute would be amicubly 
sciliea. 

Tnie opinion was not predicated upon any indioa- 
tion of a change in the views of the president, for no- 
thing official, indicating such a change, had . 
It was predicated upon what had been said in both 
bouses of congress, by thoee who, we believed, had an 
opportunity of knowing, and upon what had been done, 
or rather, upon what had been left undone, by congress. 
ia other ome we supposed it to have been now auf- 


— — pps — ——— — — es 


ficiently ascertained, that congrese were nut disposed to 
carry out the president’s recommendations in any such 
way as in their judgment would e:.danger the peace of 
the two countries; that a majority in that body were nut 
disposed to insist upon our having all of Oregon, or 
none,” nor to attempt an exclusive occupation to the 54° 
40°, and that, so far from considering negotiation as 
hopeless, they appeared disposed distinctly to indicate 
that n goli«tion ought to be resumed, with a view to an 
equitable and amicable compromise of the dispute. 

This difference of opinion between the executive snd 
the legislative departinents of our government, in re- 
gard to the policy of the country in ite foreign relations, 
involving in all probability the question of WAR or 
PEACE, as we stated last week, presents a new and ex- 
ceedingly interesung case under our republican sye- 
tem. 

Upon the president the constitution has devolved the 
duty and responsibility of originating and conducting 
negotiations, and it enjoins upon him from time to time 
to make such recommendations to congress as the pub- 
lic welfare may require. He proceeds accordingly to 
Negotiate,—ascertains that satisfactory terms cannot be 
obtained,—apprises congress of that fact. and asks them 
for such enactments as will enable him to carry out his 
views and enforce what he considers the “clear and indis- 
putable” title of the United States to the whole premises 
in dispute. 

Congress, instead of agreeing with the president, and 
promptly enacting laws according to bis recommenda- 
tiona—certainly hesitate—and appear disposed to under- 
take to “recommend” in their turn. 

Which depariment of the government, under euch 
circumstances, is to yieid—ia the question now at is- 


There has been a sensible reaction, during the week. 
Indications of WaR are supposed w be again discerni- 
ble. The president of the United States cannot, it is 


true, as the “Union” says, declare war.“ That power | P 
po 


is reserved to congress by the constitution. But it is 
obvious that the president has it in his power almost at 
pleasure, to place the country in such a position as to 
make war inevitable. And it is not in the power of 
cungress to compel the president to resume or originate 
negotiation. They can neither oblige him to enter into 
a treaty nor to make a peace. 

A call was made by the senate upon the president on 
the 17th instant, at the motion of Mr. Dayton, enquir- 
ing whether, in his judgment the condition of our fo- 
reign relations was such at present, as to render it ne- 
cessary to increase the army and navy? 

Under the circumstances in which this enquiry of the 
senate found the president, it was hardly poasible for 
him to answer otherwise than in the affirmative, having 
a regard to consistency with the recommendations in 
his annual message. 

His nwesuge in reply, was communicated to the sen- 
ate on the 24th, and will be found in this number—as 
also under the congressional head, the substance of re- 
marks made by senators upon the reading of the mes- 
sage. The subject has occasioned debates in both 
houses every day sincc this message was delivered, and 
it is constantly recurred to, great anxiety being express- 
ed on one hand to ascertain what the president hag re. 
commended;—and on the part of chairmen of certain 
committees on the other part to conceal what he has re- 
oT has the presid id be willi 

at the president would be willing to compromi 
the dispute, by taking aaything lese of Oreyon than tc 
the 549 40 certainly (“according to our reading,” again) 
cannot be deduced from anything in his message of 
Tuesday last, any more than in his annual message. 


One thing is very obvious from this message, as well 
as from the daily publications in the official organ, —and 
that is, that the president is exceedingly anxious that 
congress should commit themselves and the country to 
the course recommended in the annual message. It 
would be unfair to presume that lie desires them so to 
commit themselves in order that they may share with 
him in any respone Kuy for a deviation from that cuurse 
—if a deviation be ulumately found expedient. He 
would hardly continue to urge upon congress to pass 
suc!) laws, without intending to carry them into effect, 
if passed. 

And i' 's brings us to the question. If such Jaws be 
passed, <ad the attempt be made to enforce theim. is it 
probable that war willensue? Will the British yield 
“ail of Oregon,” under an act of the American congress 
for excluding them from jurisdiction and possession of 
any part of in?) Will they negotiate under such an act? 
Or will they fight, rather than be thus backed out, in 
spite of their declarations that they would defend what 
they have so long held, of it? 

hat is one question,—now for serious consideration. 

Will congress yield to this repeated and urgent recom- 
mendation of President Polk? Will they incur such a 
risk of a war with Great Britain for the sake of this dis- 
puted portion of Orego ? Or will they rather concede to 
the British so much of the 1 as has been offered 
four different times, and by four diferent presidents of 


the United States, each of whom had had the subject 
for years and years under consideration, and was wir 
ling to compromise the dispute upon? 

That is another question for consideration. 


If, by adopting the pre: idenus recommendations, the 
country should be precipitated into a war with Great 
Britain for the sake of this disputed territory beyond the 
Rocky mountains, — Is the country in a suitable position 
Sor defence—or ready for the conflict? ; 

That is another question, and one which we really 
Monir it was time the country should be considerin g— 
at least. 


If the country be not in a state of preparation nor ma- 
king any preparation for such a conflict, and be liable to 
disgraceful reverses, until it be placed in such an ade- 

uate posture for defence—to say nothing of a capacity 

or offensive measures, are the measures for preparation 
recommended by the president, by any means adequate 
to euch an exigency as o war with Great Britain? 

That is another question, and one which congress, at 
least, ought to be satisficd about. Indeed we did sup” 
pose, until we rend President Polk’s message of Tues- 
day last, that it was a question which the whole coun- 
trv had a right to be satisfied about. The president evi- 
denily thinks not. In simplicity of heart, it was, that 
we have been enquiring from time to time in rela‘ion to 
the preparations for a war, [which the president now 
himself admits to be probable,} without for one moment 
suspecting that we were disturbing state policy, by a re- 
ference to the topic. The presidency of the Unites 
States is a highly responsible stauon, and whoever is 
cal ed upon to fill it, is entitled to a respectful share of 
public confidence and forbearance. e not only en- 
deavor to pay that “triue to Cesar” in all good con- 
science, but we bespeak that others should fu y award 
ALL TSAT is DUE, or THAT MAY BE DUR We have the 
interest of a common country, and the pride— the proper. 
ride of a beloved country. to sustain, by duly sustain- 
ing its organized authorities. It is ig full view of these 
obl:gations, that we are constrained to ask one more 
question, ai this delicate juncture: 

Supposing the preparations which it appears from the 
message of the 24th, the president has suggested, (whate 
ever they be) should prove to be adequate, have they been 
proposed in such manner as to insure, nay, we will not 
say insure their adoption, but in such a manner as to 
render their adopnon at all probable? Were they made 
in a manuer. becoming such an occasion? 

The idea of making a state secret, of suggestions 
from the president for preparations for war, or the mo- 
tive for aliempting to copcval such preparations or sug- 
gestions, we are utterly -t a lose to conceive. We must 
endeavor to unleur what little we had imagined was a 
part of political education belonging to the republican 
system, in order to fathom this, the merite of a polhey v0 
new io us, and which we had supposed was exploded 
with what we once had of an arbitrary government. 

There are some things, we know, that ought for 
a time to be regarded and preserved as state secrets, but 
it never once entered our imagination, that a general 
p:eparation for a war, or for defending the rights of the 
country by army and navy, was legitimately one of those 
kind of siate secreis, or would ever be so regarded un- 
der such 4 government as ours. Z 

Ivis with absolute amazement, therefore, that we read 
in the president's message of the 24h, and in the daily 
discussions which have since taken place in congress, 
that it has so been, and is so considered by those naw at 
the head ol the government. If any concealment seem- 
ed to us politic on such an occasion, it should be, to con: 
ceal if we could, how little we were either doing or pre 
paring to do, towards preparation, not to conceal what 
we were doing, or were about to do. To our mind there 
seemed cvery inducement to let the whole world know 
that something was proposed to be done, at least, if war 
should become inevitable. Every interest would be pro- 
moted by looming large in that direction. Confidence ig 
infused at home, and respect obtained abroad, by a 
straicht-forward, open, and manly assertion of what ig 
intendea by the government in euch a case. Mr. Pee} 
at once announced to parliament, on receiving President 
Polk’s inaugural address, that he intended to resist the 
American claim therein asserted, by arms, and he call. 
ed tur large appropriations for the army and pavy with 
that view, specifying at the time to what extent he propos- 
ed lo increase each, and parliament prompily voted ap- 
proprialions . From that time to this, that 
guverninent has been busily occupied hurrying on those 
preparationa. 

Aud what has been our president’s course? 

That he made the recommendations to congress which 
he did in his annual message, without ever hinting at any 
adequate preparations ior a war which that course was sọ 
likely to have to encounter, was an enigma to us at least. 
We believe it wae so to the whole country. 

Up to Tuesday last, we remained fully under the im- 
pression hat the president hed made no recommend. 
tion to congress to prepare for a war with Greet Brie 
tain. His message ‘of that day, and the disclosures 
which enquiries bave since then reluetanily obtained 
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from the chairmen of certain committees of congress. 
now apprise us, that the president, instead of proposing 
openly and distinctly to congress, what he deemed re- 
quisite for the oecaston, had, in confidence, through some 
of the chiefs of bureaus, to the chairmen of certain 
committees, made the suggestions for NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
in view of a probable war with Great Britain. 

These suggestions, it appears, were made months ago, 
and yet the members of the congress that were to act 
upon them, up to this duy, have not been made acquaint- 
ed with what these i were, —and upon urgent 
enquiries, they are told that they were made in conf 

„and must not on any account be trusted out of 
the posseesinn of those who have them in charge. We 
refer the reader to the debate in the house of representa- 
tives of Wednesday, which is but one of the several that 
have occurred since, to the same effect. 

If any thing could be suggested, calculated to defeat u 
proposition for defensive measures in case of an impend- 
ing war, itstrikes us that this course would exactly be 


that thing. If appropriations are ever to be obtained of 


the United States congress, or armies and navies voted 
into being, we are very sure it will not be through such 
a process. 

That the president of the United States, whenever he 
apprehends that a war would probably, or could possi- 
bly follow the adoption of a course which he has recom- 
mended, is bound-to inform them distinctly ot the fact. 
and to recommend openly to them at least,—ofics 
and BESPONSIBLY, for their consideration, such prepara- 
tons as the safety of the country may require,—thcre 
can be no doubt. That he has adopted a course so dif- 
ferent in this case, is to be deplored. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 
Population statistics.—Taking the whole country 
there are upon an average, seven legitimate children 
for every two marriages. One half of the children 
die before they attain the age of twenty. Only one 
third of the population live to be 45, and one fourth 
only attain their 55th year. About one fourth of 
the children born, die before they complete their 
first year. | 
Intercourse between France and England. During 
the first 11 months of last year the following number 
of persons passed between these two countries at the 
undermentioned French ports: 


Boulogne, 67,087 
Havre, 17,973 
Calais, 14,815 
Dieppe, 11.495 

l 111,369 


HOLLAND. 

The commerce óf Amsterdam has increased in a 
very remarkable manner. In 1844, the number of 
vessels that arrived by sea was ],842, while in 1845 
it was 2.319. All the exportations increased very 
considera ly, especially of refined sugar, of which 
the quantity was 41,800,000 Ib. or 7,250,000 Ib. more 
than in 1844. In 1845, the importation of cotton 
ebiefly from the United States, was 22,323 hales, or 
double what it was in 1844. This increase is owing 
to the vast development which the neighboring town 
of Harlem has taken as a manufaciuring place. 

HAYTI. 

Hayti dates to the 6th instant are received. The 
Haytian army, amounting it is said to 50,000 men, 
were assembled in three divisions, two of which 
were concentrated at Azua, under command of pre- 
sident Pierrot. The other division assembled at 
Port Paix, is to march by way of St. Jago, for Port- 
a-Platte. The whole to proceed against St. Domin- 
go. Pierrot's orders to the army are said to be san- 
Zuinary. 

AFRICA. 
Discovxaixs.— Death of Mungo Park. Geographi- 
cal Society, London, Dec. 23. The paper read was a 
letter frum Mr. John Duncan, dated Cape Coast, 
October 4, 1845. Mr. Duncan states that though the 


king of Ashantee had refused him permission to pass 


dominions, . it had been 

dy Gov. Hill, be had n able to penetrate 
n by another route. Being at Whyd- 
dah, he had ingratiated himself into the favor of 
Senhor Don Francisco de Suza, a Portuguese slave 
dealer, who has been established there be! ween forty 
and fifty years, and whose influence with the king of 
Dahomey was paramount. This gentleman ob- 
tained for Mr. Duncan an invitation from the king 
fo visit him, and a promise of his protection. He 
accordingly prepared suitable presents for the king 
and his cabareers, and started on the 6th June.— 
Having arrived on the 10th, he presented himself to 
the king in his life-guard uniform, and was most gra- 
ciously received. At the king's desire he went 
through the sword exercises at gallop, which greatly 
astonished and interested the monarch, who in re- 
turn, on the fajlowing day, showed him a review of 
six thousand female troops, whose arms, accoutre- 


through his 


ments, and performances, the traveller ys, were 
truly surprising. Mr. Duncan remained’ at Abo 
mey, the capital of Dahomey, till the 17th, when 
the king, having had the road cleared for him for 
more than one hundred miles, gave him an escort of 
one hundred men, and permission to travel over any 
part of his dominions he pleased. Every where the 
traveller found provisions in abundance already pro- 
vided for him, and ready cooked. He describes the 
Mahee mountains as very remarkable in their ap- 
pearance, and on the summits of the perpendicular 
rocks, of which they were formed, the native towns 
are situated. The mode by which the Dahomens 
successively became masters of the towns is de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Duncan having been informed of the exist- 
ence, in the interior, of persons who could give him 
information respecting Mungo Park. proceeded to a 
large town named Adofoodia, in 13° 6’ N. 10 4' E. 
Here was a large market with articles from the 
Mediterranean and others from Bornou. At this 
place he found a fine-looking Bornouese who spoke 
Spanish, and who told him that he had been twenty- 
one years a slave in Bahia, to the firm of Busby & 
Johnson, of Liverpool. He also met a Tripoli mer- 
chant who had been at Egga, when on the Niger ex- 
pedition. Amali Fautuma, was, it appears, the prin- 
cipal cause of Park’s death. Having complained to 
the king or chief of Yaouri that Park hud discharged 
bim without paying him his full wages, Park was 
interrogated upon the subject, and, of course, indig- 
nantly denieu the charge, whereupon an attempt 
was made to detain the canoe which was at the time 
moored to the bank by a piece of rope. Park, said 
Mr. Duncan's informant, ‘cut off the hand of one of 
the people attemptieg to detain the canoe; this was 
the commencement of the affray which ended in 
Park’s death. The old riest, Terosso Weea, furth 
er states, that about four years ago a white man 


that he, the priest, saw the person purchase, ata 
high price, a long tin tube with large sheets of paper 
in it; but that, after the purchase, the king declared 
the price too little, and made a fresh demand upon 
the poor merchant. The books, it appears, were 
cistributed into different hands, many were cu up 
and sold as amuleis, and some were carried to ou- 
sa, where they remained a very long time. This 
priest had been more than twenty times to Timbuc- 
too, which he described as not so large as Adoſoodia. 
and famed only as a great exchange mart for goods 
in consequence of the facilities for transport afforded 
by thirty-six tmbutary streams which enter the Niger 
within one league of Timbuctoo. From Adoſoodia, 
Mr. Duncan was obliged to return. He received, 
on his way back, the same kind attention from the 
king of Dahomey. On starting from Whyddah he 
had taken into his service a French Canadian, by 
whom he was nearly assassinated. This nan after- 
wards died of fever, brought on by excessive drink- 
ing. The vessel from which Mr. Duncan had taken 
him was an American, which was sold to the slave 
dealers, and soon got off with a cargo of 600 staves. 
Mr. Duncan safely returned to the coast, bringing 
with him ten fine bullocks, eleven goats, two sheep, 
five Guinea fowls, five rare ducks, eleven rare pi 
geons, and sixteen domestic fowls, ull of a very rare 
breed. These were all presents from a part of the 
country never before trodden by an European. On 
his arrival he received every kindness from the cap- 
tains of H. M. cruisers, Who offered to take him ona 
cruise for the recovery of his health, somewhat af 
fected by his toils and anxieties. Capt. Lee, of the 
Jane of London, obligingly gave him a passage from 
Whyddah to Cape Coast, whence his letter is dated, 
and from whence, after some repose, he projects 
starting for Timbuctuo, and descending the Quurra 
to Rabba. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Ephraim D. Dickson, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject vo sale at Fay. 
etteville, in the state of Arkansas, vice James II. 
Stirman, removed. 

Thomas Mussey, collector of the customs for the 
district of New Loudon, Counecticut, vice Charles 
F. Lester, deceased. : 

Charies S. A. Davis, surveyor of the district, and 
inspector of revenue for the port of New Haven, 
Connecticut, vice Charles A. Judson, removed. 


Wilham A. Prichard, collector of the customs for 
the district of Camden, and inspector of revenue for 
the port of Elizabeth city, North Carolina, vice Geo. 
W. Chacles removed. 


} 


from Constantinople came in search of Park’s papers; 


Christopher R. Dickson, to be deputy postmaster 
at Jackson, Mississippi, vice Howell Hobhs, removed. 
Alexander B. Meek, atterney of the U. States for 
the southern district of Alabama, vice George J. 8. 
Walker, whose commission has expired. 
DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Honolulu papers make loud complaints of the 
utter unfitness of Me. George Brown, whom Me. 
Tyler appointed United States consul at Honolulu. 
He has been replaced by another who has not, at the 
latest dates, reached the Islands. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

Promotions.— Corps of engineers. Second lieutenant 
Jeremy F. Gilmer, to be first lieutenant December 
29, 1845, vice W. H. Wright, deceased. 

Brevet second lieut. Edward B Hunt, to be second 
lieut. December 29, 1845, vice Gilmer, promoted. 

Second regiment of dragoons. Second lieutenant 
Reuben P. Campbell, to be first Iteut. November 3, 
1845, vice Ransom, dismissed. 

Third regiment of artillery. Second lieut. George 
W. Ayres, to be first lieutenant, December 20, 1845, 
vice Rankin, deceased. 

Brevet second lieutenant Isaac F. Quinby, of the 
second regiment of artillery, to be second lieutenant, 
December 20, 1845, vice Ayers, promoted. 

Seventh regiment of infantry. Major Greenleaf 
Dearborn, of the first regiment of infantry, to be 
lieutenant colonel, November 26, 1845, vice Hoff- 
man, deceased, 

Eighth regiment of infantry. Second lieut. Robert 
P. Maclay, to be first heut. December 31, 1845, vice 
Browne, resigned. 

Second Jieut. John G. Burbank, to be first licut. 
December 31, 1845, vice Hetzel, resigned. 

Brevet second lieutenant Alfred Crozet, of the 
seventh regiment of infantry, to be second lieut. 
December 31, 1845, vice Burbank, promoted. 

Appointments. Medical department. William Ro- 
berts, of Georgia, tu be assistant surgeon, December 
31, 1845, vice Van Buren, resigned. 

Grayson M. Prevost, of Pennsylvania, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, December 31, 1845, vice Buist re- 
signed. 

Army of occupation—Advance from Corpus Christi le 
the Rio Grande. ‘The first brigade under the com- 
mang of brevet brig. gen. W. J. Worth, composed 
of the battalion of artillery, commanded by tieut. 
col. Thomas Childs, and the 8th regiment of infan- 
try, commanded by lieut. col. W. G. Belknap, left 
their encampment on the morning of the 9th for their 
destination. 

The second brigade commanded by lieut. col. J. 
S. Mcintosh, of the 5th regiment of infantry, under 
major T. Brown, struck their tents on the morning 
of the 40th, and took up their line of march for the 
Rio Grande. 

The third brigade commanded by col. W. Whistler, 
composed of the 31 regiment of infantry, commande 
ed by lieut. col. E. A. Hitchcock, and the 4th in- 
fantry, commanded by lieut. col. J. Garland, were 
to take final leave of their old Corpus Christi en- 
campment, on Wednesday, the lith instant, to join 
the main army. 

The squadron of transports was to leave on the 
20th inst. under convoy of the U. S. cutter Wood- 
bury, captam Forter, and the steamer Monmouth. 

The following proclamation was published in the 
Spanish Janguage and issued to the inhabitants of 
Rio Grande. 

Head quarters of the army of occupation, 
Corpus Christi, March 8, 1846. 

As the army is about marching to the lronter on 
a delicate service, the commanding general wishes 
it distinctly understood, that no persun not properly 
attached to it, will be permitted to accompany the 
troops or establish theinselves in their vicinity, either 
on the route ur on the Rio Grande on any preieuse 
whatever. Ii may save many individuals useless 
eave and annoyance to be informed that rigid 
me@sures will be taken to enforce this regulation, 
which 1s deemed necessary for the interest of the 
public service. By direction of the general. 

W. W. S. Briss, ass’t. adj 't. gen. 
Head quarters army of occupation, 
Corpus Christi, Lexus March 8, 1846. 

Orders, No 30. The army of occupation being 
about to take position on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, under the orders of the executive of the U. 
States, the commanding general deems it proper to 
express his hupe that the movement will prove be- 
neficial to all concerned; and that nothing may be 
wanting on his part to insure su vesirable a result, 
he strictly enjoins upon his command the most seru- 
pulous regard for the rights of all persons who may 
be found in the peaceful pursuits of their respective 
avucalions, residing on buth banks of the Rio Grandes 
No person, under any pretense whateves, will in- 
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interfere in any manner with the civil rights and re- 
Imious privileges of the people, but will pay the 
utmost respect to both. Whatever may be required 
for the use of the army will be purchased by the pro- 
per departments at the highest market price. Tne 
general commanding is happy to say that he has en- 
tire conficence in the patriotism and discipline of the 
army under his command, and feels ussured that bis 
orders, as above expressed, will be strictly observ- 
‘ed. l Z. Tarvoag, brig. gen. U. S. 

a army, Commanding. 

Tha Mexican gen. Mejia is said to have returned 
to Matamnoras on the 2d instant. The Mexican 
. troops this side the Rio Grande—if any—are said to 
be under the command of Garcia, Canales and Se- 
veriego. It was reported in Galveston that gen. 
Toy lor had made a requisition for mote troops, but 
the report was doubted. . 

Four companies of volunteers called out at New 
Orleans, by gen. Gaines, for Texas, without any or- 
ders from the war department, ahd without any oc- 
casion for their services, were paid 651, 600 for three 
months“ service. 


„ 


NAYAL JOURNAL. 
OFFICIAL—GENERAL ORDER. 

Asa mark of respect to the memory of the late 
eommodore William M. Crane, of the U. States 
navy, chief of the bureau or ordnance and hydro- 
graphy, and in recognition of his long and merito 
rious services, the flags of the several navy yards, 
and of vessels of the navy in commission, will be 
hoisted at half-mast, and thirteen minute guns fired 
at noon on the day after the receipt of this order. 

Officers of the navy and marine corps will were 
erape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Gronda Bancnorr. 

Navy eepariment, March 19, 1846. 

The Potomac, U. S. frigate, capt. Mulfck, sailed 
5 Hampton Roads on the 20th instant for Vera 

z. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, which ha» passed 
the house of representatives, and is not yet acted on 
by the senate, contains the following appropriations: 
Breakwater at Burlington, Vt. 
Breakwater at Plattsourg, N. Y. 

Steam Dredge on Lake Champlain, 
Harbos at Port Ontario, 

Harbor at Oswego, 

Improvement of Big Sodus Bay, 
Luprovement of Little Sodus Bay, 
Harbor at the mouth of Genne ssee river, 
Oak Orchard Harbor, 

Dredge Boat for Lake Ontario, 
Harbor at Buffalo, 

Harbor at Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, 
Harbor at Erie, 

Grand River harbor, ` 
Ashtabula harbor, 

Harbor et Cieveland, 

Harbor at Huron, 

Harbor at Sandusky city, 

River Rasin harbor, 

Dredge boat on Lake Erie, 

St. Clair flats, 

Grand River harbor,on Lake Michigan, 
Harbor at the mouth uf Kaiamazoo river, 
Harbor at St. Juseph, i 
Harbor at Michigan enty, 

Little Fort Harbor, 

Harbor at Racine, 

Harbor at Southport, 

Harbor at Milwaukie, 

Harbor at Chicago, 

A Dredge buat on Lake Michigan, 
Harbor at St. Louis, 
Breakwater at Stamford Ledge, Maine, 
Harbor at Boston, 

Works at Bridgeport, 

Harbor at Newcastle, Del. 

Harbor at Port Penn, 

Delaware Breakwater, 

Harbor st Providence, R. I. 

Harbor at Baltimore city, 

Newark Bay. N. J. 

Harbor at Havre-de-Grace, Maryland, 
Savsnush harbor and naval auchorage near 

Fort Pulaski, 

Great Wood Hole Harbor, Massachusetts, 

Navigation of the Hudson, 

Ohio river abuve Louisville, 

Onio river below Louisville, and of the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and Arkansas rivers, 

Removing the raft« f Red River, 

For harbor works heretolure constracted on 
me Atlantic coast, 


20.000 


Exixxe van Van Dixuaz. The following per- 
aous liberated from a seven years captivity on se- 


480 | and the pro 


count of participating in the Canadien troubles of 
1838, landed at New Bedford on the 13th inst. and 
were immediately supplied by the liberal inhabitants 
with means which have enabled them to proceed 
thus far on their return to their home and friends.— 
Their names are Orrin W. Smith, Watertown; Leo- 
nard Delano, do. David House, do.; Joseph Thomp. 
sop, do.; Nathan Whiting, Salina; Robert Marsh, 
Niagara Falls; Dewitt Fero, Canada; John Grant, 
Canada; Luther Darby, Jefferson county. These 
men have sntferred much and the ir tale ie one of 
deep interest, and calculated to move every heart to 
sympathy. 


-A--NAPIONAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANUFAC 
TURES: House of -representalives, Marek 24, 1846.— 
With a view to furnish correct information in regard 
to the character, prices, and ertent of American ma- 
nufactures, as well as to correct misrepresantations 
on that subject, the undersigned respectfully invite 
the artisans, mechanics and manufacturers of the U. 
States to send specimens of their various productions, 
with their prices, to be compared with the British 
manufactures sent from Manchester, and now being 
exhibited in the room of the committee on the post 
office and post roads,“ to influence the action of con- 
har) in relation to the proposed modification of the 
tariff. ° ` 


Andrew Stewart, John Strokm; 
James- Phompson, John H. Encing, 
--- Richard Brodhead. Jacob Erdman, 
— Neander Ramsey, Abraham McIlvaine, 
Moses McClean, John Blanchead, 
James Black, © - --- -~James Pollock, 
J. S. Yost, C. Darragh, 
Joseph Buffington. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS BETWEEN THE Unitep 
STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Among the com- 
munications received, was one from the postmaster 
general,-dated the-Sih inst., in reply to a resolution 
of the house, adopted on the--3d, inquiring whether 
any arrangement had been made for the transporta- 
tion of the mails between this and foreign countries 
—if so, on what terms, &e. The postmaster gene- 
ral says that he became satisfied, from investigation, 
that in the class of vessels contemplated by con- 


four steamships, costing nearly $400,000 each, would 
be required, and that there were talent and skill in 
ihe country. already employed in constructing stea- 
mers, capable of being enlisted in the enterprise of 
developing a higher state of improvement in ocean 
steamships than had yet been exhibited, and that the 
success of the enterprise depended on placing it in 
the proper limits. In interviews with Mr. Mills, the 
poatmaster general urged on him the importance of 
touching at some point in England, and making Bre- 
men the terminus of this line on the continent. He 
was averse to this change, owing to the commercial 
relations between some of his associates and Havre, 
and proposed to extend a monthly line to Bremen in 
another vessel, for $66,000 per annum. Upon a 
thorough investigation of this question, the postmas- 
lee general became satisfied that, by touching at 
Cowes, at the Isle of Wight, and making Bremen 
the terminus of the line on the continent, the public 
interest, as well as the mail service, would be best 
promoted, to give him annually 5400, 000 for that 
service, for five vears. Mr. Milleso far yielded to 
the suggestion of the department as to agree to make 
the line semi-montbly by Cowes to Bremen, reserv- 
ing to go to Havre from Cowes alternately, at the 
rate proposed by the postiiaster general to Bremen, 
and that of his own bid to Havre, which will ma 
the line cost annually $350,000. A proposition ein- 
bracing these terms, il appears, was drawn up in the 
de partinent by the postmaster general, with the guar- 
antee for the faithful performance of ‘the service, as 
required By the act of the 3d March last. It wasex- 
ecuted in the presence of the postmaster of N. York; 
. ition was accepted by the department 
on the condition that the contractors should look for 
payment to an appropriation by congress. Ii is un- 
derstood that the contractors have already com- 
menced the building of ships in the deter mination to 
have at least one vessel ready for service by the first 
of January next. 

In the further executiun of the law, the postmas- 
ter general has made a contract with Charles Mor- 
gan, for the transportation of the mails from Now 
Orleans to Galveston in a steamship, once in every 
five days, and have agreed to give him for the ser- 
vice seventy-five per cent. of the neit proceeds of 
the office at Galveston, and of the distribution to 
Texas, to commence ou the first of July next, for 
the term of four years. The service is now per- 
furmed by Mr. Morgan on the same terms, and will 
continue tit! July, when the contract commences.— 
On another highly important branch, Mr. Johason 


gress, a semi-monthly line across the Atlantic, of- 


says, that Mr. Vande water p to. carry the 
mails in steamships twice a month between Charles- 
ton and Havana, and once in two months fo Chagres, 
so as to connect an overland mail ecross to the Isth · 
mus, with a line of sail vessels from Panama to the 
Oregon, for which reasonable bids have been offered.” 
The proposal of the former ig dt the rate of $65,000: 
a year, and for the latter $16,000; and by accepting. 
the proposal for the service from Chagres by Panama. 
and the Sandwich Islands to the mouth of the Co- 
lumba, the bid for whieh is $46,000. As thie re- 
quires money to be appropriated frg. the treasury,. 
it is thought advisable by the postmaster general to, 
submit the subject to the deliberation of congress., 
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Onio. 4 new stale house has been ordered to be 
built by the legisinture. The convicts af the Peni- 
tentiary are lu be emploped io oonstructing the heavy. 


part of the building. 

Beule of the stale.of Ot . An.offcial repon mado 
to the legislatuse, shows. the eonditian of the stater 
bank, ander the management of. a board of controls 
Sizteen branches have been formad, which ere nemod. 
below with their coadition. : 


Capital (subscribed) $1,769,000 
s id in) 927,307 
Discounts (notes and bills) 1,777,749 


The liabilities and means of hes banks, in regard 
to the public, are as follows: 


Circulation, 11.118.821 
Other liabilities, 1,108,200 
Total liabilities, 62, 29,021 
IMMBDIATE MBRAN®. 

Gold and silver, $448,981 
Bank notes and eight ghecks, 493,702 
Eastern deposites, 297,182 
oe $1,149,865 


The following is = statement pi.the cireulation:: 
Franklin, Columbus, 30 
Exchange, Columbus. 
Chilhleothe, Chillicothe, 
Delaware, Delaware, 
Xenia, Xenia, 


Dayton, Dayton, 82,162 
Franklin, Cincinnati, re 199.999 00 
Merchants’ and Traders, Cineinnati, 64.795 00 
Marietta, Mariette, 7 531 00 
Jefferson, Steubenville, . 50,655 00 
Akron, Akron, 7,200 00 
Summit, Cayuga Falls, 5.380 00 
Merchents’ Cleveland, 109,700 00 
Commercial, Cleveland, 21, 171 00 
Commercial, Toledo, 19,6u9 00 
Toledo, Toledo, , 31.100 00 
i : 8.341 00 
Old circulation—Xenia branch 120,480 00 
$2,118,821 00 


The population of three of the principal cities of Ohio, 
a@tording to the census of 1840, were remarkably 
alike. Columbus had 6,048 inhabitants, Dayton 
6,067, and Cie veland 6,071. But it is the more re. 
markable that their improvement for the five years 
since that pericd, according to à census just taken, 
shows that they keep as close togéther as they then 
were, each having now about 10,000 inhabitants: 

Columbus, Ohio. Population according to the census 
of 1845. 7 


Balldings erected: 
Population. in 1845. 
brick. frame. 
Ist ward 3,640 43° 14 
2d ward 1,838 / 17 6 
3d ward 4,538 75 26 
Total 10,016 


137 46 
Total of new buildiogs 182, 
“besides additions, barns, 


out buildings, &c. 
Population in 1840 6,048 
Increase in 5 years 3,968 


Of the present population there were of oe 


ersons „ ° ° 0 s 
of the population in 1840, there were of 
colored è . . e e 
Increase in five yea 


573 
278 


groceries, and 21 hotels. 
The third ward of the city, having rapidly im- 


roved in buildings end population, has recently been 
divided, and a new ward erected, That section of 


* 
b 


1 


* 


r 


a 


Ly . e » 
There are in Columbus 34 dry goods stores, 47 - 


the city is inhabited to a large extent by Germans, z 
pie d of whom have erected handsome buildings 


SIR ROBERT PEFL’S SPEECH, 


ON THE NEW TARIFF PROJECT. 


Tze debate upon the preliminary question, wheth- 
er the house should go into committee of the whole 
upon the proposed bill, was debated for twelve 
nights, during which 48 speakers advocated free 
trade, and 55 advocated protection. The debate 
was brought to a close at 3 o'clock on the morning 
of the 23d of February. On taking the question the 
vote stood 

For Sir Robert Peel’s motion 337, against it 240. 
Majority 97. | 

The house consists of 656 members. Of these 
227 liberals and 112 tories voted for the motion.—11 
liberals and 23] tories voted against the motion. 

There were 30 liberals and 15 tories absent—1} 
liberal peers and 13 tory peers, 5 vacancies and the 
speaker, make the complement of 656. 

Nearly all the talent in the house was in favor of 
free trade party, and the foremost amongst the 
kors on that side were Lord John Russell, Sir 

ames Graham, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Cobden, Mr 

Bright, Sir George Clarke, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Gould. 
burn, and Mr. Sydney Herbert. The most effective 
speaker on the other side was Mr. Disreeli. 

Sir Robert Peel arose and said—two matters had 
occupied the attention of the house; one, the manner 
in which a party should be conducted; the other, the 
measures by which the contingency of a great public 
calamity should be mitigated, and the principles by 
which the commercial policy of a great empire 
should for the future be governed. On the first point 
the greatest part of the debate had turned; he did not 
undervalue its importance, but surely it was enbor. 
dinate to the second. On the party question he had 
little defence to make; he would admit at once that 
the measures he had brought forward were the very 
worst measures for party interests that could have 
been brought forward by fim. He considered it un- 


fortunate that the conduct of the measure, in so far 


as the corn Jaws were concerned, should have fallen 
into his hands, but that which prevented its commit- 
tal in otber hands was the firm cenviction under 
which ministers labored that a part of this empire 
was tnreatened with a great calamity. He had firmly 
believed, he still did firmly believe, that there is im- 
pending over the country, and that there will come 
at no remote period a calamitiy that they would all 
deplore. When he was compelled to abandon the 
hope of averting the threatened danger, and of bring- 
ing the question to a settlement, he took the earliest 
opportunity-he consistently could of tendering his re- 
signation to the queen. 

[Here sir Robert entered into an explanation of 
his views and intended course, provided Lord John 
Russell had succeeded in forming a new ministry.— 
He then went on to say:] 

So much, therefore, for the course which I have 
pursued with respect to those who had been hitherto 
oppused to me. I never made any inquiry as to who 
shuuld constitute the new government; | bad no, per 
sonal objections of any kind. My belief wos the 
this question ought to be adjusted. I was prepareu 
to facilitate its adjustment by my vole, and by the 
exercise of whatever influence I could command.— 
As to the party who had su long given him their sup- 
port. it was nalural tbat they should withdraw their 
confidence, acting as he had done, at variance with 
the estab) ‘shed principles on which party is usually 
conducted. But he would ask them, was it probable 
he would have saegificed their favorable opinions and 
support unless influenced by the highest considera- 
tions of public duty. He ought to know the motives 
of his parly; and be believed there never exisied a 
party influenced by more honorable and disinterested 
feelings. This testimony was due to them. But fur 
himself he must say, let the consequences be what 
they may, they would not rub him of the conviction 
thatthe advice which he had given was consistent 
with all the due obligations which party could im 

ose. N 

„l know what would have conciliated temporary 
confidence. It would have been to underrate the 
danger in Ireland—to invite an united combination 
for the maintenance of existing law—to talk about 
hoisting the flag of Protection for native indusiry— 
(cheers and ltaughter)—to insist that agricultural 

rotection should be maintained in all its integrity. 

y suck a course ] should have been sure tu concili 
ate temporary confidence; but the month of May 
would not arrive without demonstrating that I had 
thereby abandoned my duty to my country, wy suv- 
ereign, and even to party. (Loud cheers.) I bad 

have the firm persu.sion, that in the preseut 
er of public mind, the state of public feesing 
‘Opinion with respect to the corn laws, judepen- 


— —— 


defence of those chen laws dificult enough. 


Yet I have the firmest persuasion, that af that ca- 


lamity which I foresee in Ireland should arrive, and 
if the battle hed to be fought for maintaining un- 
touched the present corn law, and for permitting a 
state of law to exist whereby a duty of 17. attaches 
to the import of foreign wheat, such a degree of odi- 
nm would have attached to the landed interest, if 
t, as would have done 
) hat were the facts 
which came under the cognizance of the se-retary 
of stale for the home department? Why, that in one 
part of the empire four millions of the queen's sub- 
ects were dependent on a © icle o or 
Zubsistence, and thal disease had seized thet article. 
he government saw, at the distance of three or four 
months, the gaunt forms of famine and disease fol- 
lowing in the train of famine. I will refer to some 
documents, 1f the subject is not distasteful, as it 
seemed to be when 1 last mentioned il; for you ap- 
peared to dislike a reference to letters, and turned 
away from communications. Butit is absolutely ne- 
cessary, before you come to a final decision on this 
question, that you should understand this Irish case 
(Cheers.) You must do so. (Renewed cheers.) I 
cannot conciliate your confidence by any expression 
of regret for the course I have taken. So far from 
it, | declare in the face i 


n my publi a whi 
><) 


f louk back op. with the 
pd de hat lat of Na: 


U 
(Sa 
U 


[greatest ef 
. vy 


U 4 


of issuing an orde 
trust! 
cheers.) 


I wished then, that by the first packet which sailed 
after the Ist of November the news might have gone 
forth that the ports were open. The primary object 
of such a measure, of course, would have been to 
increase the supply of food and to take precautions 


against famine, although other collateral advantages 
might have flown from jy TI thik thal the best step 
n to have taken would have heen to open the 


ports; and, supposing that our anticipations had prov- 
ed incorrect—supposing that we h.d formed a false 
estimate of this danger I believe that the generosity 
of parliament would have protected us from baru.” 
(Cries of Hear, hear,” from the protéction bench. 
es.) . 


Sir Robert read letters which had been received 
by the lasl two mails from Ireland, not from official 
authorities, but from men from whose state:wents 
there could not be the slightest pretence of withhold- 
ing confidence. l'ne first letter was addressed to 
himself. by Ste David Roche, formerly member for 
Limerick, February 11. Sir David 
that at one time he was disposed to think that the 
part of the potato crop which appeared sound befure 
Christmas, would have continued so, but he had 


found he was in error—(he greatest part was pow 
obliged to be given to pigs and cattle, to save the 
Sayers ram total Tose.” Sir David ‘addod—"No 

uubl, for six or seven weeks, while the remains of 


the potatoes last, destitution will not be genera; but 
l pray you, sir, look jo min tune ” 


‘The next letter contained the result of a very mi- 
nute investigation made by W. W. Hemsworth, sub- 
inspector of police, stationed at Stradbally, Queen's 
county, into the condition of one hundred and uinety 
lanuhes living in that neighborhood. In his inqui- 
ries the ufficer was accompanied by the Rev. Mr 
uerson, the minister of the parish. The result is 
thus stated:— Many familie is} d 
who had cient fort 


z 10 Yo 0 n ao Male Aal alten 


lanted 


dinary wants, 


stefan vé a natural Bounty of Providence. 
“Others have lost nearly all; anr the few tnat still 
remain ure totally unfit fur human food. In every 
mstance where we saw potatoes in pits in the flelds, 
we had them examined, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion, we found them to be a mass of putrefaction, 
perfectly disgusting sven io look at.” The third let- 
ter was frum Lord Stuurt de Decies, the lord lieu- 
tenant of the county of Wateriord. Among other 
particulars it mentioned this— T hat in two districts 
aione of the umon in questivo there are, even ot this 
early period of the year, no less tuan three hundred 
persons ú hose stores of provisions are on the puint 
oi being exhausted.“ Loig Siuart suggested—~thut 
much good might be effected in keeping down prices 
by the establishment of goverument corn stores, 
from which gram wight be purchased at first—cust 
prices.” — 
The fourth letter was from Mr. Thomas Dillon, of 
Cahirciveen, a resident magistrate, It stated—that 
having gone round hu district within the last ten 


oche stated, 
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dently of all adventitious circumstances, make the days. he had opportunities not only of hearing but of 


witnessing the destruction which had been commit. 
ted, and which was gaining ground rapidly. Mr. 
Dillon added, that he almost felt confounded at the: 
difficulty that must exist in procuring a sufficiency of 
good seed for the crop. Sir Robert next quoted an 
official return from the highest authority, embracing 
particulars from every electoral district with the ex. 
ception of ninety nine. The facts were—that “in 


four electoral districts the Joss of potatoes has been 
Nearly nine—lenths of the whole crop; in ninety Three, 


Jeen seve Sand eight—lenths; in one Hun. 
dred ang fwentv five, the loss approaches to sevens 


tenths of the who : s 10 
rsix—tenths; in five hungred_¢ ply six, near! 
one-half of the crop is entirely destroyed: and in hve 

nored and eich wo divisions, nearly four—tenths 
of the crop are entirely destroyed. overnmant had 
acted upon the suggestions wade to them; stores of 
corn sno id be ae P t is 8 OW 
’ 6s, Ors t * DL) 7 


member.— It will be wanted for seed.” 


Sir Robert Peel.— Ves. To get seed from foreign 
countres for the ensuing year is next to impossible. 
An eighth of the whole crop is required for seed; 
each acre of potatoes requires nearly a ton—three- 
fourths of a ton at least, for seed; take the tonnage 
which it would require to bring 10,000 tons of pota» 
toes from any part of Europe where potatoes still 
abound; itis almost impossibie-tu supply the deficiens 
cy. You must look for seed to the accumulation by 
making savings from the existing crop. It may be 
necessary for you to form that saving, When the 
pressure of famine is severe. the immediste want 
will be supplied—the danger of next year will be for- 
gotten. The government must interfere, for the pure 
pose of encouraging the saving in sufficient quanti- 
ties, in order io secure a supply of seed for next year. 
How are we to do this?? Why. by the substitution, I 
suppose, of some other articles of provision, to be 
given under wise regulations, for the purpose of pre- 
venting waste, and of getting these seed potatoes in 
exchange. 

I ask you then, if in May next we had to come 
down here proposing large votes of public noney, 
and if we were encouraging the clergy of the estab- 
lished church, and the clergy of the Rowman Catholic 
persuasion, and telling them, ‘Individual charity in 
your localities must supply more than the govern- 
ment can supply; you must give corn in exchange 
for these potutoes, or for the sustenance of human 
life,’°—could J have stood here proposing votes of 
£200,000 or £300,000, and encouraging the charity 
of those who had little to dispense in charity, and 
would it have been tolerated, that at the saine mo- 
ment we should have been retaining a duty of 17s, 
on the introduction of corn? 


Suppose famine should ensue: do you believe that 
it would be fur the credit and honor of the laude d 
aristocracy of this country to say, We throw upon 
the government the responsibilily of taking seourity, 
but not one letter of the existing corn laws shall be 
abandoned? Would that be fidelity to the laaded 
interest? Noz I believe that whatever might have boeri 
the seeming consistency, thal propo: ition would have 


| been the real “treachery” which you impute to me, 


because | have thought it for your interest, and the 


interest of alt, to Telicve ourselves from the odium 
ols or estricliafs 1 am t 
OL. pressure. epeated cheers y Parliament 
would have taunted him with the example of 


Holland and Belgium, where, though the pressure 
was less severe, measures of precaution have been 
adopted. a l 

nder similar circumstances to the present, what 
had been the course takeu by tho Bnglish parliament 
deeply interested in the welfare of agriculture?— 
There have been times before when there has been 
the apprehension of scarcity in this country: what 
has been the remedy that the heart of every man 
suggested? What has been the remedy tiat the le- 
tive wisdom took? Why, in every case, with 


gi 
out exception, the removal for a time of the duties 


upon corn. (Cheers and counter cheers.) [A mem- 
ber What ut the end of the time?”] I wiil come io 
that immediately. I rejuice in the cheer which I 
met from that quarter- (looking to the protection 
beuches)—what is it but an assent, apparently an 
unanimous assent— (“ Nol“) —at any rate, a very ge- 
neral assent, that at a period of impending famine, 
the proper precaution to be taken is to encourage 
tue free snportation of food. a 

I have a eight to infer, that if that bad been the 
proposal, namely, that existing duties upon corn aad 
viber articles of provision should be suspended, that: 
proposal would have met with general assent.— 


ro. 


(Cheers.) Tgau- if that beso, Lask you to expedize 
the passing of this bill—-(laughte? and cheers)—or 
arucled Qh peeueipas, pall erb witi 
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(Renewed cheers.) The opponents of the govern- 
mont plans seemed to say that they would consent to 
@ suspension of the law till next harvest; and he wae 
glad of the admission thereby implied, that it would 
not be wise to stipulate for the present that no rice, 
or oats, or maize should be admitted, and that the 
duty on wheat should be maintained at 173 Sir R»- 
bert Peel quoted some of the instances in which th. 
ports had been opened—in 1 76E 87,1791, 1793. 
. Had the ports beea opened in 

ovember last, the supplies might have been more 
ample; but there was sti he. command 114 


Months. ruamentim nOW mez R Š mus 
posal for facilitating the introduction of foreign 


pod 


hen dame the further question. “After the sus- 
pension of the existing law, and the admission of fo. 
reign importion for the period of eight months, what 
do you propose to do with the existing corn laws?— 
That is, of course, the question which any man 
would have to consider who advised the suspension of 
the corn laws. Welt, my conviction is so strong 
that it would be utterly impossible, after establish- 
ing perfect freedom of trade, for a period of eight. 
months, to permit the existing corn law to come into 
Operation at the end of it—my conviction is so strong 
that it would be impracticable and impolitic, that ! 
could not entertain auch an idea.” It might be said. 
„Give us suspension now, and at the end of that sus- 
pension we will have the corn laws as they are 
now;” but any such notion was founded on a total 
misapprehension of public opinion. What? would 
they revive the existing corn law in all its provisions. 
Would they, for instance, refuse the admission of 
maize! It was proposed last session to admit maize 
free of duty ” 


The price of barley was falling, the duty on bar- 
Jey was increasing; and without the slightest natural 
connexion between maize and barley, the duty on 
maize was increasing also. Then, might not the law 
be altered in that respect? Yes. But remember this 


that in the course of last session, notice was given 
that maize should be im ed duly free, because it 
Was desirable to have maize for Tood for TUR Do 
you think it possible in devising a now corm Taw, to 
devise one, the leading principle of which should be 
this—-that maize should come in duty free, because 
the ad«nission of that article would be for the benefit 
of the farmer, as he might feed his cattle and pigs 
With it; but that there are certain other articles used 
for consumption by human beings, an- l in respect to 
these the law shull be maintained in all ste force? 
Do you advise us now to fight that battle? Do you 
not feel that that very fact of suspension would con- 
stitute a new element in (he consideration of things, 
and would give a tenfold stimulus to the agitation 
that previously existed? Do you invite us to fight 
that battle now? What would be the state feeling 
upon the subject? Do you invite us to suspend the 
law with a guarantee of its revival? In reference to 
the changes of opinion which had been avowed by 
members of the house, and as to which an attempt 
had been made to attach suspicion, Sir Robert asked 
if some of the most honorable men that ever sat on 
the ministerial benches had not given conclusive 
ofa of sincerity. Did Lord Ashley, Mr. Stuart, 
r. W. Patten, Mr. Egerton, Lord Henniker, Mr. 
Charteris, or Mr. Dawney vacate their seals from 
interested or corrupt motives? = 
Passing from these considerations, Sir Robert la- 
vited attention to the course which the debate hed 
taken, and to the admissions and expressions of opi- 
nion of those who had been loudest in their con- 
demnation of the government. The first he would 
notice was the member for Huntingdon, Mr. Thos. 
rane “The hon. member thinks it is just tbe 
time for making a compromise on tbe sukject—for.a 
new corn law! Why, if there was ever an unfortu- 
nate moment for a compromise, it is the presenge 
What is the meaning of a compromise? -ls it 
corn law? Well, what is the security for the main- 
tenance of thal?” (ironical cheers from the protec- 
tion benches.) The member for Roxburghshire, 
(Mr. Francis Scott,) was the loudest advocate for 
rotection, and had a curious notion of the relatio 
tween a country and iu minister. 
Me. Scott had jikened Sir Pobert Peel to a birad 
advocate, and said that he had thrown up bis brief; 
perbaps Mr. Scott was not aware thut a minister of 
state took an oath to unreservedly and freely deliver 
his opinion in council, according to his heart and 
conscience. Sic Robert apprehended that an obli- 
gation of that kind constituted a imaterial dafferenoe 
tween the position of a minister of state and the 
office of a retained counsel. But Mr. Scott, when 
insisting that he was bound by every.consadsration of 
‘eoppistency and bunor to mainteid the carn law of 
1842, bad admitted that within the last three years, 
In bis gg country, there bad ben. noh jmpeare- 


r 


` 


mente in roads, such introdnetion of science into ag- 
riculture, such facilities for introducing cheap corn, 
that in his opinion the time was come when the pre 
sent corn laws must be altered. ‘And when T asked 
the honorable gentleman, ‘Whom are your counsel 
for?”—meaning, that if any obligation was imposed 
on me to maintain the corn law of 1842. T could not 
quite understand why the hon. gentleman could 40 
readily Ahandon it,—the hon. gentleman was per- 
ſeetly indignant at being supposed to he a counsel. 
Claiuing the funetions of Anacharsis Cloots, who 


| said he was attorney-genera! for the human race, 


the hon. gentleman said, “I counsel!—that is an im- 
putation on my honor: I am counsel for the agricul 

turists—I atn counsel for the commercial interests— 
l am counsel for the whole country—I am counsel 
for the interests of humanity!” (Laughter.) Sir 
Robert did not himself aim after functions so com- 
prehensive. The next was the member for Neweas- 
tle-under-Lyne (Mr: Colquhoun:) and he told Sir 
Robert that thereafter and forever he withdrew his 
confidence frora him. But if ever there was a man 
who had less reason than another to‘censurea minis- 
ter for not establishing ‘a great principle,” it was 
Mr. Colquhoun himself „Why. he has voted with 
the hon. member for Wolverhampton, and he has 
voted against him. (Laughter.) He is an advocate 
for a fixed duty; but he has done all he could to 
maintain a sliding scale. I do not know whether 
the hon. gentleman has shared in my misfortune and 
read the pamphlet of John Campbell Colquhoun, 
Exquire, of Killermont, (laughter.) I must say that 
that pamphlet, as far as? can understand it, advo- 
cates repeal of the coro laws. 


If, then, the hon. gentleman has voted with the 
hon. member for Wolverhampton, and has voted 
against him—if he is a determined supporter of a 
fixed duty, and yet ever since 1842 has done all in 
his power to maintain the sliding scale; and if my 
construction of his pamphlet be correct, and he isan 
advocate of repeal, I wonder how I should have 
fared with him if l had laid down ‘‘a great princi- 
ple?” I wonder what the hon. gentleman would 
have said, if, after having carried suspension, I 
should have subsequently declared that at the end of 
that suspension the government would stake its ex- 
istence on the revival of the existing corn law. I 
venture to say there would not have been a more 
strenuous opponent of such a course than the hon. 
gentleman: at least, J venture to say, there never 
was a gentleman so clamorous for the announcement 
of a principle who pursued a course which left him 
so completely at single - anchor to vote for any pro- 
posal that might be made.” (Laughter.) The let- 
ter of Lord John Manners was next adverted to; Sir 
Robert inquiring if it could have been possible for 
the government to rely on Lord Jobn Manners’ sup- 
port had they resolved to advise a renewal of the 
corn law upon suspension? ‘He says he is decided 
7 in favor of a repeal of the corn laws, but he thinks 
the present parliament ought not to enact, nor the 

resent minister to propose, such a measure. Well, 
but that personal objection is no satisfactory answer 
to the country; the question for the country is, is the 
measure right or wrong? Surely, no member can 
justify himself in voting against a measure which he 
believes to be right, and which concerns such mighty 
interests.” And now as for Mr. William Miles, the 
member for Somersetshire, that gentleman had de- 
clared for the maintenance of the existing law in Its 
integrity, and given Sir Robert notice that hence- 
forth he must not expect the renewal of his confi- 
dence. 

But Sir Robert Peel implored that gentleman and 
others, although they might visit the penal conse- 
quences on ministers, to pass the measure submitted 
to them, if they thought it advisable at the present 
crisis. In stating that he had hitherto been a sup- 
porter of the government, Mr. Miles was in a 

e. the great questi 
aughter)—he was a determined opponent, under an 
apprehension that Fe might Dé used by some 
DOODO as a IIe for Duller. Now must Bay, 
ponoravle pman, ip taking his 
» injury than vene- 
A few mor of Mr. 
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Miles? arguments he was anxious ta notice. As-to | Ae 


flax, was its cultivation abandoned in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the duty? and at what period 


did it take place? oiy Fa | 
the last removal of the 


Mr. Wm. Miles. After 
duty on flax.” | 

Sir Robert Peel. Now the last reduction of duty 
was only Sd. per hundred weight. (Luughter.) The 
‘duty. on foreign flax was removed. in 1824; at that 
time it was £10 a ton; a reduction wae then effeated 
to the nominal duty of 5d. a hundred weight; and in 
1832 the duty wae aktogether abandoned. Was it 
the removal ef ts duty t- 5d. e -hundrod weight 
Shat involved. the pars. Ajdooek 


borough in ruin? In Ireland no culture is more pro- 
fiteble than that of flax, which is upprotected; and it 
is obvious that the decay of Aldconk aud Chisselbo- 
rough had arisen from other causes than the with · 
drawal of the protective duty. bea ae N 

The debate had chiefly turned on the corn laws, 
but it was not necessarily a corn law debate. The 
proposal was that the house should go into commit- 
tee to consider the principles of our commercial po 
hey. „Naw. as I stated before. it is the intention of 
her majesty’s government to edhere to their propo. 
sal: I have stated the reasons why they will do it: 
they are inclined to prefer it, considering especially 
the opportunity that three years affords for improve- 
ment in drainage. But, at the same time, also dis- 
tinctly make this statement, that if the agricultural 
body are of opinion that it will be for their advan- 
tagn—if they think that immediste repeal will de 
preferable to the deferred repeal which if the pro- 
posal of the covernment—(“hear!”’ from the opposi« 
tion benches)—if, by a union with honorable gentle- 
men opposite, they should place me in a minority— 
then the only consideration which i shall bear in 
mind will be, what course can I best take to give ef- 
fect to the law so amended at your instance. (Loud 
cheers from the opposition benches. ) 


I wiildoali I can to carry the preposition of the so 
vernment—J prefer it—I proposed it, believing it to be 
favorable to the agricultural interest. I do not say, 
what course, speaking for myselſ, I might pursue. I 
dont say what effect success here mit 


` MEE, 
bt produce in an- 


other pla nave less Means for ans wera 
A Lanes 

a com awa wi 
$ : th: y prefer th D 
diate repeal, even though garned against me, 

"to throwing the cougiry into immediate confusion b 


the reje 
Observo, 


this I do believe, that the final adjustment of this 
question, is mow a consideration paremouat to ali 
others. (Loud cheers.) Sg T 

As to the probable cest of corn under the new mes- 
sure, he could not pass an opinion; but, he thought 
that nothing was more erroneeus then to ruppo 
that the interests of agriculture were naturally an 
immediately interwoven with the price of wheat.— 
In demonstrating the truth of thts, Sir Robert Peel 
adverted particularly to the fact that it is impossible 
to draw just inference from the nominal price of 
wheat, without, at the same time, taking the quality 
into account. He showed by reference tn return 
beginning in 1793, that the price of wheat had shown 
a tendency to decline. A very remarkable series 
of facts also presents itself in the amount of the 
rental of land as compared with the price of wheat.: 
The gross rental of land in 1815, as taken from the, 
property tax return, was £32 502.000. The price oft 
wheat for five years ending in 1815, was 102s. 5d.— 
For the five years ending with 1842, the price off 
wheat was 64s. 7d.; while the gross rental of land in 
England had increased to £37,794,000. ‘Thus, coi 
cident with the fall in the price of corn, there wa 
an increaee in the rental of land.“ The speech fro 
the throne contained a recommendation to review thi 
existing duties, and ascertain whether such further 
reductions could not be made as would (end to ensure 
a continuance of the advantages derived from the 
previous reduction. The answer made by the Com. 
mons did not convey a pledge as to the measure, but 
it conveyed an assurance that the recommendation 
should be considered. And how was that assurance 
to be fulfilled? Would they refuse to go into com- 
mittee? “Will you stand still —ſor six months to 
come will you do nothing? J say, io this country, to 
stand still is to retrograde. Cae, 

l néver said that it was on the experience of the 
tariff for three years I had come toa change of op- 
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of prohibiloryc how ine one relaxation, one 


removal of prohibition, which hes not contributed to 
the advantage of the great bely of the eonsumers of 
this country.“ He had indeed been ashamed to read 
some of the petitions presented on the su'yect of this 
protection. One was from the ship o -ners, pray i: 

that the house might check iii ſurtuer rash . 
ments on British navigatior, aad vent the propeet- 


aad. Chtepels | tion fac seducing io duiy. on foreign aber from 888. 
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te 15s. e asked, what has bern the issue of the 
rash experiment you made in 1842? You found thes 
a discriminating duty of 45s. which you reduced to 
25s. Have you destroyed the Canada trade? At the 

rt of Liverpool the average tonnage in the British 
Korth American trade for eleven years preceding the 
reductions of the duty was 153, 000 (ons; and since 
you removed the duty on Canadian timber, the aver- 
age hasbeen 194,000 tons of shipping employed at 
Liverpool im the Canada trade. N 

On the average of seven years before the reduction 
of duty, 5, 749, 000 loads of pines were imported: in 
1844 the quantity breught from Canada amounted to 
6,211,000 loade; and in 1845, to 6,470,000 loads.— 
Yet the ship owners cell on you to refuse a reduction 
of the duty on timber, as they called on you to re- 
fuse a reduction formerly from 45 to 35s. But you 
have a déficiency in that particu'ar artiele which 
will build ships that shell endure fot twelve years, 
and these were the circumstances under which you 
have the modest proposal made to leave the diserimi- 
Bating duty at its present amount of 25s. instead of 
Budueing it to b5s.; and that is what the ship owners 
of all things èsk as essential To their interests!” Fol- 
lowing up this subject Sir Robert referred to the 
alarms excited In previous times by proposals to re- 
duce import duties, and to the gratifying results 
which had followed. 


When Mi. Huskisson proposed an alteration of 


the silk duties, Lord Ashbarton, (then Mr. Baring,) 
resisted the measures, asserting that the effect would 
be to ruin the silk weavers and drive them to the 


poor-rates for subsistence. And what had been the 
result?) The consumption, which for the ten years 


ending in 1823, was 1,940,902 pounds, is now, for the 
year 1844, 6,208,020 pounds. Similar fears were 
expressed in 1842, in reference to the trade in feath- 


ers. One extensive merchant told Sir Robert that 


the effect would be. to annihilate the irish and Eng- 
lish feather trade: but that person had written to him 
in the course of the present year, telling him that his 
fears had proved unfounded—that his trade was 
more a than before; and mentions that his 
great demand bad been from Cornwall, thus show- 
ang that the Cornish miners had been prosperous in 
consequence of plenty and abuudance, and had been 
phle to expend a part of their earnings in feather 
oods. | 
£ In çonelusion, Sir Robert remarked tbat the vote 
fo be given, did not involve a question af confidence 
the goverpment, but the decision as to whether 
the house were willigg to advance upon the path on 
which they had been proceeding, or whether they 
would retrograde. 

He ontreated them to look af their physical advan- 
| tages, al thase nerves apd.sinews of their manulac- 
tures, the stores of iron and coal which abound in 
their territory, Let them look also at their acquir- 
ed advantages. Why, England has ten times the ca- 
pa of any nqlion in the world! He asked them to 
bear in sind that. many countries are watching 
their decision, Sardinia had set the example of e 
liberal tariff; Naples would shortly follow; he could 
tell them thet russia was already shaken; and 
France was desirous to ſollow the example which 

gland was selting. [Sir Robert Peal, after nearly 
ree hours’ speaking, resumed his seat amidst long 
continued cheers, especially from the opposition.} 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Marca 18. On motion of Mr. Semple, it was 
Resolved, ‘That tbe committee on the militia be in- 
atructed to inquire into the expediency of organizing the 
mili:ia of the Unued States on the fulluwing basis, to 


lst, Within edch and every district containing one 
thousand free winte mele citizens over the age of twenty 
one and under the age of filty,. there shall be raised, by 
voluntary enrolment or otherwise, one company of one 
hundred miliija-men, to be organized and disciplined ts 
may be provided by RW, and the whole, or any part of 
thsi, may be Galied inw the service of the United States 


whenever congress may order it. 

Ar Whenever any part of the militia- hall be called 
into the serviossefthe United States, they ahati be bound 
to serve for five years, unless sonner. diach > rat 
A. All non-commissioned and rs of the 

"Ine, as bigh as the rank of captain,.sha d 
the men compusing each cumpany. from amoug them 


vee. ad 7 A 
4h, All efficers above the rank of a captain shall be 
appointed by tho president of (be United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate: provided that 
no officer shall be appointed unless he be taken from 
the officers or men compnsing the militia, and all pro- 
motions shall ba made frum the officers or from the 
‘yanks atcording to merit. ees 
_ Sth, OÑ by regiments once a yédr, and to 
pxveeding e . 


cers to di 
route pay hor the time NOt 


addressed the senate. 


adiourned, 


read, (see page 55.) 


military and naval 
ad fgben the 


6th, Each company io drill once a year, or oftener if 
they think proper. 

Oregon notice — Mr. Archer, of Virginia, arose and 
Having coneluded. 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, 


Marcu 19. Mr. Jarnagin, said there seemed to 
be a doubt as to the proper understanding of the ef- 
fect of the adoption of the report of the investiga- 
ling committee on Monday last, to remove which he 


offered a resolution to expel the publisher, editor, 
and reporters of the “Times” from the reporters’ 
gallery of the senste, 


Mr. Dickinson, arose and retracted all the re 
marks he had heretofore expressed in exculpation ol 
the editors of the Times or iu deprecation of any ac- 
tion against them. 

Mr. Mangum, said the resolution now offered was 
entirely uunecessary. The adoption of the report of 
the committee rendered it the duty of the sergeant 
at arms to carry its recommendation into effect, and 
he hoped the senate had more important duties to 
perform than to waste their time further on this sub- 


ject. 


Mr. Jarnagin, said if such was the understanding 
of the presiding officer, he would withdraw his reso: 
lution. His object was merely to remove any doubt 
that might exist in reference to it. 

The President of the senate said such was his un- 
derstanding, and he had given orders for the expul- 
sion of all conr.ected with the paper from the repor- 
ters’ gallery. 

Mr Mangum, said he did not observe the sergeant 
at arms in his place, but be wished to say that if he 
did not fulfil the order of the senate promptly he 
should be held toa strict official and personal re 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Allen, gave notice that on Monday next he 
would move that the senate go into executive ses- 
sion. ; 

Oregon nolice.—Mr. Niles, arose and addressed the 
senate, maintaining that the president’s course had 
been all right and proper and yet that the matter 


ought to be compromised on the 49th line. 


he senate then adjourned to the 23d. 
Marca 23. On motion of Mr. Webster, the presi- 


dent of the United States was requested to transmit 


lo the senate, if not incompatible with the public iu- 
terests, copies of any correspondence that may have 
taken place between the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, in reference to the north- 
east boundary, between the 20th June, 1840, and the 
4th March, 1841. 

The senat: then proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill reported from the committee on the judiciary 
relative to the courts of the U. S. in Florida. 

Mr. Johnagn, of La., said he wished to inquire why 
three judges of the circuit court were deemed neces- 


sary in Florida, while only one had been allowed to 


all the other new states. 
Mr. Westcott, then proceeded to show the necessity 


of having a judge at Key West, another at Pensaco- 


la, and a third in East Florida. The court at Key 
West would be purely an admiralty court, for the 
benefit of the commercial interests of the north and 
eart, and would not be of any service to the residents 


of Florida. 


Mn Johnson, of La., said he was not before aware 
of the great amount of business transacted by the 
courts of Florida, and he therefore now acquiesced 
in the necessity of having three judges. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, the jurther consideration 
of the bill was then postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the senate then proceed- 
ed tothe consideration of executive business, and 
then adjourned. 


Marcu 24. Mr. Davis, presented a petition from 
312 citizens of Marblehead remonstrating against 
the repeal of fishing bounties. 

Nr. Johnson, of La-, Submitted a resolution callipg 
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tive government tothe appropriate committees in 
that and the other house of congress, for their ad- 
visement and consideration. He would not complain 
at all of this mode of communicating to the meme. 


arose and the senate: bers (f congress the judgment of the executive on 


such highly important subjects; he would not com- 
plain of it, because, as the president had said, it was 
not unusual. Recently, it was not unusual; but the 
practice was of recent origin, and, in his judgment, 
it was one not to be encouraged. He did not know 
whether the honorable members of the senate, wha 
were respectively at the head of the different come 
mittees, had communicated these estimajes in any 
wa) to the body to which they belonged. And he 
rose to inquire, therefore, beginning with the honor- 
ablé <énator from Missouri, who was at the head of 
the committee on military affairs, what that commu- 
nication was, and whether he could not suggest some 
mode of bringing it to the knowledge of the whole 
body of the senate, becausé it was said in the message 
that the communication was made with the ssnction 
of the president himself. 

Mr. Benton rose and observed, that a proper intro- 
duction to an answer to the honorable senator's ine 
quiry would be to say, that the information had been 
communicated to the heads of the departments, in 
conformity with applications made by the commit- 
tees, which applications were in obedience to resolu- 
tions passed at the commencement of the session, ins 
struct.ng the committees to inquire and report what 
increase, if any, wos necessary to be made in the 
military and naval defences of the country. The 
committee were prompted, ae a matter of course, to 
make the inquiries of the proper departments of the 
government; and the military committee baving 
made application to the secretary of war, that func- 
tionary returned an answer, which answer wes in 
the hands of the committee. .There was much of it 
which might be very proper, perhaps, to make pub- 
lic, but there were other parts which the committee 
thought it would not be proper to make public. The 
information was in the hands of the committee, how- 
ever, (he spoke of the military committee alone,) 
and they had not deemed it necessary to take action 
UPON i- —ͤ 

Mr. Fairfield said, in answer to the inquiry of the 
honorable senator from Massachusetts, as far as re 
lated to the committee on naval affairs, that, subse 
quenily to the. pessage of the resolution of the hon- 
orable eevator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass, ) instruct- 
ing the committee to inquire what measures, if any, 
were necessary to be taken for the defence of the 
country, letters were written, by direction of the 
committee, to the secretary of the navy, requesting | 
information and estimates; and in reply a communie 
cation had been received. and had been read to the 
serate and published; and, in conſormity with it, a 
bill had been reported, and was now upon the ca» 
lendar. 

Mr. J M Clayton inquired whether the naval come 
mittee had reported all the information which they 
bad received iron the department | 

Mr. Fairfield said the communication was accom 
panied by reports from the heads of the various na» 
val bureaus. These reports were made by the 
heads of the bureaus to the secretary of the navy, 
and by him transmitted to the committee with the 
understanding that they were to be returnec to him 
again. They were transmitted to the committee mere- 
ly for the purpose of enabling them to make the pro- 
perestimates. These reports were voluminous, and 
were not communicated lo tie senate. 


Mr. Webster said he had intended only to make 
the inquiry, but he desired now to follow it by a 
single remark. After what had fallen from the 
chairman of the committee on naval affairs, he 
wished to ask two things. First whether the secre- 
tary of the navy, in communicating the estimates, 
informed the committee that he had the sanction of 
the president to those estimates? And, secondly, 


ame 


on the secretary of war io report to the senate a plan | Wither the communication which the sen itors stat- 


of works for the defence of N. Orleans. 
Oregon notice. Mr. Chalmers, of Miss., addressed 
the senate at length, and in favor of compromising 


on the 49th line. 


A message from the president, was bere received and 


Dir. Webster rose for the purpose of inquiring iato 
a matter referted to in it, without 5 se miko 


by any commentary or any remarks whatever. It would 
ee perceived, from the reading of the message, thas 


it was the judgment of the president that an in- 
erdate of our means of defence, both military and 
naval, had become necessary by the circumstances 
of the country. The amount or extent of that ne. 
ecssary increase was not stated in the message, but 
the president hed stated that estimates showing the 
extent of the nesessary increase of our means ol 
defences, had been communicat- 


ed had been made to the senate, contained the san:e 
information, to wit, the estimates prepared for the 
committee, under the sanction and direction of the 
president. 

Mr. Fairfield reptted, that the communication to 
him of the fact that the estimates had received the 
sanction of the president, was a verbal communica- 
tion from the secretary of the navy, who had trans- 
mitted them. 

Mr. Webster said he understood the senator to say, 
then, that the only authority upon which he based his 
knowledge, of the estimates having been made out 
under the sanction of the president, was a verbal 
communication, and that noi even that was communi- 
cated to the senate by bim, introducing the bill for 
the augmentation of the navy. 

He had only further to say, that as soon as might 
be conveatent to the. honorable senator who was. 


dapartznaais of the exesu-| cheigman'of the committe ou military affairs; who, 


— — ae 
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he presumed, had received information in the same 
way of the estimates having received the sanction 
and been prepared under the direction of the presi- 
dent—he hoped tha: as soon as it might be found con- 
venient by the honorable senator, (it was altogether 
in the senator's own discretion, of course,) he would 
communicate, as far as was proper to be communi- 
cated. and no further, to the senate the information 
which the committee had received. He was quite 
content to leave it to the discretion of the senator 
from Missouri as ta what portion of that information 
was proper for publication, and to form the topics 
of public discussion. 
, Mr. Benton observed that as chairman of the 
committee on military affairs, he deemed himself 
only the, organ of that committee, and as soon as 
he had the sanction of the committee, he would 
have great satisfaction in communicating to the sen- 
ate a information which the honorable senator de- 
sired. 

Mr. Webster was understood to say (from his seat) 
the senator is au organ that I have more confidence 
in than 1 have in some other organs. 

Mr. Benton (also from his seat) remarked that he 
regarded the secretaries of the degartments as being 
the organs of the president. 

Mr. Cass requested the reading of that part of the 
message which referred to the increase of the army 
and navy. He remarked that if he had understuod it 
correctly, the president now recommenus a greater 
armament than was recommended by bim at the ear- 
ly part of the session. 

The passage having been read by the secretary— 
Mr. Cass said he would merely remark that, not- 
withstanding every effurt of his in the senate and out 
of it, this matter had been allowed to sleep for many 
weeks, and he was glad to find that it was now press 
ed upon their attention by the executive message, 
and not by the British cannon. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton inquired of the chairman of the 
committee on naval affairs, how many ships of war 
were recommended in the communication of the se- 

cretary? 

Mr. Fairfield replied that he did not at that mo- 
ment recollect the number. W oer 

' The message was ordered to be printed. 

And on motion of Mr. Berrien the senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of executive business, and 
afler some time spent therein the doors were opened, 
and—the senate adjourned. 


- Marcu 25. Mr. Breese, from the committee on 
the contingent expenses of the senate, made a report 
in favor of an alteration in the galleries of the sen- 
ate for the better accommodation of the reporters 
and the public. Laid on the table. l 

` Me: Fairfield, (rom the committee on naval af- 
fairs, reported a bill to authorize the secretary of the 
navy to make contracts for the supply of American 
water-rolted hemp for three years. Ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Yulee, offered a résolution instructing the 
committee on finances to inquire as to the right of 
Florida to a rateable share of the surplus reveuue 
distributed to the states under the act of 30th June, 
1836. and report upon the expediency of paying to 
the state of Florida the amount to which she would 
have been entitled under the act had she been a state 
at the time of its passage. Laid over. 

The resolution of sir. Johnson, of La., heretofore 
Offerred, to furnish the reporters with copies of the 
bills, &c., printed for the use of the senate was taked 
up and adopted. 

Army and navy.— Mr. Berrien, offered a resolution 
directing the committee on military and naval af- 
fairs to lay before the senate the communication and 
estimates from the war and navy departments rela. 
tive tu the proposed increase of those branches of 
the public service. 


Mr. Benton, said the committee on military affairs, 
all of whom be had consulted, except one now ab- 
scut, were ready to lay before the senate the report 
and estimate of the secretary of war, and saw no lin- 
propriety in their publication. 

Mr. Fairfield, said that some of the papers commu- 
Nicaled by the secratary of the navy were not proper 
to be made public aud he buped the resolution would 
not prevail. 

Mr. Berrien, said he wished the senate to be put in 
possessiun of the information, and would afterwards 
decide upon the expediency of publishing or with- 
holding it. 

Mr. Westcott, hoped the resolution would pass.— 
The walurmativn would be as safe in the possessiun 
of any and every member of the senate as it would 
be iu that of the committee, or the executive and his 
#@ecrelaries—aid it was proper they should have jt to 
guide their action. ; 
Tue resolution was then passed, and the report 
. pie estimates from the secretary of war ordered to 

printed. 


fi 
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The Oregon. — Me. Sevier, addressed the senate at 
length in favor of the house notice, and iu favor of 
our claim to the whole of Oregon. He did not be- 
lieve that a majority of the people would be in fa- 
vor of a settlement short of 49 deg., and as to any 
compromise between the mouth of the Columbia and 
499, cvery Quaker in the country would put on the 
uniform before they would submit to it. 

The senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wroxxspar, Marcu 18. Mr. Mertin, of Ky., 
from the committee on mileage introduced a resolu- 
tion discharging the committee of the whole house 
from the farther consideration of the bill respecting 
the mileage of members. Read and agreed to. 

The bill then came before the house for action. 

Mr. Bowlin, offered an amendment forbidding pay 
to absentees at the call of the house, &c. 

Mc. Perry, moved to lay it on the table, (carrying 
the bill itself to the table.) Negatived—ayes 48, 
nays 138. 

Mr. Fell. moved an R $6 in- 
stead of 88. for each day's attendance, and for each 
twenty miles of travel; and also an additional section 
establishing the seat of government after the year 
1850, at a point near St. Louis, Mo., upon a town- 
ship of land granted by that state to the federal gov- 
ernment. whenever congress shall signify its assent. 

Mr. Bowlin, accepted Mr. Yelé’s amendment as a 
part of his own. 

Mr. G. W. Jones, moved to insert ‘Jeffersonville, 
in the state of Indiana” in lieu of the location desig 
nated in Mr. Yell’s amendment. 

The house here on motion went into committee of 
the whole and resumed the bill respecting, 

Rivers and harbors —Numerous amendments were 
offered and rejected. After much time had been 
consumed by a proposition from Mr. Culver. of N. 
Y.; which was followed by one from Mr. Fries of an 
offensiye character to his colleague Mr. Schenck, of 
Ohio, which after being submitted by the chairman, 
3 Smith ] was rejected, and a sharp reproof 
from Mr. Schenek, upon Mr. Fries, &c. &c., the com- 
‘mittee proceeded to vote upon several of the amend- 
ments. The following were carried:—Providence 
harbor, 99 to 102—motion to reconsider the same 
lost, 102 to 95. Newark bay, 89 to 78. Havre de 
Grace, (420.000;) by a viva voce vote. Tennessee 
river, lost, ($100,000.) 125 to 65. 

The house then adjourned. : 


TuHorspay, Marcu 19. The river and harbor bill. 
The amendments acted upon in committee of the 
whole having been disposed of, the house under rule 
were brought to a vote on the provisions of the bill, 
and the following was the result— 


Yeas. Nays. 
Big Sodus bay, Lake Ontario, $5000, 103 83 
Oak Orchard harbor, N. Y., $7000, 94 87 


Obstructions between Buffalo and Lake 


Michigan, 640.000, 117 70 
For improving harbor of Michigan city, 

640.000, 81 
Little Fort harbor, Lake Michigan, 

$12,000, 82 
St. Louis harbor, $75,000, 88 83 
Newark bay, 815.000. 91 85 
Havre de Grace, $20,000, 100 75 


Mr. Jones, of Ga., moved an amendment in order 
to attend the funeral of a child of senator Colquitt. 
The motion was agreed to. 

‘Before the adjournment all the items of local and 
neighburing interest were acted on by the house.— 
The appropriations of 820,000 for improving the 
harbor of Baltimore city was preserved, and $75.000 
for the Delaware Breakwater, $15,000 for Newcas- 
tle, and $15,000 for Port Fenn, in Delaware. 

The house adjourned. 

Faiwar, Marcu 20. The harbor gnd river bill, was 
resumed. For improving Hug island channel, at 
Charleston, S. C., $25,000, was rejected by yeas 82, 
naya 86. For improving Savannah harbor 350, 000: 
passed yeas 105, nays 77. For purchase of Louis- 
ville and Portland canal stock, such sum as may be 
pecessary; rejected yers 56, nays 131. For improve- 
ment of Hudson river $75,000; passed geas 102, nays 
79. For improving Onto river above its falis $80,- 
000; passed yeas 112, nays 72. For the lewer Obio. 
the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas, 6240, 000; 
passed by 118 yeas, 67 nays. 

The bill was then finally passed the bouse by 110 
yeas to 91 nays. The title being then read, Mr. 
Payne moved to amend, so as. to read an aci making 
appropriations for works of internal improvement.” 
Rejected hy 81 yeas, 117 uays. The house then ad. 
jeuryed till Monday. 

Monpay, Marcu 23. Military bill. —The house on 
motion of Mr. Herateon, of Gag want mie H mit 
tee of the whole, aad teok up, the tall fne-seiging two 
regiments of mounted. riflemen., E 


. = 


55 


Mr. McConnell, moved that the bill be laid aside 
in order to take up the bill for the distribution of the 
punt offices among the people of the several states. 

r. McC. said that he did not think the state of our 
foreign relations warranted the increase. The bill 
was not laid aside. 

Mr. Haralson, said that the bill had no particular 
reference to the state of our foreign relations, and 
that the increase was necessary to the peace estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, moved to amend the bill by 
inserting the senate biil for raising a regiment of drae 
goons, or mounted riflemen. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, advocated the passage of 
the bill, and desired two regiments of foot riflemen 
because they would not cost more than one of mount- 
ed riflemen. l 

Mr. Hamlin, of Me., was opposed to any increase 
of the arıny in the form proposed. There are now 
one hundred supernumerary officers and until their 
companies are filled up I shall not vote to increase 
their number. 

Mr. McGaughey. of Indiana, made a 1 againat 
the bill. ‘The west did not need the bill to protect 
them from the Indians. They were able to protect 
themselves. It seemed very strange to him that 
men who were advocating an increase of the army 
were advocating a decrease of dutiés on foreign 
goods. We were told that the bill was not necessa- 
ry to protest ourselves from Mexico, nor from Eog- 
land, but from peaceful Indians. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Baker, of Il- 
linois, and Mr. Chipman, of Michigan. 

Mr. Holmes, obtained the floor; when the commit- 
tee rose, and the house adjourned without acting up- 
on the resolution. 


Tuespay, Marcu 24. Mr. Haralson, of Georgia, 
moved that the hoyse go into committee of the 
whole. The motion prevailed, and Mr. McKay, of 
N. C., was called to the chair Mr. McKay an- 
nounced the military bill to be ia order. 

The debate was commenced by Mr. Black, of S. 
C., who defended the bill and an amendment offered 
by Mr. Hungerford, of New York, requiring that the 
officers shall be taken from the officers already in 
commission. 

Mr Tilden, of Obio, made a general speech u 
the meriu of the bill. He was opposed to the bill, 
because it was not adequate to the defences of tha. 
country if (hey were endangered, and because the 
militia of the states were sufficient for the defences 
of the country. The bill was a measure for the 
conciliation of the state of Arkansas and other demo- 
cratic states. Until we knew that something was to 
be done in reference to Mexico, or Oregon, it wag’ 
not proper to pass the bill. l 

Mr. Rathbun, took pretty much the same view of 
the bill, and declared that it was “a cart before the’ 
horse.“ There should be no increase of the army 
until it was known what was lo be done in reference 
to Oregon. 

If there was real danger with Mexico, the twe 
regiments would not be sufficient for defence. If 
there was danger those two regiments would form 
no part of a proper defence. He presumed that the 
troops now in Texas would speedily return, and that 
there would be no war. 

Mr. Haralson, Mr. Gentry, of Tenn., and Mr. Davis, 
of Miss., advocated the bill. 

The hour arresting debate being arrived, the com- 
mittee proceeded to vote and rejected en amend- 
ment to reduce the two regiments to one, and adopt- 
vd an amendment authorizing the president to have 
a part of the twu regiments mounted or dismounted 
as might in his judgment prove best. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, now rose aud moved that the 
committee rise, his object being, he said, to move a 
reconsideration of the vote closing the debate upon 
the bill before the committee this day at 3 o’clock. 

He had heard that an important message had been 
received from the president in the senate, and de- 
sired that the committee should act in reference te 
the information it communicated. 

The committee rose, and the house adjourned. ' 

Wepwespar, Marcu 25. Miltary dit.—Mr. J. Q, 
Adams’ motion to reconsider the vote (closing the de- 
bate upon the military bill at 3 o'clock yesterday) 
was laid upon the table. . | hs 

The house, on motion of Mr. Brinkerheff, went in- 
to committee of the whole. . a, 

The bill to raise two rifle regiments was again consi- 
dered. Mr. J. A. Black, moved to amend by provi- 
ding that “all its ufficers shall be made by tranefers 
or promotions of such as are in the present army.” 
Agreed to hy 87 ayes to 50 nays. 

Mc. Hungerford, then proposed a substitute for the 
whole bill, by authorizing the president to increase 
tue number of privates in each cempaay of the exist- 


ing army tọ any number not exceeding 80, secording 
a 5 Mr. Houston, further 7 ‘propbeed thoy 


* 
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85 yeas to 74 nays. 

The committee rose and reported the bill, thus 
amended, and the queation being on concurring in 
the proposed substitute. 

Mr. McKay, arose and spoke in favor of suçh substi- 
tute. Ever since 1821, the date of tbe present skel. 
elon army orgunization, we had kept up an army of 
officers far beyond their proper proportion of private 
soldiers. The president in his annual message had 
recommended the raising of one regiment of mount- 
ed riflemen. Mr. McK. thought all that is actually 
necessary is, to authorize an increase of the rank 
and file. The British government had increased 
their regiments of from 5 or 600, their peace footing, 
to 10 or 1200, their war footing. Mr. McK. now 
proposed as a substitute for the bill, that the president 
authorised to fill each company up to the number 


L 


of 100 men. 

The gasson being on Mr. Me Kay's proposition— 

Mr. Haralson, chairman of the military committee, 
arose and spoke against a large standing army and 
he deemed the proposa! of Mr. McKay as obnoxious 
@ such objection. 

Mr. Rhett, enquired if any information hed been 
transmitted to the military committee, which author- 
izes its chairman tosay, on the part of the execulive, 
that there is any desire thal the standing army should 
be increased, to the extent provided for in either of 
these amendments. ° 

Mr. Haralson, replied that the report of “the sec- 
retary of war” had recommenced that authority be 
given to the president contingently to increase the 
standing army; but that recommendation had refer- 
ence entirely to a peace establishment. 

Mr. Rhett.—I understand, then, the chairman to 
say he has no information other than that communi 
cated in the documents with the annual message. 

Mr. Haralson.—No, sir, I do not say any such 
thing. On the contrary, more than a month ago, the 
committee on military affairs reported a bill to au- 
thorize the president to accept the services of —— 
volunteers to meet the contingencies of a probable 
difficulty, and the filling of such blank to be depen- 
dent on the contingencies. That bill was reported 
to supercede the necessity of any increase of the 
standing army. 


Mr. G. Davis.—Will the honorable gentleman in- 
furm me (for I do not know) whether he has receiv 
ed any specific recommendation of an increase in the 
army from the executive department, and, if so, 
what the amount of that increase is? 

Mr. Haralson.—I will answer the gentleman. On 
the 31st of December last, I did receive a communi. 
cation from the secretary of war in relation to the 
subject on which he asks for information. That com- 
munication was accompanied with estimates and 
facts in relation to the defences of the country, the 
publication of which, in the upinion of the secretary 
of war, (and in that opinion | concur,) would be de- 
aen to the public interests. 

Mr. G. Davis —My question is this: What specific 
increase of the army, with reference to corps or 
pumbers, does the executive ask {rom congress? | 

5 .—When the bill which I had the 
honor to report to the house shall be taken up ſor 
action, gentlemen will be informed as to the number 
of men required to fill the ranks. 

Mr. G. Davis.—Still, that is not my question. I 
do not ask what particular increase the committee 
on military affairs propose should be made. I as 
what particular increase in the corps, or the nuinber 
of men, the executive has asked from congress? 

Mr. Haralson.—In the regular army? 

Mr. Burt — Before the gentleman answers the in- 
terrogatory of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Davis,] I desire to ask him a question. l ask Lim 
whether the communication made to him by the sec- 
retary of war was not of a confidential nature; and 
whetber he will feel himself at liberty now to dis 
close any of the facts contained in il? 

Mt. 13 will state candidly to the gentle- 
man, (though ke is a member of the commitiee on 
military affairs, add koows the facts as well as I do,) 
that the communications received, and which were 
Jeid. before the committee, were of a confidential na- 
ture, and that they did disclose facts in relation to 
the defences of the country which it was thought by 
the secretary. of war, as well as by the heads of bu- 
yeaus, who made accompanying reports, that their 
publication would be detrimental to the public inter- 
on ar, G. Davis —Will the honorable chairman al- 
low me one. word? l rise to squire whether the 
number of men—the amount of increase in the army 
asked for by the execulive— is a confidential fact re- 
in the discretion and confidence of the comet- 


tee on wilitary effairs. 


from the secretary of war on the subject. 

A motion fur the previous question was now se- 
conded br a vote of 74 to 62. 

The amendment of Mr. McKay was rejected by a 
vote of 105 to 76, and the amendment of Mr. Hun- 
gerford (raising each company to eighty men, if the 
president ue proper to do so, and to enlist the 
new troops for three years) was agreed to by a vote 
of 112 to 79. bigs, ER : 

Mr. McDowell. moved to lay the bill upon the ta- 
ble. Lost by a vote of 149 to 32. The bill was 
then passed, 164 to 15. It adds 2,900 men to the 
army. 

The house again went into committee of the 
whole upon the bill for making appropriations for 
deficiencies in former bills. 

A debate arose between Messrs. Payne, of Ala., 
Ewing, of Pa., and Winthrop, of Mass., and the com- 
mittee rose without action on the bill or amend- 
ments, and the house ad journed. 


— — — 
PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

In answer to the inquiry of the senate, contained 
in their resolution of the 17th instant, whether, in 
my Judgment, any circumstances connected with, 
or growing out of, the forcign relations of this coun- 
try, require at this time an increase of our naval or 
military ſoree;“ and, if so, What those circumstan- 
ces are,” I have to express the opinion, that a wise 
precaution demands such increase. 

In my annual message of the 2d of December last, 
I recommended to the favorable consideration of 
congress an increase of our naval force, especially 
of our steam navy, and the raising of an adequate 
military force to guard and protect such ot our citi- 
zens as might think proper to emigrate to Oregon.— 
Since that period I have seen no cause to recall or 
movify these recommendations. On the contrary, 
reasone exist which, in my judgment, render it pro- 
per not only that they should be promptly carried 
into effect, but that additional provision should be 
made for the public defence. 


The consideration of such additional provision 
wes brought before appropriate committees of the 
two houses of congress, in answer to calls made by 
them, in reports ptepared, by my sanction, by the 
secretary of war and the secretary of the navy, on 
the 29th of December and the 8th of January last; 
a mode of communication with congress not unusual, 
and, under existing circumatances, believed to be 
most eligible. Subsequent events have confirmed me 
in the opinion that these recommendations were pro- 
per as precautionary measures. ; 

It was a wise maxim of the father of his country, 
that “to be prepsred for war, is one of the most 
efficient, means of preserving peace;” and that, 
“avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating peace,” 
we should “remember, also, that timely disburse- 
ments to prepare for danger frequently prevent 
much greater disbursements to repel it.“ The ge- 
neral obligation to perform this duty is greatly 
strengthened by facts known to the whole world. A 
controversy respecting the Oregon territory now ex- 
isis between the United States and Great Britain; and 
while, as far as we know, the relations of the latter 
with all European nations are of the most pacific 
character, she is making unusual and extraordinary 


k | armaments and warlike preparations, naval and mi- 


litary, both at home and in her North American 
possessions. 


It cannot be disguised that, however sincere may 
be the desire of peace, in the event of a rupture 
these armaments and prepara tioni would be used 
against our country. halever may have been the 
original purpose of these preparations, the fact is 
undoubted that they are now proceeding, in part. at 
least, with a view to the contingent possibility of a 
war with the United States. ‘Ihe general policy of 
making additional warlike preparations was distinct- 
ly announced, in the speech from the throne, as late 
as January last, and has since been reiterated by the 
minister of the crown in both houses of parliament. 
Under this aspect of our relations with Great Bri- 
tain, I cannot doubt the propriety of increasing our 
means of defence, both by land and sea. This can 
give Great Britain no cause of offence, nor increase 
the danger of a rupture. If, on the contrary, we 
should fold our arms in security, and at last be sud- 
denly involved in hostilities for the maintenance of 
our rights, without any adequate preparation, 
our responsibility to the country would be of the 
gravest character. Should collision between the two 
countries be avoided, at J sincerely trust it may be, 
‘thé additional upon the treasury, in making 
the necessary preparstions, will net be lost; while, 


and national honor. 

I have seen no reason to change or modify the re- 
commendations of my annual message in regard to 
the Oregon question. ‘The notice to abrogate the 
treaty of the Gih August, 1827, is authorised by the 
treaty itself. and cannot be regarded as a warlike 
measure; and I cannot withhold my strong conviction 
that it should he promptly given. The other recom- 
mendations are in conformity with the existing trea- 
ty, and would afford to American citizens in Oregon 
no more than the same measure of protection which 
has long since been extended to British subjects ia 
that territory. 

The state of our relations with Mexico is still in 
an unsetiled condition. Since the meeting of cone 
gress another revolution has taken place in that 
country, by which the government has passed into 
the hands of new rulers. This event has rasti- 
nated, and may possibly defeat, the settlement of the 
differences between the United States and that coun- 
try. The minister of the United States to Mexico, 
at the date of the last advices, had not been received 
by the existing authorities. Demonstrations of a 
character hostile to the United States continue to be 
made in Mexico, which has rendered it proper, in 
my judgment, to keep nearly two-thirds of our army 
on our southwestern frontier. In doing this, many 
of the regular military posts have been reduced to a 
small force, inadequate to their defence should an 
emergency arise. 

In view of these “circumstances,” it is my Judg- 
ment” that “an increase of our naval nnd military 
force is at this time required,“ to place the countr 
in a suitable state of defence. At the same time, it 
is my settled purpose to pursue such a course of 
policy as may be best calculated to preserve, both 
with Great Britain and Mexico, an honorable 
peace; which nothing will so effectually promote 
as unanimity in our councils, and a firm mainten- 


ance of our just rights. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, March 24, 1846. 
— n — 
CONSTITUTION 


of the 
STATE OF TEXAS. 


As it is probable that both senators from the new 
state of Texas, will be on during the present 
or ensuing week to take their seats in the United 
States congress, by way of evincing our cordial 
welcome to the new member of the republic, we 
embrace the occasion as appropriate for publishing 
in full the constitution which has been adopted by 
the people of ‘Texas, and which oow constitules the 
state government. 


Wr the people of the republic of Texas, acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the grace and beneficence 
of God, permitting us to make a choice of our 
form of government—do, in accordance with the 
provisions of tbe joint resolutions for annex- 
ing Texas to the United States, approved, March 
first, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
ordain and establish this constitution. 

ARTICLE FIRST. 
Bill of Rights. 

That the general, great, and essential principles of 
liberty and free government may be recognized 
and established, we declare that— 

Section 1. All political power is inherent in the 
people, and all free governments are founded on their 
authority, and instituled for their benefit; and they 
have at all times the unalienable right to alter, re- 
form, or abolish their form of government, in such 
manner as they may think expedient. 

Bec. 2. All freemen, when they form a social 
compact, have equal rights; and no man, or set of 
men, is entitled to exclusive, separate, public emo- 
luments or privileges, but in consideration of public 
services. 

Sec. 3. No religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust in this 
state. 

Sec. 4. All men have a natural and indefeasible 

right to worship God according to the dictates of 

their own consciences, no man shall be compelled 
to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or 
to maintain any ministry against his consent; no 
human authority ought, in any case whatever, to 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience, in 

‘matters of religion, and no preference shall ever be 

given by law to any religivts societies or modes of 

worship. But it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to pass such Jaws as shall be necessary to protect 

every religious denomination in the peaceable enjo y- 

ment of theirown mode of publio worship. 


- Sec. 5. Every citizen shall be at liberty to epeak, | of those departments, shall exercise any power pro- 


write or publish his opinions on any subject, being 
responsible for the abuse of that privilege; and no 
law shall ever be passed, curtailing the liberty of 
speech or of the press. 

Sec. 6. In prosecutions for the publication of pa- 

rs investigating the official conduct of officers or men 
In a public capacity, or where the matter published 
is proper for public information, the truth thereof 
may be given in evidence. And in all indictments for 
libels, the jury shall havea right to determine the 
law and the facts, under the direction of the court as 
in other cases. 

Sec. 7. The people shall be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and possessions, from all un- 
reasonable seizures or searches, and no warrant to 
search any place, or to seize any person or thing, 
shall issue without describing them as near as msy 
be; nor without probable cause supported by oath or 
afirmation.. | 2 

Sec. 8. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall have a speedy public trial, by an impartial 
jury; he shall not be compelled to give evidente 
against himself; he shall have the right of being 
beard by himself or counsel or both; shall be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, and shall 
bave compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his lavor; and no person shall be holden to answer 
for any criminal charge, but on indictment or infor 
mation, except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or offences against the laws regulating the 
militia. 

Sec. 9. All prisoners shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties unless for capital offences, when the proof 
is evident or the presumption great, but this provi- 
sion shall not be so construed as to prohibit bail 
after indictment found, u 
evidence by a judge of the supreme or district 
court, upon the return of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, returnable in the county where the offence is 
committed. 

Sec. 10. The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, except when in case 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire it. ; 

Sec. 11. Excessive bail shell not be required, nor 
excessive fines be imposed, nor crue] or unusual pun- 
ishrent inflicted. All courts shall be open; and every 
person, for an injury done him, in his lands, goods, 
person, or reputation, shall have remedy by due 
course of law. 

Src. 12. No person for the same offence shal! 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall a 

rson again be put upon trial for the same of- 
ence, after a verdict of not guilty; and the right of 
trial by jury shalt remain inviolate. i 
` Sec. 13. Every citizen shall have the right to keep 
and bear arms in the lawful defence of himself and 
the state. 


Sec. 14. No bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
retruactive law impairing the obligations of con 
tracts, shall be made; and no person’s property shall 
be taken or applied to public use, without adequate 
compensation being made, unles by the consent of 
such person. 
` Sec. 15. No person shall ever be imprisoned for 
debt. ` 

Sec. 16. No citizen of this state shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, property, or privileges, outlawed, ex- 
iled, or in any manner disfranchised, except by due 
course of the law of the land. 

Sec. 17. The military shall at all times be subor- 
dinate to the civil authority. 

Src. 18. Perpetuities and monopolies are contra- 
ry to the genius of a free government, and shall 
never be allowed; nor shall the law of primogeniture 
or entailments ever be in force in this state. 

Sec. 19. The citizens shall have ihe right, in a 
peaceable manner, to essemble together for their 
common good, and to apply to those invested with the 
powers of government for redress of grievances, 
or other purposes, by petition, address, or remon- 
strance. 

Sec. 20. No power of suspending laws in this state 
shall be exercised, except by the legislature or its 
authority. 

Sec. 21. To guard against transgressions of the 
high powers herein delegated, we declare that every- 
thing in this “bill of rights” is excepted out of the 
general powers of government, and shall forever ro · 
main inviolate; and all laws contrary thereto, or to 
the following provision, shall be void. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 

Section 1. The powers of the government of the 
State of Texas shall be divided into three distinct 
departments, and each of them be confided to a se- 

rate body of magistracy, to wit: those which are 

gislative, to one; those which are executive, to 
another; and those which are judicial to another; 
und no person or collection of persons, being of ene | 


pon an examination of the | pe 
th 


perly attached to either of the others, exeept in the 
instances herein expressly permitted. 

ARTICLE THIRD. 

Legislative Department. 

Secrion 1. Every free male person who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, and who 
shall be a citizen of the United States, or who is at 
the time of the adoption of this constitution by the 
congress of the United States, a citizen of the re- 
public of Texas, and shall have resided in this state 
one year next preceding an election, and the last six 
months within the district, county, city, or town in 
which he offers to vote, (Indians not taxed, Africans 
and descendants of Africans excepted) shall be 
deemed a qualified elector, and should such qualified 
elector happen to be in any other county situated in 
the district in which he resides ut the time of, an 
election, he shall be permitted to vote for any district 
officer; provided, that the qualified electors shall be 
permitted to vote any where in the state for state offi- 
cers; and provided, further, that no soldier, seaman, 
or marine, in the army or navy of the U. States shall 
be entitled to vote at any election created by this 
constitution, 

Sec. 2. All free male persons over the age of 
twenty-one years, (Indians not taxed, Africans and 
descendants of Africans excepted,) who shall have 
resided six months in Texas, immediately preced- 
ing the acceptance of this constitution by the con- 
gress of the United States, shall he deemed qualified 
electors. 

Sec. 3. Electors in all cases, shall be privileg- 
ed from arrest during their altendance at elections 
and in going to and returning from the same, ex- 
cept in cases of treason, feluny, or breach of the 


ace. 
Sec. 4. The legislative powers of this state, 
shall be vested in two distinct branches: the one 
to be styled the senate, and the other the house of 
representatives, and both together the “legisla 
ture of the State of Texas. The style of laws shall 
be, Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of 
Texas.” ý 

Sec. 5. The members of the house of represen- 
tatives shall be chosen by the qualified electors, and 
their term of office shal! be two years from the day 
of the general election; and the sessions of the legis- 
lature shall be biennial, at such times as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 


Sec. 6. No person shall be a representative, un. 
less he be a citizen of the United States, or at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution, a citizen of 
the republic of Texas, and shall have been an inha- 
bitant of this stale two years next preceding his 
election, and the last year thereof a citizen of the 
county, cily, or town for which he shall be chosen, 
and shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
at the time of his election. 

Sec. 7. Allelections by the people shall be held 

at such time and places, in the several counties, 
cities, or towns, as are now, or may hereafter be de- 
signated by law. 
_ Sec. 8. The senators shall be chosen by qualified 
electors for the term of four years; and shall be 
divided by lot into two classes as nearly equal as can 
be. The seats of senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the first two years; 
and of the second class at the expiration of four years; 
so that one half thereof shall be chosen biennially 
thereafter. 

Sec. 9. Such mode of classıfying new addition- 
al senators, shall be observed as will as nearly as 
eee preserve an equality of numbers in each 
class. 

Sec. 10. When a senatorial district shall be 
composed of two or more counties it shall not be 
separated by any county belonging to another dis- 
trict. 


Sec. 11. No person shal) be a senator, unless he 
be a citizen of the United States, orat the time of 
the acceptance of this constitution by the congress of 
the United States, a citizen of the republic of Tex- 
as; and shali have been an inhabitant of this state 
tbree years next preceding the election; and the last 
year tbereof a resident of tħe district for which he 
shall be chosen, and have attained the age of thirty 
years. os Se 4 2 

Sec. 12. The house of representatives, when as- 
sembied, shall choose a speuker and its other officers, 
and the senate shall choose a president for the ume 
being and its other officers. Each house shall judge 
of the qualifications and elections of its own mem- 
bers, but contested elections shall be determined an 
such manner as shall be directed by law: Two-thirds 
of each house shall constitute a quorum to de busi- 
ness, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and compel the altendance of absent members, 
io such manner, and under such penalties as each 
house may provide. S is 


„ 
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Sec. 13. Each house may determine the rules 
of its own proceedings, punish members for disor- 
derly conduct, and with the consent of two-thirds, 
expel a member, but not a second time for the same 
offence. 

Sec. 14. Each house shall keep a journal of its 
own proceedings, and publish the same; and the yeas 
and nays of (he members of either house, on any 
question, shall, at the desire of any three members 
present, be entered on the journals. 

Sec. 15. When vacancies happen in either house, 
the governor, or the person exercising the power of 
the governor, shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

Sec. 16. Senators and representatives shall in all 
cases, except in treason, felony or breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during the session 
of the legislature,and in going to and returning from 
the seme, allowing one day for every twenty miles 
such member may reside from the place at which the. 
legislature is convened. 8 i 

Sec. 17. Each house may punish by imprisonment 
during the session, any person not a member, for 
disrespectful or disorderly conduct, in its presence; or 
for ubstructing any of its proceedings: pr vided such 
imprisonment shall not at any one time exceed forty- 
eight hours. 

Sec. 18. The doors of each house shall be kept 
open. 

Sec. 19. Neither house shall without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days; nor 
to any other place than that in which they inay be 
sitting without the concurrence of both houses. 


Sec. 20. Bills may originate in either house, and 
be amended, altered or rejected by the other; but no 
bill shall have the force of law, until on three seve- 
ral days it be read in each house, and free discussion 
be allowed thereon, unless in case of great emercen- 
cy, four-fifths of the house in which the bill shall be 
pending, may deem it expedient to dispense with this 
rule; and every bill having pa:sed both houses shall 
be signed by the speaker and president of their re- 
spective houses. ee 

Sec. 21. All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the house of representatives, but the senate: 
may amend or reject them as other bills. 

Sec. 22. After a bill or resolution has been re- 
jected by either branch of the legislature, no bill or 
resolution containing the same substance shall be 
passed into a law during the same session. 

Sec. 23. Each member of the legislature shall re- 
ceive from the publio treasury, a compensation for 
his services, which Anay be increased or diminished 
by law; but no increase of compensation shal) take 
effect during the session at which sueh increase shall 
be made. 

Sec. 24. No senator or representative shall, du- 
ring the term for which he may be elected, be elije 
gible to any civil office of profit under this state, 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments of 
which may have been increased during such term; 
and no member of either house of the legislature 
shall, during the term fur which he 1s elected, be 
eligible to any office or place, the appointment to 
which may be made in whole or in part, by either 
branch of the legislature, nor shall the members 
thereof be capable of voting for a member of their 
own body, for any office whatever, except it be in 
such cases as are herein provided. The president 
for the time being of the senate, and speaker of the 
house of representatives, shall be elected from their 
respective bodies. 


Src. 25. No judge of any court of law or equity, 
secretary ol state, attorney genural, clerk, of any 
court of records, sheriff, or collector, or any person 
bolding a lucrative office under the United States, or 
this state, or any foreign government, shall be eligi- 
bie to the legislature, nor shail at the same time hold 
or exercise any (wo offices, agencies, or appointments 
of trust or profit under this state: Provided, That 
offices of the militia, to which there is attached no 
annual salary, or the office of the justice of the peace, 
shall not be deemed lucrative. 

Sec. 26. No person who at any time may have 
been a collector of taxes, or who may have been 
otherwise entrusted with public money, shall be eli- 
gible to the legislature, or to any office of profit or. 
trust under the state government, until he shall have 
obtained a discharge for the amount of sueh collec 
tions, and for all public moneys with which he may 
have been entrusted. 

Sezo. 27. Ministers of the gospel, being by iheir 
profession dedivated to God, and the care of souls, 
ought not to be diverted from the great duties of 
their functions; therefore. no minister of the gospel, 
or priest of any denomination whatever, shali be 
eligible to the legislature. . 

Sec. 28. Elections for senators and representat 
shall be general throughout the state, and shali 
ragalated b la. Ae 


ive. 
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Sec. 29. The legislature shah at their first meet- number of votes given in, then the governor shall issue | punishment to he inflicted, or fine imposed; except in 
ing, and in the year one thousand eight hundred and | -is proclamation for an election to he holden in the | capital cases, and where the punishment or fine im- 


forty-eight, dnd fifty, and every eight vears there 
after, cause on enumeration to be nade of all the 
free inhabitants (Indians not taxed, Africans and de- 
scendants of Africans excepted,) of the state, desig- 
nating particularly the nuiuber of qualified electors; 
anc the whole number of representatives shall, at 
the periods of making such enumeration, be fixed, by 
the leg isla ture, and apportioned among the several 
counties, eiiies, or towns, according to the number 
of free population in each; and shall not be less than 
forty-five, nor more than ninety. 

Sec. 30. Until after the first enumeration and ap- 
portionment under this constitution, the following 
shall be the apportionment of representatives amongst 
the several counties, via: 

The county of Muntgomery shall elect four re- 
predentatives; the counties of Red River, Harrison, 
Nacogdoches, Harris, aud Washington, sholi elect 
three representatives each; the counties of Fan- 
nin, Lamar, Bowie, Shelby, San Augustine, Rusk, 
Houstun, Sabine, Liberty, Robertson, Galveston, 
Brazoria, Fayette, Colorado, Austin, Gonzales, 


and Bexar, two representatives each; the counties the limits of the state, 
o; Jefferson, Jasper, Brazos, Milam, Bastrop, Tra- ' 


vis, Matagorda, Jackson, Fort Bend, Victoria, Re- 
fugio, Goliad, and San Patrico, one representative 
each. 


Sec. 31. The whole number of senators shall at 


da me manner on the [st Monday in October, one thou 
vand eight hundred and fifty, between the two plices 
having the highest number of votes at the ficst elec 
tion. The election shall be conducted in the sam- | 
manner as at (he first, aud the returns made to the 
governor and the place having the highest number 


| aF votes shall be the seat of government for the time 


here iu before provided. 


ARTICLE FOURTH. 
Judicial Department. 

Section I. Tue judicial power of this state, 
shall be vested in one supreme court, in district 
courts, and in such inferior courts, as the legisla- 
ture may from time to time ordain and establish, 


and such jurisdiction may be vested in corporation 


courts, as may be deemed necessary, and be direct- 
ed by law. 

Sec 2. The supreme court shall consits of a chief, 
Justice and two associates, any two of whom shall 
orm a quorum. 

Sec. 3. The supreme eofirt shall have appellate 
jurisdiction only, which shall be coextensive with ' 
but in criminal cases and in 
appeals from interlocutory jndgments, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the legisla- 
ture shall make; and the supreme court and judges 
thereof, shall have power to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus, and under such regulations as may be pre- 


the next session after the several periods of making | scribed by law, may issue writs of mandamus, and 


the enumeration, be fixed by the legislature and ap- 


portioned among the several districts to be establish- | own Jurisdictidn; and also to compel a judge of 


ed by law, according to the number of qualified 


electors, and shall never be less than nineteen, nor | a cause; and the supreme court shall hold tts ses-igns 


more than thirty-one. 

Sec. 32. Until the first enumeration, as provided 
for by this constitution, the senatorial districts shall 
be as follows, to wit: The counties of Fannin and 
Lamar, stall constitute the first district, and elect 
One senator; the counties of Red River and Bowie, 
the second district, and elect one senator, the coun- 
ties of Fannin, Lamar, Red River, and Bowie, con- 
jointly, shall elect one senator; the county of Har- 
rison, the third district, shall elect one senator; the 
counties of Nacogdoches, Rusk, and Houston, the 
fourth district, shall elect two senators; the counties 
of San Augustine and Shelby, the fifth district, shall 
elect one senator; the counties of Sabine and Jasper, 
the sixth district, shall elect one senator; the coun- 
ties of Liberty and Jetleraon, the seventh district, 
ahal! elect one senator; the counties of Robertson 
aud Brazos, the eighth district, shall elect une sena- 
tor; (he counly of Montgomery, the ninth district, 
shall elect one senator; the county of Hacris, the 
tenth district, shall elect one senator; the county of 
Galveston, the eleventh district, shall elect one so- 
nator; the counties of Brazoria and Matagorda, the 
tweilth diatrict, shall elect one senator; the counties 


such other writs as shall be necessary to enforce its 


the district court to proceed to trial and judgment in 


once every year, between the months of October and 
June inclusive, at not more than three places in the 
state. 
Sxc. 4. The supreme court shall appoint its own 
clerks, who shull hold their offices for four years, and | 
be subject to removal by said court for neglect of | 
duty, misdemeanor in office, and such other cases as | 
may be prescribed hy law. : 
Sec. 5. The governor shall nqminate, and by and | 
with the advice and consent of two-thirds of the sen- 
ate, shall appoint the judges of the supreme and 


district courts, and they shall hold their offices for 
sn years. 


Sec. 6. The state shall be divided into convenient 
judicial districts. For each district there shalt be 
appointed a judge who shall reside in the same, and 
hold the courts at one place in each county, and at 
least twice in each year, in such mode as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec. 7. The judges of the supreme court shall re- 
ceive as a salary not less than two thousand dollars 
annually, and the judges of the district court a sala- 
ry not less than seventeen hundred and fifty dollars, 


| annually; and the salaries of the judges shall not be 


of Austin and Fort Bend, the thirteenth district, | increased or diminished during their continuance in 
shall elect one senator; the counties of Colorado | office. 


and Fayette, the fourteenth district, shall elect one 
senator; the counties of Bastrop and Travis, the 
fifteenth district, shall elect o e senator; the coun- 
ties of Wushington and Milam, the sixteenth district, 
shail elect one eenatorz the counties of Victoria, 
Gunzales, and Jackson, the seventeenth district, shall 
elect oue senator, the county of Bexar, the eighteenth 


Sec. 8. The judges of the supreme and district 
court, shall be removed by the governor, on the ad- 
dress of two-thirds of each house of the legislature, 
for wilful neglect of duty, or other reasonable cause, 
which shall not be sufficient ground for impeach- 
ment; provided, however, that the cause or causes 
for which such removal shall be required, shall be 


district, shull elect one senator; and the counties of | stated at length in such address, and entered on 


Goliad, Refugio, and San Patricio, tbe nineteenth 
district, shall elect one senator. 


Sec. 33. The first session of the legislature, | judge so intended to be removed; and he shall 


the fournals of each house; and provided, further. 


that the cause or causes shall be notified to the | 


after the adoption of this constitution by the con- be admitted to a hearing in his own defence, be- 


gress of the United States, shali be held at the 
city of Austia, the present seat of government and 
thereafter, until the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty; after which period, tne seat of gu- 
verument shali be permanently located by the peo 

le. 
á Sec. 34. The members of the legislature shall at 
their first session, receive from the treasury of the 
atate, as their compensation, three dollars tur each 
day, they shall be in attendance on, and three dollars 
for every twenty-five niles travelling to and from the 
place of cunvening the legislature. 

Sec. 35. lu order to sottile permanently the seat 
of govern. neut, an election shall de holden Uirougsn- 
out the state, at the usual places of holding electivos, 
on the frst Munday in March, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty; which shall be conducted accord- 
ing to law,—at which time, the people shall vote 
for such place as they may see proper for the seat 
of government. The returns of said election to be 
trausmitted to the goveraur by the first Monday in 
June, if either place voted tor shall have a majority 
of the whole uuhber of votes cast then the same 
shall be the per vanent seat of goternment until the 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy, unless 
the state shall souner be divided But in case neither 
place voted for abail have the majority uf he whole 


fore any vote for such address shall pass; and in 
all such case the vote shall be taken by yeas and 
nays, and entered on the ‘journals of each house re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 9. All judges of the supreme and district 
courts shall by virtue of their offices, be conserva- 
tors of the pesce throughtout the state. The style 


of all writs and process, shall be “The State of 


Texas.“ All prosecutions shall be carried on in the 
name and by authority of the ‘State of Texas," 
and conclude “against the peace and dignity of the 
state.“ 

Sec. 10. Tne district court shall have origina 
jurisdiction of all criminal cases, of all suits in behalf 
uf the state lo recover penalties, furfeitures, and 
escheats, and of all cases of divorce, and of all 
suits, complaints, aud pleas whatever, without re- 
gard tu any distinction between law aud equity, 
when the matter in controversy shall be valueu af} 
or amount tu, une hundred dollars, exclusive uf in 
ierests and the suid courts, or judges thereof, shall: 
have power to issue ali wrils necessary to enforce | 
their own jurisdiction, aud give them a general, 
supecinieudcace and control over iuterior jurisdic- 
liuns. 

And in the trisl of all criminal ceses, the jury 
trying the same shall Gnd and assess ihe amouat of 


posed shall te ape ifi ally imposed hy law. 

Sec II. There shall be a clerk of the district 
court for each counts, who shall be ele-ted by the 
qualified voters for memoers of the lezislature, and 
who shall hobl his otce for four years, subject to 
removal by information, or by presentinent of a 
grand jury, and conviction of a petit jury. In case 
of vacancy, the judge of the district shall have the 
power to appoint a clerk until a regular election can 
be held. 


. Sec. 12. The governor shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of two-thirds of the 
senate, appoint an attorney general, who shall hold 
his office for two years, and there shall be elected 
by joint vote of both houses of the legislature, a 
district attorney for each district, who shail hold his 
office for two years; and the duties, salaries, and per- 
quisities of the attorney general, and. district attor- 
neys, shall be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 13. There shail be appointed for each county, 
a convenient number of justices of the peace, one- 
sheriff, one coroner, and a suficient number of cone 
stables, who shall hold their offices for two years, to 
be elected by the qualitied voters of the district 
or county, as the legislature may direct. Justices of 
the peace, sheriff, and coroner, shall be commissione 
ed by the governor. The sheriff shail not be eligible 
more than four years in every six. z 


Sec. 14. No judge shall sit in any case whereia 
he may be interested, or where either of the parties 
may be connected with him by affinity or consangu- 
inity, within such dogrees as may be prescribed by 
law, or where he shall have been of counsel in the 
cause. When the supreme court or any two of its 
members shall be thus disqualified to hear and de- 
termine any cause or causes in said court, or whea 
no judgment can be rendered in any case cr cases 
in said court, by reason of the equal division of opin- 
ion of said judges, the same shall be certified to the 


| governor ol the stale, who shall immediately com- 


mission the requisite number of persons learned in 
the law, for trial and determination of said case or 
cases. When the judges of the district court are 
thus disqualified, the parties may, by consent, ap- 
point a proper person to try the said case; aud the 
judges of the said courls may exchange districts, or 
hold courts fur each other, when they may deem it 
expedient and shall do so when directed by law 
The duqualifications of judges of inferior tribunals, 
shall be remedied as may hereafter be by law pre- 
scribed. 

Ssc. 15. Ioferior tribunals shall be established in 
each county for appointing guardians, granting let- 
tera testamentary, and of administration; tur aet- 
tling the accounts of executors, administrators, and 
guardians, and for the transaction of business ap- 
pertaining to estates; and the district court shall 
have original and appellate jurisdiction, and general 
control over the said interior tribunals, and original 
jurisdiction and control over executors, administra- 
lors, guardians, and minors, under such regulation as 
may be prescribed by law. 


Sec. 16. In the trial of all causes in equity in the 
district court, the platinti or defendant, shall upon 
application made tn open court, have the right of trial 
by jury, to be governed by the rules aud regulations 
prescribed in trials at law. 

Sec. 17. Justices of the peace shall have such 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, as shall be provided 
for by law. 


Sec. 18. In all causes arising out of a contract, 
before any inferior judicial tribunal when the amount 
in controversy shall exceed ten dollars, the plaintiff 
or delendant shell upoo application to the presiding 
uiicer, have the right of trial by jury. 

Bec. 19. lu alt cases where justices of the peace 
or other judioial udicers ot interior tribunals shail 
bave jurisdicliun in the trial of causes where the 
penaity for the violation of a law ts fine or imprisons 
ment, (except in cases of contemy+t,) the uccused 
shall have the right of trial by jury. 

ARTICLE FIFTH. 
Executive Departmeat. 

Sec. I- The supreme executive power of this state 
h I Ve vested in a chiot ina, itt ale, who shall be 
styled the guvernur of the state of ‘Texas. 

Sac. 2. Lae governor shali be elected by the quali- 
fied electors uf the state, al the time and places of 
elections lor members Ol the Icgisialure. 


Sec 3. The returns of every election for governor, 
unul otherwise provided by law, shail be made oul, 
sealed Up and lransuiled lu tho seal of government, 
and diected to tue spesker of the h u of repres 
sdulauives, who shalt, durug the tirst week of the 
sessiun of the Jegisiature thereafter, upeu and pub- 
lish them lu (be presence of both houses ul the legis 


—— 
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lature; the person having the highe-t number of 
votes, and being constitutionally eligible, shall be de- 
elared by the speaker, under the direction of the 
legislature, to be governor; but if two or more per- 
sons shall have the highest and an equr.t number of 
votes, one of them shall be immediately chosen go- 
vernor by jomt vote of both houses of the legisla- 
ture. Contested elections for governor shall be de- 
termined by both houses of the legislature. 

Sec. 4. The governor shall hold his office for the 
term of two years from the regular time of installa- 
tion, and until his successor shall be duly qualified, 
but shall not be eligible fur more than four years in 
any term of six years; he shall be at least thirty 
years of age, shall be a citizen of the United States, 
or a citizen of the state of Texas, at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution, and shall have resided 
in the same three years immediately preceding his 
election. 

Sec. 5. He shall, at stated times, receive a com- 
pensation for his services, which shall not be in- 
ereased or diminished during the term ſor which he 
ghali have been elected. The first governor shali 
receive an annua! salary of two thousand dollars; 
and no more. 

Sec. 6. The governor shall be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of this state, and of tue militia, 
8 when they shall be called into the service of 
the United States. 

Sec. 7. He may require information, in writing, 
from the officers of the executive department on 
any subject relatiog to the duties of their respective 

ces. 


Sec. 8. He may, by proclamation, on extraordi- 
nary occasions, convene the legislature at the seat of 

veroment, or at a different place, if that should de 
in the actual possession of a public enemy; in case 
of disagreement between the two houses with respect 
to the adjournment, be may adjourn them to such 
time as be shall think proper, not bețond the day of 
the next regular meeting of the legislature. 

Sac. 9. He shali from time to time, give the legis- 
lature information, in writing, of the state of the 
government, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he may deem expedient. 

Sec. 10. He shali take care that the laws be faith 
fully executed. 

. Sac. 11. In all criminal cases, except in those of 
treason and impeachment, he shall have power, after 
conviction, to grant reprie ves and pardons; and un- 
der such rules ag the legislature may prescribe, he 
shail have power to remit fines aud forfeitures. In 
dase of treasun, he shall have power, by and with 
the advice aud consent of the senate, to grant re- 
ptieves and pardons; and he may, in the recess of 
the senate, respite the sentence until the end of the 
ner xt session of Lhe legislature. 

Sec. 12. There shail aiso be a lieutenant governor, 
who shall ve chosen at every election for governor 
by the same persons, and in the same ma. ner; oon: 
tanuance in olfice for (he same time, and possess the 
game qualifications. In voting for governor and 
lieut. governor, the electors shall distinguish for 
whom they vote as governor, and for whom as lieut. 
governor. The lieut. governor shall, by virtue of 
his office, be president of the senate, aad have, when 
in committee of the whole, a right to debate and 
vote on all questions, and when the senate is equally 
divided to give the casting vote. In case of the 
death, resignation, removal from office, inability or 
retusal of the governor to serve, or of his impeach- 
ment or absence from the state, the lieut. governor 
shall exercise the powers and authority appertaining 
to the office of governor until another be chosen at 
the periodical election for governor, and be duly 
qualified, or until the governor, impeached, absent, or 
disabled, shall be acquitted, return, or his disability 
be rewoved. 


* Sec. 13. Whenever the government shall be ad - 
ministered by the lieut. governor, or de shall be ana- 
die to attend as president of the senate, the senate 
hall elect one of their own members as president 
for the time being. And if, during the vacancy of 
the office of governor, the heut. governor shall die, 
resign, refuse to serve, or be removed from otſice, 
or be unable to serve, or if he shall be impeached, 
or absent from the states, the president of the senate 
for the time being shall, in le manner, administer 
the government until he shall be superceded by a go- 
vernor or lieut. governor; the lieut. governor shail, 
whilst he acts as president of the senate, receive for 
bis services the same compensation which shali be 
allowed to the speaker ot the house of representa- 
tives, and no more, and during the time he adminis- 
‘ters the government as governor, shall receive the 
same compensation which governor would have re- 
‘ceived had he been employed in the duties of ni 
Offive; and no more. The president tor the time be- 
ing of the senate shall, during the time he adminis- 
ters the government, receive in like manner thy iam 


compensation whieh the governor would have re- 
ceived, had he been employed in the duties of his 
office. If the lieut. governor shell be required to ad- 
minister the government. and shail, whilst in such 
administration, die, resten, or be absent from the 
state, during the recexs of the legislature, it shall be 
the duty of the secretary of state to convene the 
senate for the purpose of choosing a president for 
the time being. ~ 

Sec. 14. There shal! be a seal of the state, which 
shall be zept by ine governor and used by him offici- 
ally. The said veal shall be a star of five points, en- 
circled by an olive and live oak branches, and the 
words The state of Texas.” 

Src. 15. All commissions shall be in the name and 
by the authority of the state of Texas, be sealed 
with the state seal, signed by the governor and at- 
tested by the secretary of state. 

Bec. 16. There shell be a secretary of state, who 
sha li be appointed by the governor, by and with the | 
advice and consent of the senate, and shat! continue 
in office during the term of service of the governor 
elect. He shall keep a fair register of all official 
acts aud proceedings of the governor. and shall, when 
required, lay the same, and al! papers, minutes, and 
vouchers, relative thereto, before the legislature, or 
either bouse thereof, and shall pertucin such other 
duties as may be requiced of him by law. 


Sec. 17. Every biil which shall have passed both 
houses of the legislature shail be presented to the 
governor; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, 
he shall return it with his objections to the house in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large upon the journals, and proceed to 
reconsider it; if alter such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of the members present shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; if 
approved by two-thirds of the members present of 
that house, it shall become a law, but in such cases, 
the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas 
and navs, and the names of the members voting for 
or against the bill, shall be entered on the journals of 
each house, respectively; if any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the governor within five days, Sundays ex- 
cepted, alter it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner, as if he had 
signed it. Every bill presented to the governor one 
day previous to the adjournment of the legislature, 
and not returned to the house in whicb it originated, 
before ite adjournment, shall become a law, and 
have the same force and effect, as if signed by the 
governor. 

Sac. 18. Every order, resolution, or vate, to which 
the concurrence of both houses of the lagislature 
may be necessary, except on questions of adjourn- 
ment, shall be presented to the governor, and before 
it shall take effect, be approved by him; or, being 
disapproved, shall be repassed by both houses accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations presoribed in the 
case of a bill. 

Sec. 19. The governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the senate, shall ap- 
point a convenient nnmber of notaries public—not 
exceeding six fur each county - who, in addition to 
such duties as are prescribed by law, shall discharge 
such other duties as the legislature may, from time 
to time, prescribe. 

Sec. 20. Nominations to fill all vacancies that 
may have occurred during the recess, shall be made 
to the senate during the first ten days of its session. 
And should any nominatiun so made be rejected, the 
same individual shall not again be nominated during 
the session to fill the same office. And should the 
governor fail io make nominations to fill any vacancy, 
during the session of the senate, such vacancy shall 
not be filled by the governor until the next meeting 
of the senate. 

Sec. 21. The governor shall reside, during the 
session of the legislature, at the place where their 
sessions may be held, and at all other times wher- 
ever, in their opinion, the public good may require. 

Sec. 22. No person holding the office of governor, 
shali hold any other office or commission, civil, or 
military. 

Sec. 23. A slate treasurer and comptroller of pub- 
lic accounts shall ve biennially elected hy the joint 
bailot of both houses of the legislature, and in case 
of vacancy in either of said offices during the recess 
of the legisiature, such vacancy shall be filled by 
ihe governor, which sppomtinent shall continue un- 
lui the close of the next session of the legislature 
thereafter. poi i 


ARTICLE SIXTH. 
Militia. : 

Section 1. The fegisiature shall provide, by law, 
for orgamzing und discipuning the militia of this 
state, in such manner as they shall deem expedient, 
not incompatible with the cunstitution and laws of 
the United Stalas in relation therdéto. 


Sec. 2. Any person who conscientiously scruples 
to bear arms, shail not be compelled to do so, but 
shall pay an equivalent for personal service. 

Sec. 3. No licensed minister of the gospel shall 
be required to perform military duty, work on roads, 
or serve on juries in this state. 

Sec. 4. The governor shall have power to call 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the state, to 
suppress insurrections and to repel invasions. 


ARTICLE SEVENTH. 
General Provisions. . 

.Section 1. Members of the legislature and all 
officers, before they enter upon the duties of their 
offices, shail take the-following oath or affirmation, 
“1 (A. B.) do solemnly swear, (or afirm,) that I 
will faithfully and impartially discharge and perform’ 
all the duties incumbent on me as — accord.’ 
ing to the hest of my skill and ability. agreeably to 
the constitution and laws of the United States, 
and of this state; and I do further solemnly swear 
(or affirm,) that since the adoption of this constitu- 
tion by the congress of the United States, I, being’ 
a citizen of this state, have not fought a duel with 
deadly weapons within this state, or out of it; nor 
have I sent or accepted a challense to fight a nel 
with deadly weapon, nor have 1 acted as second 
in carrying a challenge, or aided, advised, or assist - 
ed any person thus offending—so hela me God.” 

Szc. 2. Treason against this state, shall consist 
only in levying war against it or in adhering to its 
enemies—giving them aid and comfort; and no per- 
son shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or his 
own confession in open court. 


Sec. 3. Every person shall be disqualified from 
holding any office of trust or profit in this state, 
who shall have been convicted of having given or 
offered a bribe to procure his election or appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. Laws shall be made, to exclude from of- 
fice, serving on juries, and from the right of suffrage, 
those who shalt hereafter be convicted of bribery, 
perjury, forgery, or other high crimes. The privi- 
lege of free 0 shall be supported by laws 
regulating elections, and prohibiting under ade - 
quate penalties, all undue influence thereon, from 
power, bribery, tumult, or other improper prac- 
tice. 

Sec 5. Any citizen of this state, who shall, after 
the adoption of this constitution, fight a duel with 
deadly weapons or send or accept a challenge to 
fight a duel with deadly weapons, either within the 
state or out of it, or who shall act as second, or know- 
ingly aid and assist, in any manner, those thus offend- 
ing, shall be deprived of holding any Office of trust or 
profit under this state. e 

Sec. 6. In all elections by the people, the vote 
shali be by ballot, until the legislature shali other- 
wise direct; and in all elections by the senate and 
house of representatives, jointly or separately, the 
vote shall be given viva voce, except in the election 
of their office rs. ` 

Sec. 7. The legislature shall provide by law, for 
the compensation of all officers, servants, agents, 
and public contractors not provided for by this con- 
stitution; and shal! not grant extra compensation to 
any officer, agent, servant, or public contractor, 
after such public service shall have been performed, 
or contract entered into for the performance of the 
same; nor grant by appropriation or otherwise, any 

vunt of money out of the treasury of the state, 
to any individual, on a clainn real or peretended, where 
ihe same shall not have been provided for by pre- 
existing law. Provided, that nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be so construed as to affect the claims of 
persons against the republic of Texas, heretofore 
existing. 

Sec. 8. No money shall be drawn from the trea- 
sury, but in pursuance of specific appropriations 
made by law; nor shall any appropriation of money 
be made for a longer term than two years, except 
fur purposes of educatı-n; and no appropriation for 
private or individual purposes of internal improve 
ment, shull be made without the concurrence of twoe 
thirds of both houses of the legislature. A regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures af all public money, shall be published annu- 
ally, in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 
Aud in no case shull the legislature have the power 
to issue treasury warrants, treasury notes, or pas 
per of any description intended to circulate as mo- 
ney. 

Sec. 9. All civil officers shall reside within the 
state; and all district or county officers, within their 
districts or counties; and shall keep their offices at 
such places therei , as may be required by law. 

Sec. 10. The duration of all «ffices nut fixed 
by this constitution, shall never exceed four years. 

Sec. 11. Absence on the dusmess of thie state, 
or of the United States, shall not foricit a residauce 
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once obtained, so as to deprive any one of the right 
of suffrage, or of being elected or appointed to any 
office under the exceptions contained in this consti- 
tution. 

Sec. 12. The legislature shall have power to pro- 
vide for deductions from the salaries of public offi- 
cers, who may neglect the performance of any duty 
that may be assigned them by law. 

Sec. 13. No member of congress nor person hold- 
ing or exercising any office of profit or trust under 
the United States, or either of the n, or under any 
foreign power, shall be eligible as a member of the 
legislature, or hold or exercise any office of profit or 
trust under this state. 

Sec. 14. The legislature shall provide fora change 
of venue in civil and criminal cases; and for the 
erection of a penitentiary at as early a day as prac- 
ticable. ` 

Src. 15. It shall be the duty of the legislature to 

ass such laws as may be necessary and proper to 

ecide differences by arbitration, when the parties 
shall elect that method of trial. 

Sec. 16. Within five years after the adoption of 
this constitution, the laws civil and criminal, sball 
be revised, digested, arranged, and published in such 
manner as the legislatnre shall direct, and a like re- 
Vision, digest, and publication, shall be made every 
ten years thereafter. . , 

Sec. 17. No lottery shall be authorized by this 
state; and the buying or selling of lottery tickets 
within this state is prohibited. 

Sec. 18. No divorce shali be granted by the legis- 
lature. ; 

Sec. 19. All property, both real and personal, of 
the wife, owned or claimed by her before marriage, 
and that acquired afterwards by gift, devise, or de- 
scent, shall be her separate property; and laws shall 
be passed more clearly defining the rights of the wife, 
in relation as well to her separate property, as that 
held in common with her husband. Laws shall also 
be passed providing for the registration of the wife's 

separate properly. 

Sec. 20. The rights of property and of action 
which have been acquired under the constitution and 
Jaws of the republic of Texas, shall not be divested; 
por shall any rights or actions which have been di- 
vested, barred, or declared null and void by the con- 
stitution and laws of the republic of Texas, be re- 
Invested, revived, or reinstated by this constitution; 
but the same shall remain precisely in the situation 
which they were before the adoption of this consti- 
tution. 

- Sec. 21. All claims, locations, surveys, grants, 
and titles to land, which aré declared null and void 
by the constitution of the republic of Texas, are 
and the same shall remain forever null and void. 

Sec. 22. T'he legislature shall have power to pro- 
tect by luw, from forced sale, a certain portion of the 
property of all beads of families. The homestead 
of a family not to exceed two hundred acres of land, 
(not included in town or city,) or any town or city 
Jot or lots, in value not to exceed two thousand dol- 
lars, shall not be subject to forced sale for any debts 
hereafter contracted; nor shall the owner, if a mar- 
ried man, be at liberty to alienate the same, unless 
by the consent of the wife, in such manner as the 
legislature may hereafter point out. 

Sec. 23. The legislature shall provide in what 
cases officers shall continue to perform the duties of 
their offices, until their successors shall be duly quali- 


d. 
aoe 24. Every law enacted by the legislature shall 
embrace but one object, and that shall be expressed 
in the title. 

Sec. 25. No law shall be revised or amended by 
reference to its title; but in such case, the act revis 
ed, or section amended, shall be re-enacted, and pub- 
lished at length. 

Sec. 26. No person shall hold or exercise at the 
game time, more than one civil office of emolument, 
except that of justice of the peace. 

Stc. 27. Taxation shall be equal and uniform 
throughout the state. All property in this state 
shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascer- 
tained as directed by law, except such property as 
two-thirds of both houses of the legislature may 
think proper to exempt from taxation. The legisla- 
ture shall have power to lay an income tax, and lo 
fax all persons pursuing any occupation, trade, or 
profession. Provided that the term occupation, shall 
not be construed to apply to pursuils either agricul- 
tural or mechanical. 

Sec. 28. The legislature shall have power to pro- 
vide by law for exempting from taxation two hun- 
dred and filty dollars worth of household furniture, 
or other property belonging to each family in this 
Paes 29. The assessor and collector of taxes, shall 
be appointed in such manner, ai 
lations, as the legisiature may direol,, 
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Sec. 30. No corporate body shall hereafter be 
created, renewed, or extended, with banking or dis- 
counting privileges. 

Sec. 31. No private corporation shall be created, 
unless the bill creating it, shall be passed by two- 
thirds of both houses of the legislature; and two. 
thirds of the legislature shall have power to revoke 
and repeal all private corporations, by making com- 
pensation for the franchise. And the state shall not 
be part owner of the stock or property belonging to 
any corporation. j 

ec. 32. The legislature shall prohibit by law in- 
dividuals from issuing bills, checks, promissory notes, 
or other paper to circulate as money. 

Src. 33. The aggregate amount of debt hereafter 
contracted by the legislature, shall never exceed the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars, except in case 
of war, to repel invasions, or suppress insurrec- 
tions. And in no case shall any amount be borrow- 
ed, except by a vuole of two-thirds of both houses of 
the legislature. 

Sec. 34. The legislature shall at the first session 
thereof, and may at any subsequent session, establish 
new counties for the convenience of the inhabitants 
of such new county or counties. Provided, that no 
new county shall be established which shall reduce 
the county or counties, or either of them, from which 
it shall be taken, to a less area than nine hundred 
square miles, (except the county of Bow ie,) unless 
by consent of two-thirds of the legislature; nor shall 
any county be laid off of less contents. Every new 
county, as to the right of suffrage and representa- 
tion, shall be considered as part of the county or 
counties from which it was taken, until entitled by 
numbers, to the right of separate representation. 

Sec. 35. No soldier shall in time of peace, be 
quartered in the house, or within the enclosure of 
any individual, without the consent of the owner; 
3 in time of war, but in a manner prescribed by 
aw. 

Sec. 36. The salaries of the governor and judges 
of the supreme and district courts, are hereby fixed 
at the minimum established in the constitution, and 
shall not be increased for ten years. 

Sec. 37. Mode ef amending the constitution. The 
legislature, whenever two thirds of each house shall 
deem it necessary, may propose amendments to this 
constilulion; which proposed amendments shall be 
duly published in the public prints of the state, at 
least three months before the next general election 
of representatives, for the consideration of the peo- 
ple; and it shall be the duty of the several returning 
officers, at the next elections, which shall be tbus 
holden, to open a poll, and make a return to, the se- 
cretary of state, of the names of all those voting for 
representatives, who have voted on such proposed 
amendments; and if thereupon it shall appear that a 
majority of all the citizens of this state, voting for 
representatives, have voted in favor of such proposed 
amendments, and two-thirds of each house of the“ 
next iegislature, shall, after such election, and before 
another, ratify the same amendments by yeas and 
nays, they shall be valid tu all intents and purposes, 
as parts of this constitution: Provided, that the said 
proposed amendments shall at each of the said ses- 
sions, have been read on three several days in each 
house. 


ARTICLE EIGHTH. 


Slaves. 

Section 1. The legislature shall have ne power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves, without 
the consent of their owners; nor without paying their 
owners previous to such emancipation, a full equiva- 
lent in money, for the slaves so emancipated. They 
shall have no power to prevent emigrants to this 
state, from bringing with them such persons as are 
deemed slaves, by the laws of any of the United 
States, so long as any person of the same age or de- 
scription shall be continued in slavery, by the laws 
of this state: provided, that such slave be the bona 


fide property of such emigrants: provided, also, that 


laws shall be passed to inhibit the introduction, into 
this slate, of slaves who have committed high crimes 
in other states or territuries. They shall have the 
right to pass laws to permit the owners of slaves to 
emancipate them, saving the rights of creditors, and 
preventing them from becoming a public charge.-— 
They shall have full power to pass laws, which will 
oblige the owners of slaves to treat them with hu- 
manity; to provide for them necessary food and 
clothing; to abstain from all injuries to them, ex- 
tending to life or limb; and in case of their neglect 
or refusal to comply with the directions of sach 
laws, to have such slave or alaves taken from such 
owners, and sold for the benefit of such owner or 
ou ners They may pass laws to prevent slaves 
from being brought into this state as merchandize 
only. 


and under such regu | y Szc. 2. In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of 
a higher grade (han petit larceny, the Jagislature | dogm requisite, __ gi.’ “os Siete series 


shall have no power to deprive them of an impartial 
trial by a petit jury. 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall maliciously dis- 
member or deprive a slave of hfe, shall suffer such 
punishment as would be inflicted in case the like of- 
fence had been committed upon a free white person, 
and on the like proof, except in case of insurrection 
of such slave. l 

ARTICLE NINTH. 


Impeachment. 
Section 1. The power of impeachment shall be 
vested in the house of representatives, ý 


Sec. 2. Impeachinents of the governor, lieutenant 
governor, attorney general, secretary of state, trea- 
surer, comptruller, and of the judges of the district 
courts, shall be tried by tne senate. 

Sec. 3. Impeschments of judges of the supreme 
court shall be tried by the senate. When sitting as 
a court of impeachment, the sénators shall be upon 
oath or affirmation; and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the senators: 
present. s 4 

Sec. 4. Judgment in cases of impeachment shath 
extend only to removal from office of honor, truet, 
or profit, under this state; but the parties convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be subject to indictment, trial, 
and punishment according to law. 

Sec. 5. All officers against whom articles of ime 
peachment may be preferred, shall be suspended: 
from the exercise of the duties of their office during 
the pendency of such impeachment. The appoint- 
ing power may make a provisional appointment, te 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the suspension of an 
offieer, until the decision on the impeachment. 

Sec. 6. The legislature shall provide for the trial, 
punishment, and removal from office of all other of- 
ficers of the state, by indictment or otherwise. 


ARTICLE TENTH. 
Education. : 
. Secriow l. A general diffusion of knowledge be- 
ing essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, it shall be the duty of the 
legislature of this state, to make suitable provision 
for the support and maintenance of public schools. 

Src. 2. The legislature shall, as early as practi» 
cable, establish free schools throughout the state, 
and shall furnish means for their support, by taxa 
tion on property; and it shall be the duty of the legis- 
lature to set apart not jess than one-tenth of the an- 
nual revenue oſ the state derivable from taxation, as 
a perpetual fund, which fund shall be appropriated 
to the oi ag of free public schools; and no lew 
shall ever be made diverting said fund to any other 
use; aod until such time as the legislature shall pre- 
vide for the establishment of such schools, in the se 
veral districts of the state, the fund thus created 
shall remain as a charge against the state passed te 
the credit of the free common school fund. 

Sec. 3. All public lands which have been hereto- 
fore, or which may hereafter be granted for publie 
schools, to the various counties or other political di- 
visions in this state, shall not be alienated in fee, nor 
disposed of otherwise than by lease, for a term not 
exceeding twenty years, in such manner as the legis- 
lature may direct. i 

Sec. 4. The several counties in this state, which 
have not received their quantum of lands, for the 
purpose of education, shall be entitled to the same 

uantity heretofore appropriated by the congress of 
the republic of Texas, to other counties. 
ARTICLE ELEVENTH. 

Sscrion 1. Allcertificates for head - right claims to 
lands issued to fictitious persons, or which were 
forged; and all locations and surveys thereon, are, 
and the same were null and void from tbe beginning. 

Sec. 2. The district courts shall be opened until 
the firat day ot July, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven, for the establishment of certificate for 
head rights not recommended by the commissioners 
appointed under the act to detect ‘fraudulent land cer 
tificates, and to provide for issuing patents to legai 
claimants; and the parties suing shall produce the 
uke proof, and be subject to the requisitions which 
were necessary and were prescribed by law, to sus- 
tain the original application for the said certificates 
above referred to, not established or sued upon before 
the period limited, shali be barred; and the said cep 
tificates and all locations and surveys thereon, shall 
be forever null and void; and all re-locations made 
on such surveys, shall not be disturbed until the cep- 
tificates are established as above directed. 

ARTICLE TWELFTH. 
Land Office. 

Section 1. There shall be one general land office 
in the state, which shall be at the seat of government, 
where all titles which have heretofore emanated, or 
may hereafter emanate from government, shall be 
registered. And the legislature may establish from 
lime to time, such subordinate offices as they may 


ead 
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THE SIKH WAR IN INDIA. 


ANNEXATLON. 


‘Phe monarchs of Europe ‘are exceedingly uneasy 
it seems at the success of the republican system of an- 
neration, as illustrated in the acquisition by the U. 
States confederation, of the Louisiana region from 
France, the Floridas from Spain, and now the novel 
exhibition of an independent republic (Texas) vo- 
luntacily relinquishing its national character, for the 
sake of becoming a member of the Union. At this 
rate, say they, Oregon is as good as gone,’ and Ca- 
liſornla will soon be theirs.” 


The process by which aH this is accomplished, it 
must be confessed, is somewhat oininous to those 
who have to pay so severely for what they acquire 
by way of annexation,—not a single life lost,—no 
army required to take or to keep. The Czar of Rus- 
wa, finds ıt no easy task iu keep the Circassians and 
Poles annexed, after having devoted thousands of 
lives and years of toil in the task. France finde it 
do trifle of a task io keep Algiers annexed,—with 
semi-anaual drains upon her conscript Frenchmen for 
ber armies there. Great Britain has occasionally to 

y a heavy tribute in blood and treasure to quiet 

er acquisitions too. Jo say nothing of unhappy 
Ireland, and passing by Affghanistan, that would not 
stay annexed, we have a recent specimep of the 
British process of annexation, and an item of ns 
expens too, in the attempt to add the Punjaub 
to their India possessions. Whether they will suc- 
ceed belter in this than they did two years ago in 
the Afighanistan project, is to be tested. The task 
on hand 1s at least no trile. That has been demon- 
strated by the first battie. 


The British government and the British people are 
evidently very much astonished at the formidable as- 
pect of this onset from the Sikhs. They were in 
the habit of regarding them as they regarded other 
of the India tribes,—and when they find them sud- 

denly bringing into the field a train of heavy artille- 
ry, lar superior in calibre to that which Wellington 
had to encounter at Waterloo, they anxiously en- 
quice, why where in the name of heaven could they 
ha ve obtained such ordnance? 


A reply is ransacked, and censure follows against 
the government tor allowing, some years since, when 
the Sikhs were in amity or alliance with the British, 
those heavy pisces of ordnance to be made in Eug- 
land, shipped for their chief, who it appeàrs paid 
euormous prices for manufacturing thew, and for 
their tcaneportation to his kingdom. Now the Bri- 
tish complain loudly that they should be brought into 
e field and mow down the bravest of their troops in 

ndia. 


From the official documents laid before the British 
parhanent, the following sketch of affairs in India 
is compiled. Runjeet Singh, is the veteran 
und talented chief of the Sikhs, who for many years 
enjoyed the full confidence of his people, and during 
Whose energetic reigu the country was prosperous 
bod happy, died some several years since, leaving an 
unhappy contention relative to the successor. ‘The 
documents laid betore Parliament do not perhaps, in 
so Many words, say that the British authorities and 
agents in India proceeded indusirivusly to take ad- 
Vantage ol tuese dissensions,—secumdum arlem,—ac- 
Cordiug to the imprescriptavie progress of royal an- 
nexation. We will excuse the omission, and pro- 
ceed witb the history according to the record,—re- 
membering, however, that itis the British account of 
the affair: 


(THE PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS. ] 


In June, 1645, the council of India determined 
that in consequence of the anarchy which prevailed 
wn the Punjaub, the governor general should repair 
to the northwest provinces in October to provide 
against contingencies. All hostile intentions at that 
time, were strenuously disavowed; and it is said that 
at no time during the year, was the British army 
prepared to cross the Sutleje. Difficulties of the 
Commissariat rendered the concentration of the 
whole force on the trontier impossible, and the means 


at the disposal of Sir Henry Hardinge were solely 
Calculated for defence, | 


On the Ist of October it was thought that no at- 
tack would be made by the Sikh forces; and this opi- 
nion was again expressed by the governor general in 
a despatch uated October 24th. He directed, how- 
aver, that belore the izin. of November, arrange- 
meals should be made to equip nearly two-thirds of 


„John Bull had better pass an act of parliament in 
ume against shipping big guns" w the United States, 
lar the Princeton, ur any uther of our shipping. 


rously replied to by the battery 
under Brigadier Brooke, 


| Sie Harry Smith, Gilbert, and 


an advanced force, to be in readiness for marching 
at the shortest notice. 


On the 22d of November he was informed that 
the Sikh army intended immediately to advance to 
the frontier and invade the British territory. Ii was 
said that the Sikh army was to be divided into seven 
divisions, five of which were to attack five separate 
points. The information, however, did not receive 
general credence. On the 4th December Sir Henry 
Hardinge again declares his belief that no act of ag- 
gression would be committed by the Sikhs; and he 
accordingly took no steps to prevent the army from 
crossing the river. 


[PASSAGE OF THE SUTLEJE.] 


The Sikhs, to some extent, having compromised 
their domestic affairs, united their forces, and on the 
12th, 13tb, and 14th of December, crossed the Sutleje 
river, a branch of the Indus, which divides their coun- 
try from the British. possessions. Their army as 
computed by the British, consisted of 80,000 men, 
20 to. 30,000 of them cavalry, and 150 heavy pieces 
of field ordnance, well supplied. The place where 
they crossed is sume 40 or 50 miles from Lahore, and 
15 or 20 from Ferozepore, the most advanced of the 
British posts. The Sighs, with this immense force, 
established themselves on the British side of the 
Sutleje. 


Preparations were then made to meet them.— 
Great confidence, however, was felt in the ability of 
Maj. Gen. Sir John Littler to hold Ferozepore, and 
no adequate preparations were made to support him. 
On the 15th and 18th, the Sikhs made a demonstra- 
lion of attacking that post. Ou the 18th they broke 
up, and about 30 000 of them, leaving Ferozepore on 
the right, marched about 25 miles toa place called 
Moodkee, where they took up a position. Here they 
were met by a portion of the British army under 
Sir Hugh Gough, Sir H. Hardinge being second in 
command. Of this engagement we take following 
narrative from ofticial report of Sir Hugh Gough: 


[BATTLE or MOODKEE.] 


I immediately pushed „forward the horse artillery 
and cavalry, directing the infantry, atcompanied by 
the field batteries, o move forward in support. We 
lad not proceeded beyond two miles when we found 
the enemy in position. They were said to consist of 
Irom 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, about the same force 
of cavairy, and 40 guns. They evidently had either 
just takeu up their position, or were advancing in 
order to battle against us. 


To resist their attack, and to cover the formation 
of the infantry, I advanced the cavalry rapidly to the 
front, in columns of squadrons, and occupied the 
plain. They were speedily followed by the five 
troops of horse artillery, under Brigadier Brooke, 
who took up a forward position, having the cavalry 
then on his flanks. 


The country is a dead flat, covered at short inter- 
vals with a low, but, in some places, thick Jhow 
jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The enemy 
screened their infantry and artillery behind this Jun- 
gie, and such undulations as the ground afforded;— 
and whilst our twelve batallions formed from eche 
jon of brigade into line, opened a very severe can- 
nonade upon our advancing troops, which was vigo- 
of horse artillery 
which was soon joined by 
the two light field batteries. The rapid and weil 
directed fire of our artillery appeared soon to para- 
lyze that of the enemy: and, as it was necessary to 
complete our infantry dispositions without advance- 
ing the artillery too near to the jungle, I directed 
the cavalry under Brigudiers White aod Gough to 
make a fank movement on the enemy’s left, with a 
view of threatening and turning that flank, if possi- 
sible. With praiseworthy gallantry, the 3J light 
dragoons, with the 2d bragade of cavalry, consisting 
of tbe body guard and 5th light cavalry, with a por- 
tion of the 4th lancers, turned the left of the Sikh 
army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its in- 
fantry and guns. silenced for a time the latter, and 
put their numerous cavalry to flignt. Whilst this 
movement was taking place on the enemy's left, I 
direoted the remainder of the 4th lancers, the 9th 
irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a 
light field battery, to threaten their right. This ma- 
nœuvre was also successful. Had not the infan- 
try aud guns of the enemy been screened by the jun- 
gle, these brilliant charges of the Cavalry would 
have been productive of greater effect. 


When the inſantry advanced to the attack, Briga- 
dier Brooke rapidly pushed on his horse artillery 
cluse to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed 
on both sides. be infantry, under major-geuerals 


Sir John M Caskill, 
attacked an echelon of lines the enemy’s infantry, 
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was such as might have been expected from troope 
who had everything at stake, and who had long 
vaunted as being irresistible. Their ample and ex- 
tende · l line, {rom their superiority of numbers, far 
oulflanked ours; but this was counteracted by the 
fank movements of our cavalry. The attack of the 
infantry now commenced; and the roll of fire from 
this powerful arm soon convinced the Sikh army 
that they had met with a foe they little expected; 
and their whole force was driven from position after 
position with great slaughter, and the loss of 17 pie- 
ces of artillery, some of them of heavy calibre; our 
infantey, using that never-failing weapon, the bayo- 
net, whenever the enemy stood. Night only saved 
them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was 
maintained during an hour and a half of dim star- 
light, amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, 
which yet more obscured every object. 


In this engagemen major-general Sir Robert Sale, 
(the husband of the heroic Lady Sale,) had his left 
thigh shattered by a grape shop, and soon afier died. 
Sie John M'Caskill was also killed and several other 
officers wounded. 


[BATTLE OF FEROSESHAH.] 


On the 19th, information was received that the 
Sikh army had been very considerably strengthened 
and was advancing to the attack. During that and 
the succeeding day, the contest proceeded languidly 
—both parties being occupied in burying their dead 
and receiving reinforcements. On the morning of 
the 2st the Sikhs having greatly augmented their 
forces, and strongly entrenched a new position at 
Ferozeshah, 12 miles in retreat from Muodkee, be- 
ing prepared~ to defend it with 100 ‘pieces of their 
large artillery and 60,000 men,—a junction was ef- 
fected between the two divisions of British troops 
under Major Litter and Sir Hugh Gough’, and dis- 
posilions were made for an attack on the camp of 
the Sikhs. It was found to be a paralellogram, of a 
mile in length, and a halfa mile in width, the shorte 
er side look ing towards the Sutleje and Moodkee, 
and the larger towards Ferozepore and the open 
country. The British force moved against this last 

ition. The divisions of major general Sir John 
iter, brigadier Wallace, (who had succeeded ma- 
jor general Sir John M'Caskill,) and major-general 
Gilbert, deployed into lire, having in the centre their 
whole force of artillery, with the exception of three 
troops of horse artillery, one on either Bank und one 
in support, to be moved as occasion required. Major 
General Sir Harry Smith's division, and the small 
cavalry force, moved in second line, having a bri- 
gade in reserve to cover each wing. The charge 
and direction of the jeft wing was casmitted to 
lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge. while Sir 
Hugh Gough personally directed the right. Of the 
severe and protracted contest that ensued, the des- 
patches of the latter give this account: 

A very heavy cannonade was opened by the 
enemy, who had dispersed over their position up- 
wards of 100 gune, more than 40 of which were 
of battering caliore. These kept up a heavy and 
well directed fire, which the practice of our far less 
numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked 
in some degree, but could not silence. Finally, in 
the face of asturm of shot and shell, our inſaniry 
advanced and carried these formidable entrenche 
ments. They threw themselves upon the guns, and 
with matchiess gallantry wrested them from the ene- 
in); but when the balleries were partially within our 
grasp, our soldiers had to face such a fire of musket- 
ry irom the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their 
guus, that, in spite of the most heroic efforts, a por- 
lion only of the entrenchment could be carried. — 
Night teil while the conflict was everywhere raging. 


Although I now brought up major-general Sir 
Harry Sivith’s division, and he captured and long ree 
tained another point of the position, und her majes- 
15s 3d light dragoons charged and took some of the 
most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained 
in possession of a considerable portion of the great 
quadrangle; whilst our troops, intermingled with 
theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally 
bivouacked upon it, exhausted dy their gallant ef- 
forts, greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering ex- 
tremely from thirst, yet animated by an indomitable 
spirit. In this instance of things the lung night wore 
away. 


Near the middle of it, one of the heavy guns was 
advanced and played with deadly effect upon our 
troops. Lieut-General Sir Henry Hardinge, imme- 


| diately formed her Majesty's 8Uth foot and the Ist 


European light infantry. They were led to the at- 
tack by their commanding officers, and animated ia 
their exertions by lieutenant-colonel Wool, (aid-de- 
camp to the lieutenant-general,) who was wounded 
in the outset. The 80th cepiured the gun, and the 


almost invisible amongst wood and the apprvach- | enemy, dismayed by this counter-check, did not ven- 


ing drrinass of night. The opposition 


of the oneiny ture 


to press on further, During the whole night, 
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killed, and five wounded, and at a very critical pe- 
riud of the action, he was left with one.— his own 
son, a lad sixteen years of age, who had only recent- 
ly joined the army—who had no idea of war, and 
who knew nothing of the duties he was now called 
on to perform, but who was animated by his father’s 
gallant and indomitable spirit, and was employed by 
his father to convey his orders from point to point, 
a duty which he performed in a manner truly worthy 
of that father, and which the earl trusted may be 
regarded as an earnest of what that son will live to 
accomplish. Sir H. Hardinge had another son, for- 
merly attached to the army, but who had been 
obliged to leave it by reason of a dreadful accident 
which rendered necessary the amputation of his foot. 
That son also stuck by his father in the action, until 
he was forced by him to retire. The Duke of Wel- 
lington likewise spoke in the highest terms of the 
conduct of the governor-general, as did also Lord 
Ellenborough, Sir Robert Peel, and others. 


her bosom the products of the west at less than half 
the freight that was charged a few years ago. 


Thirty years since a few small schooners were suf- 
ficient to carry on the commerce between this city 
and New Orleans; now within the last year we have 
had one hundred and sixty-five arrivals from New 
Orleans at this port, and many of the vessels of the. 
largest class, ships from 500 to 700 tons burthen.—~ 
They have brought us tobacco, Indian corn, flour, 
cotton, beef, pork, lead, lard, &c., amounting in the 
aggregate to many millions of dollars. Of the first 
three of these articles, which now come to us in 
such quantities from New Orleans, our importationa 
in former times were almost exclusively from Vir - 
ginia, North Carolina, and Maryland. Can you ex- 
pect to compete successfully with the western re- 
gions of your country, where, without much labor, 
the soil produces double, and sometimes even more, 
to the acre than the average crops of the last men- 
tioned states? This competition will increase, and it 
appears to me thal the remedy for its inausp.cious 
effects upon your welfare is to create a merket. af 
home for your surplus agricultural products, by es» 
tablisbing such manufactures as may be adapted te 
the peculiar condition of your labor. There are 
two classes of labor, intelligent and unintelligent; 
the former is that kind of labor which requires a 
considerable amount of mental culture with active 
physical power. This combination is capable of ap». 
plying science to art, and producing results that are 
difficult and oftentimes complicated. The laiter de- 
scription of labor is of that character which depends 
principally on physical phy oe this quality of labor 
you have in abundance, and | hope you are not withes 
out a tolerable supply of the higher class. You may, 
without doubt, commence the manufacture of ale 
most every description of articles requiring but lite 
tle skill, and prosecute the work with success. Ma- 
nufactures of such articles as iron, hemp, wool, ¢ot- 
ton, leather, &c., wrought into coarser and more 
common articles, would succeed. 


You will find, very soon aſter u regular system of 
the division of labor shall have been introduced, that 
a desire for knowledge will be created; more educa- ` 
tion, mere intellectual cultivation will be desired by 
those engaged in the mechanical departments, and 
with this eagerness for knowledge will follow skill 
and cleverness in the use of tools, and then will fols 
low the inventive power for which our people have 
become so distinguished in the estimation of the 
world. 


You. cannot do anything in Virginia that will so 
completely promote the introduction of railroads as 
the placing of manufacturing establishments on your 
beautiful waterfalls. 'I he water. power on the James 
river, at Richmond, is unrivalled; and it stems á 
great waste of natural wealth to permit itto run 
into the sea, having hardly touched a water-wheel. 
Ic the prominent men of Virginia, of both political 
parties, will give up their party warfare, and resolve 
themselves into a “committee of the whole on the 
commonwealth to improve the state of agriculture,” 
by muking two blades of grass grow where there is 
now but one, will establish manufactures, and carry 
on a well adjusted system of internal improvements, 
they wilt then have cone something that will be subs 
stantial, abiding; which will stand as memorials of 
their patriotic devotion to the interests of the peo» 
ple through all time. Let your coma, on school inter- 
est go hand in hand with the employment of yur 
peuple, and you may be quite certain that the adop- 
tion of these systems at once will aid each other. 


You cannot, I should suppose, expect to develop 
your resources without a general system of popular 
euucation; it is the lever to all permanent improve. 
ment. It appears to me essential to the preservation 
of our republican institutions that the people of this 
country should be educated, and that all intellectual 
culture should be founded upon our holy religion; the 
tive and effectual competition with ycur people, in| pure precepts of the gospel are the only safe source 
the great staples of your agricultural products, viz: | from which we can freely draw our morality. It is 
wheat, Indian corn, and tobacco. Maryland and essential thal we should have an educated population 
North Carolina, like yourselves, are essentially af- inasmuch as every man can exercise the right of 
fected by competition from the same quarter—from suffrage. The elective franchise, in the hands of a 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri. Michi- | ignorant and debased population, would very 800 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The great west is now | place our country in a state of anarchy. We shoul 
supplying largely the New England and other states, | strive to elcvate the laboring and Jess favored classe 
which are consumers of these agricultural staples, es. In Europe the great body of the people have 
in quantity and value, to a greater extent than all nothing to do with the election of their rulers; even 
the foreign world besides. The international im- tn England, free us she is, compared with many of 
provements of the country already finished, have the continental states, the mass of the people do not 
brought Boston, by steam, within the distance of | exercise the elective franchise. This 1s a point of 
four days’ travel of Cincinnat: by way of Buffalo; primary importance, and your peuple may rest as. 
and a contemplated railroad from Burlington, Ver- sured that taxes for education, even as a matter of 
mont, to Ogdensburg, New York, will bring us prac- | pecuntary gain, would greatly enhance the vulue of 
tically yet nearer to those fertile regions of the west | their property. l am, therefore, clear in my con. 
‘The expense of transportation ie essentially reduced | victions not only of the duty but the expediency of 
wherever railroads or canats have been constructed, | introducing manufactures extensively in your state, 
and even ‘the Mississippi hersdif bears down: upon | with an expansive system of popular education, and 


however, they continued to harass our troops by fire 
of artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our po- 
sition. 

But with daylight of the 22d came tetribution.— 
Our infantry formed a line, supported on both flanks 
by horse artillery, whilst a fire was opened from our 
centre by such of our heavy guns as remained ef- 
fective, aided by a flight of rockets. A masked bat- 
tery played with great effect upon this point, dis- 
mounting our pieces and blowing up our tumbrils.— 
Al this moment lieutenant general Sir Henry Har- 
dinge placed himself at the head of the left, whilst ! 
rode at the head of the right wing. 


Our line advanced, and unchecked by the enemy's 
fire, drove them rapidly out of the ‘village of Fero- 
zeshah and their encampment; then, changing front 
to its left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep 
the camp, bearing down all opposition, and dislodged 
the enemy from their whole position. The line then 
halted, as if on a day of manœuvre, receiving its 
two leaders as they rode along its front with a gra. 
tiſz ing cheer, and displaving the captured standards 
of the Khalsa army. We had taken upwards of 73 
o of cannon, and were masters of the whole 

eld. 


The force assumed a position on the ground which 
it had won, but even here its labors were not to 
cease. In the course of two huurs, Sirdar Tej Sing. 
who had commanded in the last great battle, brought 
up from the vicinity of Ferozepore fresh battalions 
anda large field of astullery, supported by 30,000 
Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He 
drove in our cavalry parties, and made strenuous 
efforts to regain the position at Ferozeshah; this at- 
tempt was defeated; but its failure had scarcely be- 
come manifest, when the Sirdar renewed the contest 
with mote troops and a large artillery. He com- 
menced by a cumbination against our left flank; and 
when this was frustrated made such a demonstration 
against the captared village as compelled us to 
change our whole front to the right. His guns dur- 
ing this manceuvre, maintained an incessant fire. 
whilst our artillery ammunition being completely 
expended in these protracted combats we were un- 
able to answer him with a single shot. 


I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry 
to advance in support, Which apparent!y caused him 
suddenly to cease his fire, and to abandon the field. 


For twenty-four hours not a Sikh has appeared in 
our front. The remains of the Khalsa army are said 
to be in full retreat across the Sutieje, at Nuggurpu- 
thur and Teila, or marching up its leit bank towards 
Hurrekeeputhur, in the greatest confusion and dis- 
may. Of their chiefs, Bahadur Sidgh is killed; Lal 
Singh said to be wounded; Mehtab Singh, Abjoora- 
hia Pershad, and Tej Singh, the late governor of 
Peshawur, have fled with precipitation. The camp 
is the scene of the most awlul carnage, and they have 
abandoned large stores of grain, camp equipage, and 
au munition. 


Thus bas terminated the invasion of Sikh army 
into the British possessions. There are evidences 
sufficient in the account itself, drawn up by the vic- 
tors, of the military tact and martial acquirements 
of this native army. To have recovered the disas- 
ters of the first engagement,—to have maintained 
with such signal obstinacy the contest in the second 
engagement, —to bave moved upon the victors aud 
opened a battery at night, after their whole line of 
‘entrenchments had been carried,—to have renewed 
‘the conflict next day so obstinately, with the despe- 
rate hope of regaining their artillery, evinces no in- 
considerable discipline,—no want of courage. One 
battle will not be decisive of a war with such a peo- 
ple,—depend upon it. 

There is an evidence of the skill as well as brave- 
ry of the Sikhs, in the melancholy list of killed and 


wounded of the British army in those engagements. 
T'he list of officers, killed wad wounded, is publish 
ed; according to the official statement but 900 in all 
were killed, and 2.386 were wounded,—the entire 
force being about 20, 000 men. The conduct of the 
troops is commended in the strongest terms. The 
London Times closes its editoria) summary of the 
transaction, by saying that “the Sikh army has been 
repulsed, but not destroyed:—and although we have 
won a great battle, we have only begun the war.” 


‘This opening of the campaign was the theme of a 
„protracted discussion in parliament, which came up 
on a motion of thanks to the Indian army, moved by 
the Earl of Ripon. In making this motion he gave 
a succinct history of the brave and gallant conduct 
of Sir H. Hardinge. Five vi bis aid-de-camps were | 
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LETTER Or THE HON. ABBOTT: LAW- 
* RENCE. 
RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA— REVENUE SYSTEM. 


9 ³oW¹eA 

[It was not until after publishing the second and 
third of Mr. Lawrence’s letters to Mr. Rives, of 
Virginia, that we discovered the omiasion, of the 
first letter of the series, which we had laid off for 
insertion before the others. Though out of due or 
der, it must not be omitted.) 


Boston, January 7, 1846. 

My pear sin: When you were with us last sum- 
mer l more than half promised to make you a short 
visit in February, and | have not yet given up entire- 
ly the long-anticipated pleasure of doing so. 


J have not forgotten our conversation on the con- 
dition of our country generally, and more particular- 
ly the strong desire manifested by you to improve the 
condition of the people of your own state. I have 
always entertained feelings of high regard for the 
“Ancient Dominion,” arising probably from the inti- 
mate revolutionary associations between her and our 
“Old Bay State,” as well as from having looked up 
on her as the mother of many of the greatest states- 
men and purest patriots which our country has pro- 
duced, 

Jam not surprised that you of Virginia should de- 
sire to do something by which the matchless natural 
resources of your state should be developed. I have 
thought that the state of Virginia, with its tempe- 
rate climate, variety, and excellence of soil, exhaust- 
less water-power, and exuberant mineral wealth, 
contains within itself more that is valuable for the 
uses of mankind in these modern days than any other 
state in our Union. ° 

I need not say to you that these gifts of Providence 
are of little consequence to your people, or to our 
common country, unless developed and improved, 
fur the purposes for which they were intended. When 
the constitution of the United States was adopted, 
Virginia contained double the pupulation of New 
York, and row N. York contains double the number 
of people in Virginia. 1 do not propose to inquire in- 
to the causes thal have produced such a imig! ty change 
in the relative nunerical condition of these two 
states. l do propose, however, to state to you some 
of the reasons why you should now set about doing 
something, to bring back that prosperity which maay 
of your people believe is lost forever. 


The truth is, and not to be denied, that Nature has 
been profuse in her gifts in behalf of your people, 
and you have done but little for yourselves. The 
settlement and development of the resources of the 
western country, have brought into existence an ac- 


‘from these movements will soon be seen the happi- 
est results, in a healthful prosperity and a striking 
improvement in the condit n of the people. 

Just for a moment imagine the whole supernu ne- 
rary population of Virginia employed ata rate R 
weges such as are paid in the northern and eastern 


states: what thiuk you would be the effect? Ihave 
not a doubt that the value of land would increase, 
within five miles around each manufacturing village, 
equal to the cost of all the machinery in it. The sphere 
of labor must be enlarged, diversified, if you would 
bring out the energies of your people. | yet hope to see 
Virginia take that place among the old thirteen, that 
seemed dy Providence to be assigned to her; it can 
only be achieved by energy and perseverance on the 
part of those who have the destinies of their fellow 
` citizens in keeping. Lei the law-makers, and those 
‘who administer them, not only speak out but act, 
and give an impetus to labor; tet it be respectable for 
every man to have a vocation, and to follow it. If 
not for his own pecuniary profit, let him labor for 
character, which he is certain to obt..in, if his labors 
benefit others. I intended to make some remarks on 
the recommendation of the president in his annual 
Message, and the report of the honorable secretary of 
the treasury to change our whole revenve system. 
The plan proposed, if carried out, has an important 
bearing on the subject of this letter, which is, how- 
ever, already suthciently long. Reserving, there- 
fore, iny remarks upon the last mentioned topics for 
another communication, 

l remain very faithfully, your friend and obedient 
servant, ABBO TT LAWRENCE. 
To the hon. WILLIAM C. Rives, Castle Hill, Albe. 

marie county, Virginia. 


— — 


SONS OF AFRICA. 
eS 


From the Lutheran Observer. 
Answer of a letter by the Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge in reference to the presentation to him of a 
gold snuff box, by the free colored people of Ma- 


ryland, in consideration of his services in their 
behalf. 


To the Rev. Messrs. 
others, a committee 
the city of Baltimore. 


My FRIENDS: Although it is some time since 1 
learned, through the public newspapers, that the free 
colored people of Baltimore had, in a public man- 
ner, and with every demonstration of respect and | 
kindness, presented to my excellent friend, the Rer. 
Mr. Dunil.p, ior me, a gold snulf box, as a mark of 
their gratitude fur my past efuris to serve them; it 
is only very lately that I have received the gitt at. 
self and the detailed statement of the public pro- 
ceedings on the occasion of its presentation. 


As it regards those roceedings, both you and 1 
have reason to be gratified that the great excellence 
and distinguished Station of the genUemen, my 
friends and others, who participated in them, and 
gave to the occasion and to your act, their emphatic 
and public approval—prevent the possibility of ho 
nest Misconstruction in relation to the matter. And | 
for the act itself—I assure you few events connceted 
with my Ele or labors have more deeply allecied me, 
or given me more sincere pleasure. 


} accept, therefore, with deep sensibility this 
“Gift of Gratitude," as you are pleased to call it: 
this humble —it may be but earnest testimony, that, 
zin your ju gnent, Í have some claims to the charac- 
ter of a “Christian philanthropist;” a character to me 
the most admirabie that can adurn humanity—aud 
only the more to be valued when the poor and the 
helpless lift up their weak and dispised voices, to 
confer it. Ii is many a day since | cared for mere | 
earthly honors; and the few it was ever my chance 
to win—il is alike to me—whether my children hear 
of them or not. But I covet earnestly an immortal 
crown, And it is some token io me that I am in the 
Fight way to obtain st, when such testimonies as this į 
jou have burne seem to show, that | have tried, in 
feeble inntution of my divine Master, to go about 
doing good, and that his blessing has not always been 
denied to my poor efforts. Fur it is nut easy lo ima- 
gine how @ common sentiment should so strongly 
pervade fifteen or twenty thousand humble persons, 
as to make itself heard by a coinmon utterance, if 
they did not think they had adequate cause buth to 
feel and to speak. 


For twelve years and more of m 
years of my manhood—m 
—it is true that 1 did all Í could do to promote the 
Welfare and happiness, both temporal and spiritual, 
of the free colored people of Baltimore. That | did 
80 hitle, those less generous than yourselves, will 
Perhaps excuse me, when they consider how far be. 


Payne, Peck, Fortie, and 
of the free colured people of 


y life—the prime 
best and happiest years 


— ee 


Classes. As the result of 
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yond. my strength I was always occupied with other 
cares and duties more immediately binding on me. 
That I was able tu do any ihing at all, I may venture 
invall humility and yet in all faithfulness to say. alk 
in grateful recognition of God's good hand over me, 
aud for the encouragement of such as would du like- 
wire, that noining is beyond the power of a fixed 
and resolute purpose, upheld by a meck and pious 
spirit, and guided* by the wisdom which cometh 
down from above. It is no longer in my power to 
serve you by personal labors. You will, Uiereſore, 
the more readily excuse a word of friendly admoni- 
tion—the last, it may be, I shall ever address to you, 
and the best proof I can give of my continued inter- 
est in your affairs. 


The dealings of God with your race, as far back 
es human knowledge reaches, have been very won- 
derful. They are so still. And the most wonderful 
part of all is, that your race never did, nor does it 
yet, comprehend its destiny. We must all accom. 
plish our destiny: it is the invincible decree of Gol, 
and there is no escape from it. The first symptom 
that a people will work out aright their grand and 
ultimate vocation, is that they comprehend, even if 
it be but dimly, what that vocation is. The greal 
problem which human advancement requires to be 
solved, is the formation of a civilized state within 
the tropics. Until this is aceomplisted, it seems to 
ine to be utterly absurd to talk as we do about the 
progress of mankind and the civilization of the hu- 
man race. Such a state can never be established 
except by means of the black race: and therefore, 
and in that sense, except by means of it, the earth 
itself can never reach that puint of advancement 
which God has put so palpably within its reach.— 
Two solemn lesssons arise out of these facts, The 
one should teach our race how absurd it is to con- 
temn and Gespise yours: the other should teach your 
race how fatal it is to resist and obstruct those bene- 
ficent designs by which alone their ultimate freedom 
and nationality can be accomplished. I do not ad- 
vise any man in particular to emigrate—each 
one must decide for himself. Still less do I recom- 
mend a general emigration, or approve one accom- 
plished by violence. But, even at the risk of for- 
leiting your confidence, I have always testified, and 
do still, against that general and concerted hostility 
to African colonization, which, in various parts of 
the country, whether amongst yourselves or amongst 
us, has had no better effect, than to delude and em. 
bitter the minds of the free blacks, eXasperate those 
of the whites, and embarass the noblest and must 
fruitful movement of the present century. 


For a long course of years I have not ceased to 
cherish the deepest interest in all questions affecting 
the conditiun and prospects of the black race on this 
continent; and Í have enjoyed such opportunities of 
making up my opinions, as a very large experience 
aud observation could afford. ‘The result of the 
whole is a deliberate belief, that the condition of the 
free blacks is generally better in the slave states 
than in the free. Whatever may be said of laws, 
the actual condition of mankind is far more certain. 
ly determined by what society really dues, than by 
what it declares in the statute book, it designs to do: 
and this great truth was never more clearly exhibi- 
ted than in the general condition of the free black 
race, on the opposite sides of the slave line. Aad ! 
relterale my firm convietion, that, in general, the 
condition of respectabie free persons of color, is de 
cidediysbetter in the slave states of this Union, than 
in the tree. Nor should we forget that almost the 
entire free black race in America, owe such liberty 
as they enjoy, either imr ediately or remotelr, to the 
mere benevolence of those who once owned them ur 
their ancestors: and that the absolute and enlire hope 
of freedom for all the blacks now in slavery in this 
country, reposes simply on the saime foundation.— 
Great lessons lie involved in these truths. Amongst 
the chief are these: that the free black race are 
bound by every sentiment of gratitude, and every 
uictate of prudence and Wisdom, to be Quiet, loyal, 
peaceable, and docile, as regards the laws, the insti- 
tutions, and the public sentiment of the slave hold- 
ing States; and that, in the long run, their own best 
hopes are connected with the prosperity of those 
states. Indeed it is a question, the furthest possible 
irom being clear, whether a sore certain method of 
rumiutz the existing race of free blacks could be de. 
vised, than to expel those who reside in the slave 
Slates; unless indeed their destruction might be more 
thoroughly accumplished, by the immediate and uni- 
versal tiberalion of the slaves, if such a thing were, 
iu the nature of the case, possible at all. 

I have seen much of society in many fureign lands; 
aod have studied its condition in ages and couutries 
which I neve: saw: and in both cases I have looked 
narrow into the condition of the poorer und lower 
all, 1 give it as my fixed 


belief, that tuere is nothing in the condition of Ame- 
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rican society, any where, that prevents free persons 
of color from living as safely and as comlortably, as 
the low and la oring classes of society ever could, 
or now can live, in any other country. Political 
privileges are denied to you: but in what country ar 
they not withheld from the great mass of men? Man 
civil rights are curtailed as to you: but how few en! 
joy them, in their fulness, any where? Various er. 
sonal restrictions are laid upon you; but they are few 
er and less oppressive than the white poor of all othe” 
Countries endure. Your persons are under the prot 
tection of the laws; labor is every where free to yous 
the arquisition of property is open befure you by in- 
numerable channels; and whatever you possess is os 
much your own and as sacredly respected, as the es- 
tates of the most eminent of our citizens. The an- 
cient people of God endured for fifteen centuries, in 
all lands, what every American heart would revolt 
from inflicting on you for a single hour. Your con- 
dition, therefore, is not only perfectly supportable 
and entirely consistent with the practice of all the 
domestic and most uf the social virtues; but it is real- 
ly far better than the condition of the great mass of 
inankind «ver was, or now 16, or is soou likely to be 
iu any other country. 


That you have never suffered wrong; that you are 
not liable to great dangers; that an uncertain, and in 
some respects dark futurity does not impend over 
you; that your condition can be greatly eneliorated; 
and that it ought not to be examined with more care, 
and treated with more wisdom and humanity by the 
public authorities of the country: all these are mate 
ters which ] do by 10 means, either assert or believe. 
Ofien, for many years, it has been my lot to assert 
and do maintain the contrary, & that, not unfrequente 
ly, under circumstances of great and dangerous re- 
sponsibility. But what 1 do believe and assert is, 
that con-tdering your condition, such as it is, and 
that of the human race at large, such as it has al- 
ways been; you have more reasons for gratitude to 
God, and fewer for repining at his allotments, than 
the mass of human kind, in the most favored ages 
and countries; and that your hopes of beiter things 
and better days, are precisely in such-directions, as 
to make it your highest wisdom to endure with pa- 
tience and tranquility your present lot, and to seek 
for its improvement only by such methods as are 
consistent with the great truths I have above sug- 
gested to you. 


Many years ago I took the responsibility of pube 
licly maintaining, contrary to the belief then, and 
perhaps still common in thie country, and contrary 
to my own first impressions hastily taken up, that the 
free black race in America are eminently a ducile 
| and religious people. All subsequent investigations 
has confirme i ime in this belief; and I reiterate the 
conviction with a profound sense of its truth. What- 
ever may be the weakness, follies, and offences juste 
ly chargeable upon that race as chracteristic of it, 
or as resulting from its moral and physicai condi- 
lion, the records of the country will every where ate 
test, that the higher species of crimes are compara. 
tively rare amongst them; and the statistics of reli- 
gion will prove, that a larger proportion of them 
than of the whites, profess to be fullowers of the 
Lord Jesus. When it is considered that in boih 
these particulars, their advantages are out of ail 
comparison, inferior; the proof seems to me to be 
characteristic and decisive. 

Tthank the Lord that he has used me 
gree to do yun good; and ab,, ve all 
stir ycu up to greater diligence in his service, and 
lead you to a more perfeet trust in him, and a more 
ybsolute submission to His righteous allotments.— 
May His Spirit be ever with you, His good hand 
ever upon you, and His grace always sufficient for 
you. I thank you also for your gratitude and affec- 
tion, and for the simple and touching manner in 
| which you have expressed them. There may be 
| those who would shrink from the acknowledgment 
i that they valued your confidence, and shew the re- 

sponsibility—perhaps the odium involved in your 
Manifestations of it. Such emotions were always 
foreign to my nature. Even when visions of glory 
had great charms for me, and proud and enduring 
monuments were precious to my thoughts, the grate- 
ful tears and the blessings of the humble and the 
poor seemed to me tu he elements of an imperisha- 
bie renowne Such changes as the stern lessons of 
| lfe and its sad discipline, and more than both, I trust 
| God’s grace have wrought upon me, have settled the 
| conviction ouly more thoroughly in my soul, that he 


in any de- 
things else, to 


bo is seeking an inheritance beyond the grave, need 


desire to leave behind him no memorial more pre- 
cious than the record in true and grateful hearts, 
that he was neither afraid nor ashamed to be the 
friend of the forsaken and oppressed. 
Ju the bonds of Christ's gospel, your servant and 
friend, R. J. BRECKENRIDGE. 
Jefferson Col., Pa., March 2, 1846. 
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CHRONICLE. 

22; Add 

THE NEXT NEWS From Eurore. The express pilot- 
boat Romer it was stated had reached Liverpool on the 
3d instant and might be expected to bring us the next 
news from England; the Patrick Henry beating her out 
bv 27 hours. The report is not believed. The steamer 
Unicorn was to leave Liverpool on the 19th instant, and 
will be at Boston next week. The Caledonia lea ves 
Liverpool the 4th of April, and is the first of the regu- 
lar semiemonthly mail line tor the season—a steamer Is to 
leave regularly on the 4th and 19th of each month until 
December. ji he Great IVestern leaves Liverpool for 
New York the 9th of April—ard the Great Britain, 
mammoth steamer, in May. 

Later— The Romer express pilotboat, was spoken on 
the Ist inst., about a thousand miles west of Liverpool, 
under full sail for that port! : 


THE LATE FRESHET, has not done so much damage 
as was at first hpprehended The Pennsylvania canals, 
it is now stated: will be in operation in a few days. So 
will the Tide Water canal. The repairs required will 
be lesa expensive tan was estimatcd. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal navigation was hardly interrupted.— 
The New York canals will be repaired it is believed by 
the usual time of openi g them for transportation. 

Official estimates have been made Which state that it 
will require on'y $111,515 to repuir the damage to the 
Pennsylvania canals. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION BILL. A bill, the object 
of wh.ch is to supply additional appropriations for the 
army and navy, those of last session having proved in- 
sufficient, was brought before the committee of the whole 
in the house of representatives, afier three o’clock, on 
Tuesday evening last, und a motion, was made and car- 
ried, to close debate thereon by 3 o'clock, on Wednes- 
day evening. The bill appropria‘es nearly two millions 
of dollars. Amongst the items are the following: 

For the transportation of troops $6 
For four companies volunteers of Texas 69.000 
For quarier-masier’s department 100, 000 

These appropriations, be it understood, are for the 
operatione of the army of occupation,” and have been 
alreauy incurred. 

During the debate upon this bill— 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, complained of the house 
determining to dispose of a bill of such en important 
character in ten houis after its introduction, and wih- 
ont even allowing the chairman of the committee on 
ways and meuns inne to explain its provisions. 

Mr. D aiso coumpianed of the manner in which in- 
guiries propounued by hiin in relerence to the secret es- 
timates of the war and navy departments, and directed 
to be made by tne president, had been answered. He 
now wished to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
on naval affairs if he had any objections to make known 
these communications. 

Mr. Houmas, of S. C., said he had received no secret 
communicatiun from the department, and should de- 
cline to receive any. He had received a recommenda- 
tion for ten war steamers, and after that the secretary of 
the navy had made a further communication which was 
su uneatisfactory that a gentleman from Georga deeply 
interested in all that belonged to te welfare of the navy, 
and a member of the naval committee, had made spe- 
cial inquiry, as to the proper naval increase. 

The secretary directed him to certain estimates laid 
befure the schale naval committee, and those after some 
delay, had beeu laid before the house cominittee, and he 
was reavy to communicate them to the house if desired. 
What these estimates were the gentleman from Georgia 
wouid make known to the house. 

Mr Kina rose to do ev, but was called to order by 
Mr. Houston, of Ala. who objected, and also by ot ers. 
Every auempt to communicate this infurmation was re- 
sisted by the administration members buth now ana af- 


ter wards in the house. 
The Washington 


60,000 


correspondent of the Baltimore 
American states, that “the information which the house 
designed to keep secrel, 15 the fact that the estates 
were made by the heads of the naval bureaus,” and 
adds, that those estimaies proposed an increase of fifty 
eight vessels, making 40 steamers, 40 tr:gates, and 30 
sluups of wur. To mon this force, 36,800 men will 
be requisite, according 10 the estiniales, and an appro- 

priation for the expenses, of twenty millions of dollars. 
The document from the war department, to Col. Ben- 
ToN, chairman of the senate comunztes on military af- 
fairs, dated 29:h Dec. last, is laid before the senate, and 
will uppear in our next. It enjoins inviolable secrecy as 
to its conlents—niakes no mention of an increase to the 
army of regulars, in case of a war, but preposes to resort 
ilitia of the states, and suggests that fifty 


ty volunteer militia l i 
thousand will be required, including garnsone for the 


forts, &c.; refers to the estimates ot the chief of engi- 
neers as to the fortifications, which he proposes io pro- 
gress wiih at once. ‘I'he document makes no eslimate 
as to the appropriations which these expenditures will 


require. 

Enquirers after truth naturally turn to the New York 
stock inarket, to watch the influence of the presidents 
message upon that thermometer of politica. The New 
York correspondent of the National Intelligencer writes 
that, "Certain friends of the administration, and in the 


confidence of men in power, have been, and are, selling 


out stocks to a lorpe ainou.it, on time.” Prices have de 


ed tumbled. 
clined — wot am rier g Enquirer ca 


Ils upon the wh gs 
in congress to vote the money required to put the 


coun r) 


— 
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in a state for defence, without delay. The N. V. Tri. Sreamers. The Bunker Hill Aurora publishes a list 
bune, though sorely averse to war, considers it indispen- of the amounts of duties severally paid at the Custom 
sable to prepare for an event now 80 probable. House in Boston, by the Cunard line of steainers, from 

We have no items whatever from the treasury depart- | tbe beginning of the iine, commencing with the Britan- 
ment as to ways and means. nia, July 20, 1840, and ending with the Hibernia, 1846. 


Th is $2, ; ingi 
American CoLoNizaTIoN Socrery.—Amount of re- e 99. The following is the 


ceipts, during February, 1846, $2,269 82. Acadia, 24 tripe, 8469.842 19 

Army. A letter to the editor, Com an obliging cor- Britannia, 26 524.241 32 
respondent at New Orleans, whose official situation ena Caledonia, 25 473 081 04 
bles him to judge, dated 16th inst., says—Gen. Taylor's Cambria, 6 361.598 42 
movement towards the Rio Grande, is not viewed by the Columbia, 12 85,782 J 
well informed here as a war movement, but as a step Hibernia, 14 882,930 65 


Total—107 trips 92.777.475 99 
It will be remembered that the steamers for February 
and March, in 1842, came only to Halifax, and the pas- 
sengers came to Boston in the Unicorn: 


A Staver Found Guitty. Loriag Larkins, former 
ly captain of ihe schooner Merchant, prize to the U. S. 
sloop of war, Yorktown, brought recently into Charles- 
ion, S. C., tried in the United States District Court, at 
that piace, was on the 20:h inst., found guilty. Judge 
Gitcurist, presiding—Edward McCready, district attore 
ney—B. F. Hunt, Eeq., counsel for the defendant. 
escapes the charge of piracy by not being on board after 
the slaves were tuken on board, having given up the pos» 
session of the Merchant to a foreign captain aad crew, te 
evade ita penalty. The offence of which Larkia is 
ionnd guilty rendered him liable to a fine of from 3 to 
$7000, and imprisonment for not over five years. There 
are two other cases shortly to be examined before the 
court—those of the ship Panther, and the schooner 
bert Wilson, both of which vessels are lying at the Navy 
Yard, Charleston. 


_ Tue Great Fair, to take place in the City of Wash- 
ington, in May next, will be of the most splendid char - 
acier, and preparations are making for the erection of a 


that it is as well to take now as to delay longer.” 


CALIFORNIA. There are at present three new expedi- 
tions about to start for California; one from Fort Smith 
on the Arkansas, of about one thousand souls. ander the 
charge of Mr. Leavitt, and another under the command 
of Major Russell, of Missouri, embracing many emi- 
grants from Kentucky, and another under the 1 
of Mr. Grayson, who leaves Independence, issouri, 
on the 15th uf April, for the valley of Sacramento, in 
North Carolina. 


Dzarns, during the last 
which 23 were under one year; 
10 of small pox. 

— At Baltimore, 74, of which 27 were under one year, 
18 were free colored, 6 slaves; 10 died of consumption; 8 
of small pox. 

—At St. Louis, during the week ending the 9th inst., 
27 deaths occurred—of which 9 were under one year; 2 
were slaves; 1 free colored. 


week, at Philudelphia, 119; of 
25 died of consumipuun; 


German EmicRation.—Number of emigranta who 
have left the River Weser, principally in Bremen ves- 
sels, during the year 1845, ending on the let Dec. 


For North American Slates. 


For New York in 73 vessels, 9,628 persons large building for the display of American goods. The 

For New Orleans in 56 do. 9.623 do. | Brith agent in the Capitol yesterday gave signs of 

For Baltimore in 61 do. 7,835 do. „backing out,” but was cope byfthe American manu- 

For Philudelphia in 7 do. 958 do. | facturere, who demanded the privilege of reply to his 

For Charleston int do. 131 do. | former statement, and -to make their reply in his own 

i ‘ bad Teras. hearing.— Wash. Cor. of the Balt. American. 

in 22 vessels, ae: ea 

n oe New Holland. 3,134 do. THE . ee e laie captured in 0 
bite slaver show, that slaves cost them from $15 to eac 

For Port Adelaide in 2 vessels, pee do. an 598 sie my Aliens te sell hom in 7 A 
ther in 212 ls, eac e cargo of the Pons wonld have realize 

nen 0 owi and 26515 Persons. | $250,000, and that of the Panther $350,000 over all ex- 


penses. 


Tug PENNSYLVANIA CANALS. Water was to have been 
let into the canals, preparatory to commencing transpor- 
tation, on the 18ih tust. The heavy ireshet of the 15th 
inst., of which some account will be found in this num- 
ber, will delay operations, how long, it is impossible at 
present to say. is, that three or four 


LN. York Schnellpost. 


“Loox To THE Senate.” The foilowing tribute to 
the purity and high character of the senate, from the pen 
of a veteran politician and democrat, speaks, we are 
confident, the general sentiment of the country: 

Look to the Senate. This is the warning which we 
find in s democratic paper to create doubte of the hon- 
esty of that body. ell, we du look atthe senate, and 
the couniry has an eye upon it; and never, in the course 
of our public career, have we found that distinguished 
body enjoying in a higher degree the confidence of the 
people, igs ace ot pari or more deserving of that 
confidence, than it does at the present crisis, There are 
a tew war spirits in the senate, who are for getting up a 
war fever; but ihe great body of the senate is scund in 
principle and patriousin, and the last struggle for liberty 
in this country will be made in that budy. We say, 
also, look to the senate. Louk to it with entire confidence” 
— Noah's Messenger. 


MARYLAND RAILROAD IRON. — Messrs. ELLICoTTS, of the 
Covington monufacturing company, and zue Maryland 
and New York iron and coal company, Mount Savage, 
Alleganey co., have, in about equal proportions, con- 
tracted to furnish the Baltimare aud Ohio railroad com- 
pany with between 2 and 3,000 tons of U railroad bars, 
to weigh 61 Ibs. to the yard, for the purpose of re-laying 
the track: between Baltimore and Harper's ferry. Only 
let the tariff alone, and in a few years we would coin 
pete with England for the supplies which the continents 
of Europe and Asia will soon require, of railroad iron— 
besides tracking our own “wilderness” with iron high- 
ways in all directions. ; 


NEW RAILROAD ROUTE TO INDIA. The British govern- 
men has adopted as the route for its mail communica- 
tions ty India the line through Germany to Trieste.— 
Tiis arrangement will, it is tuought, prove important to 
this country us soon as the line of steamers between N. 
York and Bremen, about to be established under go- 
vermental patronage, goes into operation. The corres- 

ondence between this country and China and the East 

ndies may then, by proper trealy stipulations with Aus- 
t ‘a. Prussia, and other states in the north of Germany. 
ve conveyed from New York to ‘Trieste exclusively, in 
despatch bags of vur own, by which a great saving of 
postage and time may be effected. 


Piano Forres, manufactured in New York, are now 
exported and tor sale in London. 


Snip BUILDING IN THE INTERIOR.—The barque Maret 
ta, a beautiful craft of 250 nt: ey built at Marietta, Ohio. 
reached Cincinnati, on her voyage to Busion, a few days 
since, loaded with provisions. 

The Wheeling Times announces the arrival at that 
place of a new schouner, called the Cyrus Chamberlain, 
13 tone burthen, built at Freedom, Pa., and bound for 
New Haven, Conn., Cyrus Chamberlain, owner, builder, 
and master. She is intended fur he coasting trade, and 
ww as pretty a vessel as sails. 


The impression is, 
weeks will be required. 


Tur CHESAPEAKE anD Onto CANAL, has not been ma- 
terially injured. Bouts are passing os usual, and a week, 
itis said, will suffice to repair dainages. 


THE AMOUNT OF PROVISIONS, Waiting at the various 
points for the renewal of navigation, in order to reach 
our shipping purts, has never been equalled. We hear 
of 30,000 bbls. of flour being in store at Winchester, 
Va., for instance. Williamaport, Point of Rocks, Har- 
per’s Ferry, Cumberland, &c., &c., every warehouse 
cramined. 

Similar accounts reach us 
the lukes, &c., &c. 


Wnatks. On the 3d inst., about 36 young whales 
were discovered in Vork river, Virginia, oriven ashore 
by the late heavy gale, about a mile or two from York- 
town, of revolutionary memory. Boats were fitted out 
rapidly, and prucceded to capture the prizes. 

A hunchback whale, the Nantucket Enquirer telle 
us, was discovered a few days since in Princetown har- 
bor,—danzerous quarters to adventure towards,—we 
should say. Boats were immediately manned and gave 
chase. About noon Capt. Sparks introduced himself to 
his whaleship by letting a harpoon into him, which he 
appeared to take as rather rough usage, and forthwith 
commenced flopping his tail in every direction. During 
this pertormance, he became entangled in the rope at- 
tached tu the harpoon, and nearly succeeded in freein 
himself from it, when Mr. Cook gave him another whic 
wounded him so that he was easily ‘owed to the shore. 
As soon as the citizens of Provincetowu had obtained a 
fair look at the largest fish ever caught in their harbor, 
two young men purchased him of his captor for $90, 
and agreed with the captain of schooner Abba Thule 
to tow him safely to Boston for $20. When ubout three 
miles below the lower light, a heavy sea struck the ves- 
seland the whale broke away, carrying with him the 
harpoons which caused his death. His owners arrived 
miuus their freight, and the captain minus his twenty, 
and the young inen, thinking it a gone case, left for 
home. The whale was picked up however in a day or 
two near the spot where lie broke away. 


A Wuatixe Vorace. The Providence Journal an- 
rounces the arrival at that port, of the Ship South 
America, Capt. Sente, from the Noi tiwesi coast, alter 
o e ot the most successtul whaling, vorntes on 10. 
cord. The South America brings hoine 4100 barrel of 
oil, 160 of it sperm. She had previously sent home 700 
barrels, 100 of it sperm, and sold 1000 barrels at Bahie. 
She also sent home 37,000 pounds of bone, and brings 
22,000 pounds. 


from the west, the north, 


~ * 
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ian by the Hibernia. That one day furnished the 

ndon papers with the account of the passage by our 
house of representatives, of the resolution to give the 
one year’s notice to terminate the joint occupancy of 
Oregon. They state that it took them quite by surprise, 
notwithetanding its saving clause in favor of negotiat. 
img. The stocks fell one per cent., console before 


— —— — 


SHALL WE HAVE WAR OR PEACE“ 


„Loox to THE SENATX —-said a political journal of 
the one party, tauntingly. 
“Loox To THR Senate,” respond the political journals 


of the otber party, proudly. . news arrived brought 97, “were done to-day for 953.” 
Upon the United States Senate all eyes are directed | Tbe London Times of the 4th says — 'the most anz 
accordingly. ` | ious question discussed here to day has turned upon 


what course ie likely to be taken by our government, 
should the notice to abandon the Oregon eatery be ac- 
tually given—that is, whether such notice would be fol- 
lowed by immediate hostile manifestation, or whether 


The debates in that body, are now of such absorbing 
interest that we appropriate nearly the whole of this 
sheet thereto. The reader of thoee debates will require 
no comment of ours as to the question of peace ur war. 


The highest authority on this side of the Atlantic may | d. From e Sir Ro. 
be fouad in thuss debates. f bert Posi, it is erroneously inf thal, in however 
A formidable and close action has been going on du- | courteous a manner this notice might be conveyed, ù 
the week. l would be immediately resented; and therefore the feeling 


ri 

"General Cass, who is recognized as the champion of 
the 51° 40 men, addressed the senate on Tuesday, main- 
taining the American claim to the whole of Oregon, 
and defending President Pox for insisting upon having 
all or none. r. ALLEN, he said, as chairman of the 
committee on forvign relations, was in daily communi- 
cation nud in strict harmony with the president upon the 
subject. The General spoke for three hours, and is said 
to have made the greatest effort of his life. 


On Wednesday Col. Bextor, who seldom fires with- 
out effect, unexpectedly took the floor, and opened 
broadside after broads de upon the General's position — 
The General said in his speech that if any one would 
prove to him that the 49° was established as the dividing 

ne in the treaty ot Utretch, he would concede the 
point and becume a 49° man. The Colonel accepted 
the challenge and proceeded to the proof, which accord. 
ing to hia showing, was conclusive, and claiming to 
have made a captive of the Agamemnon of the band of 
54° 40° men, ho characterised that party in the language 
of the poet, as becoming indeed, 


„Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


General Cass not being in the senate at the time, Mr. 
Hannegan took the floor with a view of sustaining his 
friend. He congratulated the senator from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. CALHOUN, on having obtained the must bril- 
liant victory of his life in winning over the senator from 
Missouri. The Antipudes had met at last. He remind- 
ed the senator, however, that there were others at the 
battle of Troy besides Agamemnon and Ajax. The se- 
nator from Michigan, (Gen. Cass,) was toe Achilles“ 
of che lite band to which he belonged let the sena- 
tor from Missouri beware lest he prove the Hector.“ 

These remarks elicited applause from the galleries. 

On Thursdoy the General himself, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. AsgLEY who was entitled to the floor, took 
the field and brought up his park of artillery—his battalia 
of infantry, and his charge of cavalry, with the bope of 
retrieving his cause. Having been once a prisoner of 

Briueh, taken in arms, he was not satisfied to remain 
a prisoner to the party of 499, and proceeded to an ela- 
borate argument, by process of which he claimed to have 
barst his bonds, and to have become again free. 

The Colonel immediately rejoined, and insisted that 
the General this morning nad completely thrown him- 
self from the frying pan into the fire. Aceording to his 
position now taken, all our claim to the territory weat 
of the Rocky Muuntains dates subsequent to 1807. 

Our next number will contain an account of the af. 


uneasy 

The London Chronicle, same date, has a long article 
upon the subject which concludes by saying: At pre- 
sent it is, perhaps, sufficient to infer that arbitration is 
extremely imprubable, and that the president persists in 
a war policy—two facts of which the signilficancy is 
self-evident.” 

Tbe London Sun of the 4th of March expresses the 
opinion that the desire for territorial aggrandisement is 
general in the United States, and adds“ Polk is car- 
ried with the stream, and all that England has to do, is 
to look to her own interests and take cere that her rights 
and possessions are not destroyed by the inundation.— 
Hitherto she has displayed the utmust moderation and 
forbearance, whether we look to the government, the 
legislature, or the press. With the exception of a very 
few hasty articles in the English newspapers, provoked, 
possibly, by that tone of defiance so loudly proclaimed 

y members in both houses of congress, scarcely one 
ground of provocation can be urged by the American 
government. In the history of mankind it would be im- 
paste to point outa nation more anxious than the 

nglish are at the present moment to remain at peace, 
and more especially with America. II the last resort then 
must be assented to, we have here, as on the banks of 
the Sutlej, right on our side.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Peter G. Washington, of Washington, to be sudi- 
tor of the treasury, for the post office department, 
vice Mathew St. Clair Clarke, removed. 

Thomas P. Moore, of Kentucky, to be Indian agent 
for the Indian tribes on the upper Missouri, vice An- 
drew Dripps, removed. 

Richard J. McCulloh, to be melter and refiner of 
the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, vice 
Jonas R. McClintock, resigned. 

John M. McCalla, of Kentucky, second suditor of 
the treasury, vice, Wm. B. Lewis, removed. 

John R. Macmurdo, of Louisiana, treasurer of the 
Branch Mint of the United States, at New Orleans, 
vice Horace C. Cammack, removed. 

Reuben Burdine, of Washington, and Henry Rea- 
ver, of Georgetown, to be justices of the peace. 


fra 
The National Intelligencer of yesterday, referring to 
the debate, says “the manner in which this exciting de- 
bate was conducted on both sides, was every thing 
which the high character of the senate could require, 
mingling dignity -with bumor and grave argument with 
- Bportive allusion.” These remarks are premised by say- 
ing of Colonel Benton’s attack upon the Russian line, 
‘Tbe overwhelming strength given to the party of the 
Jorty-nine, by the great uumes of Jerrerson, Mapison, 
and Mongog, put any serious opposition out of the ques- 
tion; and the adverse party—atill gallant though greatly 
reduced in number—after a single shot, to save their hon- 
or, as good as gave up the field.” 


So far as we can judge from the general aspect of 
things, two conclusions have been fairly arrived at, 
Ist. That the joint occupancy of Oregon must termi- 
nate in little more than twelve months. 
2d. That the British government must accept the pro- 
position which has been four times offered to them by 
our government, and has four times been rejected by 
their government—or, 
3d and lastly—there will not be a dissenting voice in 
„ the United States councils. The grand object of the 
ashington “Union,” unanimity, will be attained. Hav- 
ing arrived at the first of our American injunctions 
BE SURE THAT YOU ARE RIGHT,” we are now pre- 
pared to “GO AHEAD” one and all and with characteristic 
or; 
The arrival of the packet ship Yorkshire at N. York, 
farnishes 1 dates to the 5th ult., one day later 
Vol. —Sig. 5. l 


Tue Sus-Treasury BiLL, was reported to the 
house of representatives on the 2d inst. from the com- 
mittee of the whole. The provisions requiring all 
the government dues to be paid in gold or silver, 
was carried by a vote of 107 to 74. The bill finally 
passed the house by a vote of 123 to 67. and was 
sent to the senate. 


U. S. Sexaror Hovuston.—Gen. Houston, the 
Texan United States senator, passed through Cincin- 
nation Tuesday last. The Chronicle says—*‘The 
person of the civilian and quondam savage was dis- 
tinguished from his mite, by being enveloped ina 
buge Mexican blanket.” 

Senator Houston armved at Washington and took 
bis seat in the United States seaate on. Monday last. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 
The Raritan, U. States frigate, Capt. Gregory, has 


reached Pensacola from Janeiro, and wiil 
proceed to join the gulf squadron at Vera Cruz. 


— i — - — 
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The following is the paper from the war depart 

ment which was transmitted to the military comi- 

mittee of the United States senate, and to which re- 

ference was made in the president's special message: 
DOCUMENT 


the In relation lo the expediency of increasing the military 


defences of the country. 
War department, December 29, 1845. 
S:n—] herewith return to you the resolution which 
you sent to me on the 23d instant. The recommen- 
dations in my report tu the president of the 29th ult. 
have reference to a permanent peace establishment. 
Under any clroumstances I am convinced that our 
seacoast and northern frontier should have a larger 
force stationed on them than they now have, or the 
deperiment ean now place there by any proper dia- 
position it ean make of the regular army at this 
time. The number of troope now in Texas, cannot, 
under present circumstances, be lessened. There 
ought not to be less, indeed 1 ‘think there should be 
more troops on the Ind ian frontier. Should the 
suggestion in the report, to increase the rank and 
file of companies to sixty-eight or eighty-four pri- 
vates, be rig leila by congress and carried out, 
there would a disposable regular force for the 
forts and fortifications on the seaboard and northern 
and western frontiers; but this force would not fur- 
nish adequate garrisons in case of an apprebended 
attack. Besides, it would require some months to 
raise the men, in the old regiments, and get them in 
position. Should this suggestion meet with favor, I 
still think that authority should be given to the pre- 
sident to accept the services of volunteer companies, 
squadrons, battalions, regiments, and state troo 
for a term not exceeding one year. Our situation 
may be such that, for the mere purpose of defence, 
these volunteer troops or militia, to the number of 
fifty thousand, may be needed. Under the direction 
of the executive, the number actually received would 
be regulated by circumstances. e present forti- 
fications on the senboard, as well as temporary de- 
fences, which must be resorted to in case al ives tas: 
ed hastilities, must be garrisoned; and the number 1 
bare mentioned, in addition to our regular force, 
unless it was greatly increased, would certainly not 
be more than sufficient to pul the country in a rea- 
sonable state of security in case of a war with Great 
Britain. On the northern frontier, where there are 
now stationed only about four hundred and eighty 
men, provision should be made for placing, on the 
shortest notice, a force equal to that in Canada, 
which could be brought to assail that frontier if hos- 
tilities from that quarter should be reasonably ap- 
prehended. There are at this time about seven 
thousand regular British troops in that province. 1 
should prefer, in case it was necessary to call in the 
aid of the militia for the defence of the country to 
obtain the troops required by the acceptance of vo 
unteers, rather than by the present mode of maki 
a requisition on the executives of the states, and 
leaving it to them to raise the number required by 
draughts, &c. though it is probable that in most in- 
atances the number required by the latter mode 
would be volunteers. Volunteers wouſd be likely to 
do more effective service when first oalled out, than 
draughted militiamen. I would respectfully refer 
you to the acts of congress on this subject. (See vol. 
9, U.S. laws, chap. 470, session of 1836; chap. 1219 
session of 1839.] f 


In relation to raising additional regiments, I refer 
you to my views as expressed in my report to the 
president, and by bim sent to congress. 


In reference to a peace establishment, I would re. 
commend two new regiments, if the suggestion to 
increase the rank and file of the present companies 
should not be favorably received. In the present 
aspect of-our foreign affairs, this mode of ‘augment- 
ing the regular force of the country commends itself 
to my judgment. These regiments, should they be 
raised, are to be iu addition to the troups proposed te 
be raised to garrison the che in of posts to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

With this communication I send to you as 
PE the gonna commending: the aroy. don: 
tain views of the number of troops requi f 
man the fortifications, &c. sa 


With a view to give you full and authentic infor- N 
mation in regard to the several matters embraced in 


; the resolution which you sent to me, I have requir- 


- nenee stores, &c. 


= 


ed statements from the engineer and ordnance bu- 
reaus, and herewith transmit them to you. It is, in 
my opinion, important that the information, in all 
its details, as set forth in these documents, should 
not be made public. I trust the committee will con- 
cur in the propriety of this suggestion. 

I forbear to reiterate the suggestions in the report 
of the chief engineer, in regard to the fortifications, 
temporary defences, &c. but gommend them to the 
favorable consideration of the committee. The ap 
propriations which he suggests are large, but not 
more so than the safety of the country requires in 
the contingencies he contemplates. The increased 

‘expenditures upon permanent works is an outlay that 
must be made in the course of a very few years, and. 
in my judgment, sound policy indicates that it should 
be in the power of the government to expend im- 
mediately, what, under other circumstances, might 
be allotted to such objects for two or three years. — 
It will be recollected that the eost of the permanent 
works will not be increased by accelerating the 

. completion of them. The same remarks are also 
applicable to the expenditures for armaments, ord- 

But if it should be deemed inex- 
pedient by the committee to present to congress at 
this time, the large appropriations suggested in the 
reports of the chief engineer and the officer at the 

bead of the ordnance bureau, or if there would be 
likely to be a considerable delay in. getting a bill, 
making such appropriations, through congress, | 
would respectfully tecommend that the appropria- 
tions for fortifications and for armaments and mu- 
nitions of war, asked for in the estimates already 
submitted from this department, should be granted 
without delay, and that the restriction which con- 
fines the expenditure of them to the fiscal year should 
be so far removed as to allow a resort to them at 


It is considered important that the work on forts 
and fortifications should be prosecuted with vigor, 
and at the earliest practicable period; and that the 
department should know what means it can com- 


mund in the course of a few months, that it may 


forthwith make preparatory arrangements for using 
them. It is equally important that it should be at 
once apprised of the means which will be placed at 
its disposal for the armament, ordnance stores, &c. 
now wanting to make up a full supply. Considerable 


time is required to fabricate heavy ordnance, &c. 


tion of the necessary appropriations. 


and preparations cannot be safely made in anticipa 


Some of the 
materials require to be provided several years before 


they are in the best condition for use. The estimates 
ſor fortifications,’ &c. already made, have excluded 


reference to permanent works, some of them not be- 


gun, and others in no state of forwardness. With all 


nor can it be now determined where they will be 
- wanted. 


- spectfully, your obedient servant, 


practicable dispatch, it will require more than a year 
to complete them. Should the points they are design- 
ed to cover and protect be threatened, the defence 
of them will depend on temporary works, and these 
will require considerable expense. For these, no 
estimate has been submitted. The precise character 
of these temporary defences cannot be designated; 


1 would recommend that a considerable 
sum for these purposes should be placed at the dis- 
cretion of the executive. If not needed, it would 
not be used. In my opinion, two or three hundred 
thousand dollars might properly be appropryated for 
those objects. In case of war, or threatened attack, 
a much larger sum would be necessary. Very re- 


W. L. MARCY, secretary of war. 
Hon. THomas H. BENTON, 
Chairman committee on military affairs senate. 


OREGON QuesTion.—The Paris correspondent of 


the Boston Atlas, writes on the 28th February — 
“As it is perhaps well “to see ourselves as others 
see us,” I ‘have copied another Oregon article from 
one of the principal morning papers, established un- 
der the auspices of M. Guizot. It appeared on the 
10th of March, and has been re-copied by sixteen 


. country papers, of: the same political stamp. „After 


saying that the news of Sir Robert Peel’s reform bill 
produced.a profound impression in the United States, 
it eaters into the following train of argument to show 
that it will prevent a war:” 

In general, the citizens of the United States are, 
—of all nations in the world,—the most difficult, as 
regards the establishment and continuance of good 
diplomatic relations. Not that it costs much to per- 
suade them to accept a munister;—the cabinet of 


Washington receives them indillerently from all 


parts of the world, and there is not a single new 
state, whatever may be ils origin, which is not sure 
lo be immediately recognised: but this ackuowledg- 


ment does not carry with it avy guarantee; it may be 


acknowledged to-day, absorbed to-morrow. Such 
is the history of Texas. 


—— — 


The government of the United States rests upon 
an extremely changeable basis—the popular will, 
ruled by a permanent agitation. In a few years, or 
months, all its politics may change. There ıs not 
there any high position, any commanding influence 
which maintains and perpetuates any order of ideas. 
Those called in America whigs, constitute there the 
most elevated class; but it is an aristocracy of com- 
merce, which has no landed existence, and which, 
living amidst the chances of trade, requires toa 
greater extent than the other classes, calm, peace, 
and good foreign relations. Besides, this class, as 
suredly the best instructed, the most capable, the 
most mora), that which best conceives and practices 
with thé greatest dexterity a policy liberal abroad 


and generous at home, is not entirely pure from war- 


like velleity. It is not precisely that the whigs have 
a great desire to take arms, but a part of them will 
not be annoyed by the difficulties which a war will 
entail. The journals of the United States, which 
like Latin, defy honesty in their words, asserted re- 
cently, that war was desired by pillagers. The pre- 
cise sense of these words is this: 


American commerce is principally sustained by 
English capital. Those immense ¢anals, those infi- 
nile railroads, those steamers which furrow the Mis. 
sissippi, the Ohio, and the Hudson, are all, in a 
great part, the property of the capitalists of Great 
Britain. A third of New York, houses, magazines, 
and merchandize, belongs to the money—bailiffs of 
Liverpool and London. Now, a war will have the 
advantage of enabling the Americans to discharge, 
in a great measure, these obligations. The Ameri 
can debtor finds it very difficult to pay his debts in 
time of peace—judze, therefore, what he will do in 
case of war! Those who have not dealt in the Um- 
led States, know not, cannot comprehend, with what 
lightness commercial engagements are there treated. 
A European who fails, is generally banished from 
the commercial world—in the United States, they 
make two, four, eight, fifteen failures, and remain 
merchants as before. 


There is, then, in the United States, a certain por” 
tion of the whig party who wish for war—those of 
whom we have just spoken—and who ere denomina. 
ted pillagers, by an American paper. As to the de- 
mocratic party, called there loco foco, who hold the 
real estate, they are generally very bellicose—not 
because they have a combative disposition, but ow 
ing to their excessive national vanity, savage cus- 
toms, and rude manners. 


The landed American, or pure Yankee, is a special 
type, of which it is difficult to convey an idea. He 
considers himself the strongest and most influential 
man inthe world. The ancient Gascons were timid 
and reserved, compared with the Yankees. For the 
latter, to whip four Englishmen and half—a—dozen 
Frenchmen, is the easiest matter in the world. The 
celebrated combat on Lake Erie, in which the Ame- 
rican captured, (very bravely, by the way,) an Eng- 
lish frigate, and the battle of New Orleans, have 
completely turned their heads. The captured Eng- 
lish frigate bas been carefully preserved as a relic: 
and, for the last twenty years, they have made canes 
of its timbers, covered with an inscription commem- 
orating the fact, one of which every true American 
considers it an honor to possess. This band of radi- 
cals, very ignorant, very uncivilized, is disposed to 
fight, or rather to let others. {ts members are vio- 
lent and coarse, by instinct rather than by premedi- 
tation, and an act of aggression, of a nature to lead 
to open conflict, would be for them the affair of an 
unreflected whim. 


However, if the American is rude and wild, he is 
above al! a commercial speculator, and for him the 
most sublime policy is that which puts money into 
his pocket. Now they could never have dreamed of 
more favorable commercial conditions. than those 
which Robert Peel offers them, and we are therefore 
convinced that if they do love Oregon, they will turn 
from it with gusto to the profits they can reap from 
Great Britain. Their land is the most favored spot 
on the globe for agricultural production. Grain of 
every species, and above all wheat and Indian corn, 
are raised in great abundance, and at low prices.— 
All the other countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
which have free ports, are actually nourtshed by 
flour from the United States. Salted provisions are 
equally abundant and accessible. The reform of 
Sir Robert Peel thus gives the nourishment of Great 
Britain to the United States, without counting the 
new and immense increase that the merchant marine 
of Boston, New York, Baltimore, and Charleston 
will find in the transport of these articles. It is rea- 
sonable, then, to suppose that the American would 
have experienced a certain pleasure in killing some 
Englishinen, but they will fiad it far more agreeeble 
to teed all Great Britain for a consideration. Up 
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the mercantile world — they are now to become the 
butchers, millers and bakers of England. As a mat- 
ter of course, oné is already on good terms with his 
clients, especially when they pay punctually. i 

We are, therefore, convinced that the lucrative 
side of Sir R. Peel’s reform will have produced a 
powerful effect upon the Americans, and that their 
commercial and agricullural interests will stifle war. 
Besides, although the Americans cry louder than any 
other nation in the world, when it comes to acting, 
they think twice. No one has forgotten the warlike 
racket they made in 1839, during the celebrated trial 
of McLeod. They had sworn a hundred times, to 
hang the English subject, (who had evidently fired 
the Caroline,) yet, when they found a war. was sure 
to follow, they acquitted and released him. We are, 
therefore, perfectly reassured upon the Oregon af- 
fair; for the enormous advantages which England of- 
fers to the Americans, is the best and most desirable 
guarantee of a continuance of peace between the 
two people.” 


-= 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


MarYLAaND.— The state senate. Jacob Charles, Esq., 
senator from Caroline county, has resigned his seat, 
having served four years of his term. The consti- 
tutional terms of the senators from Atlegany, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cecil, Queen Ann’s, and Worces- 
ter counties, and Baltimore city, closed with the 
current session. And the seat from Frederick hav- 
ing been declared vacant, there will be an election 
for nine senators next October. 


Micuican.—A symptom of repudiation. The 
board of supervisors of Macomb county have passed 
resolutions against making assessments for the pur- 
pose expressed in the auditor general’s circular, un- 
til they shall have a fuller report of the condition of 
the finances of the state, and hear that the proceeds 
of the sale of the Central railroad have been applied 
to liquidate the state liabilities. 


Mississippr. The legislature closed their annual 
session on the Sth inst. 

Public lands. An act was passed which grants 
pre-emption rights to settlers on the five hundred 
thousand acres of land, donated to the state by con- 
gress for purposes of internal improvement. 


Louistana.—Judicial appointments. The governor 
has nominated four persons to constitute the supreme 
court, under the new constitution. The numination 
of Judge Eustis, as chief judge, has been confirmed 
as has also that of Pierre A. Root, Esq., as one of 
the associate judges. The other two nominations 
were yet to be acted on. 

Livingston's criminal code, has been reported to the 
legislature as published by him, and is referred to 
the judicial committee, who are occupied in care- 
fully examining it, with a view to proposing such 
amendments as may be deemed requisite. 


Texas.— The legislature, continued in session up to 
our last dates from Galveston,—{2th ultimo. Both 
houses adjourned on the 2d ultimo, to celebrate the 
anniversary of Texan Independence. : 

Cession—A bill bas passed both houses, for the 
cession to the United States, of all fortifications, bar- 


| racks, arms, navy and navy yards, public edifices, 


| 


and apparatus for public defence, as required by re- 
solutions of congress, upon such terms as shall be 
agreed upon with the U. States. 


Appointmenis— The nominations of John Hemphill, 
as chief justice, and Judges Lipscomb and Wheeler, 
wero confirmed. That of Volney E. Howard as at- 
torney general was rejected by the senate. 

State Treasurer James H. Raymond, Esq., is duly 
elected. 

The election of representatives to congress Accord - 
ing to the governor’s proclamation, was to take place 
on the 3Uth of March. o 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Copper in Cusa. By a iate arrival from Havana, the 
New Orleans Bee has the following stucement of the 
copper mining interest at St. Jago de Cuba. The ex- 
port of copper ore from that port, frum the Ist of De- 
cember tu the 31st of January lust past, being two 
months amounted to 5,926 tons. Between the 5th of 
November and 3d December last, there were 2,964 tene 
of copper ore sold in Swansea, where it is taken to be 
smelted, and which realized the sum of £37,418, 177.-— 
The ore was selling on the 15th Deceniber at £92 to 
£96 per ton. ‘he Consolidated Mining Company in 
St.- Jago de Cuba, is divided into 12,000 shares, Worth 
£40 per share. ‘I'he Company of the San Jose mineis 


to this time they have merely been the carriers of | divided iuto ¥5 shares, and its value is not known; trou 


— 


— 
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a rough calculation, however, each share may be put 
down as worth £10,000. There is also a railroad com- 
pany in connection with the mines. This road will be 
opened next month to the public, its principal use being 
dedicated to the transportation of the ore from the mining 
district to the harbor, distant about two miles. The 
Company is divided into 5,000 shares at 8100 a share.— 
About $30,000 have already been taken. 

Tse Wagar Cxor or Tun Unitsp Srates—Tue 
Garain Crors or Evrors. As there is considerable 
anxiety felt throughout the United Siates in reference to 
the question, whether Great Britain will open her ports 
for the admission of foreign grain, and whether, it she 

„ we van supply the demand from our supposed ex- 
cess, I lay before your readers some estimates I have 
carefully compiled, of the wheat crop of the Union, for 
1845, together with some remarks on the probable de- 
mand that will be made on this country, during the pre- 
sent year, whether England does, or does not open her 
ports. 

It is not now doubted, we presume, by any intelligent 
‘man, that the potato crops of Europe are short; that the 
wheat crop of England is much deteriorated in quality, 
and heuce in weight; that tre crop of wheat of Conti- 
nental Europe is far below an average one, and that the 
effect of the short potato crop is to create an unusualde- 
mand for grain to supply the place of that nutritious ve- 
getable, until the coming of the next harvest. 

The Mark Lane Express“ —the bes: authority in Eu- 
rope on the subject of the crops of cereal gruins, a jour- 


nal which has tor a number of years been the organ of 


the corn interests in England, and has-been snpposed to 
stand between buyer and seller, and consumer and pro- 
ducer, to tell the truth has asserted, and reiterated that 
the crops of England and Continental Europe are short, 
‘and that England—to use its own language must 
look to America for her supply of bread stuffs for the 
coming year.” 
Indeed, no man can look on the great political convul- 
sion which now shakes England to her centre, without 
believing that there is, in this declaration of the Mark 
Lane Express, more truth than fancy. 

If it b» true then, that to America, England must look 
for a supply of bread stuffs for the present year, it is not 
an unimportant question to us to know, whether we can 
supply her, and, if so, to what extent. 

he reliable data of the crop of wheat of this coun- 
try, is the census of 1840; and for subsequent years, we 
esteem the estimates of Mr. Ellsworth, late of the. Pa- 
tent office, excellent authority. 

That gentleman, in his official reports to the govern- 
ment, made the crop of 1843, 100, 300, 000 bushels; that 
of 1844, (last year,) 95,000,000. 

No estimates in detail, as we believe, having been giv- 
en for the present year, I submit for the consideration of 
your readers the following estimates: I believe them as 
hear as may be correct, having paid a good deal of atten- 


tion to the subject of the wheat crop, for a number of 


years, 
We give, in the firat column, the official return of the 
crop of 1840, together with our estimates in detail of the 
natural increase since that period, premising that the 
crop of 1845 was a good une, and of which we shall 
-speak more hereafier. 
Estimate of Grain crop in the United States for 1845. 


Official return of 1840. Aggregate for 1845. 


Rtates. bush. per et. of one. bush. 
Tennessee 4,509,000 1 4,959,000 
Kentucky 4,503,000 10 5,283,000 
Virginia 10,169,000 15 11,626,000 
Ohio 16,571,000 40 23,199,000 
Indiana 4,019,000 30 5. 263.000 

Norch Carolina 1,960,000 10 2, 156.000 
Illinois 3,335. 000 75 6,836 000 
Alabama 825,000 10 910,000 
Georgia 1,304,000 10 1,984,000 
Missouri 1.037. 000 50 1,555,000 
South Carolina 968,000 8 1.045. 000 
Pennsylvania 13, 213.000 10 34,534,000 
Mississippi 196.000 10 215,000 
New York 12,286,000 12 13,760, 000 
Maryland 3,345,000 10 5679, 000 
Louisiana 6060 060 
Arkansas 106.000 20 127,000 
New Jersey 774,000 10 51,000 
Michigan 1,157,000 200 6,471,000 
Delaware 315,000 10 46.000 
Massachusetts 167,000 5 164.000 
Connecticut 87,000 5 99.000 
Iowa 154.000 300 616.000 
New Hampshire 422,000 5 443.000 
Vermont 495,000 5 615 000 
Maine 818 000 8 915,000 
Florida 412 50 618 
Rhode Island 3,000 5 3,015 
isconsin 212,000 500 1,060. 000 
Dis. of Columbia 219,000 20 262.000 
84,828 000 107, 878,693 


Fractions of 100 left out. l 
Mr. Ellsworth, as before remarked, estimates the crop 
of 1844 a: ninety-five millious bushels. This, therefore, 
gives an increase of nearly thirteen millions of bushels, 
which we think is a large estimate. We estimate then, 
if the crop was a good one, that the quantity of wheat 
own in the United States in 1845, was nearly 508 
500 of bushels. I remark here. however, that although 
the crop was generally. estimated to be good, that the 
„erop of Ohio, I think, is tou large by fuli six milttons of 
_ bushels. 


* 


gathered, that the crop af this erste would be twenty-one 
milliona (the highest estimate I have seen,) but it is now 
we 
greatly injured in the northern section of it; and it is now 
confidently believed it will not exceed seventeen millions 
of bushels. 


Most writers on: the statistics of consumption of this 
county estimate, (including that consumption in manu- 
facturing purposes,) the consumption of what at four aad 
a half bushels per head of the whole population. 


population of this country, at the present time, at twenty 


we take the quan of wheat grown last year, 107.878, 
000 busheis, and allo 

bushels to the acre, which gives 5,395,000, which require, 
P them, the present year, ane and a half bushels to 
the acre. 


our new crop comes in, (iu July.) it is not on hand.— 


bushels of excess: we place it at four last year, as the 
crop of 1844 was not an average one. In figures, then, 


known that the yieid of that state proved to be 


We now proceed to estimate the annual consumption. 


We 
place it, however, at four and a fourth, and estimate the 


millions. To arrive at the quantity necessary for seed, 
w an average production of twenty 
e. [ is masifest we have nol a great surplus of 
wheat in this country annually, froin the fact that when 
The highest estimate we have seen is five millions of 
we sum up as follows: 

For seed used in September and October, 


6,395,000 acres, at 14 bushels 
Internal consumption, twenty millions of popu- - 


8,089,000 


and the potato crop has, in a great mensure failed. The 
Egyptians have prohibited the exportation of grain, and 
the price of wheat, at Dantzic, on the Baltic, and at 
Odessa, on the Black sea, is nearly as high as it is in 
England. We believe these are facts. We have exam- 
ined the price of wheat at Dantzic, given by the last 
steamer. It is quoted at this great grain mart, at 52s. on 
board per quarter, (exclusive of freight and charges to 
England,) and in Liverpool, the price of foreign wheat, 
ein bond,” is quoted at 563.—a difference of 4s. for the 
imperial quarter of 480 pounda, or 8 bushel&S to pay 
freight and charges! It is stated, moreover, that the price 
of wheat in the ‘Turkish dominions, has riser 100 per 
cent. since the harvest was gathered, We do not assert 
these to be truths, but, it they approach the truth, we ask, 


where is England to get her average annual import of 


bread stuffs? We think, with the Mark Lane Express, 
from America. Let ws now see what she will probably 
want. We have before us an official table of the quan- 
tity of grain and flour imported jnio England for a series 
of years, viz: from 1815 to 1844. 
only the fast seven years, which is sufficient to show the 
average. It is headed thus l 


Great Britain — Flour and Gram Trade—An account of 
the Grain and Flour imported into Great Britain, in 


each year from let Junuary, 1816, to the 31st December, 
1844. 


1838 quarters. 5,009,031 
1839 es 6,831,149 
1840 a 6.318.304 
1841 n 6, 5 12.506 
1842 se 5,806,698 
1843 -e 4,167,823 
-1844 3 - 6,503,083 
The Imperial quarter is eight measured bushela—the 


rin] bushel is seventy pounds. 

he crops of 1844, in England. were good. I, there- 
fore, take the importation of 1844, as the basis of imports 
the present year, and if her crops be good the presen! 
year. we infer, she will want at least as much as in 1844, 
or 5,583,088 quarters or 44,664,064 bushels. Our official 
data, as before stated, is headed, importations of “four 
and grain into Great Britain. &c.” - We have no means 
of ascertaining whether this literally means wheaten 
bread stuffs, or whether it includes beans, poas, barley 
&c., and in the absence of positive know we will 
allow it does—and, to make a very liberal deduction, we 


im 


000, - will throw off one half of the above aggrenaie, and it 

382 bushels of 
‘twheut and flour, to be imported into Great Britain, the 
present year, even allowing that her wheat crop is as good 
It was estunated, about the time the harvest was u 1944. 5 


still lea ves the large quantity of 22,332 
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2322 ĩ ⁵ẽ ß ĩͤ8 
From the data I have given. I come to the conclusion, 
that the prospectiue 5 
is apparent. But the actua | 
riously fel, until late in the spring of the present year. 
n 


We quote, however, 


‘that Virgil 


‘age te make my last will and-testament, which 


67 


— 


of bread stuffs in Europe. 
deficiency will not be sẹ- 


The fact, whether England does or does not open her 


ports, will, I think, have little’ or no efféct on the demand 
for grain the present year. Theion 
mand is, must she have gram, andi 
get it from, it not from America? ö 


usstion asto de- 
„ where is she to 


So far as the opening of the ports is to have an effeet 


on this country in after years, I think it very questiona- 
ble whether the adoption of such annęasure will be bene- 
ficial to our wheat growing. interests. Continental Eu- 
rope, in ordinary years, (i. e. when the crops are goud,) 
can supply Englund with all the bread stu 
at lower prices than we possibly can, and, if her ports 
are open, the continental wheat growing countries will 
be, as they now are, on the same footing es ouisehbe 
we having this advantage now, that we shell not ha ve, vn 
the opening of the ports, viz: chat our wheat is now in- 
troduced into the Canadian and other Provinees, at low 
dutes, and from thence into England, at lower rates of 
duty than we and We continental (Cons now pay, 


she wants, 


Cor. St. Louis Rep. 


New OkLEAKS rrave.—The total receipts at New Or- 


leans, from the interior, for the first third of the commer- 
cial year, (Ist Sept. te lat January) ſot two seasons, Hi 


lation, 44 bushels eac 85,000,000 | been as follows; 

The average annual exports to ports in the 1845. 1844. 
Gulf—the Islanda vf the Sea, South Ame- Flour ~ bbl 222 890. 164.450 
rica, and the north west coast, are be lie ved Pork | 14, 265 31,340 
to be one million of barrels flour, or say, of bulk ins l 34. 

vhent 000,000 Beef bbls 6.490 11.025 

, ONE “ | cks 1325 133 
98.089,00 Tallow 1,656 3,545 
Allowing then that the crop of Ohio is 23,199,000, Whiskey bbls 29.760 21.345 

(although we estimate it at six millions less the present Corn, shelled ske 166,530 98,180 

year,) we have a production of 107,878,693. Pol bis 27,070 18.307 
To this production, add the excess of wheat at the Wheat bbisand sks 12,780 8,375 

coming in of the crop of July, 1845, viz: 4,000,000 bush- Bacon bxs 2.083 7 

els and we have the sum of 111,878,693. i oe cks 3,845 3,305 
From this last, deduct the preceding: um, or 98, 089, 000, “balk. tns 4 26 

and deduct also the Ohio over estimate, which I conceive Beans bbls 2.657 3,730 

to be at least six millions of bushels, and we have as Butter kes 11,566 11, 305 

a correct estimate of our surplus for export, 7, 789, 693 aa bits: 367 102 

bushels. Cheese bxs 16, 860 18,680 
Let us examine if England and the continent will; Coal bbls $3,000 40,000 

want any, and, if any, probably what, quantity to supply Hemp ble 11.085 22,020 

their population till their next harvest. Hides. | 20,175 81,990 
It is a well known fact, that fora series of years, Eng- Hay. bdls 10,175 5,730 

land has imported but little grain or flour from this coun- Lard l 66,690. 68,260 

éry—but that ninetenths of all her foreign supphes, have - bbls . 7,882 9,260 

been from the continent of Europe and. Asia. The Lead pas 211,840 225,670 

Prussians, Germans, Egyptians, and Turks, have kith- Oats bbls and-sks 54.220 54,210 

erto supplied her, and at lower prices than we could.— Potatoes s 46,300 24.967 

Can she get her supplies from the Baltic ihe Black sea, Sugar: bhds ‘26,264 90.378 

and the Egyptian ports the present year? The Mark Tobacco 7, 880 8.625 

Lane Express answers no-“ we must look to America,“ is bls. 415 1,600 

for the cropof wheat is shortin all continental Europe, 367 


_ The increase in flour, notwithatanding the interruption 
in December, has been 58, 440 bbls, neat 18,000 bbls a 
month. Pork has falling off 17,009 bbis, 5,735 packages. 
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MEMORANDA FOR AMERICAN HISTORY. 


| WILLIAM PENN AND SLAVERY. 

Bancroft’s History of the U. States, vol. 11, page 
403, states that “William Penn died a slayeholder,” 
and in proof the assertion, quotes Timothy. Mattacis’s 
letter in the Historical Collections of Massachusetts, 
vol. VIII, second series, which says Penn left a 
family of slaves, one of whom I have often conrers- 
ed with, and he always spoke of himself as “Penn's 
body servant.” He lived toextreme old age, and 
continued a gardner at Pennsbury house, pear this 
city, completely provided for, to the, end of his 
days.” Š i i i 

The “Annals of Watson” (page 564) refers to the 
same authority, Matlack’s letter, for'itd assertion 
arden, the slave alluded to, and his 
wife, were servants of William Penn. i 

This tetter of Matlack is dated January 11, 1817, 
at which time Matlack himself was probably about 
ninety years old. ` It is upon this authority. alone, 
that the “Annals” and Bancroft in his “History have 
stated that“ William Penn died a slaveholder,” which 
is not the fact. „% ee I Oe ae 
William Penn died in England on the 30th July, 
1718. An original will of William Penn written T 
his own hand, and which now isin possession of 
Thomas Gilpin, of Philadelphia, is in the following 
words:— | 


WILL OF WILLIAM PENN. 
- New Castle on Delawere 30 8be, 1701. 
Because it is appointed for ail men once to dye, 
and yt their deys are in the hands of the Almighty 
their Creator, I think fitt upan this my present. vo. 
is as 
follows viz: a j . 
Since my estates both in. England & Ireland are 
either entailed. or encumbered, my will is that 
which is saleable be sould far payment of my just 


6S 


debts, and all my household stuff plate and linen | my greatest burden—and infirmity having a minde 
hot given or disposed of to my children by their re- not only just but kinde even to a fauti—For it hae 


Jations—and if there should be any overplus, that it 
.goe equally between my son William and daughter 

utia— As to my estate in Europe be it land houses 

or moveables except my gold chain & meddal! 
‘which 1 give to my Soo William, and except such 

estate as l hed with or since I married this wife, Hor 
my estate in America it is also incumbered, but not 
of the tenth part of the true vallue thereof. I mean 
of the Province of Pennsylvania and countys annex- 
ed,—when that incumbrance is discharged, I give 
my Son Willem all my say'd Province and Territo- 

s to him and bis heirs forever as Pioprietory and 

overnor thereof—But out of or rather in the said 
soyle thereof Ì give to my daughter Letitia Penn 
One hundred thousand acres Seaventy of which out 
of, or rather in the sayd Province an ten thousand 
acres out of or rather in each of the lower county's 
of the territorys— — 

I also give to my son John one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres, of which one hundred thousand in 
the Province and fifty thousand acres in the lower 
counties, and 1 also bequeath to bim my tenth or 
Proprietary Ship of Salem tenth or county on West 
New Jersey to my said son John and hie heirs for 
ever with all the rents, profits and Interests therein 

0 2 


all which land so given shall lye between Susque- 
hanagh River and Delaware River, and to be taken 
up within twelve montbs after my death, if my en- 
cumbrances can be discharged in that time or so 
soon a6 they are, but so as that the said lands be not 
above == miles above a due west line to be 
drawn from Philadelphia to Susquehannab River, 
and to de layd out in the way of townships, aud to 
pay tomy son William one silver shilling for every 
township or five thousand acres when taken up ſor- 
ever in lieu of all demand and service hereby re- 
quiring my sayd son William to erect all or any 
part of the aforesayd Lands into mannors with due 
powers over their own tenants—according to my 
sayd childrens respective agreements with them, 
when they or any of them require the same—I also 
give to my De Wife, five thousatd acres of land as 
a token of my love to be taken up as hefore expres’, 
and upon the same scknowledgement, and within the 
said limits of my Province of Pennsylvania, to her 
and her heirs and assigns Forever, and so | under- 
stand io my other aforementioned graunts to my chil- 
dren, vizt that 1 give it to them and their heirs and 
assigns forever 


I also leave to my dear Sister, and ber children 
some token of my love such as my wife shall think 
fit in memorial of me, also to ber father & mother 
the like. 

I give to my servants John & Mary Sacher three 
hundred acres betwéen them, to James Logan one 
thousand acres and my blacks their freedom as is 
under my hand already and to ould Sam 100 acres, 
to be his childrens alter he and wife are dead 
forever, on common rent of one bushel of wheat 
yearly forever, and for performance of which I de- 
sire my loving Friends Edward Shippen Samuel Car- 
penter Edward Pennington and Jumes Logan in 
America or ang three of them and Benjamin Gov! 

Thomas Callowhill, Henry Guldny and Joseph Pike 
in England or any three of them to be my executors 
trustees and overseers, or any three of them to see 
thie my last will observed, and that | have right done 
me about my incumbrances and that my family sul- 
fer not by uppressive dewanws but lo get me und 
myne righted in law or equity, and 1 do hereby 
charge all my children, as their loreint dying Fath- 
ers last command and desire tnat they never gue to 
law, but if any difference should arise wch I woul 
hope will not that tbey be concluded by the Judg- 
ment of Frds to be chosen by the menting vf suter- 

“Ings of the people calted Quakers in Euglaud tor 
Euglish aud Irish coucerus, und in Awerica of the 
Hrds of the quarterly meeting at Philadelphia iu 
Peuusylvania tor a small decisiun—i do lurtuer or- 
„dam vy this will that what estato There give to ei- 
ther or auy of my children be never alienated from 
my laue fur want ol beis of ther owu body but 
that debis being payd they may owe, the rest to be 
inherited by the next iu blobd of wy body anu de- 
scent aud lor want thereof my dear sister and ber 
blood su such məanuer as he shall appoint. 


Aud now—if ever I have done ass lo any I de 
sire their ſorgiveness—auu for all the guud othces | 
have ever done, I give God who enabled we tue hu 
nor and thanks—apd for all my enemies and their 
evil reflectiuns—and reports aud endeavors to rum 
ge in name and estute—I doe say the Lord lorgive 
Ahem— and smend them—Ffor | have ever froma 
child loveu the best tuings and people, and have hau 
a heari—l biese the nume of Allmighty Gud to du 
youd without gaim. Yea sometiuues tur evili—anu 
fo consume iny own to serve others, which has been 


made me trardly so just by means of debts thereby. 
contracted as my integrity would have made me— 
And now for all my good Friends that have loved 
and helped me doe so still in my poor children what 
you can, and God Allmigniy be to yeu and yours an 
ample reward—You have my hearty and grateful! 
acknowledgements and conimemoration who never 
lived to myself From my very youth But to You and 
the whole world in love and service. 

This I ordain to be (and accordingly is) my last 
will and testament revoaking all others. 

Given under my hand an seal, the day and year 


above written 
Wa. Penn [Seal.] 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
Ricnarno HALLOWELL 
Josepu Woop 


Ron zr Asntron 
James Lo AN 
The interlineations were in my writing they are 
twelve in number—the pages 7 
Wu. Pewn. 


This will was made when William Penn was about 
to embark for the last time from this continent for 
England and sufficiently proves by his cwn hand- 
writing that at least eighteen years before his death 
= had, as is under my hand already" manumitted his 
slaves. 

The will, above quoted, was not William Penn's 
last will. He made another which is dated 27th 3d 
month 1712, by which his property descended to hi- 
family. In its provision there is no evidence of his 
then holding any slave. 

To theve negalive proofs, G. M Justice, of Phila. 
delphia, by a publication in The Friends’ Weekly In- 
belligencer, dated 5th mo. 1844, has added certuin 
positive proofs, which settle the question. 


have undouted evidence, the original bill of sale: 
for this very slave being in my possession, from 
which it appears, he never was the property of any 
men: ber of the Penn family, untill fifteen years afler 
William Penn's death. The following is an exact 
copy of the bill:— 

“Be it Remembered, That I Joseph Warder of 
the ffaile Town Ship in the County of Bucks in Con- 
sideration of ffitty Pounds Current Money of Pensil- 
vania to me in hand paid by the bon ble Thomas 
Penn E- qr the rec. t 1 l dve hereby acknow- 
ledge, Have bargained Sold and Delivered and by 
these presents Doe Bargain Sell aud Deliver unto 
the said Thomas Penn, a Certain Negro Man nau. ed 
Virgili aged about Twenty years, To hold to the 
said Thomas Penn his Executrs admrs and assigns 
against me the said Joseph Warder and all Persons 
Claiming or to Claim the seid Negro man by any 
wayes means or pretence whatsoever. In Witness 
whereof l have hereunto Set wy hand and Seal this 
26ih day of the Eleventh Month (Jan’y Anno Dui 
1733—4 JOSEPH WARDER [Sea}]} 

Witness 

James STEEL 

Henar Rosears” 

Of the genuineness of this document there can be 
no doubt; aud that this same V.rgil continued wath 
the Penu family, the following copy of a jailer’s 
vill, in my possession, will prove:— 

the 
August N. 1766 The bonorable Pro- 


prielor Dr 

To Negro James Warder fees 3.6 
T untemvus 1 6 the Coustable 24 — 3:6 
40 :7:0 

To Virgil Warder, a Negro fees 3:6 
To tnutewos i 6 Constable 21 — 3:6 
Tu his bread 3 days 0:6 
To bis wiping at Publick Post 4:6 
: 12:0 

Received the above Contents of 7:0 
Richard Hockly Eege in full to me, O: 19 : 0 


JAMES WHITEHEAD” 

It would appear from the above bill, that Virgi:’s 
bread, for three uays, cost just one ninch of the 
price of a public whipping. In another bill to Thos. 
Penn, dated April 7, 1752,” is a charge for “a 
scythe for Virgil's use, 2-6" and 2 whetstones for 
do, 2 shilings. 

William Penn left this country in the year 170}, 
and never returned, his death took place in 1718.— 
fne bill of sate, it will be perceived, bears dale 
1733. Virgil being then 20 years old, it follows that 
he was noi born until 1713, being twelve years after 
Willaas Penn leit this land; and at the time of his 
purchase by Thomas Peun, the son, William Penn 
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had been dead fifteen years; thus clearly proving 
Mattack was in error, when be wrote that lester, 
and that Virgil, when he spoke of his being “the 
body servant of Penn,” alluded to Thomas Penn.” 

Albert Barnes in a public discourse ‘‘on the virtues 
and services of William Penn“ delivered llth mo. 
1845, on the authority, n is presumed, of Buncroft's 
History, reiterated the a-sertion that William Penn 
was a slave holder at the time of his death. 

Justice ought to be done to William Penn’s cha- 
racter. History ought to record rnorn and especial- 
ly should it be true towards good and great men. 


—— — —y—- ——e—ä' —— 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Mancn 26. Me. Allen, proposed that the senate 
should sit on Friday and Saturday, and bring the 
rid as debate to a conclusion on Friday week, 3d 

pril. 

Mr. J M. Clayton, expressed his concurrence with 
the proposition. 

r. Allen, observed tLat the practice in the senate 
had been [not as in the other house to fix by resolue 
tion a period on which to terminate debate but] to 
have an informal understanding and to carry it into 
by refusing to adjourn until the question wag 
taken. 8 

Mr. Jarnogin, remarked that there was, in bie 
opinion, no use in fixing a day for the termination of 
this debate. He was opposed to the principle of 
prefixing any period. 

4 Mr. Woodbridge, would oppose any rule limiting 
ebate. 

Mr. Hannegan, remarked that the senator from — 
Ohio, [Mr. Allen ] had not proposed the adoption of 
any rule, but sinply the general informal under - 
standing that the question should be taken at that 
date. 

3 tic e ondence.— The senate took up for 
consideration the following resolution, submitted 
several weeks since by Mr. J. M. Clayton: 

Resolved, ‘I'lint the president ot the U ited States be 
requesied to communicale to the senule copies of any 
correspondence that may have taken place b: tu een the 
authorities of he United States and those of Great Brn- 
ain since the last documents transmitted in relation to 
the subject of the Oregon territory, or of so much thereof 
as may be communicated without detriment to We pub- 
lic interes’. a 

Mr. Allen, expressed a desire: that the resolution 
should he over for the present. 

Mr. J M. Clayton, said the resolution had been on 
the table for three or four wecks; and having ullowed 
it tu rem in there, he now thought it wae time to 
take u up. He had no idea to embarrass the execu- 
live by offering the resolution, and he believed its 
passege could produce no possible injury; aud he 
therefore proposed it -hould be adopted. 

Mr. Alien, argued that the aduption of the resolu- 
tion might imply a distrust in the discretion of the 
president; moreover, nothing should be done which 
might weaken the moral influence of harmony in 
dur counsels. If any thing has transpired which 
ought to be communicated, the senate should fairly 
presume, that the executive would make the com- 
munication of its own impulse. Mr. A. moved that 
the resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. Clayton, said he hoped not. There is nothing 
coercive in this resolution; it is most respectful in its 
terms; was proposed as long as a month ago. The 
senate is fairly entitled to all the sight that may be 
shed upon the question before them. The resolu- 
tion implies no distrust to the president; expresses 
none; but on the contrary confides every thing to 
him. Mr. C. regrets that any opposition should be 
evinced to its passage. The senatur’s course seems 
to imply that there has been some cori espondence 
which the president would be bound to communicate 
and which the senator desires may not be communi- 
cated. 

Mr. Allen, said his opposition was predicated upon 
what, be believed, mignt be the effect of the adop- 
tion of the resolution. He acquitted the senator of 
any design to express any distrust of the president 
vy bis resolution. This resolution is called up di- 
rectly on the heels of one of the other duy calling for 
infurmeation as to the president's sense ol the propri- 
wty of increasing our military defences. Similar re- 
sulutions were voted down in the Ashburton or else 
Texas negotiations, and the reasons given were such 
as I now ure. | 

Mr. Crittenden, said he could not concur witb the 
senator from Omo, in his apprehension of any evil 
consequences from adopting the resolution. This 
call is not for the gratification of idle curivsity. To 
properly decide the Oregon resolutions, we should be 
possessed of all infurmation having a bearing upon 
it, The geutleman’s objection is that it implies dis- 
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trust. Such confidence as he requires however, is 
blindness and not that constitutinnal trust and confi- 
dence which is a part of our officiel duty. He de- 
mands an implicit faith which transcends proper 
confidence and recommends blind devotion. His ob- 
jection might apply to every call for information 
made upon the president. The gentleman admits 
that no want of contidence is, in point of fact, im- 
plied, in this resolution, but yet, as in point of opin- 
ion, to some it might have that appearance, there. 
fore he opposes ut! The circums'ances are surely 
extraordinary in which we are called upon to act.— 
It may be eupposed that negotiation has been resum- 
ed, that no ultimatum has been offered by either 
party, that the negotiation has been suspended, that 
the negotiators stand at an “awful psuse,” and anx- 
jously deliberating on the delicate questions touching 
the dignity of natinus and how that would be affect. 
ed by either spesk ing the first word! Are we to 
solve that viplomatic punctilio by war? I trust not. 
The object of the resolution is to ascertain whether 
these :sciturn negotiators are still standing on this 
question of personal dignity and mere etiquette whilst 
the two nations are to be driven headlong into war 
Mr. C. trusts the senate will see no good reason why 
u should not be adopted. 


Mr. Morehead, said: I must say that I am some- 
what surprised at the ground on which the senator 
from Ohio is disposed to resist this application of my 
friend from Delaware. It seems to me that for the 
very reason which he (Mr. Allen) suggests, we ought 
to have all the information which the president of 
the United States may deem it his duty to communi- 
cate to the senate. If it be true, as suggested by the 
senator from O.1io—and I suppose it io be so—that 
the adjustm: nt of this question now rests with the 

wsistive authority of this countiy, then most as. 
suredly there can be nothing more proper than that 
H should have all the information within the power 
to communicate. Are we to be called on to dispose 
of the destinies of this great nation without being 
fully advised as to the proper course to be pursued? 
Are we to be required to take this heavy responsibil- 
ity of disposing of a question of war or peace, when 
& call—a very well known ard familar call—is 
made upon the president for information—a call 
guarded in the ordinary manner, leaving it to bis 
discretion either to give it or not? Are we to be told 
that a call of that character implies a distrust of the 
president of the United States? The senator from 
Ohio deprecaies the moral effect of that call. And 
what is that? Why the moral effect of an applica- 
tion, such as is made every day on the president, to 
commnanicate intormation to the senate, if, in his 
opiniun, it does not conflict with the public interests! 

hy it seems to me that nothing can be inre pro- 
per than that the senate should be put in possession 
of that inſormation. If it be in a character not pro- 
pet to be communicated, the senate ought to know 
the fact. If proper to communicate it, why with- 
boid ı? Why offer any opposition to the regular aod 
ordinary mode of obtaining t I trust, sir, that our 
governaent ts not to be administered in such a man- 
her that a great question of this sort is to be submit- 
ted to the discretion of one department of the gov- 
erament alone. I know that the government is not 
80 con-tituted. The president of the United States 
is not to be the sole judge of the importance of any 
information in his pussession, relative to any subject 
en which the senate is called on to act, and assume 
the responsibility of that action In the present 
éaso, the responsibility has been thrown upon us, as 
the senator [Mr. Alten) himself suggests, by the mes- 
sage of the president. It is theretore peculiarly fit- 
ting that he should communicate to us all the infor- 
mation possible. There is another consideration in 
dependant of those suggested by my colleague, which, 
80 far as the members of the senate are concerned, 1s 
perbaps deserving of mention. A great deal may 
turn upon the question whether the negotiation has 
closed. A greal deal may depend upon the fact who- 
ther one government or the other has submitted its 
tinal proposition for adjustment. If they have, and 
the president of the U. States in answer to this call 
sheli deem it his duty io communicate the inſurmotion 
to the senate, I may deem it my duty to stand by the 
executive department of the government; and when 
this information 1s communicated by him, that the 
Megotiauion hss been finally clused, and that the 
aber siven to the president by the constitution 

ve been exhausted by him, a new state of the case 
altogether is presented to this department of the gov- 
ernment. And it muy be in the progress of events a 
mailer of great importance that these facts should 
be kuowa. If nut 30—if the negotiation be still 
peoding—if the two goveraments are still interchang- 
WE propositions for the adjustunent of this contcover- 
J. a Knowledge of the tact will, | doubt nat, (brow 
a Bisudemng iallde nee viet the whole commually,; 
and ihe manner ia whieh it will be reosived by one 


branch of congress, may have a very salutary inf. 
ence upon the policy of the government, and upon 
the fate of the government itself. In every point of 
view, then, it is proper (het this resolution should be 
sent to the president of the United States. 

Mr. Phelps, moved that the subject be passed by 
informally. and that the senate proceed to the consi- 
deration of the special order. : 

Special order—The Oregon notice. Mr. Miller, ad- 
dressed the senate, advocating a moderate and paci- 
fic view of the matter and urging the 49th line as 
the basis of its settlement. 

After an executive session—the senate adjourned 
till the 30th. 

Marcu 30. Mr. Sam. Housten, senator elect from 
the state of Texas, appeared and hrs credentiais be- 
ing read, was duly qualified and took his seat. 

On mation of Mr. Speight, it was 

Resolved, That the seuaie proceed to classify the sen- 
atora from Texas in their respective classes uf service, 
in the usual inode prescribed. 

Whereupon three ballots were placed in the bal- 
lol-box, and Mr. Houston drew No. 1, which assign- 
ed hig) to the class of senators whose terms expire in 
1847; and Mr. Rusk drew No. 3. placing biin in the 
class of senators whose terms expire in 1851. 

The Vice President laid hefore the senate a com- 
munication from the treasury department in relation 
to the public deposites. 


The Oregon notice. Tha resolution offered some 
days ago by Mr. J M Clayfon, coming up in its order, 

Mr. Webster, rose and said: I shall advise my hon- 
orable friend, the member from Delaware, to furbear 
from pressing this resolution for a few days. 

There is no doubt that there are letters from Mr. 
McLane; but, as the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations opposes this motion, I am to pre- 
sume that the executive government finds it incon. 
venient to communicate these letters to the senate, 
at the present moment. 

Yet, it is obvious, that as the senate is called on to 
perform a legislative act, it ought, before the hour of 
iis decision comes, to be put in possession of every. 
thing likely to influence its judgment; otherwise, it 
would be required to perform high legislative func- 
tions on mere confidence. There is certainly some 
embarrassment in the case. If the executive gov- 
ernment deems the communication of the correspon- 
dence inconvenient, it can only be because negotia- 
tion is still going on, or, if suspended, is expected to 
be resumed. So far as negotiation is concerned, the 
communication, or publication, of the correspone 
dence, may very properly be thought inconvenient. 
But, then, the president has recommended the pas- 
sage of a law, or resolution, by the two houses of 
congress. Iu support of this recommendation, he 
himself sent us, unasked, at (he commencement of 
the session. the correspendence up to that time.— 
Now, if that was necessary, the rest is necessary — 
If we are entitled to a part—we sre entitled to the 
whole. 

la my opinion, the mistake was in calling on con- 
gress to authorize notice to England of the discontin- 
nance of what has been called the joint occupation 
until neg tiation had been exhausted. Negotiation 
should have been tried first, and when that had failed, 
and finally failed, then, and not till then, should con- 
gress have been called upon. 

I now go on the ground, of course, that the notice 
for discontinuing the joint occupancy is properly to 
be given by authority of congress; a point which I do 
not now discuss. 


it 19 said, indeed, that notice is to be used as a 
weapon, or an instrument, in negotiation. I hardly 
understand this. it is a metaphor of not very obvi. 
aus application. A weapon seems to imply, noi a 
facility, or mere aid, but the means either uf defence 
against attack, or of making an attack. It sounds 
not altogether friendly and pacific. 1 doubt exceed- 
ingly whether, under present circumstances, notice 
would hastea wegolialion; and yet such are those 
circumstances that there may be as much inconre- 
nience in standing still as in going forward. 

The truth ia, that great embarrassment arises from 
the extreme pre tons ions and opinions put forward 
by the president, in his inaugural addres a year ago, 
and in his mecsaye last December. But for these, 
notice would have been barmiess,and perhaps would 
have been authorised by both houses without much 
opposition, and received by England without disse- 
tusfaction. But the recommendation of the notice, 
coupled with the president“ repeated declarations 
that he held our title to the whele of . the territory 
to be ‘clear and unquestionable, alarmed the coun- 
try... And well it:mught. And if notice were requir- 
ed, in order io enable the president to push these 
extrome claims to any and every result, then notice 
ought to be. re ſused by congress, unless congress n 
Peady to support these pretensions at all hazards.— 


Hace lian Wwa dntlicuity. Congress is aot, prepared, 
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and the country is not prepared, as I believe, to 
make the president’s opinion of a clear and unques- 
tionable right to the whole territory an ullimatum. 
If he wants notice for such a purpose, he certainly 
must eee that that it becomes a grave question whe- 
ther congress will grant it. 

It was a great, a very great mistake to accompany 
the recommendation of notice with so positive an 
assertion of our right io the whole territory. Did the 
presicent mean to adhere to that, even to the extre- 
mity of war? If so, he should have known that, after 
what has happened in years past, the country was 
not likely to sustain him. Did he mean to ssy this, 
and afterwards recede from it? Ifso, why say it at al? 
Surely the president could not be guilty of playing 
so small a part, as to endeavor to show himself to 
possess spirit, and boldness, and fearlessness of Eng- 
land, more than his predecessors, or his countrymen, 
and yet do all this in the confident hope that no se- 
rious collision would arise between the two toun- 
tries. So low an ambition, such paltry motives, 
ought not to be imputed. When the president declar- 
ed that, in his judgment, our title to the whole of 
Oregon was ‘clear and unquestionable,” did he 
mean to express an oficial or a mere personal opin- 
ion? If the latter, it certainly had no place in an of- 
cial communication. If the former—if he intended 
a solemn official opinion, upon which he was resolv- 
ed to act officially, then it is a very grave question 
how far he is justified, without new lights, or any 
change of circumstances, to place the claims of this 
country, in this respect, on other grounds than those 
on which they had stood under his predecessors, and 
with the concurrence of all Manches of the govern- 
ment, for so many years; for it is not tu be doubted 
that the United States government has admitted, 
through a long series of years, that England hus 
rights in the northwestern parts of this continent 
which are entitled to be respected. 


Mr. Fresident, one who has observed attentively 
what has transpired here and in England, within the 
last three months, must, I think, perceive that public 
opinion, in both countries, is coming to a conclusion 
that this controversy ought to be settled; and u not 
very diverse, in the one country and the other, as to 
the general basis of such settlement. That basis is 
the offer made by the U. States to Engiand in 1826. 

There is no room to doubt, I think, that this coune 
try is ready to stand by that offer, substantially and 
in effect. Such is my opinion at least, and circum- 
stances certainly indicate that Great Britain would 
not, in all probability would not, regard euch a pro- 
position as unfit to be considered. I said, some weeks 
sgo, that I did not iptend to discuss titles at length, 
and certainly not to adduce arguments against our 
own claim. But it appears to me that there is a con- 
currence of arguments, or considerations, in favor 
of regarding the 49th parallel as the just line of de- 
marcation, which both countries might well respect. 
lt has for many years been the extent of our claim. 
We have claimed up to 490, and nothing beyond it. 
We have offered to yield every thing north uf it. It 
in the boundary between the two countries on this 
side the Rocky Mountains, and has been since the 
purchase of Louisiana fro: France. 

I do not think it important either to prove or dis- 
prove the fact, that comtnissioners under the treaty 
of Utrecht established the 49th parullel as the boun- 
dary betwen the English and the French possessions 
in Americas. Ancient maps and descriptions so re- 
present it; some saying that this hne of boundary is 
to run “indefinitely west,” others saying, in terins, 
that it extends to the northvestern ocean.” But, 
what is more important, we have considered this 
boundary as established by the treaty of Utrecht, at 
least on this side of the Rocky Mountains. Ii was on 
the strength of this that we drove back the British 
pretensions, after we had obtemed Louisiana, north, 
from the head-waters of the Mississippi to this pa- 
rallel of 49°. 


This is indubitable. We have acted, therefore, 
and induced others to act, on the idea that this boun- 
dary was ectually esteblished. It now so stands in 
the treaty between the United States and England. 
If, on the genere! notiog of coutiguity, or continuity, 
this line be continued “indefinitely west,” or is al- 
lowed to run to the “northwestern ocean,” then it 
leaves on our side the valley of the Columbia, to 
which, in my 8 our title is maintainable on 
the grousd of Gray's discovery. i 

The government of the United States has never 
offered any line south of furty-nine, (with the navi- 
gation of the Columbia), and it never will. It bee 
hooves all concerned to regard this as a settled point. 
As to the navigation of the Columbis, permanently 
or for a term of. years, that is all matter for just, 
reasonable, and friendly negotiation. But the 49th 
parallel must be regarded as the general tine of 
buundary, and not to be departed from fer any line 
further south. An. to all strans, end wunde and is- 
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lands, in the neighbori 
jects for treaty stipulstion. If the general basis 


ard amity. 


And now, Mr. President, if this be so, why should 


this settlement be longer delayed? Why should 


either government hold back longer from doing that 
which -both,:I think, can see must be done, if they 
would avoid a rupture? Every hour's delay is in- 
it agitates both, disturbs 
their business, interrupts their intercourse, and may, 
in time, seriously affect their friendly and respectful 


jurious to both countries. 


feeling towards each other. 


Having said this, Mr. President, it would be need- 


Yess for me, even H H were proper, to add more. 1 
have expressed youn opinions plainly and with- 
out disguise. 1 think I see clearly where this bu- 


siness must end, if it is to end withdut serions colli- 


sion; and J earnestly hope that those in whose hands 
power Is, on both sides, will exercise that power 
promptly, in removing the great evils produced on 

th sides by the pendency of this unfortunate, dis- 
turbing, and dangerous controversy. 

It is not a case in which either government should 
stand oh matters of form or ctiquct:e. The interests 
at stake are too important for that. It is not humi- 
Jiation, it is not. condescension even, for either go- 
vernment to signify to the other ite readiness to do 
at once what it sees must be done ultimately. Thus 
far, the dispute goes not to touch the honor of either 
government. Let, then, the . moment be 
seized; and let candor, and fairness, and prudence 
rule the hour; and let these two great nations be re- 
stored to the full enjoyment of their vast, useful, 
and harmonious intercourse. 

Mr. Allen said that the senator from Massachu- 
setts having expressed ut as his opinion that the re- 
solution calling fer certain information from the 
executive.shouid for the present be suffered to lie 
on the table; which suggestion, he preaumod, would 
be copiplied with, it became unnecessary for him to 
eater upon the discussion of the resolution. 

dit is true constiutionally, (said Mr. A.) and true 
an regard: io the.intercourse with each other here, 
Mat all the members of the senate are on a strict 
equality with each other; but it is also true that the 
long ea perience of some senators in the public busi- 
ness of the ooduairy, and. the place they have acquir- 
ed in the judgment of the country, make whatever 
Ahey say here on the great antional question of much 
amore imporianee than it would: be if it feil from 
some olhers. The senator from Massachusetts has 
‘taken bis. position this morving, for the first time, 
qu this great. Oregon question. And not only has 
he done this, but he has taken extraordinaay pre- 
caution against the possibility of haying his position 
mistaken—a precaution growing by no means out of 
apy want of capacity to address the senate without 
guch full and accurate notes of what he is about to 
səy. There is a. solemnity in the form with whieb 
his opinions bave been announced to-day, which, con- 
nected with the kuown character, ability, and in- 
fluence of that distinguished senator, makes the de- 
clarauion one of great importance. ' 


There ere three pomis stated by him. The first 
ia, tbat, in bis judgment, the president of the United 
States has committed a mistake on this Oregon 
question; that he has made mistakes of several de: 
scriptions; but-mainly in having aséerted the clear- 
ness of the Amerioan title to the whole of the territo- 
ry up to the Russian line, and in the fact that he did 
this in the same message in which he recommended 
the termination of the convention of joint occu- 
pation. The senator thinks that, by announcing that 
title in linmediate ‘connection with such à recom 
mendation, the president has embdtrassed the Ore 
gon question; abd twat therefore, whatever may be 
the results ot the adfion of..congress upon the ques- 
tion, all the difficulties which may ensue are to be 
traced back to.jhis error of tie president in his mes- 
5 ° r, ' 1 1 
8 ow this is the @rst ocoasion—the very first, that 
I. have heard, on the floor of the senate, any blame 
cast. qu the president, by any senator, who, like the 
senator from Massachusetts, has no difficulty in com- 
prehending the meaning and intention of the mes- 
aage. Other senators hare said that “if the mes- 
sage means this, | am against 1;” and "if it means 
that, 1 disagree with at,” But the senator from. Mas- 
sachusetts has no doubt as to What. it means, and, 
under that clear comprehension of the doeument, be 
ascribes error to the president, and makes ham re- 
sponsible for ali .ponsequences. That is (he nat 

aint made by the senator. Le 
Pout ae a another point (and a very important 
one it is), Which be has also made on this occasion; 
and that is, that io the he an of A eg Aa 155 
rienced and very. enlightened senatar, pyblic opin- 
a uh in the Gate Slates and G real, Brian: 15 


sea, all these are fair a 
agreed 10, all the rest, it may be presumed, may be 
accomplished by the ezereise of a spirit of fairness 


ceacentrating on a fixed mode of adjusting the exist- 
ing difference; and that is, by assuming as 8 basis— 


tion offered 


vantage, to the navigation of the Columbia river. 
This is the first announcement io the senate, this 
session, of a disposition in any individual whatever, 
(though I have seen something of the sort in the pa- 
pers for the last three days), or even of the possibil- 
ity, under any conceivable human circumstances, to 
yield up to Great Britain the navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river. That is the point on which I wish to 
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it would be very far out of the way if some other 
gentleman would adopt a little of the like care to 


not. the line of 49° north latitude—but the proposi | make their language on a great national question like’ 
us to Great Britain in 1826, which this somewhat correct and accurate. . 
went south of that, for all purposes of national ad- 


The gentleman sees fit to consider that this pro- 
ceeding will be regarded as a national humiliation. 
rather fancy not. I question whether the effect 
will not be directly opposite; and, if any countenance ' 
in Great Britain, whether in high or low station, 
shall wear either a poul or a sarcastic smile, wheth- 
er it is not more likely to be originated by what has 
passed on the other side of the chamber than on this. 

But one word on a matter more imffortant. The. 


fix the attention of the senate. Public opinion in! gentleman says that I have offered as a bonndary the 


the two nations, according to the senator from Mas- river Columbia. 


Pray, let me be understood. Such. 


sechuselts, is converging to the point ef a negotiation | a misapprehension of my words and my meaning as 


on the basis of a 5 made by us in 1826. 

This strange fact, then, presents itself before us: 
we, who started out at the commencement of the 
session with claiming the whole of Oregon up to 54 
40, at the end of three months began to tremble on 
the parallel of 49, and, at the end of three weeks 
more, are ready to fall back south even of that — 
The senate has been receding every bour, until, ac- 
cording to all the rules of legislative progression, we 
shall in a short time more be prepared to surrender 
the whole territory to get clear of a war. 

All this convinces me, not of the president's hav- 
ing made a greaterror, but of his great patriotism 
and judgment in laying his claim at once commen- 
surately with the extent of our title. 


This whole debate has gone on the assumption, 
without reason or facts to support it: has proceeded 
on the false assumption that Great Britain has a just 
right to a part of Oregon, and that she will sacrifice 
no part of her rights, but on the contrary will eer- 
tainly fight for them. 1 believe that if congress had 
in the first week of its session passed the resolution 
of notice, and had then gone on to extend our laws 
over the whole territory, this controversy would 
have been settled ere this, without the shedding of a 
drop of blood or the loss of an acre of Oregon. But, 
after the world had seen that the senate faltered, 
even after a vote by the house of three to one, and 
after ıt has seen a distinguished senator at the end of 
three months introduce a proposition to fall back on 
the Columbia river, what is likely to be the course 
of Great Britain? Ours seems to invite her to claim 
the whole; yes, to claim the whole. Every inch we 
recede multiplies the chances of a fight by Great 
Britain. Every body must see this. When England 
sees hesitation in this body; when she sees divided 
counsel here, when she sees the president censured 
for the manner in which he has conducted this affair; 
when she sees three months wasted; when she sees 
the arm of the government paralyzed; when she sees 
all this, she will ‘not hesitate as to her course. 

But the senator laid down another preposition, and 
that is, that to give time for public opinion in the 
two nations to settle down on the proposition of the 
Columbia river as a boundary, the senate ought, in 
his judgment, to drop this resolution of notice for a 
month; that we ought to postpone its further consi- 
deration at present altogether. Postpone it? and fur 
what? Until another steamer shall arrive to inform 
us whether queen Victoria is pouting at us, whether 


the British goveroment is pleased at what we are 
doing here. . 


This is aspecies of national humiliation to whith, 
with my vote. this senate shall never submit. It is 
time we spoke and acted like men conscious of be- 
ing the representatives of a government determined 
to assert its own rights, whether other governments 
are pleased or displeased at sueb assertion. 

On these points | would fix the attention of the 
senate and the country, because they have been made 
by the senator with exttuordinary solemnity, and 
with the ulmost possible precaution as to cach word 
and syllable he utters. All this impresses me with 
the cupviction that we are to have more difficulty 
growing out of this question. If theeg-is a war, the 
cause of it will be found in the senate of the United 
States; in'its hesitating course, in its divided coun- 
tels, in tts uowsllingness to sustain the rights of the 
ceuntry by the force of the country. But i wilt not 
now tresspase on the time of the senate by entering 
further into a discussion of the subject. And pre- 
suming that the suggestion of the senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Webster) will meet the acquiescence 
of the senator from: Delaware, (Mr. Clayton,) I wü 
move that the senate now proceed to the consideras 
tiun of the orders uf the day. 

Mr. A. withdrew the motion at the request o. 
Air. Webster, who said: lt ig very true that Fexr. 

; wh premeditated precision, my senuments 
on this question. Ii is an important question; it bas 
respect to the interests of two nations—and that in a 
eousiderable exigency between them. It is import- 
ant, under such circumstances, to be precise; and | 
mney: peshape her permitted to say do net mk 


this, shows, fit seems to me, that I was rot very far 
out when I took the precaution of reducing what! 
intended to say to writing. What I said was (and I 
presumed not to dictate to the senate, or to speak ag 
ex cathedra) that in my judgment public opinion in 
both countries tended to a union on the general basis 
of the proposal made by this government to that of 
England in 1826. And I now ask the gentleman from 
Ohio whether he does not think so himself? Mr. 
Allen expressed dissent.] Well, then, does not he 
think that in this country public opinion is in favor 
of taking as a basis of settlement the parallel of 490. 

Mr. Allen, in reply, said: I have no idea that pub- 
lic opinion in this country has fixed or will fix on 
any fine south of the Russian boundary. (Some 
laughter.) The proposition that the public mind, in 
both nations, is in favor of the proposition made in 
1826, will be considered as amounting to this, that we 
are willing to give up the navigation of the Columbia 
river. 


Mr. Webster resumed. Well, if my opinion is 20 
very far wrong, if it is so wide from the truth as all 
that, why, of course, it will go for nothing. In re- 
lation to what the gentleman last said, 1 beg leave to. 
state that what I said, with cautious care, was, that 
public opinion was settling on the line of 49 aa» 
general basis of agreement. {| did not say the pre- 
cise basis of all tbat was offered in 1826, because 1 
immediately added that, taking the parallel of 49 as 
a general basis, tbat then the navigation of the Colum. 
bia, either permanently or for a term of years, and: 
that of the strejts and sounds and islands on the 
coast, might all be made.a matter of friendly n 
tiation. I did aot recommend that we should decide 
either one way or the other as to the use of the Co- 
lumbia river. Not at all. What I meant, and what 
I said, was, thet if 49 should be agreed on as a gener» 
al basis, I was satisfied to negotiate about all the rest. 
But the gentleman from Ohio and the senate will do 
me the justice to allow that I said, as plainly as Í 
could speak or put down words in writing. that Eng- 
land mus not EXPECT any lhing souTH of forty-nine 
degrees. I said so in so many words. 

It is my. opinion—1 may be mistaken—but to me 
it is as clear as the sun at noonday that the strong 
tendency of public opinion is, that we ought to sinned 
by our own offer mace in 1826, in substance, in ef» 
fect. Aod was not that the doctrine put furth by the 
honorable senator from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) 
the other day? And has il not been proved that that 
bas always been the extent of our claim? 1 think 
there are reasons why it should be. 

But J rose. only to explain. lam of opinion that 
this question must be settled, and settled shortly, on 
the paraliel-of 49. As to the navigation of the Go- 
lumbia, and the straits, and sounds, and islands—all 
that is a fit subject for negotiation. But England is 
not lo expect any thing south of that boundary. And 
l am persuaded that the people of the United States 
—a great majority of theur—: re content now to 
abide by what their. government offered to Great 
Britain in 1826. ö 


Mr. J. M. Clayton, said that the motive which in- 
duced him to offer the resolution was no desire td 


| embarass the administration; he never had sought to 


do so, nor did he now; but he thought that there 
might be senators on that floor who desired to obtain 
the information asked by the resolution, with a view 
to the regulation of their own course. He had sup- 
posed that the information, when obtained, would 
necessarily be pacific: and he thought now that if it 
were obiamed, it would be favorable toward a vote 
in la vor of the notice proposed. As to hisown in- 
dividual vote, it would neither be regulated, nor at 
alikattected by it. He had long since made up end 
openly expressed the opinion that the notice ought to 
be given. He thought. so still. He thought notice 
vught to be given, uo matter what aight de the state 
of the negotiation. He thought so because the ne- 
gotiations of 1827 and the continuance of the com 
venton which followed them so bound us that 
during ts continuance it was impossible for us 
ever to get a clear and perfect tile to any 
portion of the territory.: lw regard, indeed, 40 the 
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settlement of the territory, we have greatly the ad- 
vantage of England; we can send a hundred emi- 
grants into Oregon Where she can send one; but 
while the territory is thus filling up with our people, 
we are getting no title by that process, so long as the 
con vention continue’; because under that instrument 
the possession of one is the possession of both; so 
that we cannot possibly acquire any exclusive title. 
As an American, therefore, I am anxious to put an 
end to the treaty. 1 agree with the senator fron 
Georgia near me (Mr. Berrien) that so long as it 
continues, we are getting only a right to acquire ti- 
tle, but never can perfect it. If I were an English- 
man, I should @e anxious that the convention should 
be continued; but, as an American, I am anxious it 
should be ended. 

No matter, then, what may be the information ob- 
tained in reply to the resolution I have offered, I feel 
beuod ta vote for the notice; and prefer it in the 
form suggested by the senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Johnson.) which is bul a slight modification of that 
previously offered by the senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Crittenden. ) ° 

One word to the senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allen. ) 
That gentleman has charged the senate with having 
embarrassed the executive by refusing to comply 
with his recommendation. 

i Mr. Allen. 1 said embarrassed the Oregon qnes- 
ion. . 

Mr. Clayton - Well, the Oregon question. But 
how so? There have been no party divisions here: 
nothing like it. All know that there are quite as 
many gentlemen in favor of notice on this side of the 
chamber as on the other. How, then, have we em- 
barrassed the question?“ Not surely because we have 
pot in hot Laste passed the resolution which came to 
us from the house of representatives. If he thinks 
(bat tbat is embarrassing the question, then we have 
embarrassed it; but in no other way. The senste 
has been engaged in the constant discussion of the 
recommendation of the executive for many weeks: 
it has been discussed with calmness and diligent and 
respectful consideration. ‘There is no disposition, 
that I have ever been able to discover, on either side of 
the senate, to ensbarrass this question: on the contra- 
ry, there isa settled determination to pass the notice 
recommended tous in the very shape in which it 
will be most respectful to the executive. The resolu- 
tion offered by the senator from Maryland (Mr. John. 
son) is much more respectful to the president than 
that received from the house of representatives.— 
The latter directs, orders, the president to give this 
notice; but such is not the mode which has been cus- 
tomary when congress addresses the President of the 
United States. A co-ordinate branch of the govern- 
ment should ever be trealed with the bighest official 
respect. The resolution of my friend (rom Mary- 
land avoids this indecorum. — 

I will not, however, longer protract this discus- 
sion: I am content that the resolution J have offered 
should be informally passed over. 

i suppose that it would be more acceptable to the 
president that the call should not be pressed. But I 
think, with my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. 

Webster,) that, before our final vote on this subject, 
senators who may wish to possess this information to 
guide their course here are entitled to have it. Iam 
not one. I shall not be governed by it; but other 
eer may; and 1 therefore prefer that tLe reso- 

ion, though now laid aside, should be adopted be- 
fore we take final action in the cabe. ö 

The resolution was thereupon passed over inſor- 
mally for the present. 

The special order. Mr. Barrow, who was entiled to 
the floor, rose and delivered his views on the ques- 
tion, in a speech of great length. 

Wher Mr. Barrow closed his remarks— 

Mr. Cass, rose and moved that the senate adjourn, 
bul withdrew the motion to allow 

Mr. Fairfield to make a report from the committee 
on naval uttairs, giving the document received from 
tbe heads of bureaus in the navy department, as es- 
timates on which the cummittee had acted. 

- The document was ordered to be printed. 

The bill from the house making appropriations to 
mupply deficiencies for certain objects connected with 
the Gscal year ending 3Uth June, 1846, was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to the 
committee on finance. 

And then the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

TuorspaY, Marcu 26.—Deficiencies in appropria- 
tions. A resolution offered by Mr. McKay providing 
that all debate on the bill “to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for certain objects made for the 
service of the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1846,” 
mould terminate this day in committee of the Whole, 
tres adopted. 1 


The house then went into committee, which pro- 


constſtütion and fhe early legislators of the country 
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gressed in action on the bill and at 3 o’clock rose, 
and reported progress. 
The bill from senate, authorising the secretary of 


the navy to contract for the purchase of American 


water rotted hemp, was taken up and read a first and 
second time. 

Mr. I. E. Holmes, urged its immediate passage to 
enable planters to progress with assurance. 

The bill was then passed, and the house adjourn. 
ed. 
Fripay, Marca 27. The house after some pro- 
gress with the private calendar, of unimportant ge- 
neral interest, adjourned. 

Saturpay, Marcu 28. The house, on motion by 
Mr. Daniel, passed into committee of the whole, and 
spent the day in the consideration of the calendar.— 
The layer of bills on which the house acted were 
generally claims “to be reported to the house with 
recommendations that they do not pass.” 

The house adjourned. 


Monnay, Manch 30.—Appropriations. The house 
went mio committee of the whole upon the bill for 
the payment of arrearages in ſormer appropriations. 
Motions were made to strike out and modify some of 
the large items pf expenditure growing out of the 
annexation of Texas. Rejected. t 

The bill was then reported to the house. Mr. 
McKay, of N. C., now made some explanations of 
the bill. 

„r Stewart asked the chairman of the committee 
if the umount appropriated in tbe bill constituted an 
additional charge upon the treasury. If it did, the 
expenses of Mr. Polk’s administration for the first 
year amounted to eight millions more than the ex- 
penses of the last year. If it was not an extra charge, 
the expenses were $6,500,000 more. 

Me. McKay declined to answer. 

The previous question was moved and seconded, 
and the amendments of the committee having been 
agreed to, the bill was finally passed. 

Sub-Treasury.—Mr. Dromgoole, of Va., moved that 
ine house go into committee of the whole. The mo- 
uon prevailed and Mr. Johnson, of Va., was called to 
the chair. l 

The sub-treasury bill was read through, and Mr. 
Caleb Smith, of la., addressed the committee in op- 
position to the bill and in development of inconsis 
tency of Mr. Polk’s position upon this and other 
questions. 

Mr. Wick, of Inda., replied, and was followed 
by Mr. Leake, of Va, and Mr. Chipman, of Mich., 
who had not closed when the committee rose at near- 
ly 5 o’clock. 

The house adjourned without action upon the 
bill. 


Tusspay, Marcu 31. A resolution was adopted 
to meet at 11 clock until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. Dromgoole offered a resolution to close the de- 
bate upon the sub-treasury bill on Thursday at one 


| o’clock. A motion was made to lay the resolution 


upon the table and lost. Also a motion to extend the 
ume. The resolution was finally adopted. 

The house then went into committee of the whole, 
Mr. Johnson, of Va., in the chair. 

Mr. Chipman, of Mich., closed his speech. 

Mr. J. K. Ingersoll, of Pa., addressed the commit- 
tee upon the merits of the bill and vindicated the 
old United States Bank frow the infamy heaped upon 
“the United States Bank of Pennsylvania.“ He call- 
ed upon members to distinguish between the two in. 
stitutions, and endeavored to shew whatgood the old 
bank had done to the country, and what evil the sub- 
treasury had done. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., did not believe the business 
of the country would be curtailed by the bill to any 
great extent. It might do so at first, but the bill 
would exert a good influence at least in keeping the 
business as a whole under the most wholesome con- 
trol. Mr. H. did not regard the publio money as 
any more sale out of banks than in them, but the 
great good be to expected was from the regulation of 
trade and exchange which would be afforded by the 
bill. 

Mr. „ Ae defended the bill and in parti- 
cular the provisions for the separation of the govern- 
ment money from the banks, and the collection of the 
revenues of the country entirely in gold and silver. 
The whole measure, however, met with his decided 
approbation, and he believed after it had been for 
three years a law, the bill would be regarded a» a 
value equal to 10 and 15 per cent. to the protective 
system. The country was never before as prosperous 
as it is now. . 

Mr. Milton Brown, of Tenn., replied, reviewing all 
the treasury laws to prove that the framers of the 


had no hostility 
and siver. : 
he floor Was given to Mr. Grider, of Ky., when 
ins ed MAN rose, ‘ahd the house adjourned. 


to a currency convertible ipto gold 
* „ „ 8 e. + + 


SPEECH OF MR. HAYWOOD, OF N. C. 
ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 


Delivered in the Senate on the 4 h and 5th of March. 


The joint resolution for giving the notice to termi- 
nate the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain relative to the Oregon territory being 
under consideration— 

Mr. Haywood addressed the senate as follows: Mr. 
President, the subject before the senate is an import- 
ant one. Viewed in connexion with the topics that 
have been brought into the discussion of it, it is one 
of momentous interest; and I confess that its magni- 
tude oppresses me. My want of experience in po- 
litical affairs naturally made me reluctant to enter 
into it as aspeaker, when | must necessarily feel, in 
addition to the high responsibilities of the occasion 
itself, the embarrassment of addressing those who 
are my seniors in age and in political knowledge.— 
Besides, J] have thought that a silent vote, could it 
have been obtained, would be much more imposing.. 
But the occurrences of the last few weeks have left 
me nochoice. Silence would now be a compromise 
with my conscienee and my duty to the country, and 
1 must speak. It will take me some time, but 1 
throw myself upon the patience of the senate, with a 
pledge that my heart shall be opened sincerely, at 
this, the council board of our common country. I 
have no actions of the past to explain, and no aspi- 
rations for the future to restrain me; and, 1f God 
gives me strength and ulterance for the work, I will 
do my whole duty according to my poor ability. 


The president of the United States, who is autho- 
rized by the constitution to make, but not to unmake 
treaties, has a negotiation on foot which was com- 
menced or opened before his term of office began. — 
The object of it has been to fix a line of division by 
compromise between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain and thereby adjust the conflicting claims of tne 
two governments to the territory lying west of the 
Stony mountains, commonly called Oregon. I assume 
for the present—hereafter I will demonstrate—that 
in the view of our president, is well as the British 
minister, the negotiation is still a pending one. The 
assumption is warranted by every incident of the 
subject in this country and in Great Britain, except 
the absurd conclusions and unauthorized construc- 
tions given by some of my own party friends to the 
message of the president. And it is confirmed be- 
yond all fair doubt, by the silence of the president 
upon that point, when, if the ne otiation had terminated, 
executive silence would be unpardonable—the more 
especially as his jurisdiction over the subject will 
cease the moment negotiation ends. The negotia- . 
tion once closed, concluded, pnt an end to, by the - 
executive, and all the remaining questions about 
Oregon will become forthwith subjects of legislation 
by congress exclusively. 


But to proceed. At the meeting of congress in 
December, the negotiators of the two governments 
had been unable to agree upon a eompromise of their 
conflicung claims, and the president, believing tnat, 
under the existing convention of 1827, the United 
States cannot “rightfully assert or exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction over ANY PORTION of the territory”. with- 
out giving a year’s notice, declared to congress that, 
in his a dae it would be proper to give the no- 
tice; and thereupon, by his message, he recommend- 
ed that provision be made by law forgiving it ac- 
cordingly, and terminating in this manner” the pon- 
vention of the 6th August, 1827. This then is the 
question: What shall we do? 


The message of the president was accompanied by 
a copy of all the correspondence which had taken 
place in the negotiation; and we have subsequently 
been furnished, by our request, with such further - 
correspondence as had taken place in it up to Feb- 
ruary, 1846. In the meanwhile, various propositions 
in the senate, emanating from individual-sendtors, 
but not from the executive, have been offered and pro- 
posed; and it is true, as some honorable senator said 
the other day, that we have exhibited the singular 
spectacle in this capitol of a discussion by congress 
with open doors of nearly all the foreign affairs of 
the nation, and more especially of our affairs with : 
Great Britain upon this very subject of the Oregon 
territory, although, at the same time, negotiations 
have been going on at the executive department with. 
tbe British minister; and it was rather intimated than | 
charged that the president was to blame for it. Now, 
in the spirit of kindness which characterized this. 
complaint, suffer.me, a friend of the administration, 
to answer why I do not concur in it, and how I supe | 
pore the sending of (his correspondence here may be 
vindicated. 


The president, believing that the eonvention of" 
1827 had better be abrogated, wé know that he could 
dotat in either one of two ways, but in no other.— 
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Either he must get an agreement with Great Britain 
to abrogate it by mutual consent, and then congress 
need not be applied to at all; or he must get the 
mandate of a law, authorizing him to give a year’s 
notice. The first mode was not attempted. 


The other manner of doing it is by a law of this 
government; and the president recommended to con- 
gress—congress alone being competent to enact it 
that provision be made for giving the notice accord- 
ingly, and for terminating, ‘‘in this manner,” the con- 
vention of 1827. Can it be said that the president 
erred in choosing “this manner“ of terminating the 
convention, it being the only mode by which that ob- 
ject could be legitimately accomplished without 
closing his negotiations for a compromise? The com- 
plaint against the message implies he had no inten- 
tion to do that. It being indispensable to apply to 
congress for a law to give the notice, was it not both 
proper and necessary to communicate to congress 
every thing that had taken place in the negotiation, 
as far es it had progressed, when the president made 
his recommendation? 


The case is a peculiar one; but that peculiarity did 
not arise out of any thing that this administration 
has done, but altogether from the convention it is de- 
sired to abrogate, and the limited constitutional pow- 
er of the American executive. Look to the message 
itself, and you see nothing in it either more or less 
than what the president was, in a groat degree, 
obliged to disclose to the legislative department, un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the subject. That 
Congress might determine this question of notice, 
they must know the state and condition of the nego- 
tiation. They would know that best by sending up 
all the correspondence; and, in order that they might 
see and judge for themselves, the president commu- 
Nicated to congress the whole correspondence which 
bad taken place. 
responsible for nothing more. 


Had he any right to suppose that this would be 
made the foundation for violent invective and irregu- 
Jar discussions, and for all the propositions that have 
followed iv If he had apprehended any such conse- 
quences, would that have authorized him to with- 
hold the recommendation of a measure of legislation 


which he deemed to be essential to the interest of 


the nation, and which he may have pee to be 
important to the peace of the country? Upon making 
such a recommendation, how could he conceal the 
information that was necessary to aid congress in 
considering i? Had he any means of foreseeing that 
this simple act of necessary duty on the part of the 
executive would be perverted into an occasion fot de- 
bating, not the question of notice or no notice, which 
properly belongs to the legislative department, but 
also our negotiations with Great Britain, when her 
minister is in the city and even in the lobby of the 


Capitol, and our foreign relations and our grievances, 


reai or supposed, with all the kingdoms of the earth, 
which legitimately belong to the executive depart 
ment? Perhaps be felt a strong reliance, upon the 
prudence, moderation, and wisdom of congress—the 
assembled representatives of the people and the 
etates—and hoped that they would in such a case 
talk less, but deliberate, and then act. Perhaps he 
thought that, upon a question of this kind, the neces- 
sity he was put under to disclose what was done by 
the executive before hé had terminated negotiations, 
would hardly be made a pretext for snatching nego- 
tiations out of his hends, which he did not recom- 
mend, instead of enacting a law to arm him with a 
notice that he did recommend. How far he was 
mistaken, if he did so feel and so think, need not be 
said to this senate. The events of the last few weeks 
epeak for themselves. Believing that, so far as the 
president has been concerned, the British govern- 
ment has got no advantage of us, | confess I did feel 
mortified in reading tae news by the last steamer at 
the necessity of conceding to the debates of the 
British parliament a decided superiority over those 
of ourselves in their dignity and moderation; and it 
would be quite a satisfaction to me to get news by 
the next packet of an oulrageous debate in the Bri- 
tish parliament; at least sufficient to put us even 
with them on that score. I cannot help wishing it 
may be so. 

Some senator: ‘Tis likely youll be gratified.” 
i t surely the fault is not altogether that of the 
president. Had he known ever so woll that his re- 
commendation to legislate, if congress saw fit, so as 
to help bis progress in negotiation, would be miscon- 
strued into an invitation lor all sorts of interference 
by congress with the more appropriate duties of the 
executive, he would hardly have been justified by it 
to omit all or any one thing which he has done. He 
has, as I understand his message, but done his duty, 
and no more; and he dared not do Jess. I hope sena- 
tors will see in all this an excuse for the president, if 
they do nat fipd in it a justification for his message 


prudent legislators; that they would say nothing to 
embarrass negotiations unless congress really wished 
to defeat negotiation; and even in that case he may 
have thought that, as by the constitution treaty- 
making belonged to the president, under the advice 
of the senate, his own “friends,” without any recom- 
mendation from him, would long ago have proposed 
and voted directly that the president shall be ad 
vised by the senate that he is mistaken in supposing the 
nation committed itself to any compromise, and that 
the negotiation upon that basis ought to be concluded š 


or any of it. 


He has done no more, and he is 


dent’e messages, and sce for oursalves 
he occupies. I agree entirely with 


— —— ͤ —́ ee ee — — 


to congress communicating the correspondence of the 
British minister. That the president sent this mes- 
sage to congress might be exoused indeed for other 
reasons, without a heavy tax upon our charity. He 


was bound to presume that congress are wise and 


if that indeed be the decision of the 
would be doing something. 


I do not affirm that the president thought all this, 
Yet another thing has struck my own 
mind with some force, and possibly it might not have 
been without its influence upon the president. When 
he came into office, he declared his belief that our 
title to Oregon was ‘clear and unquestionable.” In 
prosecuting the negotiation, he found it to be his duty 
to offer a line of compromise at 49, 
James K. Polk’s opinion to the president's obligation 
to preserve national honor. From some cause or 
other, the public mind had been pre-occupied with 
the belief that this offer had not been made by him. 
But, as it had been made, the president might have 
felt, and prabably he did feel, a solicituue at the 
meeting of congress to tell the whole—to let out the 
seeret—and to prevent, if he could, clamors or ca- 
lumny upon the subject. Had the president dreaded 
the same clamors, and sought to avoid, by such a 
diselosure, denunciations like those which have been 


people.” That 


unceasingly poured out upon the heads of the great 


men who negotiated and voted for the Washington 
treaty, I am sure the senate would not blame him 
much for it—not very much. That Washington treaty 
seems to have become a favorite hobby. erhaps it 
is to be kept agoing until it can get company. 
may be that the president did not wish to furnish the 
companion for it by keeping his “friends” unapprized 
of the important fact that he had offered a compro- 


mise. I should not wonder at it, if hedid not. As 


it is, that thunder will all be spoiled, as far as conceal- 
ment goes. 


1 have seldom heard a discussion, Mr. President, 


about our territorial rights in any quarter, that Ben- 


ton'n speech against Webster's treaty was not re- 
produced. A new edition of an old speech, abridged 
to be sure, but not improved. Our politicians seem 
determined to convince the world abroad, and the 
people at home, whether or not, that our nation is 
always overreached, cheated, and disgraced. But 
why do this, if at all, long after a treaty has been 
solemnly ratified by a vote of 39 io 9 in the Ameri- 
can senate? Let not senators give their aid to it, I 
say, us we love one another and the country. I utter 
no complaints aguinst the speech itself of my honor- 
able friend from Missouri, (Mr. Benton.) Like 
every thing else that comes from him here, it was 
eloquent. It was in season and 
when he made it. The occasion which called it forth 
bas now passed, and along with it the strong excite- 
ments under which ‘the speech was made. The con- 
stitutional authorities of the government overruled 
bis objections, and it is no disparagement to the 


fame of the speech or of that senator to believe that 


bis noble and generous heart would be able to see 
now (and his manly character would let him own it) 


that there was quite enough of invective and suspi- 
I know not 
with or without 


cion in the speech when it was made. 
how he feels under its repetition, 
notes, but I have admired the patience of senators 


and to give up 


It 


at the right time 
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tors that we cannot take our position upon this ques- 

tion of the notice until we see the position of the 

president. See it, I mean, with a reasonable cer- 
tainty; as positive certainty cannot be arrived at, 
and cannot be expected. If he means to negotiate. 
for a compromise, or if there bea pending negotia- 
tion, it would be unwise, unprecedented, and indeli- 
cate, for the president, either himself directly, or 
igdirectly through another person, to declare before- 
hand any determination of his owo mind upon ques- 
tions to arise in the further progress of such a nego- 

tiation. I shall, in justice to him, have occasion to 
point out to the senate hereafter how I think this si- 
lence—this necessary silence—provesea!most of ıt- 
self that his ‘thoughts are turned on peace.” 


But what is the positinn of the president in thie 
negotiation? About it there would be less doubt if 
there had been less effort to assign the president an 
extreme position and a false position. What say the- 
records?” Where does he stand? We must see be- 
fore wo fling him the notice to terminate the conve 
tion of 1827. ; 

First, we all know that the president—whose as- 
sent is indispensable—will not agree to an arbitration. 
I do not stop to defend or to accuse him for this; it 
belongs to some other occasion. ff, in the provi- 
dence of God, this Oregon contruversy should termi- 
nate in a conflict, the responsibility of having reject- 
ed arbitration will be a fearfal one, and he will have 
to meet it. But the responsibility has been taken by 
hin. The senate, therefore, must now proceed upon 
it as a fact, a “fixed fact,” that arbitration is out of 
the question. We cannot help it if we would, and 1 
owe ıt to candor to say that J would not if I eeuld. 


Well, then, we have seen in his message that Great 
Britain made an offer of compromise, which was re- 
jected by the American government in August, 1844, 
and the president has informed congress plainly aud 
distinctly tbat this British proposition to us cannot 
be entertained by him, but that it 19 “wholly inad- 
missible.” So fac there is no difficulty. Every: 
(bing is plain and directly to the point, as it ought 
to be. 


Next, we are informed by the message that the 
president himself made an offer to Great Britain by 
which the territory of Oregon between the parallels 
of 42° and 54° 40’ was proposed to be divided by a 
compromise on the line of 49°, and that the British 
minister rejected it without submitting any other 
proposition, &c. This offer of our president was 
made on the 12th of July, 1845—refused on the 29th 
of the same month. But on the 36th August, 1845, 
the president withdrew his rejected pruposition, and 
re-asserted, by his letter to the British uinister, our 
claim and title to the whole of Oregon; which letter 
has not been answered! 


The president does not say that the negotiation 
has been abandoned, nor that it will be concluded by 
him without waiting to receive another offer. No 
such thing. He does not inform congress thet he 
will or will not renew, or that he will or will not en- 
tertain his own offer, which he adopted as that of the 
nation, for a compromise. I repeat that it was, un- 
der the circumstances, impossible for him to do that, 
provided he considered compromise still admissible. — 
But he does say that be has receded, notwithstanding 
his opinion as to title, to the line of 49° as a compro- 
mise, and his reasons for it are given—reasons quite 
as conclusive in favor of accepling the offer now as 
they were for making it last year. And, as I under- 
stand the president's position, he stands this day upon 
that line of 49° as a compromise, if compromise is to 
be had. Once for all, lei me explain, that when 1 
have spoken or shall hereafter speak of the chro- 
mise line of 49°,” I do by no means intend to be un- 
derstood literally. But I mean that line in substance 
—not ‘every lach“ —I mean the same compromise 


implicated by denunciations about the Washington | substantially which this government has frequentl 


treaty, and wondered how they could silently endure 
it. rtainly, when such things are introduced 
here, they are in exceeding bad taste, and very like 
what a venerated friend of mine used call the 
dullest thing in the world to listen at psalms 
sung over dead horses.” Out of the senate, it Is the 
game by which great men of this nation are to be 
killed off. and more room left for exalting little men 
to big offices. 

But, Mr. President, let all this be as it may, and 
let it be right or wrong in the president to have sent 
his message, and the information in it, to the con- 
gress of the United States: he has done it—the act 
1s past recall. The subject is betore the senate, and, 
with all ite embarrassments, it has become necessa. 
ry for the senate to act upon it, and, io my judg: 
ment, the sooner we do that, the better for the coun- 
try. 

In order to act aright we must look to the presi. 
what position 
same other sena- 


N 


| offered, without regard to slight variations; whic 
may be left for settlement by “equivalents.” I do 

not measure my own or other people's patriotism by 
the “inch.” I shall not recognise that measurement 

in deciding upon the merits of the administration or 
the wisdom of a treaty—not at all, at all. 


Mr. President, I disavow any authority to speak for 
the President. 1 have already said that he could not 
speak for himself, nor authorize another to speak for 
him, so long as negotiation was pending, or not con- 
cluded. Oh! I wish it were so that be could speak 
out. But I must be allowed to speak for myself, 
since the administration has been so perseveringly 
put where l ought not to stand by it; and I will dare 
to speak to the president, and of the president and bis 
messages, from my station upon this floer, as I judge 
him and them. And I say, in answer to certain 
senators of my party, that the president did right, 
exactly right, in continuing this negotiation for a 
compromise which he found ob foot, and in renewing 
the offer of 49° as o line of compremiss. And in reply 


to them further, I say that he ought not, and my con- 
victions are as strong as death itself that he cannot, 
will not, disgrace himself and his administration by 
refusing his ewn effer, should it be returned upon him 
—roefusing, | mean, to entertain it; repulsing it, and 

putting a final termination to his negotiation 
for a peaceful cumpromice; and madly forcing his 
country into a war, without even consulting his 
constitutional advisers, the senate; who are this day 


assembled. Yet that is said of him day after day in |` 


this senate. A wer for what? Why, Mr. President, 
a war between two great Christian nations upon the 
meaning of the word setilements in the Nootka con - 
vention! & war, perhaps, of twenty years, to de- 
termine which of these Christian governments shall 
enjoy the privilege of cheating the poor Indians out 
of the largest portion of Oregon. No, sir; no, sir. 
The president will not do that. As he loves bis 
Cona and values his own fame, be dare not think 
of it. 

But I have said the president did right in offering 
& compromise of this controversy. Other friends of 
this administration have said he did wrong, particu- 
larly the senators from Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) Indiana, 
(Mr. Hannegan,) and Illinois, (Mr. Breese.) Friends 
and enemies, cit he has an enemy here,) will you 
hear another friend in his defence? It is a serious 
charge, if it be true. What are the facts? Let him 
be tried by these, and there can be no doubt of the 
decision. Hear them. l 


He found it in our own history, a fact, an undeni 
-abie fact, that long ago as forty years, in negotiations 
between this government and Great Britain, the 
United States had maintained and asserted that the 
true line of our national rights, west of the Stony 
mountains, was at the 49th parallel on the north, in 
virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, and of our treaty 
with France in 1803. He found that it was urged by 
our government upon the opposite party as a fact, 
too, that commissioners had been appointed to de- 
signate the line west of the Stony mountains, consti- 
tuting the south boundary of Great Britain and the 
north boundary of France, who sold us Louisiana; 
and that that jine had heen seitled at 490; and this 
fact was assumed as the basis of very important ne- 
gotiations at that time in progress Gatwecn us and 
Great Britain. He knew that this was in the days 
of Eg and his compatriots. 
ue obod, h I believe, ever suspected Jefferson of being 

He found that in subsequent efforts to adjuat this 
long pending controversy, to wil, in 1817. the Ame- 
rican government had proposed this same compro- 
mise line at 490, (substantially, I mean, not in all its 

_ details.) And although our ministers were instruct- 
ed to insist upon it, they were unable to get the eon - 
sent of Great Britain; and that negotiation finally 
terminated in a convention for what we call a joint 
occupancy of the whole territory, entered into, | 
believe, by our request, and certainly done with our 
consent, which convention was to continue for ten 
years and no longer. That convention was sent to 
the senate, with all the correspondence, and it was rati 
fed and approved by a vote of ayes 38, nova none— 
all British!” 

He found that this convention was not satisfactory; 
but the government of the United States grew anz 
ious to settle and adjust the line of division between 
us and the European governments claiming territo- 
rial rights west of the Stony mountains. Russia and 
Great Britain both asserted rights there. Russia 
furnished pretty strong signs of the Emperor's inten- 
tion to maintain hers against all the world. The 
American government (after a long delay growing 
out of our policy towards Spain, whom we did not 
wish to.offend by setting up our claims prematurely ) 
. to a proposal of opening negotiations 
with Russia and Great Britain about 1824 for a line 
of compromise. Our ministers were instructed to 
get this line adjusted upon a compromise with both 
nations at the 49th parallel, and we hoped al one 
time lo unite Great Britain with us against Russia. 
But Great Britain, although a “joint occupant” with 
ws, managed her diplomacy better than that; and 
after the United States had agreed with Russia to 
abendon 2l) our rights—viz: not to settle” north of 
the parallel of 54° 40’ — his majesty the king of Eng- 
land. &c. made a separate treaty with the emperor 
of Russia, and took to himself a large share of what 
we hed surrendered! (Our 540 40! friends ought to go 
for it ali back again, according to their doctrines, 
and perhaps England, with Russia to help her, would 
favor us with a Gght, aod that’s something.] lu our 
negotiation of that convention with Russia, and in 
our altempts to negotiate at thal time with Great 
Britain, the American government yielded up her 
Claims between 540 40 and 619 unto Russia. (What 
un unconstitutional and disgraceful dismemberment!) 
Aud the same old compromise line, substantially 


that which the president re-otfered in 1845, was len- | a century. 
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dered to Great Britain and declined—urged and re- 
fused! [How one's American blood boils at the 
thought of ceding an inch!) The treaty with Rus- 
sia, which, in view of senators, so dishonorably and 
e dismembered the national do- 
main, (for the benefit of crowned heads too!) was 
submitted to the American senate, and, with a full 
knowledge of the correspondence, the senate approved it 
all by a vote of ayes 41, no 1! 

[Who was itr’ exclaimed several voices. Where 
was he from?" 

Ans. Rhode Island. His name was D’Wolf. All 
“ British” save one! 

In passing, the senate will suffer me to say that 
this treaty with Russia was made within the very 
year succreding the famous declaration of President 
Monroe's message against new European colonies on 
this continent! Made by him! It is of itself a con- 
temporaneous construction of the meaning attached 
to that declaration. Attention is due to the names 
of the forty-one senators who approved of it. There 
are illustrious names in that hst; but I have not time 
to go into such details, and, if I had, the senate 
would hardly have patience to hear me through. 


‘The president further found that our importunity 
to fix upon the line of 499 as a compromise was again 
manifested as soon as the convention of 1818 was 
likely to expire; and that, in the correspondence 
preceding that identical convention of 1827, which 
it is our present wish to abrogate by a notice, the 
American minister was instrécted to adjust the con- 
troversy at this same line of 4903; and the convention 
was made only because that compromise line could 
not be got. That correspondence also was laid be 
fore the senate along with the convention of 1827, 
where, in despite of the opposition of my honorable 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Benton, ) and in defiance 
of bis predictions, the convention was approved by a 
vote of ayes 31, noes 7. 

The “British” purty seems to have been still a 
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the complaints, when made at all, were aimed at 


Great Britain for refusing to accept (his reasonable 
and just compromise of our conflicting claims. Me- 
mortals, when sent at all, were applications to settle | 
and adjust the controversy; and our efforts to legis- 
late over the subject were confined to the valley of 
the Columbia river—this side of 49°. 

Well might the president pause, then, notwith- 
standing his own individual opinion that our title to 
the whole of Oregon was “clear and unquestiona- 
ble,” ere he took the responsibility, in view of all 
this, of abruptly putting a stop to the negotiation 
which he found on foot, as it bad been begun by his 
immediate predecessor, upon a negotiation for a com- 
promise. ell might he feel that the narson was 
committed to a compromise. Well might he dread 
that, for him to put his personal opinion upon the 
strength of our paper tille, however ‘‘clear aud un- 
questionable,” against all these solemn acts of the 
government, and against this concurrent action and 
acquiescence of all our presidents, from Jefferson 
inclusive, and all our statesmen, and of all our sena- 
tors, (except Mr. D' Wolf,) and of all our people and 
their representatives for two generations—constitu- 
ting, as it were, a NATION’s OpINION—wWould be sac- 
rificing the faith, consistency, sincerity, and honor 
of this country, to preserve the personal consistency 
of himself—a single man! A mere politician might 
have halted, but a statesman could not. He lifted 
himself above himself, and showed how well he. 
merits the office his country has appointed him to 
ail. God grant that he may stand firm to bis posi- 
tion! 

And what “commits” a nation but its honor? Ho- 
nor! National honor! But its obligations must be felt, 
and sre not a topic for agument and debate in an 
American senate. J have imperfectly grouped the 
facts from our own history. Senators must determine 
for themselves. Appealing to their hearts as moni- 
tors, I ask whether | was not justified in asserting 


strong party in the American senate! The names of | that the president did right in offering the line of 49° 


some of them stood high on the rolls of democracy, 
and some are now in high places. I will not tax the 
patience of the senate by reading them over. 


He found that under the administrations succeed- 
ing the ratification of this convention, all of them 
Adams’, Jackson's, Van Buren’s, Harrison's, and Ty- 
ler’s, too—we made no complaint of Great Britain 
about Oregon, and sounded no alarm to the people 
to prepare for a repudiation of our own offers to 
compromise an inch” below 54° 40’; but quietly 
submitted to let things remain as they were until 
October, 1843, when the message informs us that 
our minister in London was authorized to make an 
oller of compromise similar to those made by us in 
1817 and 1827; in other words, to renew our offer of 
the compromise line of 49°. Thus stood the ques- 
tion when the negotiation was transferred to Wash- 
ington. Here I beg the senate to observe that Mr. 
Tyler’s message, in December, 1843, informed con- 
gress that “the negotiations for an adjustment and 
settlement had again been proposed, and were in 
progress to @ resumption.” Yes, proposed by us; 
and the president said that “every proper expedient 
would be resorted to for the purpose of bringing it to 
a speedy and happy termination.” And, again, by 
his message to congress, in December, 1844, he said, 
“A negotiation has been formally entered upon 
between the secretary of state and her Britannic ma 
Jesty’s minister, &c. residing at Washington, relative 
to the rights of their respective nations in and over 
the Oregon territory. That negotiation is still pend- 
ing.” This, too, after Mr. Polk's electiOn—after the 
Baltimore convention of 1844. But no where could 


the president find that any of the “true friends of | er todo a dishonorable act—I 


Oregon“ had recorded their opposition to it by their 
votes in congress. If he did, it is more than I can 
find. The senators from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
(Messrs. Allen, Hannegan, and Breese,) were all 
senators at the time. No, Mr. President, the senate 
did not advise nor protest ogainst negotiation when it 
wae only, in progress to a resumption” nor had 
senators ght themselves up to a point, so far as l 
know, of only moving, so late as two years ago, 
whilst there was time and opportunity for it, to stop 
the negotiation itself, which has now become so un- 
constitutional and so dishonorable to the nation. 

But again: He found that thgse persevering efforts 
ta fix our northern boundary in Oregon at the forty- 
ninth parallel by a compromtise—these well-consider- 
ed instructions to our ministers, and often-repeated 
propositions to the adverse claimants for a compro- 
mise—made before Spain had released her rights, 
and ed oes afterwards were long since expused to 
the public eye: and that neither the people's repre- 
sentalives in congress, nor the states, nor the people 
themselves, had complained against the presidents, 
and state sen, and senators who had been endeavor- 
ing to apcomplish a cempremise at 49° for nearly half 
0, sir. 


nul very recently, indeed | lish” against every one 


as a compromise, because the nation was thus commit- 
ted to it by the past? i 

But the senator from Illinois (Mr. Breese) has said 
the question was ‘‘a new one, so far as it concerned 
the president,” because he had a clear opinion that: 
our title was good, and gave that opinion before his 
nomination; and he seems to think that the Baltimore 
convention of the democratic party had resolved this 
matter out of the general rule, and made it a new one 
to this administration. Strange proposition! Passi 
strange! Of the Baltimore convention, I shall spea 
hereafter. And now as to Mr. Polk's opinion upon 
our title. However clear, and whensoever enter- 
tained or expressed, let me say that Mr. Polk's opi- 
nion, nor the opinions of the Baltimore convention 
nor those of the people themselves upon the title to 
Oregon, touch this question. All that has just noth- 
ing at all to do with it. If the character, and sin- 
cerity, and faith, and honor of the nation were com- 
mitted to a compromise before Mr. Polk was elect- 
ed, they remained so notwithstanding his election 
and notwithstanding his opiuion or any body's opi- 
nion upon our fille. 

The men who become presidents of the republie 
are always changing—they live and die; but the re- 
public is the same at all times; and once committed 
by the public faith and honor to de or not to do. even: 
the bene cannot release the obligation by any thing 
short of revolution, if they could by such an ex- 
treme measure as that. ‘I'he quesiion, then, is not 
and was not, a “new one to this administration. ”— 
The sovereignty of a nation—the people themselves 
have not a right to do, much less to command anoth- 

onort mean an act dishonora- 
ble to the nation in her intercourse with other na- 
lions. All power rests with the sovereign authari- 
11 but in a constitulional government like ours, even 
the people may bind themselves age inst doing wrong. 
If they would set about taking off that shackle they 
must revolutionize and strike at the constitution.— 
After that, if they choose; but even the people bave 
no right to do wrong to other nations, and leave the 
constitution as it is. honor that statesman who can 
go whither the Acnor of his country carries him, ſor- 
gelful of himself and his personal convenience or 
the consistency Of his mere opinion. a Had Mr. Polk 
repeated his opinion of our “clear and unquestiona- 
bie” title for an amen to his daily prayers for years 
and years together, it would still have been the duty 
of the president to go to the line of 49a a6 a com- 
promise, if he believed, ss he says he did, that his 
country was ‘‘committed,” and the honor and faith 
of the nation bade him go there. 1 is still his duty 
to do it, if he sincerely believes what he says. Talk 
what you may of the people—flatter them as you 
please—yet in spite of all the one-sided arguments 
upon our title to Oregon, and the unfairness of pre- 
cluding a debate upon it here by the clamor of “ Bri- 
that doubts it for an inch— 
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only let this question go to the people of the United 
States, whether the honor of the nation is not dearer 
than “every inch” of Oregon on the other side of 49 
—let the people hear and understand the motives 
and the policy and the honorable necessity under 
which the president has acted, and from the moun- 
tain valleys of the West to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic: they will respond that the president has done 
righ(—the honor of our country before every thing 
else! If honesty and patriotism did not sustain the 
president, prudence and peace would lend their aid; 
and all the world would see that a war for the whole 
of Oregon, when we are ourselves divided in opinion 
upon the question of right to the whole of it, and the 
chief magistrate himself believed that it was not ho- 
norable to go for our extreme right, would be mad- 
ness. How could we pray God to bless us and to aid 
our arms in such a conflict? 


But senators who are relying upon the president’s 
message to congress as a declaration of hostility to 
further negotiation, and the pledge of a determina- 
tion on his part not to seltle this controversy at all 
by a pacific compromise, even if his own offer should 
be returned upon him, may find themselves disap- 
pointed. I warn them that they have been deceiv- 
ing themselves by their own misinterpretation. Even 
if there could be found in the “record” (as the sena- 
tor from Ohio has called his message) a line or a 
sentence to stimulate the hopes of some senators, or 
to excite the suspicions of others, } hope to dissipate 
them all by a review of his acts and omissions, and of 
the words of that presidential “record.” For I un- 
dertake to say, that if there be truth in logic, faith 
in the integrity and virtue of public agents, and 
meaning in English words, it can be demonstrated 
from the course of the administration, from its acts 
of commission and acts of omission, and the language 
of this record,“ that the president will not, as he 
ought not to, repel and refuse to entertain an offer 
from the British minister for a compromise substan- 
tially the same that he himself has hererofore pro- 
posed; and that whilst the senate are in session he 
could not think of such a thing without their advice. 
For he must know--we do know—that a constitu- 
tional majority of that body would prefer a compro- 
mise at the line of 490 to an“ inevitable war“ for the 
line of 549 40 

Upon this subject of a war, suffer me to say a word 
before I proceed to this demonstration. 


To deprecate war, as a calamity, by any labored 
remark in the nineteenth century, and in an Ameri 
can senate, would be a trespass upon your time, and 
I fear an insult to your understanding. But it has 
been thought that Great Britain will not fight for 
Oregon; and the senator from Illinois, (Mr. Breese,) 
speaking for the u friends of Oregon,” would al- 
most seem to think that the only use of any negotia- 
tiation about this matter (and that he does allow of) 
is, to let her get time to quit, so as to avoid being 
kicked out of the possession all the way up to 540 
40. These are not his words, but this is hardly a 
caricature of the impression they made upon the 
minds of his hearers. Now, without gong at all in- 
to ihe question of which country bas the best title 
above the line of 49°, let me ask the senate to look 
at the map of Oregon printed by yourorder. To 
cast your eyes over it above the 491b parallel to sce 
Frazer's river occupied and fortified from its mouth 
to its source, all English forts; to recollect that Great 
Britain has held possession there for forty years and 
more; to bear in mind that an American settler’s 
foot (so far as I kuow) never trod that soil; not to 
forget that we have been negotiating for forty years, 
and always offering to Great Britain to compromise 
for all below Frazer’s river; (hen to turn to the sixth 
protocol of the negotiation this day pending and un- 
determined, and there read what the British minis- 
ter said, to wit, on the 24th of September, 1844—‘‘he 
was for the present obliged to declare that he did not feel 
authorized to enter into a discussion respecting the lerri- 
tory north of the 49th parallel of latitude — ay, not au- 
thorized to discuss the British claims on this Frazer’s 
river; and then tell me if national pride, national 
honor, and every consideration that can stimulate a 
nation to war, would not compel Great Britain to 
resist, should our government undertake to dislodge 
her settlements there, after first rudely terminating 
the negotiation, and boldly declaring that compro- 
mise is inadmissible—yes, even our own offer, for two 
generations, out of the question—‘‘all or none,” the 
whole or a fight.” In such a case Great Britain 
must fight, she ought to fight; and she would fight.— 
If the senator will permit me to suppose him an 
Englishman, to him I put the question, then: Were 
you an Englishman, would you not resist; would you 
not fight? And tf you would fight were you au Eng- 
Kishman, what, being an American slalesman, have you 
done with the golden rule—what with the Jackson 
rule—whilst you are thus “demanding what ia not 
right?” = «- al : ; 
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I propose now to call the attention of the senate 
to the acts of the president having an immediate còn- 
nexion with the inquiry of what is his position. 


His acts of commission: What are they? Look to 
the records“ and see. Therein you find that he 
himself offered the line of 49° as a compromise last 
August. He made that offer, notwithstanding his 
“settled conviction,” individually, then as well as 
now, that our title was clear and unquestionable“ 
—not unquestioned, but unquestionable—not the only 
claim, but “the best in existence.” He admitted in 
so many words to the British government that he 
felt “committed” as chief magistrate of the nation. — 
He tells congress that he was committed.“ Com- 
mitted,” I say, by every thing but the bond of the 
United States! [have already shewn that, in saying 
and in doing all this, he only did what it was right in 
him to do as a President of the United States. At all 
events, he has solemnly declared to the world that 
such was his opinion. Having committed“ himself 
by his own declaration, and by his correspondent 
act, who is a ‘friend’ of the president in this senate, 
and yet will dare to say of bim, or having said so, 
will on that account adhere to declaring that he 
ought, or that he can be understood now as speaking 
to us for himself by the same records,“ such language 
as this, “I recant it all.” „True, my country was 
committed by the acts of my predecessors.” ‘True, 
I have in my own person offered to redeem her ho- 
nor by a proposal to rigid some portion of what I 
believed to be her strict right.” „But should the 
offer of my predecessors, already adopted by me as 
that of the nation ilself, happen to be returned upon 
me, I will not entertain it!” „There shall be no 
compromise’’—"no consultation with the senate”— 
‘tall of Oregon or none”—"54° 40“, fight or no fight!“ 
Oh, my God, what an attitude is this for a man’s 
friend to assume for him! 


I hear a senator behind me say from his seat, The 
president has put himself there! Never! never! He 
has not said it. It is nowhere on the records.“ — 
This kind office has been performed for him by his 
“friends,” who seem determined to have his com- 
pany; and, because they go for “all of Oregon or 
none,” to take the administration along with them by 
construction, at any and every peril to its consisten- 
cy and to the peace of the United States. No, sir! 


no, sir! The president has not put himself into that 
position. Had he done it, or if he. should do it, I, 


for one, do not hesitate to declare that it would compel 
me to turn my back upon bim and his administra- 
tion. I have not that friend upon earth whom | 
would support in a position so inconsistent with his 
own professions of high devotion to his country’s 
honor—so injurious to this great nation’s fame—so 
perilous to the world’s peace. The president made 


‘not a manly offering to the committed character of 


our country and to the peace of the world, that he 
might ingloriously snatch it back again before it 
could be accepted, simply and singly because it was 
not seized upon in the day, or month, or year he of 
fered it. I ask his pardon for the supposition that 
he could. For one, i do not doubt him. Before | 
will do it, he must sign a plain recantation. I would 
hardly believe that. He must do the foul deed before 
I surrender my faith. 


What if it was withdrawn after its last rejection? 
That is nothing, for it had been in a like manner 
withdrawn by his predecessors. If their withdrawal 
iu 1817 and 1827 left the government still commit- 
ted, how could it be otherwise because he withdrew 
the same offer in 1845? This plea would be a miser- 
able subterfuge, and no senator will adopt it in the 
name of the president; none can do it, and can call it 
an act of friendstip to him. 


Mr. President, ought not this one act, of itself, to 
be conclusive against these false constructions of the 
message? But itis not all. We are in possession of 
more - much more—in these records; for it is to 
them I speak. The president knows his own pur- 
poses best—where he intends to stop, agg: whethor 
he has in truth already terminated his effUrts to ne 
gotiate a compromise. He knows that, if he termi- 
nates negotiation, and rasbly encounters the hazard 
of asserting our extreme claims to the whole of Ore- 
gon up to 540 400, the United States must either re- 
ireal ingloriously from her pretensions, or preptre 
to dislodge Great Britain and to defend herself by 
force of arms. That 1 think I have already proved. 
And yet, oh! what an omission! No notice hds been 
given for this necessity to congress or the people, 
plainly and directly, as it ought to have been. No 
recommendations to congress tu prepare for our de- 
fence, or for the forcible assertion of our rights, are 
in these “records!” To prepare now—te-day. No 
estimates have been sent up to us ſor that object.— 
None. Nothing of the kind. The estimates are 
lowered, not increased! What is the inference?— 
What does he mean that you shall understand - by 


ae 


this? That there is, on his part, no intention to com 
promise? That negotiation is come to an end, and 
will not be pursued by him? And will not his friends 
permit themselves to see, when they thus miscon- 
strue his message, that they involve the president, 
were it true, in a guilt too deep for decent utter- ` 
ance?—an inexcusable, treacherous, cowardly, crie - 
minal concealment of our country's dangers; when, 
if in reality there is to be no further negotiation on 
our part, there can be no excuse—no reason—no 
pretext for silence. But the construction is false:— : 
President Polk would not betray his country thus.— 
Depend upon it he would have told you plainly 
and directly of it, if he had abandoned mMgotiation 
on his part; not daring thus to bring you to an „in- 


evitable war,” or a worse alternative, for “all of 


Oregon or none,“ against your consent, and without | 
notice to prepare for it. That he has not so warned: 
and so informed you plainly, is, to my mind, conelu- 
sive. st 


Nor is this all. The president knows, as well as 
he knows the faces of senators, that a very large 
proportion, I will not sav how many, of those who 
expect to vote this notice into his hands, are favora- 
ble to negotiation for a compromise at 49°; and that 
we would not do it, not for an inslant would I think 
of doing il, if we believed the construction that has 
been placed upon his message by the senators of 
Ohio, (Mr. Allen,) Indiana, (Mr. Hannegan,) and 
Illinois, (Mr. Breese;) and, perhaps, also —] am not 
certain—by the senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) 
He must know—he does know—that we would not 
vote for it, if, on the contrary, we did not co fident- 
ly believe; from his past conduct, and the absence of 
any plain recantation in the message, that this no- 
tice will be used as a means of pursuing the pending 
negotiation upon the basis of compromise, as a mo- 
ral instrument to help, and not to hinder it, as it has 
been heretofore conducted by himself and predeces- 
aors. And, yet, is there a senator here to speak to 
us and say that he is authorized to undeceive us; if, 
indeed, we have been thus deceived? No answer? 
Then there is no one. Then the president has au- 
thorised no body to speak for him, and confirm this 
senatorial interpretation of his message, as made by 
the “true friends of Oregon.“ | do believe he would 
have done that, and more than that, rather than de- 
ceive and betray so many of this senate. I am 
therefore friend enough to the president to doubt and 
deny this false construction, and faithfulness to my 
trust as a senator compels me to do it, as from my 
heart l do this day, openly, before the American sen- 
ate. If any one here be now authorised to speak for 
him, let him speak. 

I come to one other act of omission, which I men- 
tion without Che slightest intentional discourtesy to 
the honorable senator from Ohio, (Mr. Allenz) but 
the facts are well known to the senate, and the omis- 
sion to which I allude bears too strongly upon the 

oint before me to be altogether pretermitted. Mr. 

resident, my subject is too important for me to sa- 
crifice truth and argument to any false delicacy. It 
is no question of dollars and cents; but it is, as I re- 
gard it, and as this senate looks at it, a question of 
peace or war—honor or dishonor to my country.— 
The chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
theo, has always been regarded in the practice of 
legislative bodies as a depository of the executive 

urposes and opinions. private as well as public, in so 
ar as they are connected with our foreign relations. 
I do not say he is required or expected to tell the 
senate any thing confidentially entrusted to him. B 
no means, not at all. But heretofore it has suf- 
ficed if he met imprudent inquiries by an expressive 
silence. By his simple unexplained waiver of unsafe 
interrogatories we could know what we are about.— 
How is it in this matter? The honorable chairman, 
with most alarming emphasis, more than once, when 
he was stimulated by no question from others, bt 
of his own bead and imagination—I grant you of 
his own “clear and unquestionable” right—has as- 
sumed to construe the message for us, as a record 
by which the president had both pledged himself 
and notified the senate that there would be no further 
negotiation for a compromise. {hoped he was mise 
taken, and [I always believed he was. This ‘has 
been iterated and reiterated in the senate by the 
honorable chairman and other senators; and it has 
gone to the world, where it will hastily be taken up 
by thousands, as though it had been an autherized 
ex pos ion of the views and intentions of the admin» 
istration. More recently, the honorable chairman 
proclaimed that the president’s opinions and views 
had undergone n shadow of turning; but, in an- 
swer to a direct inquiry put to him on the floor of 
the senate by the honorable senator from Maryland, 
(Mr. Johneon,) it was distinctly admitted by himself 
that the ‘records, and the records alone, were ‘the 
sources from which he derived any authority thus to 
commit the president against negotiation. - In a word: 
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that the honorable chairman’s speeches were but in- 
ferences of the senator—not authorized-interpretations 
by the chairman. From the records alone.“ Mark 
that! 

The honorable chairman of foreign affairs, then, it 
appears, has not obtained and does not possess, confi- 
dentially, the views and purposes of the president; and 
what he has given us was the logie of his mind, not 
an authorized dictum of his office. After his own 
declaration in the senate, it would be doing him great 
injustice to insinuate or to suspect otherwise, or that 
he meant any thing else. 

Here, then, we see a committee on foreign affairs 
in the senate for more than two months in posses- 
sion of a great subject, and with these identical 
‘trecords” referred to them for consideration—early 
notice asked for—a resolution reported, and speeches 
delivered—but no communication has been made to 
the chairman intimating that his senatorial construc- 
tion of the president’s meaning is true or false! If 
the construction be not true, we see a reason for the 
president’s silence. However painful to him person- 
ally, he owed it to all the proprieties of his own 
public station, and to the service of the repubfic, not 
to speak before hand of his future purposes, in a 
negotiation, through the chairman or any body else. 
If the construction, however, be true, the duty of the 
president would be a plain one to himself, to the sen- 
ate, and to the nation. He should have authorized 
the committee to set the country right at once, by 
confirming the senator’s interpretation to the leiter, 
and bringing the senate to one mind about what it is 
he meaas, and what it is he wants with a notice, 
after having determined to go for “all of Oregon” — 
‘no compromise”—'no negotiation!” To my mind it 
appears, therefore, that this omission to wake the 
customary confidential disclosures to the chairman 
on foreign atiairs is pregnant with inferences. More 
especially as we know that senator to be the per- 
sonal and political friend of the president, but one 
who has committed himself, and would seem inclin- 
ed, I must say, to carry the administration with 


ference from these “records” that the negotiation is 
at an end, they forget that the fact appears in their 
face directly opposite to their inference. The nego- 
tiation which begun in Mr. Tyler’s time, and which 
has been continued by President Polk, is, in realty, 
a pending negotiation this very day. It never has 
been terminated on our part, up to the hour when I 
am addressing the senate. Only discriminate for a 
moment between a negotistion and the correspondence 
of the ministers, and the fact is at once palpably 
before you. A negotiation may be open and 
continued whilst the correspondence of the minis- 
ters may be suspended, or delayed for a month or a 
year. This distinction needs but to be stated in so 
enlightened a body as this. Illustrations would be 
useless and unprofitable here. Yet may I not be 
pardoned for reminding you that a negotiation, in 
the proper sense, is a business between two govern- 
ments, as governments—opened by their mutual con- 
sent as governments to treat with one another upon 
state affairs; and which once opened, cannot be 
amicably concladed without a like mutual consent, 
(as a treaty or a convention, ) except one of the par- 
ties shall first directly notify the other of its intention to 
close it. i ' 

I think this definition, if not precisely accurate, 
is enough so to answer the purpose of presenting 
this point to the mind of the senate distinctly, and 
that is all I shal] aim to do, making no reference to 
dictionaries or authorities. With this distinction in 
our minds, it will be seen that, if the president had 
said ‘to congress in so many words, ‘‘negotiation has 
terminated,” it would have been nothing but the 
mistaken statement of a fact, so long as a reference 
to the “whole correspondence“ clearly showed the 
fact to be otherwise. The president’s own direct 
statement could not alter the fact. If i: would be 
so, were the statement anequivocal and direct, what 
is to be said of a mere inference by his “friends,” 
from eqnivocal language, but that it is a false in- 
ference? Now, then, this whole correspondence does 


A f 5 show clearly that the negotiation was regularly 
him, either before or behind, against all compro- opened; but it nowhere appears that the president 
repli se ae a hee 15 . | has notified the British minister, or that the British 

o not gay that these misconstructions are wilful. ini tified the president, of any unwilling- 
never harbored a thought that they were. minner nas Lina Se ae 7 : 


ness to pursue it, nor that they have mutually agreed 
But, egain, Mr. President: If the administration 


to terminate it; and therefore it is still open. On 
Wished to stop all negotiation on their „nothing the contrary, the British minister was informed by 
was easier than for the president of the United 


States to do atl that without coming to congress at 
all. By the general law of nations and of common 
sense, we know that this convention of 1827 might 
have been abrogated by the mutual consent of the 
parties to t. That is precisely the mode in which 
a new treaty annuls an existing convention. Beyond 
all controversy, the president, in virtue of his con- 
stitutional power to propose negotiation and to make 
treaties with foreign governments, had authority, 
without the knowledge or consent of congress, to 
make a proposition to the British minister to annul 
the convention of 1827 by the mutual consent of 
both governments, and there to stop. I think it is 
highly probable that this proposition might bave 
been accepted. But what if it had not? Is there a 
senator who doubts that such a proposition, whether 
agreed to or not by Great Britain, would have ter- 
minated and of itself put an end to the pending ne- 
gotiation for a compromise; and that the British min- 
ister, if he had not taken leave of the country, would 
have been obliged to take short leave of this subyect 
of Oregon! ' 9 


Why, then, was it not done? Why was it not at- 
tenpied “in that manner?” Why was that more 
ready and direct manner of terminating the negotia- 
tion for a compromise and abrogating the convention 
of 1827 omitted altogether? There is no answer 
donsistent with the republican integrity and manly 
5 ‘of our president, except that which I 

ve already insistec upon: That he did not wish to 
put a stop to negotiation on his part. That he stands 
upon the line of 49° as a compromise, by the side of 
the nation’s honor, as he understands it. That he 
stands there to day, as he did last December, with 
the crown of peace upon his head, and be has not 
asked to be clothed in the panoply of war. Thai he 
wants peace, honorable peace—not war, cishonora- 
bie war! 

Mr. President: I am very loth to trespass upon the 
patience of the senate, and perhaps I might safely 
stop here. But your indulgent attention encourdges 
me to proceed; and, as proposed at this point, so J. 
invite you to look and see whether the words of the 
“record” are, alas! so plain, and their meaning so 
clear, as to exclude those inferences which the con- 
fidence ef a generous friendship, the justice of a 
senate, and even (he ordinaty charity of any man, 
might accord to the president of the United Statés, 
in a full view of that which I have already imper- 
fectly reviewed. Before doing that, I remark, how- 
r, that whos senators talk about making: thein- 


this long pending controversy may vet be finally ad- 
justed in sach a manner as not to disturb the peace 
or interrupt the harmony now so happily subsisting 
between the two nations.” That hope ts again ex- 
pressed upon the occasion of our refusal to arbitrate. 
Great Britain so understands it; and accordingly 
we see her miuisters daily in our streets, and our 
intercourse with Great Britain is as friendly as it 
ever was. 


The assertion or the inference, therefore, that this 
negotiation has been concluded, is thus shown to be 
directly contrary to an ascertained fact; and every 
attempt to prove it is an absurd, may | say a ridicu- 
lous, attempt to prove before an American senate 
that, which we both see and know, from the record 
itself,“ to be unirue. 

Negotiation, then, in its proper sense, is pending. 
What negotiation? What negotiation is i? That 
same ‘unconcluded negotiation which, by the first 
protocol, our government agreed, in writing, to ap- 
proach in the spirit of compromise.” (Page 36.) 
‘That same unconcluded negotiation which President 
Polk declared to the British minister he had deter- 
mined to pursue to ils conclusion, upon the princi- 
ples of compromise.” (Page 62) That same nego- 
tiation in which President Polk admitted to the Bri 
tsh minister that this government was ‘‘conmitted” 
to a “compromise” which he offered to Great Bri- 
tain.” (Page 62.) That same negotiation in which 
the president said to congress that he was commit: 
ed?” by the conduct of his predecessors to offer the 
line of 490 as a compromise, and that he had there- 
fore supéradded his own oller of it to their prece- | 
dents. (Pages 10, 11.) That same negotiation | 
whereof he declared to congress that the ‘British 
proposition,“ to us is Wholly inadmissable and can- 
not be entertained,” with a due regard to our honor, 
were it reoffered; but in which he has nerer said 
that he would refuse to enlertain the American pro- 
position if it should be returned upon him again.— 
But he does admit, and by his conduct he has con 
firmed the truth of it, that the American proposition 
for compromise was consistent with our honor and 
demanded by his regard fur the national character. 
Yet, Mr. President, have you been constrained to sit 
here and listen to a long and (J fear it will be) a te- 
dious speech from me, to prove, to demonstrate, that 
the president has not lerminaled negotiation i his part, 
ami that he has not resolved not to compromise this con- 
troversy, almost upon his own terms, should Great 
Britain dek him to dojit, © © e 0 i l noS 
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the president (page 85)that he earnestly “hoped that 
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One or two general remarks upon the character of 
the message, I must make, before I dissect those par- 
ticular sentences, which, by being separated from 
theircontext and improperly associated, and identified. 
with the opinions of Mr. Polk upon our paper title, 
have misled so many people. 

If for the sake of being understood [ should he 
guilty of occasional repetitions, I pray the senate to 
excuse me. I will be as brief as [ can. So far as 
the president’s message touches upon Oregon, it is 
not and was nol designed to be a disclosure of his. 
purposes and opinions in the future progress of nego- 
tiation, but ef his past action only. What is said in the 
message, from the beginning to the end of it, about 
negotiation, is nothing more than a narrative of the 
president's aclion up to that time; and the whole cor- 
respondence is attached to let congress see and 
know fur themselves what he had done—with per- 
haps an occasional introduction (as by way of paren- 
thesis) of the motives and opinions by which he had 
been influenced to deviate in that action from an as- 
sertion of our extreme claim to all of Oregon. Now 
it is chiefly from the unfortunate sticking in of these 
parenthetical excuses to satisfy the ultrais of the 
president’s ‘true friends of Oregon“ that the mis- 
construction of his message has arisen—stimulated, 
I know, by external causes; but to which 1 will al- 
lude no further at present. I speak of the message 
as I read it, and according to my own mind and 
judgment upon it; not by authority. In concluding 
this narrative, and precisely where it concluded, 
(page 11.) the president did proceed to express his 
opinion, upon evidence“ referred to as “‘satisfacto- 
ry,” that “no compromise which we ought to accepi can 
be effected.” 


If he alluded to the future, he might, or might 
not be mistaken in his conclusion; but if to that 
time—the time present—it is a harmless fact, as 
if he dad said, none has been effected. I commend 
to your consideration either one of these alterna- 
tives. 

His reasons ſor it are given, and they consist alto- 
gether of these facts: , 

lst. That the British minister had made a proposi -, 
tion that was inadmissible.“ , , 

2d. That he had rejected one which our governe. 
ment had made, without submitting any other pro- 
position, and had suffered the negotiation, on his 
part, to stop.“ The senate can judge of their efli- 
ciency. s 

At all events, it was “with this conviction,” continas 
ues the message, that the American ofler, which had 
been made and rejected, was withdrawn, (p 11)— That 
is all. Whether a fact or an opinion, for the future 
or the present, it was made the basis of his with- 
drawing the rejected offer, and nothing more. And now 
what becomes of ail the inferences made from this 
single sentence? : 

Again: it is to be observed that he did not express 
any deterinmation of his own mind in respect to his 
fulure course; but the inferences to be made from 
the words of the message are, that, without “this 
conviction,” the American proposition would not 
have been withdrawn at all; and upon the supposi- 
tion or contingency of a change of “this conviction.” 
by the British minister ceasing “on his part to stop,” 
he did not declare nor intimate that his own offer 
had become also inadmissable. It seems to me the 
inference by us ought to be precisely the other way; 
and that the constructions given to these oft quotcd 
words are illogical and untrue. There the narra- 
tive ended, concluding, I again repeat, dy assigning 
“this conviction” upon his mind as his reason fur 
wilhdrawing his proposition after it had been rejected. 
But nothing more nothing more. 

He does not expressly ask for the notice as an in- 
strument of negotiation at all. That is left for con- 
gress to sce and decide upon. He asks congress for 
a law that will show the concurrence of the two de- 
partments of the government in one conclusion; and 
that is, that the old convention of 1827 1s to be no 
more, after a year’s notice. We see for ourselves, 
we know for ourselves, that such a concurrence will 
strengthen his hands, and therefore we will give him 
the authority at once, and whilst negotiation 1s pend- 
ing. In that form and to that extent he asked it 
and in no other, l i 

It is true, Mr. President, that the message recom- 
mending certain measures of legislation—all of 
them, however, entirely consistent with further ne- 
gotiation—contained this general declaration: “AH 
atlempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
the duty of congress tu consider what measures it 
may be proper to adopt,” &c. (page 11.) And after 
remarking that a year’s notice must be given before 
either party can rightfully assert or exercise “excly- 
stoe” Jurisdiction over “any portion” of the territory 
the president said: „This notice it would, in my. 
judgment, be proper to give; and I recommend that 
provision de made by law for giving it according ly, 
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and terminating in this manner the convention of the 
Gth of August, 1827.” ‘All attempts“ are very 
general words. I admit that and I am not complain- 
ing against senators for their first impressions; but 
surely it is not illogical nor unreasonable for me to 
insist that, with the light of bis past conduct now 
before us—his acts of omission and com nission-- 
with the words “consider” and may“ in the same 
sentence—not “enact” and “is,” or the like—with 
the already ascertained fact that negotiation was and 
is still pending—with the knowledge that James K. 
Potk is not ao imperious military chieftain, but a 
Christian slatesman, to whom potion there is no 
expectation of a future at the close of his presiden- 
tial term—with the very strong fact that, unless the 
president desired to have the legislative action as 
a merely moral instrument to aid him in his execu- 
tive duties, and to pursue the negotiation to a con 
clusion, (if such should be the will of congress.) 
he could have no use for it that is honorable to him 
or to his administration—with all these things as a 
key to their true meaning, it will not be said (at least 
not by his “friends”) that ‘all efforts to effect a com- 
promise mean any thing more than all the efforts 
made anterior to the date of the message’’—‘‘all the ef- 
forts made up to that period. So interpreted, how 
harmless the sentence was! How unjust, how false 
the deductions made from it! 


But the message said, At the end of the year's 
notice we shall have reached a period when the na- 
tional rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or 
firmly maintained. ‘That they cannot be abandoned 
without a sacrifice of both national honor and inte- 
rest, is too clear to admit of doubt.“ (Page 13 )— 
A great deal has been attempted to be made of this 
by the “true friends of Oregon.“ Now observe that, 
“at the end of the year’s notice,” not before it, in the 
view of that part of the message, will that period 
be reached. But it is as clear as a sunbea. n that the 
period cannot be delayed a year“ unless negotia 
tiou is to be pursued. If the president’s mind had 
been made up to compromise nothing and to negoti- 
ate no longer, it was little less than a deception and 
a mockery to tell congress that the period for aban- 
doning or asserting our rights will be reached a year 
after notice to Great Britain! In such a case, the 
poris had come already. It is now here! V 

o day/—and he would have told us to prepare for 
asserting “our clear and unquestionable lille to all of 
Oregon. ‘l'his ought to have been his language, if 
such had been his meaning. But if, indeed, negoti- 
ation was to be “pursued to a conclusion in a spifit 
of compromise,” the period for asserting or aban- 
doning our “national rights” must be delayed, and 
cannot be reached until the negotiation is concluded; 
aod if the notice is passed it may continue a year, but 
no longer. 


If, therefore, Me. President, [am not most griev- 
ously mistaken in the man and the officer—if I have 


not been altogether deceived by his past conduct and 


by these “records,” the president has not shut the 
door to a peaceable and honorable adjustment of the 
Oregon controversy by a compromise; but, with noble 
reliance upon his own good purposes and a just re- 
gard for congress as the constitutional interpreters 
and representatives of the public will, he has only 
paused to see whether the representatives of the 
states and the people will stand by him or not.— 
Standing in the halis of negotiation, with the door 
of conciliation as open as before, he but turns to 
receive from congress this law to aid his progress. 
He invites their sanction as a legislative body to a 
law for notice to terminate the existing convention 
of 1827. But he stands there with dignity, medera- 
tion, and discretion, ready to hear his constitutional 
advisers, should they bid him to forbear, and if that 
indeed be the will of the people constitutionally 
expressed. That is his exact position as defined by 
his past conduct, and in no way contradicted by the 
records fairly interpreted. You tee what the presi. 
dent's position is, if 1 understand it, and 1 believe 
that i do. I have no fear—no doubt—no distrust of 
itorof him. What will now be yours? What shall 
we do? - 

If you think the president has done wrong, as 
some of “the true friends of Oregon” do, and that 
he has “committed” himself to surrender too much 
for honor, compromise, and peace—then close the 
balls of the senate, and let those senators meet the 
responsibility of advising him to put an end to ne- 
gotiation; and until you have told him that, and he 
has obeyed it, do not give him this law to authorise 
the notice; and then you will be doing—voling— 
something towards all of Oregon or none,“ That 
course would be manly; and less than that will not 
be just to yourselves, nor to the president, nor to the 
country. He will then see and understand your 
position truly, and he will koow how to use your no 
tice. He will know bow to advise you for a prepa- 


ration for consequences. He will understand that 


you have given it to him as sword, and not as an olive 
branch. 

If you think he has proposed too little—and I fear 
there may be some here who do, although no one 
has yet declared so—that more concession ought to 
he made to the demands of Great Britain than the 
offered compromise line at 49°; that because the pre- 
sident has not, and probably may not, make that 
concession, it were better to remit both countries to 
their ancient condition of a perpetual feud and a 
joint occupancy under the existing convention of 
1827; and that this can be safely done in full view of 
coming events, then it is certain—I admit it without 
hesitation—that the notice ought to be refused by 
you. : 

But if this senate have made up their minds that 
the line of compromise at 49° is substantially all 
that we ought to yield, or can yield; and if they are 
willing to strengthen the arin of the executive in 
his efforts to settle this dispute there and by a com- 
promise to preserve the honor and peace of our coun- 
try, satisfied as we must be that now or never is the 
time to prevent demagogues of our land from con- 
verting this difference into a dispute—this negotia- 
tion into a war—they will then give him what he 
asks for—give it to him promptly, confidingly, by 
passing some sort of Jaw for a notice, while he stands 
in his present position, that he may terminate the 
convention of 1827. 


Mr. President, I hope I have not decided without 
a just consideration of my responsibility, both here 
and hereafter, upon the position I shall take. But, 
after much reflection, long and auxious thought, a 
conscientious effort to determine the point with jus- 
tice to other nations, but with unfaltering faithful- 
ness to the honorable obligations and lasting inte 
rests of my own country, I have come to the con. 
clusion, as a senator of the United States, that we 
cannot, ought not, must not compromise this con- 
troversy in any manager very materially different 
from that to which the president, as I understand his 
position and these records, stands himself committed, 
and rightly committed; and I shall therefore vote to 
give him the notice, and with it all the moral weight 
of an American senate’s settled opinion, that if Great 
Britain will not, or if she cannot, consent to do us 
justice by yielding her pretensions of dominion over 
the territory below that line of 490 as a compro- 
mise, then we will have to fight. 1 repeat it, we 
must then fight for it. If my mind had not settled 
down into a determination to conceds no more than 
a compromise at 490, with the qualifications alreauy 
stated, I would vote against the notice; for without 
that determination of the senate the notice would 
have no moral weight whatever, and be worthless, 
worse than worthless, in the negotiation. It would 
be a temporizing pretence—a species of legislative 
dipluimacy, an empty bravado, of which we have had 
quite enough already, unsuited to the dignity of this 
body or the gravity of the subject, and rather em- 
barrassing than helptul to the administration in pur- 
suing the negotiation. In a word, we ought to refuse 
the notice unless there is a solemn determination to 
make the compromise line of 49° our fighting line 
if it must be so. 


But Mr. President, there are sore other topics that 
have been introduced into this discussion which 1 
feel obliged to notice. We have been told that the 
people have decided this question, and all democrats 
are called to obey the people at the peril of conse- 
quences. I am a democrat, and upon party questions 
a party man. Of this I make no concealment; and 
at home [ have never been suspected, J think, but 
once, and thal did not last long. But I am not a 
slave to dictation, nor a lame follower of any man’s 
lead, especially upon questions likely to involve my 
party in danger, or my country in ruin. Iam demo- 
erat enough not to shrink from speaking the truth 
boldly to the people, as they shall hear who hear 
me at all. I had rather serve them than please them, 
though I have found in my own experience that hon- 
est service is the best avenue to their confidence. 1 
do not kap nor believe that the peuple are opposed 
to an honorable compromise of this controversy.— 
That they might be made so by artful appliances. 1 
have no doubt. But I do not shrink from meeting 
such an issue directlhy—not[. [should hold myself 
no democrat if 1 did. By the constitution of the 
United States, the making of treaties is confided to 
the president, under the advice of the senate. I talk 
of treaties, not ordinary laws. In treaty making we 
act in private, and upon information we cannot dis- 
close. We deny to fureign ministers the right to 
discuss the cause of their governments to our people. 
Should one undertake it, he would be driven from 
the country, as he ought to be. We represent states; 
und senalgrs are presumed to be statesinan of sume 
jearnintz and great judgment. We generally ratify 
a treaty before the people are permitied to kuuw any 


thing of it, or of the reasons for its ratification. I. 
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we were cautious to observe the rules, this would 

always be the case. How absurd, therefore, to as- 

sert that the people have retained, or that they wish 
to exert, or that they can rightfuly exercise the 

wer to instruct the senate upon the making a treaty. 

ow drecrable and revolutionary would be the doce 
trine (bat a president shoul! seek to set aside his 
constifufional advisers, and go before the people, whe- 
ther it were the honest masses,“ or Baltimore con- 
ventions, or town and county meetings, whereia 
factions are first formed, and then led by demagogues, 
who call them together. Oh, my country, my coun- 
try! when that shall be our (ste, if, in the providence 
of God, it shell ever be! 

Sir, hear what the father of his country said s half 
a century ago. Let the people hear. Let an Ame- 
rican senate hear him. Let President Polk hear Pre- 
sident Washington, and stand to bis position! How 
precious will be his reward! 

“There had been a public meeting in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of passing resolves against Jay's 
treaty. After the business of the meeting was clos- 
ed, a copy of the treaty was suspended ona pole 
and carried about the streets by a company of peo- 
ple, who at length stopped in front of the British 
minister's house, and there burnt the treaty; and also 
'efore the door of the British consul amidst the huz- 
zas and acclamations of the multitude-” 

In Boston the same sort of thing was done, and a 
town meeting addressed to the president a protest.— 
This was his reply to all: 

“To Ezekiel Price, Thomas Walley, William Bosrd- 
man, Ebenezer Seaver, Thoma- Crafts, Thomas 
Edwards, Willia Little, William Scolley, and 
Jesse Putnam, Select-men of the town of Bos- 


ton.” 
United States, July 28, 1795. 

Gentiemen: In every act of my administration 1 
have sought the happiness of m fellow citizens.— 
My system for the attainment of this object has uni- 
formly been to overlook all personal, local, and par- 
tial considerations; to contemplate the United States 
as one great whole; to confide that sudden impres- 
sions, when erroneous, would yield to candid reflec- 
tion; and to consult only the substantial and perma- 
nent interest of our country. 


“Nor have I departed from this line of conduct on 
the occasion which has produced the resolutions 
contained in your letter of the 13th instant. With- 
outa predilection for my own judgment, I have 
weighed with attention every argument which has 
at any time been brought into view. But the consti- 
tution is the guide which I never can abandon. It has 
assigned to the president the power of maki g trea- 
ties, with the advice and consent of the senale. II 
was doubtless supposed that these two branches of 
the government would combine, without passion, and 
with the best means of information, those facts and 

rinciples upon which the success of our foreign re- 
ations will always depend; that they ought not to 
substitute for their own conviction the opinions of others, 
or to seek truth through any channel but that of a 
temperate and well-informed investigalion 

„Under this persuasion, 1 have resolved on the 
mannec of executing the duty before me. To the 
high responsibility attached to it, I freely submit; and 
you, geutlemen, are at liberty to make these senti- 
ments known as the grounds of my procedure. While 
I feel the most lively gratitude for the many instan- 
ces of approbation from my country, I can no other- 
wise deserve it than by obeying the dictates of my con- 
science. 

„With due respect, I am, gentlemen, &e., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Who does not know the history of that party de- 
nunciation and violence which disturbed this nation. 
even under Washington's administration, when Genes 
appealed to the people of the states in behalf of 

rance and against Great Britain, and how President 
Washington's celebrated proclamation of neutrality 
saved the peace of America. In taking leave of the 
duties aud cares of public station, hear what Wash- 
ington said of it to the people. 

“After deliberate examination, witb the aid of the 
best lights 1 could obtain, | was well satisfied that 
our country, under all the circumstances of the 
case, had aright to take, and was bound io duty 
and interest to take, a neutral position. Having taken 
it, 1 determined, as far as should depend upon me, 
to maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firm- 
ness.” 

And, oh, how like a patriot and father did be, still 
yearning over his country, warn us by his Farewell 
Address to beware of all self-constituted combina- 
tious to overawe and control this senate! Itis Wash- 
ington who speaks to us from the grave; let senators 
listen: l | 

“The basis of our political systems is-the right of 
tao peuple to make ang bo adler tuci, ounstlutiD® 
of government. But the constitution which at any 
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time exists, till changed by an exp'ieit and anthen- 
tre act of the whole people, is -carcely obligatory 
upon all. ‘Tbe very idea of the power and the right 
of the people tu establish government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the established 
‘government. 

“All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plau- 
gible character, with the real design to direct, control, 
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“Oh, that will be a small job, provided the indigna- luntarily expressed before he was a candidate for 
tion against the Washington treaty can be kept up to president. and which he has not changed to this day. 
a white best long eacugh, as he voted for its ratifica- | Of that l have already spoken. 


lion.” [Then turning to Mr. Webster:] The sena- 
tor from Massachusetts may see a more amicable 
excuse for certain stale strictures upon the Wash- 


ington treaty” than malice towards the negotiator.— 
Governor Wright as a senator, voted for its ratification; 


and he happens not to be here to vote upon Oregon. 


counteract. or awe the regular deliberation and action of| So, “Ratification of the Ashburton trealy” will be his 


the constituted authorilies, are destructive of this ft n- 
damental! principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction, ta give it an artificial aud 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the dele- 

ed will of the nation the will of a party—often a 

small but artful and enterprising minority of the 
eommuoity—and, according to the alternate tri 
umphs of different parties, io make the public ad- 
-ministration the mirror of the ill--oncerted aod in- 
congruous projects of faction, rather than the organ 
of consistent aud wholesome plans, digested by com- 
mon counsels, and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the 
above description may now and then answer popular 
ends, they are likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cunning ambi- 
Hous, and unprincipled men mill be enabled to subvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the 
reins of government, destroying afterwards the very 

. engines which have liſted them to unjust dominion.” 
Farewell Address. 

What words of wisdom and of truth are these! — 
They are the principles of liberty, well regulated 
liberty; of freedom, constitutional freedom. 

Methinks» | see the coming storm. The press may 
be already charged; but no matter This is my 
country’s question, not a mere party strife. These 
are the sentiinents my head and my heart approve, 
and i will not withhold them. The president may 

ril his administration—some of you believe he 
will—if he or his friends should dare to think like 
Washington—to act like Washington. But he will 
violate his duly and peril his country if he does not. 
So did Washington peril his administration; but the 
people, the demacrucy, came to the rescue, and all 
was well. A much humbler victim (like hin who 
addresses you) must expect to be marked as a dis- 
turber of our party harmony. But shall l preach 
harmony when there is no conc rd. upon such ques 
tions as these? It would be political hypocrisy. 1 
read to an American senate the lessons which Wash- 
ington taught, and upon which Washington acted; and 
if “that be treason, wake the most of it.” 

But, before yuu strike, the people shail hear. Are 
not these the true principles vi tue constitution upon 
which every administration of this goverament, from 
Washington down—lederal and democratic—have acl- 
ed—tiave acted, I say—m the management of our foreign 
affairs? 1 challenge a refutaliun by their acis—not 
mere words. It is southern democracy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, beyond ali dispute. Ii is that sort which I have 
always possessed; not like a potato, that grows under 

round at the root; but which blooms and bears its 
ruit in the open air of heaven, and then ripens and 
is fil for use. ae i 

Í say nothing about legislative instructions; not a 
word. i bave nothing tu speak upon that point, so 
as to express myself in a manner to avoid misrepre- 
sentation; and it is not necessary | should raise that 

tion before 1 stall be instructed. Suffice it to 
say, tbat North Carolina has vot iusiructed her sena- 
tors. J esteem it a jewel in the crown of my state, 
that Nortb Carolina never did, in any party muta 
tions or political excitements, instruct her sena- 
tors upon a treaty or treaty- making, so far as I know. 
I presume it will uot so much as be pretended that 
J ought to pay obedience to the mandates of any 
other state. 

(At this stage of his remarks, Mr. Haywood gave 
an amusing account of the game of politics to be 

layed with ths Oregon question in president-making 
be substance was, that the great wesfern democratic 
statesman, (Nr. Beuton,)--[he had seen ever since 
last summer, — was to be drummed out of the party, 
with the fulse label upon his back of ‘trailor to Ore- 
1% Tue great southern democratic statesman (Mr. 
Calhoun) was to be dismissed, falsely labelled with 
the cry of “punic fuith to Oregon!” The senator from 
Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) another eloquent and early 
friend of Oregon, would find himself marched out 

‘for his want ol furesight—vecause in the last con- 
gress he made a spevch for the notice, but, instead 
of going for “all or none,” fight or no fight,“ he 
bad got for his reward a vulgar patch to his back, of 
‘notice for the sake of negotiation.” The secretary of 
state (Mr. Buchanan) and all the cabinet would 
robably be dismissed, in a body, from the party, 
brauded as '' British compromisers, And as that left 
the Governor of New York suil in the party, Mr. H. 
asked “what of him? How is he to be got rid of?” | 


badge upon his dismissal. During this part of the 
apeech there was much laughter, and the picture, 
although drawn seriously, was exhibited in good 
humor. He then proceeded as follows:} 


Why, in the name of all that is safe to my party, 
where do the democrats expect to find a presiden- 
tial candidate? Who well be our president after we 
have expelled all our biggest men? Sir, I am sure I 
do not know. 

[Me Hannegan remarked, “Take him from amongst 
the people, where we got one beſore.“] 

Oh, ay: then he is to be taken from among the peo- 
ple, is he, without resorting to such statesmen as 
those I have named? Weshall see, however, whether 
the people agree te have this game played after a 
three years notice. ; 

There is a mistake, however, Mr. President, in 
what the senator from Indiana exclaimed at his first 
sight of my imperfect picture. In my state, let me 
tell that senator, when democrats taik of ‘the peo- 
ple,“ we mean “the masses,” the bone and sinew” 
of the land, as distinguished from the statesmen, law- 
yers, politicians, and such like. In that sense I deny 
that President Polk was got fora candidate from 
among the people.“ He has been a politician all his 
life, and we knew it when he was nominated.— 
Thank God for it! he has now proved himself to have 
been more—one of the statesmen of this great country. 
And if he will only stand up by the side of Wash- 
ington, as he has done, and 1 hope he will do, he will 
be entitled to our lasting admiration. That sort of 
flattery to the people would not take at all with ‘the 
people“ in my part of the world, and J should be 
sorry to think it would tickle the people very much 
any where. A man is no worse as a man because 
he does not possess the learning and political expe- 
rience which are requisite to fit him for the station 
of chief magistrate of the United States. Nobody 
pretends to that. But it is a great evil when every 
body thinks he ıs fit to be the president: and if my 
friend from Indiana should stand up before a crowd 
of honest democrats in my state and talk to the 
people,” and “real people,” the masses“ there, the 
men who drive their own ploughs, make their own 
carts, &c., and quietly pursue their occupation at 
home—about nominaling one of them for president, 
they weuld do what I will not—laugh in his face, and 
tell him that he might as well talk of gelling a black 
smith to mend watches. | 

But let me ask the attention of senators whilst | 
give to the Baltimore resolution a more particular 
notice. It has been often referred to in the senate, 
and no one has answered. ,I believe the senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Breese) is entitled to the distinction of 
having first reed it in the senate. He did not ha ve the 
secretary to read it, but rea | it himself. Next year for 
the next step! The senate, having no wish to misrepre- 
sent me, need not be asked to remember that I shal! 
have nothing to say against the convention or its mem- 
bers. The resolution which has been gravely read, and 
often relied upon as deserving great weight and consi- 
deration in our deliberations, is my subject, not the 
convention. The resolution on Oregon is simply this: 
The declaration of opinions by a party convention 
recommending thuse opinions to the people which 
were unanimously adopted by the convention. That 
is its precise character. ‘They are before me: 

“ Resolved, That our title to the whole of Oregon 
is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of the 
same ought tu be ceded to England or any other 
power; and that the re-occupation of Oregon, and 
the re- annezation of Texas, ot the earliest practica- 
ble period, are great American measures, which this 
convention recommends tothe cordial support of the 
democratic party of this Union.” 

It is remarkable how this resolution has acquired 
so much importance now, when it was not even 
thought worthy of being communicated to Mr. 
Polk at that time by its authors. I have before me, in 
Niles’ Register, the letter informing him of his nom- 
ination, and expecting to elect him; and his reply ac- 
cepts the nomination, ing they may. That is 
about the whole of it. Inu good taste, and enough 
said. If any senator wishes it, I will read the letters. 
Here they are. But nola word about Oregon—not 
a syllable. No pledges made, and none required.— 
In truth, we all know that the Baltimore conygntion 
was not called to instruct or express opinions fOr the 
party, but simply to choose a democratic candidate. 
So you come round again to Mr. Polk's opinion vo- 


Then whom does this resolution bind? Why brought 
into this senate? But, before you answer m, recol- 
lect there were two Baltimore conventions. [Some 

erson said “three.”] I know, bat I don’t count the 

yler convention. [A good deal of laughter took 
place at this remark, and Mr. H. said, “I mean no 
sneer—no offence to any one.“! The whig senators, 
I suppose it will be admitted, are not bound by the 
democratic convention resolution. [Mr. Dickinson, 
of New York, and others said, of course not.“ 
Then that is settled. How ts it with a democratic se- 
nator whose state voled for Mr. Clay and repudiated 
the democratic convention? That is my case. My 
slate adopted the constitution many years ago; and 
besides that, they refused to vote for Mr. Polk, or to 
approve this resolution in 1844. What is it expected 
of me to do? To obey the constitution, and follow 
the people of my state; or this resolution of a cone 
vention sent to Baltimore to nominate a candidate for 
president, but not to make creeds for the purty? (Some 
one remarked, “Of course you are not bound as a 
senator ] Very well; it is asa senator I talk bere, 
as a senator | vote bere, and as a senator | heard these 
resolutions read here; and yet asa senator l am not 
bound to heed them. That is a strange result, after 
all we have heard of this matter. And in behalf of 
my democratic neighbors, the senators from South 
Carolina, I would respectfully inquire whether they 
were bound, and how far?i—since South Carolina 
would not join the convention, and had no delegates 
in it. [Several voices: Oh, yes; her delegates came 
in after.) I understand it: South Carolina delegates 
came into the nomination. However, l suspect that 
much of all this, intended or not intended, will be 
used to aid the cry of "punic fatnh”—"punic faith!” 
uf which I shall speak hereafter. 


But in the text place, Mr. President, I presume to 
tell my democratic associates who thrust this new 
creed upon meas a test of orthodoxy in the party, 
that they seem to me not to understand i them- 
selves, and it were as well to look to that before any 
cry of treason shall be got up, either against the 
president, or against the senate, or against au hume 
ble individual like myseif. I charge the senator 
from Illinois, and all other senators who subscribe 
this as a creed, and yet go for 540 40’, with insisting up- 
on more than the Baltimore convention have recom- 
mended the party to believe and do; and here is my 
proof: It truly says that Texas and Oregon are 
“great American” questions! You insist that Oregon is 
a ‘western’ question; and sometimes it is treated by you 
as a party question; and | am afraid that, by bring - 
ing it bere, you will soon induce other persons 
(without senators intending it) to convert it into a 
very dangerous presidential, sectional, anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-administration question, and teach otbers 
to proscribe tho-e who cannot lay aside our original 
faith as we do our clothes; and, therefore, still be. 
lieve that this is an “American” question, aud that, 
like Texas, the twin sister to Oregon,” the bounda- 
ries of Oregon ought to be left to a settlement by 
negotiation through the president and senate of the 
United States—the only constitutional organs for 
trealing with fureign governments. 


But more than that, Mr. President: this creed is 
in favor of the “re-occupation of Oregon.” And that 
is what it recommended to our party. Ab! ‘'re-oc- 
cupation;” that’s the word; not occupation, but re. occu- 
pation. Now, we cannot “‘re-occupy” what we never 
„occupied“ before. We never occupied the Oregon 
that lies north of the compromise line of 490 before, 
but the Oregon on this side of that line we have 
herstofore occupied. Therefore we cannot re- occu- 
py north of 490, but we can re occupy all south of 
that line. And that is exactly what the president 
has been endeavoring to do, and exactly what I am 
in favor of doing, “fight or no fight.” Sir, if a de- 
mocrat thus comes fully up to this creed by his ac- 
tion, what gave senators here the privilege to de- 
uounce him as untrue to the democratic faith? This 
construction of the creed is not hypercritical. What 
is Oregon? The country on the Columbia river and 
suuth of it—all lying below the line of 49°—used to be 
Oregon. The old historians, maps, and geographers 
all had itso. It is a thing of modern origin to call 
any part of the territory north ot 490 * Oregon." — 
There 1s, then, an old Oregon and a moderu Oregon. 
The old Oregon was once occupied by us. Outside 
of thal we had never occupied any portion of the 
modern Oregon; and, therefore, if this creed had gone 
for an occupation of Oregon, it might well ba con- 
strued ali of Oregon,” old or new. But, as it only 
went for a “re-occupation,” it is as clear as day that 
the creed must be interpreted to mean the old Oregon 
up 10490; that same Oregon which we once occupied; 
that same Oregon which lies south of 49°; that same 
Oregon which the democrats all go for still, only some 
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of us are not anxious to fight for any more. If we 


stand to the faith, and keep the bond as it was writ- 
ten for us, will not that suffice? I think, Mr. Presi 
dent, Ihave disposed of the Baltimore resolutions, 
generally and specially. 

With unaffected pain did I hear a charge of “punic 
faith” brought and repeated against the south in this 
senate with respect to this Oregon notice, &c., and 
in a way that challenged a reply to it. 

Personally I care nothing about it, as I voted for 
the Oregon bill last session; and some senators know 
that my reason for voting against it the session be- 
fore was that its form appeared to me to violate the 
constitution. [Mr. H. here exclaimed at length his 
objections to the form, of that notice. He also ex- 
cised himself for voting to take up the Oregon bill 
last session, by stating that if he had known at the 
time (as he does now) how the negotiation then 
stood, he would not have voted for so much of that 
bill as proposed to take jurisdiction. But the senate 
did not know the facts at that time, and they had not 
been told to him. He did not wonder at the offence 
that was taken by the British parliament, who, no 
doubt, believed that we knew it all at the time the 
bill passed the other house.] But J do not feel my- 
self at liberty to let such an accusation grow into a 
proverb against the south. The south is my home; 
and such accusations have a baleful influence in 
kindling and preserving sectional feelings: I shall, 
therefore, expose its injustice, and then forbear. I 
shall do that by the journals of the senate now be- 
fore me. I will read from the books if any of my 
statements should be questioned. This charge of 
“punic faith,” the senate will remember, was intro- 
duced here some days ago, when the honorable se- 
nator from Georgia (Mr. Colquitt) had spoken of 
the course of the senator from Indiana (Mr. Hanne- 
gan) upon the Texas question. The honorable sena- 
tor from Indiana said, in substance, as J understood 
him, (I have not his words before me,) that he had 

for some time desired a fit occasion to explain his 
vote ogainst Texas, and now he had it; and that it was 
simply because he had foreseen, “punic faith—punic 
faith.” Then, or at some other time, he more than 
intimated that he had found that punic faith in the 
south. Other senators were formally called to the 
fluor to vindicate that senator by their statements, 
showing that he really was suspicious of the south, 
of which [ do not complain. Altogether the com- 
plexion given to this matter before the public eye 
was, that this ‘punic faith” had been practised by 
one or more southern senators of the democratic par- 
ty! and the sagacity of the honorable senator, it 
seems, enabled him to see it beforehand. In that 
way he explained his vote against Texas. é 

Now, Mr. President, there isa grave mistake in 
all this thing. In the first place, the senator’s me- 
mory deceived him as to the fact of his own vole.— 
He did not vote against Texas! Upon the treaty he did 
not vote at all! For the !exas resolutions, the next 

session, he voted ay! The journals are before me, 
and these are facts. If contradicted, | will read the 
votes. 

Mr. Hannegan remarked: “I was present, and did 
not vote on the treaty.“] 


Mr. Haywood. No doubt of it; but present or 
absent was all the same. No single vote was worth 
having upon the treaty; for every body knew in the 
senate, almost from the beginning, that the kreaty 
could not pass. The senator will admit that. Then 
what basis for this charge is left? 

In the second place, Mr. President, the resolution 
for notice, &c. on Oregon was rejected at that ses- 
sion—befure the Baltimore convention met! lt was 
rejected by ayes and noes on the 21st of March! The 
convention met on the 27th May! Now, what does 
the senator think of this charge of ‘‘punic faith, pu- 
nic faith?” 

In the third place, every democratic senator save 
two—the two trom South Carolina, (Messrs. Huger 
and McDufiie)—voted for the Oregon bill upon the 
test vote in the senate at the session when Texas 

was passed through by the senator’s vote. The se- 
nator from Indiana at that session held Texas in his 
hand—his single hand! Wohtiouthis vote it could not 
have passed! Oregon lacked oue vote to save it, 
Texas but one vote to kill it. What claim will he 
set up for sagacity, and upon what grounds can he 
make this charge against the south, when he chad 
‘only to have made the passage of the Oregon bill a 
sine qua non to his vote for Texas, and the thing 
would have been dune—both would have passed, or 
neither. The Oregon bill must have passed—always 
provided, he could have got a southern senator Lo make 
such a bargain with him! He had but two senators 
to trade with; for all the rest of us voted for the 
Oregon bill without a price. That he did not drive 
a bargain for Oregon is no concern of mine. 

[Mr. Haywood here spoke of Mr. Huger as an ah- 
sent fricud, whom he loved too well not to vindicate 
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against unjust aspersions, and was about to proceed; 
when— 

Mr. Hannegan at once interrupted him by express- 
ing the highest admiration and respect for Mr. Hu- 
get, and disavowed all sort of intention to impute to 
him an act, or even a thought, of the slightest dis- 
honor as a man or a senator.] : 

Mr. Haywood continued. That is enoagh, Mr. 
President. The other honorable senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) is here, and very able to 
vindicate himself, if h- thinks it is required. Bu I 
turn to the higher topics. This is nota pleasant 
one. 

Mr. President, in coming to the conclusions I have 
which have been expressed to the senate without 
evasion or disguise, and in taking my stand, as I be- 
lieve, alongside of the executive department of the 
government, I took no counsel of Great Brita in's 
strength to make me recede from the extremest claim 
of my own country. Were it Mexico, or any still 
weaker and more distracted government, if I know 
my own heart, I would demand no more from it than 
I would insist upon against Great Britain—our rights, 
our honorable rights, peaceably and in love. From 
neither, and from no other government in the world, 
would | take what was not honorable for my own to 
demand; nor go to war with any nation for either a 
profitable or an unprofitable wrong. I mast be par- 
doned, therefore, for giving utterance to the senti. 
ment, that an accusation of this kind against oar 
own government was neither just, nor politic, nor 
patriotic. The rest of the world will be easy to per- 
suade, with American senators to instruct them, that 
our country is mean enough to oppress the weak, 
and too cowardly to assert our rights against the 
strong. Great Britain will hardly find in that (if 
she believed it) a motive for surrendering “all of 
Oregon” without a fight, even if it should become 
necessary for her to fight us single-handed for it. 


So, before God and the senate, I do abjure and 
reprobate the sentiment of hatred to any nation asa 
motive for going back no further than the offered 
compromise. l 

The venerated man whose image hangs constantly 
before us, and whose name should ever be his eulogy 
in an American senate—George Wastuncton—in 
his last words to the country, taught us that “the na- 
tion which indulges towards another habitual hatred is in 
some degree a slave; and the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence has sanctified it as a political max- 
im of this republic, “t hold Great Britain, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, enemies [only] in war, but in peace 
friends” There is nothing that has tempted me to 
forget, and nothing shall drive me to violate, the 
counsel of my country’s father, nor this fundamen- 
tal maxim of free American institutions. Neither 
will I teach the people to do it. Good men could 
not applaud the senate for it, Heaven would not 
excuse its practical application, nor fail perhaps to 
visit the consequences upon the nation itself. 


Without going into our title to the territory, 
(which, if the senate choose, can be done hereafter, 
and whenever the bill for taking jurisdiction over Ore- 
gon, or “any portion of it,” comes up for considera- 
tion,) | will tell you in a few words the ground of 
right upon which (if there be no other) I would put 
my vindication. I believe it is the political right of 
my country to stretch itself, without any interrup- 
tion by fureign governments, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific from sea io sea on this continent—accord- 
ing as we ourselves shall judge it expedient or not. 
That we acquired that right upon this continent when 
our independence was established, subject only to the 
proviso that we must not do it so as to deny the Jike 
privilege to our neighbors, nor interfere with settle- 
ments permanently made before our independence 
was established, nor with similar rights helonging to 
or acquired by them; nor act with injustice to the 
aborigines. What we claim a right to do we must 
not deny to the Canadas. It is a sort of national pre- 
emption right to both. Great Britain cannot right- 
eously complain so long as we do not deny tó her, as 
the mother country of the Canadas, the same right 
equally with ourselves. She cannot rightfually in- 
terrupt our enjoyment of that right. And if she 
does, then we cannot submit tu it. Our dividing line 
is ut 49° on this side of the mountains; and if it is 
straightened to the Pacific on the other in harmony 
we ought to be satisfied. In settling that line be- 
twecn the two governments, the great law of „love 
and good will to man“ requires concessions for equi- 
valents, to be agreed for by mutual consent; and they 
should be mutually made for the convenience of each 
other; and such are fit subjects for friendly negotia- 
tion. 

This senate, Mr. President, are more familiar with 
the doctrines and learning of books about contiguity 
and @pntinuily than I profess to be; and they might 
well complain of me if I enlarged upon those topics. 
My cunstituents are a plain republican people, who 
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generally do not care to be enlightened by such trea- 
tises. As many of them as do will read for them- 
selves. By the constitution they have entrusted the 
making of treaties with the president and the senate, 
They are satisfied with the constitution as it is, a 
patriotically disposed in all parties to take sides vik 
their country. I mean “the people” are. They will 
feel and understand this assertion of our right to 
grow and multiply when in the providence of God 
the country wants todo it; and i doubt not it will 
vindicate me. At any rate, they put me in this se- 
nate to act on questions of this sort, questions of 
trealy-making, and to advise the president according 
to my best judgment, upon the responsibility of my 
own conscience, and I shall govern myself according- 
ly; accountable to God that my motives are good, to 
my associates that my speech be frank, to the people 
only that I da right. 
What the end of these things may be, if the se- 
nate shall come to the same conclusion with me, 
must depend upon the course Great Britain may 
pursue, or may not pursue, upon the subject of a 
compromise. Of that | know nothing. I only know 
what she ought to do, and that I trust in God she 
will do. One thing is certain—it will bring us to 
the end. If it does not aid negotiation it will not 
hinder it. i 


I believe Great Britain desires peace, because it 
is her interest todo it. Her minister is still here— 
the minister of peace the minister of peace from a 
Christian people and a Christian government. Why 
should we doubt the result? He will hardly leave 
before he has at least told us what is that Furtker 
proposal more consistent with fairness and equity,” which 
he trusted the American governinent would make to 
him (pp. 11,69.) Sir, the civilized world would ex- 
ecrate the ministers of both governments if this ne- 
gotiatian should be terminated upon any point of 
personal or diplomatic etiquette. Christian lands are 
not to be involved in wars at this day for the person- 
al pique of their agents. Ministers of peace do not 
seek occasion for a quarrel; but, if really inclined to 
compromise, they would be looked upon as miserable 
bunglers, when either or both of them cannot find 
in their own correspondence, or elsewhere, a reason 
or a pretext for making any offer that would prove 
acceptable to both. F there be any such, leave all 
that to them, and there let the responsibility rest, 
undivided by us. 

This matter can be compromised, if the two go- 
vernments are willing to do it If Great Britain 
does not intend to compromise, we ought to know at; 
let her not have the excuse for it that the president 
was against all compromise,” but in favor of all 
Oregon or none.“ She shall not be permitted to say 
that that misconstruction of the American president, 
although proclaimed in the American senate by some 
senators, was neither refuted nor contradicted by any 
other. ä 

This notice is no threat at all; and 1 do not expect 
it is either to intimidate Great Britain or to offend 
her. But hitherto neither of the two governments 
seem to have fully realized the necessity of termin- 
ating this last cause of dispute between them, and 
of opening the way wider for the cullivation of a 
permauent national concord. ' 


Whatever nay be their course or their condition, 
it seems to me that we are no longer left at liberty 
to postpone a fine! settlement of this whole contre- 
versy about Oregon. The public wil, expressed 
through their immediate delegates in the other 
house, is very conclusive upon that point. Another 

residential election, and every other question will 
be made subordinate to this one for our rigüts. “ 

The public mind, already pie occupet by one 
sided arguments upon our title to the whole of Ore- 
gon, will be in no state to discuss it; the people will 
be excited and misled by denunciations against every 
man who has the moral courage hereafter to doubt 
it, and even taught to call him , British;“ the 
prudence of age will be decried as the counsels of 
a foreign influence by a hired press; the wisuom of 
statesmen will be set aside by the clamors of selfish 
demagogues; the love of peace and the fear of God 
denounced by factions, and vilified by self-constitut- 
ed assaciations, as the cowardice of traitors and the 
affectation of hypocrisy. It will soon become the 
unholy work of an infuriated party spirit, aided by 
selfish ambition, to create and produce in our happy 
country this, aud much more than this—all, as 1 ap- 
prehended, for the sake of putting great men down, 
and exalting little men to bigh places, more than it 
will be for the purpose of securiug our nationdl 
rights. Senators and others who would scorn to 
play the game are incautiously furnishing the cards 
of Oregon or none“ Our title is “clear and 
unquestionable“— “ Phe administration is with us” 
—" Down with the treacherous democrat or British“ 
whig who opens his mouth for compromise!” These 
cries will be so many obstacles to peace—honorable 
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ceptable to others, sv iong as the substance was not 
sacrificed. If I conid desire to put senators of any 
party in a false position upon a question of this kind, 
l should despise myself. The resolution and pream- 
ble offered by the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crit- 
tenden,) when it was proposed, seemed to me to ar. 
rive at the object, substantially, by another form of 
words, perhaps better, perhaps not; any way, I was, 
at the beginning, and J-am now, contented to take 
that. I like n—I approve it. But [should like to 
see it altered, by striking out the proviso which de- 
lays the notice until after the present session of con- 
gress. My reasons have been already stated. Should 
they make no impression upon the judgment of the 
senate, I do not expect to make that proviso a reason 
for voting against that amendment. The preamble, 
although not originally necessary, was, perbaps, ex- 
pedient, on account of the course of the debates 
which sprung up in the senate, and connected them- 
selves with Oregon; and the intruduction of the pro. 
position of the senator from Kentucky ( Vir. Critten- 
den) was at once a wise and patriotic movement, to 
check the progress of unnecessary alarm in the 
country. With the lights at that time before us, I 
think it was so. Though I knew nothing of it until 
it was proposed by him, in my heart I thank him for 
it. That senator is a better judge than I am, whe- 
ther all the valuable and patriotic purposes designed 
by him have not been fully accomplished. The dif- 
ference between authorizing the president to give the 
notice at his diserelion, anda law annulling the treaty 
and directing him to give the notice, does not seem to 
me to be very material; and if it were, I would sug- 
gest that the house resolution leaves it to his discre- 
tion, as well as the resolution of the senator from 
Kentucky. lam willing to vote for either of the 
three, as may be most agreeable to others. 

The amendment suggested by the honorable sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. Colquitt) I cannot vote for— 
the last resolution. J sat down to examine it, with 
a sincere desire to approve, if I could; but I cannot, 
and I regret it on many accounts. The words are 
as follows: 

„Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That it is earn- 
estly desired that the long-standing controversy re- 
specting limits in the Oregon territory, be speedily 
settled, by negotiation and compromise, in order to 
tranquilize the public mind, and to preserve the 
friendly relations of the two countries.” 


l object to this, because, although circumstances 
may make it proper or excusable in a senator or se- 
nators to express his or their individual opinions up- 
on a negotiation in a debate, yet this senate, as a se- 
nate, ought not to do it, and we ought not to take 
charge of a negotiation pending at the executive de- 
partment. The constitution has left all that to the 
president, unless he asks the senate for advice; and 
that advice should then proceed from the senate alone, 
acting in executive session, not from congress. This 
senate may be more competent to conduct a nego- 
tiation than President Polk, but the constitution has 
determined that matter otherwise: and, by the con- 
stitution,” President Polk is the wiser and safer ne- 
gotiator. We must not gainsay that by our resolu- 
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ace. As we would keep the power over this sub- 
ka in the hands to which the constitution has en- 
trusted it—as wo would protect the trust committed to 
the senate, and do our whole duty to the cause of li- 
derty regulated by law, to God, and to our consciences 
Y think the senate should aid to bring this controver- 
sy to a conclusion, in some way or other, as soon as 
possible. Another year, and it may be too late to 
settle it in peace. Another three years’ delay, and it 
will not be settled without a dreadful conflict of po- 
litical agitations at home, and perhaps a desperate 
war between two Christian nations. God deliver us 
from both! 


If the trusts of this body under the constitution 
must be carried for discussion beforehand to the 
court-bouses and party caucuses of the land—if we 
must encounter the agitations and perils and bitter- 
ness of a popular ordeal, in our foreign affairs—will 
not the senate agree that it is safer and wiser to take 
eare that the pleadings shall be made up so as to 
present the true issue? Notice or no notice is an old 
question—predetermined and prejudged; and the 
peace of the country can hardly be preserved if we 
suffer that to be the issue which goes before the 
country. Let us give the notice, then, to the presi- 
dent’s hands, before the negotiation is closed. and, if 
there is a compromise, the question will go to the 
people upon that. The result is, to my mind, neither 
doubtful or fearful! If no compromise that we can 
accept with honor shall be offered now, it never will 
be offered; and then we shall soon have the whole 
subject before us, and can take such steps as will 
protect our rights and carry this question into our 
pee elections upon fair and true issues. But there 

as beena doubt excited lest the president might 
abuse the notice alter we had authorized it, and you 
hesitate. Is there not more danger from our delay, 
than in any trust we may repose in the executive by 
giving hi the use of this notice, even if he should 
abuse it? Friends of the administration—democrats— 
surely we can confide it to him, else we ought not to 
be his friends. Confidence is not io be expected 
with so much alacrity from those who have been his 
political opponents, especially when some of our- 
selves have misconstrued the president. But, whigs 
of the the senate, do you still doubt his position? Do 
ou fear he may abuse this notice after it is given to 

im, (as it has been said be would,) by abruply clos- 
ing. negotiation, and even refusing his own Ser for 
a compromise at 490, should it be returned to him? 
To such as are resolved to stand by him at that line 
of compromise, and to no others, do | appeal. I have 
said already tnat if you do not mean to stop conces- 
sion at that line, you do right in refusing the notice. 
He cannot speak upon that point; official propriety 
forbids it, as 1 have already said and proved. But 
here is a guaranty. Let him but venture to occupy 
that position contrary to your hopes and expectations. 
Let bim only attempt to betray the confidence you 

ut in his conduct. (Oh! he will not do it. I feel 
ike I was defending a friend’s honor, when I say 
again, and again, and again, that this construction 
cannot be true.) But what if he should attempt it? 
The country will yet be safe. He might embarrass 
the senate, but he would destroy himself. The mo- tions as a senate. If it be our right, ] should ques- 
ment he does it, the whole subject will, by the con | tion the expediency of giving any advice unasked.— 
stitution, pass out of his hands, and fall exclusively, If we were ever so competent by the constitution to 
into ours. The legislative, and not the executive de- give the advice unasked, and it were not mexpedi- 
partment, will thenceforth have it in charge; with no | ent to do it for other reasons, yet it is entirely unne- 
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change but the abrogation of a convention that it cessary in this case. The negotiation is pending upon 
were rashness in us to continue longer in force.— the basis ol “compromise,” and we have the presi- 
We have a majority here for peace, and for every | dent’s declaration to the British minister that he has 
honorable means of preserving it—no more, but all | determined to pursue it to a conclusion“ upon that 
. that—meo who, l am sure, would defy faction, and | basis. Indeed, senators know that after the basis 
laugh at demagogism in the crisis ot their country’s | was once arranged by mutual consent, it was not in 
fate—democrats and whigs, all patriots and together | the power of one of them to change that basis with- 
upon an “American” question. And the bill for ex- | out the consent of the other, or else terminating the 
tending our jurisdiction over Oregon need not be, as | negotiation. 
it ought not to be, adopted, until we see what more J object to it further, because if the senate has a 
the president will do, and what Great Britain means | right to advise, and it would be prudent and wise to 
todo. And this senate ought not to adjourn until | give the advice, still it cannot be pretended that con- 
we know whether we are to have peace or a sword.— | gress has such a power under the constitution; and it 
It shall not by my vote. It would not be becoming in jg one of the first and highest duties of the senate to 
me to undertake to advise how we ought to act in protect the peculiar trusts which, under the consti- 
auch a case upon subsequent measures. Though I tution, appertain to it, and not to admit, much less 
do uot admire the common use of Scripture quota- | to invite, the house of representatives into partner- 
tions in political speeches, the subject and the occa ship for advising tke president upon our foreign affairs. 
sion appear to be solemn and impressive enough to By adding this amendment to a joint resolution we 
excuse me for saying upon that pont, “Sullficient | violate that duty ourselves, and consent to and in- 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” vite an encroachment upon the senate; and that forms 
I come now to invite the attention of the senate to | to my mind a conclusive objection. Were there no 
some of the several forms in which it has been pro- | other, it ought to prevail. 
posed that this notice shall be authorized. The re- I object to it further, because, if it is intended as 
solution reported from the committee on foreign af- | a declaration of our “earnest desire” made toa fo- 
fairs was not at all objectionable to my mind in the | reign government, and addressed to it, then it is ve- 
outset. For nothing on its face do I now think that | ry unusual, if it be nota reflection upon our chief 
resolution objectionable. But other senators were | magistrate, who is the “only mouth” of this govern- 
not satisfied with it, and preferred to pursue a differ- | ment to speak to other nations; and that, affer he has 
ent form of words; and I have held myself ready at already told Great Britian that he “desires” a com- 
all times to adopt any form that might be more ae- promise. Once is enough. I would give no room 
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r an inference that we distrust him or his peace- 
ful purposes. It is proper that we should give him 
the moral weight of our legislative opinion by act 
or resolution for notice, and leave him to use it the 
best way he can, but still responsible for any abuse 
of it. There] hope we shall stop. Give all the aid he 
asks, but no impediments. Thenceforth I would 
make no more calls for correspondence, but leave 
the ministers to carry through the negotiation. Our 
calls may be embarrassing to both of them. They 
are not calculated to aid our own. 

There 1s another objection to this resolution that 
is conclusive to my own mind, and I ask particular 
attention to it. If I interpret aright, it advises a 
compromise between 490 and the Columbia river.— 
Now to that I cannot agree. In the sixth protocol are 
these words: The British minister said “that he did 
not feel authorized to enter into a discussion respect- 
ing the territory north of the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, which was understood by the British go- 
vernment to form the basis of negotiation on the 
side of the United States, as the line of the Colum- 
bia formed that or the side of Great Britain.” 

To this, | apprehend, our government assented by 
signing the protocol,and Mr. Pakenham has ever 
since treated the matter accordingly. Then the 
„pending controversy” respecting limits is under- 
stood to be a controversy whether those limits shall 
be settled at 499 or at the Columbia river; and our 
advice to settle it by compromise would be advice 
to compromise, viz: to give and take fora line be- 
tween these two. I do not say it was so intended: 1 
um sure it was not. But see how much difficulty 
there is in agreeing upon our construction of the 
message. Shall we not multiply embarassment by 
every step of our interference with negotiation? | 


Suppose that mine was not the proper interpreta- 
tion of this resolution. It must be admitted not to 
be free of doubt. That is sufficient to condemn it, 

ſor it may mislead Great Britain. Her minister may 
understand it as I do, and the consequeuce will be 
tbat no offer that we can accept will be made. 

Upon the whole, I submit to the senate that the 
house resolutions, under all the circumstances now 
surrounding this subject, had belter be adopted by 
the senate. Their second resolution is but a proviso 
excluding any inference that tbat house designed by 
the first one to oblrude into a subject belonging to 
the president and the senate. It was perhaps right 
for them to say so. It was but saying to us and to 
the president, As a negoliation is pending, and this 
house clams no right to interrupt it, we have taken care 
to declare that negotiation is a matter with which 
the people's representatives in the house do not here- 

| by interpose.” And, at the same time, the vote on 
their part implied the absence of any hostility to 
negotiate. Upon this subject, and at this stage of 
it, negotiation means compromise. From that there is 


no escape. 
The great reason why I should entreat the senate 
to take the hcuse resolutions, so free of objection as 
they are, is this: 
The difference, if any, in favor of either of the 
other propositions over those from the house, is not 
to be compared to the inconvenience (using no strong- 
er expression) which the sending of tbis discussion 
back to the other house will produce in the country, 
and the certain delay and probable embarrassments 
it win lead to in pursuing the negotiation. The 
whole subject is with the senate: with the senate I 
leave it. 

Mr. President, I have now concluded what I had 
to say. l must be more or less than a man if I felt 
so indifferent to the kind and flattering attention of the 
scnale for two days, as not to express my gratitude 
for ut. I have spoken plainly of principles and things 
I hope not too much so. It is difficult I know to 
do that without an appearance of disrespect to those 

‘you answer. But an attack upon errors of opinion 
is no assault upon the persons holding them. In my 
heart there is nothing of utkindness. If I had not 
been placed, most reluctantly, in an attitude where 
must speak or be misunderstood; if I had not been 
goaded by repeated declarations, which I could not 

| assent to, and which, if correct, I knew would force 

ime to oppose the administration and to abandon a 
triend; and which, if not correct, it was my duty and 
my right asa senator to refute in free debate, Í 

should not have opened my mouth. If this perſorm- 
ance of an unavoidable duty snould leave me expos- 

a lo misrepresentation, 1 must bear it. My hauds 

are clean, my heart is easy, my conscience is un- 

. burdened; and, if I have done any thing for good I 

| can rejoice, if not, I have tried to do it. And, bav- 
ing confidence in God stronger than any “confidence 
in princes,” I pray that ue who rules the destiny of 
nations may guide our counsels so as to save the 


peace of my beloved country, and protect it fore ver 
iy His mighty arm in the enjoyment of liberty and 


religion. 
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Hayt ano Sr. Dominco.—Cape Haytian dates to the 
ıh March, state that the Spanish fleet had left the is- 
land, having adjusted their differences with the Hayti- 
ans, and secured the independence of Dominica. News 
was received at Cope Haytian on the 6th, that the peo- 
‘ple of St. Marks and Port Republican had declared 
against Pierrot and in ſovor of Gen’! Richere, who had 
taken the field against the preside: t. 


Jamaica.— The Coolie emigrants.—The Kingston Jour- 
nal of the 5th ultimo, has a long article on the results of 
Coolie immigration, in which the writer staies that the 
Coolie laborers have grown discontented with their con- 
dition, and sone of them nave become outcasts and 
wanderers over the face of the country, loathsome to the 
sight, and offensive to the morals of the community.— 
Those who advocated the system, says the editor, may 
well blush fur their work. Indian immigration has de- 
veloped to the fullest ex ent the wreichedness to which 
humatity can be reduced. 


CanaDa.—Opening of the Canadian parliament.—The 

Canada parliament assembled on the 20th. Lord Cath- 
cart—the governor genera!—delivered a speech from 
which we take the following extracts: 

should, under any circumstances, have directed 

our early attention to the condition of the militia law. 
ut the unsettled state of the negotiations which have 
been for some time past carried un between the imperial 
overnment and that of the U. States of America, ren- 
ers it imperative upon me to prees more immediately 
on your consideration the necessity of a re-urganization 
of ibis arm of the public defence. 
I [feel the most unbounded confidence that the loyalty 
and patriotism of every class of her majesty’s subjects 
in Cunadu will be conapicuous, as they have been here- 
tafore. should occasion call for their services to aid in 
the proiection of their country; but a well digested and 
uniform system is indispensible to give a fitting direction 
to the most zealous effects. At the same ume I feel 
warranted in assuring you that, while our gracious suve- 
reign will ever rely on the free and loyal attachments of 
her Canadian people for the defence of this province, 
and the maintenance uf British connection, her majesty 
will be prepared, as her predecessors have always been, 
to provide with promptitude and energy, corresponding 
with the power and resources of the empire. for the se- 
curity of her North American domain.” 

The address in the assembly, in reply, was moved b 
Col. Prince, and was carried, after a vigorous Bouck 
not protracted debate, by a vote of 43 to 27. 

Afier alluding to the necessity of an early attention to 
the re-organization of the militia, in view of existing dif- 
ferences with the U. States, the address proceeds: 

“That this house accepts with gratitnde his excellen- 
cy’s assurance, that while our most gracious sovereign 
will ever rely on the free and loyal attachment of the 
Canadian people for the defence of this province, and 
the continuance of Briush connection, her majesty will 
be prepared, as her predecessors have always been, to 
provide with promptitude and energy corresponding with 
the power and resources of the empire, for the security 
of her North American dominions.” 


Tax corn Laws. The house of commons, on the 3d 
ult., decided by a vote of 265 to 78, against the imme- 
diate termination of the duties on bread stuffs. 

This vote is decisive, should the peers agree to 
Mr. Peel's project, in fixing the duties under his new 
tariff, until the Ist February, 1849, according to the fol- 
lowing sliding scale: When flour is 


Under 66 the duty shall be $1 38 

Over 6 60 and under 6 73 do do 125 
6 73 do 6 87 do do 1 10 
6 87 do 7 ol do do 97 
7 01 do 715 do do 83 
7 15 do 7 28 d 


do o 70 

And when the price exceeds $7 28 the invariable duty 
shall be ffty-siz cenis a barrel. 

Moxey Margert. The New York banks refuse 
every thing but the most formal transactions. The ba- 
lance in favor of Philadelphia banks on ihe Ist inst., 
was $820,000. Excha ypon London 93 a 103; on 
France 5 26 a 6233. Mexican dollars all buught up at 
1 per ct. premium, and tive franks at 94c. Half a een 

‘advance on exchange would start the lightsovereigns, of 
which most of the specie in vault consists. No specie 
was sent by the sieamer of the Ist inst., from Boston, 
but half a million, or more, went in the last packet from 
New York. as ; 

Bicknell’s of the Ist inst., saye—"The Phi- 
ladelphia money market is not quite so easy. No dith- 
culty is experienced, however, in negotiating first rate 
eburt paper at six per cent. Long paper, aud that which 
does not rank as A No. I, may be said to range, accord- 
ing to character, at from 8 tu 12 per cent.” 

At New Orleans on the 23d ult. sterling bills ranged 
from 62 0 71 premium; franks 5.325 a 5.35; checks on 
North J per ct. discount; sixty day bills do. 2 a 23 per ct. 
discount. 

„ TREASURY NOTES. Amount oulseneing on the let 
inst., us officiall, reporied, $528,464 38. 
` Pusric brrosrrxs. The amount officially reported, 
snbject to draft on the 30:h ult. was $10,995,787 12, of 
which 84.664 181 wero in the New York city banke; 
$554,396 in Philadelphia banks; 176,324 in the Chesa- 

' peake bank, Baltimore; 970,841 were in 4 of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia banks; and $458,806 in the hands of laid. 


Corcoran & Riggs, of said District. 


Corrox. The crop is now estimated at New Orleans 
at 2,100,000 bales. Anactive business now doing; 16,- 
300 baies reached N. Oricana on the 22d inst. nthe 


230 3000 bales changed hands at full prices, notwith- 


standing unfavorable weather. Numerous foreign arri- 

vals reduced freights to Havre, to Iic.; to Boston. 2c, 
The last intelligence from Liverpool, (6th ult.) left an 

improved demand and prices a shade advanced. 


Frour at New York 5.44; at Baltimore 4.81, at New 
Orleans, on the 23d ult., 4.25. 


Battimors Traps. Arrivals during the month of 
March, 1846. 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schooners. 
6 1 17 7 
4 8 13 95 


10 9 R 202 
Whole number 153, of which 147 were American, 4 
British and 2 Bremen. ö 


AN riqvrrixs or Eevrr. The Turkish government, 
finding the researches which have been carried on with 
such increasing avidity by the scientific agents of fo- 
reign societies and governments, may be turned to some 
account, have decided to lay hold ot those trearures 
and prohibit the further researches of foreigners. Tho 
Pacha has given orders for the erecting of a museum of 
antiquities of hie own. He has caused the temple at 

mech to be cleaned out fur a commencement. An 

nglish traveller, Mr. Layard, who has been making 
reseurches, is said to have suggested this scheme to the 
Pacha. The Nilein changing its bed, and all the con- 
querors aince Cambyses, have made dreadful ravages in 
thet country. Several monuments have been destroyed 
under the present administration, either to form the ma- 
terial for useful pulls or to burn into lime. The 
work the temples as if they were quarries—and atter all 
come to the learned hieroglyphists, who, after having 
copied. proceed to cut and break, parily to take away 
the relics and partly to destroy the ladder behind them. 
A German scholar has been recently committing mos. 
savage mutilations in the tombs of Biban and Molesk. 


BrzLa’s DOUBLE COMET, which Lieut. Maury, at the 
Observatory at Washington, announced his discover 
of on the 13th January last, was discovered by M. M. 
Encke and d' Arrest. of Berlin, and M. Talz, of Mar- 
seilles, on the 27th January. Professor Ainy states in a 
letter dated ih January, that the novel phenomenon 
had been observed by Mr. Challis, Cambridge, and Mr. 
Hind, of Hyde Park. M. Talz mentions that on the 
18th and 20:h January, the appearance of the comet 
“presented nothing particular.” From that until the 
27th, unfavorable weather prevented observations. M. 
Laugier, in the “Compts Rendus“ of the 16th February, 
mentions observing, on the 12th, the remarkable fact, 
witnessed at Washington at the same time, of the in- 
creased and greater brilliancy of the one which bitherto 
had been the fainter of the two. This one has rapidly 
decreased in brilliancy, so that it is barely visible. The 
other is still bright enough for observations. 


Henry Cray, who has been for some months on a 
visit to New Orleans, left there on tbe 2let ultimo for 
Natches, He designs to spend some time on business at 
St. Louis, before returning home. 


CarnoLics ix Texas —Bishop Odin has embarked 27 
Catholic priests at Havre, for his diocese in Texas. At 
the Seminaire de St. Sulpice, which has over 200 stu- 
dents, a large class are taught the English language, 
with a view to tit them for labors in the United States. 

tholics at Cincinnati—New churches and schools.— 
Tbe German Roman Catholics, of this city, have pur- 
chased two sites for clurches—one is at the corner of 
Laurel and Linn streets, 96 by 200 feet—the other on 
Congress. The firat cost six, the second twelve thou- 
sand dollars. Schools are to be erected in these districts. 
The churches now built cannot contain the members in 
hem. Oincinnati Gaz. 


Coat Tax? A bill is before the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, and has passed the house of representatives 
by a vote of 36 to 31, taxing Anthracite coal mined in 
said state, JC cents per ton. An amendment was pro- 
posed, to include Bituminous coal, but this was negativ - 
ed, as was also an amendmen: proposing to tax lumber. 


A Carco. The steamer Maria arrived at St. Louie 
on the 19th inst., with 8,876 packages of groceries and 
merchandise to 203 consignees—amounting to 950 tons. 
This is the largest cargo ever brought to St. Louis. Ou 
her irip down to N. Orleans, the Mana carried 1,381 
tons of freight. 


Exelisn wintTER.—Liverpool, Feb. 7. ‘We have had 
the mildest winter up to ibis dote that England. hus 
known for many years. Noto single snow storm has 
visited this town during the season. There has been 
a slight fall in different parts of the county, but it quick - 
ly passed away. As for ice I have not seen any that 
would bear a child two years old. Forward flowers are 
abundant in the gardens, and grass is quite plentiful in 
the fields. Thousands of cattle are turned out to pas- 
ture. ‘I'he farmers have been ploughing, and trimming 
heir hawthorn hedges,. all. the winter through. The 
thrush, with his dehghiful notes, is filling the woods and 
groves with his song, and his mate hae already com- 
menced incubation; indeed, I have heard uf a nest of 
young birds having been found.” 

Laxe Erg. The steamer Franklin, arrived at Cleve- 
Ohio, on the 24th ult., from Erie, Pa., without 
h cbatructian fran: ice. 


From foreign ports 
From coastwise do. 


— 
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Manosany traps. Balize, Honduras dates of the 7th 
ult., estimate the cutting of the present season to be 
abel the same as the last,—say 10,000,000 superficial 
eet. 


„ MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. It is stated that Professor 
Morse has discovered that the batteries heretofore re- 
quired, may be entirely diepensed with! He has now 
only to find out how to get his lightning on without the 
the wire and poles, to make the thing complete. 


A NEW DIAMOND MINE, has been discovered in Brazil. 
A French paper published at Rio de Janeiro, gives the 
5 account of it: This mine, which has already 
produced 400,000 carats ot diamonds, was discovered in 
October 1844, by a negro shepherd. The man, struck 
with the resemblance of the ground to that of the mine 
of Tijuco, where he had worked, began to dig, and found 
some diamonds, which he carried to Bahia for sale. He 
was arrested and thrown into prison on suspicion of 
having stolen them, but he made hie escape. He was 
pursued by sume Indians who were sent alter him. and 
found digging again for diamonds, and thus the exist- 
ence of the mine became known to the government.— 
I is said that the produce already realized amounts to 
elghteen millions of francs.” ; 


RalcroaD IT2Ms.— Wide and narrow gauges. The dis- 
pute in regard to the cumperative advan ot the 
wide and the narrow track, was referred by the British 
parliament in commissioners, who have reported after 
elaborate investigation, in favor of the narrow gauge, ſour 
feet eight and a half inches. We are curious to see 
their report, for what we had read of the statements and 
Aramon so warmly conducted in the English papers, 
led us to a different conclusion, and we suspeci now that 
it is in compliance with a determination to preserve uni- 
Jormity of gauge, rather than an actual cumparision of 
the two gauges, that has occasioned the decission. 


German railroad. The railroad from Vienna to 
Prague in Bohemia, and to Olmutz in Moravia, was 
opened with much solemnity on the 19th August. The 
archdukes made the first passage in a car which cost 
36,000 francs. 


“THE FEMALE KINGS.”— We have not been without ap- 
rehensiona for some time, that the sceptre would pass 
rom the grasp of the vaunted lords of eres tion,“ if 
they continued to go on to idolize their “help mates“ at 

the gait they have been winning their way fur sume 
time past. And sure enough, a new female sect has 
just appeared in a part of Ohio, called The Female 
ings,” who assert that the order of nature has been re- 
verred—that the time has now arrived when ‘the last 
shall be first,“ consequently that woman is the lord of 
creation and man her servant. They sit in judement 
upon the saints; are endowed with eternal life; are p 
to injury and are under the apecial care of the Lord 
fed, clothed, and preserved by his power. Tuey have 
succeeded in making a great many converts, and the in- 
fatuated creatures have left their families and are wan- 
Sening Baou! without cnp. and without purse, taking no 
thoug tof the morrow, led as they think, by the Spirit 
‘to follow the Lamb whitnersoever he goeth.’ 


Twine. The undersigned, having recently lost his 
wife, and leaving a pair of daughters, which he would 
give to some good family that would like to adopt them 
as their own. ‘The infants can be seen at the house uf 
Mr. H. E. Perry, Woodward avenue, Detroit. 

Isaac DIEFFENDERFER. 
Detroit Advertiser. 


A Royat BAR GUrr. The king’s ball, at which I be- 
lieve all the Americans in Paris were guests, was—as 
royalty may claim to be, an exception to all general rules 
of economy. In the spleudid halls of the Tuilleries in 
a light beyond that of day, surrounded by its gorgeous 
furniture, satay and pictures—with the music of more 
than one hundred performers, divided into several bands, 
the royal family received upwards of four thoucand la- 
dies and gentlemen, including the entire corps diploma- 
tique and great officers of state; and entertained them 
at two hundred supper tables on a service of gold. silver, 
and chrystal, loaded with all the luxuries of every climate 
in the world. { Corres. Boston Adir. 


A Tunxisn weppine. The marriage of the daughter 
of Mehemet Ali was celebrated at Cairo in December. 
The festivities lasted six daye. On the first day there 
was 8 grand banquet of eight hundred covers, at which 
the Viceroy, the Pacha, and other dignitaries were pre- 
sent. The ladies were admitted to a magnificent sup- 

er given by the eldest daughter of the Pacha, when no 


ers than 3,500 women were present, and it is eaid thet 7 
over 300 couks were employed to prepare it. The whole 
at $ 


town was illuminuted, and, it ia stated that the fea 
cost about £200,000 sterling. There were sixteen Rage 
lish ladies present. 

How much of misery and toil, was there taxed upon 
human beings, in order to furnish these feasts? Lei us 


learn to beware of royalty.) 


The amount paid by the various companies in Lowell 
every month tor wages, is about 8177, 600. 


Wuite Graver, taken from Long Island beach, to 
the extent of over 7000 tons, has been shipped to London 
since the 15th Sept. last, intended for the parks and gar- 
dens of that city. The Long Islanders had better look 
to it in time, or instead of becoming one of the States of 
the union, as was recenily proposed, their terra firma 
may be shipped off, till, like the Island uf Ichaboe, Long 
Island will be whiffed off io Europo like a flash. 
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THE OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTIONS. 


The president in his annual message of December 
1845, recommended to congress to take immediate meu- 
sures for nutifving the British goverament that the joint 
occupancy of Oregon must cease at the expiration of 
th at twelve months notice. The subject was referred 
by each house to appropriate committees, of cours, and 
those committees, alter due deliberation, each reported 
projects io that effect. Some scores of substitute pro- 
jects were, in N of the debates, offered oy indivi- 
dual members. The reports of the committees’ were 
printed and made the special ordera of the day. The 
subject was incidentally debated meantime during the 
pending vf almost every question introduced. No mat- 
ter what was before the budiss, Oregon was always in 
order. On the 6th of January: the notice resolutions 
came up as the special order in the house—and were 
there debated until the 7:h of February, when, in a very 

uulified form, they passed that body, and were sent to 
the senate. That body has been occupied in discussing 
them ever sie. , 

The plain fact is, that the senate was not disposed to 
take the vote upon the Oregon notice until they ascer 
tained distinctly what were the views of the president as 
to an adjustment of the difficulty—whether, on the 
one hand, he was, ag those who 1 to be 
Most conversant with his views, asserted he was, deter- 
mined to have “ali of Oregon—or none“ - or whether, if 
the British minister thought pruper mow to accept the 
line which our government bad so repeatedly offered 
them, he would accede, to divide the territory by the 
49:h parallel. ; , 

A resolution asking the president for any additional 
correspondence which in his judgment might with pro- 

riety be communicated to the senate, was proposed 

st week by Mr. J. M. Crayton. The call was stren- 
vously objected to by Mr. ALLEN, chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations. Mr. Clayton consented to 
let the subject Jay for a few days. but insisted that be- 
fore the vote upon the notice resolutions was taken, the 
senate ought to have all such information before them. 
A propostiun for deferring the vote on the notice to a 
future day was suggested. Inf mally, it seems to be 
understoud that the debate might progress, leisurely. 
On Wednesday the 8th Mr. CLAYTON pressed his re- 

solution in the senate, calling upon the president for 
such information in his possession, as he might deem 
prudent to communicate in relation to the Oregon nego- 
tiation. Mr. ALLEN again strenuously opposed the call, 
and replied to the remarks, that te. Mr. A. had made a 
similur call upon Mr. Tyler, whilst president. The tenor 
of his remarks called up Mr. CaLnoum, in vindication 
of Mr. Tylers cabinet, of which he was then a member. 
The subject was laid over for the day. i 

On Thursday the debate for the call was renowed 
will increased animution between Mr. CLAYTON and 
Mr. Auten. Mr. CaLgoun advocated the call. 

Ii is desireable, nv» doubt with some, to ascertain 
how the British ministry would treat the rejection of ar- 
bitration—the pnssage by the house of the notice reso- 
lutons—and whether propositions to accede to the 49° 
would now be acesded to by them. 

We have only to repeat our full conviction, that, 
whatever the views of the president may be, a large 
majority of the United States senate are decidedly in 
favor of settling the dificuliy by the line of che 49:h pa 
rallel,—if Great Britain will doso—and whether or not, 
to terminate the joint Occupancy at all event:, with 
an expression of their disposition to preserve harmony— 
be the issue what it may. a 


A NORTHEAST INTERLUDE. 55 

During the present week, however, an interlude has 
been introduced by way of relieving the monotony.— 
On Monday and Tuesday, Mr. Wester addressed the 
wenaie in vindication of himself and of the treaty of 
Washington, from various charges which had been 
made against both. On Wednesday and Thureday Mr. 
Dickinson, senator from New York, had the floor in 
reply. On Thursday the theme was introduced in the 
house by C. J. INGERSOLL, who had been handled with- 
out gloves by Mr. Webster. An exciting scene now fol- 
lowed. Oregon and Great Britain were forgotten for the 
. day and the war was removed to the northeastern buun- 
dary. McLeod, and the Caroline affair. Mr. Ingersoll, 
is chairman of the house committee on foreign affaire. 
Instead vf attempting to defend himself from Mr. Web- 
ster’s blows, he renewed his attack in another disection, 
by proposing a call upon the department of state for a 
report ot the disposition of the secret service fund, dur- 
ing the period that Mr. Webster was secretary of state, 
accusing him of being guilty of malversation, corrup- 
tion, delinquency, and misdemeanor, a conviction of 
which would remove him from his seat in the senate 
and disqualify him from holding office. This of couree 

oduced a scene in the house. Amidst the uproar Mr. 

INTON suggested that the resolutions should take the 
usual coursa in cases of implication of character, lay 
over for a day, and be taken up in order. The previous 
quesuon was asked for and refused, ayes 58, noes 75.— 

Vol. XX—Sig. 6. 


Mr. Dromooote now took the floor, exonerated the | party in France and America to “whet their knives and 


whig party from the charges involved, or the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of Mr. Webster, whatever it may 
have been. Mr. Dromgoole in the course of hie re- 
marks denounced the administration of Joha Tyler as 
the most corrupt of any since the formation of the go- 
vernment. This called up Mr. BAXLx. in defence of 
Mr. Tyler, to whom he maintained, the democratic par- 
ty were indebted for his veto of the United States Bank, 
and the consequent triumph of the sub-treasury. He 
spoceeded to give reasons why the information sought 
y the resolution would not be obtained. Mr. HILLIARD, 
without pretending to say that Mr. Webster was with 
out his faults, made an eloquent appenl in his favor asa 
statesman of high standing. Mr. Wintneop demanded, 
if these insinuating were true, why they had so long 
been suppressed? He was exceedingly severe upon 
Mr. Ingersoll. Mr. Homes opposed the resolutions 
upon principle, and argued that a precedent of this kind, 
exposing the use made of secret service money, would 
he attended by most disastrous consequences. J. Q. 
Abaus maintained that Mr. Webster was not now re- 
sponsible to the house for his acts as secretary of state. 
The secret service fund was always at tle disposal of 
the president, and if any body was to be impeached it 
was John Tyler, and not Mr. Webster. Mr. Yancey 
compared Mr. Webster to a mud-turtle, and said he had 
disgraced himself by his recent.speech in the senate.— 
He also took a pass at Mr. Hilliard, for undertaking to 
defend him. Mr. Hilliasè replied, and asserted that in 
Europe Mr. Webster was considered as next to Wash- 
ington. This remark occasioned a loud biss. Mr. H. 
said that those who had the audacity thus to attempt to 
suppress the free expression of opinion, could not suc- 
ceed. After further discussion the previous question 
was Called, and sustained, and the resolutions were adopt- 
ed, yeas 136, nays 28. 


Oaggcon pegate. The editor of the N. V. Courier des 
Etats, remarks on the Oregon debate: There results 
from this long debate two facts, which are now equally 
evident, equally imposing. The first is, that the partizans 
of compromise have a large majority in the senate. The 
second is, that the compromise cannot go below the forty- 
ninth ze. The deolaration made by Mr. Webster 
on this subject, in the name of the party, will produce a 
profound sensation in England, whither his speech has 

een forwarded from Boston, by tho steamer of the first, 
and with this declaratiun before it, the Cabinet of St. 
Jumes, we cannot doubt, will feel that it must accept 
this ultimatum, or prepare for an inevitable war. There 
cun be no-more withdrawal, no more hesitating; that will 
be felt, and a single phrase will have done more than a 
whole year’s negouation and protocols, to lead to a de- 
noue ment.” 


FOREIGN. 


Arrival of the packet ship Northumberland, has farnish 
ed us with London dates to the 8th uk., four days later 
than by the last steamer. ‘The curreapondeuce ia whigh 
arbitration was rejected, had reached England by way 
of Havre. ‘The comments of the London prese are 
warlike. The Chroniole(ministeria!)—repeats that Eng- 
land will take nothing short of the Columbia river as 
the buundary, and shat the United States must not pre- 
sume upon her unwillingness to engage in a war. 

The steamer Unicorn, ii had been stated was to leave. 
Liverpool on the 19th ult., but belonging to no hne, 


4 probably deferred her departure, or she would have ar- 
he steamer which left on the 41h instant, will 


rived. 
probably bring communications frum Mr. McLane, 
which will give a decided complexion ta affairs. 


No mention is made of the pilot boat Romer—if freigh- 
ed at 9100 per day, as was stated, she will be rather s 
costly express. j 

The London Times, of the 6th ult., parades the follow- 
ing reiraxit uf one of the ministerial journals that had 
been loudest in contradicting and denouncing the article 
in the Timea of the 3rd Dec., announcing that the cabi- 
net had decided to propose a repeal of the corn la wa: 

»On the evening preceding that announcement of The 
Times, which we contradicted by authority, (being in- 
structed unconsciously on our part) to tell a lie in the 
words of truth,” aninsuit and an injury which we must 
ever remember, on the evening of the 3d of December 
letters were, we know, despatched to public men of in- 
fluence. in the United States, by officers of the govern- 
ment, making announcements similar to that made by 
Phe Times of the 44h. We have indeed, now hule doubt 
that the article of The Times proceeded direcuy from the 
treasury, and that the false part of it, the alleged deci- 
sion of the cabinet, was thrown in with a view to Ame» 
rican nse. 

Oregon. The United Service Gazette, of. March 
Tth, contains au article of some asperity, in relation to 
the rejection of arbitration and the eagerness of the war 
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shed the blood of Englishmen, but we feel confident 
they will find themselves deeply involved in error as 
they proceed.” The United States intend giving thie 
notice to England, but our 5 are not exactly 
the sort oi people to quit their undoubted property, be- 


cause the Americans have warned them, without have ' 


ing a brush for it; and acts of aggression, if tolerated, 
must lead to just retaliation.” . 
“The Americans have re ſused all mediation or inter- 
ference from neutral powara, their reason ie madly blind- 
ed in favor of dominion and slaughter, while England 
has 1 desired the continuance of peace, though 
equally as quietly making preparations for offence and 
defence. Aſiet all, we still maintain there will be no 
fighting—the bonds of commerce cannot be so easily 
broken—the invidious. schemes upon the Hudson's Ba 
Company aad the fur trade must speedily be checked, 
if not by force of arms, yet by the want of money.— 
America cannot afford to fight—they have no Ameri- 


— 


can Rothschild to fall bock upan eit wealth rests 


principally on their induury, and if they cramp the en- 
ergies of their own bands it will be a determined suici- 


dal act. We do not say this by way cf taunt, but in. 


pity that men, who are constantly preaching liberality 
and friendship, should be induced to practice ambition 
and wrong. Engiand is doubly armed in her honesty 
and strength, and if forced into war her quarrel is a 
Just one. America is indulging in ths pride and ava- 
rice that makes man a wolf to man. Come what may, 
however, our countrymen mey rely upon it that old Eng- 
land will be found ready for action.” ; 

i Other London journals discourse in a very similar 

ey. 


Corn laws.—London, March 8, Sir Robert Peel hav- 
ing moved to edmit maize, (Indian corn,) buckwheat, 


wea 


and rice, at once, duty free, the motion was agreed toby .. 


the h 


Cotton. — 


ouse of commons. 
London, March 6. Sales 5,000 bales, at form- 


cf prices. 
Flour.— London. March 6. Canada flour in demand 

—priceg 6d. higher. American 26 a 27s. per Ubi. 
Money market No material change from the 4th, un- 
til the evening of the 7th, wien a rumor, that a messaye 
from the would be sent to iament in relation io 
states with the United States, had a decidedly depreseing 
Influence. 


Ieztamp. A bill coercive and severe, intended for the 
suppression of disturbances in this unhappy island, was 
progressing through parliament. Earl Grey's proposition 
to reduce the penalties fur the offence, of being out after 
night in a proclameted district, from 15 years imprison- 
me ot, to one year, was negalived. 
the bill accordingly, and hurrahs for “repeal.” An earn 
eat call upon. delinquents to pay up arrearnges of the 
“rint,” was issued by the Agitator, and pointed to by his 
opponents as consoling, in view of the apprehended fa- 
mine. 


Po.anp. A serious rebellion has broken out, instigated 
by the apprehension of a famine. An Austrian commande 
er ond forces at Cracow were driven out of that place, 
and disaffection was spreading fearfully. 


Inpia.— The Sikhs are likely to be “ugly customers” 


to the East India company. They were defeated in the 
sanguinary batiles of December last, and driven across 
th Sutlej, but they wont stay defeated. Maintaining 
their bridge of boats, they again invaded the British side 
uf that riv: r. fortified themeei ves, and withstood a powere 
ful attack from the British army, under General Smith — 
Seven days after ibis eng gement they reermesed, aad 


O'Connell denounces ` 


moving a few miles up, once more.re-crosapd, and have - 


again fortified themselves on the British eide. It is ssid 
that they hive now 70 000 men, end a train of 100 pieces 
o. heavy arillery. The British army. including natives, 
numbered 42.480. Some disaflectiun amongst the native 
ferces is alluded to, and evidently dreaded. Some of 
then: in the last mentioned engagement, threw dowa 
their arms and fied. ‘There are said to be, at present, 
only 1,350 European cavalry, and 6,750 European in- 
antry. . 5 aa, 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. `. 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Frederick B. Welle, of New Hampshire, to be 
consul for the island of Bermuda, in the place of Al- 
exander J. Bergen, resigned, who was appointed du- 
ring the recess of the senate, vice Wm. T. Tucker, 
recalled. . l = 

Henry B. “umpire; of Massachusetts, to be con- 
sul for the port of Alexandria, in Egypt, vice Alex- 
ander Todd, recalled. 


of 
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Samuel Haight, of New York, to be consul for the 
aa or Western Islands, vice C. W. Dabney, re- 
called. 

John T. Pickett, of Kentucky, to be consul for 
Turks Island, vice Abraham Morrell, recalled, who 
was appointed in the last recess of the senate, vice 
John Arthur, recalled. 

William Nelson, to be consul for port of Panama, 
in New Granada, vice Jeremiab A. Townsend, re- 


called. 

M. Hollander, to be consul for the port of Sedan, 
in France, vice Thomas Hulme, jr., deceased. 

Alexander Newman, to be deputy postmaster at 
Wheeling, Va., vice J. B. B. Hale, appointed during 
Jast recess of the senate, who has resigned. 

William Nelson, to be collector of the customs for 
the district, and ins r of the revenue for the port 
of. Yorktown, Va., his former commission having 
expired. 

illiam Patterson, to be collector, &c., for the 
port of Sandusky, Ohio, vice Elias H. Haines, whose 
commission has expired. | 

James E. Gibble, to be collector of customs for 
the district, and inspector of revenue, for the port of 
Beaufort, N. Carolina. 

Wilham Gray, to be surveyor, &o., for the port of 
Port Royal, Va. 

Joseph Sibley, to be collector, &e., for the district 
of Genesee, and i ctor, &c., for the port of Ro- 
Shoe? New York, vice Lyman B. Langworthy, re- 
moved. f 

John D. Howard, to be naval officer for the dis- 
trict of Salem and Beverly, Massachusetts, vice 
Abraham True, whose commission expires on 12th 
April, 1846. 

Joho Dougherty, to be chief engineer in the U. S. 
revenue service, vice Thomas W. Farron, resigned. 

James McGuire, surveyor, &e., at Alexandria, D. 
C., vice Benjamin T. Fendall, whose commission has 
expired. 

ohn 8. Sheppard, to be surveyor, &c., for the 
port of Windsor, N. Carolina, vice Marcus C. Ryan, 
deceased. 

Thomas Addison, to be surveyor, &c., for the port 
of Madisonvillé, Louisiana, vice Matthew Dicks, 
whose commission has expired. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, to be surveyor, &c., for the 
district of Salem and Beverly, Mass., vice Nehemi- 
ab Brown, removed. 

James N. Nichols, to be collector, &c., for the 
port of Perth Amboy, Ne Jersey, vice Solomon 
Andrews, removed. l 

Patrick Collins, to be surveyor, &c., for the port 
of Cincinnati, Onto, vice Isaiah Wing, removed. 

Philip ‘Poultney, to be appraiser of merchandise 
for the port of Baltimore, from and after the Ist of 
May, 1846, vice: Witham Dickinson, resigned. 


THE NATIONAL FAIR AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
m MAY NEXT. 

Circular.—Many persons friendly to the perma- 
nency of the present protective system, and others, 
who, without being committed to support, desire in- 
formation in reference to ite effects, have suggested 
the importance of procuring an exhibition of Ame- 
rican manufacturing and mechanital products to be 
made at the seat of government at as early a period, 
during the present spring, as the opportunities for 
accomplishing such a project might allow. It is 
believed that an exhibition, embracing specimens of 
every kind of handicraft or manufacturing skill em- 
ployed in the nation, or at least all such specimens 
as may be conveniently procured for the occasion, 
together with the prices at which they may be pur- 
chased, and.the names of those by whom they are 
fatiricated,; would embody, in an impressive form, a 
mass of useful facts which could not fail to be ap- 
preciated as they desire by the public authorities up. 
on whom rests’ the respohsibility of sustaining the 
prosperity of the great interests connected with this 
subject; and that such facts collected from the daily 
transactions of the people, authenticated by the per- 
sonal examinations of all who choose to inspect 
them, would furnish incontrovertible arguments in 
favor of that industry which so greatly honors as 
well.as enrighes the mechanics of America. me 
HA recommendation of a similar exhibition by the 
National Intfiinte two years ago met with a high de 
gree of favor from the public at that period; ana the 
success of such an effort now may, it is hoped, lead 
to its regular adoption hereafter, as a means of pre 
senting. at suitable intervals a visible demonstration 
of the advance of the country in ‘those arts upon 
which its prospertty so greatly depends. 

At a consultation reoently held by many members 
of the présent co entlemen of both political 


parties dhe proposition of inventing such an exhibi-| 


tion as we have referred to was considered and 
adopted, as an enterprise of eminent utility at this 
time, and- with a confidence that it would find a 


hearty assent from the friends of. national industry 
throughout the whole Uniog. To give efficacy to 
this proposition they have nominated the undersigned 
as a general committee of superintendence, and have 
charged them with the duty of presenting the subject 
to the country at large, of inviting the aid of the 
friends of national industry to the scheme, and of 
making such preparations as may be necessary to 
render the exhibition as full and as effective as the 
time allowed will permit. 

Thus summoned to this labor from a source so am- 
ply entitled to the respect and confidence of the na- 
tion, and fully concurring in the importance attached 
to the subject, the undersigned have not hesitated to 
comply with the wishes of those by whom they have 
been put in.requisition, and promptly to enter upon 
the duties consigned to them. Io jhe performance 
of these duties they invoke the earnest co-operation 
of all who may have anything to contribute to the 
5 exhibition, hoping that this invitation will 

answered in such a manner as shall enable the 
committee to presept such a display of the work of 
our artizans as shall adequately attest the great skill 
and perfection to which our country has attained in 
manufacturing and mechanical art. | 


The committee propose that the exhibition shall 
be opened at Washington on the 30th day of May 
next previous io which date ampie provision will be 
made for the reception, security, and suitable dispo- 
sition of all specimens which may be sent to their 
care. 

They invite the transmission of specimens of every 
kind of manufacture and handicraft known to the 
artizans of the United States, and desire that the 
price as well as the maker’s name be furnished with 
each article intended for exhibition, Commiltees 
will be appointed for the suggrintendence and ar- 
rangement and preservation oPall parcels sent to the 
exhibition rooms. sy 

The rooms will be ready to receive articles for 
exhibition from and afler the Ist day of May. The 
exhibition will be kept open not less than two weeks. 

Owners of parcels exhibited during the exhibition 
will, unless directions io the contrary be given, be 
expected to allow the sale of such parcels at the 

rices marked, to be delivered at the close of the ex. 
ibition. 

All goods intended for exhibition can be directed 
to Mr. David A. Hall, secretary of the committee, 
who will see to their safe-keeping, and attend to 
mele being repacked: after the close of the exhibi. 
tion. 

In cate of a sale of them, the money will be dul) 
transmitted. 

As there wiil be many goods undisposed of which 
the proprietors may not desire to have returned, and 
prefer to have sold for their benefit, the committee 
will cause.a sale at auction of such articles as the 
owners may desire to have so disposed of. 

Motive power will be furnished at the exbtbition 
rooms for such machinery as may require it. 

As the committee can only give this general invi- 
tation to the manufacturers and artizans of the coun- 
try, exeh one will be pleased to consider it addressed 
to himself individually. 

Editors of papers throughout the country friendly 
to the object are respectfully requested to give this 
circular a few insertions. 


William W. Seaton, Thomas P. Jones, Joha W. 
Maury, David A. Hall, W. A. Bradley, R. C. 
Weightman, Thomas Blagden, William Easby, Jobn 
F. Callan, Washington; James Lyons, Richmond, 
Virginte; J. P. Kennedy, John Wethered, O. C. Tif- 
fany, Baltimore, Md. 

March 28, 1846. 

THE AMAZON RIVER. NAVIGABLE NEARLY TO QUITO. 

Extract of a letter received by Samuel Sweetzer, 
esq., consul of the republic of Equador, dated 

“Quilo, April 22th, 1845—Yesterday there arrived 
in this capital, a young gentleman, ar American, of 
Philadelphia, by the name of John S. Klausse, from 


Lima, (left 16th September last,) via the head wa- 


ters of the Amazon or Maranon, asthe Spaniards 
call it. A very interesting, and I may add, impor- 
tant voyage, for he assures us that their rivers are, 
or can be made navigable, and abound with cocoa, 
coffee, colton, rice, cloves, cinnamon, balsams, and 
valuable woods of all kinds; and that there have 
arrived four steamboats in the river, and that he was 
actually on board of two of them. What an impor- 
tant thing for the Equador, that withiu three days 
ride of Quito, you may embark in an American 
steamboat for any part of the world.” 

Sreamsuirs TO Evrope.—Mr. Hilliard, chairman 
of the committee on the post office and post roads, 
has submitted to the house of representatives, a 
highly interesting report on the subject of the estab- 
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lishment of an Atlantic line of mafi steamers. The 
committees approve of the selection of Bremen by 
the postmaster general as a termination of the live, 
and think that the choice of Cowes, in England, as 
a touching point, is equally fortunate, as it is the only 
accessible and safe port on that part of the British 
coast. Besides, by touching there a direct and rapid 
communication will be secured both with England 
aad Franee. London may be reached in three hours, 
and Havre m less than nine. The report adds: 
While from that point, [Cowes,] mails can be des- 
patched in so short a time to the great emporium of 


British commerce, and to France and Belgium, they 


might also be forwarded to Spain and Portugal. At 
Bremen the mails for Germany are to be disem- 


barked, and they will be rapidly spread overland © 


through the neighboring kingdoms and states of that 
populous region, by means of railroads extending in 
various directions. 


Starting upon their return from the most central 
port of commercial Europe, the sleamships of the 
United States would receive there the letters and 
other communications of the people north of the 
Rhine and the Rhone, destiped for this country, 
while at Cowes they would take in letters, pamph- 
lets and other publications from England and France, 
intended for distribution here. 

It will thus be perceived, that while even perfect 
communication is secured with England and France, 
Germany and other parts of Europe are reached 
with the least possible delay. These important ad- 
vantages are secured at comparatively little expense. 
By ralereies to the letters from the postmaster gen- 
eral, and the documents which accompany it, it will 
be seen thatthe lowest bid which that officer re- 
ceived for carrying the mails to England was E a 
0U0, while the expense of sending them to France 
would have been 3300, 000, and to Germany $400,- 
000. The route determined upon, while it opens the 


communication with England and France just re- 


ferred to, connects directly with Germany, at an ex- 
pense of 5400. 000 only; thus making the cost to the 
government $685,000 jess than would have been re- 
quired for the service, if it had been contracted for 
separately. 

The committee are of opinion that a line of mail 
steamers butween New York and Bremen, making 
semi-monthiy trips, and touching at Cowes, will al- 
most immediately sustain itself, and, in a short time, 
after ils complete organization, yield a profit to the 
post office department. 
tage which it will possess in securing the entire of 
Germany and of the north of Europe, which contains 
a population of one hundred and twenty millions, it 
will also receive the Asiatic mail, which, upon the 
completion of the continuous railroad under contract 
connecting that port with the Adriatic sea, can be 
disembarked at Trieste, and sent overland to Bre- 
men in six hours. A large proportion of the emi- 
grants to this country come from Germany; and it is 
assumed as a fact that they would find in this direct 
and rapid transmission of mails a sufficient motive 


for keeping up a correspondence with their friends. 


From 1832 to 1846 no less than 181,819 emigrants 
embarked from Bremen for the United States. The 
emigration from Bremen, compared witb that from 


other ports of the North sea, is immense. In 1845, 


the number of emigrants from Hamburg, was 2, 600; 
from Rotterdam, about 3,000; from Amsterdam, 1,- 


600; from Antwerp, 5,041; and from Bremen, 31, 016. 


‘Vaking it for granted that the amount of correspon- 
dence will bear some ratio to the number of emi. 
grants, Bremen is shown to possess advantages as A 


point of communication which are not to be ſouud in 
other ports. 


Snags. The work done by the United States’ snag 
boats in the Miewesippi and Arkansas rivers, during the 
month of January last, is as ‘oliows: 

By the Hercules, (tuin, ) in the Missisetppi— Abram Tyson, 
master 


Snags raised end removed 197 
Logs, &c., trom shores and bars 423 
Impending trees felled 3,007 
Total 3.627 
By the Dragon, (light draught,) in the Mississippi—Jo- 
sok Pierce, Jr., muster. 
Snags raised and removed 135 
Lo:s, &c., from shores and bars 402 
Impending trees felled - 2,154 
Total 2,691 
By the Gopher, (light draught,) in the Arkansas—L. B. 
` Dunham, masier. 
Snags raiged and removed 309 
Logs, &c., from shores and bars 714 
Stumps and roots blasted 19 
‘Impending trees felled 396 
Total e.. 1,438 
Aggregate of obstructions removed T7156 


Independent of the advan- · 
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UNITED STATES NAVY: - 
NAVY. ESTIMATES. 

The following is a copy of the estimates for the 
inorease of the navy, to which reference. has recent- 
ly been made in both houses of congress. This do- 
cument was addressed to the secretary of the navy, 
ed him transmitted to the committee on naval 
affairs: | 

Navy department, Washington Dec. 30, 1845. 

Sin— We have the bonor to acknowledge the re-. 
ceipt of a copy of the resolution. of the committee on 
naval affairs of the house of representatives, dated 
19th December, 1845, which you transmitted to us, 
end, in compliance with your endorsement, present 
the follow iag considerations for your augges lion: 

“The present state of the country,” to which the, 
committee allude, as a reason for proposing an in- 


The possession of convenient and strongly defended 


Bermuda, Ja- 
in the Baha- 


means with great facility, against the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United States. g 

. It is not in our power to prepare a sufficient force 
to contend directly with the navy of Great Britain 
oh the oceaan, in fleets or squadrons, nor to protect 
our commerce by adequate convoys. * % s 

The principal defence of our cities belongs the 
land batteries, wherever those batteries can com- 
mand the passages to the cities, and keep the ase 
sailing force for a proper length of time under their 

re, . 

There are few positions, however, where mo- 
veable batteries may not be used in connection with 
those on land, to great advantage, and in many cases 
auch ausiliary force would be indispensable. It is 
suggested, therefore, that a class of stesmers should 
be provided that should be able to mount two heavy 
guns, carrying about ten days’ fuel, and have the. 
qualities to enaure their safe navigation along our 
coasts. 

These vessels could be distributed for the general 
service from Maine to the Chesapeake on the At- 
lantic, or the Gulf of Mexico, aud upon the lakes, 
and to be able at all times to concentrate or transfer 
from one point to another, as circumstances might 
render advisable. Another class of coast steamers 
would be required for the protection of the coasts 
and cities which lie on the sounds and civers which 
lie on the Atlantic coast, south of the Chesapeake, 
and on some portion of the Gulf of Mexico. These 
should be calculated expressly for the navigation of 
those shallow waters, but able to carry one heavy 
gun, and with all the other advantages which could 
be given, witb the limited draft of water necessary 

r the free and safe navigation of the interior wa- 
ters on which they are to operate. The number 
Which we would propose for these two classes, is 
one of the larger class, for lakes Michigan and Hu 
ron, and twenty-seven for the Atlantic coast, and 
twelve of the smaller class for the southern coast, 
besides (hose which are now available. 

The existing convention with Great Britain would 
prevent a greater increase on the lakes thau is now 
proposed; but the fact that there are many private 
steamers on the lakes which could be speedily arm- 
ed in case of need, renders, in our opinion, no far- 
ther increase of vessels necessary to secure. our in- 
terests in that quarter. Supplies of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, should, however, be lodged at dif 
ferent ports, ready for use. i 

To enable us to annoy the commerce of Great 
Britain, or to otherwise operate to her injury trddgh’ 
taval means, we would recommend the humber o 
aba steamers, like the Mississippi, bat rather enlarg- 
ed, should be increased to five; that our frigates 
should be increased to thirty, and our sloops of: war 
to forty. It is also deemed advisable that five of the 
frigates und six of the sloops should be fitted with 
such steam arrangements as may be best adapted to‘ 
use in aid of sails, without materially affecting their 
qualities as sailing vessels. 33 

We are aware that the attempt to combine sails 
and steam advantageously, has only met with partial 
success; but it is believed that enough has been ac- 
complished to justify the adoption of the modes which 
are most approved on a few vessels, whilst the re- 
thaining number of those proposed to bë added to 
our force may be arranged for sails only, until our 
information or experience shall warrant the more 
- extensive use of them as an avkifiary. — | 
“Should the augmentation herein proposed be au- 
- thorised in addition to the veseete: whiet-are afloat, 


or upon the stocks at this time, the Whole will re- 


senate the naval estimates, refer 


ceedings of that day, he made the following verbal 
statement. 


occasion to avow,in three words, the reasons for 


— — — 


quire, besides the officers and marines, about 28,630 


men, a number which it is believed may be readily 


procured in a state of war, from our commercial ` 


marine, which is sapposed to employ about one 
hundreed thousand. Your obedtert servants, 
. C. MORRIS, 
L. WARRINGTON, 
ü W. CRANE, 
W. B. SHUBRICK. 
BUREAUX. Estimate of probable expense of steamers, ete. 
3 sea steamers 4550.000 each 51 650.000 
28 coast and lake 130.000 ‘ 3,640,000 
12 small coast do 60.000 720.000 
5 frigates with steam 530,000 „ 2,650,000 
6 sloops with steam 320,000 920,000 
12 frig's with sails only 340,000 4,080,000 
9 sloops 170,000 1,530,000 


75 $16,190,000 


75 estimated 
„Ordnance and stores 1,030,000 
917.220.000 


2.955, 000 
1,060,000 


{eee 


$21,235,000 


In reference to the above, the National Intelligencer 
of the 3d has the following naval estimates: On 
Monday fast, when Mr. Fairfield presented to the 
to In our pro- 


Estimate of existing preparations 
a * supplies 


Aggregate naval estimates 


He said he would avail himself of the 


his having withheld this document from the senate 
heretofore. The first reason he had already stated 
to the senate on a former occasion—to wit, that the 
doeu ment was not placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee-for the pu of being presented to the se- 
nate end ‘printed. On the contrary, the committee 
were requested; after using it, to return it again to 
the secretary, which had accordingly been done.— 
Again, although he had no doubt the secretary of 
tho. navy wduld have cheerfully acquiesced in a re- 
quest to return it again to the committee for the 
purpnse of being presented to the senate and printed, 
if he had understood the senate as wishing it, yet he, 
(Mr. F.) was unwilling tn ask- for the return for 


such purchase. He was opposed to the printing, for 


this and for no other reason, that the extravagaace 
of the recommendations of the chiefs of the naval 
bureaus contained in this document would tend to 
prejudice the country against these heads of bureaus, 
if not against the navy itself. Bui now his views 
had changed. Under the circumstances, he believ- 
ed .it wae due t the president and secretary of the 
navy, as well as lo the committee on naval affairs, 
that the document should be printed. If the com- 
mittee regard the recommendations for buildiag 
seventy five ships of war and steamers, at a cost of over 
twenty one millions of dollars, to be signally extrava - 
gant, neither the president, secretary, nor committee 
will be found in any way implicated in it. On the 
contrary, so far from adopting the recommendations 
of the chiefs of the bureaus, the secretary, in his 
written communications to the committee, resom- 
mended the building of ten war steamers only. This 
recommendation had the sanctipp of the president, 
and was adopted by the committee. A bill was re- 
ported in conformity with it, which is now pending 
before the senate. Mow, although he was once op- 
posed to the printing of this report from the chiefs 
of the naval bureaus, for the reasons stated, he could 
not oppose it longer. The insinuationg were ao fre- 
quently made, eppecigily in the public prints, that 


this paper had been withheld for impryper and sin- 


isler purposes, and tuat, if. made public, it would 
implicate. the president and secrejary of the navy, or 
the committee, in sometbing wrong, mat be now 


ø! felt it was due to them to let the document go forth 
į to the public. He therefore moved that it be printed. 


The Washington correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, (who no doubt is familiar with the views 
ot Mr. Holmes) writes—*You will perceive in the 
congressional report that Mr. Holmes, the chairman 
of ihe committee on naval sffairs has avowed, in 
contradistinction to the declarations of the charrman 
made to his committee by the navy department as 
mentioned in the message a couple of days ago, were 
not confidential and that the commiitee was prepared 
as the organ of the house and rot of the executive to 
submit those communications to the house. He also 
declared that as an n of the house, he would not 
receive any confidential communications from the 
executive. I learn that the purport of those com- 
munications referred to, are as follows: 

The committee were appointed at the beginning 
of the second week of the session. On the second 
meeting of the naval-commitice they passed a reso- 


lution calling on the secretary of the navy to submit | 
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to them more in detail'statéments of ‘the introtise "he 
thought necessary. and which war ‘recammended: tn 
the annual message, togethér witi: estimates as- to; 
the probable cost. No reply waé received ulitil the; 
8th January, when a brief letter was received from 
the secretary recommending: the: building of- the- 
steamers i. e. two frigates, three: sidops, and two 
smaller ones—and also referring the committee to. 
reports and estimates from the bureaus. These, re- 
orts and estimates’ did not accompany thé jetter, 
and on inquiry it was ascertained that they had been 
zent to the senate cammittee. Some time in: Feb- 
ruary the house committeé received these reports 
and found that instead of being estimates of the ex- 
pense of constructing ten steamers as mentioned in 
the secretary's letter, they recommended a very 
large increase in the navy, to the ial effect.— 
That the number of Frigates be ind to Forty. 
Do. Sloop  «“ Phirty. 
Do. Steamers “ Feri. 

Involving an outlay of twenty millions of dollars, 
and the raising of thirty six thousand eight hundred’ 
men. 

What sort of an increase in our naval force this, 
would be may be seen from the following statement 
extracted from the documents accompanying the pre - 
sident’s annual message, of vessels of those deserip- 
tions, now in commission, in ordinary and on the’ 
stocks. | on 4 
W SO: Steamers. 


Vessels in commission, 6 
In ordinary, 4 6 3 
On the stocks, 3 2 2 
Total, 14 23 11 
Proposed by tep’s fm bureaus 40 30 40 
Increase proposed 26 7 29 
The number of men authd- = ; 
rised by existing laws is 7,500 
Do. proposed by reports 36,800 


I learn also that one of the main facts of the. re- 
port of the secretary of war to the military com- 
mittee is a recommendation to accept the services. 


of 50,000 volunteers und organize them on such a 


basis as to allow it to bs increased to 100,000 at a, 
very short notice. 


One thing appears very certain to me, if these re- 
commendations be carried out, and that is, that in-: 
stead of being measures of. precaution merely, they: 
are “war” measures. The idea of charaeterizing-an, 
additional expenditure of thirty millions of dollars. 
as a measure of precaution! It is absurd, unless 
his professions of a desire for peace ace hollom 
and bypoczitical, If they be not—if be be sincere 
ly desirous of peace, and it be his „settled pure 
pose to pursue such a course of policy as may be 
best calculated to preserve, both with Great Britain 
and Mexico, an honorable peace:” if this indeed be. 
his purpose then l say it is absurd to recommend 
sach an increase of the army and navy as will in- 
volve at the outset an expenditure of thirty million 
of dollars as a meesure of “precaution.” - 7 

‘Another thing would also appear evident, and 
that is, that no alteration—at all events no “reduc. 
tion” of the tariff can be expected if such expendi- 
tures are at all contemplated—on the contrary the 
imposition of one levying still higher duties may be 
expected. In any event however, I-can see little, if 
any probability of the enactment of a revenue tariff 
during the present session. The committee of ways 
and: means hae not yet reported any alteration. | aum 
informed that they intend to report substantially, 
Mr. Walker's project, but it is vary doubtfut whether 
any such. bill will pass, ait, pg” Tee Oy | 

The “Union” of the 4th publishes: the following: 
To the editors of the Union—Sia: I soad you a copy 
of the letter received at the time:honorable secretary 
of the navy transmitted the report of the bureaus to 
the navy committee, Jt is dated after the 8h of 
January, and concludes, the watter.. - 3 

| 1. E. HOLMES, 
Chairman naval committee. 
Navy department, Jan. 14, 1846. 

Am-! heve the honor to enclose for the informa- 
iow of tba naved wominntos ot the house of répre- 
sentatives, a copy of -a report made to this depart- 
ment by commodores Morns, Warrington, Crane, 
and Shubrick, in reference to the necessity and man- 
aer of increasing the navy, i 


Tbe resolution of the senate committee baving 


‘been somewhat more spec iſſe in its inquiries tha 


that of the house committee, the enclosed copy wi 
be found more detailed in its statements, than that 
which | had the honor to lransmit fo you last week, 
Very respectfully, yours, GEO. SANCROFT. . 
Hon. LE. Holmes, &c. Ye. Ge, l 

The Baltimore ‘American’ of the 4th says—The 
history of these estimates ‘is ‘a little curious. They 


were trenemiited to the naval committees of the lwo 
houses nearly thiee months ago; yet until the ap- 
pearance of the president’s late special message the 
public knew nothing of their existence. 

There has been è manifest shrinking from re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Let us look at the facts. 

It is known that much perplexity was felt in con- 
gress and throughout the country at the apparent in- 
consistency between the president's langusge and 
bis conduct. The words of the message relating to 
Oregon, were conclusive as to our title to that ter- 
ritory, the necessity of its enforcement, and the ut- 
ter hopelessness of an amicable settlement upon any 
terms which we ought toaccept. Yet along with this 
sort of language not a word was said about the pro- 
priety of preparing for the conflict thus shown to be 

robable, nay almost inevitable. Hence it was in- 

erred that tba president’s language had not been 
rightly interpreted. There was, however, sufficient 
cause of alarm to induce inquiries from the naval 
and military committees of the two houses as to our 
means of defence; those inquiries were made of the 
respective uepartments of war and the navy. What 
the particular interrogatbens were to which answers 
were expected we do not know. 

The debate in the senate went on from day to day; 
and as it proceeded doubts and uncertainty still in- 
creased as to the president's views and purposes.— 
Upon one side it was maintained that he stood upon 
the Russian boundary; that he would not yield an 
inch; that his declerations on this point were so 
clear and strong that language could not make them 
clearer or stronger. On the other hand it was asked, 
if this is o, why bave we no recommendations from 
the president to prepare for the conflict which under 
these circumstances must ensue? Mr. Webster de- 
clared that he could not ry ae that the president 
apprehended war; it passed his conception that such 
a belief could be entertained. If we are to have 
war said Mr. Calhoun, let us know it, that we may 
prepare for it. Let us drop all other legislation and 
pay attention to the measures that would be requisite 

r war, and especially to the finances. 

To put an end to this painful state of uncertainty, 
Mir. Dayton introduced his resolution inquiring whe- 
ther in the judgment of the president the condition 
of our foreign relations was such as to call for any 
additional measures for the ‘public defence. The 
answer to this came in a special message; the presi- 
dent thought that additional measures of defence 
were required. The consideration of auch additional 
provision,” says the message, was brought before 
appropriate committees of the two houses of con- 
gress, in answer to the calls made by them, in re- 
ports prepared, with my sanction, by the secretary 
of war and the secretary of the navy, on the 29th of 
December. and the 8th of January last; a mode of 
communication with congress not unusual, and, un- 
der existing circumstances, believed to be most eli- 
gible.” 

To the reports bere referred to, attention was im- 
mediately turned. There had been a bill reported 
from the military committee to increase the number 
of men in each company of the regular army; and a 
bill from the naval committee of the senate for the 
construction of ten steamers, mostly of small size. 
Dic these bills embody the substance of the reports“ 
alluded to by the president, as made with his sano- 
tion? The additional measures of defence which he 
thought advisable in view of a contingency of a war 
with England. were they all included in the construc- 
tion and arming of ten pew steamers and an increas. 
ed enlistment of tome fifteen hundred men? The 
thing was hardly credible. 


Accordingly interrogations were put to the beads 
of the committees—interrogations answered with 
upparant unwillingness and not satisfactorily. Mr. 
Benton, from the military committee of the senate, 
said that there were documents in the hands of the 
committee from the war department which had 
not been made public, and intimated that it would 
not be proper to publish them. The chairman of 
the naval committee, Mr. Fairfield, was at first 
oblivious; but upon being pressed, he recollected 
that certain estimates for a considerable increase of 
the nary had been transmitted to him. When asked 
what number of new vessel it wee proposed to oon- 
struct, be said he did not remembor. In the bouse 
when Mr. T. Butler King, a member of the naval 
committee, rose io give some information concerning 
these estimates, he was stopped by the majority aod 
not allowed to pena 

The reports from the secretaries of war and the, 
navy have been published since the message appear- 
ed. The former recommends an increased force on 
the sea coast and the northern frontier. Authority 
should, in his judgment, be given to the president 
to accept the services. of volunteers fora year.— 
Fſiy thousand men, at least, the secretary thinks, 
would be required to put the country in a state of 
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defence, in view of a war with England. From the 
secretary of the navy there are recommendations for 
increased accumulations of stores and ordnance, for 
taking away the restriction on the enlistment of sea- 
men, and for the construction of ten steamers of the 
kind specified afterwards in Mr. Fairfield’s bill.— 
The secretary makes no allusion to the large esti- 
mates of the bureau, except merely to say that there 
are estimates accompanying his letter. 

Now it seems there is no one willing to take the 
esponsibility of those estimates. Did Mr. Polk re- 
fer to them or not, in the passage above quoted from 
his special message? He makes allusion to “reports 
prepare, with my sanction, by the secretary of war 
and the secretary of the navy.” Did the latter of- 
ficially, when he sent the estimates from the bu- 
reaux, along with his letter to the committees, intend 
that the estimates should be taken as a part of the 
report i ded by him? Congress looks to the 
heads of departments, and not to heads of bureaux. 

As to the president's meaning it seems clear that 
he did refer to the estimates of the navy department. 
After speaking of the warlike preparations in Great 
Britain, the language of the queen's speech and its 
prompt confirmation in parliament, he saye—*' Under 
this aspect of our relations with Great Britain, I 
cannot doubt the propriety of increasing our means 
of defence, both by laad and sea.” An increase of 
only ten steam vessels to our naval force in view of 
a war with England, is a ludicrous thing. The pre- 
sident must have had reference to the estimates from 
the bureaux as a portion of the report prepares 
with his sanction. In fact Mr. Bancroft speaks of the 
ten steamers as an addition to our peace establish- 
ment merely. 


Now if the president did mean by those reports, 
made to the organs of the two houses of congress, 
with his sanction, three. months ago, to warn the 
country of the danger of apprebended war with a 
powerful nation, what is to be said of the su 
sion of those documeats while a question involving, 
it may be, war or peace, was under discussion, and 
while the whole republic was suffering a painful 
anxiety on account of the president’s seemingly in- 
explicable equivocation? On the other hand, if the 
president did not refer to those estimates, but merely 
to the ten steamers and fifteen hundred new recruits 
as the additional measures of defence to be adopted 
in view of hostilities with England, we have only to 
say thet his oxcellency must have a rare faculty of 
preserving gravity of face while perpetrating a prac- 
tical joke at the expense of a nation’s welfare. 

Iş” Since the foregoing was written we have 
seen in the Intelligencer of yesterday an explanation 
by Mr. Senator Fairfield to the effect that the esti- 
mates from the bureaux were withheld from the 
senate, first because the commitlee were requested 
by the secretary of the navy to return the documents 
alter using them; and secondly because he was him- 
self unwilling that they should be made public lest 
the extravagance of the recommendations should 
prejudice the country against the heads of the bu- 
reaux, if not against the navy itself. If the peo- 
pie,” adds the senator, “regard the recommenda- 
tions for building seventy-five ships of war and steamers, 
ata cost of over twenty-one millions of dollars, to bè 
signally extravagant, neither the president, secreta- 
ry, nor committee will be found in any way impli- 
cated in it. On the contrary, so far from adopting 
the recommendations of the chief of the bureux, the 
secretary, in his written comm@ications to the com- 
mittee, recommended the building of ten war steam- 
ers only.” 

In the last number of the Union it is also stated, 
officiaHy, as we may infer, that the letter of the se- 
cretary of the navy, recommending the ten steamers, 


was the only document from the navy department to 


which the president referred in his special message, 
and that the estimates were not seen by him. 

This explanation takes away nothing from the 
strangeness of the whole proceeding. How came 
those estimates from the bureaux in the hands of 
the naval committee of congress? If they were not 
tbe official reports of the depurtment, sent on the 
responsibility of the secretary, what were they? Are 
there (wo responsible sources from which official in- 
formation on naval affairs is to be sought by con- 
gress— the secretary one and the heads of bureaux 
the other? For which of these is the president of 
the United States responsible? 

But it seems thal the president and the secretary 
are both to draw out «of the affair and leave the 
heads of bureaux alone responsible. The Young 
Hickory can bend and swerve with more pliability 
than the Old Hickory; it would appear so. We had 
believed that the president was treated with indig- 
nity by the long suppression of documents sent to 
the two houses with his sanction. Yet as he does not 
resent such treatment it isnot for us to indulge in a 
Vicarioys sensibility. 


As for the gallant officers at the heads of the bu- 
reaux, their only fault was two much honesty. The 
president in view of the warlike attitude with Eng- 
land, thought that it was our duty to prepare for en 
emergency of strife; and so he tells congre<s in his 
special message, referring at (he same time to the 
reports from the war end navy departments as indicat: - 
ing the extent of the preparations which he thought 
necessary. Now which corresponds better with such 
a state of anticipated danger?—the estimates of the 
bureaux or the frost-bitten report of the secretary? 
The president and Mr. Bancroft would meet the ex: 
tensive preparations of Ergland by an array of ten 
new steamers; the straightforward commodores, who 
supposed the time for plain dealing bad come, re- 
commended seventy-five new vessels at once. If 
the contingency of war should happen it is clear that: 
these seventy-five would be only the beginning of 
the increase of our naval force which the necessities 
of the case would require. Let the country judge 
between (hem. ö 
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. TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
l FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Marcu 31. Mr. Johneon, of La., reported a bill 
to carry into effect the 8th article of the treaty with 

in. 

The Oregon nolice.—Mr. Cass, arose and addressed 
the senate at length. (His speech will be inserted 
at length in a future number.] Having concluded, 

Mr. Ashley, obtained the floor, and then, after an 
executive session—the senate adjourned. 

Apri. 1. Mr. Benton, arose and spoke in argu. 
ment in favor of the 49th line. As his views en the 
present question had not been fully laid before the 
country until the present hour, his speech was lis- 
tened to as one full of import and interest. He was 
followed by Mr. Hannegan, and after a few words 
also trom Mr. Webster, and an executive session, the 
senate adjourned. [Mr. B. 's speech will be seen on 
page 85.) ; 

Apri. 2. Mr. Ashley, having yielded the floor to 
Mr. Cass, F 

Mr. Cass, arose and replied to Mr. Benton's speech 
8 esterday. [For this speech of Mr. C., see page 


— 


—— 


Mr. Benton, rejoined. [See page 91.] 

After a few remarks from Mr. Webster, and an 
executive session—the senate adjourned. 

ApriL 3. The sud-treasury bill, as passed by the 
house was referred to the committee on finances. 

Pilots.—Mr. Johnson, of Md., reported a bill to ree 
peal the pilot act of March, 1837. 

Oregon notice — Mr. Ashley, of Ark., addressed the 
senate for two hours in support of the notice and of 
the American claim to the whole territory up to 540 
40’. 
Mr. McDuffie, next obtained the floor. 

Mr. Webster, arose and expressed a purpose to 
speak in vindication of thé treaty of Washington of 
August, 1842, from the disparagement to which it 
has been subjected in the course of the Oregon dis- 
cussion. Mr. W. said that it was in view of his in- 
tended reply td the allusions ma ic against that troa- 
ty, that he had proposed to the senate a call for cer- 
lain correspondence respecting the northeastern 
boundary which has not yet been published. The 
answer of the president to the call, together with the 
documents called for, are now in the hands of the 
secretary of the senate and Mr. W. added that it ia 
his purpose to move their printing. It is Mr. W's 
purpose to detain the senate for one hour on Monda 
next upon this subject, in case the senator from S. 
Carolina [Mr. Me.] shall conclude his remarks to- 
morrow. The senate adjuurned. 


Arzu. 4. Mr. McDuffie, arose and addressed the 
senate, denying that public opinion claimed beyond 
490, maintaining that universal opinion was settling 
upon the 49th as s proper and fair compromise he- 
(ween the two nations, aod assailing the pretension 
of Spanish claims as a basis of ours, and deprecating 
the horrors and expense of war. The honor of the 
nation was net involved unless rather as demanding 
our sacrifice of all pretensions beyond 49 and com- 
promising upon it. [Fur Mr. McD's speech see p. 92.} 

Mr. Breese, made brief reply to a portion ot Mr. 
McD.'s speech depreciating the value of the terri- 
tory. Mr. McDuffie, rejoined. 

The senate adjourned till 6th. 

Apar 6. After short discussion without final ac- 
tiog upon the bill for distributing the duties among 
the naval bureaus, the order of the day, the Oregon 
notice, was resumed. 

Mr. Webster, arose and spoke at length in vindicas 
tion of the treaty of Washington of August, 1842 — 
Without yielding the foor—the senate adjourned.—~ 
Mr. W. speech will appear herealter.] 8 
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Anil. 7. Mr. Webster, resumed and concluded 
his speech in vindication of the treaty of Washing- 
ton of 1842. In the course of his remarks, Mr. W. 
‘animadverted upon the Van Buren measures respect- 
ing the Caroline in 1838, of his not holding to its 
responsibility the British zovernment which avowed 
Sta responsibility, and of the subsequent pouneing up- 
on McLeod, &c., &c. Mr. W. aleo directed his re- 
marks to a late speech from Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of 
whose character as a man also he freely expressed 
himself, involving also the senator from New York 
[Mr Dickinson] in his retribution. Mr. W. brought 
is speech to a conclusion. 

Mr. Dickinson, gave notice that he would speak 
to-morrow. l 

The senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepwnespay, Arn. 1. The sub-treasury bill.— 
The house went into committee of the whole: and 
‘onsidered the sub-treasury bill. 
Messrs. Grider, of Ky., Harmaneon, of La., Saw- 
ver, of Ohio, Daniels, of N. C., Jones, of Tonn., Hunt, 
of N. V., and Davis, of K., engaged in the debate. 
The committee then rose end the house adjourned. 
Taonspar, APRIL 2.—Sub-treasury bill. The rules 
Wers suspended and the house went at once into com- 
-Bittes of the whole, Mr. Deniels, in the chair. 
Mr. Davis, of Ky., resumed and concluded. his 
#peech in opposition te the bill. 
Mr. Dromgoole followed in reply, after which 
Mr. Martin, of Tenn., addressed the committee 
, for ten minutes in reply to Mr. Smith, of Ia., aud in 
defence of Mr. Polk’s course in 1834 upon the bill 
‘of Mr. Gordon, of Va. Mr. M. dwelling upon the 
fact that Mr. Polk stood in opposition to the princi- 
ple embodied in the sub-treasury system, and looking 
over the vote taken in 1834, found tbat the first man 
„who voted for this Gordon bill was J. Quincy Adams 
of Massachusetts. 
„Mr. Adams rose, but Mr. Martin declined to yield 
the floor. Mr. M. said he desired no controversy 
-with the gentleman from Mass. If he was called 
-bato one he should knock under in advance. He re- 
‘garded the gentleman from Mass. pean much as the 
-- raccoon did Captain Scott—“He should give in and 
come down.” "O 
Mr. Adams with great good humor said, I surrender 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. Marlin—I surrendered to the gentleman in ad- 
vance, and regard it no dishonor to have done so. 
The hour of one o’clock terminated debate. 
Various amendments were offered and rejected 
Without division. 
Mr. Graham, of N. C., proposed one by which the 
sub-treasurers appointed under the bill should be per- 
vonally liable by liens upon their realestate. [This 
amendment was once announced as carried 73 to 66, 
‘but a second count was demanded, and the first count 
reversed 8] to 64.] l 
~ The bill was reported to the committee at 3 
o'clock, and the amendments agreed to generali 
without yeas and nays. The provision requiring all 
the government dues to be paid in gold and silver 
was carried by a vote of 117 to 74 and the bill finally 
‘passed by a vote of 123 to 67. | 
Mr. Constable presented resolutions adopted b 
the legislature oft Maryland, and the house then ad- 
journed. 


„Fair. Arni. 3. A resolution was adopted call- 
ing on the secretary of the navy for a full report on 
the marine corps. 
Mr. Burt, of S. C., arose to absolve the secretary 
of war from the imputations of being concerned in 
the system of secrecy in regard to the secret esti- 
males. 
The Cumberland road bill, was then considered in 
committee of the whole. pits appropriations amount- 
ing to one and a half millions of dollars to each of 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois.] 
Mr. Wick, thought the money asked for would de- 
feat the bill, and therefore he should ask, by way of 
amendment, the value of the money in lands. r. 
. his amendment. in a short speech. 
Assured the members of the house and all future con. 
gresses,, that the voice of his state would never be 
still so Jong as there was a representative from his 
state upon the floor of the house. 
The debate was continued by Messrs. Smith, of 
III.; Pettit, of Ia.; Schenck, of Ohio; C. Smith, of la.; 
Owen, of la.; Ficklin, of Ill.; Payne and Yancey, of 
Ala.; and Tibbatis, of Ky. On motion of Mr. Sims, 
pf 8. C., the committee rose. The house adjouracd. 
. SATURDAY, APRIL 4. A resolution offered by Mr. 
Boyd, to terminate debate on the Cumberland road 
bili was adopted by 94 yeas to G3 nays.. 
The house then went into committee of the whole 
Mr. Cobb, of Ga., in the chair—and took up the 
pri vate calendar, which consumed the remainder of 
the session. The house adjourned. as . 
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Monpay, Apri 6. The rules were suspended for 
the purpose of calling upon the committees for re- 
ports. 

The committee on elections asked to be discharg- 


ed from the further consideration of a petition from | 


citizens of New Hampshire against the right of the 
representatives from that state to their seats in the 
house, they not having been elected in conformity 
with the provisions of the apportionment law, and 
moved that the petition be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Culver, of N. York, moved that the petition 
beveferred back to the committee on elections, with 
instructions to. enquire and report whether said 
members had been elected according to law. 

Mr. C. in a brief speech defended the constitution- 
ality of the apportionment bill, and depicted the re- 
cent successful struggle of New Hampshire to free 
herself from the thraldom of loco ſocoism. 

The whole subject was then laid upon the table 
by a vote of 94 to 55, and the committee proceeded 
with their reports. A large number of private and 
local bills were presented, read twice and referred to 
the committee of the whole. | 

The committee on the judiciary reported a bill to 
create an office of assistant secretary of state, and 
for other purposes. 

The committee on naval affairs reported a resolu- 
tion instructing the committee on commerce to in- 
quire into the causes and best modes of preventing 
the prevalence of small pox and other contagious 
diseases on board of merchant vessels; and that they 
report by bill or otherwise. ss | 


The committee on the library reported a joint re- 
solution to authorize the committee to contract with 
a competent American artist for a painting for the 
vacant panel in the rotunda. The subject to be the 
discovery of America, or some iacident connected 
with the revolution or late war, at the discretion of 
the artist. The price not to exceed the sum author- 
ized in the resolution under which the contract was 
made with Mr. Ingman. 

The house, shortly after, went into committee of 
the whole, Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and the Cumberland road bil! was taken up. 

Mr. Robert Smith, of 11i., addressed the house at 
length, io favor of the bill. 


Mr. McGaughey, of Ia., followed on the same side, 
and in the course of his remarks said that the river 
and harbor bill could not pass the senate unless the 
house passed the Cumberland bill. He was author- 
ized by the senators from his state to say so. This 
might be called log-rolling, but it was a species of 
log-rolling that he was decidedly in favor of. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, of Ia., advocated the bill. The 
time. for debate baving expired, the committee pro- 
ceeded to vote upon the amendments offered. One 
appropriating 500,000 acres of land to each state in 
Union except those which have already received it, 
was adopted. The rest were rejected. 

The question then being upon the adoption of the 
substitute proposed to the whale bill. It was carri- 
ed, 82 to 35. , 

Tbe substitute appropriates land instead of mo- 
ney, as follows: To the stage of Ohio, 154,000 acres; 
Indiana, 921,600; Illinois, 1,389,360; Missouri, I, 
331,832. oe 

The committee rose and reported the bill to the 
house. | 

Mr. Dromgoole, moved to lay the bill upon the ta- 
ble, and upon this motion the yeas and nays were 
ordered and resulled—Ayes 74, noes 84. So the 
motion was lost. | 

The previous question was called. The house ad- 
journed. 


Tuespay, Arni 7. The Cumberland road bill, was 
resumed. The previous question on the substitute 
was then ordered. l a 

The Speaker, decided that the main question was 
upon agreeing to the substitute as amended, and that 
it was not divisible. An appeal was taken end the 
decision of the chair affirmed. 

Mr. Tibbatts, of Ky., moved to recommit the bill. 
‘Out of order. 2 

A motion made to lay the whole subject on the 
table was lost, ayes 82, noes 95. The main question 
was then put and decided in the negative—ayes 77, 
noes 103. The question then recurred on ordering 
the original bill io be engrossed to a third reading, 
and it was lost—ayes 70, noes 106. 

he yeas and nays were as follows: 


Yras—Messre. Abbo, J. Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- j on Oregon. 
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Schenck, Severance, Truman Smith, Thomas Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith. Sturbweatber. Steavast, 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benj. Thompeon, Thurman, 
Tibbats, Tilden, Vinton, Wentworth, White, Wick, 

Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, Young—70. f 
Naxs— Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkin- 
son, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
ames Black, James A. Black, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton 
Wm. G. Brown, Burt, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, 
Cocke, Crozier, Cullom, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Dario, 
Jeffereon Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Docke- 
rv, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Dileworth, E. H. Ewing, Foster, 
Fries, Garvin, Gentry, eat; Gordon, Gratem, 
Grover, Hamlin, Harelson. Harmanson, Hilliard. Hop- 
kins, Hough, George S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hun- 
gerford, J. B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, Joseph Johnson. 
Andrew Johnson, Geo, W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Pres- 
ton King. Thomas B. King. Lawrence, Leake, LaSere, 
Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McConnell, McCrate, James 
McDowell. McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, 
Moulton, Niven, Norrie, » Payne, gg Price, 
Sawtelle, Scammon, 


Rathban, Reid, Rhetr, Roberts, 

ddon, L. H. Sims, Simpson. Stanton, St. John, 
Svkes, Jas. Thompson, Jacob Thompson Treadway, 
Trumbo, Wheaton, Will Wilmot, Wood, Wood- 
ward, Woodworth, Yancey, Yell—106. 1 

A motion was made to re- consider the vote just 
taken, and the house refused to re—consider—so 
Cumberland road bill was defeated. 

The house then went into committee of the whole. 


Riflemen.—The bill from the senate to create a 
0 N of mounted rifemen, and to establish a 
military post on the Oregon, was taken up. 

Mr. Brinkerhof, from the military committee, pro- 
posed sundry amendments. One was to make it a 
ample regiment of riflemen, leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the president to mount it, if, in his judgment, 
nec . Another gives to actual settlers and cul- 
tivators within five miles of any of the posts estab- 
lished, 320 acres of land for the encouragement of 


Brown, 


* 
2 


agriculture. 


Mr. Levin, of Pa., proposed an amendment that the 
officers shall be native Americans, and there 
made a speech of an hour’s length in favor of “Na- 
tive Americanism.” 

Mr. Dromgoole, replied and said that native Ame- 
ricanism was an obsolete idea, worse than the U.S. 
bank. The house adjourned. 


Wennespay, Aru. 8. Slave trade. Mr. Adams, 
offered a resolution calling for the correspondence of 
Mr. Gordon, consul of the United States at Rio Ja- 
neiro, if not incompatible with public interest, in 
reference to the slave trade carried on between Bra- 
zil and the Coast of Africa. Adopted. The house 
went into committee of the whole upon the senate 
bill for raising a company of riflemen and for the 
protection of the Oregon country. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tenn., briefly addressed the come 
mittee, mainly in reply to the Native American 
speech of Mr. Levin, delivered yesterday. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Gordon, of 
N. York, Yell, of Atk., and G. W. Jones, of Tenn., 
on the merits of the bill. 


Mr. J. W. Campbell, of New York, followed in a 
speech of one hour’s length, in vindication of the 
principles of the Native American party, and in fa- 
vor of extending the period required for the natu- 
ralization of foreigners to twenty-one years. 

Mr. Woodruff, of N. York, then apop for an hour 
on the same side, and was followed by 

Mr. Chpman, of Mich., in opposition to Native 
Americanism as an unhallowed effort of the whig 
party to secure the vote of the disaffected of the de- 
mocratic party. 

Mr. McConnell, obtained the floor and made one of 
his characteristic speeches. f 

The debate was farther continued by Messra. Hop- 
kine, of Va., Devis, of Miss., Sawyer, of Ohio, Rath- 
bun, of N. York. and Thompson, of Pa., who spoke 
of the merits of the question, and then the commit- 
tee rose, and the house adjourned. 


MR. BENTON’S SPEECH. 


, IN THE SENATE, APRIL Ist, 1846. 

Mr. Denton mait ne Gid not rise to make any speceh, 
but merely to vindicate history, and the intelligeace 
of the senate, from an error into which the senator 
from Michigan, not now in bis seat, (Mr. Cass,) had 
fallen yesterday, m relying on Mr. Greenhow’s book 
That book maintained that the commis- 


mun, Blanchard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, Wm. W. Camp - | saries had never acted under the treaty of Utrecht; 
2, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cranston, Culver, had never established the limits between the British 


Cummins, Cunningham, Dixon, Douglass, Faran, 
lin, Foot, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Henley. 
Samuel D. Habbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll. Jueeph-R. Ingersoll, Lewis, Levin, 
Jong. McClernand, J. J. McDowell, McGaughey, Mce- 

lvaine, Moree, Moseley, Owen, Pettit, Pollock, Ram- 
sey, Relfe, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawyer, 


Fick | and French possessions in North A merica; had dose 


‘nothing on the subject. And the senator from Michi- 
n, holding Mr. Greenhow to be right, bad adopted 

is opinion, and laid so much stress upon the fact of 
the action of these commissaries, as to make his fu- 
ture conduct ‘upon the Oregon question dependent 
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apon it. If Mr. Greenhow was wrong, and the 
vom issaries · hed ,acted end established the parallel 
of 490, and this fact was proved, he (Mr. B.,) uv- 
«deretood the senator from Michigan to say that he 
would give up the Russian limit of 540 40’, and 
‘Dever say any thing more about Oregon north of 490. 
This is a penalty which Mr. B. would not have im- 
posed: it was giving to the line of the treaty of Utrecht 
consequence and importance which he would not 
, haxe attributed to it. But the senator from Michi- 
gan had judged for himself, and judged deliberately; 
„Tor his speech was well prepared, and it was his own 
-act to meke hie future conduct dependent upon the 
- correctness of Mr. Greenhow's opinion, which he 
“had quoted and adépfed. Mr. B. would show by the 
highest evidence, that the commissaries did act; that 
they did establish the limits between France and 
, Great Britain in North America; and that the 49th 
, paraltel wag one of the lines established; and, hav- 
„ing shown this, be would make no argument upon it, 
make ne applies uon of the fact, but content 
«bimself with vindicating history at an essential point, 
‘and ‘ledve it to the senator from Michigan to give it 
the influence upon his own conduct which he should 
think proper. ae ae 
. Mr. B. then made a statement introductory to the 
‘proofs which he meant to introduce, and showing 
ow the treaty of Utrecht had become applicable to 
this question of boundary between the United States 
“and Great Britain. ‘It grew out of the purchase of 
‘Louisi3na, und was coeval with that purchase. It 
was known to every body that the northwestern cor- 
ner of the United States could sot be closed, be- 
‘cause there wos an impossible cell in the treaty of 
1783. Ii called for a due west course from the Lake 
‘of the Woods to the ‘Mississippi, when such course 
“would neter strike the Mississsppi—the lake being 
north of the head of that river. Upon the supposi- 
‘tion that the line due west from the take would strike 
the river, the right to its free navigation was grant- 
‘ed to the British hy the treaty of peace; but, on 
‘finding that the -lipe would not strike the river, the 


(Mr. King having asked leave to return when he 
had concluded his treaty,) to bring this deticate busi- 
ness before the British government, and satisfy them 
at once upon the point of the non-ratification of the 
fifth article. The treaty of Utrecht furnished the 
justification, and Mr. Monroe was instructed to urge 
it accordingly. 

Mr. B. said this extraordinary statement brought 
him to the production of his authorities. He would 
now have recourse to the language of others, and 
would read a paragraph from the first letter of Me. 
Madison to Mr. Monroe on this subject: 

“If the fiſth article be expunged, the north bound - 
ary of Louisiana will, as is reasonable, remain the 
same in the hands of the United States as it was in 
the hands of France, and be adjusted and establish- 
ed according to the principles and authorities which 
in that case would have been applicable. There is 
reason to believe that the boundary between Louisi- 
ana and the British territories north of it were actu- 
ally fixed by commissioners appointed under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and that this boundary was to run 
from the Lake of the Woods westwardly, in latitude 
49 degrees; tn which ease the fifth article would be nu- 
gatory, as the line from the Lakeof the Woods to the 
nearest source of the Mississippi, would run through 
territory which on both sides of the line would be- 
long to the United States. Annexed is a paper 
stating the authorily on which the decision of the 
cum missioners under the treaty of Utrecht rests, and 
the reasoning opposed to the construction, making 
the 49th degree of latitude the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, with marginal notes in support of that 
construction. This paper will put you more readily 
into possession of the subject, as it may enter into 
your discussions with the British government. But 
you will perceive the necessity of recurring to the 
proceedings of the commissioners, as the source of 
authentic information. These are not within our 
reach here, and it must, consequently, be left to your 
own researches and judgment to determine the pro- 
per use to be made of them.” 


word; nor did the other branch of the subject en: 
counter the least difficulty. The Utrecht treaty car- 
p ; ried ali through. But let Mr. Monroe speak: for 
.. The fifth article of the treaty then signed deflect- | himself. In his letter to Mr. Madison, of Septem- 
ed the line so as to reach the Mississippi on the short- | ber 8, 1804, he says: 
est course; and this was done in conformity to in-| ‘We then proceeded to examine the convention 
„struotions from the government of the United States. | respecting the boundaries, in the light in which the 
This treaty was signed in the spring of 1803; and it ratification by tho president presented it. On that 
20 happened that about the game time—namely, | subject, also, I omitted nothing which the documents 
twelve days before the signature of the treaty in in my possession enabled me to say; in aid of which 
‘London—the treaty, without the knowledge of Mr. I thought it advisable, a few days afterwards, to send 
King, for the sale of Louisiana to the Untited States, to his lordship a note explanatory of the motives 
Was signed. The two treaties arrived in the United | which induced the president and senate to decline 
States together, and Mr. Jefferson immediately saw | ratifying the fifth article. As the affair had become 
the advantage which the Louisiana treaty gave him | by that circumstance in some degree a delicate one, 
in cutting off forever the British, both from the na- and as it was in its nature intricate, I thought it im- 
vigation of the Mississippi and ftom the whole valley | proper to let the explanation which I had given rest 
of that river. The most accomplished diplomatist on the memory of a single indtvidual. By commit- 
in America—perhaps equal to any in Europe—he | ting it to paper, it might be better understood by 
aw at once that the acquisition of Louisiana put us Lord Harrowby, and by the cabinet, to whom he will 
in the shoes of the French in all treaties applicable | doubtless submit it.” 


to that provinco; (hat il especially made us a perty) In this extract (resumed Mr. B.) Mr. Monroe 
to the gion 4 of Utrecht; gave us the benefit of the shows that he held a conversation with Lord Har- 
“fine 49; established under that treaty; and he imme- | rowby, the British secretary of state, and used the 
“diately determined to recommend to the senate the Utrecht treaty for both the purposes for which he 
rejection of the fifth article of the treaty. signed: at | had been instructed to use it, and with perfect puc- 
‘London, and to rely ‘afterwards upon the Utrecht | cess. He also shows that, unwilling to leave such 
treaty as a matier-of right to force the British out oſ an important mauer. io the memory of an individual, 
the valley, of the Misyasippi. The senate concurred | he drew up the substance of his conversation in 
writing, aud delivered it to Lord Harrowby; that he 


with him, They, rejected the fifth article of the trea- 
ty; and then the double’ duty presented itself to be might lay it before the cabinet. The productson of 
this paper, then, is the next link in the chain of. the 


at London 

The rejection of tio ‘artiele of the {reaty was to | evidence to be laid before the senate; and here it is: 
be justified, the treuty of Utrecht waste e ptoad | Paper respecting the bou of the Uni ed States, de- 
against the British, to put an end to their darling de- livered to Lord Harrowby, Sept. 5, 1806. 
„eire to obtuim the navigation of the Mississippi. The} By the tenth urticle of the treaty of Utrecht, it 
.firat was a delicute- duty. The non-ralification of a is agreed ‘that France shall restore to Great Britain 
treaty ; concluded under instructions, except for good the bay and straits of Hudson, together with all 
- Cause, is, by the law of nations, an injury to the ad- lends, seas, seacoasts, rivers, and places situate in 
verre power, implying a breech of faith but liule the said bay and straits which belong thereunto,’ 
‘short pf the enormity of violating the same treaty &c. It is also agreed ‘that commissaries shall be 
‘after ils ratification. To show this good cause—to | forthwith appointed by eaeh power to determine, 
- justify. ourselves for a rem ing breach of faith—was | within a year, the limits between the said bay of 
the immediate careof Mt. Jefferson; and immedi- Hudson and the places appertaining io. the French; 
‘alely:after the: senate: bad acted upon the two trea- | and also describe and seule, in like manner, the 
- ties, nrineiy, on, the 14th of Febraary, 1804, Mr. | boundaries between the other British and French co- 


Medes, secretgryof-atsta, wrote ta Nr. Moprop, |lonins in these parts.’ 
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„Commissgries were accordingly appointed by 
each power, who executed the stipulations of the treaty 
in establishing the boundaries proposed by it. They fix- 
ed the northern boundary of Canada and Louisiana 
by a line beginning in the Atlantic, at a cape or 
promontory in 58° 30’ north latitude; thence, south- 
westwardly, to the Lake Mistasin; thence, further 
southwest, to the latitude of 49° norta from the 
equator, and along that line indefinitely.” 


Mr. B. stopped the reading, and remarked upon 
the extract as far as read. He said this was a state- 
ment—a statement of fact—made by Mr. Monroe to 
Lord Harrowby, and whiob, of itself, established 
‘the twofold fact, that the commissaries cid act under 
the treaty of Utrecht, and established the 49th pare 
allel as the boundary line between France and Great 
Britain, from the Lake of the Woods indefinitely 
west. How unfortunate that the senator from Michi- 
gan had not looked to autbentic documents, instead 
of looking to Mr. Greenhow's book, and becoming 
its dupe and its victim. if so, he never could have 
fallen into the serious error of denying the establish- 
ment of the line under the treaty of Utrecht; and 
the further serious error of saying that Mr. Menroe 
had added nothing to Mr. Madison's statement, and 
hed left the question as doubtful as he found it. In 
point of fact, Mr. Monroe added the particulars of 
which Mr. Madison had.declared his ignorance; adé@ 
ed the beginning, the eourses, and the ending of the 
line; and stated the whole with the precision of u 
man who had tuken his information from the pro- 
ceedings of the commissaries. And to whom did he 
deliver this paper? To a British secretary of state, 
to be laid before the king in cabinet council, and to 
be used against the power who was party to the 
treaty! And what did Lord Harrowby say? Deny 
the fact, like the senator who is so unfortunate as tp 
follow Mr. Greenhow, or even resist the argument 
resulting from the fac? Not at all. He made no 
objection to either the fact or the inference; and Mr. 
Monroe thus proceeded to apply his facts, and to 
urge the exclusion of the British from the navigation 
of the Mississippi and its entire valley, as a matter 
of right, under the Utrecht treaty, and by the provi- 
sions of which they could hold no territory south of 
49. Hear him: 


«By Mitchell’s map, by which the treaty of 1783 
was formed, it was evidert that the northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods was at least as high 
north as the latitude of 49 degrees. By the observa- 
tions of Mr. Thompson, astronomer to the North- 
western company, it appears to be in Jatitude 49 deg. 
37 min. By joining, then, the western boundary of 
Canada to its northern in the Lake of the Woods, 
and closing both there, it follows that it was the ob- 
vious intention of the ministers who negotiated the 
treaty, and of their respective governments, that the 
United States should possess all the territory lying 
between the Lakes and the Mississippi, south of the 

aralle! of the 49th degree of north latitude. This 
is confirmed by the courses which are afterwards 
pursued by the treaty, since they are precisely those 
which had been established between Great Britain 
and France in former treaties. By running due west 
from the northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods te the Mississippi, it must have been intend- 
ed, according to the lights before them, to take the 
parallel of the 49th degree of latitude as established 
under the treaty of Utrecht; and pursuing thence the 
course of the Mississippi to the 31st degree of fati- 
tude, the whole extent of the wesiern boundary of the 
United States, the boundary which haa been estab- 
lished by the treaty of 1783 was actually adopted.— 
This conclusion is further snpported by the liberal 
spirit which terminated the war of our revolution; it 
having been manifeatly the intention of the parties 
to heal, as far as could be done, the wounds which it 
had inflicted. Nor is it essentially weakened by the 
circumstance that the Mississippi is called for by the 
western coarse from the bake of the Woods, or that 
its navigation is stiputated In favor of both powers. 
Westward ‘of the Mississippi, to the south of ‘the 
‘ninth degree of north latitude, Great Britain 
there no territory; that river was her western 
boundary. In running west, and iia apes pe | 
to the river, it was impossible not io cat for its aud, 
on the supposition that ft took its source within the 
limita of the Hudson Bay company, it was natural 
that it should stipulate the free mavigation of the 
river; buf, in so doing, it is presumed that her gov- 
ernment respected ihore a delicate sense of what it 
might be supposed to owe to the interest of that- com- 
pany, than any strong motive of policy, founded on 
the interests of Canada or its other possessions in 
that quarter. As Great Britsin ceded at the same 
time the Floridas to Spain; the navigation of the 
Mississippi to her sabjects, if it took place, being 
under a foreign jurisdiction, could not fail to draw 


from ber own territories the resources which proper- 
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ly belonged to them, and therefore could not be view- 
ed in the light of a nalional advantage 

“After the treaty of 1783, and at the time the con- 
vention in contemplation was entered into, the state 
of things was, as is above stated. The territory 
which Great Britain held west of the Lake of the 
Woods, was bounded south by the forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude; that which lay between the Lake 
of the Woods and the Mississippi, southward of that 
parallel, belonged to the United States; and that 
which lay to the west of the Mississippi to Spain.— 
It being, understood, by more recent discoveries or 
observations, that the source of the Mississippi did 
did not extend so high north as hed been supposed; 
and Great Britain having shown a desiré to have the 
boundary of the United States modified in such 
manner as to strike that river, an article to that ef- 
fect was inserted in the late convention; but, io so 
doing, it was not the intention of the American 
minister or of the British minister to do more than 
simply to define the American boundary. It was not 
contemplated by either of them that America should 
convey to Great Britain any right to the territory ly- 
ing westward of that line, since not a foot of it be- 
longed to ber; it was intended to leave it to Great 
- Britain to settle the point as to such territory, or such 


portion of it as she might want, with Spain, er 


rather with France, to whom it then belonged. At 
this period, however, certain measures respecting 
the Mississippi, and movements in that quarter took 
place, which s¢emed to menace the great interests of 
America that were depeadent on thal river. These 
excited our senaibility, acute and universal, of which, 
io an equal degree, her history furnishes few exam- 
ples. ey led to a discussion, which terminated io 
a treaty with France, by which that power ceded to 
the United States the whole of Louisiana as she had 
received itof Spain. This treaty took place on the 
30th of April, 1803, twelve days only before the 
convention between Great Britain and the United 
States was signed, and some days before the adop- 
tion of such a treaty was known to the plenipoten- 
tiaries who negotiated and signed the convention. 


“Under such cireumstances, it is impossible that 
any right which the United States derived under that 
treaty could be conveyed by this convention to Great 
Britain, or that the minieters who formed the con- 
vention could have contemplated such an effect by it. 

hus the stipulation which is contained in the filth 
article of the convention has become, by the cession 
made by the treaty, perfectly nugatory; for, as Great 
Britaio bolus no territory south of the forty-ninth de- 
gree of north latitude, and the United States the 
whole of it, the line proposed by that article would 
run through a country which now belongs exalusive- 
ly to the latter.” ’ 

This reasoning (said Mr. B.) was conclusive, and 
in the course of the negotiations which followed, 
both parties actuaily pro d articles, adopting the 
Ttrecht line from the Lake of the Woods, with a 
praviso against ils application to the country west of 
the Rocky mountains. Ia adopting the line both ar- 
ticles were identical; the provisos were the same; 
she only diflereace was in the modification of the ex- 
tent of the line. Here they are: 

icle 5, as proposed. by the American commissioners. 

“It is agreed that a line drawa due north or south 
{as the case may require) from the northwestern 
part of the Lake of the Woods, until it shall inter- 
sect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and 
from the point of such intecsection due west along 
and witb the said parallel, shall be the dividing line 
between his majesty’s territories and thase of the 
Vaited States to the westward of the said lake; and 
that the said line to and along with the said purallel 
aball, form the southern boundary of his majesty’s 
territories and the northern boundary of the said ter- 
ritories of the United States: Provided: That poth- 
ing in the presen? article shall be construed to ex 
fend to tbe. northwest coast of America, or. 10 the 
territories belonging to or claimed by either party on 
the continent of America to the westward of the 
tony mountains.“ 


cle 5, 48 the British Commissioners would agree to 
make il , 


«it is agreed that a line drawn due north. or south 
¢as the case may reqaire) ftom the most northwest- 
esn point, of the Lake of the Woods, until it aball 
intersest the: forty-ninth parallel of noeth latitude, 
and from the point of such mierscction. due west, 
along and with the said parallel, shalt be the dividing 
line between hu majesty t territorses and those of the 
United States to the westward of the said lake, as 
Jar as their ve territories extend in that quarter; 
and that the said kne shall, to that extent, ſorm Lie 
southern sounpary of his majeaty’s said. territories, 
and the northern boundary of the said territories ol 


the United States: Provided, That nothing. in the fr 


Present artecle shali be construed ta extend to the 
busthwest coast of America, or to the territories be- 


longing to or claimed by either party on the oonti- 
nent of America, to the westward of the Stony 
mountains.” | 

Here is concurrence (said Mr. B.) in the proceed- 
ings of the commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht. 
Here is submission to that treaty on the part of the 
British, and a surrender under its inexorable provi- 
sions all pretensions to the long-cherished and dar- 
ling pursuit of the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
True, the article did not then ripen into a treaty 
stipulation. It was many years afterwards, namely, 
at London, in 1818, that this line of 49 was estab- 
lished to the Rocky mountains; but the offer of the 
articles in 1807 was conclusive of the pretension, 
and though mentioned at Ghent in 1815, it was quick- 
ly abandoned. 


The question now (Mr. B. said) was to see what 
reception these articles met with at home—met with 
from Mr. Jefferson, to whom they were of course 
immediately communicated. And here let Mr. Jef- 
ferson speak for himself, as speaking through Mr. 
Mudison, in a letter to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, 
(Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, having then joined Mr. 
Monroe, in London,) under date of July 30th, 1807: 

“Your letter of April 25th, enclosing the British 
project of a convention of limits, and your ee 
amendments, have been duly received. The follow- 
ing observations explain the terms on which the 
president authorizes you to close and sign the inatru- 
ment: 

“The modification of the 5th article (noted as one 
which the British commissioners would have agreed 
to) may be admitted, in case that proposed by you to 
them be not attainable. But it is much to be wished 
and pressed, though not made an ultimatum, that the 
proviso to both should be omitted. Thisis, in no view 
whatever, necessary, and can have little other effect 
than as an offensive intimation to Spain that our 
claims extend to the Pacific ocean. However rea- 
sonable such claims may be, compared with those of 
others, it is impolitic, especially at the present mo- 
ment, to strengthen Spanish jealousies of the United 
States, which it is probably an object with Great 
Britain to excite by the clause in question.” 


This, Mr. President, was Mr. Jefferson’s opinion of 
the line of 49°—for it thronghout—in its whole ex- 
tent, “indefinitely,” as settled under the treaty of 
Utrecht; and not only for it, but earnestly and press- 
ingly so. He was for cutting off the proviso, and 
letting the line run through to the ocean! And who 
and what was Mr. Jefferson, in relation to this Ore- 
gon river, the title to which was to have been set- 
tled by this line? He was, we might say, its very 
discoverer; for, long before the time of Lewis and 
Clarke, and even before that of Gray, when in an- 
other part of the world—when the United States 
minister to France under the Confederation—his 
philosophic mind told him that the lofty ridge of the 
Rocky mountains, penetrating the region of eternal 
snow, and traversing the country north and south; 
must turn waters each way—to the west ag well as 
to the east—and send a river to the Pacific ocean as 
well as to the Guif of Mexico; his philosophic 
mind saw this, and his practical genius proposed the 
realization of his vision. The young and intrepid 
traveller, Ledyard, was then m Paris, on bis wax to 
commence that African expedition in which he so 
unfortunately lost his life. Mr. Jefferson proposed 
to him to relinquish that design—to betake himself 
to a new theatre—to the new world, and to the west- 
ern slope of the American continent. He pro 
to hin to proceed to St. Petersburg, furnished with 
the proper letters to obtain the permission and the 
protection of the Russian government, to proceed 
overland to Kamschatka —oroas the sea at Bebriog’s 
straits—follow the coast down ustil he came to the 
great river which must be there—then follow it up 
to its. source in the Rocky mauntains—aod, crossing 
aver come down the Missouri. This is what Mr. 
Jefferson proposed to Mr. Ledyard some sixty years 
ago: twenty years afterwards, and when President 
ot the United States, he carried his idea into. effect 
aoup the expedition of Lewis end Clarke. Their 
expedition was the execution of the object. p 
to Ledyard; and nobly did they execute it. Their 
return route was perticulerly valuable. din 
covered the faute on Ihe, return voyage which wall 
be the commercial route between us and Asia. The 
year after their return, a Mr. Henry, of Missouri, 
discovered the South Pass, and through It the over- 
land line of travel will forever be; but the return 
route of Lewis and Clarke will be the route of oom · 
merce. It presents but two hun ired and ten miles 
of land carringe between the Great Falls.of Mise 
sourj and the Upper Falls of the Columbia, passing 
the mountains through a low gap and a ſerule coun- 
try, lang marked by a large jndian and buffalo 


Ar. Jefferson, in, this proposition to Lauber, sod 
in this expedition of Lewis and larke, stands forth 


as the virtual discoverer and almost the fathor of the 
Columbia river. It was the child of his affections 
and of his pride, and he cherished it not merely as 
an objeet of science, but of the greatest utility. He 
looked to it for great practical benefils to his coun- 
try; yet he, forty years ago, in the very year after the 
return of Lewis and Clarke, and when enthusiasm 
for their success filled every bosom, and his own 
more than all, proposed, and not only , but 
pressed the proposition, to make 49° the line of divi- 
sion throughout to the sea. He knew very well what 
he was about then, and where that liae would rua. 
The coast of the Pacific had been well surveyed: the 
course of the Columbia. from its. mouth to the Upe 
per Falls, near the mouth of Clarke’s river, just bo- 
low latitude 49°, was meandered by Lewis and 
Clarke, and well presented in their map. He knew 
what he was about,. and be proposed the latitude of 
490 throughout. I mention this as an historical faot, 
and to show his opinion of the treaty of Utrecht. 
And here I close what I have tosay in relation to 
that treaty as depending upon British and American 
authority. It is surely enough; but there was an- 
other party to the treaty—France; and to complete 
the proof, it will be as appropriate as convenient to 
conclude the matter with a brief exhibition of French 
testimony. Here it is, (said Mr. B., displaying two 
huge folio volumes, and opening some maps;) here 
it is: Postlewait’s Commercial Dictionary with D’An- 
ville's maps, dedicated to the Duke of Orleans. 

Mr. B. then pointed out the line established under 
the treaty of Utrecht, and read the account of it as 
given in a note on the upper left-hand corner of the 
map. The description was in these words: 

t The line that parts French Canada from British Ca- 
nada was settled by commissarics after the peace of Utrecht, 
making a course from Davis’ Inlet, on the Allantic sea, _ 
down to the 49th e, through the Lake Abitibis to the 
Northwest ocean: therefore, Mr. D'Anville’s dotted line, 
east af James’ bay, is false.” 

This map was made by D’Anville, the great French 

ographer of his age, and dedicated to the Duke. of 

rleam, and said to have been made under the pa- 
tronage of the late Duke, who is said, in a. note 
upon the map, to have expended one thousand pounds 
upon its construction and engraving. The late Duke 
was probaby the Regent Duke who governed France 
during the minority of Louis XV.; and, if.so, the 
map may be considered as the. work of the French 
government itself. Be that as it may, it is the au 
thentic French testimony in favor of the line of 
Utrecht; that line, upon the non-existence of which 
the senator from Michigan has staked the reversal of 
his Oregon position.* * 

Mr. B. said he was no great advocate for the map 
argumeot—for the collection of two piles of mapa, 
one having a line upon it, the other without a line, 
and then assigning the victory to the tallest pile. He 
was no great advocate for the map argument; and if 
he was, the two maps before him would be a fine il- 
lustration of its folly; for the two before me, though 
made by the same author, and adapted into the same 
work, would fall into two different piles, one with 
and one without the line, one. with and one without 
the descriptive memorandum. Confronted in a pile; 
where the biggest pile was to carry the day, they 
would neutralize each other; but, examined by the 
test of chronology and the lights of history, they be- 
came consistent, intelligible, and potent. One was 
made in 1752, the other in 1766, and each was right 
according to its time. In the interval between these 
two dates, namely, in 1763, the line cnaged to exist! 
Great Britain. acquired Canada, the line no longer 
had application, and from that time ceased to appear 
on maps. What was necessary in 1752 became use- 
less in 1766. „ n 


— .— — 
(*Mr Greenhow, in a communication, dated April 2d, 
in the Washington Union, states that the map cited by 
Mrs Benton, is not the true original map of D’Anviile, or 
a correct eo y of it, but is an English copy, published in 
Lenden. in N52, as “greatly improved by John Bolton,” 
which unprove ments partiy im the interpolation of 
the pretended line of 49°, so as thereby. toe the ine 
definite gaims of France in the interior of N. etica, 
arising out of her possession of Lovigjana, as by D'An» 
villc’s vrigiual imap, and "i +’ them away in favor 
of G. Britain, whose charter to their Hudaon y Com- 
pany lim::ed that company to thd tivers flowing into tle 
udeon bay, and did not extend them eo far south or 
southwest as the to 490. Mr. Greeahow says that the 
British government porceivir the adwantages that would 
accrue fo G. Britain n Presumption of Madison 
and Monroe that the commissaries yader the Utrecht 
treaty Aad, in fact, run the line, took care, of course, not 
to carp at their statement or opinion. No such line is to 
be found: on the real mep o! D Any His map was 
published in Paris, in 1746, under che patronage of the 
Duke of Orleans, (not the regent, who hed been then 
dead for 23 ygars,) aT tha nE omitted to read 
the title of the map which he bas ya d, ou whieh the; 
frot ‘Englistr character is stated, ft is ‘not for me, 
saye Mr. Greenhow, to conjecture.”’] 


The great fact is now established. The commis- 
saries did meet under the treaty of Utrecht: they did 
execute the stipniations of that treaty; they did de- 
termine the limits between the French and British 
possessions in North America, and the parallel of 
forty-nine, from the Lake of the Woods indefinitely 
to the west, was one of the boundaries established 
by them. 

I make no application of this fact. I draw no ar- 
gument from it. I do not apply it to the question of 
title. Tam not arguing title, and will not do it; but 
Iam vindicating history, assailed at a vital point by 
the book which Sas been quoted and endorsed. I am 
vindicating the intelligence of the American senate, 
exposed to contempt in the eyes of Europe by a sup- 
posed ignorance of a treaty which is one of the great 
political landmarks in Europe and America; and I 
am demonstrating to the senator from Michigan that 
the condition bas become absolute on which he 
bound himself yesterday to reverse his Oregon posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the senator from Michigan gives us 
some just and wise observations on the frivolous and 
ridiculous causes which have sometimes involved 
great nations in terrible war. But I think that, in 
one of his illustrations, he ſell into a misapplication 
of an historical fact, and that without the aid of 
Greenhow'’s book. It was the case of the war re- 
sulting from the water on the lady’s gown. The in- 
cident, I suppose, of the water and the gown, in 

- which two ladies were dramalis persona, and a little 
dog a prominent figurante, took place in the cout of 
Queen Anne; took place—not transpired. Do not 
write me down transpired, or I shall certainly expire. 
This incident took place in the Court of Queen 
Anne, the imperial Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
I call her imperial who could say to the proudest of 

- the old English Dukes that the widow of Jobn, Duke 

of Marlborough, married no man, not even an em- 
peror. This lady and her dog was a party on one 
side, and Mrs. Masham on the other—and was the 
opposite of producing war. It actually led to peace; 
for the Queen taking part with Mrs. Masham, quar- 
felled with the Duchess, and then with the Duke of 
Marlborough, and so recalled him from his com- 
mand, stopped the career of victory, and then made 
peace—the very peace whose benefit we are now 
Claiming, that of Utrecht. And thus the incident of 
the fore and the water throws its point ahd power 
on the other side, and actually connects with the 
very point © have been establishing. 


Mr. B. had not voted for the purchase of Green- 
how’s book; he had but a poor opinion of books 
compiled in the closers for the instruction of men of 
business. They were generally shallow, of no use 
to the informed, and dangerous to the uninformed, 
whom they led astray; and to the indolent, who 
would trust to their superficial glosses, without go- 
ing to the fountain head, and seeking truth at the 
bottom of the well. So of the book in question.— 
Had it not been for Greenhow’s Oregon the senator 
from Michigan weuld heve sought the history of the 
trealy of Utrecht in the authentic documents which 
our library ooutains, and would have found the 
truth, and would have been to-day a free man, and 
not a prisoner, as he constituted himself yesterday, 
in the hands of the Fort? Nines. He is now their 
prisoner, duomed to dwell at 49. He is not killed, 
but taken. We may say of him as the consoling 
messenger said to Penelope: 

Tze great Ulysses ia not dead, 

But tar trom wite and son, 
= He lives a prisoner, on a desert isle, 

I will not follow the poet and say— 

Detained by savage men!” | 
For the Forty Nines are not savage, but peaceful 
and werciful, and will allow the captive the full lib- 
erty of his person, oo his parole of honor yesterday 
given, on a condition now become absolute, pever to 
pass 49; never to use that uame of omen, the Rus- 
Sian line. This is a sad terminatiou—almoct ridicu- 
jous—ot his warhke commencement. Ii ts the fruit 
of his dependence on Greenhow’s bouk. That bvok 
has been the bit le dug of hw catastrophe. Hence- 
forth the senator's occupstion is gone. War- in- 
evitable Wat—can ne longer be the burden of hig 
song. War is vow evitable. Inevitubslity bas re- 
versed its application. It is peace that is now inevi- 
table, and henceforth, we must hear that dulcet 
sound. 

The effect of this change in the senator's position 
must be great. On the Grecian band, of whom he 
is the Agamemnon, it must have a most diminisbing 
effect. ‘That band for some months bas been sitting 
for the picture which the poet drew of our grand- 
mothers in (be time of long wasted gowns and (ght 
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„Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 
But now the sudden deduction of so much weight 
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and strength, in the person of their chief, must leave 
them almost nothing. On the future conduct of the 
campaign it must have a decisive effect, for the 
Ajaxes of this expedition, both big and little, must 
renounce it when their great chief has imposed the 
penalty of silence und inaction on himself. On the 
country it must have a fine effect, for the alarms of 
war will suddenly cease. On the treasury the effect 
will be delightful. The twenty-one millions extra for 
the armament of the navy, and the eight or nine 
millions extra for the army, will cease to be wanted. 
The military and naval committees. if not wise, have 
at least been lucky. They delayed to report bills for 
these thirty millions, and to-day they become unne- 
cessary. Inactivity, in them, iſ not masterly, has at 
least been profitable; it has saved thirty millions of 
extra taxes, or loans, to the people 

But 1 conclude. I have made no speech upon 
Oregon, and will make none at this time. And here 
I will answer publicly a question which is often put 
to me privately, ‘'‘ Why don't you speck?” Answer: I 
profess to be a friend to this administration, and 
mean to keep myself in a position to act according 
to my professions: I do not mean to run ahead of the 


administration in iu appropriate sphere: I do pot 


mesn to take negotiation out of its hands. I do not 
mean to undertake to lead it, or drive it, to come in 


conflict with it, or to denounce it, with or without 


hypotheses, or before or after the fact. The presi- 


dent’s position is arduous: his responsibilities to his 


God and his country are great. I believe he 1s doing 


his best to reconcile and accomplish together the 


great objects of the peace, the honor, and the rights 
of the country; and, believing this, I shall hold my- 


self in a position to view his acts with perfect can- 


dor, and with the strongest disposition to support him 
in what he may find it necessary tu do. 


Mr. Hannegan said he should not have asked the 
attention of the senate for a moment, (having alrea 


dy occupied the floor on the general uestion, ) but 


for the suggestion of the senator from Missouri, ac- 
companied by a manner and a look which gave it pe- 
culiar force and meaning. That senator was the 
last, the very Jast man living, from whom he ever 
expected to receive such a look. He has been, ex- 
claimed Mr. H., my political teacher. I learned 
from him almost all the views I hold respecting this 
matter of Oregon. Whatever position I hold on 
that subject, I learned from that senator's speech on 
the Ashburton treaty—a treaty which, together with 
(bose who negotiated it, has been the unceasing 
theme of his denunciation from the day of its ratifi- 
catien to this hour. From that speech it was | 
learned that the American title to the northwest 
coast as high as 55 north was good, not only as re- 
apected any counter-claim by Great Britain, but good 
against the world. That speech was delivered here, 
m this chamber, some four or five years ago. It was 
he who taught me. I know he is all powerful here, 
but he cannot unlearn me that is beyond his power. 
l learned my creed at the feet of Gamaliel; since 
then I have left my humble posture at the feet of 
this great teacher. He may, before the world and 
in the face of this senate and the country abandon 
the doctrine he then held, and taught to me; but I 
sball not, therefore, abandon it. 


I will say, as the honest, and patriotic, and true 
American who filled hie seat yesterday (Mr. Cass) 
said, in his noble speech, when it can be shown to 
me that, by the treaty of Utrecht, it was intended 
that the parallel of 49° was to cross the Rocky moun 
tains and extend to the Pacific ocean, I will not only 
close my mouth in claiming the territory north of 
that line, but will abandon all Oregon. I cannot con- 
sent to the senatar’s position that he holds the Aga- 
memnon of our tittle band fast bound by his own ad- 
mission. Not at all. Not a word of all he read to 
the senate refers to the country west of the inoun- 
tains. No, not one word of it. What right had 
England to divide a region of country belonging t 
Spaw? The senator himself is fully aware that suc 
e thing never was the intention of the treaty; he 
must know, as we all know, that that boundary line 
fever was intended to cross the Rocky mountains 
and run to the Pscitic ocean. 

This was the condition of the pledge given by the 
honvreble senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass:) he is 
bound by that pledge; and i hold myself bound with 
him. J] ioo, am bound, when this fact shall be prov 
edtome. Whenever it shall be shown ‘that, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, it was provided that the boundary 
of 40 shuuld cross the summits of the Stony moun- 
tains and run westward to the ocean, I wil thence- 
forth close my lips on the subject of Oregon. Spain 
was a party to that treaty: she came into jt dfter it 
hed been negotiated between France and England; 
she came into the agreement as one of the parties to 
it, but she came protesting that she thereby surren 
dered no rights on the northwest coast; that she 
abandoned none of her rights on this continent. — 
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France and England divided Oregon! Why, France 
never asserted, in 1713, the remotest claim to one 
foot of land west of the Rocky mountains. No, nor 
on the entire Pacific coast of the continent of Norih 
America, from the Isthmus of Darien to the pole.— 
Yet according to the senator’s version of the treaty, 
France and England, by agreeing to that treaty; par- 
celled out Oregon! Down to that moment, and in- 
deed to the date of the Nootka Sound treaty, Spain 
had, in the face of all Europe, asserted and defend- 
ed her title to the whole northwest coast. 

But I am not going into the argument to prove 
this. It is a notorious fact, and none will or can 
controvert it. 

But I must be permitted to congratulate one who 
very kindly and condescendingly noticed my humble 
self, and did me the honor to call me his friend; and, 
if 1 may be allowed to return the epithet, I will cod- 
gratulate my friend from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
houn) that, at last, antipodes have met; that he has 
at length made a convert of tha honorable senator 
from Missouri, who stoops from bis lofty place to 
play the humble subaltern. [A faugh.] This is cer 
tainly the highest achievement he (Mr. Calhoun) hus 
yet accomplished; the greatest intellectual triumph 
ever won, the very proudest boast he can exhibit. 

The senator spoke of the Agamemnon of our lit- 
tle band—of its Ajax Telamon, and its lesser or little 
Ajax. If by this title he referred to me, I disclaim 
it; I have no title to be called an Ajax, great or little. 
I am but a poor private soldier, content to serve in 
the ranks. I ask no favor; I seek no reward for my 
humble services, save the triumph of the great case. 
I ask nothing beyond it, and would spurn it if offer 
ed. I should despise, I should hate myself, if I could 
on such a subject, cherish one feeling of selfishness, 
But, humble as I am, I had rather be the little Ajax, 
the humblest, the poorest soldier in this glorious 
band, than to hold my head so high that I could dot 
see any thing that was below me; than with my 
proud foot to press the earth as if it was not worthy 
to reccive the impress. Yes; ] had rather be a poor 
private soldier than live and walk about, carrying on 
my front the inscription, “I am ruler; { claim to rule 
all, for all are below me; and rule I will, or num 
it fs a matter of indifference to me which.” Be he 
who he may, there is no man in this land so high 
that he can elevate anddeprees the public sentiment 
at his will: be he who he may, and as high as he will, 
he must find, with all his fellow-citizens, one com- 
mon level. Ajax let me be, if the senator chooses; 
but let him remember that others fought at Troy be- 
sides the Ajaxes and Agamemnon and Ulysees.— 
There was an AcaiLLes there. Yes; this is our 
Achilles, (pointing to the vacant seat of Mr. Case,) 
and tet that senator beware that when the fight is 
over he be not found the Hector, whose lifeless and 
spurned body shali adorn the triumph of Achilles. 

[At the elose of Mr. Hannegan’s speech, and due 
ring its delivery, there were repeated acclamations 
from the galleries. } z : 

Mr. Webster rose and said: Mr. President, this 
thing is so very indecorous that, if it shall oceur 
again—if there shall be the least audible mark of 
spprobation or disapprobation from the audience 
within the chamber, I hall exert my right as a sena- 
tor, and insist that these galleries shall be cleared, 
with the exeeption of the ladies. 
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Mr. Cass rose and said: 

Mr. President: l'am much obliged to my friend 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Ashley,] for his kindness in 
yielding to me the floor upon this occasion. He is 
right in supposing it is necessary, from the position 
in which the honorable senator from Missouri. by 
his remarks of yesterday placed me. Before, how- 
ever, proceeding further, I must return my thanks to 
my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Haonegan,| for whet 
he said of me, and for me, while { was absent. lam 
still more obliged to him, however, for the sake of 
the common object which he and I, and others of us 
have in view, than even ſor my own sake. I learn, 
and 1 leara it without any surprise, that his vindica- 
lion was mastenly and eloquent. I ean weil bekeve 
it, sır, from ‘the meny proofs which he has: give us 
during the session of. hia. powers of oratory. and -ea- 
pecially from the positions he ‘has taken and suppert- 
ed in this Oregon centroversy. 2 gle 

Mr. President, I have come here this morning to 
free myself. Twicé in my liſe [have been captured 
by enemies—once fighting against British pretensions 
in peace. My country redeemed me in the former 
case I come to redeem myself in the fatter. I say 
enemies, but I trust thé term is only metaphorically 
spplicable. There is nothing in the former relations 
between the honorable senator from Mrssouri—no- 


* 


self; and I mean to do it. 


‘whole superstructure rests. 
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thing in our present position, which should make us 
enemies. On the contrary, a long personal friend 
ship has existed between us which I did not suppose 
was surrendered. If, however, it is otherwise, I must 
bear it as I may. I have burne some greater calami- 
ties than even the hostility of the honorable gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

came here, sir, as I said before, to redeem my. 
I will not speak in the 
‘triumphant tone which pervades the speech of the 
‘honorable senator from Missouri. It is not my habit. 
What he said presents subjects enough for animad- 
version, but the manner in which he said it was still 
more unacceptable. J am ignorant of any circum- 
stances in our relative situations which could justi- 
fy it; still, [ repeat that I mean to vindicate myself, 
and that, (oo, to the entire satisfaction of every man 
Within the sound of my voice. 

Mr. Hannegan. Every impertisl man. 


Mr. Cass. No, Mr. President; I will not accept 
the qualification suggested by my friend from India- 
na. If my vindication is not satisfactory to every 
man, partial or impartial, I will agree to be tied to 
‘the chariot wheels of the honorable senator from 
‘Missouri, and to fight the batties of 49; and l hardly 
know two more severe punishments that could be in- 
flicted upon me. | 
Ihe honorable senator says that I came here the 
other day to make a studied speech on the subject of 
Oregon. I did so, sir; and he éverrates his own pow- 
ers, and underrates the mental qualities of the mem 
bers of this body, who comes here to give his opi- 
nions upon a great national subject without due pre- 
paration. I shall not commit that folly; and I have 
too much regard for the intelligence and experience 
‘of the honorable senator to believe thut he would.— 
1 presume that his thoughts are fully prepared 
a evpry grave topic on which he presents his 
views to this body. But however it may have been 
before, I have not had much time for preparation 
now, for | was not in my seat yesterday when the 
honorable senator made his attack; and of course l 
could not know, except from rumor, what he said till 
this morning. Now, sir, what is the subject in con- 
troversy between the honorable senator and myself? 
He says that 1 em committed, by my own declara- 
tion, to go for 49, if it is shown that commissioners 
were appointed under the treaty of Utrecht to esteb- 
-lieh that parallel as a boundary. This assertion is the 
whole foundation of his argument, upon which the 
if the one faile, the 
other falls with it. Now, sir, l not only never said 
20, Hut the idea never occurred io me; I never thought 
ef it. And the honorable gentleman bas wnolly inis- 
understood. me, either through my fault or his own. 

My position was thas, sir. Many of the members 
upon this floor contend that the-parallel of 490 is the 
northern boundary of our claim in Oregon. Some 
directly su; and others because it was assumed to be 
such by our government in the early period of con- 
troversy on this subject with England. To us, there 
fore, who believe that ous claim in Oregon goes to 
54° 40’, ıt was essential to show there was an error 
on this subject; that the treaty of Utrecht never ex- 
tended to the country west of the Rocky mountains. 
Mr. Greenhow, in his work oa Oregon, had exam- 
ined this question, and had endeavored to show that 
DO coinmissiouers, under the treaty of Utrecht, bad 
ever established any buundary between the French 
and English possessions on this continent. So far as 

ts the general proposition, it ta a mere question 

of historical authenticity, not having the Mightest 

ractical bearing upon our title to Oregon. Because, 

fore our title to Or could be affected, it must 

be. shown that that line, if established at all, must 
lend west of the Rocky mountains. 


Mr. Greenhow, in his work; enters into the ques- 
tion, and I referred to his book us one entitle:! to cred- 
at for talent industry. ond caution;and I requested gen- 
Gemen who hed doubts on this subject to turn to that 
‘work, and I thought that they would satisfy them- 
selves that no such line had been establistred, I did 
not vouch for the facts or conclusions. I never ex- 
amined the general subject in its extent. I stated 
However that the result of his discussions upon my 
‘hind was that such a line had not been run. T am 
still under that impression, sir, and nothing that was 
sakd yesterday has shaken its strength. Buill} do not 
hold myself at all respoffsible for Mr. Greenhow’s 
eecuracy. I-should investigate the subject with much 
more security than I have done if 1 were compeilec 
to be responsible for any deductions from it. 

The senator from Missouri says he comes here not 
to settle a point which can at all influence the ac- 
tion of this body. or have the slightest effect u 
the termination of our controversy with Euglend.— 
He says he “makes no application of this fact,” re- 
ferring to his proof that the parallel of 49 was esta- 
blibhed somewhere by the treaty of Utrecht. - He 
says: I draw no argument from it. 1 do not apply 
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it to the question of title. Iam not arguing title, and 
will not do it, but I am vindicating history, assailed 
in a vital point by the book which has been quoted 
and endorsed. I am vindicating the intelligence of 
the American senate, exposed to contempt in the 
eyes of Europe, by a supposed ignorance of a treaty 
which is one of the great political landmarks in Eu- 
rope and America,” &c. 

The senator will pardon me for saying that this 
seems to me very much of a tempest ina teapot.— 
What does he profess to vindicate before the senate 
of the United States? Not the rights to the country, 
but the alleged truth of a historical fact, misrepre- 
sented by Mr. Greenhow, and vouched for, as the 
senator thinks, by me. Now, sir, it seems to me, 
that this solemn trial, before such a court as this, is 
hardly justified by the nature of the accusation.— 
Here is an historical error. Be itso. Nobody con 
tends that it affects our interests or our honor in the 
remotest degree; no more su than the parentage of 
Romulus and Remus. This is nota lecture room — 
We are neither professors nor students, assembled 
here to discuss the truth or falsehood of historical 
statements which have no relation to our duties — 
Nor do | suppose that, if even the assertions of Mr. 
Greenhow, that it would ever be known, or that onr 
national character would require the slightest indi- 
cation. 


Sull, sir, as this question is thus brought before us, 
I wall proceed to give a brief synopsis of it, and leave 
honorable senators to judge for themselves. The 
senator from Missouri has brought forward principal 
facts to prove that the parallel of 49 was established 
by commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht. The 
first is a despatch from Mr. Madison to Mr. Thom- 
son; the second, a statement subinitte d by Mr. Mon- 
roe to Lord Harrowby; the third—1 put them toge- 
ther, for the honorable gentleman has joined them 
—Postlethwaite’s Dictionary and D’Anville’s maps. 

Now, sir, the first reflection that strikes a man is, 
that if this line were thus established, the proof of 
it might have been got forty years ago from the ur- 
chives of Paris or London. That would be positive 
and undeniable evidence, and all short of it is incon- 
clusive, and such a8 no tribunal of justice would re- 
ceive as final. 

But what says Mr. Madison? The honorable se- 
nator from Missouri says, the fact of commissaries 
having acted, was assumed for certain.“ The lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison reads far otherwise to me — 
As I stated the other day, he speaks doubtfully upon 
the subject; and | repeat the assertion, notwithstand 
ing the contrary averment of the senator from Mis- 
souri. ‘There is reason to believe,“ said Mr. Madi- 
sun to Mr. Monroe, “that the boundary between 
Louisiana and the British territories north of it, was 
actually fixed by commissaries appointed under the 
treaty of Utrectit.” 

He then adds, that be sends a paper, containing 
the authorily respecting this alleged decision, but he 
adds caatiously: ‘‘But you will perceive the necessity 
of recurring to the proceedings of the commissaries 
as the source of authentic information. These are 
not within our reach here, and it must be left to 
your own researches and judgment to determine the 
proper use to be made of them.“ If this is certain- 
ty, I should like to know what uncertainty is. The 
honorable senator regrets that I had not looked into 
the original documents, instead of depending on 
Greenhow; and that if ] had done so, I would not 
have said that Mr. Monroe had not added anything 
to Mr. Madison's statement, and had left the ques- 
tion as doubtful as he had found it. In point of lact, 
Mr. Monroe added the particulars of which Mr. Ma- 
dison declared his ignorance—added the beginning, 
the courses, and the ending of the line, and stated 
the whole with the precision of a man who had taken 
his information from the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners. Í do not see what particulars they are of 
which Mr. Madison declared his ignorance, and 
which Mr Monroe supplied. Mr. Madison doubted 
the authenticity of the statement, and upon that 
point Mr. Monroe does not say one word. j 

And J may be allowed here to reinark, that Mr. 
Madison doubted with precisely the same facts which 
we have before us—the map and book referred to by 
the honorable gentleman. And to this day, not one 
single circumstance has been added whicli could re- 
move those doubts. Where, then, that illustrious 
man felt uncertainty,[ may be permitted to feel a grea- 
ter degree of it, in consequence of the direct und cir- 
cumstantial evidence since discovered, leading to the 

resuwplion that no such line was established. But 
i repeal: sir, that in this investigation | do not pro- 
fess to come to any absolute conclusion. It is a sub- 
ject on which men may differ. The result of my 
examination impresses me with the ccnviction, that 
no such line was established. Mr. Monroe present- 
ed a memoir to Lord Hurrowby, the secretary of 
state, and I will now quote from the gentleman’s 
PE ais Sy F Bick. Wor ghd” mee o fe 1 4 
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5 that part of it in which he dwells upon as 
showing 'the beginning, courses, and end of the line. 
&c., with the precision of a man who hed taken his 
information from the proceedings of the commissa- 
ries.” Iwill quote also, the opinion of Douglas, the 
historian of North America; and no doubt can exist 
on the mind of any man that Mr. Monroe resorted to 
that authority for his statement, and not to the origi- 
nal archives, 

„»Commissaries were ac- 
cordingly appointed by 
each power. who executeu 
the stipulations of the trea- 
T in 5 Ne boun- 

aries propose it.— 
They fred the rier 
boundary of Canada and 
Louisiana by a line begin- 
hing in the Atlantic, at a 
cape or promontory in 58 
deg. 30 min. rorth latitude; 
thence southwestwardly to 
the Luke Misuasin; thence, 
further southwest, tothe 
latitude of 49 deg. north 
froin the equator,and along 
that line indefinitely.” 

Now, sir, the honorable senator from Misscuri 
says that Mr. Monroe must have taken his informa- 
tion from the proceedings of the commissaries. No 
man can doubt but that Mr. Monroe quoted from 
Douglas’s book. The language is so nearly indenti- 
cal as to render such a coincidence impossible, if it 
were accidental. 

But besides, no commissioners, on such a grave 
subject, ever could have employed such loose lan- 
guage. Beginning at a point on the Atlantic, not 
named, and left to conjecture, thence southwest- 
wardly, an indefinite course, it will be perceived, io 
Lake Mistissin, without stating what port of the 
lake it is lo strike. The paper sent to Mr. Monroe 
was no doubt taken from Douglas, though, as it is 
lost, the fact cannot now be ascertained. But as the 
language of Douglas is used in making the state- 
ment, we may fairly presume that the whole asser- 
tion was made upon the credit of that historian. 

Mr. Monroe, however, presented the fact to Lord 
Harrowby, and it was pot contradicted by him, so 
far as we know. 


From this negative circumstance the gentleman 
from Missouri draws the important conclusion that 
the fact must have beenso. I shall not enter into 
this matter, es it is not at all important. 

Mr. Monroe stated a fact that had occurred, if it 
occurred atall, a century before. It had in reality 
little, if any, bearing upon the subject he was urg- 
ing, which was the right of the United States to 
“possess tbe territory lying between the lakes and 
the Mississippi, south of the parallel of the 49th deg. 
of latitude. 

It was to the treaty of 1783 that he was referring, 
and to Mitchell’s map by which it was formed. He 
adverts to the treaty of Utrecht by saying that “by 
running due west from the northwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi,” according to 
the treaty of 1783, “It must have 
according to the lights before them, to take the pa- 
rallel of the 49th degree of latitude as established 
under the treaty of Utrecht.” 

Now, sir, it might well be that Lord Harrowby 
never considered it necessary to look into this al- 
leged fact, as it had no real bearing on the subject, 
being alluded to merely as giving reasons which may 


have influenced the commissioners in fixin the 
boundaries of 1783. i 


The next proof of the establishment of this line 
given by the senator was Postlethwaite’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, with D’Anville’s map. There is no 
quotation from the dictionary, and the matter, there- 
fore, rests on the map alone. 

The senator then "pointed out the line established 
under the treaty of Utrecht, and read the account of 
it as given in a note on the upper left hand corner of 
the map. The description was in these words: 

“The line that parts French Canada from British 
Canada was settled by commissaries after the peace 
of Utrecht, making a course from Davis's inlet, on 
the Atlantic sea, down to the 49th degree, through 
the lake Abitibis, to the northwest ocean; therefore 
Mr. D'Anville’s dotted line east of James's bay is 
false.” e 

The senator then states that this map was „made 
by D'Anville, the great French e of his 
age, and dedicated tothe Duke of Orleans,” &c., 
&; and he adds, it is the “authentic French testi- 
mouy in favor of the Jine of Utrecht.” 

Nowy sir, is it not a little curious that this map, 
thus authoritatively pronounced to be authentic, is 
upon the very face of it stated to be false in one im- 
portant particular. What. then, becomes of the cor- 
rectness of the assertion of the honorable senator, 
end of the certainty of this testimony? l 


Douglas saye, page 7:— 
“By the treaty, however, 
the Carada, or French 
line, wi'h the Hudson Bay 
Company ot Great Britain, 
was ascertained from a 
certain promontory upon 
the Atlantic ocean in 58 
deg. 30 min. of north lan- 
tude, to run southwest to 
Lake Mistissin; to be con- 
tinued still southwest to the 
49th deg., and from thence 
due west indefinitely.” 


i d. 


been intended, ` 
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If wrong in one respect, it may be so in others, 


and at any rate onr faith in its pretensions is entire- 
ly shaken. But I do not understand by whom this 
note was written. Evidently not by D’Anville, for it 
impugns his own work. e have not, therefore, 
D'Anville's authority for this line as being establish- 
ed under the treaty of Utrecht. He marks the line 
upon his map, but whence his authority for it is left 
to conjecture. 

One other point, sir: the honorable senator infers 
that in an altempted negotiation with the British go- 
vernment during Mr. Jefferson’s administration, two 
articles were proposed, one by the American com- 
missioners, and one by the British, for the establish- 
ment of a boundary between our country and Cana- 
da, from the northwestern part of the Lake of the 
Woods. The articles are\substantially the same, 
with this difference, that the British article provides 
for running the line westward as far as the respec- 
tive territories extend in that quarter, and both con- 
tain provisoes, that neither shall extend west of the 
Rocky mountains. The gentleman said: Here is 
concurrence in the proceedings of the commissaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht.” Here is submission 
to that treaty on the part of the British,” &c., &c.— 
In the first place, sir, allow me to remark, that this 
was a mere project, and that no treaty was made on 
the subject till eleven years afterwards, in 1818.— 
Now, what is meant by “concurrence” here? If ac- 
cidental coincidence,’ the matter is not worthy of 
further inquiry. But if by “concurrence” is meant, 
that this line was actually established by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and thus binding on the parties, no other 
convention was necessary. Both nations, upon this 
assumption, mistook their own rights and their du- 
ties. ‘The boundary had been established a century 
before, and they were carrying on a useless and bar- 
ren negotiation, which was thus blindly and unneces- 
sarily ripened into a treaty in 1718. But, sir, the 
senator proceeds to ask what Mr. Jefferson did with 
this project, and adds that he rejected it. And why, 
sir? The letter from Mr. Madison to Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinkney, dated July 30, 1807, states: 

“<The modification of the 5th article (noted as 
one which the British commissioners would have 
agreed to) may be admitted in case that proposed 
by you to them be not attainable. But it is much to 
be wished and pressed, though not made an ultima 
tum, that the proviso to both should be omitted. This 
is, in no view whatever, necessary, and can have little 
other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain 
that our claims extend to the Pacific ocean. How- 
ever reasonable such claims may be compared with 
those of others, it is impolitie, especially at the pre- 

sent moment, to strengthen Spanish jealousies of 
the United States, which it is probably an obj. ct 
with Great Britain to excite by the clause in ques- 
tion.” 


Now, sir, Mr. Jefferson’s object was not to offend 
Spain, and therefore he rejects a proviso which ex- 
pressly limits our claim to che Rocky mountains, in 
order to excite the jealousy of a most jealous na- 
tion, by even the appearance of interfering with her 
rights; and yet the honorable senator supposes that 
this very treaty without the po was to run to the 
Pacific, claiming for us and England the whole coun- 
try. And which would excite the jealousy of Spain 
most? To say expressly the American government 
will make no arrangement with that of England for 
pushing the American title west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, or to form a treaty actually carrying this claim 
there without regard io Spanish rights? It is obvi- 
ous to me that Mr. Jefferson did not believe in the 
English title west of the Rocky mountains as far as 
the Pacific, and, therefore, making a treaty witb that 

wer for the establishment between her and the U. 

tates would not justly give offence to Spain, as it 
would not call in question Spanish rights. 


The honorable gentleman has not said a word of 
Mr. Jefferson in which J do not fully concur. An 
adler or a purer statesman is rarely found in history. 
Time, which tries the fame of all men, is rendering 
his brighter; and we have scarcely a name in history 
—certainly but one—which is more reverenced by 
the American people as that of a consummate states- 
man. The honorable senator will please to recol- 
lect that this project of Mr. Jefferson's, under any 
circumstances, proves nothing. It was long before 
the Florida treaty, which has rendered our title in- 
expugnable. But, sir, what are the circumstances 
which render doubtful—I might perhaps say discred- 
‘jty—the establishment of this parallel of 49 deg. 
under the treaty of Utrecht. I will refer here to a 

rtion of an article published in the Union,“ Feb- 
ruary 24, 1846, which J understood was prepared by 
‘Mr. Greenhow: i 

eln contradiction of ali these opinions, no line of 
separation whatsoever, between the Hudson's bay 
‘territories and the French possessions, is to be found 
on-the large and beautiful map of America, by Pop- 


| 


ple, published in 1738, also under the patronage of 
the colonial department; and bearing the certificate 
of Dr. Halley to its correctness; nor on any map in 
the atlas of Maxwell and Senix, published in 1721; 
in Boyer's Political State, 1721; in the History of 
Hudson's Bay, by Dobbs, 1744; in the Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, by Charlevoix, 1744; in the Sys- 
lem of Geography, by Bowen, 1747; in the Ameri- 
can Traveller, 1769; in the American Atlas, by Jef- 
fries, 1778; in the History of the French Dominions 
in America, by Jeffries, 1760; in the Map of Ame- 
rica, from the materials by Governor Pownal, 1794; 
nor is there any allusion to such a line in the works 
to which these maps are attached, or in any other 
work or map of reputation published during the last 
century, save those above mentioned. 


“None of the works above named are authorities 
on the subject, proceeding, as they al! do, from per- 
sons unconnected with the traneactions of the Utrecht 
treaty, and possessing no better means, so far as 
known, of information respecting them than other 
people; these, indeed, only show that the boundary 
was supposed by some persons to have been 80 set- 
tled at the time when they were written. Of the works 
which may be considered as autbornies the follow- 
ing, comprising, it is believed, all in which a record 
or notice of such a transaction, if it had taken place, 
should be found, are entirely silent with regard to 
any decision or other act of commissaries, appointed 
under the treaty of Utrecht, to settle the line of se- 
paration between the Hudson Bay territores and the 
French possessions, viz: The collections of treaties 
by Dumont, Boyer, Martens, Jenkinson, Herstlet, 
and others; Actes, Memoires, &c., concernant la 


Paix d'Utrecht, 1716; and Actes, negotiations, &c., 


depuis la Paix d'Utrecht, 1745—two voluminous 
works, containing, it may be supposed, every public 
document and notice of every act connected with 
the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, and the con- 
sequent proceedings; collection des Edits, ordon- 
nances, &c., concernant le Canada, Quebec, 1803, 
apparantly a complete assemblage of all the most 
important public documents relative to Canada and 
the fur trade; Memoires des Commissaires Francais 
el Anglais sur les Possessions des deux Couronnes. 
et Amerique, 1754 to 1757, which could not have 
thus omitted to notice this settlement of boundaries, 
if it had taken place; the Histoire de le Diplomatie 
Francaise, by Flassan, 1811, the Histoire des Traites 
de Paix, by Koch and Schoeil, 1817. To these au- 
thorities may be added, as equally silent on the sub- 
feet, the Histoires of England by Tindal, Smollett, 
elsham, Hughes, Mahon, Wade, the Parliamentary 
History, and the Pictorial History; the Histories of 
France, by Sismundi, Auqueiil, and Lacretelle; the 
Lord John Ru-seiPs Adairs of Europe since the 
eace of Utrecht; the Histories of, and Memoirs on, 
uisiana, by Dumont, Dupratz, Vergennes, and 
Marboie, the political works of Swift, Bolingbroke, 
and Voltaire; and many other works relating to the 
history of the period at which this settlement of 
Louisiana is said to have been made. 


“Thie is all the negative evidence, indeed; but it 
is the only evidence of which the case admits, and is 
equivalent to a positive contradiction of the supposi- 
tion that any settlement of boun‘tarics between the 
Hudson's bay territory and the French possessions 
was made under the treaty of Utrecht; as such a 
transaction could not have failed to be noticed in 
all, or indeed in any, of the works mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, if it had taken place, and es. 
pecially if it had bern zo nutorious as tie knowledge 
of it by those who asserted it would seem to indicate. 
That cummissaries were appointed to settle bounda- 
ries, under the treaty of Utrecht, is more probable; 
aud, in proof not only of their meeting, but also of 
their separation without ellecting any of the objects 
proposed, the following passage appears in the His- 
toire de la Noi velle France, by Charlevoix: France 
took no part in this dis pute, (between the British and 
ludians in Nova Scotia, in 1822.) in oer to avoid 
giving the slightest pretext for interruptmg the good 
understanding between the two nations, which had 
been restored with so much difficulty; even tbe ne- 
gotiations between the two courts for the settiemept 
of boundaries ceased, although commissaries bad 
1715 appointed on both sides, for that object, since 

7 

In addition to the facts above stated, I will add 
another short paragraph, which was handed to me by 
my friend (Mr. Hannegan) siuce l came here to-day. 
] have not had time to advert to the original, but | 
presume it ts correct: 

“In De Mofras’s book, the official exposition by 
the French government of the grounds of the English 
claims to the Oregon territory, and its own forwer 
pretensions to that region, it is said, vol. ii. p. 158. 

“it was agreed at the peace of 1713, and by. the 
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France, and to the south the boundaries between that 
provincé and the English possessions. Nevertheless, 
there does not exist in any written record, nor in 
any maps or charts, a single document showing that 
these frontiers ever were definitively established.— 
And in 1722 all proceedings on this subject had been 
abandoned, according to Father Charlevoix, that 
not the least pretext might be given to violate the 
good understanding which it had been found eo diffi- 
cult to establish between the two crowns of France 
and England, The archives of the office of foreign 
affairs contain no chart or memoir relating to the 
treaty of Utrecht, regarding these frontiers, nor do 
those of the department of marine; and the assertion 
of Charlevoix is fully sustained.“ 


“The reference is to Charlevoix's New Francs, 
vol. iv. p. 124, and the top of the page.” 

Now, sir, I shall pursue this investigation no 
further. I have already observed that, whether this 
line. was established or not east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is not of the slightest importance. The posi- 
tion that J occupied in my speech, and that I occu- 
py now is this: it is contended in the senate, and out 
of it, that the parallel of 49 is our northern bounda- 
ry in the territory of Oregon, and that was aa 
sumed as such by our government in the early part 
of the controversy, and so maintained for some 
years; and that we are, therefore, concluded for 
against the assertion of any other boundary. Now, 
sir, my object was to show that no such line was 
ever established by the treaty of Utrecht in the Ore- 
gon country, and that we were thereforc, free te 
urge aur pretensions, without regard to thie state- 
ment, or to the acts of our government, founded upon 
an erroneous impression that the line of 49° did ex- 
tend to the Pacific Ocean. This is what l undertook 
to disprove, and nothing but this. And I will now 
ask the honorable senator from Missouri if he be- 
lie ves tbat the parallel of 49 was ever established 
by commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht, asa 
boundary west of the Rocky Mountains? J will wait 
for the honorable gentleman’s reply. 

[Here Mr. Cass paused for a short (ime, but Mr. 
Benton not answering, he continued. } ; 


Well, the honorable gentleman does not answer 
me. If he believed the line run there, I am sure he 
would say so; for, if it did run there, we are for- 
ever foceclosed from any claim under the Louisiana 
treaty, and the force of the honorable gentleman's 
attack upon me would be greatly strengthened. A 
he does not answer, I shall uke it for granted that 
be believes nu such line was ever established there. 
And if the ſuct 1s s0, my object is answered, and we 
are relieved (rom ihe embarrassinents arisine out of 
the repeated assertions that the line of 49° ie our 
northern boundary in the territory of Oregon. I 
will now read to the honorable se.ator what I said 
the other day on this subject, and he will perceive 
how much he has misapprehended me, and that all 
my. allusion to the parallel of 490 east of the Rocky 
Mountains was a mere iacidental topic having no 
bearing upon my actual position. What I did say is 
this: The treaty of Utrecht never relers to the 
parallel of 49°, and the boundaries tt proposed to 
establish were those between tie French and Bag- 
lish colonies, including the Hudson Bay company in 
Canada. The charter of the Hudson Bay company 
granted to the proprietors all the lands, countries, 
and territories,’ upon.the waters discharging theme 
selves Mto Hudson's Bay. At the date of the treaty 
of Utrecht, which was in 1714, Great Britain claime 
ed nothing west of those lands, countries, and tere 
ritories,’ and of course there was nothing to divide 
between France and England west of that line. 
Again, in 1714, the northweatern coast was almost 
a terra incognita, a blank upon the map of the world. 
England then neither knew a (ovt of it, nor claimed 
a foot of it. By adverting to the letter of Messrs. 
Gallatin and Rush, communicating an account of 
their interview with, Messrs. Goulburn and Robin- 
son, British commissioners, dated October 90th, 
1818, and to the letter of Mr. Pakenham to Mr. 
Buchanan, dated September 12ih, 1844, it will be 
seen that the commencement of the British clan ig 
limited to the discoveries of Captain Cook in 1778, 
How, then, could a boundary have been established 
fiity years belore, in a cegron, were no Engluhman 
had ever peoetrated, and to which England bad 
never asserted a pretension? Apd yet the assuagr 
tion that the parallel of 49 degrees was established 
by the treaty of Utrecht as a line between France 
‘and England, in those unknown regions, necessarily 
involves those inconsistent conclusions. But bo- 
sides, if England, as a party to the treaty of Utrecht, 
established this line, runuiog to the western ocean 
as the northern boundary of Louisiana, what 
aible claim has she now south of that line? The 


treaty of Utrecht, that commissioners should meet | very fact of ber existing pretensions, however unr 
to trace with precision to the north aud the west the | founded these may de, shows that she considérs 


limits between the Hudson bay country and New 
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herself no party to such a line of division. It 
shows, in fact, that no Jine was run, for if it had 
been, the evidence of it would be in the English ar 
chives, and, in truth, would be known to the world 
without contradiction.” This is what I said; and 
this was followed by the synopsis of my views 
upon the subject, which I read, and which I will 
‘read again: 

1. It is not shown that any line was estabished on 
the parallel of 49 to the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in question 
‘any claim to it. 

3. The British negotiators in 1826, and their min- 
ister here in 1844, fixed upon the voyage of Captain 
Cook in 1778 as the commencement of the British 
title in what is now called Oregon. 

4. The treaty of Utreeht provides for the estab- 

lishment of a line between the French and British 
colonies, including the Hudson Bay company. The 
British held nothing west of the company's 
sions, which, by the charter, ineluded only the lands, 
countries, and territories on the waters running into 
Hudson’a-Bay. 
- If England established. this line to the Pacific 
Ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 
kind of argument ad hominem, becomes conclusive.— 
And let me add that | owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Atchison,) to whose re- 
marks upon Oregon the senate listened with pleasure 
and wilh profit some days since. 

6. How could France and Spain claim the coun- 
Ary to the Pacific so as to divide it between them in 
1714, when, as late as 1790, the British government, 
by the Nootka convention, expressly recognized the 
Spanish uue to that country, and claimed only the 
use of it fur its own subjects, in common with those 
ol Spaiv? l 


I am pow, sir, brought to the annunciation which 
1 made, and which the honorable senator has so 
strangely misunderstood. What I said was dis, sir 
I will repeat it in the very words 1 used upon the 
former occasion: “i now ask what right has any 
American statesman, or what right has any British 
statesman, to contend that our claim, whatever it way 
be, is not just as good north of the fine as it is south 
of it? When this question is answered to my satis- 
faction, I tor one will consent to stop there. But un- 
til then, Lam amoeg those nho mean to march, if 
we can, to the Russian boundary.” ` 
This, sir, is my posttion. How different it is from 
‘the position assigned to me by the henorablesenator, 
J need not ray. I trust [have redeemed myself, and 
that I can again enter into the cuntest, a free man, 
battling for tbe full rights of bis country even to 
540 4b’. ar San Ma 
There is one point to whicb [ beg leave to advert. 
The honorable senator bas given me a fair hit, and 
Il award hun the credit due to it. In my remarks 
the other day, alluding to the effect that improper 
nee “minions, and favorites, and mistresses” 
ad produced upov the destinies ‘of nations by 
the exercise of an injurious influence, | sdverted 
to the fact of the offeuce taken by Mrs. Masham at 
haviog a cup.of tea spilt upon her sil gown. The 
incident I remembered, and its influence | remem. 
hered, but | thought ıı had been exerted to produce 
.a War, whereas the honoradle senator has corrected 
me, and has shown that it was exerted to produce 
ence Ii is a long time since I have looked into 
be English history. I presume ike honorable gen- 
leman trom Missouri reireehed bis recollection iasi 
evening. . 
Mr. Benton. 
ears. 
Mr. Cass. The honorable gentleman's memory 
is then better than mine. I will remark, however, 
that the incident, even as it happened, ts illustrative 
of the general position 1 assumed, because the fa- 
vorite ul Queen Anne would as soon have brought 
‘about a war äs a peace, had the former, instead of 
the latter, been necessary to enable her to vent her 
‘spleen upon the Dutchess of Marlborough. I re- 
peat, the correction was a fair hit, and the manner 
entirely unubjectiouable. I shail testify my ac- 
knowledgment by putting the fuct right in my printed 
speech. 
- Mr. Benton said that he would take up the gentle- 
man at the point where be had entrenched himsel!: 
‘he understood the gentleman to say that it the pro- 
viso attached to article 5, proposed by the British 
‘commissioners, were omitted, that then the boun- 
‘dary line of 49° ‘would stop at the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
Mr. Cass here interposed, and was understood by 
‘the reporter to say that he had stated this, not as his 
own idea, but the idea of Mr. Benton. é had oot 
ath ae that the line would in any case run to the 
cific. 
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I have not looked at it for fort) 


Mr. Benton resumed. He understood the senator 
to say that if the proviso attached to the article was 
striken out, (as Mr. Jefferson wished it should be, 
and directed Mr. Monroe to press“ that it should 
be,) that then the dividing line of 490 would not ex- 
tend west of the mountains. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say so. 

Mr. Cass here again explained, but was not dis- 
tinctly understood by the reporter. 

Mr. Benton, repeating what he had already twice 
said, I understand him to say that if the proviso in 
the 5th article in the British projet for a boundary 
were stricken out, the line would stop at the Rocky 
Mountains. I so understood him when he made his 
speech; I so understood him in his first 5 
and [ still so understand him. And then I say un- 
derstanding him so, and his silence admits that I am 
right—then I say the honorable senator is ‘out of 
the frying pan into the fire.“ [A laugh.] When I 
heard the gentleman refer to the 5th article, and 
stop the line at the mountain, if the proviso was cut 
off, { construed that the copyist in transcribing it 
had made some fatal omission; but on turning to 
the report of my speech as given in the Intelligen- 
cer, I find the whole article was copied correctly, 
and this instead of being omitted, as I had feared, 
the clause was made emphatic by being priuted in 
italies. i ' 

The senator has fallen into so grave an error, as, 
by implication, to say that in 1807 the United States 
had no claim to any territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the assumption he ha- just made, 
our claim m Oregon must date after 1807. 

The article to which Mr. Monroe says the Bri- 
tish ministers were willing to accede was in these 
words: 

Si B. here read the article as inserted on page 
000. 

This is the article, and the senator, by saying 
that the omissio of the proviso would stop the 
dividing line at this mountain, clearly says that we 
had no territory at that time west of the mountain 


tSo far as their respective territories extend in that 
quarter.“ 

Fhe parallel of 49 is here recognized as a boun- 
dary so fur west as the territories of the parties ex- 
tended at that time. This was in 1807, fifteen years 
after Gray’s dicovery of the mouth of the Columbia, 
aud the year after Lewis and Ctarke’s return. It 
was in that state of our title that Mr. Gallatin, in 
1817, speaking of the valley of the Columbia, de- 
clared our right to it to be clear and unquestionable. 


Rocky Mountains, that Mr. Jefferson wished Mr. 
*lonroe to press“ upon the British ministers a di- 
vision by the 49th degree. Happily, in pressing this 
line then, he cannot be accused of having been un- 
der British influence. No man will accuse Mr. Jef- 
ferson of being the advocate of British claims; und 
therefore the fact that he offered the line of 49 
throughout to the sea must be beaten down—beaten 
down-—hicden—concealed—torn out of the minds of 
the American people. Mr. Jetferson consented to 
this line; and he, thank God, cannot be attacked by 
such a weapon; he must escape, aud will escape the 
charge, though no other living man who follows 
him can hope to do so. All the fortynines of the 
present day are tv be brought into court and ar- 
raigned and condemned, but sir. Jefferson cannot: 
therefore the people must nol know what he said; 
tha forty sears ago he proposed the line of Utrecht 
to the ocean; his language must be perverted; his 
proposition denied; his words read backwards, 
| and some Greenhow must write a new book to dis- 
prove the fact that he ever proposed the dividing 
line of 49°. | 
Suppose that exasperating circumstances, the 
attack of the Leopard on the Chesapeake and others, 
had not arisen tu preven! the signing of the treaty, 
(which was just on the eve of tazing place.) and 
that this art:cle, as Mr. Jetterson wished, had been 
inserted@ewithout the proviso, and the treaty had been 
ratified, what would have been the effect? What would 
have been our boundary line wath G. Britain beyond 
the mountains at this hour? If this had been done— 
if the treaty bad been signed—there would have 
been no escaping from the admission of this line of 
499 in Oregon, but to plead that, as the line was to 
run only as far as our territories extended, it did not 
cross the mountams, because we had no territory to 
the weat of them. The senator would have had to 
abandon all our rights to territory in Oregon at all 
or he could not bave got clear of this line, or we 
should have been thrown exclusively on the Span- 
ish title, since obtained. The discovery of Gray 
would have been cut off; the exploration by Lewis 
and Clarke sould have been cut off; the rights and 
n of the American Fur company would 
ave been cut off—all their establishments west of 
the mountains— Mr. Henry's diseovery-of the South 


It is to this title, such as we then had west of the 


Pass—every thing we had there before 1807, would 
have been cut off. These are the positions I take; 
and they amount, in fact, to the whole thing in dis- 
pute. i 

The senator from Michigan cannot escape; he 
never can escape from the position in which he has 
placed himself. He denies that we had any territo- 
ries west of the Rocky Mountains up to 1807. The 
inference is inevitable. It cannot be denied; it caa- 
not be escaped from; it is all perfectly fair and clear, 
and he cannot get out of it. 

Mr. Jefferson wished to follow the line of Utrecht 
indefinitely west; and I take it he knew about qs 
much of the political history of the world, and of all 
connected with America in particular, as any other 
man living. This point I therefore consider as con- 
clusively established. In denying that the line named 
in the article could cross the mountain if the proviso 
was omitied, he denies that we then had any territo- 
ry beyond the mountains; for the line was to go as 
far as our territories extended. 


But, coming to the next, the senator says that Mr. 
Monroe produced no list of authorities to Lord Har- 
rowby. But before he demands a list of authorities 
to prove Mr. Monroe's assertion that this line was 
established by commissaries under the treaty of 
Utrecht, he must first show that Lord Harrowby, 
the British secretury of state, disputed or denied the 
fact. If two parties have opposite interests in a 
disputed matter, and one of them brings forward a 
fact bearing on the claims or interests of the other, 
before he brings out his proofs to establish it he will 
wait to see if it is denied, and if not, where is the 
use of parading hu proofs? Mr. Monroe says the 
commissaries did meet, and did establish a boundary 
line, running with and along the paralel of 49 in- 
definitely to the west; and having stated this in ver- 
bal interview with the minister, for greater security 
he afterwards reduces it to writing and submits it to 
him. Did Lord Harrowby deny the fact? That is 
the question. Did he dispute the fact? Did he urge 
the slightest objection to the assertion—he u hose 
government had been a party to the treaty in ques- 
tion. aud had concurred in establishing the very line? 
Never! He admitted the whole! And yet it is object- 
ed that we find Mr. Monroe urging no list of autho- 
rilies to prove what was admitted! 


But here the honorable senator has been guilty of 
an egregious non sequitur. He says that, because 
Mr. Monroe used the same language respecting the 
establishment of this line that Douglass does, there- 
fore he followed Douglass. Now, the ergo in the 
case seems to me rather to be, since Muuroe ard 
Dougla-s used the same language in regard to the 
same thing, they must both have burrowed from the 
source, viz: that to which Mr. Madison had ref. rred 
Mr. Monroe, and that was the proceedings of the 
commissaries—the official records of the British 
government. The senator says that Mr. Madison 
did not know whether sucha line ever had been 
run; but Mr. Madison had the benefit of all the 
peat of such a fact, and all official means of 

nowing it. He assumes the fact, although he dues 
not koow the particulars; he assumes the fact. Mr. 
Jetferson, besides his being one of the most accom- 
plished general scholars aud statesmeh of his day, 
was president of the United States. He had himself 
been in Europe, and while in Paris it was his weil 
known custom to spend his afternoons in the libra- 
ries and bookstores of that city, searching out all he 
could find which had any bearing on this country.— 
Mr. Madison under his direotion, and acting as his 
secretary of slate, assumes the fact that the com. 
missaries hed met, and had had “proceedings” in re- 
ference to the fine, and he sent a paper, with memo- 
randume and marginal notes, (which is not now to 
be found,) containing doubtless the reasonings by 
which he was to make good his argument from that 
fact. Who drew up the paper Mr. Madison does 
not say, but it is highly probable it was Mr. Jeffer- 
son himself in giving these instructions, he knew 
and felt that he had new and delicate ground to tread; 
and he theretore sem him all the suggestions which 
might aid him in making himself certain of his facts 
before he relied upon them in argument. Mr. 
Monroe did add to what Mr. Madison had told hii; 
no gave the particulars respect ing the line and un- 
doubledly he had access to the records of their pro- 
ceedings then in London. Can it be supposed that 
such wen- and I do but perform a duty and obey a 
patriotic impulse while I speak. with deference of 
those who have gone before us--would act as the 
senator seems lo think that they did in a matter of 
this weight and consequence? There never have 
been since their day, or before it, statesmen more 
able, more calm, more just, more careful, more la- 
borious, more sagacious, or more patriotic, than 
those who steered us through the storm of the revo- 
lution, and formed the government under which we 
live. There were duubtiess in our army men whose 
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deeds of valor entitle them to 
but for years past my attention has ina 
manner been turned to the acts of those 


do nothing but what was right before God and man, 


never were granted toa nation in the hour of its 


greatest necessity. 

The men of whom I have been apeaking in con- 
bexion with the present question, were men of the 
revolution. It was Jefferson who directed Madison 
what to write, it was Madison who directed Mon- 

toe what to do and suy. These men it is who aay 
that the line of 490 was established by commissaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht, and directed Monroe to 
seek for the particulars in the proceedings of the 
commissaries, ta be found in London. And is it at 
this day to be admitted; and is it to be repeated here 
by an American senator, on such an authority as 
reenhow; and is an American senate to sit and 
hear it, or can any American bring himself to sup- 
pose, that James Monroe, an American minister thus 
instructed, a man of the utmost labor—a man of 
whom I have heard it said that he carried his office 
with him wherever he went—in the social circle, in 
bis walks, in his rides—and was so occupied, so en- 
grossed by his business, that it never was out of his 
mind—that such a man as this would go to the Eng- 
hsh court and act like a beau 
to the proceedings of the commissaries, as instruct- 
ed, should have recourse to a map published in Bos 
ton—would found his official assertions and argu- 
ments to Lord Harrowby on a map made in Bos- 
ton? No. Jt was not by comparing piles of maps 
that he was to convince Lord Harrowby. How 
could it be expected that he should make a pu- 
rade of authorities when the British minister ad- 
mitted the fact and all the consequences at the 
first interview? Such presumptions are not to be 
tolerated. 


The senator contends that the map I produced 
from Postlethwait, though constructed by D’Anville 
and dedicated to the Duke of Orleans, is of no au- 
‘thority, because it contains a pote stating that the 

. east end of the line, the end east of James’ Buy, is 
correct. But how does that inference follow? The 
inference was the other way: that all is admitted to 
be correct except the part objected to of the line— 
the residue was correct. 

I now repeat my position, that I spoke in vindica- 
tion of history—of the truths of history—and of the 
intelligence of the senate, and in refutation of the 
impeachment of such men as Jefferson and Madison 
and \onroe ia a book by one Mr. Greenhow—a 
book approved and vouched for by the senator from 
Michigan. That book denies that the commissaries 


were appointed under the treaty of Utrecht, and | 
y 


that they did establish the line of 49 as a boundar 
between the French and English possessions—a de- 
nial which I understood to be endorsed by the sena- 
tur himself. 


I koew that it would be an impeachment on the 
intelligence of the senate to Jet such a statement go 
any further. What! that the members of this body 
should be ignorant of the provisions and history of 
a trealy which put an end to the war between Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV, which established the great 


landmarks which have been guides to the policy of 


nations ever since? ] could not consent that our 
character should go to the world branded with igno- 
rance like this. The senator endorsed the book, 
and his word give it currency in Europe as if it were 
an authority on which we relied. It was due to the 
senate and to the American character to show that 
such a conclusion would be utterly unfounded, and 
that the book was enlirely erroneous touching so 
great a fact as the establishment of a boundary under 
that treaty between the British and the French pos- 
sessions in America. 

As to the question of Oregon I have not touched 
it, nor shall I at present. The time has not yet 
come. I expressly said, after I had established the 
fact of the boundary, that 1 would have nothing to 
do with ils application. I say that the manner in 
which the senator commented on Greenbow's book 
rendered it proper that 1 should correct the error 
into which he bad fallen. ‘To do that I produced 
authorities bearing directly on that point—authori- 
ties not ‘recently met with,“ but known and exam- 
inedby me twenty years ago. Then, having begun, 
J had to go on to the end; aid this brought ine to Mr. 
Jefferson, and to the great fact that Mr. Jefferson 
pursued the line of 49 as a boundary as far west 
as the Imits of our territories extended. When | 

ot there 1 thought J had got to a place of shelter.— 
With Jellerson before us—the virtual discoverer, the 
olitical father of Oregon and its great river, the 
Tins which he agreed 8 might well be agreed to by 
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others. 
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an eternal renown; 
particular 
who con- 
ducted the political part of the revolution; and l am 
prepared to say that men more wise, more devoted, 
more regardiess of themselves, or more careful to 


Dawson, und, instead | 


ee 


l had two points in view—one was to show that 
Mr. Jefferson was in favor of carrying this boundary 
of 49 int Oregon and to the Pacific, and the other 
was to show that Mr. Monroe was under no necessi- 
ty to procure the proof of the act of the commissa- 
ries, because Lord Harrowby seems at once to have 
admitted the line. 


Mr. Webster said that he wished those gentlemen 
who propose to go into the history of the matter 
(which he did not) toturn their attention to two 
questions which he would state. 


It was certain that, by the tenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, it was provided that commissaries 
should be appointed to determine a line of separa- 
lion between the French and English possessions in 
the northern part of the continent of America.— 
And it was admitted, on the authority of Charle- 
voix, that such commissaries were accordingly ap- 
pointed; but itis denied that there exists any evi- 
dence of the acts performed by them under such ap- 
pointment, and that they did jin any way determine 
such dividing line. 

Now, it was not doubted, in point of fact, that 
some years after the cate of the treaty, Davis’ 
Straits, ou the Atlantic Ocean, (then known as Davis’ 
Inlet,) became known and mentioned by fewer or 
by more geographers as the dividing point between 
the territories of the two nations. it was equally 
true, that the line of 490 north was laid down on 
certain old maps as a dividing line between French 
and English territory, and said to have been es- 
tablished by the treaty of Utrecht, after the termi- | 
nation of a curved line, beginning at Davis’ Straits 
and running in a curve until it struck the parallel 
of 490. 

The two questions he wished to ask were these: 
1. How came Davis’ Stiaits to be known and de- 
scribed in any map as the dividing point between the 
territories of England and France, unless from some- 
thing sgreed to under the treaty of Utrecht? The 
treaty designated no starting point at the ocean— 
how did the makers of these maps get that line? 
And if the parallel of 49° did not reccive its char- 
acter as a dividing line from that authority, on what 
what authority was such a character given it io those 
maps? Why was not 48° or 50° taken as the line? 
Aod why was 499, 


The second question was this: Suppose that no 
mistake could be shown in this designation, and that 
ao other account could be given of it but that it was 
done under the treaty of Utrecht, taking the two 
facts together, that the treaty did provide that com- 
missaries should be appuinied to determine a divid- 
ing line, and were actually appointed for that pur- 
pose; and that such a line was laid down on the maps 
professedly on that authority, and no other account 
could be given of it; did they not raise a clear and 
strong presumption, and such as would prevail 
iv all tribunals, that this point of Davis’ Straits 
and this line of 49, were fixed and determined by 
those, and those alone, who had authority to deter- 
mine them?" 


Nore—In reference to Mr. W's speech, the Union, 
points vut the distinction between " Davis' Straits” & 
Davis' Inlet,“ and presumes Mr. Webster is in error 
in having confounded them, and that he refers in his 
speech to the inlet“ and not to the ‘‘straits,” and also 
replies that all the old maps of America differ as to 
all lines of boundaries, even in some extent in maps 
made by subjects of the same nation at the same 
lime. Why Davis’ Inlet should have been chosen 
as a starting point by some maps it is impossible to 
say, excepting from its being nearly midway be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Straits. But 
inthe majority of maps for fifty years after the 
treaty of Utrecht, no line appears between the Hud- 
son bay English territories and the French St. Law- 
rence territories, and in those containing such a line, 
it is not often made to end at Davis’ Inlet. The 
latter is a small inlet of the Labrador c The 
straits are far north at the outlet of Baffin's bay.— 
Douglass from whom Mr. Monroe, the Union sup- 
poses, derived the description of the boundary pre- 
sented to Lord Harrowby, makes the Jine begin in 58 
degrees 30 minutes, two and a half degrees north of 
Davis’ Inlet; and Mitchell, im his famous map pub- 
lished in 1755, and, with good season, considered as 
the highest authority in 1783, begins his line mark- 
ed by him “proposed limits of Hudson’s bay,” at Grim- 
mington’s Isiand, on the Atlantic, in the same lati- 
tude. The line on this map passes southwest frorn | 
the ocean to Luke Mistissin, and thence westward 
irregularly along what is calied the * Lands Height” — 
that is, the dividing ridge between the waters of 
Hudson's bay and those of the St. Lawrence as far 
as the Lake of the Woods, where the map ends in 
that direction, and is marked, “the bounds of Hudson's 


* | bay, by the treaty of Utreaht,” 
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The above facts seem calculated equally to ane 
swer the second question. Whatever part of Mr. 
Webster's reasoning will apply to maps or books 
which present the line as beginning at Davis’ Inlet, 
and running, in part, along the 49th parallel, will 
apply even more strongly to those in which the line 
begins two degrees and a half further north, and 
takes its course principally along the dividing ridge 
between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s ba a With- 
out any regard to parallels of latitude. Whatever 
“presumption” could be raised in tribunals that the 
former line had been fixed under the Utrecht treaty, 
would at least be balanced—if not overbalanced— 
by the authorities in favor of the supposition that 
the other line was adopted; and Mr. Webster will 
pardon us for adding, that the presumption appears to 
be still far stronger in support of the belief, that no 
line whatsoever was agreed upon by commissaries, or in 
any other way fired by consent of the British and French 
governments at any lime. 


—— — 


SPEECH OF MR. McDUFFIE, OF S. C. 
IN SENATE, APRIL 4.. 


Ma. Me Dorris said thal before 
the subject of the proposed notice to Great Britain, 
he felt it his duty, under the peculiar cireumstances 
in which he was placed, to do that which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, he should not be disposed to 
do—enter on a thorough investigation of the respec- 
tive titles of the United States and Great Britain to 
the Oregon territory; and, in doing so, to state from 
his conscience what he believed to be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


The senator from Arkansas, (Mr. Ashley,) in his 
speech delivered here yesterday, seemed (said Mr. 
McD.) to consider the discussion here of the title of 
the United States, so far as respected what a man 
might believe to be an illegitimate claim on our part, 
to be improper; and yet that senator himself as well 
as various others on the same side, has gone fully 
into the question of title, and pressed it to the ex- 
treme limit. Now, in the existing state of the ne- 
gotiation, and from the course pursued by the presi- 
dent of the United States in submitting to congress 
the diplomatic correspondence of the ministers of 
England and the United States, this has become a 
popular question. It is in vain to disguise it; and I 
fear that there is more to apprehend from difficulties 
presented by Ourselves than from those which pro- 
ceed from Great Britain. It is my sincere belief 
that the public mind is laboring under a great delu- 
siun respecting the title of the United States; and 
the prevailing assumption that our people sre unani- 
mously in favor of claiming the whole territory up 
to 549 40“ is founded entirely on the faet that the 
discussion here and elsewhere has been confined, 
with a very few exeeptions, to those who maintam 
our tithe to that extent. No senator on this side of 
the chamber has yet I believe, uttered one word in 
opposition to the doctrine that the whole of Oregon 
is ours up to 540 40'. There seems, indeed, to be a 
willingness indicated by some gentlemen to agree to 
a eompromise of the parallel of 490; yet it seems 
to be supposed that, although we may justly go as 
far as that, it is not exactly patriotic to deny that we 
have a title of greater or less validity to the coun- 
try beyond that hne. J am clearly of opinion that 
we should compromise this difficulty on the bounda- 
ry of 49°, I entirely concur with the honorable 
senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) that 
such is the increasing public Opinion in both 
countries, that it never can be sattied on any other 
basis. Ithink itis very desirable that the public 
mind should as speedily as possible be made up to 
that result. 


Now, while I attempt to show that the practical 
view of the subject will bring us to this conclusion, 
a close but candid examination of the question of title 
will bring us to the same points. l 


The senator from Arkansas, (Mr. Ashley.) dwelt 
largely, as the secretary of state had do e before 
him, on the Nootka Sound convention; but I must 
confess that] have never been able to see, either in 
respect to Great Britain or the United States, how 
so much importance has been attributed to that trea- 
ty. T agree with those gentlemen who hold that the 
war of 1796 between England and Spain terminated 
that convention, so far as any rights of Great Bri- 
lain are supposed to have been derived from it. It is 
perfectly clear that the conventional rights of trade 
ing, fishing, Sc. secured in that instrument—rights 
totally unknown to the law of nations—were termi- 
pated by the subsequent war in 1796. But there 
were rights anterior to the existence of that con- 
vention; rights on which the convention was found- 
ed; rights which always had been claimed by Great 
Britain, and which belonged, in common, to all na- 


he proceeded to 
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tions; rights which existed before the convention, 
and which exist now. Senators here have assumed 
that the convention of Nootka conferred rights on 
Great Britain which she did not possess before, and 
‘that she so understeod and received that treaty; but 
my own opinion is, that the sentiment respeciing it 
expressed by Mr. Fox in the British parliament is 
the true view of its intent and actual operation.— 
Great Britain intentionally limited her rights to such 
as she had enjoyed before the convention—to such as 
she always (and rightfully) had claimed; for she al- 
ways had the same rights of trade and settlement in 
the country as Spain had. 

If 1 do not show, by the law of nations, that 
Great Britain, and France, and Russia, and the 
United States all had the same right to settle at 
Nootka as Spain had, I will agree to abandon the 
question. - 


Ihave observed with regret that almost all the 
gentlemen who have participated in this discussion 
seem to have relied for authority upon their own 
assertion; even when they might have readily ap- 
pealed to the law of nations in support of the po- 
. sitions they assumed, they have not done so. I 
have taken tie trouble of bringing to the senate 

afew books in which that law is stated, and which 
1 as entirely conclusive on the question in 
is pute. 

hat I assert, and that which Great Britain has 
always maintained, is, that mere discovery conveys 
No litle, unless accompanied or followed within 8 
reasonable lime by settlement. And l appeal to my 
friends on this side of the chamber, one and all, as 
a duly they owe to truth, to state, if they can, a-sin- 
gle accredited writer un international Jaw who lays 
down the doctrine that discovery, without settlement 
or possessivo, gives any title at all. Allow me to 
cite only to extract, from an author of unquestiona- 
ble reputation, and universally referred to as autho- 
rity. I quote from Vattel: 

“Ail mankind have an equal right to things that 
have not yet failen into the possession of any one; 
and those things belong to the person who first takes 
possession of them. When therefore, a nation finds 
a country uninhabited, and without an owner, it may 
lawfully take possession of ıt; and, after it bas suff- 
ciently made known its will in this respect, it càn- 
not be deprived of it by another nation. Thus, na- 
Vigators going on voyages of discovery, furnished 
With a commission from their sovereign, and meet- 
ing with islands or other lands in a desert state, 
have taken possession of them in the name of 
their nation; and this title has been usually reapect- 
eil, provided it was soon after followed by a real 
possession. . 

But it is questioned whether a nation can, by the 
bare act of taking possession, appropriate to itself 
countries which it does not really occupy, and thus 
engross a much greater extent of territory than itis 
able to people or cultivate. It is not difficult to de- 
termine that such a pretension would be an absolute 
infringement of the natural rights of men, and re- 
pugnant to the views of nature, which, having des- 
timed the whole earth to supply the wants of man- 
kind in general, gives no nation a right to appropri- 
ate to itself a country, except for the purpose of 
making use of it, and not of hindering others from 
deriving advantage from it. The law of nations 
will, therefore, not acknowledge the property and 
sovereignty of a nalion over any uninhabited coun- 
tries, except those of which it has really taken ac- 
tual possession, in which it has formed settlements, 
or of which it makes actual use. In effect, when 
navigators have met with desert countries in which 
those of other nations had, in their transient visits, 
erected some monument to show their having taken 
possession of them, they have paid as little regard to 
that empty ceremony as to the regulation of the 
Popes, who divided u great part of the world between 

_ the crown of Castile and Portugal.” 


The senate will see that this writer sets down as 
mere empty ceremonies every thing on which many 
of our public men, and even our secretary of slate, 
have put the claim of Spain, and, through Spain, the 
title of the United States in Oregon. 

Spain, at a very early stage of the investigation of 
this continent, and very far south on the coast, did 
„ make dibcoverles and set up on the coast crosses and 
monuments; and to these they appealed in order to 
establish the Spanish title in the face of such an au- 
thority as I have produced, which pronounces all 
such claims mere idle pretensions, 

There is «ne great historical fact in relation to the 
whole territory of Oregon. Several gentlemen here, 
the senator trom New York especially, (Mr. Dix,) 

went into an interesting detail of the early discove- 
ries of the Spanish navigators; but it is a remarka- 
ble fact that, although the narrative of the senator 
was brought down from the very earliest ages of 
discovery, yet he was nat able to point us to one dis- 
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covery on this part of the coast before the year 1774 Jas good, if not better, than that of Spain. Spain. as 


by Perez, and that by Heceta in the subsequent 
year. Previous to that Spain had not the semblance 
of a right on this coast higher than California. 

But this is a question of so grave importance, and 
it is of such vast consequence that the people of the 
United States should rightly understand it, inasmuch 
as in the issue they will to some extent have to de- 
cide upon it, that 1 shal] not rest this upon my own 
assertion. I have before me a full collection of all 
the discoveries of Spain upon the northwest coast, 
compiled by Mr. Greenhow,a gentleman in the 
office of the secretary of state, under the orders of 
a former secretary. Here we have it broadly and 
unequivocally stated that from the first discovery 
of Nootka and its settlement in 1789, no civilized 
nation made any settlement upon that coast from 
the Bay of San Francisco up to Nootka; but that 
the whole country lay open and unsettled. This is 
a point of great importance, and, as it is stated by 
a writer hy no means unfavorable to the American 
claims in Oregon, I will take the liberty of reading 
anextract. [Mr. McD. here quoted from Green- 
how’s book.] 


l bave heard it declared by senators who have 
manifested great zeal in maintaining our rights to 
the whole territory, and who spoke doubtless from 
a conscientious conviction of the supposed correct- 
ness of their position, (bat the Spanish discoveries 
were valuable from their antiquity; and the senate 
has been reminded that they were made three cen- 
turies ago. I have always understood that ancient 
possession consecrates title; but how ancient disco- 
very should merely create a title to territory, I ac- 
knowledge myself totally incapable to comprehend. 
I should be glad if any senator would inform me 
what such a doctrine resta upon. It is vain to dis- 
guise the fact that this Spanish title from disro- 
very is one of the most visionary fi ments that ever 
were brought forward by intelligent men on a great 
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is well known kept her discoveries secret; and before 
these discoveries of Perez were made known, Capt. 
Cook, the British navigator, discovered and explored 
Nootka Sound. That discovery was forthwith given 
to the world, and the sound was frequented by the 
navigators of the United States, of Spain, and of 
Russia. It Was not till the Spanish authorities in 
Mexico were informed that the Russians were mak- 
ing settlements in that quarter that Martinez was 
sent to prevent them. 


In 1799 one Meares. an English lieutenant, made 
a settlement at Nootka, aud, according to his own, 
account, purchased a tract of land there, and erect- 
ed certain buildings upon it. On that fact, however, 
there is some controversy. It is quite immeterial 
whether what he built was a cottage or a palace; 
but, what is material, is that which is afterwards 
dune about the matter by the Spanish and British go- 
vernments. Meares presented a memorial to the king 
of England, in which he alleged that his ships had 
been captured and his settlement seized by the Span- 
iards. The British government thereupon took im- 
mediate steps to avenge the injury and to restore the 
rights of her subjects. And here I shall call the 
attention of the senate to the grounds on which 
Great Britain acted in this affair. She not merely 
claimed indemnity for the injury done, and damages 
in money for the ships and property taken, but she 
claimed further and mainly that Spain should re- 
nounce her false and ridiculous claim to exclusive 
dominion on that coast. She claimed then, as she has 
claimed since, that the country was open to settle- 
ment by all, and that Spain had no rights there over 
the other nations of the world, because she had never 
made any permanent settlements, 

have been greatly surprised at the assumption 
made by gentlemen on this side of the chamber, who 
go for the latitude of 540 40%, that the convention of 
Nootka was understood and intended to confer rights 


national question. I conscientiously believe that if | on Great Britain which she never had before; and 


Spain were at this hour as much in possession of 
Oregon as ever she has been, her title to it would 
not be worth any thing. . 


In 1592, it is claimed that De Fuca discovered the 
straits which now bear his name. But there is no 
truth in the story. It is notorious that Fuca’s ac- 
count was not published till thirty years after, and 
that it is universally discredited by the Spanish wri- 
ters. There is vo evidence, in the archives of either 
Spain or Mexico, that such a voyage was ever made, 
or even that such a man as De Fuca ever existed; 
yet we are to receive as authentic the narrative of 
a man who said to a certain British captain that 
thirty years before he had made a voyage into the 
Pacific Ocean and returned, and whose account even 
of this was not published in England till twenty 
years more had elapsed. It has been well said that 
it is impossible De Fuca could have believed (as he 
said he did) that he had sailed across the entire con- 
tinent and come out into the Atlantic Ocean. No- 
body, in all the previous diplomatic discussions re- 
specting claims on the northwest coast, has ever ad- 
duced De Fuca’s narrative as furnishing any ground 
to be relied upon on either side. It has always been 
put out of the question, as a mere fable, worth no- 
thing, especially as the Spanish authorities them- 
selves wholly rejected it. No; the first discovery by 
Spain on the northwest coast was made, as [ have 
said, in 1774. 

But our secretary of state says that the whole 
coast was constantly claimed by Spain as hers for 
three centuries, and he also says (1 do not know on 
what authority) that all the nations of Europe con- 
ceded the validity of her claim. If there is any 
evidence of this in history, I should be happy to see 
it. The secretary refers to an acknowledgment of 
it by the Empress of Russia, but this, when exam- 
ined, amounts to nothing. Certain Spanish subjects 
complained to their government that their right had 
been interfered with by the Russians; the Empress 
says, in her reply to the Spanish remonstrance, that 
if it was so, she was very sorry: but she does not say 
a word about the Spanish title, about which she pro- 
bably knew as ittie. Yet this is the only evidence 
he produces that the title of Spain was admitted by 
the uations of Europe. The antiquity of discoveries, 


and that, as that convention was terminated by the 
subsequent wor between the two countries in 1796, 
that war put an end to all the rights of Great Britain 
on that coast. J hold the precisely opposite opinion. 
Great Britain contended that Spain had no rights 
on that coast, except such as she could derive under 
the law of nations from her discoveries, and she has 
always been very scrupulous to maintain the right 
of all nations to make settlements in that quarter 
of the world. In her convention with this goveen- 
ment, in 1818, a clause was inserted reserving the 
rights of all other nations in Oregon, and not of 
Spain only, and she has always contended for the 
same doctrine. She has always denied that Spain 
o tained any litle to the country from mere discovery, 
but that her own rights there were in all respects 
equal to the rights of Spain; and, therefore, the 
Nootka convention rather restricted the rights of 
England than extended them. England never had 
any other object on that coast but the prosecution 
of the fur trade, and I stil) believe that when the furs 
are exhausted and that trade is over, she will, if let 
alone, abandon the country, though she may be ine 
duced by our resistance ta hold on to it. f 

Ji has been said, in the course of this debate, that 
Oregon is distant from the coasts of Great Britain 
not less than than fifteen or twenty thousand miles; 
a country so remote it is hardly conceivable that she 
would desire to occupy for the purpose of coloniza- 
tion. From the geographical position of Oregon it 
will be seen that, in no part of it which Great Brie | 
tain claims, can a state by possibility be erected de- 
riving its support from the mother country. 


So far from conceiving, as my friend before me 
seems to, that Spain possessed the right of sover- 
eignty on all that coast, and that her rizht was only 
suspended by the treaty of Nootka, I beg leave to 
call the attention of the senate to one or two re- 
marks made in the house of commons during the de- 
bate respecting that convention. Mr. Fox, who was 
then at the head of the opposition in parfment, and 
against the minister, nevertheless sustained the ad- 
dress to the king. and put himself on the ground that - 
England should not merely demand indemnitication 
for the property taken, but that Spain should re- 
nounce the absurd tithe which she claimed to hold 


ever admitting that they were made, destroys all under a bull of Pope Alexander the 6th. The fact 


claim founded on them alone. 

In 1774 Perez discovered Nootka Sound, but very 
superficially. In 1775 Heceta touched at the mouth 
of the Columbia, or at least visited the little bay into 


is undoubledly true that, when she sent her naviga- 
tors along the northwest coast, it was not that she 
mizht thereby acquire a title, but that she might ex- 
amine and explore the country to which she already 


which it emplies, and inferred from what he saw claimed a title of three hundred years’ standing, 


that there must be a river there, or else that the | founded on a grant from the Pope. 


Straits of Fuca must be in that place, for they had | read from a speech of Mr. Fox, in the British house 


never then been discovered. (This voyage wus trol 
published till 1802.) Four years after Perez, Cap- 
tain Cook also discovered Nootka Sound, and fully 
explored it; and iſ mere discovery oould create titie, 
I think that the British claim on that ground is quite 


[Mr. McD. here 


of commons, in support of the views which he ad- 
vanced. | 

Various other members of parliament concurred 
with him in this view; and Mr. Pitt himself declar- 
ed that British subjects had been seized and their 
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property taken while in a country to ‘vhich they had 
as clear a right as Spain, and that the Spanish claim 
of exclusive sovereignty was whoily unfounded. 

I think I have now shown that Spain had no right 
to this territory from her discoveries, and that G. 
Britain always denied that right from the moment 
when it came in conflict with her ows. So far from 
admitting our claim under Spain to be walid, I sin- 
cerely regard it as of no value at all. In the discus 
sions and correspondence which preceded the con- 
vention of 1818 neither England nor the United 
States gave one moment’s consideration to the Spa- 
nish title. It will be remembered, and I now assert, 
that Spain never did make any settlement on this 
coast higher than the Bay of San Francisco. Mr. 
Greenhow says that she did not do so till 1789, but 


never did make any settlement at all; she never in- | and fight on. 


dicated any such design. 
that previous to 1789 nobody dreamed that it was 
possible to settle on that coast: it was an iron bound 
coast, without bay or inlet, or any spot where a ves- 
sel could retire for temporary relief from the tem- 
pest. At that time no navigator presumed to ap. 
proach the shore, and there is no evidence at all that 
Spain ever designed to settle in the country. I have, 
indeed, heard some gentlemen say that the object of 
Britain in settling in Oregon was only to trade with 
the Indians, but that the object of Spain was to 
make agricultural improvements. Where, I ask, is 
the evidence of any such thing? If she wanted to 
make agricultural settlements and improvements, 
she had hundreds of thousands of acres far more va- 
Juable and much nearer; but she never was able to 
profit by them, and I presume never will be. 


In regard to the settlement at Nootka, it has been 
ingeniously urged here froin one of the articles of 
the convention, that the claims of Great Britain de- 
rived fron that treaty were confined to the coast 
north of Nootka, beeause Nootka was the most 
northerly settlement of Spain upon the coast. But 
what is a settlement? Settlement, according to the 
law of nations, means a body of people settled in a 
_ certain spot, with a view permanently to reside there. 
What was the settlement of Nootka? Meures, the 
Englishman, seems to have had some intention of 
selling there, for he went to the place and built hous- 
es, and another captain associated with him says 
that he intended permanently to reside there. But 
what was the settlement of Spain? It was the send- 
ing of one or two armed vessels to drive out the 
Enghsh, and they took military possession of the spot. 
How long did they retain it? Up to the period i 
their possession was given up to Great Britain un- 
der the convention, at which time it was distinctly 
acknowledged that Spain had no title to the territo 
ry. I beg that senators will read that convention, 
and if they can find in it one word which implies 
any greater rights in Spain than in England to the so- 
vereignty of the soil, I will agree to surrender the 
question. On the contrary, it is a treaty between 
those two nations, which implies on its very face 
that, in respect to title, they are on a perfect equali- 
ty; that the subjects of neither shall disturb those of 
the other power, and that the right of sovereignty 
shall remain in abeyance. Yet it has been assumed 
here in debate that the treaty of Nootka was termi- 
nated by the war of 1796, and that all the rights of 
England fell with it; because all those rights were 
embodied and recorded in the letter of that treaty. 
But permit me to say that binding ourselves cannot 
bind our adversaries. I will believe, as gentlemen 
contend, that the convention of Nootka was termi- 
nated by the war of 1796, but I hold that the claims 
of Great Britain, iostead of being thereby destroyed, 
were just that much stronger. The convention, 80 
far as it recognised the historical and legal fact that 
that country is open to settlement by all nations, has 
not been repealed. There stands the acknowledg- 
ment of Spain; and the delivery of fort Vancouver 
in 1795, and the abandonment of the country by 
Spain, is a clear admission of the principle in the 
treaty that te country is thus opened to settlement. 


What are the results which follow from the termi 
nation of the convention? It puts both the parties 
tu that instrument back to the position in which they 
atood before. lu 1796 Spain abandoned the country 
and never returned; since then we have purchased 
whatever clasm she had there. She ceded to us in 
1819 all her rights, claims, and pretensions on the 
northwest coast. And what do they amount to?— 
Class and pretensions are nothing: what were her 
rights? She had then abandoned the country for 
twenty-five or thirty years; her abandonment was 
total, without any apparent intention ever to return, 
and under this state of facts, while we were nogoli- 
ating with Eogland and claiming the country in our 
own right, on our own discovery and settlement, 
Spain tnade her treaty with us, coding all her rights, 
ciaims, and pretensions tu the United States. I re- 
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gard, therefore, the claim of the United States un- 
der the Spanish treaty as of no value at all, and if 
we had not possessed the right of discovery by Gray, 
of exploration by Lewis and Clarke, and of settle. 
ment by Aster, the United States could never have 
claimed the country at all. š 

But I will dwell no longer on this point, but pro- 
ceed to take a view of the subject as it regards the 
limits of our title. J say nothing. of the French ti- 
tle. Some senators are of opinion that the French 
title to Louisiana extended to the Pacific ocean; it 
may be so, but I have never seen the evidence of it. 
If it does extend to the ocean, then it fixes our boun- 
dary at 490. My own opinion, however, is, that we 
have no title on that coast save under the discovery 


' of Capt. Gray, and our title on that ground, if not 
Jeuntend that, in any just sense of the teren, she | “clear and indisputable,” is such as we can stand on 


Let me remind gentle:nen | be some difficulty in maintaining it. 


EY A 


am aware, indeed, that there may 
Some writers 
on the law of nations insist that rights of discovery 
can arise only from explorations made by officers 
acting under sovercign authority, and it is contended 
that Capt. Gray, being only a private citizen, and 
engaged in a trading voyage, and not a voyage of 
discovery, cannot be brought within that description. 
But, even if there were force in this objection, the 
subsequent exploration by Lewis and Clarke, which 
extended up to the latitude of 49°, places our claim 
in an impregnable position, inasmuch as the disco- 
very of Gray and the exploration of Lewis and 
Clarke were followed within a reasonable and short 
time by the settlement of Mr. Astor. Thus far I think 
that our title is very clear and satisfactory. I donot 
say that this is equal to the title by which we hold 
the soil on which this capitol stands, but I consider it 
sufficiently clear. The country to which it relates 
is in a wild unsettled condition, and I hold that what- 
ever title we have to it forms a proper subject for 
negotiation and fair compromise; by which I mean 
that we are not bound to claim every thing south of 
the line of 49°, but that some temporary privileges 
might properly enough be conceded to Great Britain 
in that part of the territory. 


I will now proceed to present some other reasons 
why I believe that we ought not to think of going 
north of 490. Some senators I know regard this go- 
vernment as under legal obligations to accept as a 
boundary what we have ourselves once offered. 1 
presume, however, that the doctrine will not be car- 
ried thus far; but I presume also that there is no se- 
nator who does not believe that we may not with 
great propriety accept as a compromise that which has 
four times been voluntarily offered by our govern- 
ment, and which extends to that pact of Oregon be. 
yond which we never till now proposed to go. We 
offered 49° in 1818; again in 1824; again in 1326; and 
in 1844 we offered the same. We have never offer- 
ed less. Now, I put it to senators to say what would 
they think if Great Britain, instead of standing on 
the offer formerly made by her of the river Colum- 
bia as a boundary, should insist on coming still fur- 
ther south. Ihave been taught that it is our duty 
to do to others as we would that they should do to 
us. Sure [ am that the blood of every senator, of 
every citizen of the United States, would rise at 
once to fever heat, would get up to the war point in- 
stantly, if Great Britain should retract her offer of 
the Columbia and insist on coming south of that ri 
ver. Why should not England feel in the same way? 
This is not a question of national faith: it is a ques- 
tion of prudence, of wisdom, of policy, of equity 
between nations. In 1818 we had a revolutionary 
patriot at the head of the government, and the cabi- 
net by which he was surrounded consisted of men 
who were all fresh from the scenes of the recent 
war; the pulse of the nation beat high; and yet, un- 
der these circumstances, our very first offer was the 
parallel of 490. Subsequently, under circumstances 
very different, our offer still was substantially the 
same. Lask what new light has broken in upon us? 
What new discovery has been made? What new 
argument has been started? On what ground 13 it 
that we ought to offer less now than we have offered 
before? lo our claim any bette:? ls the cliin of 
Great Britain any worse? 


of discovery, followed by settlement. Oar settle- 
ment was captured by England in the war, restuPed 
by her at the peace, and hau then, I believe, been 
nearly if not quite abandoned. I ain not certain that 
we had a single citizen in all Oregon. ‘Thus, then, 
we stand: Great Britain in possession of Frazer’s 
river and the Americans witn a few settlers in the 
valley of the Columbia. 


My position is, that the claim of Great Britain in 
Oregon is not founded on the Nootka convention; 
lor that gave her no title at all, and rather marred 
any that she had; vut it is founded on her discovery 
and settlement of Frazer's river, which happens to 
run to the parallel of 49°. If, then, we claim on the 


No, we stand justas we 
did in 1818. Where did we stand then? O | our righty 
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gronnd of having discovered the Columbia river, 
Great Britain has a clai equally good on her dis- 
covery of Frazer’s river. If our discovery gives us 
the valley ef our river, her discovery gives her the 
valley of her river. ö 


I will now go further, and state my views as to the 
possibility of an adjustment of this question. I hope 
our senators and representatives, and the entire peo- 
ple of the United Stutes, will all take this matter 
into serious and solemn consideration, for I regret to 
be compelled to say that I believe we are at this 
very moment in more danger of a waron this miser- 
able question thao we ever have been before. I shall 
be most happy to hear any argument which goes to 
make our title stronger; but, if my view of the 
whole ground is worth any thing. with a title such. 
as ours, taken in connexion with the repeated offers 
we have made for compromise, I ask if any senator 
can believs that England will ever adjust this ques- 
tion on any thing short of 49 as a boundary? The 
senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) had the candor 
to admit that he did not think it possible that Great 
Britain. would ever recede up to 54 40; if so, then 
we must make up our minis either to settie this con. 
troversy on the parallel of 49, or go to war. “f hold 


| that this is distinctly the question of peace or war.— 


The question should plainly be put to the people 
whether they are willing that this controversy should 
be settled peacefally and honorably, by agreeing to 
that boundary, or whether we shall go intoa war, 
whieh God Almighty alone knows when or where it 
will terminate. For one, I most sincerely believe 
that if a clear and brief view of our title, as it real - 
ly exists, were presented to the people of the United 
States, and the questinn could be put to every man 
whether he would give up the country beyond 490: or 
go to, war ninety-nine out of every hundred would de- 
clare in favor of 49°. Great God! Iam shocked at the 
cold indifference with which some gentlemen have 
spoken of war. [admit that when the national honor 
and the national liberty are involved, where any na - 
tional right entering into the elements of liberty is con- 
cerned, Í should never think of sitting down and count- 
ing the cost. The national rights must be preserved, 
the national liberty defended. But is this such a ques- 
tion? Is this a question of national honor? Where, and 


-how? If President Polk should to-morrow make the 


same offer as was made by Mr. Gallatin in 1826, how ` 
would the honor of the U. States be involved in it? 
Should we make a sacrifice of that honor by stand- 
ing where we have twice stood before? Must the 
men of this day utterly disregard the ground taken 
and the offer made by those who were at the head of 
our affairs in 18127 To me it seems like putting for- 
ward updue and unbecoming pretensions; and l should 
not much wonder if Great Britain should feel her 
honor somewhat involved in this attempt on our part 
to extort from her more than we ever demanded be- 
fore. 


Is Great Britain less able now to maintain her 
rights than she was then? Are we more able? I 
will not enter into the question of relative military 
power. The power of each nation is great enough 
for any thing. Never since the foundation of the 
world have two nations existed between whom a 
war would be so awfully destructive as a cone 
test at this time must be between Great Britain 
and the United States. The wars of antiquity were 
the wars of nations destitute of commerce, without 
gunpowder, and without steam. Buta war between 
this country and England, even if nota life should 
be sscrificed, nor a city burnt, nor a battle fought, 
must, from the inere suspension of the commerce of 
both countries, prove a war of vast and terrible de- 
solation, by which millions on both sides must be. 
reduced to destitution and misery. I really think 
that is a case in which it is perfectly proper that we 
should sit down and count the cust. The most pru- 
deut of men, if his nonor is assailed, will defend it, 
even atthe sacrifice of his life; but if the question 
between him and another has reference only to a 
small amount of property, it is a question of pru- 
dence, acase in which he may properly consider 
whether he shall gain or lose by the prosecution of 
his claim. If a settlement of our controversy with 
England on the basis of 490 eould possibly imply a 
retraction of our rights from considerations af fear, 
none would be more against it than I should. But 
where all the grounds of difference can be settled in 
a peaceable manner, and I see that the practical dif- 
ference between war and peace will cost the coun 
try one hundred millions in the course of five years, 
I say it is a clear question of profit and loss; and it 
is not extra vagaut to say that the amount of the na- 
tional sacrifice, so long as such a war would endure, 
will not be less than a hundred millions a year.— 
This is the lowest sum at which, I believe, we can 
maintain the contest, and, as | am responsible to God 
l wouid not give one-tenth part of it for the whole of 
Oregon. ; 


Having now shown what I conceive our t. le to 
this territory to be, I am brought to consider its pro- 
dable value. And if there ever was a country upon 
the face of the earth in which I should consider it a 
great misfortune for the poorest man to settle—if 
there be any country in the world which has been 
blasted by Gud, which is utterly destitute of all con- 
ceivable attraction, insomuch as to be scarce capable 
of sustaining the life of human beings, it is this very 
territory of Oregon. And yet this is the. region 
which has been magnified into a perfect El Dorado. 
In support of this view I will now call the attention 
of the senate to an extract from a work published 
mainly at the Instance of the present secretary of 
state, then a senator in this chamber, aad which con- 
tains, as is generally admitted, the most perfect ac- 
count of Oregon that ever has been published. 


The Orezon territory is divided by two ranges of 
mountains, running in a north and south direction, 
perallel with the coast. The first of these ranges, or 
that of California, runs about eighty miles from the 
ocean, aod the strip of country between the moun- 
tains aod the sea contains about 36,000 square miles, 
One-eighth or one-tenth of which is fit for cultiva- 
tion; that is, a body of about four or five thousand 
square miles. As far as [can learn, this is the only 
prea of the whole territory on which a civilizad 

uman being can rest his foot with any certainty of 
being able to sustain himself by the pursuit of agri- 
culture. These mountains divide the country into 
three valleys, of which that next to the ocean is 
much the best. In this lies the valley of the Willa- 
metto, on this side of which I believe there is not, as 
yet, one American settler. Those who go there 
travel one thousand miles beyond the Rocky moun- 
tains before they attempt to settle. But hear what 
Mr. Greenhow says. [A quotation was read from 
the writer referred lo.] 


A fine farming country, where it seldom rains between 
April and November! No corn can be raised in any 
part of ali Oregon! And this is the picture of the best 
part of the territory for agriculture! Then hear the 
same writer’s acconnt of the next or second valley from 
the sea. [Another extract from Greenhow was read. } 


Here, between the Blue mountains and the Rocky 
ridge, it never rains, winter or summer, save a short 
period in tae spring.“ (A laugh.) Now, I should like 
to know, what kinduess there would be in a father’s per- 
guad ing his son to go and settle in such a country. Even 
the famed valley f the Willamette is not larger than 
one of the counties in Pennsylvania, and we have never 
had any indications of a contradiction of what is here 
said, that the whole country on this side of it is wholly 
unfit for cultivation. 


Ihave thus given a description of the territory we 
claim—and which I claim—south of the parallel of 49°. 
How is it beyond that line? What ia the country we 
are goug to war for? I beseech the attention of ni 
friends on this side of the chaimber to what I shati read; 
and I ask them whether these statements of Mr. Green- 
how are io be believed, or we are to credit the new lights 
we are hereafter to get after the railroad shall have been 
completed? (A laugh.) Mr. Greenhow says—[Mr. 
Greenhow’ book was again quoted.) 

If thie were indeed a question involving the rights and 
honor. and liberties of the country, I would ght to the 
death even for this miserable sir ip of barren soil. If the 
claim of Great Britain to it was periectly gratuitous and 
insulting, I would die before 1 would consent to abandon 
an acre of this waste; but, as it is a mere question of 
property, of doubtful title, I feel very differendy. For, 
view the matter as we may, there is much weakness in 
all our titles to a wilder dess inhabited only by savages; 
possibly if tested by strictly Christian principles the tile 
of both e ies to it might fail. I do not, however, 
doubt the tide of civilized nauons to unsetied country fit 
for cultivation; but I may be pardoned for duubting the 

ight of a Chrisuan people to drive off savages trom a re- 
gion fit only for savages. 

You have taken possession here of a country capa- 
ble of sustaining and raising into the highest com- 
fort and abundance a civilized community; but you 
cannot do so there. It seems to me, then, that it 
behooves congress well to consider not only the va- 
lue of the country ilself, but the nature and extent 
of our claims tu it. If lam not mistaken, we are 
likely, if we go to war fur Oregon, to exhibit the re- 
volting spectacle of an enlightened nation fighting 
for an unprofitable wrong, spending blood and trea- 
sure fora strip of barren land never worth fighting 
about, unless where our honor is clearly involved. 


— 
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I have said that there is no nation that can do us 
as much injury by war as Great Britain. 1 will 
now go further, and I say that there never were two 
nations who were capable of reaiizing, at present 
and prospectise,y, such advantages from peace.— 
Never since the world was formed were thero two 
nations who would make so great a sacrifice, by go- 
ing to war, of the rights and interests which the 
God of nature had given them. What do we see on 
the other side of the Allantic? A new era in the 
history of the world. I regard the proceedings of 
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the British parlianent a3 of greater consequence 


than that country ever witnessed before. Never 
since the foundation of our world has any public 
measure produced so Jarge an increase of national 
prosperity and happiness as will flow from the great 
reform now in progress, should it happily be con- 
summated. I hope to learn, and perhaps by the 
next steamer, that the bill of sir Robert Peel to 
abolish the corn laws has passed the house of com- 
mons by such a majority as will ensnre its passage 
in the house of lords. Should that measure prevail, 
Indian corn, wheat, all the cereal grains, cotton, to- 
bacco, (no, not tobacco, because the duties on it are 
so immensely high), all the great staples produced in 
this country will be admitted into the ports of Great 
Britain. I put it to my western friends to consider 
how great a sacrifice they will make of the interests 
and the rights of their constituents by involving the 
country in a war th::t must suspend and may destroy 
those advantages forever. 


I am not one who dwells habitually on the calami- 
ties of war, in order to deter my country from main- 
taining its just rights; but let me say that the great- 
est of all errors that can be committed, either by a 
general or a statesman, is to underrate his adversa- 
ry and the disadvantages under which he must him- 
self labor in a war he contemplates. He should en- 


deavor beforehand fully to realize what will be the 


injury he may sustain, and what the sacrifice he 
must make. I should be glad to hear from the gen- 
tlemen who advocate here our rights up to 540 40’, 
whether they believe st 
parallel and avoid a war? Is there a man in this-senate 


who in his own heart believes or expects such a 
course from Great Britain that in that case we shall 
avoid war? If we do go to war for 54° 40’, I trust in 
God we shall have the firmness to die by it.— 
if we go into such a war for such a thing, it must 


be upon the principle involved; and, if so, when can 


we stop? And do gentlemen suppose that this war 
will be fought on the plains of Oregon? No: Great 
Britain muy send her vessels to the mouth of the 


Columbia and destroy our settlements there, (and 


this she can do in less than six months), but that 


will not be the course of this war? If we go to war 


for such a miserable desert as Oregon, it must be 
because we are fighting for other causes which mu- 
tually inflame us; and it will be the most bloody, 
calamitous, and interminable war the world has 


ever witnessed. The war of the revolution lasted 


seven years, and in what event can. gentlemen hope 


that this war will be of shorter duration? Shall we 
be overcme in less time than that? Are there any 
advocates of this war who believe that the the United 
States can be conquered in less than seven years? 


And bow will it be with England? When will she 
surrender? Although gentlemen have made a large 
estimate of her sufferings, still this would be to her a 
mere military expedition to engage in a war ata 
distance. Her sufferings, in point of commerce may 
possibly be as great as ours, though her immense 
navy will prove a great pretection in this respect.— 
At all events, the war would be one of mutual de- 
struction, destruction of vessels, and, beyond all 
doubt, destruction of cities also. None can suppose 
that England would invade us, or doubt that we shoul: 
invade her possessions. The invention of steam and 
its application to war must have rendered it compa- 
ratively easy for her to force her way into our har- 
bors and batter down our great cities. I do not pre- 
tend to speak confidently on this point, however, be- 
cause Iam not a military mau. I should suppose 
that a steamer might successfully pass any battery 
that can be erected. Thata Hazard. like this can be 
lighly esteemed by any man I can hardly bring my- 
self to believe. If war shall come, he deceives him 
self and his countrymen who believes that it will not 
be one of the wost fearfully destructive contests ever 
witnessed in mouern times. If rights and honor 
were involved, I say, once more, that all this would 
form buta secondary consideration. No nation ought 
to abandon its clear and independent rights to avoid 
any danger, how great soever. But, as I do in my 
conscience believe that, so far from our honor being 
in the least endangered by a peaceful settlement of 
this question on the only line we have ourselves ever 
indicated, I believe that the hunuc of this govern- 
ment and of this country, and the obligations the go- 
vernment uwes to the country, all demand that it 
shall be settied un that line. 

And now a few words on the question of notice, 
and | will relieve the senate. From the views | 
have now given they will not be surprised when l 
say that if I thought the giving of this notice could 

roduce war, I should be against it in every possible 
ori; and, therefore, I shall vote for it in that form 
which shall express most clearly the determination 
of this senate to support the president in adjusting 
the difficulty on the only basis in which, according 


ossible to adhere to that 
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Ve cannot speak too strongly. I have heard with 
regret and surprise some gentlemen who are in 
favor of such a compromise say that they are rea- 

(go for the notice in an unqualified form. Why 
hey not rather vote for notice in a modified 


I agree that the house of representatives, who are 
t the presidents constitutional advisers, and con- 
stitute no part of the treaty making power, may 
have done well in giving the president such a power. 
But we are his constitutional advisers; he can do 
nothing in this matter without the consent of the 
senate. In the times of Washington it was custo- 
mary, when treaties were under consideration, for 
the president to come into the senate chamber, and 
deliberate and consult with the members, doing no- 
thing without their consent; but that was fuund in- 
convenient in practice, and on tha! ground alone, as 
I understand, it was abandoned. I, for one, still 
think it would be better for him to come hére, that 
we might consult more freely. I want the president 
to know how far we are ready to sustain bim. For 
one, I here say that if a treaty should be sent us 
to-morrow, on the basis offered by Mr. Gallatin, I 
would go for it without hesitation; and I wish to 
God that every senator would do the same. With 
my convictions on the whole subject, if I were to 
involve my country in a war with Great Britain for 
the miserable difference between 499, with the na- 
vigation of the Columbia, and 499 without it. I should 
feel that | deserved the everlasting execrations of 
posterity, and especially of my own children. 


Mr. Breese rose and said: The honorable senator 
from South Carolina had set oul with declaring that 
it was his purpose to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. And that the se- 
nator had done su, accurding to his belief, he had no 
doubt. But the senator had fallen into one great 
error; and knowing the influence which it would ex- 
ert upon the public mind, if uncontradicted, if it 
were to go forth with the endorsement of the senator, 
he felt constrained to correct him on that point, so 
that the correction might go forth simultaneously 
with his speech. The point to which he alluded to 
was found in the authority. which ther senator had 
quoted from Greenhow's book, depreciating the cha- 
racter and value of the territory of Oregon. ‘| hough 
the country were not worth a rush, his principles 
with regard to it would be the same; but it must be 
manifest to senators that there was an endeavor to 
depreciate the country by exaggerating its defects 
aud concealing its advantages. lo show the senate 
that the description drawn by Mr. Greenhow was 
far from being correct, he would quote from the 
second volume of Vancouver's journal, a description 
written many years ago, when the country was but 
partly explored and entirely unoccupied, except by 
savage tribes. The descriptions recently given by 
White and others, who had settled there, fully sus- 
tained the character given to it by Vancouver. In 
1792 Vancouver proceeded up the Straits of Fuca, 
and examined Admiralty Inlet and Puget’s Sound; 
and froin his deseriptionof the country lying between 
the 48th and the 49th parallels of north latitude, he 
could scarcely conceive that the Great Giver of all 
good had ever spread oul a more delightful country. 
Mr. B. here quoted at considerable length from 
Vancouver's Journal.] 


Me. MeDuffie said the description which he had 
given was taken from histories and geographies 
which professed to give a description of the whole 
country; the one which the senator from Illinois had 
given was buta single view of a single landscape, 
given by a mariner who was struck with a beautiful 
exhibition of vegetable nature. In reading an ac- 
count of the country given by captain Fremont, he 
found that in many parts it was totally unfit for ag- 
ricultural purposes, though his account was inter 
spersed with romantic views, and descriptions of 
beautiful scenes in the gorges of the mountains, filled 
with flowers, but scareely fit for the production of 
any thing else. 


But he would remark, in regard to Fuca Straits 
and Admiralty Inlet, that he was aware there was a 
small strip of country which was in some degree 
suitable for cultivation; bul the description which he 


had given was beyond all doubt the correct descrip- 


tion of the country generally. At all events, he 
would be glad to hear any gentleman disprove it on 
good authority. He had given the same account of 
the country three years ago, aud he bad never yet 
heard @ successful contradiction. He would alto re- 
mark that Sic Alexander Mackenzie, who bad ex- 
plored the whole country, described it precisely as 
he had done. And he believed that even Mr. White, 
who was here as agent from the settlers in that coun- 


try, had said a month ago that a great deal of the 
á country, for purposes of agriculture, was not worth 
to my judgment, it ever can be amieabiy seltled.— a fig. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Marco. Vera Cruz dates to the 19h March, 
been receives. Mr. Slidell was still at Jalapa. 
New Orleans Times says, that on the 4th March, ‘ 
Castillo Lanzas received a note from Mr. Slidell, requir- 


ing peremptorily a definitive answer to the demand to 


be received as minister plenipotentiary, not only to ar- 
range the question of Texas, but to seule every other 
matter in dispute between the two countries, such as 
payment of the instalments due on the debt, and a sa 
tisfactory remuneration for the losses sustained by our 
citizeus, by the delay in those at lau The supreme 
government immediately convoked the council, and 
submitted Mr. Slidell’s note for their opinion. They ad- 
vised the government not to receive Mr. Slidell, except 
as envoy extraordinary to settle the difficulty about Tex. 
ax, leaving all other affairs unattended to, until that shall 
have been adjusted. It is not known whether the go- 
vernment will conform to the wishes of the council, but 
it is supposed it will, since the president and his cabinet 
find in its favor, not only the recorded opinions of the 
prece ding administration and the late chambers, but 
the whole of the Mexican press. ; 

On the other side, it is asserted in the Mexican prints 
thet Mr. Slidell will nat abate one jot of hia preten- 
sions, and will quit the republic immediately after the 
receipt of Senor Lanzas’ reply, iſ it be not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. 

The La Hesperia of the Tth, confirms the above. 


Mexican dates are to the 7th. at which time rumors of 


the advance of General Taylor to the Rio Grande had 
reache) there. It was even said that the advanced 
troops had seized the pilots at Matamoras, to force them 
into the service of the vessels of war collecting abonr 
the Brazos, Santiago. and the Boca Chica. From eve 
ry quarter—the Pacific, the Gulf and by the Rio Grande 
th. prospect to Mexico from the United States, ac- 
cording to the papere, was deemed mos! hassle. 

Gen. Mejia, had pushed 400 infantry to protect: Point 
Sra. Isabel and Gen. Parrodi was very busy in drom- 
ming up pupils to repel invasion. All these movements 
have reference only to our reconnoitering parties, which 
having made their observations, immediately retired. — 
The Mexicana think they will be able to concentrate 
8,000 inen on the Rio Bravo by the let of April. 

A private le'ter, dated on the 7th uk.. informs us that 
going twenty United States soldiers, who had deserted 
from Corpus Christi, had arrived at the city Mexico and 
been set at liberty by the government They are repre- 
sented by our correspondent as in a most wretched con. 
dition, many of them going about begging, and despised 
by both Mexicans and foreigners. They say they have 
been much deceived about Mexico, and heartily wish 
themselves back in Gen. Taylor's camp again. Good 
eneuzh for them. 

Gen. Ampudia is said to have reached as far ng St. 
Lonis Potosi, on his way to the cummand of the “Army 
of the North.” 

The correspondent of the Lacomotor of the IIth ul., 
writing from the city of Mexico, states: “In this event, 
there is no doubt that the mariti ae forces of the Anglo- 
- Americans, situated in the gulf, and in the Pacific, will 
attack our ports, and Gen. Taylor will commente ope- 
rations on the Rio Bravo.“ l , 

Mitiny in the army, at San Louis Potosi, of the troops 
under Gen. Ampudia, ordered to the northern (Texas) 
frontier. Regiment No. 4. (Texas) and the Puebla Ac- 
tivos, comprising over 1,000 men, relused to march, un- 
der a pretex: that their commander was imprisoned and 
must be released. Gen. Ampudia, grasping the nation- 
al standard, exhorted the mutineers, and denounced us 
cowards all who refused. The mutineers returned to 
their duty, but had only advanced to the city walls, when 
they rallied in opposition again, returned to the city, 
seized upon several churches, and prepared to resist the 
general, who threatened severe punishinent . 

The Locomotor of the 18th, contains the following sig -· 

ificant article: ate 
i „According to what we have seen in the Diario del 
Gobierno,” (the paper published by the government.) 
“certain printed sheets, han- bills, have lately been cir- 
culated in the capital, in which is urged the cession to 
the United States not only of Texas, but of New Mex- 
ico and California into the bargain. It is not possible 
that such writings, the mere reading of which awakens 
nothing but indignation, should be sincerely published 
by any Mexican; for no political party has given any 
cause to believe it capable of an intention so traitor- 
ous.” Ls 

The omotor then goes on to suggest that the thing 
is a device of the monarchical party, meant to force the 
government—which is extremely sensitive to this parti- 
cular intimation—to reprees all political discussions, in 
order that the press (a majority of which is hotly anti- 
monarchica) may he silenced. . 

Monarchical project. There seems to be great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining on whom to fix the consmracy 
which it is pretended is in progress for manarchinng 
Mexico. When we first heard of it, Santa Anna was 
accused as its projector. I: was said that he had en- 
listed the European monarchies in his scheme. Now 
we have it, that he is to be called from exile to suppress 
that very conspiracy. It is certain that he is expected at 
Vera Cruz, and, strange to say, the existing government, 
Parenes, himself, is now accused by Mexican journals, 
too, of entertaining the project. A manifesto was pub- 
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nouncee this and all similer statements as base calum- 
nies, and says that though he had resolved never to no- 


in from noticing so malignant and false a chrae. He 
laime himself ready to aid Mexico whenever she 
needs his services, but professee his intention rather to 
ve and die an exile from his beloved country, than to 
; k entrance there through scenes of bloodshed and 
violence. i 


: Liser. The New York State 


| Colonization Society 
(as we learn from 


the Commercial,’ have chartered a 


ed from the Pons. 


THE Orgcon. Whereaway is latitude 49°? 
It is, says the Journal of ce, Near two de- 


Maine, more than two degrees higher than Quebec, 
higher than the northermost angle of Lake Superior, 
higher than the centre of Newfoundland, and ver 
nearly as high as the southern part of Labrador. An 


Mountains we shonid 
40 min. still further north; which would carry us to the 
latitude of Hudson’s Bay and the 


London to inquire, throuah Lord Aberdeen, the precise 
views of the British government, and whether 
bert Prela allusion to ‘he offer of the 49th parallel was 
intended to imply an 
mise; Mr. McLane being authorized to say that this go - 
vern meut would receive that proposition favorably.” 


Evections.—Rhode Island. The contest has been 


conducied with renewed ardor between the “Law and 


Order” ticket, and the Dorrites, joined by certain sece. 
ders fom the ranks of law and order, headed by Mr 
Simmons, of tle United States senate, and aided by a 


number of his warm and personal friends, desirous of 
having him re-elecied to the senate at the approaching 


session. This combination existed to a sufficient extent 
last year to defeat the law and order ticket, and place 


the government of the state in the hands of the aliies.— 


The law and order party having rallied, have at the elec- 
tion on the Ist inst. reversed the state of affairs. They 
fail by a few voies of electing their governor by the peo 
ple, but having elected a decided majority to each branch 
ot the legislatnre, he will be elected on joint ballot. 


The senute stands 19 “law and order,” and 12 “liber- 


ation.” 
The house. 43 “law and order,” 25 “liberation.” 
For governor and lieutenant governor, the vote stands: 


Governor. Lt. Governor. 

Diman. Jackson. Se. Harris. Moss. Se. 
3866 4.80 110 3874 4,785 180 
1.311 675 3 1,316 665 P 

832 1.050 41 798 1,033 46 
939 672 3 943 670 3 

521 209 3 521 211 3 
7,469 7,407 160 7,452 7,370 163 
7.407 7,370 

62 82 


The Connecticut state election tonk place on the 6th 
inst. The returns are not all in, but it is ascertained 
that the election for governor fails. So far, the vote 
stunds— Bissell (whig) 25,835, Touey Vee 25,133, scat. 
tering 1,789. The towns to be heard from will reduce 
Bissells plurality to ab, ul 6 or 700. Some accounts say 
that the legisinture is «hig, others that the result is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, The whigs assign as a reason for 
so close a shave, the fact that their party assumed the 
responsibility at the Jast session, of attempting to sup- 
press internperance., 

LATER RETURNS show that there are !2 loco and 9 
whig eenators elected, and 97 loco and 78 whig repre- 
sensatives; 32 no choice. Changes are in favor of a loco 
government. | 

Annapolis corporation electéon, took place on the 6th. 
The whig ucket succeeded by g majority of 30 votes.— 
Richard Swann elected mayor, Wm. Tell Claude recor- 
der. Last year the loco ticket was elected. 


TRE HOME MONEY MARKET is depressed. The sudden 
passage of the sub-treasury bill, in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and by so large a ninjority, and with strin- 
gent provisions too, under which it proposes to go into 
operation, in the course of a few weeks. has occasioned 
quite a filutter in Wall street and on Change.“ There 
was between four and five millions of public deposites in 
the New York banks according to the official report on 
the Ist inst. This it is trae, is only tobe drawn thence 
as the government may have occasion for its use, but in 
the mean time no more is to go iu w replace that drain. 
The whole will soon be drafted fur, e duties are in 
future to be paid into the sub-treasuries in specie, that spe- 
cie will have to be supplied in the first place by the banks, 
and a drain of millions will forthwith be commenced, 
for that purpose, from their vaults. To avert a suspen- 
eion of specie dayments by them, they will be compelled 
to restriet accommodations to business men, for customa- 
ary operations, and that will aN affect the price of 
produce. The total amount of public deposites on the 
ist inst., as officially reported, was 611,784,394. But for 


lished nt Merida, signed by Senta Anna, dated Havana, the heavy expenditures for the army now on the Meri. 


Sih February, in reply to certain statements which had 


been made in a Cadiz paper, charging him with intend. į larger. That amount of 


can frontier, the amount would have been considerably 
eis taken suddenly from cir- 


ing to invade Mexico with troops from Cuba. He de-i culation, must seriously affect it of course. The Chamber 


tice the falsehoods circulated about him, he cannot re. 


vessel fur Liberia, for the passage of emigants to that 
colony, and to take out supplies for the slaves recaptur · 


grees higher than the northermost angle of the state of 


yet the ultra war faction pretend that west of the Rocky 
insist on a boundary 5 deg. and 


centre of Labrador.” 


The Richmond Enguirer says: “It is now stated that 
the last steamer took out directions to our minister in 


ir Ro; 


approval of that line as a compro- 


Comerce, of New York, have refered the subject of 
the aub-treasury bill. to a committes o „ (wo of whom 
are in favor of the bill and three are opposed to its pas- 


sage. 

The N. F. Express of the 7th says Stocks continue 

to decline, owing to the alarm created by the pnesage of 
the sub treasury. There is quite a seneitiveness in the 
money market.” . 
„Ie N. V. Journal of Commerce, same dale, says— 
There ia a real panic in the street to-day, on account of 
the sub · trẽnsury. Even the Oregon war has lost its ter- 
rors, in comparison with this monster with his iron chests. 
Stocks have still further deelined, and the tendency is 
quite in favor of further decline.” 

On the 8th the samapaper says“ Money is close, and 
the ot. ek panic worse and worse, though nothing new 
has occurred. It is only that the more ople contem- 
plate the eub-treasury and talk about jt, the mure alarme 
ed they become.” 

The Boston Post, same date, says“ The past week 
has been marked by a severity of pressure in the mone 
market, that indicates a still greater development of ef- 
fect, trum causes alluded to a fortnight since. On Tues 
day last a sudden advance took place in bills on Lon- 
don, which put up the rate to la log; and just at the 
close on Wednesday a few very prime fancy names 
were placed at 10}. This rise was produced by pure 
chasers for New York account, as our market offered a 
better selection and lower rates for exchange than could - 
be had there. The only shipment of specie per Hiber- 
nia was a lot of 20,000 sovereigns for New Vork ac- 
count, but large accounts of gold and silver are under- 
stood io have been shipped from that city bv London 
und Havre packets of the Ist instant. In addition to the 
causes for a sirorg demand and rise in foreign exchange 
which are to be found in large importations of Britigh .. 
manufactures, which are ran off at auction under posi- 
tive orders to cash them at once and rennt 19 ease parties 
at home, who are deprived uf usual agcomiuodativns by 
reason of railway speculations and weking up of .welve 
milliuns sterling. there isa decided tendency io with- 
drawal of foreign capial iu use by our bunkers, and io 
cut off all open credits ” 

The New York Mirror, of the Stb says: “Stocke still 
continue ina "y depressed state, and the number of 
lame ducke in Wall street is daily increasing. The sub- 
treasury bill segius to be at he buttom of the panic. We 
perceive that the board of commerce iu this city have 
held a meeting and chosen u committee, without dis- 
Guction of pariy, iu removsirate ugatust the bill, and ex- 
pose its injurious tendensy. The merchanta ar. evi 
dently alarmed at the prospect of its becoming a law.” 

The Boston C.urier, o1 Monday says: "There has 
been little or no alteration in money matters during the 
past week. The decline in stocks on Saturday, is at- 
tributable to the passage uf the independent treasur 
bill, by the house of representatives, at Washington, an 
not to any presentstringency in the moncy market. If 
that bill should become a law, it will probably be ren- 
dered nugatory by a warehousing system, or by the go- 
vernment expenditures, which are likely to be ag great, if 
not greater than its revenues, leaving, of course, no sup- ` 
plie» to he locked up. ‘The bill will hardly pass the se- 
nate without a long debate, and impurtant modifica- 
tion. 

The New York Tribune, and Journal of Commerce, 
buth state that ‘Letters frum Washington say, that at a 
caucus of the locufuco senators, it was resolved to pass 
the sub-treagury bill as it comes from the house.“ ; 

Bieknell’s Reporter, of the 7th says: The Philadels 
phia money market is more concentrated. The banks 
are tnure curelul in their discounts. I'he passaxe of the 
independent treasury bill, by the house of representa- 
ves at Washington, is assigned as one cause of this 
course. We tası week heard ut some tirst rate wur 
months’ paper that was thrown out by our monetary in- 
stitutions. In the street, the rate for fair paper may be 
quoted at from 8 to 12 per cent.” 7 

The panic continues in New York up to our latest 
accounts from there. The New York Gazet Thure- 
day, says: l'he downward tendency in the k mar- 
ket enli continues, and in fact sellers are so eager that 
they hardly wait until a bidder ia done speaking to ace 
cept his offer.” * 


The Express, of the came date says: “The regi 
news from Eucope and Mexico, but more particularly, 
the report in the money market article of the London 
Times, that an especial message from the queen was 
soon expected on American affairs, have had a serious 
effect upon the stock market, and “the panic” is un- 
checked. Every thing is down, and there is a great deal 
of frignt among business men. It will be seen that the 
sound state stocks suffer aa well as the fancies.” z 

SuB~tTreasorgy. The same paper says: “T'he ‘chame - 
ber of commerce’ yesierday took up, and acted upon, 
the sub-treasury bill—and by the unanimous concur- 
rence of gentlemen of bo-h parties, as we are informed. 
the bill, as it stands, is condemned as ruinous, and im- 
practicable in execution.’ ‘They appointed a committee 
to make a business report upon this measure, and its 
consequences to trade, coinmerce, business in general, 
the banks and currency of the country. From that 
cuinmittee we expect an able and lucid Lusi:ess report, 
—one that wid be instructive to congress, and influen- 
tial throughout the country.” 


BurraLo naRBOR. The John Owen, Capt. Davis, was 
the first steamer to enter the harbor this seuson. She 
arrived on the 4th inst. 


Corron. 15,228 bales were cleared on the 26th ulta 
from the port af N. Orleans, 
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After being debated for more than two months, it was 
understood by the senators that the question should be 
taken on Thursday last. Hours before the time of meet- 
ing a dense crowd occupied every avenue to, as well as 
the gallery of their chamber. An intense interest was 
manifested. The privileged floor {was occupied by fo- 
reign ministers, officers of the government, army, navy, 
judiciary, Ce. At 11 o'clock, an hour earlier than here- 
tofore, the senators were called to order. Every mem- 
ber of the body was present except Mr. COLQUITT, of 
Georgia, and Mr. YuLge, of Florida. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, was entitled to the floor. His speech 
of two hours is spoken of as a superior and statesman- 
like effort. He advocated the passage of the notice ina 
qualified form, as being now the best method of preserv- 
ing peace and of settling the controversy. He was for 
leaving to the president the full responsibility as well as 
of powers, which the constitution reposes with the exe- 
cutive, in the management of negotiations. He had 
confidence that the question could and would be settled 
amicably. The president desired the notice to aid him. 
The administration rested in the appearance of assured 
peace, and nothing had been done that looked like pre- 
parations for war. Those who had the management of 
this question in both countries must be more than men 
or lese than men if they failed to settle this question 
amicably. He regarded the notice as means of peace, 
as it was asked for. He regarded it as such under all 
the circumetances, and it would be a disgrace to the age 
if in the end it should not be amicably settled. Before 
God and men they would be responsible who acted as 
negotiators upon this question. Ifstatesmen were worth 
any thing in the world, the question would be settied.— 
Let the president look to it when he held the power in his 
own hands. His then would be the responsibility. Let 
bim beware and ect se e president of the U. S.—as a just 
man. If he plunged the country needlessly into a war, 
the fault would be his and terrible would be the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. ALLEN, chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs, withdrew the resolutions which he had reported, 
and moved to take up the resolutions passed by the 
house, which motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Reverpy Jonsson, of Maryland, now proposed 
as a substitute for the house resolutions the preamble and 
resolution which Mr. Crittenden had previously offered, 
modified by inserting the word “amicable” before “ad- 
justment,” and omitting the proviso. As thus modified, 
the preamble, after reciting the titles and substance of 
the treaties of joint occupancy, proceeds: 

i become desirable that the 


“And whereas it has now th 
respective aggms of the United States aud Great Britain 
should be definitely settled, and that said territory may 


no longer than need be remain subject to the evi! con- 
sequences of the divided allegiance of its American and 


British population, and of the confusion and conftict of 
national jurisdictions, dangerous to the ch peace 
and gvod understanding of the two countries; 


„ Wich a view, therefore, that stepe be taken for the 
abrogation of the said convention of the sixth of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, in the mode pre- 
scribed in iis second arucle, and that the attention of the 
governments of both countries may be the more earn- 
esily and immediately directed to renewed efforts for the 
stil- ment of all their differences and dispatesin respect 
to said territory hie a 

‘+ Resolved by the senate and house of represeniatives of 
the United States of America in eongress assembled, 
That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby authorised, at bis discretion, to give to the British 
government the notice required by the said second arti- 

for the abrogation of the said convention of the sixth 

August, eighicen hundred and twenty-seven.” 

Mr. ALLEN moved to amend the substitute by strik- 
ing out from the preamble go as to insert an extract 
from the president's message, that the time had come 
10 aca our just rights to the territory. 

Tunis motion was negatived, ayes 22, nays 32. 

Mr. Bresse, of Illinois, moved to strike uut the 
words at the discretion of the president.” . 

This motion was rejected by the same vote, ayes 

gays 32. 
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The test vote was now called for, and taken by 
ayes and nays, and the substitute prevailed, ayes 30, 
nays 24. 

he resolution, as thus amended, was now report- 
ed to the senate.. 

Mr. A.LLew, now took the floor and denounced the 
proceedings in his severest style. He accused the 
senate of shrinking from responsibility, of humbling 
themselves—of dodging behind the president, and 
of placing that upon the president which it feared to 
encounter. The resolutions were denounced as tame, 
as timid, as manacling the president, as producing a 
division between the two houses, and between both 
houses and the executive. 

“The president told us be was done with negotia- 
tion, and he recommended the Jaw making power to 
take up the subject: Instead of doing so, they di- 
vided, faultering, paltering, manacled, hampered with 
a frightful unwillingness to meet responsibility— 
saying, Oh! we leave all to your discretion.” If he 
stood alone, he would vote against the resolution. 

Mr. Critrenpen, rejoined in vindication of the 
senate and administered an exceedingly keen rebuke 
to such imputations. ‘Upon what meat does this 
our Cesar feed, that he has grown so great,” thus to 
lecture senators. The senator does not know the 
senate—nor does he know himself, the wisest lesson 
any man can learn.“ 


Mr. ALLEN rejoined with considerable temper, and 
the discussion descended to personalities which in- 
duced the vice president to admonish the combatants. 
Mr. ALLEN explained and disavowed any personal 
allusion. Mr. Cairrenpen was glad that the gentle- 
man had explained away the offence of his remarks. 
He briefly recapitulated what Mr. A. had said. If 
the gentleman did not mean what these words im- 
port, he would advise him on another occasion not 
to speak until he had something to say. 

he question was then taken, upon ordering the 
preamble and resolution to a third reading, and de- 
cided as follows: . 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, 
J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, 
Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, 
McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 
Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, 
Turney, Upham, Webster, Woudbridge,—40. 

NA YS- Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese, Bright, 
Cass, Tuomas Clayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Jenness, Semple, Sturgeon, Westcott—14 

Of the nays, three senators viz: Messrs. Evans, 
T. CLarron, (whigs) and Wescort, (loco), it is un- 
derstood, were opposed to giving the notice in any 
form. 0 

The other senators in the negative, object to the 
qualified form of the notice. 

The resolution was then read a third time and 
passed. . 

Ii now goes to the house for their further action. 


ee] 
RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 


— — 


Affairs wear a very hostile appearance. If we have 
not war, we shall at least have steered as near it as 
eould well be contrived, to escape the calamity. — 


Rxrunx or THe Unirep Srares ministEr. Mr. Slidell 
remained at Jalapa until the 28th March, at which time 
he had aignified to the Mexican authorities, in his last 
communication to them, his intention of leaving, wheth- 
er he received his passports or not. On the 27th the ne- 
cessary doctiments, couched in the most formal lan- 
guage, dated at the city of Mexico, 2ist ult., were di- 
rected to Mr. S. at Jalapa. Through some mistake they 
went to Vera Cruz, and from thence were transmitted by 
our consul to Mr. Slidell. A separate and distinct pass- 

ort was sent to Mr. Parrott. The treatment received 
y Mr. Slidelt at Mexico and Jalapa was extremely 
cold, but apow his arrival at Vera Cruz he waa received 
with a salute, waited upon by the highest official digni- 
laries of the place, and again saluted when he embak Gd 
on board the steamer Misan he left for N. Oi- 
leans on the 30th, and arrived o the Balize on the Sth 
inst., accompanied by W. S. Parrott, Esq., secretary of 
legation, and midshipman Robert Steuart, U. S. N. At 
the Balize they met the steamer Alabama, on board of 
which they proceeded to N. Orleans, where they landed 
on the 7th: .The Missiesippi proceeded immediately to 
he Maxicaioge bjected ze M 
‘he Mexican government objeeted to recognize Mr. 
Slidell exeept for the purpose of treating in relation to 


— 


PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Texas and the boundary. Mr. Slidell’s instructions were 
imperative. He demanded to be received as a minister 
lenipotentiary of the United States, and fixed the 28th 
arch as the latest day he should remain if not so re- 
ceived. The last communication he received froin the 
city of Mexico was dated the 21st March, covering pass- 
porta for himself and suite, including a separate one for 
r. Parrot, which were forwarded to Vera Cruz, and 
transmitted there to Mr. S. by the American consul at 
that ciiy. ; 

Great consternation prevailed at Vera Cruz in conse- 
quence of the abrupt departure of Mr. Slidell, and the 
inhabitants were in the deepest alarm that an immedi- 
ate declaration of war would ensue on the part of the 
United States. ens 

Gen. Ampudia, with a force of 8,000 men, was within 
two days’ march of Potosi, and the general 


San Luis 
impression in Mexico was that no offensive measure 
would be commenced against Gen. Taylor 's army. 

The American fleet remained at Sacrificios. 


Tux 3 AFFAIRS OF Mexico, appear as unsta- 
ble as ever. The proclamation which will be found be- 
low, sufficiently indicates their embarrassmouis. Some 
accounts say that Paredes was disposed to receive Mr. 
Slidell and enter into negotiations, but that having 
driven Herrera from the city on the pretext of resisung 
the United States, he was compelled to yield to popular 
impulse which he had contributed to excite, and which 
was increased by the advance of the American army 
and the presence of the American squadron. His own 
tion is ticklish. Awtmonte, who aided in placing 
aredes in power, is suid to have been found from his 
superior talents and influence, to be too troublesome.— 
V hether this is true or not, he was suspended in the ca- 
bi et, and has been appointed minister to Eugland.— 
Doubts were expressed at Vera Cruz whether he would 
embark, or whether he would not attempta new revolu- 
tion in the government. ; . 
The press at Mexico, seems to be employed in ad vo- 
cating all sorts of expedients, except that of negotiating 
with the United States. El Tiempo, (‘The Times.“) 
advocates resorting to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Paredes states that be permitted this only out of 
respect to the liberty of discussion. Other e open · 
ly advocate the recall of Santa Anna. e attempt of 
Paredes to control the press, on the one hand, and to 
resist the Americans on the other, will test his capaci- 
ties. . 
From Cuba, we have accounts that Santa Anna is 
yet occupied with cock-fighing, and managing a very 
uminous correspondence with Mexicans on the 
one hand, and per aps with Burope on the other. The 
n is, that he expects to be invited to return to 
Mexico, and is corresponding with that object, but those 
who pretend to fathom his views, want depth of line.— 
Santa Anna always plays his own game. | 


PROCLAMATION 
Arrillaga, President ad interim 
ezico, to its inkabitants—issued on 


In the critical and solemn eituation in which the na- 
tion is placed—perhaps on the point of a war with the 
United States of America—in donsequenee of one of 
the moet unjust usurpations of which history has any 
record, it becomes my obligation, as urgent as sacred, to 
explain to my fellow citizens the situation in which we 
find ourselves—the dangers and the sacrifices to which 
we are exposed—in order to maintain, with valor, with 
enthusiasm and decision, those rights which, being iden- 
tified with the existence of nations, must be defended to 
the utmost, and with an energy equal to the insult ro- 
ceived. 

The dignity of the nation, the march of an American 
army on the Rio Grande, where the head quarters of our 
troops are situated, the threa’ening appearance of the 
fleets of that nation in hoth oceans, and all the antece- 
dents well known to the civilized world, have compelled 
me to reject the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States, in order not to furnish 
an example of debility that might sanction, by a perni- 
cious and ill advised act, a usurpation not founded in 
reason or any other plausible motive, but which merely 
relies in their hopes of intimidating us by force. The 
American minister, whose mission was not circumscrib- 
ed to the discussion of the Texas question, has demande 
ed his passports, and I have caused them to be expedit- 
ed without any hesitation, — ` . 

J confees that war with one or more nations is one of 
the greatest and most severe evils which can happen, 
and that it is an attribute of civilization to avoid its dis- 
asters—to promote indus.ry, commerce, and friendly re- 
lations under the auspices of a universal peace; but this 
will prove incompatible with the maintenance of the pre- 
rogatives and independence of nations, which are called 
upon to repel force by force, when all means of compro- 
mise and conciliation have failed. ; 

The republic of Mexico—despoiled of the rich and 
extensive territory of Texas, which always belonged to 
it, by the direct acts of the supreme authority of a neigh- 
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boring republic—after discovering her designs to seize | tences. for agitation diss I. and my government, sup- Henry B. Humphrey, of Massachusetts, to be con- 
some other of our adjoining or frontier possessions, has | ported by the people, will defend the public order against aul for the port o Alexandria, in Egypt, vice Alex- 
been forced to protest, has protested, and does still ao- ve attempt to disturbe jt, and will live to defend it, or ander Todd, recalled. 

lemnly protest, that she does not acknowledge the right | die for the liberty and independence of the nation, and 


of the American flag on the soil of Texae, and she will 
territory, and never, never permit 
new conquests nor new advances of the government of 


defend her invad 


the United Siates. 


The right to declare war against the United States is 
not vested in me, and the illustrious congress of the na- 
they have met, take into considera- 
required in the conflict which 
was in no manner provoked by 
this magnanimous and forbearing nation. As, however, 
in the meantime, the United States might make a sud- 
den attack on one of our maritime boundaries, or on 
those adjoining Texas, it will be necessary to repe! force 
by force, and when the invaders shall have made the 
commencement, the immense responsibility of paving 


tion wili as soon as 
tion the necessary steps 
awaits us, and which 


disturbed the peace of the world will fall upon them. 


shall be atill more explicit, which it is important I should 
be. Mexico never has committed, nor will she commit, 
a single aggression againat the people or government of 
nited States of America; but if an attack should 
be made, it will be repelled to the fullest extent of our 
because 
resistance is nothing more than the right of self-preser- 


the 
power, and with all the energy of our character, 


vation. 


The Mexican republic drawn into a crisis, exposed to 
great risks and difficulties, must fight for its existence 
and rights. The union of all her sons, the identity of the 
vows cf all, the employinent of all powers are necessary 
to seve us; and they will save us, since Mexico will not 
presen! the ecandalous spectacle of an international di- 
insure the triumph of its enemies. 
I do not fear it, although it is known to me that all the 
intrigues and enticements which exist, in similar caser, 
are set to work, wiih cunning and perfidy, to despoil 
the government of its influence and resources, which 


vision, which would 


can direct the affaire and bring them to a happy con 
clusion, when supported by the confidence o 
tion. 

This confidenee my 
serve it too. aa, since 


actions. 


dominant objèct of my government has 


tiring assiduity for ite defence 
well as external enemies. 

As a consequence of the times, and without 
any opinion, I did not notice for some time the 


and even those of the sma 


ing it 
ven to the nation in the presence of God. 1 
ecided to puf a stop to these pernicous discussions, and 


lled to take the responsibility, because the | 
nies ‘had anfortanately transgressed the mediuin which 


prudence and«moderation rendered advisable. 


My own feeling of honor. the consciousness of the in- 
justice done to a citizen of known opinions and accredit- 
ed loyalty, have made me abstain from reiterating pro- 


mises and declarationes wbich arein fact my solemn 
oaths. Can it be forgotten that I proposed in the gene- 


mbly of the 2d of December, held a: this capitol, 
. 3 should swear to maintain the popular 
representative republican system? Did not the repre- 


n as witnesses of my oath, 


sentative of the people, c 


and the people themselves notice that the fevlings of my 


heart seconded my clear and explicit declurations?— | he 


Why should some do me the | 
the end of a career which, if not glorious, was loyal a: d 
pairotic, J-shauld disgrace the wounds which I had re- 
ceived in deſenq of the sacred rights of my country? 


nation will maintain as long as she wishes to 
1 it, the “republican System” which it adopted 
with rejoicing, and’ which I shall maintain as I have of- 
fered to do, and I call upon Providence to aid her in her 
designs, and to permit us to raise our social edifice on 
the basis of liberty and order,” and that in the exercise 
of our rights, injustice, crime, and outrages may never 
ute a cause so sacred in itself. J desire to see esta- 
lished forever the salutary maxim that no man, no party 
or fraction shall place its will above that of the republic, 
and the fitst duty of its government will be to support its 
designs, that the fundamental principles of sovereignty 
be respected, and not debased by abuses which lead to 
anarchy aud engender disorder. 


Desirous of depriving our internal enemies of the ele- 
men's of discord, which they try to stir up in the confusion 
of political passione, I have hastened to explain my opi- 
nions. to inepire the confidence which my government 
deserves, alihongh all its actions have been as pure as its 
intentions. The spirits being thus tranqullized, all pre- 


injustice to suppose that at 


na- 


government deserves, and I de- 
lett the head quarters of San Luis 
de Potosi for the salvation of my native country, accom- 
panied by the brave men who followed her illustrious 
standard, my promises have never been falsified by my 
I offered to convuke an extraordinary congress 
to give a definite constitution to the nation, and the 
congress has been convoked. I have offered to main- 
tain the outraged honor of the nation and I will. not to- 
lerate old injuries, nor will 1 permit new ones. The 
„has been to main: 
tain the entire, eomplete, and unlimited hberty of the 
Nation—to form a constitution, and to prepare with un- 
against International aa 


iving 
locus 
sions about, forms of government, because it apper- 
tains to the future ‘congress to’ decide on so interesting 
and vital a question as the opinions of all the citizens, 
st minorities which are 
listened to, not to be followed but to know them. But 
the violence assumed in the debate, the alarm occasion- 
ed by the epennes of order and internal peace, which 
might end in the ignominious aacrifice of the sovereignty 
atid ights of the nation, convinced me that by tolerat- 
was acting in violation of the oath whieh I pad 

therefore 


district of Salem and 
of Perth Amboy, N. Jersey, vice Solomon Andrews, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, vice Isaiah 


Samuel Haight, of New York, to he consul for the 
5 or Western Islands, vice C. W. Dabney, re- 
calle 

Archer G. Herndon, to be receiver of public mo- 
neys ſor the distriet of lands subject to sale at Spring- 
field, in the state of Illinois, from and after the 14th 
of May, 1846, when his present commission will ex- 

ire. 


the integrity of its territory, against any enemy who dare 
to usurp them. 

who circumecribe the lirnits of the public power—J, 
who was called upon to exercise the executive power in 
consequence of the triumphe of the revolution, and who 
put an end to its continuance—cannot be suspected of 
unwarranted encroachments. By adhering strictly to 
the article No. 4 of the regulations of the army, I ehali 
use the necessary means to ob'ain these eminently na- 
tional objecte. ly ambition is purely for glory, and if I 
can feel that my fellow citizens do justice to my inten- 
tions—that my country maintain without diminution all 
us righte—that it increases the lustre of its name onder 
all circumstances, I shall obtain the only recompence to 
which I can and do aspire, the gratitude of my fellow 
citizens.” 

The principles of my administration are fortitude and 
consistency in sustaining the nation against foreign at- 
tacks on its rights, liberty to form a constitution, union 
and recpirocal confidence between the government and 
the people, tranquillity in the interior and respect for the 
laws, requiring no sacrifices except those which are ne- 
cessary for the safety of these precious gifts. The army 
will combat at the points which destiny ma determine; 
the people will support it in its efforts, and I ask of the 
Supreme Arbitrator of nations to take us under His 
sale-guard, and to permit the elevation of His power and 

consummation of His glory. 


Mariano PAREDES yY ARRILLAGA. 
Mexico, 21st March, 1846. 


Andrew J. Isascks, to be receiver of public mo- 
neys for the district of lands subject to tale st Nat 
chitoches, in the state of Louisiana, in the place of 
John Tucker, resigned, i 


James H. Tate, of Mississippi, to be consul at 
Buenos Ayres. 


PRESIDEPT’S MESSAGE. 

Cuenoxges. Washington, April 13, 1843. To the 
senate and house of representatives: In my message of 
the 2d of December last, it was stated that serious 
difficulties of long standing continued to distract 
the several parties into which the Cherokee tribe 
of Indians is unhappily divided; that all the efforts 
of the government to adjust these difficulties had 
proved to be unsuccessful, and would probably re- 
main 80, without the aid of further legislation by 
congress. Subsequent events have confirmed this 
Opinion. 
mation of congress, a report of the secretary of war, 
à= transmitting a report from the commissioner of In- 

Mr. SLIDELL’s mission, has been unfortunate as well dian affairs, with accom nying documents, loge- 
as unsucceesful. No one regrets this result more than ther with memorials which have been received from 
ourselves. It was unfortunate that the appointment of the several bands or parties of the Cherokees them- 
won ter was delayed beyond the moment which selves. It will be perceived that internal feuds exist 


would have been most favorable for euccess. The in- which call for the . 
prompt intervention of the go- 
stant the Mexicans ascertained that neither England vernment of the United States. 


nor France were disposed to incur a war with the U. ; i 
States in order to prevent the annexation of Texas,an| Since the meeting of congress several unprovoked 
murders have been committed by the stronger upon 


American minister should have been u on the spot to 
the weaker party of the tribe, which will probably 


take advantage of the reaction produced by that disco- 
very. Both of those governments had prompted Mexico remain unpunished by the Indian authorities; and 
there is 


on to the very brink of war, and when war became in- 
evitable in that direction, there they both left Mexico,— 
alone in her Elory Incensed at the desertion, a reaction 
took place, which should have been instantly availed of. 
Peace at that moment might have been restoted. It 


was a stickling about etiquette, we fear, which lost the 
tide which would have led to ortet Whic oo 


There was a resort to secrecy, too, in the premises, 
which was probably unfortunate. The motive for this 
no doubt was to steal a march upon European govern. 
ments. No one was aware, until the president in his 
annual message announced the fact to congress, that 
Mr. Slidell had received such an appointment. or left 
home on such an errand. The advantage gained by this 
mystery, if any whatever was gained, was overbalanced 
sat a want of that coumtenance and respectability 
which should have especially marked the mission. The 
manner of Mr. Slidell’s approach aroused patriotic as 
well as popular prejudice. The character al his embas. 
8y was questioned. Unfortunately, according ta Presi- 
dent Herrera’s construction, Mr. Slidell’a credentials 
were not in accordance with the preliminary understand. 
ing, and etiquette interposed another delay. Further in- 


will continue to be perpetrated unless restrained by 
the authorities of dhe nited States. Many of the 
weaker party have been compelled to seek refuge 
beyond the limits of the Indian country and within 
the state of Arkansas, and are destitute of the means 
for their daily subsistence. The military forces of 
the United states stationed on the western frontier 
have been active in their exertions to suppress these 
outrages and to execute the treaty of 1835, by which 
it is stipulated that “the United States agree to pro- 
tect the Cherokee nation from domestic strife and 
foreign enemies, and against intestine wars between 
the several tribes.” These exertions of the army 
have proved to a great extent unavailing, for the 
reasons stated in the occompanying documents, in- 
cluding communications from the officer commande 
ing at Fort Gibson. 
submit for the consideration of congress the pro- 
priety of making such 55 of the lawa re- 
. N l gulating intercourse with the Indian tribes as will 
5 F vas coe subject to trial and punishment in the courts of the 
dicated expressly with the view of defeating the object of | United States all Indians guilty of murder and such 
Mr. Slidell's embassy had been accomplished, his er- other felonies as may be designated when committed 
rand failed, and he has returned home. on other Indians k 10 
Our naval and military forces were concentrated upon ed States. Such a modification in the existing laws 
the Mexican frontier and coast, in anticipation of Mr. is suggested, because, if offenders against the laws 
Slidell’s misaion. On its being suggested by President | Of humanity in the Indian country are left to be pune 
Herrera s goveroment, that this would interpose an ob | ished by Indian laws, they will generalluasf not al- 
stacle to his reception or to a pacification, the equadron | ways, be permitted to escape with imply. This 
was recalled, and the army was contined to “observa- | has been the case in repeated instances among the 
tion. on 5 hes b n The once? Cherokees. hod years 5 murdor bpd 
ron was augmented and again ordered to the Mexican F > 6 Should thie Slats 
coast gg e army was or ered to advan, to occupa: of ting i continue P 
ton.” If these orders were designed to sustain errera d -5 
; * intimidate ' | the wedker party will be finally destroyed. As the 
aan n Ar. Sidel f Nun, to inti e zuardian of the Todinn tribes, the government of the 
nited States is bound by every consideration of 


recognize Mr. Slidell, they have failed. 
The commanders of both army and uadrons have f 
au t abie duty and humanity to interpose to prevent such a 
disaster. 


Dow arrived at the very burde he Rubicon, 


— —— eseseeasess 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. | 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Thomas Addison, to be surveyor, &c for the port 
of Madisonville, Louisiana, vice Mathew Dicks, 
whose commission has expired. ` 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, to be surveyor, &e. for the 
Beverly, Massachusetts, vice 
Nehemiah Brown, removed. : could live together in harmony. The number of 
James N. Nichols, to be solicitor, &e. for the port | these, as nearly as cán be estimated, is about one- 
third of the tribe. The whole number of all the 
bands or parties does not probably exceed twenty 
thousand. The country which they occupy embraces 


actual-state of things in the Cherokee nation, I am 
satisfied that there is no probability thal the different 
bands or parties into wiich it is divided can ever 


the well-being of the whole requires that they should 
be separated and live under separate governments ag 
distinct tribes. That portion who emigrated io the 
west of the Mississipi prior to the year 1819, com- 
monly called the “old settlers," and that portion 
who made the treaty in 1835, known as the “treaty 


removed. 
Patrick Collis, to be surveyor, &o. for the port of 
ing, removed. 


I communicate herewith for the infor- 


reason to apprehend that similar outrages: 


within the jurisdiction of the Unite’ 


it is not difficult to foresee that 


From the examination which I have made into the . 


again live together in peace and harmony; and that. 


party,” it is believed would willingly unite and 


seven millions of acres of land, with the privilege of ` 


~ 


— 


en outlet to the western limits of the United States. 
This country is susceptible of division, and is large 
enough for all. I submit to congress the propriety of 
either dividing the country which can at present 
occupy, or of providing by law a new home for the 
one or the other of the bands or parties now in hos- 
tile array against each other, as the most effectual 
if not the only means of presérving the weaker party 
from massacre and total extermination. Should con- 
gress favor the division of the country as suggested, 
and the separation of the Cherokees into two distinct 
tribes, justice will require that the annuities and 
funds belonging to the whole, now held in trust for 
them by the United States, should be equitably dis- 
tributed among the parties according to their respec- 
tive claims and numbers. There is still a small num- 
ber of the Cherokee tribe remaining within the state 
of North Carolina, who, acoording to the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1835, should have emigrated 
with their brethren to the west of the Mississippi.— 
It is desirable that they should be removed, and, in 
the event of a division of the country in the west, or 
of a new home being provided for a portion of the 
tribe, that they be permitted lo join either party, 
as they mayeprefer, and be incorporated with them. 
I submit the whole subject to congress, that such 
legislative measures may be adopted as will be just 
to all the parties or bands of the tribe. Such met- 
sures J am satisfied, are the only means of arresting 
the horrid and inhuman massacres which have mark- 
ed the history of the Cherokees for the last few years, 
and especially for the last few months. The Che- 
rokees have been regarded as among the most en- 
lightened of the Indiun tribes, but experience has 
proved that they have not yet advanced to such a 
state of civilization as to dispense with the guardian 
care and control of the government of the United 
States. JAMES K. POLK. 


ee 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


i SENATE. 

Arni 8. After the usual morning business— 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson, it was 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the senate any information 
in the possession of the government showing that com- 
plaints have been made by any of our vessels of having 
been searched by British cruisers since the Washington 
treaty of 1842; and, it so, the names of the vessels, to- 
gether with the dates and places of such act; and, also, 
copies of any correspondence that may have passed be- 
tween the two governments on the subject. 

Oregon correspondence. The resolution heretofore 
Offered by Mr. J. Af. Clayton, calling for additional 
correspondence on the subject of Oregon, coming up 
in its order for consideration— 

Mr. J. M. Clayton observed that the resolution had 
been postponed for several weeks, at the suggestion 
of the senator from Ohio. He thought its adoption 
at this time was essential, in order to accelerate the 
decision of the Oregon question. The time for the 
final action of the senate upon that question had 
néarly arrived, and he trusted the honorable senator 
would see the propriety, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, of suffering the resolution to be 
adopted. 

r. Allen said he had learned nothing to change 
his position against the propriety of passing the pro- 
posed lution. It implied, he thought, though it 
was n designed, a distrust of the president's 
management. Two calls already had been made on 
the executive upon this very subject; the first by the 
house of representatives had brought out the inform- 
ation of the tender and rejection of two propositions 
to arbitrate. The other made by the senate was re- 
sponded toa few days ago, giving the executive opi- 
nions as to the propriety of military préparation.— 
Mr. A. thought the effect of this resomion would be 
detrimental. Mr. A. referred also to the refusal for 
a caii made in Mr. Tyler's administration as an spt 
precedent for this case. 

Me. Olayton said he understood as well as the sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Allen) what bad been the prao- 
tice of the senate. Resolutions of this cheracter 
wore generally adopted as a matter of course, t 
they had been occasionally resisted. The senator 
has not yet shown how any distrust of the executive 
can be implied by this resolution. 
ed that it imphed the highest confidence: it was not 
a probing the executive; it left atl to his discretion. 
It had long been delayed at the request of the Ono 
senator, and yet he still it. Gentlemen, 
when called on to vote, might say with much show 
of reason, that they were not willing to “go it blind.” 
The president might bave information which might 
alter the whole aspect/of the question. The senator, 
having already announced his intastion to vote in fa- | 
vor of notice, is exposed to more suspicion by his re- | 


hough | Paris till September following. 


Mr. C. maintain- |- 
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fusal to grant the call for information, than senators 
can be in consequence of advocating it. 

Me. Morehead, arose and expounded the important 
difference of this question from that io which, in Mr. 
Tyler’s administration, a call for information was 
voted down. This involves a very important duty, 
and one which may lead to peace or war. 

Mr. Ailen, said, that in the call voted down in Mr 
Tyler’s administration, the cause for the call pro- 
posed was, that io the British parliament in reply to 
a member of the opposition who had said that the 
Oregon bil! then passed by the United States senate, 
if carried out into a law would have been a just 
cause for war, the premier had intimated that that 
bill if passed, would have been vetoed by President 
Tyler. The call was intended to draw from the 
president the fact whether there existed or not any 
grounds whataver afforded by the president for suc 
a sentiment im the British premier. Mr. A. had of- 
fered the resolution of inquiry; the senate had voted 
it down. Mr. A. thought the precedent should be 
applied in the present instance. 

Mr. Calhoun said he felt it to be due to the admin- 
istration of Mr. Tyler (of which he at that time had 
formed a part) to state, in reference to what had 
been said by the senator from Ohio, that he never 
heard a single expression which would authorize the 
supposition that Mr. Tyler intended to veto any bill 
which had been or might be passed concerning the 
Oregon territory. 

Mr. Allen said he had only alluded to what was 
said by Sir Robert Peel. | 

Me. Calhoun.—If Mr. Tyler entertained any such 
intention, it existed only in his own mind, and was 
never communicated to any human being. The lan- 
guage of the senator might, if unexplained, give an 
erroneous impression that there had been some de- 
claration on the part of Mr. Tyler of an intention to 
veto the bill. l 

Mr. Allen said it would be observed that he spoke 
of nothing which the administration had done, but 
only of what Sir Robert Peel had said. And now, 
to put the matter at rest, he would ask the secretary 
to read a short passage from the debate in the British 
parliament. 

The passage having been read— 

Mr. Calhoun observed that he had understood the 
senator as sayıng that a distinct assurance had been 
given that Mr. Tyler would veto the bill, whereas it 
appeared that the assurance was only a deduction 
drawn by the British minister himself. 

Mr. Allen.— Whether a deduction or not, it was an 
assurance. [A laugh] : 


The Or question. The senate then proceeded 
to the consideration of. the special order, being the 
resolutions respecting Oregon. 

Mr. Dicki obtained the floor and was- about 
to address the senate, but yielded it at the tof 

Mr. Cass, who said that he would be glad if. the 
senator would read once more the letter he had read 
10 the senate yesterday from Mr. Wheaton. 

Mr. Webster had not the letter before him, but was 
about stating from memory the contents; when 

Mr. Cass said it wes unnecessary. He wished to 
speak but to one point in the Jetter, and in regard to 
that he could not be mistaken, as he had recently 
consulted it in the state department. Mr. Wheaton 
either said or strongly intimated that the Ashburton 
treaty had been the cause of the rejection by France 
of the Quintuple treaty. Mr. Wheaton in this state. 
ment had been led into an anachronism, and Mr. G. 
wished to set the matter right. He should not say a 
word about the Ashburton treaty; but he felt natu- 
rally, some personal interest in regard to the fact 
which Mr. Wheaten had unintentionally misstated. 
The Ashburton treaty was ratified some time in Au- 
gust, 1842; but the Quintuple treaty had been reject- 
ed in the session of. the Chamber of Deputies which 
terminated on the 4th of June, 1842. 

Mr. C. here quoted despatches, written by himself 
when minister to Franee, to Mr. Webster, then sec- 
retary of state. The chamber of deputies adjourn- 
ed early in June, and at that time the Quintaple 
treaty was as dead as one of the mummies of Egypt. 
The treaty of Washington was not ratified till Au- 
gust, and the news of ite ratificatien did not reach 
But the 
treaty was already dead in the Juve previous. This 
was the anacbronism he wished to correct. 

He should not say a word in regard to the treaty 
of Washington. But, as he was up, he would say 
one word in regard to the McLeod affair. He doubt- 
ed how far a post-acknowledgment of the act of Me- 
Leod, ia the destruction of the Caroline by the Brit- 
ish government, could alter either its legal or moral 
character at the time it was committed. All govern- 
‘ments were bound to preserve good neighborhood 
with those whose territory was adjacent fo their 
own. If a marauding party from one invaded the 
territory of the other and escaped, they were re. 
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sponsible to their own government; buf, if taken in 
the act, they might be punished by the government: 
whose territory was invaded. Nor would a'subse- 
quent avowal by their government of their acts, 
alter the character of those acts whén committed.— 
This was urged as no party question, nor with any 
reference to the senator from Massachusetts. ö 

Mr. Webster replied, in substance, that if MeLeod 
had been arrested by order of our courts, and could 
not show by evidence that he was acting under its 
order, the courts would not be to blame for ptoceed- 
ing against and condemning and executing him. 
The avowal of the British government furnished such 
evidence; and though it was a post avowal, yet if it 
came before the trial, or before his execution—no 
matter when it came, it was evidence in the case, 
and must discharge the individual. And that was 
the purpose with which the American government. 
sent to New York the proof of that avowal by the 
Britisb government. | 

He then read Mr. Wheaton’s letter, (which had 
been brought him io the mean time.) 

Mr. Cass spoke very rapidly in reply, and ina low 
colloquial tane, addressing himself to Mr. Webster, 
so that little of what he said reached the gallery with 
distinctness enough to be reported. He was, how- 
ever, understood to say that in what he had before 
stated he assumed that the act of McLeod in cutting 
out the Caroline from Schlosser was not an act ad- 
mitted to have been directed by the British govern- 
ment. | 

Mr. Webster said it always bad been. Mr: Ste- 
venson, in his letter to Lord Liverpool, admitted that 
the whole expedition had been planned and ordered 
by the authorities of Canada, and that the act met 
with the entire approbation of the Colonial govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Cass asked how it was possible, seeing ft had 
been suggested by circumstances whioh arose at the 
moment? How could it be known to the Canadian 
government that thesteamboat would be on that night 
at the wharf at Schlosser? 

Mr. Webster said the honorable senator had not re- 
cently refreshed his memory as to the facts of the 
case. If he would refer to Mr. Van Buren's mes- 
sage to congress he would there see the whole matter 
stated. That message stated that certain refugees' 
escaping from Canada came over the line into the 
United States, and there formed themselves into a 
band which made war upon Canada. This obliged 
the Canadian government to assemble troops to de- 


fend the province. The troops so assembled were ` 


under orders to resist aggression and repel invasion 
from the United States. Of course they were act“ 
ing upder the orders of the Canadian government.— 
In the course of their obedience to these orders in 
defending the province, the steamboat Caroline, be- 
ing, as they understood, in the employ of these as- 
sailants, and engaged in bringing arms and munitions 
of war to Navy island, a dependency of Canada which 
they had possessed themselves of, the Canadian troops 
did follow her into the American port of Schlosser 
and there seize upon and destroy her. l 

Mr. Cass was understood to say that if these orders- 
of tbe British government directed them to- invade 
the territories of the United States, the subsequent 
avowal of these aetsby the British government might 
screen them from punishment, but would furnish a 
casus belli against Great Britain. But if these orders 
werc only to defend Canada, the case was entirely 
different. The defence of Canada and the invasion 
of the United States were totally different things. 

Mr. Webster said that the Colonial government had. 


a right to defend the province; and they thought that 


in self-defence they had a right to follow their ense 
mies into the United States; and on that principle 
they seized and destroyed the Caroline. 
R Mr. Can EY that iparo! defence gave 
em right of myasion; a © avowal.b 
Great Er * 1 5 fc 
only made Great Britain sible for . i 
Mr. Diekinson resumed. tho floor, and addressed 
the senate for about three hours in defenos of his 
own conduct, which had been animad verted upon 
Mr. Webster, and in support of the charges whic 
he. bad advanced against the treaty of Washington of 


a os 


lam could nat render their act awful, burt 


843. 
On motion of Mr. Mengwm, the senate adjourned. . 


ApriL 9. The resolution calling for correspon- 


dence relating to O 
considered, À "SEPI ORSO Dike Clayton 


Mr. .dichison, of Mo., said, he was willi 
be adopted, as there could be uo harm in 
the light possibly attainable before taking the ques- 
tion. Mr. A. said that if the president intended to 


* 


itshould , 
aving all 


use the resolution of notice, as a liberty to him to ` 


mise upon either the 49ih or any otber lin 
south of 54° 40', then he Mr. A. would vote 8 


passing any resolution whatever for giving the no- 


tice. 
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Mr. Sevier, saw.no reason why the resolution of 
inquiry need be adopted, &c. 

Me. J. M. Clayton, observed that the senator from 
Arkansas, (Mr. Serier) wos mistaken in supposing 
that it was the duty of the president, under any 
clause of the constitution, to communicate informa- 
tion uncalled for, regarding the foreign relations of 
the government. Mr. C. also replied in strong terms 
to an intimation in the language of the senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Allen) that the senate acted in a mode to 
paralyze the execution. 

Mr. Allen, said the senator was in very great ei ror 
in supposing he had charged the senate with design · 
edly and intentionally paralyzing the arm of the ex- 
ecutive. He had said that the effect of their action 
would be to paralyze the arm of not the executive 
only but of the aggregate government. 

And what was the peculiar proceeding? It was in 
the first place delay, and in the next place a course 
of discussion which was calculated to encourage 
Great Britain to advance still further ber claims and 
pretensions, and even to press them at the point ol 
the sword. Where and when had England had such 
a litle made out as had been made for her here?— 
Where was the state paper, or even the English 
newspaper, or any thing else resalting from an Eng- 
lish mind, which gave so colorable tille to Great 
Britain to the country in dispute, as had been given 
by ge.tlemen upon that floor. But he did not say 
that senators had transcended what they believed to 
be their duty in that particular. He would not say 
that they had done that which they had no right to 
do; but this he would say, that the effect of such a 
proceeding, and the effect of the protracting, hesi- 
tating, paltering course, was to encourage Great 
Britain to claim more than she would otherwise have 
done, and to force upon us the dernier resort. 


He was not guing to renew the Oregon discussion 
upon the motion now before the senate. He had said 
yesterday, and every body was well aware, that urgu- 
ments had been used and repeated over and over 
again, strengthening the British pretensions to a por- 
tion at leust of the Oregon territory. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton, said the honorable senator ad- 
mitied that the paralyzing the arm of the government 
was no! the design of the senate, but he a-serted that 
it had been the eflect of some portion of the debate, and 
that was the portion in which the title was discussed, 
and in which it was argued that our title beyond 49 
was not a fighting title. 

In the early part of the session he had given it as 
bis opinion that it would be better to reserve the 
dis: ussion of that question for the executive session 
of the senate; but the senator from Ohio had bim- 
self chosen to discuss the title, and it was he 
himsell, therefore, who had paralyzed the arm of 

the gevernmeut. The discussion did not commence 
əmong thuse who believed that our title above 
49 was defective. They entered into it only iu self- 
defence. 


Mr. Calhoun asked for the reading of the resolu- 
tiou; and it having been read, Mr. C. proceeded to 
say that he had felt some embarrassment upon ali 
the questions relating to Oregon, for the reason that 
they presented themselves under a dcuble aspect.— 
Under one aspect uegoliatious had been commenced, 
and had failed; under the other aspect they were still 
pending. lt was almost impossible to conceive of 
two cases which required a more directly opposite 
course. Vending negotiation it would be exceeding- 
ly improper to pass the resolution. If negotiation 
was ended, the senate, being called on to determine 
upon certain acts to be done or omitted, it was high 
ly proper that it should be passed, and that they 
slwuid have all the information which could be com- 
muuicated to them upon the subject. ‘The question 
was, then, which was the stronger probability. But, 
as tbe call deferred to the discretion of the president, 
and as he thought the preszdent had too much firm- 
ness to communicate any thing which it would be 
improper to communicate, or which would prejudice 
Ihe public interest, he thougtt it would be better to 
rely on the president’s discretion; and if there was 
infurmution which might be communicated, it was 
betier that they should have the whole of tt under 
their views. With all deference to the executive, 
therelore, and wishing to pruduce no emberrasment 
whatever, he should tcel himself compelled to vote 
in davor of the call. But, as he had said, that was 
pot the only subject of embarrassment. The chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations had used 
language which was calculated, if not intended, to 
Casi u serious imputation upon senators. The gen- 
teman cowplained that senators had made out a 
siruntzer case for Great Britain than they had for 
themselves. He supposed that be was included 
antong those of whow the gentleman complained.— 
For certain reasons he did not feel himsel! bound to 

o into the question of title, though be was very tar 

rom cepeuting those who did. But he would appeal 


to the senator from Ohio, and to every senator, and 
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Oregon notice. Mr. Bagby then took the floor and 


to the whole country, whether, when called upon to spoke at length in favor of our title to the whole of 
do an act which might involve peace or war, (for Oregon, and expressed his determination to vote for 


that had been, and still was, the character of the 
question,) whether, as patriots or honest men, they 
were not bound to go into the subject of title, and 
tell the people of the United States precisely their 
opinions upon that title? They were, in his judg- 
ment, bound to do 80; for he held to the maxim that 
“patriotism should demand nothing but what is right, 
and submit to nothing that is wrong.” He believed 
that this was the feeling of the American people; as 
it was the maxim of their government. And if it 
should ever he violated, it would be because they 
did not understand the state of the case. The sena- 
tor from Ohio and others had asserted the validity 
of the Ameriran title up to 54° 40; and, upon the 
fourtdation of that title, they placed the necessity 
for passing the resolution of notice. Did they ex 
pect that senators who took an opposite view of the 
matter would be content to vote against -the notice 
without declaring their own opimions? In point of 
fact, the question had heen brou ht before them be- 
fore negotiations had been finally coneluded. He 
censured nobody: he waa merely stating facts, in or- 
der to do justice to those who acted with him. 

He had Leard a great deal about paralyzing the 
government; a great deal about the want of a suffi- 
cient nerve; about a wantofunanimity. Had it not 
all arisen froin the very state of things to which he 
had adverted? If the notice had been proposed sim - 
ply as an abstract thing, there would have been oo 
difficulty. But they had been forced to look behind 
the notice; and, believing that notice witbout com- 
promise was war, it was not to he wondered at that it 
was resisted. They had as much right to complain of 
them for a want of unanimity. He might go on aid 
retort upon the gentlemen, for he would venture to 
say that even they must feel the embarrassment of 
their position; for it was a novel one, as must be 
apparent to every man who was at all acquainted 
with the conduct of foreign affairs. He was sure 
that those who had felt constrained to do any thing 
to disparage our title, had done it with great reluc- 
tance. As for the protraction of the debate, he must 
say that he thought the time had been far from be- 
ing misapplied It had produced unanimity upon the 
great point as to the basis of settlement of this ques- 
lion, that it should be the 49th parallel of latitude. 
If ended by negotiation, it must end there. The de- 
bate had, in his opinion, laid the foundation for that 
adjustment; it had produced unanimity, and rendered 
li practicable to settle the question peaceably and 
honorably. 

Mr. Ailen said it would not be right any longer to 
acquiesce—to remain quiet and listen to the repeti- 
tion of the siatement that this discussion, or any 
thing which occurred here, had produced a unaniini- 
ty in the surrender of one halt of the Oregon territo- 
ry. He knew not what gentiemen understood by 
unanimity; but he thought that, when the vote was 
taken upon this question, it would be found that a 
large majority of those who came here as democrats 
were against any such unanimity as that. There 
was one vay of creating public opinion and produc- 
ing an effect abroad; and it had been attempted here; 
and that was to assume that the thing was all done 
was all fixed—all agreed upon—and the people had 
no remedy, but must acquiesce in what had been 
done. 

What evidence had the honorable senator of the 
unanimity of which he spoke? It was just such 
speeches as thatof the honorable senator trom S. 
Carolina of which he complained, as being calculat 
ed to paralyze the effort of the government in ex- 
tend ing ber Jaws co:nmensurate with ber claims. 

Alter a few further observations, Mr. Alien gave 
way, at the suggestion of Mr. McDuffie, lo a mouon 
that the senate proceed to the consideration of the 
special order. 

Special order. The senate then proceeded to the 
coneideration of the Oregon resolutions; when— Mr. 
Mangum rose and addressed the senate at some 
lenz lh. 

Ou motion of Mr. Allen, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, and, after- 
some time spent therein, avjourned. | 


Aran 10. Mr. sai aay spoke at length in refer- 
ence to the speech of Mr. Webster on the settlement 
of the N. E. boundary, a settlement which he con- 
tended, though acquiesced in by Maine, she was ne- 
ver satisfied with. Mr. F. proceeded to show the 
disadvantages resulting to Maine from the Ashbur- 
ton treaty—disadvantages which, in bis opinion, were 
by no means compensated for by the equivalents sbe 
received. 

Mr. Webster briefly rejoined, and pointed out the 
benefits conferred upon Maine by the treaty, and 
maintained that it was as good a treaty as she had 
any right to expect. 


the notice without regard to consequences. He in- 
timated that he would sanction any settlement which 
the president should think proper to make. 

The senate then adjourned. 

ApriL 11. Mr. Allen submitted a resolution call- 
ing on the president for the correspondence with 
the secretary of state, in the years 1840-1 2.3. 

Mr. Webster suggested an amendment by inserting 
the words in addition to the correspondence re- 
quested by the resolution adopted yesterday.” 

The resolution was then adopted and read as fol- 
lows: — . 

Resolved, That the president of the Unived States be 
requested to communicate to the senate, in addition to 
the correspondence requested by the resolution adopted 
yesterday, copies of all the „ with the sec- 
retary of state, (if not incompatible with the public inter. 
est,) in the years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843, tonching 
the right: or practice of Visituy or searching merchant 
vt ae in times of peace. f 

Oregon correspondence. The resolution submitted 
on the 2d ult, by Mr. J. M. Clayton, calling for the 
correspondence on the Oregon question as taken 
up, when— 

Mr. Sevier moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. Atchison said he hoped it would not be laid 
upon the table, fur this reason, that perhaps it would 
furnish an apology, if laid upon the table, for defer- 
ring the teking of the vote on the Oregon question.— 
He hoped it would be either adopted or rejected at 
once. 

Mr. Sevier withdrew his motion. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and decided in the affirmative, 
as follows:— 

YEAS.—Mesers. Atchison, Barrow, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Bright, Calhoun, Titos. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton Evans, Greene, 
Houston, Huntingdon, Jarnagin, Johnson, of La., Man- 
gum, Miller, Moreheud, Phelpe, Rusk, Simmons, Web- 
ster, Weateott, and Woodbridge—27. 

NAYS—Messre. Allen. Ashlev. Atherton, Bagby, 
Breese, Cass, Chaliners, Dickinson, Dix. Fairfield. Hay- 
wood, Jenness. Niles, Pennybacker, Sevier, Sturgeon; 
and Turney—- 17. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, What the president of the United States be 
requested io communicate to the senate copies of any 
correspondence that may have taken blige b: tween the 
authorities of the United States and those of Great Bri- 
tain since the last document transmitted tu congress, in 
relation to the subject of the Oregon territory, or sv much 
thereof as may be communicated without detriment to 


the public interest. Í l 
APRIL 13. The following message was received: 


To the Senale of the United Siates: 

In answer to the resolution of the senate of the 
llth inst., calling for “copies of any correspondence 
that may have taken place between the authorities of 
the United States and those of Great Britain, since 
the last documents transmitted to congress in relation 
to the subject of the Oregon territory, or so much 
thereof as may be communicated without detriment 
to the public interesi,” l have to state that no corres- 
pondence in relation to the Oregon territory has ta- 
ken place between the authorities of the United 
States and those of Great Britain since the date of 
the last documents on the subject trausinitied by me 
to congress. James K. Pork, 

Washington, April 13, 1846. 

Mr. Webster observed that this seemed e 1 
complete response to the inquiry; but it did Hot by 
any means exclude the idea of a correspondence be- 
tween the department of state here and the Ameri- 
can minister in Londoh. It seemed tu be generally 
understood, he said, that there were letters from Mr. 
McLane, but they were not included in the terms of 
the call. 

Mr. J. M. Cleyton observed that all that bed been 
asked for was correspondence between the two gos- 
As for the letters of Mr. McLane, it 


ernmenis, 
might ooh Pore be considered altogether proper 
that they should be made public. Pg 


Me. Websler would only sey that nothing was more 
common, or more proper, than to ask lor copies of 
correspondence between our government and our 
ministers abroad. He did not complsin of the o 
sion, however, in the present case. ee ee 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the communication was 
ordered to be printed. 

Oregon. Mr. Allen 


et 5 


suggested that a day should . 
be named on which senators would be willing to tako 
the question on the Oregon notice resolutiuns. Mr. 
A. gave notice that he would move to lay on the tae 
ble the resolution reported by the committee on fo 
reign relations, and to take up the resolution zent 
from the house of representatives, ia order ta test | 
the sense of the senate upon that resolution. Mr. A. 
suggested Wednesday oc Thursday next for tho ques- 
uon. ù a l 
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Mr. Morehead would assent, but not as fixing a 
precedent. Discussion may arise on the various pro- 
positions by way of amendment to the resolution of 
notice, which would preclude the question being ta- 
ken on Thursday next. 

Mr. Allen said the discussion had been protracted 

to such an extent on the general topic, that he thought 

it scarcely probable any discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of the various forms would arise. 

By general consent, in conversational understand- 
ing, Thursday was then named as the day to proceed 
to vote on the Oregon resolutions. 

Claimants under French spoliations. The following 
resolution, submitted ty Mr. J. M. Clayton, was 

adopted. 

’ Resolved, That the secretary of state he directed to 
communic ve to the senate any proceedings or decisions 
of the comnussioness sitting under the treaty of Paris by 
which any claims for spoliations on American commerce 

by the French prior to the ratification of the Frensh con- 

vention of 30th of Sepie ber- 1800, were rejected or dis- 
allowed by said commissionera, together with the reasons, 
if anv, assigned by said commissioners therefor. 

Cherokees A message was presented in relation 
to the Cherokee Indians. Read and ordered to be 
printed. (See page 98.] 

Oregon notice. Mr. Upham who was entitled to 
the fluor being prevented attending by indis position; 

Mr. Huntingdon arose and addressed the sonate, 
| and spoke in tavor of accompanying the notice, if it 
should be given, with the expression of a strong de- 
sire for an honorable and fair compromise—a 
mutual concession of a part of the extreme claims 
of both parties. He also argued io favor of com- 
promise 

The senate adjourned after an-executive session. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnonspar, Apri. 9. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, arose 
and made a speech personal to himself and his re- 
lations in re'erence to his charges made in his late 
speech on the Oregon question against the honorable 
Daniel Webster of the senate, of corruption and mal 
administration in the discharge of the duties of the 
e Office of secratary of state, during Mr. Tyler's ad- 
ministration, and in referenee to Mr. Webster's severe 
retaliation upon the character of Mr. C. J. Ingerso!l 
made in his speech in the senate chamber on the 
day before yesterday. After some continued re- 
marks, Mr. I. concluded by submitting the follow- 
ing: 
Resolved, That the secretary of state furnish this 
house an account of all payments made on the presi- 
e dent’s certificates, from the fund appropriated by 
law, through the agency of that department, for the 
contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, since the 
4th of March, 1841; with copies of all entries, re- 
ceipis, letters, vouchers, memorandums, or other 
evidence ol such payments; to whom paid, for what, 
and particularly all concerning the northeastern 
boundary dispute with Great Britain. Also, copies 
of whatever communications were made from the 
secretary of state during the last session of the 27th 
congress; particularly February, 1843, to Mr. Cush. 
ing and Mr. Adame, members of the committee of 
this house on ſoreigu atfuirs, of the wish of the presi- 
dent of the United States to institute a special mis- 
sion to Great Britain. Also, copies of all letters on 
the books of the department of state to any officer of 
the United States or any person in New York con- 
oerni lexander McLeod. 


Resolved, That the chairman of the committee of 


this house on foreign affairs submit to the house the 
journal or minutes of that committee during the last 
session of the 27ih congress. 

A protracted and exciting debate ensued. _ 
Mr. McKay, inquired of the mover, if his call con- 
, templated auy thing further than the president’s or- 
der or certificates 

Mc. C. J. Ingersoll, answered that it did. 


Mr. McKay said that he should oppose the resolu- 
tions aud gavc his reasons at large for so doing.— 
The precedent would prove injurious. The expen- 

- diture of secret service money rested wholly on the 
authority of the president; and by law, be cannot be 
called upon to show the purposes or circumstances 
of its expenditure. But official reports show that 
the whole amount of secret expenditures from 1829 
to 1843 amount to only a fraction over $5,000, &c. 
{Ata subsequent stage of the debate, Mr. McKay 
withdrew his opposition, and said he would assent 
to the resolutions. } 


Mr. Dromgoole, supported the resolutions, &c. said 
that the most corrupt administration the country 
ever had, was that oi John Syler, but at the same 
time Mr. D. exonerated the whig party as a party, 

from any kuowledge or purticipation in the corrup- 
uous relerred to. 


which the democratic party, of which Mr. B. is a 
member, should be grateful. If the house trauscend- 
ed its rights by making this call, the president has 
no right and ought not to give the infurmation; more- 
over no impeachment can now lie. Mr. B. would be 
willing to vote for any resolution which would ex- 
pose any abuses, but this resolution is too broad. 

Mr. Boyd proposed to add to the first resolution 
the following proviso: 

‘* Provided, That no document or matter is request- 
ed to be furnished by the foregoing resolution, which, 
in the opinion of the secretary of state, would im- 
properly involve the citizen or subject of any foreign 
power.“ 

Mr. Ingersoll. accepted the modification. 

Mr. Bayly, said this modification removed some of 
his objectiuns. Mr. B. then expatiated on the im- 
propriety of interfering with the peculiar re#ponsi- 
bilities of the executive and its officers in the dis- 
charge of its legitimate duties. 

Mr. Hilliard, arose, and deprecated the difference 
which seems to have arisen between two gentlemen 
whose reputations have become public property.— 
He did not think the inquiry a fit subject to engage 
the attention of the house. After speaking in hono- 
rable terms of Mr. Webster, Mr. H. said, that be- 
cause he was his friend he would vote for the reso. 
lution, and he hoped every whig would do the same, 
and he felt confident when all the expose shall have 
been made which the resolution calls for, the hono- 
rable senator will stand forth above all such injuri- 
ous suspicion. Mr. H. could not tolerate its idea. 

Mr. Winthrop, arose, and said he was proud to de- 
clare himself the friend of the distinguished senator 
who was assailed, and he therefore would vote for 
the resolution. The fame of the assailed will live 
and adorn his country’s annals. But Mr. W. hopes 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
may not prevail. Mr. W. is unwilling to trust his re- 
putation to the discretion of a president and secre- 
tary of state who have ever been his hostiles in po- 
litical action. He would not give them a pretext 
for garbling and sending forth what might jure by 
withholding what might show him in his true light. 

Mr. Holmes, thought the inquiry improper, un- 
wise, and iuexpedient. 

Mr. Seddon, said that with the motives for this re- 
solution, whether excited by the stings of private re- 
sentiment, or by considerations of public duty he 
had nothing to do. He deprecated any party bias to 
swerve the judgment of the question. ‘The opportu- 
nity of investigation should, to such a charge. so 
made, be offered by thia the grand inquest of the na- 
tion. It was due to this house, to the nation, and 
to the senator himself. Mr. S. dees not accord with 
the senator in a single political bs ques of moment, 
but he values his reputation and character as na- 
tional property, and his fame that had spread through 
the civilized world. He would move the following 
amendment. After 184], insert until the retire- 
ment of Daniel Webster from the department of 
state.” 

Mr. J. Q. Adams wished the housejto divest itself of 
every feeling of personality; and, having so divested 
himself, be could not vote for the resolution. He 
then spoke of the course of the governinent hereto- 
fore in relation to secret service money, which, so 
far as his experience and knowledge extended, had 
been for legitimate and proper purposes. He thought 
the resolution was not properly directed. The pre- 


-sident alone, by the law, was responsible for the 


expenditure of this fund. He must give the order 
for its application, and he must know for what pur- 
pose it was expended. The resolution ought to be 
addressed to John Tyler, and not to the present pre- 
sident and secretary of state. If any person is chargea- 
ble with impurity or corruption in the expenditure 
alluded to, it must be Joba Tyler, and nut Daniel 
Webster. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll interrupted Mr. Adams, and 
said that John tyler was innocent in this respect; 
he wanted to get at his guilty secretary of state, 
who bad abused his trust and the confidence of the 
president. 

Mr. Adams said the secretary of state had no power 
to touch the money. The order of the president alone 
could draw the money. If any fraud or peculation 
had been committed, which he did not bel.eve, Mr. 
Tyler must be held accountable. The money could 
only be touched by order of the president. Mr. A. 
held that a man could be impeached after he retired 
from office for acts done while in office. 

Mr. Bayly here inquired if the punishment, under 
a 99 by impeachment, was not removal from 
office. i 

Mr Adams said: Yes, and a disqualification from 
office forever afterwards. And he said that if one- 
tenth part of the charges of tne gentleman from 


Mr. Bayly, arose and spoke in vindication of the Pennsylvania were true, the distinguished gentle- 
Tyler administration and its several great acts, for man against whom they were brought vught to de 
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at once impeached, and be should have immediate 
notice of it. Hhat was the way to proceed, and not 
to be attacking him by side blows through the de- 
partment of state. Mr. A. thought there was much 
secret history in the nogotiation of the treaty refer- 
red to, and if it were all brought out, it might be 
ound necessary to call for documents touching other 
persons besides the one mentioned in connexion 
with the resolutions. He believed if all the secret 
history of that negotiation could be exposed, it would 
redound to the honor of the distinguished senator, 
instead of involving him in disgrace. He again ree 
peated that if Mr. Webster had applied any part of 
the secret service money in the McLeod case, or to 
any other purpose, be could not have it without the 
order of John Tyler, and the inquiry ought to be di- 
rected against him, and not Danie) Webster. Mr. 
A. said the call was for papers connected with the 
negotiation of the Ashburton treaty. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in a side way. ‘It is not so.” 

Met Adams said he did not then know what trans- 
action the call alluded to, and proceeded to speak of 
the coalition between the United States and the 
state of New York in relation to the McLeod case, 
and could see no good that could result from a pro- 
duction of the correspondence upon that subject.— 
He observed that the resolution must be very much 
pared down before he could vete for it—not because 
he would screen the gentleman against whoin it is 
directed. Hecan take care of himself, but he is 
not here to do it; let him be attacked face to face, 
and he, (said Mr. A.) would rather be any where 
tban in the place of him who attacks him. 

Mr. Ingersoll here again modified his resolution by 


‘directing the inquiry to the president, instead of the 


secretary of state. 


Mr. Yancey, arose and maintained that as the mo- 
ney power rested in the house of representatives, the 
call was proper and just. Mr. Y. assailed personally 
the character of Mr. Webster, anu in reference to 
Mr. Hilliard's remarks, replied that if the reputation 
of our country abroad, depended upon the reputa- 
tion of Daniel Webster, he would hang his head in 
shame. Mr. Y. continued his speech at considerable 
length in disparagement of the character of Danie} 
Webster. 

Mr. Hilliard, replied, in glowing vindication of his 
character, and reputation at home where kouwn, aud 
abroad. M. H. said he would quit public liſe, would 
go into obscurity, and seek some darker place than 
this hall to spend the remainder of his days, before 
he would sit by quietly aud see a man mighty in his 
country’s estimation, and in the estimation of the 
world, and too, who is not present, thus attempted to 
be struck down. Mr. H. does not hold himself re- 
sponsible for Mr. W’s errors; but Mr. H. be lie des 
ome man innocent of such offences as thus charged 
with. 

Mr. Dizon proposed the following additional reso- 
lution as an amendment to Mr. Ingersoll’s resolution: 

Resolved further, That, in addition to the informa- 
tion above called for, the president be requested to 
furnish to this house an account of the expenditure 
of all secret service money since the 4th day of 
March, 1837, and particularly in the negotiations 
and proceedings relating in any manner to the an. 
nexation of Texas, by treaty, or otherwise, and the 
service for which and the names of the persons to 
whom all said money was paid. 


Mr. Ingersoll accepted the proposition of Mr. Sed- 
don ava lurther modification of bis resolution. 

The main question, after divers efforts therefore 
during the course of the debate had failed, was now 
ordered by yeas 108, nays 20. 

Mr. Dixon's amendment stood, 
therefore rejected. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s resolution as amended by Mr. Sed- 
don, waa then passed by 136 yeas to 28 nays.. Those 
who voted in the negalive were: 

NAYS—Mesers. John Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- 
mun, Sayly, James A. Black, Blanchard, Brocken- 
brough, Burt, W. W. Campbell, Cranston, Garrett 
Davis, Dockery, E. II. Ewing, Grider, Grinnell, I. 
E. Holmes, Hudson, Hunter, Thos. B. King, McHen- 
ry, Miller, Moseley, Julius Rock well, Schenck, Se- 
verance, Simpson, I'ruman Smith, Tuden— 288. 

The McLeod case. Mr. Bayly woved the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be requesied to transmit to the house of representa. 
tives, if not inconsistent with the public interest, co 
pies of the currespundence, in the year 1841, be- 
tween the president of the United States aud the go- 
vernor of New York, relative to the appearance of 
Joshua A. Spencer, esq. district attorney of the U. 
States for the western district of New York as coun 
sel for Alexander McLeud. 

Violaticn con ſidence department of state. Mr. 
Ashmun moved to amend the resolution by adding 
thereto the following additional resolution. i 


yeas 64, nays 113; 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed 
to inform this house whether any person has been 
permitted to violate the secrecy of the department of 
state by examination of the confidential and private 
‘papers or documents which are placed in his keeping, 
and if so, when said violation took place, and by 
whom it was committed; or whether he has com- 
municated to any person any parts of the contents of 
such pepers or documents which are thus confiden- 
tially in his keeping, and if so, to whom and when 
said communication was made. 

The chair, (Mr. Hopkins officiating) ruled the 
amendment out of order, as not being of a kindred 
aueri with the original proposition. Mr. Ashmun 
‘replied. 

l An 7 bagel ers was moved by Mr. Hamlin, which 
prevailed. And the house adjourned accordingly. 


Fray, Ars 10. Mr. Hilliard, of Ala., asked 
leave to make &. personal explanation of some: re- 
marks of his which bad been misunderstood and mis- 

represented by the prejudice of some of the mem- 
bers of the house whose impatience was so great 
\ that he- was hot allowed to say what be intended, or 
beard in what he said. 
The résolution.offered yesterday by Mr. Bayly and 
the amendment offered by Mr. Askmun were taken 
ru 
Phe speaker decided the amendment was not in 
order; aad aſter some words between Messrs. Ashmun 
„uand Housten, in which the latter put the question to 
Mr. A. if he knew anything of the facts implied in 
his inquiry, and to which Mr. A. responded— vote 
for the resolution and you will see, —an appeal was 
taken by Mr. A., which on motion of Mr. Cobb, of 
Ga., was taid upon the table by a vote of 105 to 62. 
(A party vote.) 

The preyious question was then seconded, when 
Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, moved to reconsider the 
vote by which-the resolution was adopted, calling 
for the seqret-service fund. 

A point of order was raised that the call bad been 
executed, and therefore the motion was not in order. 
- The poiat of order gave rise to debate, but was 
overruled by. the speaker, and the decision sustained 

by the house. 

Mr. Dixon, then went on to vindicate Me. Webster 
from the particular aspersions cast upon him by Mr. 

Ingersoll and Mr. Yancey. He designed to retort— 
and would ask first the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
if he had ever said-tbat had he lived in the days of 

the revolution he would have been a tory!” 

Mr. Ingersod—“I didisay so.” 

Mr. Dixon And you bad a right to say so. And 
mow will the geatleman from Pennsylvania tell me 

- if the bead of the state department was not a mem- 

der of the fedefal party during the war?” 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, said that he was, but that 
he was a young man—and, sir, said Mr. I. he never 

- burned any blue lights whatever. 


Mr. Dizon—“I suppose the gentleman alludes to 


-the state of Connecticut.” 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll No, to certain individuals.” 

Mr. Dixon — Well, then, whether made in refer- 

ende to individuals or state, the charge is not true.” 

Mr. Ingersoll, said it was Decatur, and not himself, 
who was responsible for it. 

Mr. Dizon, went on to state the many other incon- 
gruities in the administralion ranks, both as regard- 
ed persons and principles. Te tariff, the currency, 
nullidcafion, Internal taprovements, and every pu 
lic question show a divided opinion in the ranks of 
the administration. Mr. D: spoke his hour and with- 
-drew his-metion to reconsider. 

Mr. Daniels, of N. C., argued that the minority 

were seeking to draw attention from the main ques- 
tion in dispute, by calling for information which was 
not relevant to what was in dispute. 

Me. Yancey, of Alu., spoke nearly an hour in con- 
tinued animadversion upon Mr. Webster. Mr. Y. 
said that he [i. e. Mr. Yancey) would loathe any: poli- 
tieal connexion with him, and also spoke of his be- 

ing “ta pensioned agent of ite manufacturers,” &., 


Mr. Ashmun, denied the charges and called for 


f. 
Pr Tho motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


' Riflemen.—The house then went into committee of 
the whole upon the senate bill for raising a regiment 
of mounted riflemen. 

The bill was discusscd for an hour, when amend- 
ments were proposed. a , 

Mr. McConnell, offered one for raising 21 regi- 
ments of riflemen which received four votes only. 

The bill was finally reported to the house with 
power to raise a single regiment of riflemen, and 
with an amendment requiring the officers to be ap- 
pointed from those already in the service. The 
amendment was agreed to 89 to 82. 

The house adjourned. 


Sarurpar, ARI II. 
to make a personal explanation, an 
statements correctly known, he had incorporated 


them into notes which he would write out at his lei- 


sure. 


Mr. Winthrop, then denied that Mc. Webster was 


in any sense whatever, the pensioned agent of the 


manufacturers, or of anybody else. The statement 


was true only in the sense that Mr. Webster had had 


an annuity placed to his credit by some of the com- 


mercial citizens of Boston. From love and respect 


for the public man, without his consent and without 
his knowledge, they had shown that regard for him 


which evinced their own good feelings, and which 
was eminently to their credit. 
only been acquainted with this fact within ten days 


past, aod Mr. Winthrop read an extract from the let- 


ter accompanying the statement made to Mr. Webster. 


r. W. said it was with Infinite sorrow and disgust 
that he alluded to those personal matters, so entirely 
irrelevant to any proper question before the house, 
and which had been dragged into the debate to injure 
What was done he regarded as of 


a public man. 
the highest credit to his constituents, and an act in 
no wise discreditable to the worthy senator who had 
received this mark of friendship and confidence from 
a portion of the people of his state. 


public service. 
Mr. Yan 
personal.explanation. 
throp, Mr. Y 
his argument. It was denied that he was the pen- 
sioned agent of manufacturers, but it was admitted 


that he was in receipt of favors from the commer- 


cial men of Massachusetts. And now, if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would gratify him so far, 
he would like to know who was the author of the 


letter just read and announcing the transmission of 


the intelligence in regard to the annuity. 


Mr. Winthrop; said that really his curiosity had not 


gone só far in diving into the secrets of other gentle- 
men, as to ask for the author of the communication 
to Mr. Webster. He had been seeking for the facts 
in reference to the charges of the honorable mem- 
ber, and bad not thought of seeking the information 
asked for by the honorable member. But he would 
ask that member, and the members of this house, 
how they would like to have all their secret history, 


and all that their friends bad done for them, or their 


enemies agains! them, arraigned before congress, for 
examination and public inspection? 

Mr. Yancey, said he had found these charges in a 
newspaper, and as they were against a public man 


| who bad been arraigned on this floor, he held that 


he had a right io make use of them. 
ifle regiment.—The house then took up the bill 
for raising a regiment of mounted riflemen. The 
question pending was the amendment to require the 
officers to be chosen from those already in commis- 
sion, and the house refused to undo what was done, 
by a vote of 88 to 80. The bill was then passed by 
a vote of 138 to 35. 
A motion was made to reconsider, which gave 


rise to debate between Messrs. Cobb and Jones, of 


Virginia. The house refused to reconsider the vote. 
As amended the bill was sent to the senate. 
The balance of the session was given to private 
bills. Two were debated and two only wers passed. 
The house adjourned. 


Moxpay, Aprit 14. Mr. Ashmun, arose and in 
contradiction to a statement of Mr. Yancey, who had 
complained of its being reported by the correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore American that Mr. Ashmun 
had denied the truth of his charge against Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. A. gave the confirmation to the correctness 
of that correspondent’s report. Mr. A. said he did 
deny its truth and Mr. A. in addition to denying it 
had called for the proofs of his charge. Such is Mr. 
A’s position. z 

Oregon bill. Mr. Adams, continued the debate.— 
His speech formed in some respect a contiouation of 
his speech on givi.g the notice, which had been cut 
off by the hour rule. Mr. A. was clearly satisfied 
of our exclusive right to the whole territory lo the 
540 40’ of north latitude, and Mr. A. did not much 
base himself on either King's grants or pope’s bulls, 
but Mr. A. considered a pope’s bull as presenting as 

ood a title as a charter or ought else of the kind 
rom an English king. Mr. A. was cut off by the 
hour rule. 

Mr. Burt, of S. C., replied with some earnest- 
ness to the speech of Mr. Adams. He contended 
that Mr. Adams was entirely responsible for much 
of the embarrassments growing out of the question. 
He was. responsible for the offer of Mr. Gallatin, 


Mr. Webster had 


Mr. Webster 
had pow been elected three times a semator in con- 
gress by the state of Massachusetts, and the people 
of that commonwealth had the most undiminisbed 
confidence in bis integrity and devotedness to the 


cey, of Ala., was also permitted to make a 
The explanation of Mr. N- 
. said, bore him out in the main fact of 


Mr. Winthrop, asked leave | and it was to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to make his 


that he expected Mr. Polk particularly alluded, 
when he said that he offered 490 out of respect to 
bis predecessors. ä 

Mr. Me Hlenry's amendment was then rejected. 

Mr. Smith, of Conn., then offered an amendment 
that the law should not be applied to British subjects 
west of the Rocky Mountains until directed by con- 
gress. Mr. S. argued that as the bill now was, the 
executive had power to carry on war independently 
of congress, and he therefore had moved a substitute 
to the whole bill. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, made a long speech in de- 
fence of the right of the U. S. to 540 400. 

Mr. Daniels, of N. C., was opposed to the expres- 
sion of any boundary in the bill. If congress had 
confidence in the executive they could allow him to 
defend the rights of the United States in the United 
States. 

Mr. Wooeward, of S. C., was in favor of the aménd- 
ment of Mr. Smith, of Conn. He desired that there 
should be some limit in the bill to the poin! of jurise 
diction, and that the territorial jurisdiction should 
be extended over the whole of Oregon to the Russian 
line. He did not claim the whole of Oregon, and 
complained of the outrage which had been done to his 
opinion as well as to those of his friends, in the com- 
ments made upon a bill which passed the house the 
last congress. 

Mr. Douglass and Mr. Woodward had some pointed 
remarks between them as to the character of this 
bill, and the committee then rose, on motion of Mr. 
Ferran. 

Mr. Henley, on leave, introduced a bill in refe- 
rence to the purchase of stock in the Portland 
and Louisville canal, proposing a canal on the Iudi- 
ana side. ; 

Mr. Adems asked leave to be discharged from cer- 
tain memorials in reference to the tariff, (referred to 
the committee on manufactures) and that they be re- 
ferred to the committee on ways and means, which 
committee, it is now understood, have the subject of 
the tariff before them. 

The house adjourned. 


— — 


SPEECH OF MR. CASS 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE ON MARCH 31, 1846. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. ; 

Ma. Presipent: I do not rise at this late period 
to enter into any formal consideration of the prin- 
cipal topic involved in the proposition now pend- 
ing before the senate. 
any such effort of mine would: be successful, or 
would deserve to be so. I have listened attentively 
to the progress of this discussion, and, whilst | ac- 
knowledge my gratification at much I bave heard, 
still sentiments have been advanced and views pro- 
sented in which | do not concur, and from which, 
even at the hazard of trespassing upon the indul- 
1 of the senate, I must express my dissent, and 

riefly the reasons of it. But, sir, I havo not the 
remotest intention of touching the question of the 
title of Oregon. The tribute | bring to that subject 
is the tribute of conviction, not of discussion—a con- 
currence in the views of others, not the presentation 
of my own. The whole matter has been placed in 
bold relief before the country and the world, by men 
far more competent than I am to do it j e; and 
justice they have done it. The distinguish¥a senator 
from South Carolina, who filled a short time since 
the office of secratary of state, has left the impress 
of his talents and intelligence upon his correspend- 
ence with the British minister, and he left io an able 
successor to finish well a task which was so well be- 

n. And upon this floor the senator from N. York, 
(Mr. Dix), instructed us, while he gratified us, by a 
masterly vindication of the American title, and he 
was followed by his colleague, (Mr. Dickinson), and 
by the senator from Illinois, (Mr. Breese), and by 
others; who, have done honor to themselves while 
doing good service to the country. 

Betore, however, I proceed further in my remarks, 
there is one object to which Iwill make a pasing 
allusion. As to correcting the misrepresentations 
the day, whether these are voluntary or involuntary , 
he that seeks to do it only prepares for himself an 
abundant harvest of diappointmceut, and, | may add, 
of yexation. I seek no auch impracticable object. 
In times like the present, when interests are threat- 
ened, passions excited, parties animated, and when 
momentous questions present themselves for solu- 
tion, aud the public mind is alive to the slightest sen- 
sations, we must expect that those upon whose action 
dependa the welfare if not the destiny of the countr 
will be arraigned and assailed and condemned. 
presumed we are all prepared for this. We ba ve 
all Jived long enough to know that this is the tax 
which our position pays to its elavation. We have 


I cannot flatter myself thate 
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frequently been reminded during the progress of this 
debate of. the responsibility which fie of extreme 
opinions, as some of us have been called, must en- 
counter, and have been summoned to meet it—to 
meet the consequences of the measures we invoke. 
During the course of a public life now verging to- 
wards forty years, I have been placed in many a 
condition of responsibility: and often, too, when I 
had few to aid me and none to consult. I have found 
myself able to march up to my duty; and no respon- 
sibility, in cities or in forests, has been cast upon 
me which I have not readily met. As it ia with me, 
so itis, I doubt not, with my political friends who 
regard this whole matter as [ do, and are ready to 
follow it to its final issue, whatever or wherever that 
may be. I submit to honorable senators on the other 
side of the chamber whether these adjurations are 
in good taste? Whether it is not fair to presume that 
we have looked around us, examined what in our 
judgment we ought to do, and then determined to do 
u. come what may? This great controversy with 
England cannot be adjusted without a deep and so- 
lemn respousibiliy baine cast upon all of us. If 
there is a responsibility ın going forward, there is a 
responsibility in standing still. Peace has its dangers 
as well as war. They are not, indeed, of the same 
kind, but they may be more lasting, more dishonora- 
ble, and more destructive of the best interests of the 
country, because destructive of those hopes and sen- 
timents which elevate the moral above the material 
world. Let us, then, leave to each member of this 
body the course that duty points out to him, together 
With the responsibility he must meet, whether ar- 
raigned at the tribunal of his conscience, his con- 
stituents, or his country. 


1 observe that as well myself as other senators 
_ upon this side of the senate, have been accused of 
dealing in rant end abuse—that, I believe, is the 
term—in the remarks we bave submitted from time to 
time upon this subject, as it · ame up incidentally or 
directly for consideration. This rant and abuse, of 
course, had reference to remarks upon the conduct 
and pretensions of England. I should not have ad- 
verted to this topic had it not been that the honora- 
ble senator from North Carolina, (Mr. Haywood), 
not now in his place, has given color to the charge 
by the expression of his ‘mortification in being 
_ obliged to concede to the debates in the British par- 
liament a decided superiority over ourselves iu their 
dignity aod moderation. He expressed (be hope 
that we might get the news by the next packet of 
an outrageous debate in the British parliament;” “at 
t sufficient to put them even with us on that 
score.” Now, Mr. President, it is pot necessary to 
wait for the next packet for specimens of the cour- 
tesies of British parliamentary eloquence. I hold 
one in my hand, which has been here some time, and 
which, from the circu..stances and from the station 
of the speaker, 1 at least may be permitted to refer 
to, when | find myself, among others, charged with 
participating in an outrageous debate, and when 
patriotism would seem to demand an unbecoming 
exhibition in the British parliament in order to re- 
store, not our dignity, but our self-co:nplacency. 
Now, sir, I am a firm believer in the courtesies of 
life, public and private, and I desire never to depart 
from them. In all I have said, I have not uttered a 
word wich ought to give offence even to political fas 
tidiousness. 1 have spoken, to be aure, plainly, as 
became a man dealing in great truths, involving the 
characte? and interests of his country, but becom- 
ingly. Ihave not, indeed, called amvition modera- 
tion, nor cupidity, philanthropy; nor arrogance, bu- 
mility. Let him do so who believes them such. But 
I have heard the desire of the west, that the sacred 
rights of their country should be enforced and de- 
fended, called Western avidity, in the senate of the 
United States! I have not even imitated Lord John 
Russell, and talked of blustering. Still less have | 
imitated a greater than Lord John Russell in talents, 
-and one higher in station, though far lower in those 
qualities that conciliate respect and esteem, and 
preserve them. 


He who seeks to know the appetite of the British 
peoi for abuse, and how greedily it is catered for, 
but io consult the daily columaos of the British 
journals; but let him who has persuaded himselſ that 
all is decorum in the British parliament, and that 
these legislative halls are but bear-gardens compar- 
ed with it, turn io the speeches sometimes delivered 
there. Let him turn to a speech delivered by the se- 
cond man in the real, by the late Lord Chancellor 
of England, the Thersites, indeed, of his day and 
country, but with high intellectual powers, and a 
vast stock of information, and who no doubt under- 
stands the taste of his countrymen, and knows how 
to gratify it. 1 
I F have no pleasure in these exhibitions, which les- 
ven the dignity of human nature; but we must loo to 
_ the dark as well as the brightside of life, if we desire 


to ch Sete opinions to the standard of experience. 

In a debate in the British house of lords, on the 7th of 
April, 1843, I had the honor to be the subject of the 

vituperation of Lord Brougham; and an honor [ shall 

esteein it, under the circumstances, as long as the 

honors of this world have any interest for me. I shall 
make no other allusion to the matter but what is ne- 

cessary to the object I have in view, to exhibit the 

style of debate there, so much lauded here, and held 

up to our countrymen as the beau ideal of all that is 

courteous and dignified in political life. There 

was one mau,“ said the ex-chancellor, ‘who was the 

very impersonation of mob-hostility to England, He 

wished lo name him, that the name might be clear 

as the guilt was undivided. He meant general Cass, 

whose breach of duty to his own government was so 

discreditable, and even more flagraut than his breach 

of duty to humanity a3 a mao, and as the free de 

scendant of free English parents, and whose conduct 
in all those particulars it was impossible to pass 
over or palliate. This person who had been seat to 

maintain peace, and to reside at Paris for that pur- 
pose, after pacific relations had been established be- 
tween France and England, did his best to break it, 
whether by circulation of statements upon the ques- 
tion of international law, of which he had no more 
conception than of the languages that were spoken 

in the moon, [loud laughter], “ (this scarcasin pro- 
voked their grave lordsbips to merriment), ‘or by 
any other drguments of reason, of which he had no 
more capacity than he had for understanding legal 
points and differences.” ‘For that purpose he was 
not above pandering to the worst mod feeling in the 
United States”—*‘a lawless set of rabble politicians of 
inferior cast and station” “a grovelling, groundling set 
of politicians"—"a set of mere rabble, as contradistin- 
guished from persons of property, of respectability, and of 
information groundlings in station,” &c. And 1 
am thus characterized by this modest and moderate 
English lord, because I did what little was in my 

power to defeat one of the most flagitious attempts 
of modern times to establish a dominion over the 
seas, and which, under the pretext of abolishing the 
slave trade, and by virtue of a quintuple treaty, 
would have placed the flags and ships and seamen of 
our country at the disposal of England. 


Lord Brougham did not always talk thus—not 
when one of his friends applied to me in Paris to re- 
move certain unfavorable impressions made in a 
hish quarter by one of those imprudent and impulsive 
remarks which seem to helong to his moral habits. 
The effort was successful. And now my account of 

for evil with Lord Brougham is balanced. 

It is an irksome task to cail-expressions like these 
and repeat them here. 1 hold them up not as a 
warning—that is not needed—but to repel the inti- 
mation that we ought to study the courtesies of our 
‘position in the British parliament. 

When l came here, sir, 1 felt it due to myself to 
arraign no one’s motives, but to yield the same credit 
lor integrity of action to others which I claim for my- 
seif. Tne respect I owed to those who sent me here, 
and to those to whom 1 was sent, equally dictated 
this course. If some of us, as has been intimated, 
are small men who have attained high places, if we 
have no other claim to this false distinction, | hope 
we shall at least establish that claim which belongs 
to decorum of language and conduct, to life and 
conversation. We all occupy positions here high 
enough, and useful enough if usefully filled, to sa- 
tisfy the measure of any man’s ambition. It ought 
to be our pride and our effort to identify ot rselves 
with this representative body of the sovereignties of 
the states. Wich this great depository of so much 
of the power of the Americano people in the three 
great deparunenis of their goverument—executive, 
legislative, and judicial—to establish an esprit du 
corps, which, while it shail lea ve us free to fulfil our 
duties whether to our country ur to our party, shall 
yet unite us in a determination to discard every 
thing which can diminish the iufluense or lessen the 
dignity of the senate of the United States. While! 
have the honor of a seat here | will do nothing to 
counteract these views. I will bandy words of re- 
prvach with oo one. And the same measure of 
courtesy I am prepared to mete to others, I trust 
will be meted by others to me. At any rate, if it 
is oot, I will have no contention in this chamber. 


I have regretted many expressions. which have 
been heard during the progress of this diecussion.— 
Faction, demagogues, ullra pab iols, ambitious leaders, 
inflammalory appeals, invective, litle men seeking to be 
great ones, aod otber terms and epithets not 8 
to hear, and still less pleasant to repeat. Now, sir, 
nothing is easier than a bitter retort; and he who 
impugus the motives of others cannot complain if 
he is accused of measuring them by bu own stand- 
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how easy to retort the charge by accusing the ac- 
cusers of being ultra on the other? But what is 
gained by this war of words? Nothing. On the 
contrary, we lower our dignity as senators, and our. 
characters as men. For ref, I repudiate it all. I 
will have no part or lot in it. I question the mo- 
tives of no honorable senator. I believe we have all 
one common object—the honor and interest of our 
country. We differ as to the best means of action, 
and that difference is one of the tributes due to hu- 
man fallibility. But there is no exclusive patriotism 
on one side or the other of this body; and 1 hope 
there will be no exclusive claim to it. 


Some days since, in an incidental discussion which 
sprung up, ] remarked that I could not perceive why 
the parallel of 49° was assumed as the boundary of 
our claim: why any man planted bis foot on that 
suppositious - lune upon the face of the globe, and, 
erecting a berrier there, said all to the north be- 
Jongs to England, and all to the south to the United 
States. My remark wes merely the expression of 
my views, without touching the reasons on which 
they were founded. The honorable senators from 
Maine, and Maryland, and Georgia, have since call- 
ed in question the accuracy of this opinion, and have 
entered somewhat at length into the considerations 
which prove that line the true line of demarcation 
between the two countries. And the senator from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Haywood), lays much stress 
upen this matter, making it, in fact, the foundation 
of a large portion of his argument. That parallel is, 
in his view, the wal! of ah te between our ques- 
tionable and unquestionable claims. To the south 
he would not yield; to the north he would, though 
he thinks even there our title is the best. There is 
an erroneous impression upon this subject somo- 
where, either with the ultra, or, if I may coin a 
word the un ultra advocates of Oregon; aud, a8 this 
line seems to be a boundary beyond which we ma 
look, indeed, and wish, but must not go, it is wort 
while to examine summarily what are its real pre- 
tensions to the character thus assumed for it, af be- 
ing the line of contact and of separation between two 
great nations. : 

There is no need of discussing the right of civiliz- 
ed nations to appropriate to themselves couniries 
newly discovered and inhabited by barberous tribes. 
The principle and the practice bave been sanctioned 
by centuries of experience. What constitutes this 
right of appropriation, so as to exclude other nations 
from its exercise in a given case, is a question which 
has been differently gettied in different ages of the 
world. At one time it was the Pope’s bull whieh 
conferred the title; at another it was discovery oniy; 
then settlement under some circumstances, and under 
others discovery; and then settlement and discovery 
combined. There has been neither a uniform rule nor 
a uniform practice. But, under any circumstances, it 
is not easy to see why a certain parallel of latitude 
is declared to bethe boundary of our claim. If 
the valley of a river were assumed, a principle 
might also be assumed which would shut us up in 
it. This would be a natural and tangible boun- 
dary. How, indeed, England could look to ber own 
practice and acquisitions, and say to us, you are 
stopped by this hill, or by that valley, or by that river, 
{ know not. England, whose colonial charters ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the South Sea, as the 
Pacific ocean was then called,and who actualy 
ejected the French from the country between the 
mountains and the Mississippi, where they bad at 
first established themselves, upon the very ground 
that their own rights of discovery, as shown by these 
charters, ran iadetinitely west, and who now holds 
the continent of Australia—a region larger thas Eu- 
rope—by virtee of the right of discovery; or in other 
words, because captain Cook sailed along a portion 
of its coast, aud occasionally hoisted. a pole or bu- 
ried a bottle. 1 am well aware there must be limits 
to this conventional title by which new countries are 
claimed, nor will it be always easy to assign them in 
fact, as they cannot be assigned in principle. We 
claim the Oregon territory. The grounds of this 
claim are before the world. The country it covers 
extends from California to the Rnssian possessions, 
aod from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean. 
A homogeneous country, unclaimed by England 
when our title commenced, similar in its character, 
its productions, its climate, its interests, and its wants, 
in all that constitutes natural identity, und, by these 
elements of unton, calculated forever to be united 
together. No more to be divided by the parallel of 
490 than by the parallel of 43, nor by any of the geo- 
graphical circles marked upon artificial globes. No 
more to be so divided than any of the ions of 
Evgland, scattered over the world. In thas claiming 
the whole of this unappropriated country—unappro- 
priated when our title attached to it—the valley of 


lion. Ii one portion of the. senate ia eceused of be · the Columbia, the, valley of Frazer's river, and all 
ing ultra on the side of their country’s pretensions, | the other. hills and valleys which diversify ite sur- 


ie and seeking, in his awn: breast, their rule of ac- 
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face, we but follow the example set us by the na- 

tions of the other hemisphere, and hold on to the 

ion of a country which is one, and ought to be 
divisible. | 


It is contended that this parallel of 499 is the nor- 
thern boundary of our just claim, because for many 
years it was assumed az such by our government, 
end that we are bound by its early course in this con- 
troversy. That the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, be- 
tween France and England, provided for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to establish a line of division 
between their respective colonies upon the continent 
of North America, and that this parallel of 490 was 
thus established. The honorable senator from Geor- 
gia, in his remarks a few days since, if be did not 
abandon this pretension, still abandoned all reference 
to it in support of his position. He contended that 
the parallel of 49 deg. was our boundary, but for 
other reasons. In the view [ am now taking sir, my 
principal object, as will be seen, is to show that we 
are at full liberty to assert our claim to the country 
north of 490, unembarrassed by the early action of 
our own government, by showing that the govern. 
ment was led into error respecting its rights by an 
historical statement, probably inaccurate in itself. 
certainly inaccurate if applied to Oregon, but then 
supposed to be true in both respects. Now, what 
was this error? It was the assertion I have just men- 
tioned, that, agreeably to the treaty of Utrecht, the 
parallel of 49 deg. was established as a boundary. 
and, having been continued west, had become the 
northern limit of Oregon, at least of our Oregon.— 
Upon this ground, and upon this ground alone, rest- 

the actions and pretensions of our government in 
this matter. So far then, as any question of national 
faith or justice is involved in this subject, we must 
test the proceedings of the government by its own 
views, not by other considerations presented here at 
this day. The government of the United States gave 
to that of Great Britain their claim and their rea- 
sons for it. That claim first stopped at 49°, while the 
treaty of Utrecht was supposed to affect it, as part of 
Louisiana, and before we had acquired another title 
by the acquisition of Florida. Since then it has been 
ascertained that that treaty never extended to Ore- 
gon; and we have strengthened and perfected our 
claim by another purchase. It is for these reasons 
that 1 confine myself to what has passed between 
the two governments, with a view io ascertain our 
present obligations, and omit the considerations pre- 
sented by the honorable senator from Georgia. | 
will barely remark, however, that in the far most 
important fact to which he refers, as affecting the 
extent of our claim—to wit, the latitude of the source 
of the Columbia river—he is under a misapprehen- 
sion. He puts it at 490. But it is far north of that. 
It is navigable by canoes to the three forks, about 
the latitude of 520. How far beyond that is its head 
spring, I know not. 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work on Oregon—a work 
marked with talent, industry, aod caution—has ex- 

lained how this misrepresentation respecting the 
parallel of 490 originated. He has brought forward 
proof both positive and negative, to show that no such 
line was established by the treaty of Utecht, nor by 
commissioners named to carry its provisions into ef- 
fect. I shall not go over the subject, but beg leave to 
refer the gentlemen who maintain the contrary opi- 
- nion to investigations they will find in that work.— 
The assertion, however, has been so Leghorn 
made, and the conclusions drawn from it, if true, 
and if the line extended to Oregon, would discredit 
80 large a portion of our title to that country, that | 
may be pardoned for so briefly altuding to one or 
two considerations, which seem to me to demonstrate 
the error respecting this assumed line of parallel of 
49°, at any rate in its extension to Oregon. 

It will be perceived, sir, that there are two ques- 
tions involved in this matter. One a purely histori- 
cal question, whether commissaries, acting under the 
treaty of Utrecht, estabii<hed the parallel of 49° as 
the boundary between the French and English pos- 
sessions upon this continent; and the other a practi- 

cal one, whether sucha line was extended west to 
the Pacific ocean. 

Ae to the first, sir, I refer honorable senators to 
Mr. Greenhow's work, and to the authorities he 
quotes. I do not presume to speak authoritatively 
upon the question, but Ido not hesitate to express my 
opinion that Mr. Greenhow has made out a strong 
case; and my own impression is that such a line 
was not actually and officially established. Still, sir, 
I do not say it is a point on which there may not be 
differences of opinion, nor that, however it may be 
ultimately determined, the solution of the matter 
will discredit the judgment of any one. This, how- 
ever, has relation to the line terminating with the 
Hudson bay possessions; and, as 1 have observed, the 
fact is a mere question of history, without the least 
bearing upon our controversy with England. 


— 


—— — — 
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I have, however, one preliminary remark to make 
in this connexion, and it is thie: Jet him who asserts 
that our claim west of the Rocky mountains is 
bounded by the parallel of 49° pror it. The bur- 
den is upon bim, not upon us. If commissaries un- 
der the treaty of Utrecht established it, produce 
their award. Proof of it, if it exists, is to be 
found in London or Paris. Such an act was not 
done without leaving the most authentic evidence 
behind it. Produce it. When was the award made? 
What were its terms? What were its circumstances? 


ted States. The party claiming under it wonld be 
told, There is better evidence in your power. Seek it in 
London or Paris, and bring forward the certified copy of 
the proceedings of the commissaries. This is equally the 
dictate of common sense and of common law, and 
there is not always the same union between those 
high tribunals, as many know, to their cost. Lei no 
man, therefore, assume this line as a barrier to his 
country’s claim without proving it. 


This line is first historically made known in the 
negotiations between our government and that of 
England by Mr. Madison, in a despatch to Mr. Mon. 
roe, in 1804. Mr. Madison alludes to an historical 
notice he had somewhere found, stating that commis- 
Sioners under the treaty of Utrecht had established 
the line of 499 as the boundary of the British and 
French possessions, thus fixing thet parallel as the 
narthern boundary of Louisiana. I have examined 
this despatch, and I find that he speaks doubtfully of 
the authenticily of this notice, and desires Mr. Mon- 
roe, before he made it the basis of a proposition, to 
ascertain if the facts were truly stated, as the means 
of doing so were not to be found in this country.— 
Mr. Monroe, however, could have made no investi- 
gation; or, if he did so, it must have been unsatis- 
factory, for he transmits the proposition substantially 
in the words of the historian Douglas, from whom 
probably Mr. Madison acquired this notice, without 
„ to any authority, either historical or dip- 
omatic. 


I cannot find that the British government ever took 
the slightest notice of the assertion respecting this 
incident, growing out of the treaty of Utrecht, though 
it has been referred to more than once by our diplo- 
matic agents in their communications to the British 
authorities since that period. 


But in late years it has disappeared from the cor- 
respondence, and neither party hus adverted to it nor 
relied upon it. It is. strange, indeed, that in this bo- 
dy we should now assume the existence of a fact 
like this, supposed to have a most important bearing 
upon the rights of the parties, when the able men to 
whose custody the maintenance of these rights has 
been recently committed have totally abandoned it 
in their arguments and illustrations. The assump- 
tion was originally an erroneous one, certainly so 
far as respects Oregon; but while it was believed lo 
be true the consequences were rightfully and hon- 
estiy carried out by our government, and the line 
was claimed as a boundary. But our government is 
now better informed, as the British government no 
doubt always were, ard thence their silence upon 
the subject; and the titles of both parties are investi- 
gated without reference to this historical error, or to 
the position in which it temporarily placed them. 


The tresty of Utrecht never refers to the parallel 
of 49°, and the boundaries it proposed to establish 
were those between the French and English colonies, 
ineluding the Hudson bay company in Canade, The 
charter of the Hudson bay company granted to the 
proprietors all the lands, countries, and territories” 
upon the waters discharging themseives into Hud- 
son’s bay. At the date of the treaty of Utrecht 
which wasin 1713, Great Britain claimed nothing 
west of those lands, countries, and territories,” and 
of course there was nothing to divide between her 
and France west of that nne. 


Again, in 1713 the northwestern coast was almost 
a terra incognila— a blank upon the map of the world. 
England theo neither knew a foot of it, nor claimed 
a footof it. By adverting to the letter of Messrs. 
Gallatin and Rush, communicating an account of 
their mterview with Messrs. Goulbourn and Robin. | 
son, British commissioners, dated October 20th, 1318, 
and to the letter of Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Buchanan, 
dated September 12, 1844, ıt will be seen that the 
commencemeat of the British claim is effectually 
umited to the discoveries of Captain Cook, in 1778. 
How, then, could the boundary have been establish- 
ed fifty years before, in a region where no English- 
man hed ever penetrated, and to which England had 
never asserted a sion? And yet the assumption 
that the parallel of 49° was establistied by the treaty 
of Utrecht as a line between France and England, 
m those unknown regions necessarily involves these 


Why, a suit between man and man for an inch of 

land would not be decided by such evidence as this, 

especially discredited as it is, in any court of the Uni- 
| 
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inconsistent conclusions. But, besides, if England“ 
as a party to the treaty of Utrecht, established this 
line running to the western ocean as the northern 
boundary of Louisiana, what possible claim has she 
now south of that line? The very fact of her existe 
ing pretensions, however unfounded these may be— 
shows that she considers herself no party to such a 
line of division. It shows, in fact, that no line was 
run; for if it had been, the evidence of it would be 
in the English archives, and, in truth, would be 
known to the world without contradiction. The es- 
tablishment of a boundary between two great na- 
lions is no hidden fact, and we may now safely as- 
sume that the parallel of 49° never divided the Ore. 
gon territory, and establishes no barrier to the rights 
by which we claim it. The assertion was originally 
a mere dictum, now shown to be unfounded. 

The senator from Maine has adverted likewise to 
the treaty of 1763, as furnishing additional testimony 
in favor of this line. That treaty merely provides 
that the confines between British and French dominions 
shall be fired irrevocably by a line drawn along the mid- 
dle of the Mississippi, from its source, Fe. This is the 
whole provision that bears upon this subject. I do 
not stop to analize it. That cannot be necessary.— 
It is obvious that this arrangement merely establish- 
ed the Mississippi river as a boundary between the 
two countries, leaving their other claims precisely as 
they formerly existed. And this, too, was fifteen 
years before the voyage of Captain Cook, the com- 
mencement of the British title upon the northwest 
coast. Briefly, sir, there are six reasons which prove 
that this parallel was never established under the 
treaty of Utrecht, so far at least as regards Oregon. 

Ist. It is not shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of 49 to the Pacific ocean. If the 
fact be so, the proper evidence is at Paris or London, 
and should be produced. 

2d. The country on the northwestern coast Was 
then unknown, and J believe unclsimed; or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in question 
any claim to it. 


$d. The British negotiators in 1826, and their min- 
ister here in 1844, fized, in effect, upon the voyage 
of Captain Cook in 1778 as the commencement of 
the British title to what is now called Oregon. 

4th. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab- 
lishment of a line between the French and English 
colonies, including the Hudson bay company. The 
British held nothing west of that company’s posses- 
sions, which—by the charter—includes only the 
“lands, countries, and te:ritories” on the waters 
running into Hudson's bay. 

5th. If England established the line to the Pacific 
ocean, she ean have no claim routh of it; and this 
kind of argumentum ad hominem, becomes conclusive. 
And, let me add, that I owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Atchison,) to whose re- 
marks upon Oregon the senate listened with profit 
and pleasure some days since. 

6th. How could France and England claim the 
country to the Pacific, so as to divide it between 
them in 1713, when, as late as 1790, the British gov- 
ernment by the Nootke convention, expressly recog- 
nized the Spanish title to that country, and claimed 
only the use of it for its own subjects, in common 
with those of Spain. 

1 now ask, sir, what right has any American 
statesman, or what right has any British statesman 
to contend that our claim, whatever it gay be, is 
not just as good north of this line as it is south of iW? 
When this question is answered to my satisfaction, I 
for one will consent to stop there; but, until then, I 
am among those who intend to march, if we can, to 
the Russian boundary. 


Now, Mr. President, it is the very ground assumed 
by the senator from North Carolina, and by other 
senators, respecting this parallel of 49°, together 
with the course of this discussion, which furnishes 
me with the most powerful argument against the re- 
ference of this controversy to arbitration. 

I have shown, I trust, that there is no such line of 
demarkation established under the treaty of Utrecht, 
extending to the Oregon territory, and the misap- 
prehension whence the opinion aruse. , 

While such a conviction prevailed, it was fairly 
and properly aseumed by the government as (be 
northern boundary of the Oregon claim before the 
Florida treaty. Since that treaty Insider the of- 
fers on our part ns offers of compromise, not recog- 
nitions of a line, from the resumption of negotiations 
of Mr. Rush, who carried our title to 519, to their 
abandonment in 1827 by Mr. Gallatin, who, findiag 
a satisfactory adjustment impossible, withdrew B 
pending offer, and asserted that this gorerumen 
‘would consider itself at liberty to contend for the 
full extent of the claims of the United States. — 
And for their full extent we do claim. And | take 
the opportunity to tender my small tribute of A oe 
bation to the general conduct of these negotiations 


- by the American government and their commission- 
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ers, and especially to Mr. Rush, a citizen as well 
known for his private worth as for his high talents 
and great public services, and who seems to have 
deen the first, as Mr. Greenhow remarks, “to in- 
quire carefully into the facts of the ease.” 

And it is not one of the least curious phases of 
this controversy, that, down to this very day, the 
pretensions of England are either wholly contradic. 
tory or are shrouded in apparently studied obscuri- 
ty. She asserts no exclusive claim anywhere, but 
an equal claim everywhere. “A right of joint oc- 


+ Cupaocy in the Oregon territory,” says the British 
minister to Mr. Calhoun, dated September 12, 1844, 


“of which right she can be divested with respect to 


any part of that territory only by an equal partition 


of the whole between the two parties. And yet, not- 


- withstanding he refers to the whole territory, still, in 


the protocol of the conference at Washington, dated 
September 24, 1844, he refused to enter into any dis- 
cussion respecling the country north of 49°, because il 
woas understood by the British government to form the ba- 
sis of negotiation on the part of the United Slates. Thus, 
on the 12th of September, recognizing our right to 
an equal undivided moiety of Oregon, and two weeks 


. after coolly claiming the northern half of it, as a fact 


not even to be called into question, and then offering 
to discuss with us the mutual claims of the two coun- 
tries to the southern half! 

Well, sir, influenced by the motives | have stated, 
and by a desire to terminate this tedious controversy, 


. this parallel of 490, sometimes with and sometimes 


without an accessory, has been four times offered by 


. us to the British government, and four times reject- 


ed, and once indignantly so, and three times with- 
drawn. Twice withdrawn in the very terms: once 
by Mr. Gallatin, November 15, 1826, whe withdrew 
a proposition made by Mr. Rush, and once during 
the present administration; and once withdrawn in 
effect, though without the use of that word, by Mr. 
Gallalin, in 1827, who announced to the British ne- 
oliators “that his government did not hold itself 
und hereafter in consequence of any proposal 
which it had made for the line of separation between 
the territories of the two nations beyond the Rocky 
mountains, but would consider itself at liberty lo 
contend for the full extent of the claims of the Uni- 
ted States.“ 


The senator from Louisiana will perceive that he 
was in error yesterday when he said that no offer of 
a compromise had ever been withdrawn till the with- 
drawal made by the present administration, unless 
such offer had been announced es an ultimatum.— 
But, without recurring to any authority upon this 


„ subject, it is evident that, if a nation is forever 


bound by an offer io compromise, no prudent nation 
would ever make such an offer. There would be no 
reciprocity in such a condition of things. In eontro- 
versies respecting territory, each party would bold 
on to its extreme limit; for, if it made ən offer less 
than that, it would abandun in fact so much of its 
own pretensions, leaving those of its opponents in 
their tuil integrity. 

Such, sir, is the state of our controversy with 
England; and yet honorable senators upon this floor, 
able lawyers.and jurists also, maintaig that this line, 
thus offered, and refused, and withdrawn, is now in 
effect the limit of our claim, aud that we are bound, 
honorably and morally, and, they say, at the risk of 
the censure of the worid, to receive it as our bound- 


-- ary Whenever Evglund chooses so to accept it. This 
n all very strange, and would seem to me so untens- 


ble as not to be worthy of examination, if it were 
not urged by such high authority. Let us look at it. 

Phe honorable senator from Maryland has entered 
more fully into this branch of the subject than any 
other member of this body, and | shall therefure con- 
fine my inquiries to his remarks. 


There are two propositions connected wilh this 
matter, which it is proper to consider separately.— 
The first is the obligation upon the president, agree- 
ably to his own views, to accept this rejected offer, 
if it comes back to him; and the other is the obliga- 
gation upon the country, and upon this body, as one 
of its depositories of the treaty-making power, to 
confirm the act of the president, should it come here 
for confirmation. What, sir, isa compromise? It is 
an offer made by one party to the other to take less 
than his whole claim, with a view to an amicable 
adjustment of the controversy, whatever this may 
be. The doctrine of compromise is founded upon 
universal reason; and its obligations, | believe, are ev. 
ery where the same, whether in the codes of munici- 
pal or general law. An offer made in this spirit ne- 
ver furnishes the slightest presumption against the 
claim of ihe purty making it, and for the best of rea- 
sons, not only tnat this amicable process of settle- 
ment may be encouraged and extended, but because 
it wil! often happen that both individuals and nations 
may be willing to sacrifice a portion of what they. 


— — 


consider their just rights, rather than encounter the 


certain expense and trofible, and the uncertain issue 
of litigation, whether that litigation be in a court of 
justice, or upon a battle field. Such is the general 
principle; and the practical operation of any other 
would hold one of the parties forever bound, and 
leave the other forever free. One makes the offer 
and must adhere to it, while the other declines it, 
or refuses it, and still may hold on to it indefinitely. 
Surely it cannot be necessary to pursue this illus- 
tration further. Such a construction as this, which 
lays fast and loose at the same time, carries with it 
its own refutation, however respectable the authori- 
ty which attempts to support it. But, reverting to 
the obligation of the president, what says the hon- 
orable senator from Maryland? He says that the 
president—not James K. Polk, but the chief magis- 
trate of the nation— having felt an implied obligation 
to renew the offer of 499, is now bound in all time to 
accept it, and, I suppose, patiently to wait for it til 
the demand comes. I must say, that, in this brief 
abstract of the president’s views, the senator has 
hardly done justice to him. I do not stand here to 
say what the president will do, should Great Britain 
propose to accept the parallel of 499 as the boundary 
between the two countries. In the first place, it 
would be to argue upon a gratuitous assumption. | 
have not the slightest reason to believe that the Brit- 
ish government have given any intimation that it will 
ever come back to that line. But, in the second 
place, if it should, what then? The incipient step is 
for the president to take, and I should leave the mat- 
ter here, without remark, had nol the senator from 
Maryland, and the senator from North Carolina, and 
other senators, labored to impress the conviction that 
the president ought, and must, and would close with 
the British proposition to accept the parallel of 499, 
should it be made. 


l shall not analyze the words of the president's 
message, but content myself with a general allusion 
to it. Truth is seldom promoted by picking out par- 
ticular phrases and placing them in juxtaposition.— 
The president says (and it is evident the whole mes- 
sage was carefully prepared) that though he enter- 
tained the settled conviction thal the British title to 
any portion of Oregon could not be maintained; yet, 
in deference to the action of his predecessors, and to 
what had been done, and in consideration that the 
pending negotiation had been commenced on the ba- 
sis of compromise, he determined in a spirit of com- 

romise to offer a part of what had beei offered be 
ore—the porallel of 490 without the navigation of 
the Columbia river. He says this proposition was 
rejected in what terms we all know, and that he 
immediately withdrew it, and then asserted our 
claim to the whole of Oregon, and maintained it by 
irrefragable arguments. Now, sir, I am not going 
to argue with any man who seeks to deduce from 
this language a conviction in the mind of the presi- 
dent that he censiders himself under the slightest ob. 
ligation to England to accept the parallel of 49° 
should she desire it as a boundary. In this account 
of his proceedings, he is explaining to bis country- 
men the operations of his own mind the reasons 
which induced bim to make this offer, made, as he 
says, in deference slone to what had been done by 
my predecessors, aud the implied obligations their 
acts seemed to impose.” What obligations? None 
to England, for none had been created; but the obli- 
gations imposed upon a prudent statesinan to look at 
the actions and views of his predecessors, and not lo 
depart from them without good reasons. The obvi- 
ous meaning is this: | found (he negotiations pending; 
after an interval of almost twenty years they hau 
been renewed; they began on the basis of a compro- 
mise, and though three times a cuinpromise had been 
offered tu England and rejecteu, and though che had 
not the slightest right to claim, or even to expect it 
would be offered to her again, and though 1 deter 
mined that the sume proposition should not be offer- 
ed to her, still, us a proof of the moderation of the 
United States, ] deemed it expedient to make her an- 
other offer, Jess than the preceding one which a 
quarter of a century before she had rejected. A cu- 
rious obligation this, Hf it has seterence to the rights 
of Englund, and a curious mode of fulfilling ii! It 
he (the president) were under any obligution to her. 
the obligation was complete to make the offer as it 
had been made before. And she has the same right 
Ww claim the navigation ot the Columbia river that 
she has to claim: the parallel of 49° as a boundary, 
anc the honorable senator from Louisiana has placed 
the matter upon this very ground. 


Assuming that the obligation referred to by the 
president was an obligation to England, he thinks the 
president failed in his duty in not carrying out his 
views of the national duties. i 

Why, sir, if offers of compromise were to be made 
till doomsday, the rights of both parties would re- 
sain in their integtity. And what offer creates this 
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implied obligation? Several offers have bren made 
by our government to that of England for the ad- 
justment of this controversy. Which creates this 
obligation, one of them, or all of them? But it is 
very clear, sir, that neither of them creates it. The 
common-sense view of this subject is the true one in 
this case, as in most other cases. The party offer- 
ing says to its adversary, Iwill consent to that line. 
If you consent to it, our controversy will be amica- 
bly adjusted. The only obligation created by this 
act is to allow reasonable time to the other party for 
decision, and then eee ae to adhere to the terms, 
should they be accepted. If unreasonably delayed, 
still more if rejected, both parties are thrown back 
upon their original position, unembarrassed by his 
attempts at conciliation. 


But, sir, the president is the judge of his own du- 
ties. I am not afraid to leave them with him—they 
are in safe keeping. Should the question respectin 
this parallel ever be presented to him for decision, 
have a perfect conviction that, whether he decide for 
or against it, or refer it to the consideration of the 
senate, he will fulfil his responsible duties with a 
conscientious regard to the high obligations he ts un- 
der to the country and to the constitution. But we, 
tog, have duties, and among these may be the neces- 
sity of deciding for ourse!ves the nature and extent 
of this obligation upon the nation. 

I do not speak now of any consideration of expe- 
diency, which may operate upon the decision of this 
matter. There are none which will operate upon 
me. 

But I assume to myself no right to prescribe the 
course of others, whether of the president or of the 
senate, or to judge it when taken. But I reject this 
doctrine of a national obligation to England. I deny 
the right of any one to commit the faith of this coun- 
try to a rejected Jine—to bind us, leaving our oppo- 
nent unbound—tc convert a mere offer to compromise 
into the surrender of a claim; to change the estab- 
lished opinions and usages of the world upon this 
subject. It seems to me that a cause cannot be 
strong which needs such auxiliaries fur its support. 

Bul, sir, this doctrine, as] before observed, and 
the course of the remarks by which at is endeavored 
to maintain it, furnish to me conclusive arguments 
against the reference of this controversy to aubitra- 
tion. Here, at home, in this co-ordinate branch of 
the national legislature, we are told, and almost ex ca- 
thedra too, that we have concluded ourselves by this 
offer of 499, and that upon that parallel must be our 
boundary, when England makes up ber mind to come 
to it. Now, in this state of the matter, what would 
be the effect of an arbitration? The secretary of 
state, in his answer to the British minister, has ably 
and truly exposed the tendency of this process of ad- 
justment, whether public or private. [ts tendency 
is not to settle the actual rights of the parties, but to 
compromise them. To divide, and not to decide.— 
We all know this, and he who runs may read it in 
the history of almost every arbitration within the 
circle of his observation. Though as I have already 
said, the offers of compromise we have made to Eng- 
land ought not to furvish the slightest presumption 
against the validity of cur whole ciaim, and would 
not before any well-regulated judicial tribunal in 
Christendom, yet commit our cau-e lo arbitration, 
and where are we? We might as well throw to the 
winds all the facts, and arguments, and illustrations 
upon which we build our claim, and say to the arbi- 
trators, do as you please, we are at your mercy; lor 
this they would do at any rate. They would not 
heed your views; but they would turn to the history 
of the controversy und to the course of the parties. 
They would measure what each had offered, and 
would split the ditference to the ninth part of a hair. 
They would assume that the American claim goes to 
the 49th parallel, and the British claim to the Co- 
Jumbia river; and they would add, and subtract, and 
multiply, and divide, till all this process would end 
in a tolerabiy equal partition of what no one upon 
this floor denies, and what every American, or al- 
most every American, as firmly believes makes part 
of his country, as does the tomb at Mount Veruon, 
or the grave at the Hermitage, u here countless gen- 
erations of men will come as to places of pilgrimage 
—not indeed to worship, but to think upon the days 
and deeos of the patriots and warriers who sleep be- 
low. You could not find a sovereign nor a subject, 
a state nor a citizen in Chaistendom, who, in such a 
coniroversy between two great nations, would not 
rather decide with the dividers than with the titles. 
Weil, sir, I agree fully that, if we wish to get rid of 
all this matter without regard to the why or the how, 
we me safely commit it to the custody of arbitra- 
tors. Their decision, though we should know it, be- 
forehand, might be considered a plaster for our 
wounded honor. A poor one, indeed, which would 
leave a most unsightly scar. But, in reality, sir, this 
course of action would be open and obvious to our- 
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selves and to the world. Its motives and its results 
would be equally palpable. We should lose much 
in interest, and much more in character. For my- 
self, I would far rather divide with England this por 
tion of the territory than commit our rights to arbi- 
tration. There would be some magnauimity it such 
a procedure. But, to take shelter behind this form 
of trial is to resort to a miserable subterfuge, 
which, under the pretext of an equal adjustment, 
would be but a surrender. If, then, we seriously be- 
lieve in our own claims even to 490. and sincerely 
desire to maintain them, we must unite in approving 
the rejection by the president of this pacific means 
of transferring to England a valuable part of our 
common country. 


Mr. President, the honorable senator from North 
Carolina, not now in his seat, called those who be- 
lieve our title to 540 40 to be clear, the ultra friends 
of the president; and, as I understood him, he claim- 
ed to be his true friend, arig him {rom those im. 
prudent ones. As I find myself in a category, I am 
obnoxious to the charge, and with a natural instinct 
of self—defence, I desire to repel it. We are ultra 
friends, because we do not stop at 49°. I have al- 
ready shown that there is no stopping place on that 
parallel; no true rest for an American foot. The 
senator himself considers our title to that line clear 
and indisputable, and I understood him that he would 
maintain it, come what might. Well, if it is found 
that the treaty of Utrecht no more extended lo Ore- 
gon than to the moon, whatever other boundary may 
be sought or found, it cannot be that purely gratui- 
tous boundary the parallel of 490. And, as the sen - 
alor from Noth Carolina must lease it, where will 
he find a better barrier than the Russian possessions? 
But he says, also, that, though our title to the coun- 
try north of 494 is not indisputable, still it is better 
than any other title. Now! will appeal to the sena- 
tor's charity—no, not to his charity, that is not ne. 
cessary—ut | will appeal to his sense of justice, to 
say whether such a difference of opinion as exists 
between himself and me on this subject can justly de 
characterized as uliraism on my part. Our title, he 
says, is the best—not indisputable, but still the best. 
The same evidence which produced this conviction 
in his wind, produces a stronger one in mine, and 
this is the tribute which every day’s experience pays 
to humun faltibility. We are differently constituted, 
and differently affected by the same facts and argu- 
ments. While the honorable senator stands upon 
the parallel of 49°, as the precise line where our 
questionable and unquestionable tities meet, there 
are many, and [am among the number, who carry 
our unquestionable title to the Russian boundary in 
one direction, aud some, perhaps, though I have not 
found one, who carry it in another direction to the 
Coluinbia river. li seems to me in bad taste, to say 
the least of it, for any member to assume his own 
views as in fallible, and to say to all the world who 
differ with him, whether on the right hand or on the 
left, my opinion is the true standard of orthodoxy, 
and every one who departs from it is a heretic and 
an ultra. Thus to stigmatize a large portion of the 
senate, is not, I am sure, the intention of the sena. 
tor, but such is in fact and effect the direct tendency 
of his remarks. We are ultra, because, to use a 
somewhat quaint but a forcible apothegm, we will 
not measure our corn by his bushel. Why, sir, we 
bave cach a bushel of our own, given us by the Cre- 
ator, and till the senator's is sealed and certified by a 
higher authority, we beg leave to keep our own, and 
to measure our duties by it. 


I did not understand the precise object of some of 
the remarks of the senator from North Carolina, 
though I had less difficulty respecting the remarks 
themselves. He told us the president nowhere claim - 
ed to 540 40’; and I presume he thus contended in 
order to show 
accept any boundary south of tbat parallel. I again 
disclaim all interference with the president in the 
execution of his duties. I do not think that what he 
will do in a gratuitous case should furnish the subject 
of speculativn upon this floor. 1 know what I will 
do, and that is enough for me; and as l took the op- 
portunity, three years ago, in a pudlic and printed 
address, at Fort Wayue, to define my position in this 
matter before l became a member of this body, my 
aljusion to it here cannot be deemed the premature 
expression of my opinion. I then said: 

“Our claim to the country west of the Rocky 
mountains is as undeniable as our right to Bunker’s 
Hill and New Orleans; and who will call in question 
our title to these bloud-stained fields? And I trust it 
will be maintained with a vigor and promptitude 
equal to its justice. War is a great evil. but not so 
great as national dishonor. Lutie is gained by yield- 
zug Lo insolent and unjust pretensions. Ii it better to 
delend the first inch uf territory than the last. Far 
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when first attempted, than to yield in the hope that 
forbearance will be met m a just spirit, and will 
lead to an amicable compromise. Let us have no 
red lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold on 
to the integrity of our just claim. And if war come, 
be it so; 1 do not believe it will be long avoided, un- 
less prevented by intestine difficulties in the British 
empire. And wo be to us if we flatter ourselves it 
can be arrested by any system of concession. Of 
all delusions this would be the most fatal, and we 
should awake from it a dishonored if not a ruined 
people.“ i 

Now the Oregon I claim is all Oregon, and no vote 
of mine in this senate will surrender one inch of ıt 
to England. But the senator from North Caralina 
says that the Oregon the president claims is an Ore- 
gon of his own, and not the country which now ex- 
cites the anxious solicitude of the American people. 
And if it were so, is it the duty of a friend, I may 
almost say claiming to be an exclusive one, to hold 
up to his countrymen the word of promise of their 
chief magistrate, thus kept to the ear but not to the 
hope? But it is not so. The honorable senator has 
been led into an error—a palpable error. The presi- 
dent says the British pretensions could not be main 
tained to any portion of the Oregon territory. He says, 
also, that our title to the whole of Oregon territory is 
maintained by irrefragabie facts and arguments. He 
says British laws have been extended throughout the 
whole of Oregon. Now, sir, has any mana right to 
say thal the president falters in his purpose, by talk- 
ing of the whole of a country when he does not mean 
the whole of it? No, sir, the idea never occurred to 
him—never crossed his mind. When he said Oregon 
he meant so; and I have no more doubt than | have 
of my existence that he believes as firmly in the 
American title to it as he believes he is now the 
chief magistrate of the United States. 


If it were possibie that this proposition needed 
support, it would be easily found. The communica- 
tions of the secretary of state are the cominunica- 
tions of the president, written by hia direction and 
submitted for his approbation, and never sent with 
out bis supervision, and very seldom, i imagine, 
without emendations by him. The correspondence 
with the British minister, laid before us at the com- 
mencement of the session, was doubly his. His be- 
cause carried on by his secretary of state with a fo- 
reign government, and his because communicated to 
congress and his country as the depository of his 
views and measures. Well, sir, in the letter of the 
secretary of state to Mr. Pakenham, dated July 12, 
1845, Mr. Buchanan says: 

“Upon the whole, from the most careful and ample 
examination which the undersigned has been able to 
bestow upon the subject, he 1s satisfied that the Span- 
ish American title now held by the United States, 
embracing the whole territory between the parallels 
of 42° and 540 40’ is the best title in existence to 
this entire region,” &c. 

And, he ados 

“Notwithstanding such was and still is the opinion 
of the president,” &c. 

Human words and human deeds are worthless to 
disclose human opinions, if the Oregon of the presi- 
dent is not the Oregon we claim and hope to secure. 

The senator from North Carolina has presented to 
us some peculiar views of the president's position 
and dulies, and has deduced his future course, not 
from his message, but from extrinsic circumstances 
—acts of omission and of commission, as he calls 
them—by which the language of the president is to 
be controlled and his further course ia this contro- 
versy regulated. I doubt the propriety as well as 
the wisdom of all this, either as regards the presi- 
dent, the senate, or the country. if successful in 
his declaratiuns or expositions, which ever they may 
be, I do not see what practical advantage the senator 
expected to gain. The president would still have to 
perform his own duties and we to perform ours, 
without reference to the embarrassments created by 
this novel mode of reading the past views and the 
future course of the chief magistrate. la the mean 
time what better plan could be devised to excite the 
public mind, and to rouse suspicions, which would 
fly upon the wings of the wind to the farthest verge 
of the country? No such intention ever entered the 
mind of the honorable senator; but I submit to him 
if, in its very nature, this process is not calculated to 
produce such a result, and whether, in fact, it bas 
not produced it. And yet it seems to me that the 
reasons in support of it are utterly insufficient to 
Justify the conclusions. 


What are these reasons? I will just touch some 
of them; having no time to pursue the subject. 

There were two acts of commission: one was the 
offer before made of the parallel of 49° as a com- 
promise, and the other was the expression of Mr. 
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5 controversy would be terminated without a col- 
ision. 

Now, sir, as to the first, I trust 1 have shown that 
whatever course the president may pursue respecting 
the parallel of 49° as a boundary hereafter, his duty 
will be before him, unembarrassed by the offer here- 
toſore made, and that, consequently, that circum: 
stance is no key to unlock the hidden future. 

And, as to the second, I will ask the honorable 
senator if, upon reflection, he thinks the expression of 
the president's hope is really entitled to this grave 
consideration. 

It seems to me partly a polite and courteous phrase, 
and partly the sincere declaration of a wish that 
some mode might be devised for an amicable edjust- 
ment of this matter. Let us not deprive diplomatists 
of that hope, which carries us all forward to the 
bright recompense of the future. But let us not cone 
vert the expression of it into solid promises nor set- 
tled convictions. 

And whet are the acts of omission? One is the ne- 
glect to recommend defensive measures, and the 
other is a want of confidence in the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs. 


And now for the first. I presume ere this the ho- 
norable senator is aware that he has entirely misun- 
derstood the views of the president upon this subject. 
In his message at the commencement of the session 
the president recommended that a force of mounted 
riflemen should be raised, and also an augmentation 
of the naval means of the country. But, later in 
the seasion, in conformity with resolutions which ori- 
ginated here, recommendations and estimates seen 
and approved by the president, and his in fact, agree- 
ably to the constitution of our executive depart- 
ment, were sent by the secretaries of war and of the 
navy to the proper committees of the senate. A bill 
was was reported by the naval committee for an ad- 
ditional steam force, and was ably and vigorously 
advocated by the honorable chairman of that com- 
mittee. But it was put to sleep partly, if not prin- 
cipally, I believe, upon tbe ground that if you cannot 
immediately equip a navy, therefore you must not 
build a ship; and if you do not require an army, 
therefore you must not raise a regiment. And the 
result may well have been taken as an indication, 
both by the naval and military committees, that the 
senate did not deem an augmentation of the defen- 
sive means of the country necessary under the cir- 
cumstances, and therefore prevented all further ac- 
tion on their part as useless: for I consider the pro- 
position of the naval committee thus put to sleep 
one of the least objectionable of ali the measures 
submitted to us under the sanction of the president. 
1 bave looked over these estimates, sir, both from 
the war and navy departments, and I consider them 

roper and judicious in the existing atate of our re- 
ations with England; and, 1 will add, the beads of 
both of those departments discharged their responsi- 
ble duties—f.r their duties were responsible—ia a 
satisfactory manner. 

A brief recapitulation may not be unaccptable, aor 
unprofitable. 

The secretary of war recommended an immediate 
passage of a bill fur the new works. 

An appropriation of $300,000 for the fortification 
and obstruction of chanrels; and also for Geld works. 

An appropriation of $100,000 for general contin- 
gencies in the field, including the preparation of a 
pontoon equip ge. 

Au estimate of the sum of 65.000,0u), as necessa- 
ry for fortafications and obstructions, to be appropri- 
ated when congress might think the aspect of atfai 
threatened hostilities, and then to be placed at the 
disposition of the president. 

The estimate for ordnance and ordnance atores 
amounted to $4,279 680-—of course to be appropriat 
as congress might deem proper. 

An addition to the army of so many privates as 
would raise each company to 100 men, thus adding 
7,960 men to the army. 

Authority to the president to raise 50,000 velun- 
teers, to be called into the public service for one 
year, whenever required. 9 

The propositions respecting fortifications and ord- 
nance came from the proper bureaus, and the propo- 
sition for an augmentation of the army and a volun- 
teer force, came from the commanding general 
whose high character and gallant services in the field 
justly give great weight to his opinions; and those 
propos it ions were assumed by the secretary, and he 
became responsible for them. 

The secretary of the navy recommended an accu- 
mulation of naval materials and stores to the amount 
of $1,060,000. . 

or the repair aud equipment of all the vessels in 
ordinary, aad of the frigates of the United States, 
92,145,000. l 

For three steam frigates, five steam sloops, and 

two steamers of a Smaller class, 63,310, 000. 
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Naval ordnance and stores, $360,000. 

How these estimates were prepared in the navy 
department, the document in my possession does not 
show. I presume they went through the proper bu- 
reaus. They came to the senate, however, as the 

act of the secretary. 

It is obvious that all these appropriations, in any 
contingency, would not be wanted for some time; 
and, indeed, that the full legislative action upon the 
subject would await the devolopments growing ont 
of our foreigo relations. Ordinary prudence re- 

_ quires that a commencement should be immediately 
made; to what extent congress must judge. But it 
will be remarked, that much the larger portion of 
these estimates is for materials and supplies, which 
we must have, some time or other, and ought to have 

` ere long, let the aspect of our foreign affatrs be as it 
may. i 

In making this provision, we but anticipate our 
necessities, and tho worst that can happen will be 

' that we shall be sooner prepared for a state of things 
‘for which we ought to be always prepared. 

- As to the mode of receiving this information, it 
has been sanctioned by the: practice of the govern- 
ment for years. Congress and its committees have 
been in the daily habit of calling upon the heads of 
the departments for the necessary facts and views in 
the discharge of their legislative duties. And, in all 
cases like the present, the reports are submitted to 
the president before being sent here, and thus receive 
his sanction, and they are often changed by his di- 
rections. This is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the routine of our executive depart. 
meat. 


To return now, sir, to this act of omission, this ne- 
Slect to recommend proper measures of defence, by 
_ which the president's views are to be interpreted, in 
this manner. The president recommends m measures 
of defence; therefore, he considers the country in no 
danger; therefore, he intends to yieid to the parallel 
of 490, which the British government intends to de- 
mand, and thus there willbe no war. Now, sir, 
- mora than two months before this position was taken 
by the honorable senator, the president had recom- 
mended, by bis secretaries, an addition to the army 
of almost 8,000 men, the organization of 50,000 vo- 
luuteers, the removal of the limitations respecting 
naval establishment, that he might be able to direct 
auch an augmentation of the seamen of the navy as 
Circumstances might require, and appropriations for 
military purposes to the amount of ¢9,679,680; and 
for naval purposes to the amount of $6,515,000— 
making in the whole 816, 195,680, in addition to the 
recommendations in his message at the commence- 
ment of the session, and to the ordinery estimates of 
the department. | | 

It is unnecessary to pursile this topic. Whatever 
may be the just construction of the president’s mean- 
ing, which to me is exceedjngly clear, it is now ob 
vious that this act of omission becomes an act of 
commission, and proves that the president is by no 
ean tranquil respecting the condition of the coun- 

ry. 

As to the alleged want of executive confidence in 
the chairman of the committee on foreign relations, 
I hardly know how to speak of it becomingly, when 
urged in this connexion. Were the fact so, it would 
seem very strange to me, and 1 should think the 
president very badly advised to withhold a proper 

confidence from one of his truest and most efficient 
friends upon this floor, and one, too, who, from his 
position at the head of a most important committee, 
was officially entitled to it. a 


No one who has witnessed the energy, the talent, 
and the promptitude of the honorable chairman, can 
doubt the service he has rendered this administra- 
tion, nor the confidence he deserves—a confidence, 
indeed, demanded more for the sake of the public 
interest than for his own sake. l 

But, sir, I have reason to know that the senator 
from North Carolina is in error in all this; that this 
deduction from extrinsic circumstances is but anoth- 
er proof that truth is not always attained when 
sought by indirect and remote facts. I have reason 
to know that the chairman of the committee on fo- 
reign relations communicates freely with the presi- 
dent, and enjoys his confidence. 

And what proof of estrangement between thesc 
high functionaries is furnished by the honorable 
senator from North Carolina? Why, thus stands the 
case: The honorable chairman stated that the opi- 
nions of the president had undergone no change; but, 
being interrogated upon the subject, he answered that 
the records, and the records alone, were the sources 
of his information. 

Itseems to me it would better become our position 
if we all sought the views of the president, so far as 
we ought to seek them, in the same authentic docu- 
ments. It would save a world of unprofitable con- 

jecture. Now, sir, what does all this amount toꝰ— 


Why, to this: The president told the. senator from 
Ohio no more as to his future course than he told 
the country and congress in his message. It would 
be strange if he had. The avowal of a line of policy 
when the proper circumstances are before him is the 
duty of a sound and practical statesman. But I 
should much doubt the wisdom of the chief magis- 
trate of a great country who should sit down to spe- 
culate upon future and remote contingencies affecting 
the public welfare, with a view even to the decision 
upon his own course, and still less with a view to tts 
annunciation to the world. 

Let me, then, ask the senator, if he thinks it is the 
duty of the chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations to put gratuitous questions to the president, 
in order that he may be able to come here and de- 
clare what the executive will do in such and such a 
contingency, which may never happen; or which, if 
it do happen, may bring with it circumstances that 
may change the whole aspect of the question? But 
I forbear, sir. I consider it unnecessary to pursue 
this question further. 

A considerable portion of the argument of the sen- 
ator from North Caralina was devoted to prove that 
the message of the president did not justify these an- 
ticipations of war, which it appears to myself and to 
other senators to do. Not that he called in question 
the natural tendency of the measures recommended 
by the president, nor the fair construction of his lan- 
guage, but he controlled these by the extrinsic facts 
to which I have adverted. I shall say nothing more 
upon this subject, but I shall fortify my own opinion 
by the views of other members of this body, who 
are entitled to more weight than I am. 

The honorable senator from South Carolina said 
“that the recommendation in the message is founded 
upon the conviction that there is no hope of compro- 
mise of the difficulties grow ing out of the president's 
message is too clear to admit of any doubt.” 

After some further remarka, showing the opinions 
entertained of the dangers of war, he adds: Enter- 
taining these opinions, we were compelled to oppose 
notice, because it was necessary to prevent an appeal 
to arms, and ensure the peaceful settlement of the 
question.” 

And the senator from Maryland said: We have 
all felt, Mr. President, that at one time at least—] 
trust that time is past—the nation was in imminent 
danger. From the moment that the president of the 
United States deemed it right and becoming, in the 
very outset of his official career, to announce to the 
world that the title to the northwest territory was 
clear and indisputable, down to his message in De- 
cember last, I could not see how war was to be 
averted.” 


And the honorable senator from Louisiana, in his 
5 yesterday, advanced the same opinion upon 
this subject. 
And the senator from Georgia also expressed the 
conviction that this resolution, based qs it is on the 
resident’s message, is a distinct intimation to Great 
ritain that this matter must be settled, and in a 
manner acceptable to us, or that at the expiration of 
that time, we will take forcible possession of the 
whole country,“ which of course means war. And 
he adds that “the senator from North Carolina tells 
us that the president is wailing at the open door of 
his cabinet, ready to adjust this controversy, and to 
preserve the peace of the country. Sir, (he adds,) 
even with the aid of the scnator’s-optics, I cannot 
see him there.“ And he adds also, if these things 
were 50, referring to the views of the senator from 
N. Carolina respecting the president’s message, "I 
should be sorry to do so.“ And I fully concur with 
bim in the sentiment. 
Now, sir, I shall not thrust myself into this dis- 
pute— 
Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 
During the prugress of this discussion the blessing 
of peace and the horrors of war have been frequent- 
ly presented to us with the force of truth, and some- 
times with the fervency of an excited imagination.— 
I have listened attentively to all this, though much 
of it l remember to have heard thirty five years ago. 
But I beg honorable senators to recollect that, upon 
this side of the chamber, we have interests, and fa- 
milies, and homes, and a country, as well as they 
have, and that we are as little disposed to bring war 
upon our native land unnecessarily as they can be; 
that some of us know by experience, ail of us by 
reading and reflection, the calamities, moral and 
physica), that war brings io its train; and we appre- 
ciate the blessings of peace with a conviction as 
deep and as steadfast, and no une desires its continu- 
ance more earnestly than Ido. But all this leaves 
untouched the only real subject of inquiry. Thatis, 
not whether peace is a blessing and war a curse, but 
whether peace can be preserved and war avoided 
consistently with the honor and interest of the coun- 
try. That question may come up for solution; and, 
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if it does, it must be met by each one of us with a 
full sense of its abiding importance and of his own re- 
sponsibility. I suppose there is not a gentleman in 
this body who will not sey that cases may occur, 
even in this stage of the world, which may drive 
this country to the extreme remedy of war, rather 
than she should snb nit to arrogant and unreasonable 
demands, or to direct attacks upon our rights and in- 
dependence—like impressment, ot the search of our 
ships, or various other acts by which power is pro- 
cured and maintained over the timid and the weak. 
The true practical question for a nation is not the 
cost of war, whether measured by dollars, or by dan- 
gers, or by disasters, but whether war can be honor 
ably avoided; and that question each person having 
the power of determination must determine for hime 
self when the case is presented. Good men, sir, 
may indulge in day-dreams upon this subject, but he 
who looks upon the world as it has been, as it is, and 
as it is likely to be, must see that the moral consti- 
tution of man has undergone little change; and that 
interests and passions operate not less upon commu- 
nities than they did when the law of public might 
was the law of public right more openly avowed 
than now. Certainly a healthful public opinion ex- 
erts a stronger influence over the world than at any 
former period of its history. Governments are more 
or less restrained by it, and all feel the effects of it. 
Mistresses and favorites and minions no longer drive 
nations to war, nor are mere questions of etiquette 
among the avowed causes of hostilities. It is not 
Gabe that a people will ever be again overcame, 

ecause a statesman may consult his vanity rather 
than his taste in the choice of bis pictures, nor that 
that the slate of Europe will be changed because a 
lady's silk gown may be spoiled by á cup of tea.— 
Humanity has gained something; let us hope it will 
gain more. Questions of war are passing from cabi- 
nets to the people. If they are discussed in secret, 
they are also discussed before the world, for there is 
not a government in Christendom which would dare 
to rush into war, unless that measure were sanction- 
ed by the state of public feeling. Still, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. Let us not yet convert our swords 
into ploughshares, nor our spears into pruning-books, 
nor neglect the maritime and military defences of the 
country, lulled by the siren song of peace, peace, 
when there may be no peace. I am afraid we have 
not grown so much wiser and better than our fathers, 
as many good people suppose. I do not discern upon 
the horizon of the future the first dawn of the mil- 
Jennium. The eagle and the lion will not always Jie 
down in peace together. Nations are yet subject to 
human passions, and are too often their victims.— 
The government which should say, I will not defend 
myself by force, would soon have nothing to defead. 
An honorable senator quoted a remark I made some 
time since—I will not say with a sneer, but with an 
appearance of disapprobation—that it was betier to 
defend the first inch of national tcrritory than the 
last. Does the honorable senator believe in the con- 
verse of this proposition—that it is better to defend 
the last inch of territory than the first? If be does, 
I sincerely trust, as well for his own sake as for the 
sake of his country, that he may never be driven to 
correct his error in the school of experience. What, 
however, the senator from New Jersey did not do, 
the senator ſrom North Carolina has done. He sneers 
at territorial as well as patriotic inches: he means a 
“line in substance, not every inch.” “I do nofmea- 
sure my own or other people's patriotism by the 
inch.“ “How one's American blood boils at the 
thought of ceding inches.“ He does not tell us by 
what standard he would measure the soil of the re- 
public or the patriotism of her people. It is evident 
he does not believe that wise old saying, “Give a 
man an inch and he will take an ell.” Give a nation 
a small strip and it will demand a larger one. To 
attempt to purchase safety by concession is to- build 
a bridge of gold, not for a retreating, but for an ad- 
vancing enemy. Nations are like the daughters of 
the horse-leech; they cry, “give, give.” It is idle, 
sir, to array ourselves against the powerful instincts 
of human nature; and he who is dead to their influ- 
ence will find as little sympathy in this age of the 
world as he would hare done had he lived in the ages 
that are passed. If we suffer ourselves to be trodden 
upon, to be degraded, to be despoiled of our good 
name and our rights, under the pretext that war is 
unworthy of us or our time, we shall find ourselves 
in the decrepitude of age before we have passed the 
period of manhood. 


A great deal has been said in England, and not a 
little in the United States, respecting our grasping 
propran io demanding the whole of Oregon; and 
we have been solemnly admonished of the awful re- 
sponsibility of involving two great nations in war.— 
The subject in dispute is said not to be worth the 

rils a conflict would bring with it; and the honora- 

le senator from Maine has exhibited io us, as in a 
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balance, the disasters of war, and the value of the | against the Argentine Republic, and where the echoes 
matter in controversy, and has made our territorial of their cannon are ascending the Parana and its 
claims to kick the beam. Permit me to turn to the | vast tributaries, till they are lost in the gorges of the 


other side of this picture. 


er obligations do not drive them to it. I will not 
call England the pharisee of nations, but I will say 
that she does not hide the light of her own good deeds 
under a bushel. The ocean scarcely beats upon a 
shore within sight of which her flag is not seen, and 
within sound of which ber drum is not heard. And 
yet her moderation is proclaimed, and often with the 
sound of her cannon, from one end of the civilized 
world to the other. She isnot like other nations. and 


least of all. hke that great grasping mobocracy of the 


west. I thank God,” said the pharisee of old, “that 
I am not as other men are.“ Now the chapter of ac- 
cidents has turned up favorably for England, if she 
will accept the opportuuity afforded her. No man 
in this country wants war—ullraisis no more than 
compromisists, if I may use terms justified by the oc- 
casion. 'ne extreme partisan of decisive measures 
asks nothing but the whole of Oregon. Give him 
that, and he will become as meek as the latest pro- 
fessor of humility who writes homilies upon nation- 
al moderation for the London Times. Now, sir, let 
England abandon her pretensions, and all these dis- 
asters, the consequences of war, which are foretold 
—and Í do not doubt many of them justly foretold— 
will give way and exist only in the memory of this 
debate. There is no condition of things, foreseen 
by any man, public or private, in this country, which 
can give to England a better line than 490. The 
country north of that line is therefore all she could 
gain by a contest, which is to involve the fearful con- 
sequences predicted to both countries: which during 
its progress, it is said, will bring nation after nation 
within the spere of its operation, and which is finally 
to commit to the decision of the sword the great 
question of free government through the world, bf 
placing in its path the antagonistic principle that the 
many should be governed by the few. What, then, 
would England surrender to preserve the peace of 
the world, and thus give the first practical proof of 
moderation to be found in the long annals of her his- 
tory? l agree fully with the honorable senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Atchison) that if England would ac- 
knowledge our rights, and withdraw her opposition 
to them, and should then ask a better access to the 
ocean for her interior territories, I would grant it 
without hesitation, as a favor, upon the most reason- 
able consideration. If this should be done, she 
would have left about three hundred miles of coast 
to fight for; and l will return the question of the gen- 
temen from Maine, and ask if this strip of land is 
worth the price of such a contest? Englund is alrea- 
dy gorged with possessions, both continental and in- 
sular; overrun, almost overloaded with subjects of 
all castes, colors, and condition. At this very moment 
she is waging iwo wars of aggrandizement—one for 
commercial projects upon the La Piata, and the oth- 
er for a new empire upon the Indus. The latest 
Morning Chronicle I have seen, one of last month— 
und thatthe paper is the whig organ of England— 
says, and (he proposition is enunciated with charac- 
teristic coolness, aud with as much apparent candor 
as if il were extracted from the latest treatise upon 
public morals, we can never govern India so well 
as we might until we possess the whole of n.” A 
coſigenial sentiment is quite as much at home in eve- 
ry English breust, that America would be much bet 
ter governed than it is, if England possessed the whole 
of it. 


Let the British government now say two wars at 
the same time are enough lor the purposes of aggran- 
dizement; we will not encounter a third; we will 
give up this doubtiul and disputed claim, and hold on, 
in America, to what we have got; we will do su 
much for peace. Let her do this, and | for one wil: 
say welldone. You begin to practice, though upon a 
small scale, as you preach. And why not do so?— 
This territory is separated by an ocean and a conli- 
nent from England. She cannot long hold it if she 
could gain it. I mean long, compared with the lite 
of nations; whereas it joins us, intervenes between 
us and our communication v ith the Pacific, will form 
an integral (1 do not doubt a perpetual) portion of 
our coniederacy; will be in time a necessary outlet 
for our population, and presents all those elements of 
contiguity and of position which indicate and invite 
political unions. 


But it has been said and ſesa id, in the senate and 
out of it, that two great nations cannot go to war.— 
And why cannot two great nations go to war against 
one another as well as two great natious combined 
` against a small one? So fur as honor contewns a 
disparity of force, the former would be much more 
honorable than the latter. 

What is going on in the La Plata, where France 
and England have sent their united fleets anc armies 


I acknowledge the moral | Andes? 
obligation of governments to avoid war, where high- 


There can be no war in this enlightened age of the 
world? What, then, is passing in Africa, where one 
hundred thousand Christian bayonets have driven the 
Arab from his home, and are pursuing him into the 
desert, the refuge of the turban since the days of the 
patriarchs? 

What is passing upon the shores of the Euxine. 
where the Cossack has left his native plains, and, at 
the call of Russia, is ascending the ridges.of the 
Caucasus to subdue its indigenous races, and to sub- 
stitute the mild rule of the Muscovite for their own 
patriarchal form of government—dependence upon 
the Czar for dependence upon themselves? 

And what is passing in the Punjaub, where the 
last advices left two mighty armies almost within 
sight of each other, afler having fought a great bat- 
tle of Hindoo ambition against English moderation. 

And how long since an enlightened government, 
par excellence, broke the barrier of Chinese power, 
which has so long insulated a vast empire, and scat- 
tered dismay and death along its coasts, because its 
rulers had interdicted the sale of opium, a drug 
equally destructive to the moral faculties and to the 
physical powers of man? The Tartar passed the 
great wall, and planted his horse-tails upon the tow- 
ers of Pekin. He then became a Chinese. and the 
empire went on as before. But the Englishman, 
with his cannon-balls and his opium, has introduced 
an innovation into the habits and condition of one- 
third part of the human race, which may fatally af- 
fect its future prosperity? 


And how long is it. since an English army passed 
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the gates of Asia, and, ascending the table land of 


that continent, if it had not been annihilated by a se- 
| ries of disasters which have few parallels in modern 
| warfare, might have reversed the march of Alexan 
der, and reached the Mediterranean by Nineveh, and 
Babylon, and Jerusalem? 

And only five short years have elapsed since Chris- 
tian cannon were heard in the mountains of Leba- 
non, and their bombs exploded among the broken 
monuments of Sidon. , 

In this brief view and review of pending and re- 
cent wars, I do not advert (o the hostilities going on 
among some of the states of Spanish origin upon 
this continent, in Hayti, in Southern Africa, upon 
the frontiers of the colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Madagascar, and in various islands of the 
Eastern ocean, because these are small wars, and 
some of them are waged by civilized nations against 
barbarous tribes, and hardly worthy of attention in 
these days of philanthropy—of that philanthropy 
which neglects objects of misery at home, whether 
in England or Ireland, the relief of which would be 
silent and unobtrusive, and seeks them every where 
else through the world, that they may be talked of 

and exhibited as proofs of benevolence—which, as 
an eminent French writer says, overlooks the wants 
of our neighbor, but goes to the north pole upon a 
crusade of charity; which has an innate horror al 
the very idea of black slavery, but looks calmly and 
philosophically, and with no bowels of compassion 
nor compunctions of remorse, upon white slavery 
and brown slavery, amounting to millions upon mil- 
lions, in Rusgta, and in the English possessions in 
India and elsewhere, because, forsvoth, this servitude 
is not in the United States, and neither cotton nor 
sugar will be affected by it. f 


These, and the Belgian war, and the Spanish war, 
and the Greek war, are events of but yesterday, yet 
sounding in our ears, and dwelling upon our, tongues. 
And I might go on with these proofs and illustrations 
of the pugnacivus dispositicn of the world till your 
patience and mine were exhausted. 

Why, sir, if England had a temple of Janus, as 
Rome had of old, it would be as seldom shut as was 
that of her imperial prototype. The first fifteen 
years of this very century were nearly all passed in 
the greatest war known perhaps in the annals of 
mankind; and there are senators in this body, and ! 
am among the number, who were born at the close 
of one war with England, and have lived through 
another, and who are perhaps destined to wilness a 
third. And yet zealous but ill-judging men would 
try to induce us to cast by our armor, and lay open 
our country, because, forsooth, the age is too enlight- 
ened to tolerate war. | am afraid we are not as good 
as these peace men al all sacrifices, persuade themselves 
and altempl to persuade others. 

But, sir, to advert to another topic. I perceive— 
and l am happy to find it so—that there has been a 
nearer union of sentiment on one branch of this sub- 
ject between the honorable senator from Maryland 
and myself than 1 had supposed. All I regret is, 
that he had not avowed his opinion carlier in the 
session; for | should bave felt myself greatly encour- 
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aged in my course by the identity of our views res- 
pecting the danger of the country. The honorable 
gentleman says: We all have felt, at one time at 
least—I trust that time is past—the nation was ia 
imminent danger of war.” ‘From the moment the 
president of the United States deemed it right and 
becoming, in the very outset of his official career, to 
announce to the world that the title of the United 
States to the northwest territory was clear and indise 
putable, down to the period of his message in Deceme 
ber, when he reiterated the assertion, I could not see 
how it was possible war was to be averted.” “I could 
not but listen with dismay and alarm at what fell 
from the distinguished senator from Michigan at aa 
early period of this session.” 


Now, sir, I have not the slightest wish to misintor- 
pret the sentiments of the senator from Maryland; 
but J frankly confess I do not understand how, with 
the opinion he expresses, that war was unavoidable, 
any remarks of mine could have been thus charace 
terized. I am well aware, indeed, that they came 
like a bomb shell inlo a powder magazine. But why, 
„ have yet to learn. Like the honorable senator 
from sta dion, the moment I read the president's 
message | saw, to my own conviction at least, that 
our relations with England were in a critical situa- 
tion; and that a regard to our duty as representatives 
and sentinels of the people required us to take mea- 
sures of precaution proportioned to the danger, what- 
ever that might be. The president, with a due re- 
gard to his own responsibility as well as to the just 
expectations of his countrymen, spread before us 
not only his own views and recommendations, but 
the whole diplomatic correspondence which had 
passed between the two goveruments on the subject 
of Oregon. Well, we all saw there was a dead halt 
in the march of the negotiations. The president 
told us in effect they were closed. I am not, sir, 
very tenacioug as to the word. I do not attach that 
importance, in fact, to the condition itself, which the 
senator from North Carolina appears todo. Tam 
willing to call it closed, or terminated, or suspend- 
ed, or, in the executive phrase, “dropped.” ANI 
wish to show is, that nothing was going on. Why 
the honorable senator from North Carolina dwelt 
with such earnestuess upon this point J do not com- 
prehend, unless, indeed, he supposed that, if the ne- 
gotiations were closed, they were closed forever be- 
yond the reach of the parties. If such were bis 
views, IJ. do not partake them. I trust no question of 
mere etiquette will keep the parties separated if oth- 
er circumstances should indicate they might be 
brought together. Sucn a course of action, or rath- 
er of inaction. would deserve the reprobation of the 
whole world.’ But, however this may be, the presi- 
dent said that all attempts at compromise had fuiled.— 
These are his words. He invited us to give the no- 
tice for the termination of the joint occupation of 
the country. He saide it was all ours, and that our 
title to it was maintained by irrefrogable Jacis and argu- 
ments; and he said also at tie end ot the year the 
temporary measures, which a regard lo treaty stipu- 
lations allowed us only to adopt at this time, must be 
abandoned; and our jurisdiction over the whale 
country estab.ished aud maintained. Such were, in 
effect, the views submitted to us by the Chief Magise 
trate of the nation, in the discharge of a solemn duty 
committed to him by the constitution. 


One would think here were elements enough of 
trouble to engage the attention of the national legis- 
lature, and to command its immediate action. If 
the ship of state were to be steered by the chart 
thus prepared by the pilot, either Great Britain 
must turn from her course or we must meet her.— 
There was no other alternative. She must gainsay 
much she had said. She must relinquish much she 
had claimed. She must concede much she had de- 
nied. She must do what a proud nation does with 
reluetance—retrace her steps in the face of the 
world, and lower herself in her own estimation. I 
did not say she would do all this. I do say so now. 
But, looking to her history, to her position, and to 
the motives of human conduct—as these operate 
upon communities as well as upon individuals—I 
had great difficulty in believing that she would do 
it, and | said so. And there was yet another ele- 
mentof uncertainty, combined with all these causes 
of embarrassment, and that was the doubt, if she 
came to the parallel of 49°, whether she would find 
our government ready to back tothe same line. 1 
know nothing of the intentions of either govern- 
ment upon that subject. 1 cannot speak authorita- 
tively, and therefore J do not undertake to speak at 
all. I know as little as any one in this room be 
he actor or spectator in the scene that is pa-sing-— 
whether the offer would be accepted if repeated, or 
whether it would be repeated if demanded. All I 
know is, that as the basis of an amicable adjustment, 
that time, which, while it meods sume things mars 
others, is every day increasing the difficulty of tts 
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establishment; and that, as a means of terminating 
this controversy, | believe (he question is rapidly | 
passing from the control of the government to the 
control of public opinion. 

Under these circumstances J introduced resolu- 
tions of inquiry into the necessity of adopting mea 
sures for the defence of the country., and on the 
15th of December, I advocated their adoption and 
explained my views, of which I have now troubled 
the senate with a brief summary, and to which the 
honorable senator says he listened with ‘dismay and 
alarm.” ‘Dismay and alarm” at proponam for 
defence, when the gentleman himself says that “the 
nation was in imminent danger;” when ‘the could 
not see how it was pos-ihle war was to be avoided.” 
For, it will be observed, they were subsequent cir 
cumstances, subs: quent by some weeks, which re 
moved this impression of the danger of war made by 
the president's inaugural address, and by his mes 
suge at the commencement ot the session. They 
were the speeches of the senators from Missouri and 
New York, aud especially the speech recently deli- 
vered by the senator from North Carolina. For 
niy self, Í aid not hear one word fali from the sena- 
tors from Missouri and New York, so far as I recol- 
lect, m which I did not fully concur. The former, 
besides the authority which long experience, high 
talents, and great services to his country and his 
party, give to all he says, here and elsewhere, un- 
derstaads this whole subject better perhaps than any 
mau in the nation. And we all have borne our tri- 
bute of gratification to the able and statesmanlike 
ez position uf the matter given by the senator from 
New York. I did not understand either of these 
senators as alluding to the ulterior course of the pre- 
sident, or seeking to express any opinion respecting 
the result of this controversy. And 1 will ask the 
senator from Maryland whether, upon a grave ques- 
tion like this, it is not safer and wiser to deduce the 
views of the president from two public and solemn 
documents, spreading before his countcy his opin- 
ions and fureshudowmg his course, rather than 
from the construction given them by others, and rest- 
lag upon what is called acts of omission and of com- 
mission? 


At is not a little curious, but it is nevertheless true, 
that, during the discussion brought out by my reso 
lutions, gentlemen on the other side of the senate 
touk the opportunity of expressing their entire con- 
currence in the views and course of the president, 
and avowed their gratificatina at the executive state- 
ments, and recommendations, though a condensed 
Narrative of the negotiations accompanied the mes- 
sage, and furmed the groundwork of the sugges- 
tions submitted to us, and though the correspondence 
wae spread out in full before us. What is now 
thought upon this subject on the other side of the 
chamber, it needs not that I should tell. The views 
there expressed are as u..equivoeal as they are con- 
dematory. We all have felt,” says the senator from 
Maryland, that war was imminent,” and still more 
emphatically, “I could not see how it was possible 
war was to be averted.” 


But I may be permitted to ask the honorable sen- 

ator if war, in his opinion, was thus imminent, and 
not to be averted, how happened it that my remark 
‘filled him with alarm and dismay?” I thought 
there was danger of war, and so it appears did he. 
And his estimate of the danger was higher than 
mine; for | thought that among other means of avoid- 
ing il, inslant aud adequate preparations might exhi- 
bit such powers of offence and defence, and such a 
spirit in the country, thut England might pause be- 
fare she would drive us to the last alternative of in- 
jured nations. And therefore was I so anxious for 
an immediate and decisive manifestation upon this 
subject. But we have all suffered these resolut ions 
to aleep, us l remarked the other day, if not the 
eleep of death, a sluinber almost as quiet; and, 
though they were a litile startied by the president's 
message, still, before their full resuscitation into life, 
it may be necessury that thal same solemn warning 
should penetrate the marble balls which has said to 
other improvident nations, «wake! the enemy is upon 
you! If, then both the senator and myself were ap- 
prehensive of war, und he thougit it could not be 
averted, the ‘dismay and alarm” which my remarks 
occasioned did not result irum any diferenco of 
views upon thut subject. And as these remarks had 
but too objects—one to show the danger we were in, 
and the other to guard against it—it would seem to 
be the latter at which the honorable senator took ex- 
cepuon, und it is certainly a cause of mortification 
that I managed iny suvject 30 awkwardly as to con- 
vert my propusitions tor defence into a matter for 
“alar aud dismay.” 

Since then, however, another note of warning has 
reached us froin the eastern hemisphere, and we not 
only know that England is armiug, but the sove- 
reigo herself has auuouuced the fact in the wost 
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imposing manner, and has called upon parliament and honor, and it came to a glorious conclusion. It 
to extend these armaments still further. And we | pushed us forward in all th- elements of advance. 
now exhibit to the world the extraordinary spectacle | ment; and as we did then so shall we do now. Ifa 
of a nation in a state of perfect tranquillity—l ; war is forced upon us, we shall meet it with its 
might rather say of apathy almost—without an ar- dangers and responsibilities. No array of figures 
iny, Without a milua, (for our militia is unſortu- wut slop the people in their patriotic course. 
nately nearly disorganized;) sith unfinished and un- You might as well attempt to stop the surges of the 
furnished defences; with an adequate supply of the | ocean beating upon the seacoast by marks in the 
materiel of war; with a navy calculated only for a sand, which the first wave sweeps away, and then 
state of peace; with three thousand six hundred passes on. 
miles of seacoast on the Atlantic, and one thousand As to this notion that a war cannot be maintained 
three hundred miles on the Pacific, and four thou- | without cash enough in the possession of the govern- 
sand one hundred miles of interior frontier from | ment to carry it on, or the means of procuring it at 
Eastport to the line where 54° 400 strikes the ocean, | any time by loans, the two successful experiments 
and two thousand four hundred miles ot interior | we have made have demonstrated its fallacy. Ido 
frontier from the southwestern corner of Oregon to | not stop to point out the peculiarities in our condi- 
the Rio del Norte—making a boundary of eleven | tion which prevent our national exertions from bee 
thousand four hundred miles, agreeably to the cal | ing paralyzed by deficient resources. ‘[hey are to 
culation l have procured from the librarian, and ; be found in the spirit and patriotism of our people; 
penetrable in all directions; while, at the same time, | in the common interests they feel in a government 
we ure involved in a great controversy with the; established by them, and responsible to them; in the 
most formidable nation—formidable in the means of | system of private credit which almost makes part of 
injuring us—upon the face of the globe; which is our institutions, and which often separates by wide 
buckling on its armor, and telling the world, through intervals the purchase and the payment; in the abun- 
its sovereign, that tt will maintain its interests and | lance and cheapness of the necessaries of life, and 
its honor—which, being translated into plain Ameri- in the military ardor which stimulates our young 
can, means that it will hold on to its claims. men, and sends them to the standard of their coun- 
Mr. President, a great deal has been said, both | try. No modern Croeas, be hea king of financiers, 
here and elsewhere, respecting the probability of or a financier of kings. holds in bis hands the action 
war; whether it will result from the present condi- | of this government. But eren in Europe a decisive 
tion of the two nations. Some gentlemen think this | experiment has shown that the exertions of a nation 
is a legitimate subjece of inquiry, arising out of the | are not to be crippled by a crippled treasury. One 
principal question that of the notice—directly be- | of the great errors of Mr. Pitt arose from his belief, 
fore us; while others think we should decide the that as the French resources and credit were de- 
que - tion on its own merits, leaving out of view the, ranged and almost destroyed, therefore France was 
consequences to which it may lead. Certainly, a incapable of the necessary efforts to defend herself 
question of territorial right should be judged and against the formidable coalition, at the head of 
determined nakedly, and unembarrassed by other! which England placed herself, and to maintain which 
considerations. We owe that to our own houor.— | she poured out her blood as freely as her treasure — 
Still, it becomes prudent men, especially prudent) But the result proved the folly and the fallacy of all 
statesmen, when taking an important step, to look this, notwithstanding the depreciation of the French 
to its results. Neither national nor individual acts | paper, and the difficulties consequent upon it.— 
are insulated; one measure leads to another. It What was the progress and result of this effort to 
seems to me it js not only our right, but our duty, as prevent a people from changing aad reorganizing 
the representatives of the states, to inquire where | their government, is written upon the pages of a 
this measure will conduct us. If to a stable peace, | quarter of a century of war, and still more plainly 
so much the better. If to war, let us contemplate | upon the oppressed taxation of England, which now 
its prospects and its dangers, and let us prepare for | weighs upon her present condition like an incubus, 
ils consequences. But, at any rate, let us com- and overshadows her future with dark clouds of ad- 
mune together, and not blindly rush into the future, | versity. 
rather driven by our iustincts than guided by our | now propose to submit some observations upon 
reason. the remarks presented to the senate a few days since, 
Our first object is to preserve our rights; our next, | by the distinguished senator from South Carolina.— 
to do that peacefully. While we all hope that war | The originality of his views, and the force of the 
will be averted, that hope will never he strengthen- illustrations with which they were supported, give 
ed by underrating the capacity of either nation to them great consideration; and as it seems to me that 
de fond itself, or to injure its own opponent. For in some important particulars their tendency is er- 
my own part I see no want of patriotisin in stating | roneous, I desire to communicate the impression they 
plainly aad frankly the means of annoyance that made upon me. 
England possesses; and I think the course of my ho- While I shall do this with the freedom which a 
norable friend from Delaware upon that subject was | sincere search after truth justifies, I shall do it with 
equally patriotic and judicious. There is said lo be the respect that the eminent services and high 
a bird in the desert which hides its head in the character of the senator justify, and that an un- 
sand, and then thinks it is safe from danger be - interrupted friendship of thir ty years, which has 
cause it cannot see it, Let us not imitate this ſol- been to me a source of great gratification, naturally 
ly. Let us look directly at what we must encoun- | inspires. 
ter, if we are forced to war, and then let us behave | ‘The senator states that when this proposition for. 
like reasonable men, and make reasonable prepara- | notice to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon 
tion to meet it. was first submitted for consideration, he was opposed 
I see it said in a London Herald that we cannot to it. But that now he is in favor of it in some mo- 
carry on war, because we cannot procure the means dified form; the form, I believe, it assumes in the re- 
lo meet the neéessary expenditures. The same as- solution of the senator from Georgia. 
sertion has been made in some of our own journals, That his motives of action were the same in both 
and even by higher authority. The senator from | ¢#8eS—a desire to preserve the peace of the two 
South Carolina has referred in this connexion to a | Countries; that in the former part of the session he 
venerable man, for whom and whose patristic ser- | thought the notice would lead to war, and therefore 
vices 1 bave great and sincere respect, who has he opposed it; that he thinks now it would lead to 
awakened from a political slumber of alinost a quar- | Peace, and therefore he favors it. 
ter of a century, aud presents himself to his coun-; Certainly, Mr President, this is consistent ground 
trymen with elaborate statistical tables, showing the for any man to occupy. A change of uction on 
pecuniary cust of war, and the burdens it brings questions of expediency, where circumstances have 
with at. Ali this is unnecessary. It is taught in | changed, is a dictate of true wisdum. He who 
the very horn-buok of national expenditures. Ours, boasts that he has never changed, boasts, in fact, 
is not a question of the cost of war, but of ils ne- that the lesson of experience has been lost upon him; 
cessity. That same eminent man, the survivor of and that he grows older without growing wiser. But 
the cabinets of Mr. Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, | velore a change takes place in our approbation or 
was understood, in 1812, to entertain a similar re- condemnation of a great question uf national policy 
pugnance against committing the destinies of his] the reasons which dictate it should be carefully con~ 
country to war which he now exhibits, and to fore | sidered and clearly established. i 
shadow similar difficulties, I do not know if the; Has this been done by the senator from South 
fact be so. l can repeat only the rumors of the Carolina? I think not. He assumes the very fact 
day. It was then asseried and believed that some upon wh:ch his whole argument rests. He assumes 
report or document from the secretary of the trea- | that a great change has taken place both in this coun- 
bury was intended to dampen the national ardor, by | try aud in Eugland in pubhe Opinion upon this sub- 
an imposing array of the contributions it would be! ject, which will necessarily lead to a compromise, 
necessury to levy upon the country in the event of aud thus to an amicable adjustment of tbis serious 
war, and thus to prevent its occurrence. But the | und lung pending controversy. 
effurt, if made, was useless then, and it will be use-| Oi the fact itself, thus alleged, the senator fure 
less now. The war went on because it could not nishes uo proof. Iudeed, he attempts to furnish none, 
be avoided, without a sacrifice of the national rights He merely says: 
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“There is one point in which we must all de żiousIy expressed as to lead to no useful deduction 
agreed, that a great change has taken place since respecting his real views. It is a mere barren re- 
the commencement of this discussion in relation to mark. Had the premier intended it should produce 
notice, in its hearings upon the question of peace or any practical consequences he would have commu- 

war.“ ‘Public opinion has had time to develop it- | nicated to our government the views of the British 
self, not only on this, but on the other side of the cabinet, and would have accepted the offer or re- 
Atlantio, and that opinion has pronounced most au- turned it with the proposed modification. But we 
dibly and clearly in favor of compromise.” hear nothing of this disapprobation; no, not disap 


„As things now stand, I no longer regard it as a Probation, but soft regret at the hasty decision of 
question whether the controversy shall be pacifically | the British minister here, till six months after it 
arranged or not, nor even in what manner Ít shall be | took place, and then we learn it in the public de- 


d. I regard t inol bates, and that is the last of it. It is to mea curi- 
0 of 5 RR ous chapter in the history of British diplomacy that 


a minister would venture to take the grave respon- 

1 : 1 l cannot „ sibility of rejecting such a proposition without re- 
: 1 2 r times are Fard ing but a ferring it to his government, and he is not even cen- 

T 9 . Ny i 5 i SS or! sured for it. If he had been recalled, or a successor 
us certain'y made of the peaceful termination of ent out with instructions to accept the propositions 
this matter rests upon the change in public opinion, made by our government for a compromise, we 
8 5 should then have had a proof of sincerity better than 
the same line; so much so, indeed, that the senator | © barren declaration, and which might have led to a 


adds, “he trusts that, in concluding it, there will be better state of feeling. 
no unnecessary delay.” The senator from South Carolina has entered at 


In all this, sir, I am under the impression there is some length into adefence of his views respecting 


. : the acquisition of Oregon, by what is called the pro- 
a great misapprehension. As to the universality of | cess o masterly inactivity. And if he has not made 
the Proposition that all are agreed as to this change, I converts to his opinion, he has gained many admirers 
know there is an error. For myself, my conviction | of his talents by his masterly vindication of it. 
is as strong as human conviction can be, not only Certainly, sir, it is often the part of true wisdom 
that the change thus indicated has not taken place, | in this world to stand still—to wait for time and cire 
but that a great change has been going on In a con- cumstances. There is a great deal of wisdom in 
trary direction. I believe that the Opposition to a| old proverbs, and one of them says, “let well enough 
compromise upon the parallel of 490 has increased, | atone.” Time has wrought many wonders for our 
is increasing, and will go on to increase; and that 


bei hk din Enel * country, and is destined to work many more. The 
oth here and in England public opinion is less and practical! difficulty is to determine when inaction 
Jess confident in an amicable settlement of this dis- 


i ‘ A should cease and action cominence, and how the 

fey Í shall not pursue this matter into its details. | operations of time can be best aided by enterprise 

will merely remark that the evidences of public | and industry. The honorable senator says that cir- 

Opinion which reach us, whether borne here by let- cumstances have got ahead of his system, and that he 
ters, by newspapers, by declarations of conventions, 


: PATAS : -» | adverts to the subject, not to apply it, but to defend 
or by the resolutions of legislative bodies, are deci- |: ; ir. i 8 
sive and indisputable. And in proof of this, look it, ane seems to me, sir, it never could have procue 


at the passage of the resolutions in the house of re. ed the result the seoator anticipated, and produced 


dase them peacefully. 
p 5 y a 1 „ al Here was an open question, which, for almost 
ree country upon a great question li » and in- f 0 see 

roning such momentous „ ou this, too, A fll or S IA 55 . 
vf 95 165 d 4 Ani are aa ia „ an improvident arrangement, instead of being grap- 
England? They speak a language as positive as it pled with and adjusted, as it could have been, and 
y minatory. What says the “Standard” of March Should have been, long ago, and which had at length 
3d, the great tory organ? 1 will tell you: “But will increased to a fearful magnitude; and, what is still 
the American congress confirm the insolent and un- ns iar ie ue a : iN ane 
Wy ees 5 by this N ke. from the pen, and commit it to the iward. The 
Bat VV claims of two great countries to a distant territory 
for our study, is the president af this great repub- | wee unsettled, and io a condition unprecedented in 
de e difficulty ace ed A A right to occupy the whole of the territory, but each 
f ries kh a Jr L liable to have this right defeated by the previous 
Times | 5 hry “The 5 . action of the other party. Each holding a remote 
the Columbia—the 1 of ha 55 th ga cossi possession, beginning to fill up by emigration with 
4 15 ine : ic for th H ey > B S SAna hate respective citizens and subjects, hardy, enter- 
an ae a of he „ niger k enn prising, and somewhat pugnacious, intermingled 
) Wo or Lo on Ga. | Upon the same soil, seizing it as they could, and 
V ne eae dea holding it os they might, without any of those im- 
] a aes oes my nee rom ey ve| provements which require for their creation and 
States justifies the fears we have repeatedly expressed of support the joint and legal action of a community, 
A 55 „ i uw {2nd wholly irresponsible for their acts towards one 
Jul pariy in the United States. : s counter another, except through the medium of tribunals 

neutral paper, says: “The news from this country 


° i : belonging to the party claiming allegiance over the 
has produced a strong feeling of indignation amon , A 
our oume crcl: and those cane have ali aggressor, and possessing no sympathy with the com- 


z iainant. The end of all this may be foreseen with- 
along opposed the expediency of a war, on account | P : et 5 
of mercantile connexions, now openly ‘claim a vin- Out the gift of second sight. Collisions nust be in 


1 evitable. The only wonder ia that they have not 
V 9 alin oles A E already occurred. And the frst gun that is fired 


: 8 the Columbia will send its echoes to the Poto- 
England, having shown as much forbearance as is | YPO” y 
compatible with ber station ın the scale of nations, 1985 ee 9 oe Hee yau a a mat- 
is now called upon to treat the proceedings of the | f WE be coolly examined, dispassionately discuss- 
d . ed, and amicably arranged? o, Sir; each nation 
American legislators with the contempt they de- il beli d both will f 
serve.“ Tue Liverpool Courier of March 4th; says: 9e'ieve its own story, and both will de ready to 


cea d assert its honor, and defend its citizens.— 
“The consequences to which it may lead (the refu- pee s 5 
sal to arbitrate) may be most calamitous. But the| AI history is full of these incidents; and the peace 


She knows the value of the country as well as we 
do, and appreciates it perhaps higher. No one can 

read the speeches in the house of commons on the 

4th of April last, without being sensible that the 

subject, in all its extent, has occupied the attention 

of the British government, and that the country it- 

self will occupy its fostering care. ‘Think you that 

that government would have continued to see band 

after band of our citizens leaving our frontier settle- 

ments, lost to human observation almost for months 
while passing through the desert, with its toils, its 
privations, and its dangers, and finally emerging into 
the land of promise, to seize it, and to hold it, and 

would have looked calmly on, receding as we ad- 

vanced, retreating to the hill as we descended into 

the valley, and finally yielding us quiet possession of 
this Jong disputed territory? He who does not be- 

lieve all this must believe that time would not have 

peacefully adjusted this controversy for us. But, 

besides, this process of adjustment does not assume 

that our right to exclude the British from the coun- 
try will be increased by settlement. It may add 
strength to our power, but none to our title. It 
does not presuppose that war is to be averted, but 

only postponed. The rights of England at the end 
of any given period will be precisely what they now 
are; and unless she should voluntarily relinquish 

them, a conflict would be inevitable. It seems ty 
me very clear, that if she would ever be disposed to 
abandon the country, she would do it now, when the 

disparity of force there is not such as to cast the re- 
proach of timidity upon her counsels, and when the 
number of her subjects is not such as to reader diffi- 

cult a satisfactory arrangement for them. 


Mr. President, the senator from South Carolina 
has held up to our view a sombre picture of the 
United States—too sombre, sir, if I am not utterly 
ignorant of the history and of the condition of my . 
country, and of the energy and spirit of my coun- 
trymen. I shall not examine it feature by feature; 
but there are certain portions I desire to present to 
the senate. 


What probable circumstances could require this 
country to keep up a military and naval force of two 
hundred thousand men for ten years—the laud por- 
tion of it divided into seven great armies—I con- 
fess my utter inability to conjecture. Why the hon- 
orable senator fixed upon that period for the dura- 
tion of the war, 1 know not. It is so wholly con- 
jectural as to elude the application of any principle 
to it. Long before its expiration, if we are not ut- 
terly unworthy of our name and our birthright, we 
should sweep the British power from the continent 
of North America, and the remainder of the time 
must be occupied by predatory incursions upon 
the coast and by hostilities upou the ocean. The 
dangers or disasters which this state of things brings 
with it would require but a small portion of the 
force considered necessary by the senator. As to 
Mexico, I trust we shall bear much from her. We 
owe that to our strength and to her weakness, to our 
own position, not less than to the situation of her 
government and to the quasi civil war which seems 
to be the curse of her condition. But should we be 
driven to put forth our strength, peace would ensue, 
and speedily; but it would be a peace dictated in her 
capital, and placing her political destiny at our dis- 
position. 


And, besides, during the progress of such a war, 
to which the honorable gentleman alludes, who caa 
tell the sphere of its operations, and what nations 
would become parties to i? How soon would the 
great maritime questions of our day present them- 
selves for solution? How long would it be before | 
England would revive and entorce those belligerent 
pretensions which drove us to war when we were 
neutral, add which would drive other nations to war 
occupying the same position? How long before the 
violation of her flag would arouse the public feeling 
of France, and compel her government to vindicate 
its honor? And who can tell what war of principles 


Americans will only have themselves ‘to blame, if of two great nations is now held by the slightest 
war ensues; for England has done all in her power 
to bring matters toa satisfactory and peaceful is- 
sue.” Such are the evidences of public opinion in 
England which the last packet brought us; and of the 
favorable change there which renders a compromise 
certain, and a question only of time. 


The honorable senator has referred in this con- 
nexivn to the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, made 
some time since in the British house of commons, 
that he regretted their minister had not transmitted 
to his government the proposition of a compromise 
upon the parallel of 490, that, if not satisfactory, it 
might have been made the basis of a modified offer. 
I ain not inclined to draw as favorable a conclusion, 
however, as the honorable senator, from this inei- 
dental remark, made, not to us, but in the course of 
a parliamentary discussion. In fact; it is- so cau- 


tenure, dependent upon passions and interests to be 
called into fierce action upon the shores that look 
out upon China and Japan. We are told that time 
is the great physician who might have cured this 
disordered state of our political affairs. Jama firm 
believer in the silent and ceaselcss operations of that 
mighty agent. But this case was beyond its power. 
If, indeed, time would stand still for one of the par- 
ties, and move only for the other—stand still for 
England, and move on for us—our state of progress 
would soon pour through the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains a host of emigrants who would spread 
over all the hills aud valleys from the summit of 
tbat great barrier to that other barrier, the ocean 
itself, which says to the advancing settlements, 
come no further. But neither time nor England 
would stand still. Her government is sagacious, 


alive to hor interests, aud ready to maintain them.— 


and opinions would come to add its exeitemeat and 
passions to the usual struggles of contending nations? 


Fhe world is, indeed, in comparative repose; but 
there are causes in operation which, if quickened 


into action by peculiar circumstances, migut shake 
the institutions of Europe to their very foundations, 
i consider a war between England and tne United 


States for ten years, or for half of that time, atterly - 
impossible, without tringing into collision the great 
questions of our day—the right to govern and the 
duty tosubmit—and into fierce action the interesse 


aud passions which such a struggle would exerte—a 
struggle that must come, but which such a war 
would accelerate. 


In order that I may remove even the possibility of 
misinterpreting the sentiments of the senator, I will | 


read an extract or two from his speech. After al- 
luding to the material horrors of war, and doing 
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justice to the courage of his countrymen, he adds 
that a war between us and Great Eritain, such as 
has been dese rived, ‘in which every nerve and nus- 
cle would be trained to the utmost, and every dol- 
lar put in requisition which could be commanded, 
could not fail, under present circumstances, to work 
most disastrous, and, I fear, incurable changes in 
the social condition of our people, and in their poli- 
tical institutions.“ He then adverts to the conse- 
quences of such a war, drawing after ita Mexican 
war and an Indiao war. He thinks we should need 
two fleets, six or seven armies, one hundred millions 
of dollars annually, and a proportionate system of 
taxation. He then continues, after showing the con- 
solidation of all power in the central authority, and 
that our very success would engender a spirit incon- 
sistent with the genius of our government: 

“It would then be a straight and downward road 
which leads to where many free states have termi- 
nated their career—a military despotism. In the 
mean time we should have to provide for three or 
four successful generals, who would soon be com- 
petiog for the presidency, and before the genera- 
tion which would bave waged the war would have 

d away, they might possibly witness a contest 
tween hostile generals for that supreme offiee—a 
contest between him who might conquer Mexico and 
him who might conquer Canada terminated by the 
sword.” 

Permit me to ask the senator from South Carolina, 
if all this were so, if his anticipations were certain 
instead of being purely gratuitous, ought the assu- 
rance ot such eveuts to come from him, from such a 
high authority, in so high a place? In the senate of 
the U. States, and from one who has filled some of 
the most important positions in our government, 
whose services, and talents, and character give him 
great consideration with his countrymen; who pos- 
sesses a European fame, and whose opinions are 
quoted at this moment in London and Paris as indi- 
cations of our policy, and of the final result of this 
controversy? Is it ell thus to announce to the 
world our incapacity to defend ourselves? for that is 
in fact the result. A government dissolved, or ra 
ther changed to a desputism, a country ruined, and 
eventually its fragments a prey to ambitious gene- 
rals, as the empire of Alexander was partitioned 
among his lieutenante! War, then, becomes nota 
measure of safety, but a signal of destruction to the 
American people. We are powerless to defend our- 
selves. If we are struck upon one cheek we must 
turn the other, not ina spirit of Christian charity, 
but in the despair of helplessness. We are bound 
together by a fair-weather government, incapable of 
riding out the storms of foreign aggression. Sub- 
mission is destruction. We shall exhibit the ex 
traordinary spectacle of great people, great in 
all the elements of power and prosperity, saying 
to the world, in effect, we cannot contend with Eng- 
land. We are at her mercy, for even success would 
ruio us. 

Now, sir, this is not so. There is not one man 
within the sound of my voice whose heart does not 
tell him such has not been your past—such will not 
be your future. The honorable senator, in looking 
at the real calamities of war, which | seek neither 
to conceal nor to deny, has suffered himself toover- 
rate them. They have struck him more forcibly 
than they should do. The experiment of two wars 
with England, into which we entered and from 
which we issued gloriously, puts the stamp of error 
upon these sad forebodings. How they pushed us 
forward, in character and position, among the nations 
of the earth, I need not tell; nor need | say that the 
march of this country, in all that constitutes the 
power aod happiness of a people, is a practical 

roof that those conflicts left no wounds upon our 
natitutions, and but temporary checks upon our 


prosperity. The honorable senator has appealed to |. 


is past history in proof that, in presenting these 
views, he acted from no unmanly fear for himself, 
and that, if war comes, he would be among the last 
to finch. No, Mr. President, no one in this natiun 
doubts that his course would be firm and patriotic, 
should war be forced upon us. But he will permit 
me also to appeal; to appeal from the senatur of 
1846 to the representative of 1812. He is the ulti 
mus Ron: wie tia—t-e last of the Romans—the sole 
Survivor auu.y us of a generation of statesmen who 
have passed irom the legislative service of their 
country. 

The last of the actors, not of the signers, who 
gave tothe world our second declaration of inde- 
pendence, scarcely inferior in its causes and conse- 
quences to the first. He came here young, unknown 
to his country. He leit these halls with a maturity 
of fame which rarely falis to the lot of any states- 
man. I was then upon the frontier, and well do Í 
remember with what straining eyes and beating 
hearts we turned towards the capitol to keow if the 


honor snd interest of our country would be asserted 
and maintained. There were, then, {women here 
upon whom, more than upon any others, perhaps 
more than upon all others, devotved the task of ad- 
vocating the war, and of carrying through the mea- 
sures of the administration. And nobly did they 
perform their duty. They were the honorable sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and a retired statesman, 
(Mr. Clay,) from whom, though it bes been my for- 
tune to differ in the party contests that divide us, yet 
it has always been my pride to do justice to his 
eminent qualities and to his high services to his 
country, and especially to his services during our 
last contest with England. They were the leaders 
iu that great legislative war, who, like the Home- 
ric heroes, threw themselves into the middle of 
the fight, and fought the battles of their party and 
of their country with equal talents, firmness, and 
success. : 


As to the evils of war, he of us is blind to al! his- 
torical experience who does not see them, and un- 
faithful to his position who does not acknowledge 
them. There ts no such representative of the states 
here. We all acknowledge the evils of war, both 
moral and material. We differ as to their degree, 
and as to the power of this éountry to endure and 
to inflict them. While the condition of England 
presents great means of annoyance, it presents also 
palpable elements of weakness. I am not her pane- 
gyrist; I shail never be accused of that. But if ! 
see the defects of her national character, I can see 
also her redeeming virtues. I am sensibly alive to 
the acts. of injustice she has done us. The feeling 
is deposited at my heart’s core. But I do not shut 
my eyes eiſher to her power or to the virtues she 
actually possesses. I need not tell what she has 
done to attract the admiration of the world; for her 
deeds of war and, peace are written upon many a 
bright page of human story. She has reached a 
commanding eminence among the powers of the 
earth—a giddy eminence; and I believe she will find 
it an unstable one. I do not, however, estimate her 
present position as high as many do, and I consider 
it as unsafe as almost any one can. The elements 
of her weakness lie upon the very. surface of her 
affairs, open to the most careless observer. But she 
has great military and naval establishments, and she 
is augmenting and extending them. I am not going to 
spread before the senate the statistics of her powers 
of annoyance and defence. This has been suffi- 
ciently done already. But I will express my decid 
ed conviction that these tabular statements give 
an exaggerated picture of her condition. Old ves- 
sels, old guns, mere hulks, invalids, the relics 
of half a century of war, are arranged in formida- 
ble lists of figures, and go to swell the general ag- 
gregate. 

Besides, she has peculiar drawbacks to the exer- 
tion of her power. The seeds of danger are sown 
in the most important province of her home empire, 
and may at any time start up into an abundant har- 
vest of ruin and disaster. The dragon’s teeth may 
become armed men. 

She has possessions round the world to retain, and 
in many of them a discontented population to re- 
strain. Her commerce, the very foundation of her 
prosperity und greatness, ia scattered over all the 
days and inlets, and gulfs and seas of the world; 
and he who knows the daring character and enter- 
prise of our people, knows that our public and pri- 
vate armed vessels would almost sweep it from ex 
istence. But I shall not pursue this investigation 
further. While 1 believe she will go to war with 
us, if she cannot escape from it without wholly 
sacrificing her own honor, as she views the ques- 
tion, I recollect she has done so twice before, with 
no credit to herself, but with imperishable glory 
for us. 


A few words as to the condition of her finances, 
and her means of carrying ona war. It is said to be 
the last featner that breaks the camel’s back. That 
the time will come when the artificial and oppressive 
fiscal system of England must break down, and, like 
the strong man of Isreel, involve her existing insti- 
tutions, in the fall, is as certain as any future politi- 
cal event can be. But that time has not yet come, 
and he must be a bolder or a wiser man than I am 
to predict when it will come. She has the same 
means now to meet her war expenditures which she 
has long had. The power of drawing upon the fu- 
ture lor the ex igen ies of the present, leaving the 
generations to come to pay the debt, or to cast it off 
like a burden too heavy tobe borne. At this very 
moment she is making an experiment which will be 
almost a revolution. A wise experiment, as | believe, 
but still a fearful one for an old society, whose habits 
are fixed, and which accommodates itself with diffi- 
culty even to gradual changes. 

As to the points of contrast between our condition 
and that of land, they are before the wor!d, and, 


for the purpose of peace or war, we need not fear 
the most searching examination. Happen what may, 
we can neither be overran nor conquered. England 
might as well attempt to blow up the rock of Gibrale 
tar with a squib as to attempt to subdue us. I sup- 
pose an Englishman even never thinks of that, and { 
du not know that I can exhibit in stronger terms its 
im ibility. ~ma 

might easily spread before the senate our capa- 
city to annoy a maritime adversary, and to sweep 
the British flag from this part of the continent. But 
I forbear. What we have twice done in the days of 
our comparative weakness, we can repeat and far 
exceed in these days of our strength. While, there- 
fore, l do not conceal from myself that a war with 
England would temporarily check our progress, and 
lead many evils in its train, still I have no fear of 
the issue, and have an abiding confidence that we 
should come out of it, not indeed unharmed, but 
with all the elements of our prosperity safe, and with 
many a glorious achievement written on the pages of 
our history. 


It pains me, sir, to hear allusions to the destruction 
of this government, and to the dissolution of this 
confederacy. It pains me, not because they inspire 
me with any fear, but because we ought to have one 
unpronounceable word, as the Jews had of old, and 
that word is dissolution. We should reject the feel- 
ing from our hearts, and its name from our tongues. 
This cry of “wo, wo to Jerusalem!“ grates harshly 
upon my ears. Our Jerusalem is neither beleaguered 
nor in danger. It is yet the city upon a hill, glori- 
rious in what it is, still more glorious in the blessing 
of God, in what it is to be: a landinark, inviting the 
nations of the world, struggling upon the stormy 
ocean of political oppression, to follow us to a haven 
of safety and rational liberty. No English Titus 
will enter our temple of freedom, through a breach 
in the battlements, to bear thence the ark of our con- 
stitution and the book of our law, to take their sta- 
tions in a triumphal procession in the streets of a 
modern Rome, as trophies of conquest and proofs of 
submission. 

Many a raven has croaked in my day, but the au- 
gury has failed, and the republic bas marched on- 
ward. Many a crisis has presented itself to the im- 
aginations of our political Cassandras, but we have 
still increased in political prosperity as we have in- 
creased in years, and-that, too, with an accelerated 
progress unknown in the history of the world. We 
have a class of men whose eyes are always upon 
the future, overlooking the blessings around us, and 
forever apprehensive of some great political evil 
which is to arrest our course somewhere or other on 
this side of the millennium. To them, we are the. 
image of gold, and silver, and brass, and clay, con- 
trariety in unity, which the first rude blow of misfor- 
tune is to strike from its pedestal. 

For my own part, I consider this the strongest 
government on the face of the earth for good, and 
the weakest for evil. Strong, because supported by 
the public opinion of a people inferior to none of the 
communities of the earth in all that constitutes mo- 
ral worth and useful knowledge, and who have 
breathed into their political system the breath of life; 
and who would destroy ft, as they created it, if it 
were unworthy of them, or failed to fulfil their just 
expectations. 


And weak for evil, from this very consideration, 
which would make its follies and ats faults the signal 
of its overthrow. It is the only government in ex- 
istence which no revolution can subvert. It may be 
changed, but it provides for its own change when the 
public will requires. Plots, and insurrections, and the 
various struggles by which an oppressed population 
manifests its sufferings and seeks the recovery of its 
rights, have no place here. We have nothing to fear 
but ourselves. 

And the senator from South Carolina will permit 
me to remark, that the apprehension he expresses 
that a war may bring forward military chieftains, 
who would ultimately establish their own power 
upon the ruins of their country’s freedom, is, in my 
opinion, if not the last of all evils, one of the very 
last, which this republic has to fear. I will not stop 
to point out the circumstances of our position, cha- 


acter, and institutions which render a military des- 


potism impossible in this country. They are writ- 
ten in burning characters, not upon the wall, but 
upon the beart of every American; and they need 
no seer to expound them. Our salety is our union, 
our only fear disunion. In the moral government of 
the world, national offences are punished by national 
calamities. It may be that we may forsake the 
God of our fathers and seek after strange gods. 

we do, and are struck with judicial blindness, we 
shall but add another to the long list of nations un- 
worthy of the blessings acquired for them by preced- 
ing generations, and incapable of maintaining them; 
but none as signally so as we. 
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s'i ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” >>? 


Tarts Torr on THE Rio Granne — The revenue cutter 


Wocdhury, left be Brazos St. Jago on the 30th ultimo, 


and reached Galveston, on the 4th instant, with intelli- 


gence frum the army. Thesteamship New York reach- 
ed N. Orleans on the 8th from Galvestogapyinging intel- 
lizence of the arrival of the pilot boat 
left Brazos St. Jago on the Ist inst. Those sources fur- 
nish us with details fram which we abbreviate the follow- 
ing. It will be recollected that our 1 accounts 
left the army en route from Corpus Christ for the Rio 
Grande; distance 119 miles. 

Two reconnuitering detachments, one commanded 
by Capt. Hardee, the other by Lieut. Hamilton, preceded 
the movement. 


road, near Sal Colorado. Gen’) Mejia, jn command at 
Metamorus, on hearing of their approach, mustered ev- 
ery suldier there, and crossed the Rio Grande in person, 
under the Impression that he should meet the advance 
of the army. He marched as far as the Colorado creek, 
with all possible despatch, and discovered that both these 
detachments had return’ d tothe camp at Corpus Christi. 
Tne account from Matamoras of the 13th March goes 
on to say: — His anger at thia unexpected ‘no find you 
there’ knew no hounds—as he had boasted upon his de- 
parture from Mutanioras, of the laurels that he and his 
troops weu.d win before their return to their old quar- 
ters. His excellency was, however, compelled to put 
back without a single trophy to grace bis unwelcome re- 
turn.“ be t ; 
it wit he hest fo show, here, as far as we are able the 
DISPOSITION or THS MEXICAN FORCES ON THE FRONTIER. 
We extract from the above leiter from Matamorne: 
All the forces late under the command of Genera! 
Arista, at Monterey, and now nnder the orders of Gen. 
La Vega, about 1,800 strong, have arrived at Matamo- 
ras, and it is said, will march forthwith for the Salt 


Lakes and the Sal Colorado, to arrest the march of 
Gen. Taylor upon the Rio Grande. Gen. Canales, of 


Cuomargo, with his regiment, nearly 1,000 strong, has 
received orders from the advance of our forces, to watch 
the movements of your army, and ie now occupving a 
position in a direct line between Comargo and Corpus 
Christi. about 22 leagues from the former place, at the 
north western extremity of the great Salt Lake. General 
Ampudia (the gentieman who boiled Sentmanai’s head) 
is within two days march of us, with 3 500 men, mostly 
cavalry. We know vary hule of what is going on in the 
country or interior, as General Paredes has stopped the 
Unnemission of all newspapers as dangerous. You, 
who know pretty well all the movements upon the poli- 
tical draft board, will be able to judge of the times by 
the signs. What is here stated is true, and you may 
assure your friends of that fact. I might state many 
other matters, but they are too delicate for discussion.— 
In my next you will have further particulars, and before 
you vet this, the questions of fight or no fight between 
us and Gen. Taylor will have been decided upon, and 
the independence of the northern provinces declared, or 
their future connection with the parent state, quietly, 
tamely, basely, acquiesced in. Our presen! armed force 
and stations are as tullows:— 

Gen. Canales with 900 to 1,000 troops at head of Salt 
Lukes, sixty iniles from Comargo. 

Gen. Mejia on Sal Colurado, where the old Matamo- 
ras road crosses that river, about 60 or 70 miles from 
Meavamoras, about 750 men. 

Gen. Garcia, at Point Isabel, with 280 men, mostly 
infantry and artillery. 

Gen. Suvereigo, with some 200 men, is upon the Co- 
loradu, between Gen. Mejia and the l which 
is from 10 to 15 miles from the gulf. 

Gen. Lu Vega, at Matamoras, with 1,800 troops, late 
communded by Gen. Arista, detained to reinforce Mejia. 
Total furre. say 4,000 men, about half of whoin are on 
the cust side of the Rio Grande. 

Arista, is still keeping himself in reserve at his ha- 
cienda. Don La Guiza y Flores, governor of the Ta- 
maulipas, arrived here last night, with an intention, as it 
is said, of organizing the rancheros, veterans. &c., for 
defensive operations, should they unfortunately be re- 
quired.” 

To resume our account of Gen. Taylor's movement. 

Gen. Taylor, with a company of dragoons under the 
command of Col. I'wiges. in advance of the main army. 
reached Puint Isabel on the 24th of March. Isabel is a 
bluff or promontory of sixty fee: elevation, on the 
north side of the Rio Grande, a few miles below the 
Mexican city of Matumoras, which is situated upon the 
sou'hern side of that river. ; , 

The fleet of transports from Aransas reached the point 
by rea within halt un hour after the arrival of the com- 
manding general 

When near Point Isabel with the dragoons, Genera! 
Taylor was met by a deputation of 30 or 10 men, bear- 
ing a proclamation and message from Gen. Mejia, pro- 
testing against the invasion, and gasconading of defence. 
At the same moment, the conflagration of the custom 
house and several other buildings at Point Isabel, which 
Rodriguiz, the commandant bad set fire io on the ap- 

roach of the fl: et of transports, was discovered. Gei. 
Taylor disinissed the deputation, informing them tha: he 
would reply to Gen. Mejia gn the 28th opposite to Ma- 
tamoras. Rodriguez was pursued some distance, but 
made good his retreat to . de f 

The only opposition expêrienced by the army on their 
march, was first, atthe litile Colorado, Where a Mexican 
officer, with about 150 mounted men, threatened to fire 
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cock which 


The one approached opposite Brazos San- 
tingo via Isla del Padre, the other by the old Matamoras 


upon Gen. Taylor if he attempted to cross that stream, 
stating that such were his positive orders, and that Mex- 
icons knew no fear. The artillery waa immediately or- 
dered up, where the troops formed and commenced 
fording in perfect order, the water being nearly to the 
arm-pits, whereupon the gallant Mexicans retreated 
withont executing his "positive orders.” The only other 
show of opposition had been previously made by a party 
of 50 or 60, who having met the army in the praine, in- 
formed Gen. Taylor that he must proceed no further in 
that direction. By order of Gen. Taylor the sad open · 
ed and this party were permitted io march through to ihe 
rear, and then depart. , 5 

The country was in a highly favorable condition for 
the march of the army—more rain would have made 
the travelling bad, lees would have occasioned a scarcity 
of water. 

Col. McCrea wes disappointed in his attempt to take 
the barges acroes the Laguna la Madre, for the want of 
sufficient water. They will, in co uence, have to be 
taken by land. The avcrage depth of wateron the bar 
at Rrasos St. lago ig eight and a half feet; from thence 
to Point Isabel, a distance of about three miles due west, 
the uniform dep'h is about five feet. Extraordinary suc- 
cess attended getting the vessels over a difficult bar, 
without pilots. The echooner Belle del Mar was how. 
ever driven on the South Side, afer beating heavily on 
the bar, and lies in two feet water. She cannot be saved. 
The Louisiana, Capt. Eddy, had her rudder unshipped, 
but she received no other damage. The U. S. brig 
Lawrence, Cont Mercer, remained at anchor off 
ber. The briz Porpoise, Com’t Hunt, sailed for Pensa- 
cola on the 26th ult. 

Forty wagons with supplies for the army. left Point 
Isabel on the morning of the 26th in fine condition, and 
having an excellent road twenty-eight miles to the army 
opposite Matamoras, and on the morning after Gen. Tay- 
lor followed, leaving a company of artillery at Point Isa- 


bel in command of Maj. Munroe. 


On the 28th of March, the army of occupation, num 
bering in all about 3.590 arrived and encamped opposite 
Matamoras. On the appenrance of the American army, 
the Mexican forces were drawn out on the opposite bank 
of the river, making a great. display of martial music, 
with trumpets, bugles, Ke, which mode of salutation 
was duly reciprocated in kind by a similar sounding of 
trumpets and drums in the American lines. Thus ended 
the first day’s rencounter between the two armies on the 
opposite banks of the Rio Grande, and within two or 
three hundred yards of each other. ; 

On the next morning, 29th, the American troops dis- 
covered the Mexican artillery of eighteen pounders, 
lining the opposite bank, and pointing directly into their 
camp, whereupon the American army moved their en ; 
campment four miles below. This step, says the account, 
was doubtlees taken by Gen. Taylor in order to avoid 
every appearance of any disposition to commit agares- 
sions upon the west bank of the nver, and to maintain 
strictly the defensive character of his operations. 


The moat reliable statements represent the 
army in Matamoras to consist of soldiers an 
rancheros. ; . 

We are bound to presume that in some way or other, 
the above hasty account has done injustice to our com- 
manding general. Whatever of approbation we might 
bestow upon his forbearance in the premises, must be a: 
the expense of his claims to generalship, which made 
this instance of forbearance neccessary. Gen. Taylor 
has been entrneted with the command of the “army of 
occupation” and will be too circumspect to lose the ap- 
sellation. by occupying a post which prudence requires 

im io evacuate e0.800N as an opposing army show a bat- 
tery in hie front. 


ular 
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Later. Our impressions that the above account is in- 
correet, are so far confirmed as negative testimony goes. 
A letter from an officer of the arm, written after ite ar- 
rival opposite to Matamorae, makes no mention of a 
movement from thence, but intimates that the jon 
will be fortified by breast works, &c. Another letter, 
equally silent as to evacuating, says—" The Mexicans 
over the river are very angry and will have nothing to 
say tous. Gen. Worth went over this af ernoon, but 
they would not let hiu enter the town, nor would Gen. 
MEsIA come out to receive him, sending one of his off- 
cers. Gen. W. took over a despaieh from Gen. T., but 
as Gen. M. would not see him, he brought it back.— 
Gen. M. says he will only condeacend to see Gen. Tay- 
lor himsell. Ina few days we expect to come to a bet- 
ter understanding.“ ý 


Exections—Connecticut.—The locns have carried the 
state. The 45 vacancies were filled by electiona which 
took place on the [3thinet. The senate stands 11 locos, 
(810 whigs; the house 114 locos ta 106 u hig loco ma- 
jority on joint ballot 9. = 

ew York—The charter election, commenced on 
Tuesday lust. A we 

New York city has been carried by the lotoe. Fhe 
vote for mayor stood:—Mickle, loco, 22, 168; Taylor. 
whig, 15.035; Cozzens, native America, 8,202—Mic- 
kle’s maj. over Taylor, 7,133; ‘Taylor and Cozaens’ joint 
majority over Mickle, 1.009. 

The total vote tahen 45.405. Last April 28,950 votes 
were taken. The native American vote last year was 
double that of the whig vote. Thie year the whig vote 
is about double the vote tor the native ticket. The lo- 
cos have carried 16 wards, the whigs 2, and the natives 
1, much the same us last yenr. 

Albany.— Win. Parmell (whig) is elected by over 500 
majority. The common council stands 13 whigs, 9 loco. 

Brooklyn. Tho whig ticket is elected. a3 
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Newark, N. J. —B. Vanderpool 
mayor. No serious opposition to the whig ticket. 

New Orleans—A very warm charter election took 
place on the 6th instant. Being the first election held 
under the new constitution and extended suffrage, par- 
lies rallied in full force, and the heaviest vote was taken 
that has been taken in the city, 1,200 more than at the 
genera! election in January last. 

Three candidates were in the field for mayoralty. 


For mayor the vote stoud as follows. 
A D.Crossman, A.J. Guret, E. Montegut, 


nol, (whig) & elected 


(Whig) (Loco.) (Ind.) 
Ist Municipality, 951 500 934 
ad Municipality, 1,817 1.660 214 
3d Municipality, 221 683 406 
Total, 2,989 2742 1,614 


A. D. Crossman’s majority 246 votes. 

J. Genois is re-elected recorder, first municipality by 
a majority of about 1,000 votes over the nominated loco 
candidate. 


The second municipality was contested with unusual 
earnestness for recorder, between Mr. Baldwin, incum- 
bent, and T. B. Eastland, a gentleman of great popula- 
rity, nominated on the loco ticket. The vote stood, 
Baldwin 1,879; Eastland 1,867—majority 11 votes. 

The recorder of the third municipality was carried by 
the locos, by a large majority. 


The N. O. Bee announces the political result as fol- 
ows: “The mayor elect is a whig: the recorder of the 
first municipality is an independent democrat; of the se- 
cond, a whig; of the third, a locofoco. The general coun- 
eil will stand seven locos to five whigs; the council of the 
first municipality eight whigs to four locos; on the see 
cond six whigs to six locos—two of the latter being 
friendly to the present policy of municipality. The 
third municipality council is locofocu by a large majo- 

ily. 

St. Louis—The charter election took place on the 6th 
inst. ‘The whole Native American ticket was elected. 
The whigs run no ticket. 


Canron— Late, direct, and important. The Rainbow. 
Captain Land. in 78 days trom Canton, reached New 
York on the 15th, bringing dates, Ganton dates to the 
26th January. 


The Friend of China, January 17th, says, a letter from 
Canton dated the 14th says, that a chop had been is- 
sued, announcing that the city would be opened to fo- 
reigners, the indemnification money paid, and Chusan 
be evacuated by the British immediately. This an- 
nouncement occasioned tremendous excitement amongst 
the lower orders in Canton. On the 15th a conflict took 
place between the mob and the authorities. At night 
the house of the Quang choo-foo was broken open, pri · 
soners were released, and the house burned by the rab - 
ble. The authorities had to succumb, and suspend the 
orders for admitting strangers. 

On the 16th an attack upon the factories being antici- 
pated, the ladies were sent off 1o Whainpoo. On the 17th 
the excitement continued and as their New Year was 
at hand, fears for the safety of strangers increased.— 
The Pluto and Vestal were promptly ordered up and 
Vincennes and Columbus United States ships of war 
proceeded from the Bogue to anchor as near the city ae 
possible. Their united forces with the British regiments 
amounted to about 2.500 men. 

These demonstrations on the one hand, and the sus- 
picion of the order for admitting strungers on the other, 
produced a calm. When the Rainbow left, quiet was, 
for the time being restored. 

The hostility to the admission of strangers however 
seemed inveterate, and force would probably have to be 
resorted to, if ihat measure was persisted in, as it no 
doubt will be by the British authorities. A residence 
here” says one of the paragraphs, is little better than 
being perched on a barrel uf gunpowder.” 


Tux Money Markets, of Boston, New York; and 
Philadelphia, have been exceedingly depressed during. 
the past week. ‘The banks, at prospect of the aube , 
treasury system soon draining from their vaulis more 
than half the specie upon which their presen: circula- 
tion is based, are exceedingly cautious, and business 
notes of unquestionubie character command 1 to I per 
cent per month. Stocks tending downward. Some hea- 
vy fuiluree huve already taken place. Accounts by last 
nighi’s mail however look somewhat more ſa vocabls. 


Evrorean IN TELLIoE NE. By several arrivals Liyer- 
pool dates as late as the IIth ult. have been received — 
They furnich nothing materially changing the aspect of 
affairs. We are now m hourly expectation of the steam- 
er of the 4th instant. A steamer will be due every week 
now during the season. AF ae sh ae 


THe ANTI PROTECTIVE TARIFF BILL. The bill ee final. 
ly adjusted between the éecretary of the treasury and 
the committee of ways and means of the house of repres * 
sentatives, was reported by Mr. MoKay, chairman of 
that committee, on Tuesday last, the 14th, and win- 
speedily supercede the Oregon question in public atten- 
tou. The provisions of the bul are but eigai modified 
from il o e already published, as proposed by the secre- 
tary o: the treasury. ‘Tle ad valorem principle is ma in- 
tuined—no specific duties—no minimums. It proposes 
t go into operation on the Ist December. Fishing boun- 
lies are repealed. A drawback is allowed on foreign 
s.le Cotton guods are to pay a duty of 25 per cent; tea 
and coffee, now admitied free, are to pay adutyof 10 
per cent. in case the revenue requires that addition. —. 
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Tas OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTIONS—FINAL. The 
proceedings of the U. S. senate, inserted on another 
page, will show the action had in consequence of the 
disagreement between the two houses, up to the ap- 
pointment of the committee of conference. Tue ul- 
timate termination was as follows: 

SENATE—CONGRESS, 

Tuunspar, Arai 23. The Oregon notice resolu- 

tions.—Mr. Berrien, made a report in behalf of the 
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remier in favor of his measure, which he duly laid be- 
ore the house. It is painful to witness the effects of the 
present stagnation; and baneful as they are, the aggre- 
gate misery would he less if the vista which oversha- 

ows the future could be penetrated. What the lords 
will do is still a puzzle io many, and a fruitful topic of 
speculation with all.“ 

Previous confidence in the bill passing the house of 
lords has been somewhat shaken. A strong opposition 
to the bill has been organized in the upper house.. To 
an a ppronensin of its failure there, has bon attributed 
much of the depressed condition of trade as well as the 
desponding tone of many of the journals. Other jour- 
nals, however, express no doubt of the bill passing the 
upper house by 20 to 30 majority. The Times thinks it 
will pass the house of lords ‘if & reaches there.” which 
it seems to consider doubtful. Tne Times says: The 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, in closing the debate on the 
second reading, was another of those elaborate, well - 
reasoned argumente, pregnant with mind and matter 
which the premier, on greai occasions, is in the habit of 
giving to the world. The liberality of ite tone and the 
arge political and economic truths which it involved, 
have increased the chasm between him and the old tory 
party. It is observed too, that although the hostilities of 
the protecuonisis towards the free trade policy of the 
government is as fierce as ever, yet that a marked 
change has come over the spirit of their dreams towards 
the personnel of the government; and it has been stated 
that a compromise has been the result, unfavorable to 
the people, and injurious to the efficacy of the tariff.“ 

he money market had been exceedingly depressed, 
and many failures were announced: They are generally 
referred, however, to railway gambling, which is now 
made the scape-goat for all deficieacies. Thousands of 
operatives out of employ on every hand. Prices of al- 
most every thing declining. 

The American minister, Mr. McLane, was prevented 
by indisposition from attending the queen’s drawing - 
room on the 19th. Mrs. McLane and the secretary of 
leganon, Mr. Melville, attended. 

-~ Wartike ations, are continued with anremitti 
activity, both A be army and navy departments. The 
6,000 soldiers that were ordered for India, not being any 
longer required there, it is rumored, will have their 


The tariff, however, is the next great and absorb- 
ing question, for which parties thereon are marshal- 
ing their forces. 


Dame. Wessrer. Discussions which have re- 
cently taken place in both houses of congress, com- 
mencing with Mr. Webster's defence of the treaty of 
Washington, his vindication of his own character 


d course whilst filling the office of secretary of 
committee of conference on the part of the senate, an 8 8. : r 
recommending as the unanimous result of the confer. state, from sundry aspersions, and including the call 
ence, that both houses recede from their amend- made upon the president of the United States for a 
ments, and adopt the resolution in the following form: | report of the disposition of the secret service fund—the 

Soind resolution concerning the Oregon terrilory. president’s reply to the call—and the subsequent pro- 

W ueaess by the convention concluded the 20ih day | ceedings, implying the aL»sosT unanimous acquiescence 

of . „ 5 Sac of amn and approval of the two houses in the prudence of 
ea and ing of the united kingdom of Great Britain : ’ inati : $ : 

and Ireland, fur the period of en janie. and atterwards the president’s determination, on this occasion, furnish 

indefinitely extended and continued in force by another altogether a topic of such delicate interest to the 

convention of the same partes concluded the 6th day American public, that instead of dispersing the mat- 

ter over a variety of numbers, we conclude to em- 


of August, in the year of our Lord 1327, it was agreed 
‘that 1 e m ba eee 2o party body the whole, or at least so much of the whole as 
en the nor c erica, westward of the j ‘ 
Stony or Rocky mountains, now commonly called the we can afford room for, in consecutive pages. So 
Oregon territory, should, together with its harbors, bays, | n as we obtain a copy of Mr. Webster’s speech 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the | alluded to, we propose to give it place. The charac- 
‘game, be free and open ta the vessels, ciuzens and sub- ters of AMERICAN STATESMEN should be considered as 
ecte of the two powers: but without prejudice to any belonging to the essential moral structure of the re- 


‘elaim which either of the parties might have to any ; j R 
part uf said country; and with this further provision in publican edifice. The crucible whenever and how- 


the 2d article of the said convention of the 6th of Au- ever applied should always exhibit refinement, as a 
gust, 1827, that either party might abrogate and annul | result of the process. 
-eaid convention on giving due notice of twelve months| Mr. Wessrer, on Wednesday last, took an oppor- 


to the other contracting party; and whereas it has now | tunity to make some remarks in refe 
become desirable that: the respective claims of the Uni- A a rence to the 


i i ) 
ted States and Great Britain, shvuld be definitely setiled, „ eal À oe 1 to the se- 
and that said territory may no longer than need be, re- ; inst bi 72 f r. ingersoll's new accusa- 
main Subject to the evil consequences of the divided al- Lions against himself. He pronounced them utterly 
legiaace of its American and British population; and of | false. He proceeded to show that the charge was 
the confusion and conflict of national juriedictions, dan- either made in utter ignorance of any facts to sup- 
gerous to the 1 11 and good understanding por 15 or on with fae knowledge that the Acu 
of the two countries. ith a view, which do i fals 
erefore, that ete ich do exist would, if mada KARA serable 91 8 


„be taken for the abrogation of the said convention of t rove it. errr 
6th of August, 1827, in the mode prescri j dt E Me nothing ta sey- I am afraid I shall 
article, and that the attenti th | be thought to have paid too much att 
countries ipa» be «uré earnestly directed to the adop- ready. Sir, I leave the author of the slanders where 
tion of aff proper measures fur he speedy and amicable 


i à ) : i heave him in the worst company I know of 
l siim o the uifficulties and disputes in relation to ie 55 leave fic elh sals A y 


Resolved, Sc. That the president of the United States | Mr. Wesrcorr, of Florida, addressed the senate 
be and ne 13 beraby authorised at his discretion to give | at sume length. He remarked— I am convinced he 
to the British government the notice required by its said (a senator he had occasion to refer to] believes, as | 

: 18 0 lor 1825 abrogation of the coavenuva of | do not hesitate that I do, nay, as J deem it my duty 
the 6th of August, 1827. t inst the late 
he ote eng akon reeled as flowet |e nae be atioguned serate, irom Mana- 
B ees Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, T C a ? | chusetts, in reference to the use of this fund impro- 
oi í Í f 4 perly, whilst the latter was secretary of state, are 


ton, J. M. Clayton, Colquit', Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 1 or 
r , Houston, Huntington, | slanders of the silliest and most pitiful character. Sir 
PE Jensen. PEES Md.. Lewis, Me (said Mr. W.,) ì will not, as a senator, by any vote 


Jarnagin, Johnson, La., ason, Md., Lewis, Me- : ; ‘ 

Duffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, | of mine, permit any such fugacious scandal against 
_ Penoybacker, Phelps, Ruak, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, | any high executive officer of my country, of any po- 

Turney, Upham, Websier, Woudbridge, and Yulee.— | litical party, and especially against a citizen who 
stands as high before the world as does the senator 


2. 
NOES—Measrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese, Brights | assailed, and of whose reputation and fame abroad 
Cass, Dickinson, Fairfield, Jenness, Semple, and West- (opposed salam toni 5 n potitical opinion on al. 


cott—10. 1 ° 2 
ive most every subject of party contest, ) J, as an Ameri- 
FCC can, feel proud—l say, I will not consent that such 


joi ittee of conference, was made and read ; 
Mr. CJ. Ingersoll, who thereupon moved a 8 gossip shall be the foundation of a call upon the pre- 
rence. The house concurred by 142 yeas to 46 nays. | sident, or any action whatever of this chamber.” 
The resolutions as theo finally adopted, are sub- 
stantially those proposed by the senate. The presi- 
dont will no doubt attach his signature, and give 
the notace according to the spirit of this now nearly 
unanimous expression of both houses of .congress.— 
An amicable adjustment of this vexed question will 
now, we fervently hope and believe, be speedily ef- 
fected. . a 
Concress. The Oregon notice resolutions being 
at length disposed of, the bill for the protection of 
American citizens and settlers in the territory, estab- 
lishing mails, and posts for their protection, &c., 
will, no doubt, be matured with due deliberation and | which cominerce of every description is now suffering. 
with that caution which the delicacy of the case re- the progrese of the measure by no means keeps pace 
quires. , EES with the impatience of the people. Parliument met on 
Meantime other topics for legislation, long defet- | the 23d of January, and the beginning of Apri! finds 
red, are now brought forward. that the tarit? has only advanced to the second reading. 
The Smithsonian bequest debate has commenced in | It is now uncertain whether the subsequent stages can 
be so accelerated as to launch the bill into the house of 
lords befure parliument adjourns for the Easter holidays. 
. are „ dangerous, and every coy rn 
: the situation of t vernment more embarra 
debate on Thursday, and Mr. Hor ins in reply to | and critical. It hangs arise by the forbearance of its 
inquiries stated, that the committee had agreed upon | opponents. All the great manufacturers in Manchester, 
a bill which would be reported next week, slightly | all the priucipal merchants in Liverpool, have forwarded, 
to increase the present postage. irrespective of purty, the expression of their views to the 
Vol. XX—Sig. 8. 5 * 


had been the subject of remarks in both houses of are 
liament, on enquikies from whig members addr to 
ministers. They exhibit upon the whole, dignity and 
forbearance as to language. firmness and decision as to 
purpose, and unanimity as to national feeling, and con- 
fidence in their adniinis rauon in regard to che mattér, 
which cannet but be admired. Our space is so occupi- 
ed as to prevent affording any thing luke a comprehen- 
sive view of what passed. l 

The language both in parliament and in the leading 
journals, in relauon to American affairs, evidence that 
the aubject has become one of the greatest importance, 
as well as of serious delay. ‘The ministers declined to 
communicate the correspondence, and their opponents 
expressed the fullest assurance of their prudence as well 
as patriotism, in doing so. 

In the house of lords, Marck 17, the earl of Clarendon, 
asked for the production of such diplomatic correspon- 
dence fas the earl of Aberdeen might deem it consiste 
ent with public duty to produce. Nothing could be 
further from his purpose than to embarrass the govern- 
ment. He had the fullest confidence in their pacific 
digposition. Yet it could not be denied that the two 
countries were insensibly drifting towards a war. An 
abler negotiator than Mr. Pakenham could not be found; 
the government had acted most judiciously in every step 
it had taken in the matter; for it had declared to the 
world that it would not engage in war until every means 
of keeping peace were exhausted. It was morally im · 
possible that two such nations as England and America 
should embroil themselves for a comparatively worthlees 
territory. He should conclude by moving for the core 
respondence, and by asking what coures the govern- 
ment intended to pursue in the event of the senate con- 
curring in the twelve months’ notice. 


The earl of Aberdeen, after an acknowledgment for 
the considerate terms of the euquiry, and referring to the 
delicacy of the case at present, conunued— My lords, 
I think thatthe desire expressed by my noble friend is 
quite natural and reasonable. I Munk, when we are re- 
ceiving, from time to time, from the United States, infor- 
mation and documents of the highest interest and im- 
portance, affecting us in the manner in which these 
transactions do, it is quite natural that your lordshipe 
and the public should desire to receive from the govern- 
ment of this country authentic information as to those 
transactions, accompanied by such other information as 
it may be safe and proper to give. I therefore think I 
have no valid reason for objecting to the production of 
those papers for which my noble friend has moved; es- 
pecially asa great poruon of them must be already 
known to your lordships and the public. But I must re- 
eerve to myself the diecretion of, for the present, sup- 


FOREIGN. 


By the arrival of the steamer Unicorn, we have Liver- 
pool dates to the 19th ult., and by the steamer Caledonia, 
to the 4th instant. The latter brought 26 passengers to 
Halifax, and 76 to Boston, besides 13 froin Halifax. 

he corn laws.. Sir Robert Peel’s bill reducing the 
duties upon bread stufis, passed a second reading in the 
house of commons by a majority of 88, which is a di- 
inution of 9, compared with the previous vote. The 
ondon Times says: considering the lock jaw under 


the house of representatives, and speeches have been 
made by several of the most talented members. 
The postage topic was incidentally introduced in 
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pressing e large portion of the correspondence which has 
taken piace tween ber majcsiy's minister in the U. 


States and myself, the production of which, at this time, 
would be injurious to the public interests. (Hear.) My 
lords, 1 will may further, that I should not`be disposed 
voluntarily to fay on the table any such information. In 
the first place, it is. quite unusual, in the midst of a ne- 
gotiation of this magnitude, without any special object 
in view, to produce to parliament accounts of the perti- 
eular posuce we may, for the time being, find ves 
in. (Hear.) Itis true that the government of the U. 
Sistes has acted differently, but their eituation is differ- 
ent from ours. The executive government of the United 
States had to call on the legislature to take a direct 
course on this subject. The President of the U. States 
proposed to the American legislature a certain measure, 
to which he required their assent; and, of course, he was 
under the f of furnishing them with the mate - 
rials on whieh to an opinion in coming to a deci- 
sion on a question of euch importance. But that is not 
our case.” ° 
InkLaNx D. The Irish coercion bill has passed the com- 
mons, and is now in the house of lords. The bill is 
fiercely oppoeed in Ireland, and is assailed by the liber- 
al presees in England, as exceedingly unjust in inflicting 
punishments upon the innocen: for crimes which the 
gui'ty alone ought to suffer for. The “Curfew bill,” as 
It ia designated, they say, will array all the good of the 
land, as well zs the vicious, againat it. 
A violently eontested election at Mayo, had led to dis- 
turbances. The repeal candidate, Me Donnell, was re- 
turned over Mr. Moore, a liberal, but not a repenler. by 
60 majority, The military during the disturbance, fired 
17 the peasantry, killed one, and wounded several 
others. 
O'ConnelPs health, seems to be declining. Assaseina- 
tions and horrid crimes are accumulating, as distress 
renders the people of Ireland desperate. Deprive the 
Irish of O’Connell’s influence at such a moment, anu 
who can predict the consequence? 
FRAN 


Fortifications of the most extensive and formidable 
character are in progress at Havre, Cherbourg, and 
other maritime ports. . 

A free trade league, has been formed in France. [We 
commend ty their attention the admission of American 
tobacco, on reciprocal terms with our admission cf 
French silks, wines, and jewelry.] 

Editor Nat. Reg. 

Expected visit of Victoria. Private letters mention 
that ‘he preparations for the visit of her majesty queen 

Victoria, to the king and queen of the French were pro- 
ing without intermission at the ‘Luilleries, Neuilly, 
St. Cloud, and Versailles, and particularly at tbe 1i- 
anon. , 
{We were under the impression, derived from other 
~secaunts, that her majesty was not exacuy in travelling 
Irn. S 

The S war terminated. Two sanguinary battles 
have been fought upon the banks of the Sutleje since 
those previously detailed, in both of which the British 
were signaliy victorious. The result was decisive. The 
Bikhe submited to the partition of their territory and 
agreed to- pay the damages incurred by the war. 

The battle Of the 28th January, was fought at the vil- 
lage of Aliwan, by Gen. Sir H. Smith, whose forces are 
aet duwn at 12,000 men, against Ranjen Singh, who had 
20.000 men, strongly entrenched. The fight was severe, 
but superior tactics prevailed. The Sikhs were driven 
into and over the Suileje, with immense loss, including 
56 pieces of artillery and their whole equipage. 

be British return their loss as comprising 151 killed, 
413 wounded, and 25 missing. 

The battle of the 10th of Fe was fought at So- 
braon, further down the Sutleje, by Sir Hugh Gough and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, who with the whole of the Anglo. 
Indian army, including Sir H. Smith's corps, attacked 
the Sikhs in the position which they continued to occu- 
py on the British side of the river, having there 30,000 
men, and 67 pieces of cannon; the battle continued 
from early morning till 11 o'clock, The Sikh cam 
was stormed, ar artillery and equipage all captured, 
and. 12,000 of Sikhs, say the f killed, 
wounded, taken, or drowned. By the 12th, 
boats waa completed, and the British army in full march 
for Labore. jah Gholab Singb was sent thence to 
to sek terms of the victors. On February 18th, at Lul- 
leeana, the Sikh government submitted to the terms 
dictated by the victurs, who hud advanced to within 16 
miles of Lahore. The young Maharajah, son of Run- 
jeet Singh, is now-the acknowledged prince, and is con- 
sidered as being restored to the favor and alliance of the 
British government The remains of the Sikh army 
20,000 strong and 35 pieces of artillery, were ator in 
front of Lahore. 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Aran. 14. After rojecting the proposed alterations 

in the galleries, &c. the senate proceeded to the con- 
. sideration of . . 

The Oregon notice resolutions. Mr. Westcott, of Flo- 
rida, spoke for an hour, asserting our title to 54° 40“, 
but deprecating the policy of giving the notice as 
recommended by the president. Tho senate then 
wept into executive session. 


Aran. 15. The discussion on tie Oregon notice 
was resumed. 

Mr. Houston, of Texas, spoke for an hour in favor 
of the notice, and in vindication of the president’s 
recommendations. He was bound to assume the 
position he had done. Believing as he did, he was 
right in asserting that the whole of Oregon was ours. 
Whether the whole ef Oregon belonged to the U. 
States or not was not the question—the question 
was as to the propriety of terminating the joint oc- 
cupancy. If England desired to negotiate, the notice 
would not impede it. Mr. H. would not use the word 
“compromise”—but expressed strong faith in „ad- 
justment,” He desired peace Was the couxtry 
prepared for war? No, nor ever would be, be- 
fore hand. The people of the United States don't 
like taxes—a don't care” policy and feeling pre- 
vailed until emergency arrived. The notice would 
“take the brush out of the path.” He was anxious 
that England should make the next advances. He 
had great respect fur that nation, though he disliked 
their conduct to the rest of the world. He compar- 
ed their modes of “annexation” with that of the U. 
States; recretted the irritation which be attributed 
to the pusu, journals. He waived all about title as 
not belong: to the present question, and was for 
giving the naked notice. He retorted on England 
for territorial eggrandizemente, and gave a Jong nar- 
rative of the rise, progress, and accomplishment of 
the annexation of Texas. 

The senate then edjourned. 


Arni 16. Mr. Crittenden, of Ky. addressed the 
senate. [See his speech inserted at page 117.) 

Mr. Allen, agreeably to previous notice, moved to 
lay on the table the resolution he had reported from 
the committee on foreign relations, and take up, as 
a substitute, the joint resolutions from the bouse of 
representatives. 


The motion was acquiesced in without a division. 

The house resolutions being now under considera- 
tion, Mr. Johnson, of Md. moved as a substitute for 
them, an amendment; similar to the resolutions pro 
posed by Mr. Critenden, with the exception of in- 
serung the word “amicable” before the word ad- 
justment,” and oinittnig the proviso. [See page 97. ] 

Mr. Allen moved to umend the 2d clause of Mr. 
Johnsons amendment, so as to insert after the word 


“thee? q esident’s a e 
Fas cbecsipuse of the presiden annual message, 


measures it may be proper Apo consid ae 

ntantiow of Our Citizens now inhabiting or WH 
AY) Bereafler inhabit Oregon, and for tbe ma inten- 
ance of our just title to that territory.“ Decided in 
the negative by yeas 22, nays 32, viz: 

YEAS.—Meeers. Allen, Ashley. Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Dickinson,- Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, 
Niles, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott —22. 

NAT S—Mesers. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Thos. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Da- 
vis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Houston, Hun- 
tingdon, Jarnagin, Johnson, of Md. Johnson, of La., 
„ nee Mangum, aur, M sari ffearce, 

ennybacker, Fhe Usk, Simnio 1 ’ 
Webster, Woodbridge—-32. R 

Mr. Breese, moved an amendment, to strike out 
the words at his discretion” in the last clause of the 
resolution. 

Negatived by yeas 22, nays 32. 

The motion of Mr. Johnson was then put to the 
vote, and decided in the affirmative by yeas 30, nays 
ae as cay ide 

Eas— Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Davis, Dayton, vang Greene, Haywood, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson, of Md. Johnson, of La., Lewis, 

McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, 
N Speight, Upham, Webster, Westcott, Wood- 
ridge—30. 

Nays—Mesars. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby. Benton, Breese, Brig: t, Cameron, Cam, Chal- 
mers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairheld, Hannegan, Houston, 
Jenness, Niles, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Turney—-24. 

Mr. Allen here rose and spoke in-terms of rebuke 
upon the senate for the course it had adopted. [For 
bis speech see page 115.] | 

Mr. Crittenden replied and retorted. [See p. 116.] 

The amendment of Mr. Johnson, was then ordered 
to a third reading by yeas 40, nays 14. [As on page 
97,] and then read the third time, and passed. The 
senate adjourned till Monday the 20th. 


Aran 20. A message was received from the pre- 
sident of the United States, in compliance with a 
resolution of the senate of the 8th instant, calling for 
all the correspondence in relation to the right of 
seurch held subsequent to the treaty of Washington. 

Oregon, Se. The joint resolution of the senate to 
snoul and abrogate the second article of the con- 
vention of the 6th August, 1827, having been amend- 
ed by the house, said amendments were read. 


, a bridge of | McDuffie 
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Mr. Mangum moved that the senate disagree to 
the amendments made by the house. 

Mr. Allen sdid he designed to move that the senate 
concur ip those smendments, and he submitted to the 
decision of the chair which of those two motions had 
the priority. 

After some discussion, Mr. A's course was adopt- 
ed—aeand the yeas and nays on his motion to concur 
with the amendments of the house, being called 
stood as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Jenness, Niles, 
Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Turney—21. 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Thomas Clayton, Jobn M. Clayton, Colquitt, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Hua- 
tington, Jarnagin, Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, 
of Lou. Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Pearce, Phelps, Speight, Upham, Webster, 
Westcott, Woodbridge, Yulee—29. 

So the senate disagreed to the amendment of the 
house. 

Patent report. After some debate, the senate or- 
dered 25,000 copies of the report of the commis- 
sioner of patents to be printed. 

The bill to supply the deficiencies in appropriations of 
last year, after undergoing amendments, was finally 

. The senate then adjourned. 

Aprit 21. A message from the house, proposing 
a committee of conference on the Oregon notice 
resolutions, was, on motion of Mr. Allen, considered. 

Mr. Allen moved that the senate recede; negatired 
—ayes 20, nays 31. | : 

Mr. Haywood moved that the senate appoint a 
committee of conference. The motion being amend- 
ed at the suggestion of Mr. Mangum, so as to desig» 
nate the number, three, was adopted. 

The senate proceeded to ballot for the committee. 

Messrs. Berrien and Corwin having each received 
30, and Mr. Heywood 29 votes, constituted the com- 
mittee on the part of the senate. Mr. Allen received 
15 and Mr. Cass 14, and others, scattering votes. 

The bill “to protect the rights of American cilizens in 
Oregon,” as passed by the house, was read and re- 
ferred to the committee on territories. The senate 
then adjourned. 

Arait 22: The sub-treasury. Mr. Webster said he 
received daily so many inquiries as to the probable 
progress of the aub-treasury bill, that Hi 5 ahi 
ash committee on finance, and ho 
charh woure wot Bod it inconsistent with his duty 
to answer, when the committee would probably re- 
port the bill? and further, whether they propos 
any, and what amendments to its provisions? and 
lastly, at about what period they thought action 
would be bad upon it? Mr. W. said he was no panfe 
maker, and his only object was to allay panic. The 
country wes pow eminently prosperous, and he de- 
sired it to remain 80. . 

Mr. Lewis, in reply, said he was unable to answer 
the first inquiry of the senator. The committee had 
determined to give precedence to the warehousing 
bill, which bad been made the special order for the 
second Monday in May, and had further determined to 
report bills for the establishment of branch mints at 
Charleston and N° York, in order that any evil effects 
thut might be anticipated from the establishment of 
the sub-treasury should be averted. In view, too, of 
the heavy amount of the public moneys on deposite 
in the banks, and the state of expansion now exist- 
ing, it had been sgreed upon that the specie cisuse 
should not go into effect, until the lst of January 
next. 

Branch minds. The committee on finance reported 
bills for the establishment of branch mints in the 
cities of New York and Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Allen offered a resolulion, which was adopted, 
limiting the extent of the information on the right of 
search, heretofore called for by a resolution. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Toxspar, Aprit 14. On motion of Mr. 
Thursday was appointed as the day limitiog debate 
on the Oregon jurisdiction bill. 

Oregon jurisdiction. The house resolved itself Toto 
committee of the whole, Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, in 
the chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill 
to protect the rights of American settlers in the ter- 
ritory of Oregon until the termination of the joint 
occupancy of the game. ; 

Mr. Ferran spoke in support of the bill. 

Mr. Tibbatts also supported the bill, and adduced 
arguments and facts in support of his position in fa- 
vor of asserting all our rights to the whole territory 
up to 540 40’. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, offered an amendment Ceres 
fully excluding the provisions of the bill from reach · 
ing any British subject whatever until the treaty 13 
annulled. Mr. V. said he should vote against the 
bill without the amendment. Bi 
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Mr. Cobb. of Ga., argued that as our title was to 
the Russian line, we had a right to extend jurisdic- 
tion over the whole. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., made a strong argument 
against the whole bill, which he thought was in vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1827 and the jaw of nations. 
Every part and parcel of the bill was of this extreme 
and dangerous character, and he was therefore op- 
posed to it. A bill fraught with greater mischief bad 
not been introduced into congress, and he regretted 
that such a measure had been brought forward. 

The committee then rose and Mr. McKay reported 
a bill io reduce the duties on imports and for other pur 
poses. The bill having been read the first time. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pa., moved that it be rejected, 
which motion was lost without the yeas and nays. 
The bill was then read by its title. Mr. Steuart 
slaimed the reading of the whole bill. 

The Speaker said that this was not the practice. 

Mr. Adams insisted that any member hed a right 
40 have the bill read, but made no point of order. 
The bill was then read a second time, and referred 
to the committee of the whole and ordered to be 
printed. * 

Mr. Grinnell, from the committee on commoree, 
reported a bill for the relief of disabled seamen, and 
tbe house tHen adjourned. . ä 


_ Wepnespay, Arn 15. Mr. While moved the 
rinting of 10,000 extra copies of the report in re- 
lation to the bill to reduce duties. ‘Motion lies over. 
The vote determining Thursday as the day limit- 
ing debate on the Oregon jurisdiction bill was recon- 
sidered, and Friday next substituted. p 
Oregon jurisdiction. The house went into commit- 
tee of the whole. | | 
_Mc. Brown, of Tenn., arose, and argued that the 
bill was not what it purported to be by its title, a bull 
for tbe protection of American citizens in Oregon. 
He regarded it rather a bill for claiming and taking 
the whole of Oregon. Jurisdiction was claimed 
over the whole of Oregon—over British people, as 
well as over our own—and that too, when there had 
been a strict observance of the treaty of 1827 by the 
government of Great Britain. The bill was calcu- 
ated to involve the nation in a war, and we could 
not escape it if this bill became a law. Mr. B. said 
the only reason why there was not unanimity upon 
this 1 ae desired by the executive and his 
friends, was the fact that there had bee ios- 
_ency of purpose on the nart afar- Hearn and his 
friends. H» -tuiased the whole of Oregon which he 
knew would lead to war after offering to negotiate 
upon 49. Mr. B. said that four-fifths of the nation 
and a large majority in congress, in bis judgment, 
were ready to. compromise tnis quesuon, and they 
‘would have rallied around the executive as one man, 
if he had sustained the issue which he had made, 
and said thus far will we go and no further.“ As 
Jt was, the executive was not trusted. The civilized 
world would condemn him for spending the nation's 
blood and treasure for that which he had offered to 
give away. , 
Mr. Giles, of Md., took a different view of the 
ase, and called upon the house not to cavil at the 
oourse of the executive upon this question. The 
house had given the notice, agreeably to the recom- 
mendations of the executive, and he hoped that bo- 
fore the setting of to-mosrow’s sun, the senate would 
do the same thing. The bill before the committee, 
he argued, did not infringe upon the subjects of 
Great Britain. 
Mr. G. was in favor of a careful observance of the 
treaty of 1827, and therefore opposed to the prospec- 
tive grant ol lauds contemplated in the bill. So long 
as there was joint possession he did not think there 
should be any grant of lands, aad the act itself, he 
thought, ought to be a temporary measure. 


Mr. Payne, of Ala., said this discussion was cal- 
gulaied to do much barm, as the debate had done 
when the notice was under consideration. He 
was in favor of the bill if amended so as to pro- 
tect the rights of the American people, and he was 
opposed to it if it was to interfere with the rights of 
British subjects, Mr. Payne closed his remarks with 
a dplenee of the executive. Upon the main ques- 
tion, he said, if the two governments were wise, they 
would settle this question amicably and promptly by 
negotistion. 

i Bir. Seddon, of V., cbaracterized the bill as mani- 
fasting a violent and aggressive spirit, an interferenos 
with treaty, a violattog of law, a claim of jurisdio- 
Aion over the whole territory, and a bill that ought 


pot to pass. net? id a 
Mr. Gordon, of N. I., deſended the bill with sar- 


” mestness, and argued that it was strictly in eonformi- 
1 to treaty stipulations and no more than Great Bri- |. 


-tair had done by the acts of 18214. . 
„ Mr. J. R. Ingersoll obtained the floor, when: the 
eommitioe rose, aud the house adjourned. 
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Ma. ALLew rose and said: We now come to the 
Main point in the controversy, in which we are re- 
quired to do a moral act, and one upon which the 
welfare of the country rests; and in doing this act, 
for myself I shall act with reference to all its rela- 
tions, present, and remote, that may be iavolved iujit. 
At the opening of this session of congress the presi- 
dent made .the distinct declaration that he did not 
anticipate any proposition fram Great Britain, and 
advised congress to put an end to the existing treaty, 
in order to extend our laws. over our citizens there. 
A call was made upon the president recently to 
know what was the state of negotiations upon the 
subject; and in enswer.to that call] the president has 
informed sis that no correspondence haa taken place 
between the two governments since his communica- 
tion to congress upon that subject. Thus stands the 
case. I submitted an amendment to the preamble in 
the exact language of the president's recommendation 
to us declaratory af the duty of thia government to ex- 
tend its laws over the citizens who now are in Ore- 
gon or who may go there hereafter, and with a view 
of securing our title to the territory. That proposi- 
tion waa voted down; and this much of the president's 
message was disapproved of upon a solemn call for 
the yeas aod nays. And, notwithstanding that call 
of the president upon us, we propose now to pass a 
resolution addressing advice to him with regard to 
the manner in which he is to exercise the treaty- 
making power; because this preamble is addressed 
to somebody; it is either ad; lressed to the president 
of the United States or it is addressed to Great Bri- 
tain: it is a thing totally gratuitous; a thing which 
has no effect as a law-making measure; but it is 
a thing which is done with a view of producing a 
moral effect upon some sort of existing authority. 
either the president or the government of Great 
Britain. If addressed to the president, it is in re- 
ference to the manner in which he sball exercise 
the treaty-making power; and as such ought to 
have been addressed to him by a vote of two-thirds 
of the senate in executive session acting iu their 
treaty-making character. lf addressed. to Great Brci- 
tain, itis a bumiliation; it is 1 rt 
tercourse wi Organ of intercouree, but through T 
egisiature. It is an attempt to aper 
president, and not through him as the constitued or · 
gan appointed to speak in behalf of the nation. What 
was this preamble, if not intended for one of these 
two objects? On its face it professes to speak to both 
the executive of this goveroment and Great Britain. 
And to this extent it isin utter violation of the rights 
of the government. The president asks you to pass 
laws in regard to the territory of Oregon, and you 
answer him by advising him to negotiate, when he 
tells you that negotiation is at en end. Well, sir, 
before this thing can have any effect in binding the 
president, it must have a vote of two-thirds of the 
senate acting constitutionally, and as such being en- 
titled to be heard. 


Now, sir, we have heard in this duscussion many 
remarks made about the interference of the con- 
gress with the treaty making power; it is said con- 
gress ought not to interfere; that it is a power en- 
trusted by the constitution to two-thirds of the se- 
nate in conjunction with the president elected by the 
‘mass of the people. The right of congress or of the 

ople to meddie with the matter has been disputed; 
Pac not dispute it; but I call upon the senate, when 
they come to advise the president, to do so in their 
executive character, and by a vote of two-thirds, and 
not by a legislative act. . 

But, sir, the preamble now adopted is w tterly in- 
consistent with the object.of the resolution itse|f.— 
The resolution as just adopted, leaves it to the die- 
cretion of the president whether he. will give the no- 
tice or not; while the preamble tells him to go on. 
The preamble specifies the reasons on which the re- 
solution is predicated, and yet, notwithstanding this, 
the resolution leaves the whole matter to the execu- 

tive. Sir, this question of distretionary power was 
ralsed elsewhere; it was said that giving tbe presi- 
deni a discretionary power to give the notice was 
little else than entrusting him with the war-making 
power. We decline the responsibility of giving the 
notice ourselves; we decline the responsibuity, we 
evade the danger, we say to the president, we leave 
the whole matter with you, although the president, 
in his message, referred the whale mater to us. But 
we do not choose to incur any, responsibility io the 
matter. l ; 

Sir, I wiil not go isto the general diseussion of 
this subject; but 1 will say after so overwhelming a 
vote in the houss of ives, after an umanimi- 
1 unparalled upon gny question, it seemed to me 


gon.“ 


that the eonsiderbfien which ‘was due to that great 
organ of the popular will ought to have induced us 
to adopt the résolution of the hodse. How wif it be 
now, when you send all this bark to the house, with 
a preamble containing half a doten new principles, 
and a resolution changed in its whole character from 
that of the house, containing propositions which 
have been already voted down by the house? What 
will be the consequence? Why, you will reopen the 
discussion, make an issue between the two houses of 
congress, array one against thé’ other, and Present 
the aspect of a divided congress. The house has 
done an act; the senate has repudiated mat get, and 
yet we say we all desire unanimity. Sir, it is an 
utter want of ananimity, by keeping one house ar- 
rayed against the other, and both houses egainst tis 
president, as will he the case if this resolution be 
adopted There are senators whd even say that they 
blame the president for sending the question to con- 
grese, who say that, in doing so, the president com- 
mitted an act of indiscretion; and yet they say we 
act unly for the public good, and not from any feel- 
ing of hostility to the president. And what do they 
do? Why, they throw the whole subject back to the 
president, to be maneged in future according to his 
disoretion, although after having condemned him for 
a want of discretion in his past management. The 
president will not decline the discretion; he will go 
behind no bush. I have no doubt the president will 
lake the respensibility which is sought to be imposed 
on him. But that is no excusé for 98, if the peace 
of the country should be involved, for declining all 
responsibility which ought properly to rest upon our 
shoulders, for the purpose of strengthening the posi- 
tion of the government. 

For these reasons, and with the hope that this mat- 
ter may be put in a better shape, and that the house 
may afford us an opportunity of amending what we 
have done, I took the responsibility of voting against 
the resolution, and | would take that responsibility 
if I stood alone. [recollect that on another occa- 
sion, a few years ago, that I stood alone, and upon 
this I would stand alone, and die upon it alone, rather 
than pass an act so humiliating to the country. Sir, 
it will produce a contest between the two houses, a 
thing that we have all along desired to avoid; be- 
cause, from the beginning to the end, every body has 
conceded the moral power of our position consisted 


in our union of counsel, our standing shoulder to — 
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of the people; ! say, after a vote as large as that—a 
vote to such an astonishing extent, unanimous under 
the peculiar circumstances attending the organization 
of that house—after such a vote, I did think the se- 
nate ought, to some extent, to defer to the moral in- 
fluence of that vote. I think that if the senste had 
passed the house resulutions, and we had presented 
the moral spectacle to the world of a united con- 
gress, sustaining the president, the choice of the peo- 
ple, that we would have presented a moral force to 
Great Britain that would have made that power ſal- 
ier before she determined to bring this controversy 
to the arbitrament of the sword. But, as it is, what 
will be the substance of the despatches that will go 
to England by the next steamer? It will be “Hold on, 
hold your position; prepare your guns; announce 
your readiness for war} the divisions already mani- 
fested in America will be increased; their fears of 
war will be increased by your threats, and at last 
her majesty’s government may get the whole of Ore- 
These hopes will induce the British govern- 
menl to protract the negotiations; they will be no 
more willing to bring them, to a conclusion than be- 
fore; they will say these is the whole commercial 
interest of America clamoring ogainst a war under 
any circumstances; they will say here 3s a vote ef 
the senate in favor of a preamble instructing the 
president to open negotiations. sgain, and they. will 
observe, in a part of the rasolutipn, a declining, on 
the part of the senate, to take the responsibility of a 
The senate does hot say they want the treaty end- 
ed. Nosir, they want negotiation, bargaining, traffic 
to proceed; but they have not.declared that the con- 
vention shali end. This is the state of the case. 
‘The president told us he had done with negotiation, 
and he recommended the law-making power. to take 
up the subject; and, instead of doing so, they divid- 
ed, faltering, paltoring, maneoled, hampered, with a 
frightful unwillingness to meet responsibility—say- 
ing, ob! we leave it all to your discretion. ith all 
these things staring them in the face, do you« think 
Great Britain, whose trident already holds the world 
‘in awe, will crouch, will gel on her knees to‘ us 
Do you think you: will encourage Great Britain to 
give up any thing by showing your unwillingness to 
claim any thing? Not at ail. I shall, for one, vote, 
if i stand alone, against auoh a proceed ing, trusting 
that the final result of the business may produce a 


— 
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resolution more in accordance with the interests and 
dignity of the senate. 

IR. CRITTENDEN rose in reply, and said he would 
not sulſer imputations such as those which the gen- 
tleman had made against the action and character 
of the senate to pass altogether without natice.— 
What, asked Mr. C. is bis commission? and whence 
is it derived? and who authorised him to assume here 
the air and tone of pre-eminence which 20 strongly 
marks his language when addressing the senate?— 
“On what meat does this our Ceaser feed,” that 
he is to rise here and lecture us for decisions for 
which we have deemed it our duty to come? Where 
did be come from? Is it the office of chairman of 
the committee on foreign relations which war- 
rants him, in his own opinion, to put. on these airs 
of authority? to assume this predominance? and to 
lecture us as to our official duty, as he has now done? 
The senate had just adopted a resolution popes 
to it by the senator from Maryland, (Mr. R. John- 
son), when the gentleman from Ohio gets up and 
says in his place that the senate has humiliated it- 
sel(—that it bas adopted a miserable, feeble, palter- 
ing, contracted, and (as he would have said) abject 
and slavish resolution. Let me tell bim that he does 
not know this vody., nor the material of which it is 
composed. And iet me add, there is another and a 
more difficult lesson which I fear the senator has 

et to Jearn, and that is, to know himself. When he 

nows himself a.little better, he will be ju circum. 
stances better to appreciate what is{due from him to 
the senate. He may vaunt himself in his assumed 
office of exclusive vindicator of the president of the U. 
Staies, and defender of the honor of the house of re- 
presentatives; but that gives him no warrant to treat 
this body with a want of consideration. As a mem- 
ber of the senate, I fecl that its dignity has been as- 
sailed, and its character traduced. My own personal 
share in the remarks of the gentleman, and my own 
personal sense of injury and offence, are absorbed in 
the stronger conviction of the disrespect which has 
been manifested towards this body. The senate has 
adopted the stibstance of a resolution which I had the 
honor myself to offer, and the gentleman has felt him 
seit authorized to characterize a resolution which had 
juet received the sanction of this body as a poor, 
paltry, faltering, timid, tremulous thing. I can tell 
that senator that the majority of this senate and the 
humble individual who now addresses it are as httlo 
moved by the dread of any responsibility but that of 
forern-renn.cathea chairman of tha cammittay on 


Does it belong to this body to submit to remarks, 
bo matter with what force or vehemence of gesti- 
culation and loudness of tone they may be delivered, 
which convey injurious imputations on its official 
course and public acts? 1, for one, shall not stand 
here to be rebuked, nor to hear this senate schooled 
or called to account by any auch authority. The 
gentleman undertakes to make himself the advocate 
and defender of the house of representatives. Why, 
sir, who or what is the bouse of representatives of 
the United States that it stands in need of such an 
advocate? The gentleman’s advocacy of one of the 
houses of congress is equally an act of supereroga- 
tion, shall I say assumption, with his rebuke of the 
other. 


Who here hss arraigned the house of repre- 
sentatives? Who ıs there among us who does not 
think of and treat it with the most profound re- 
spect? Who among us is now to learn from that 
very experienced gentleman that the house of re- 
presentatives is a co-ordinate branch of the Ameri- 
can government? And when before did any member 
of this body rise in his place and teil us that we are 
to be controlled ia our action here by the action of 
majorities, or the largeness of majorities, in the 
other house of congress? The gentleman tells of the 

majority by which a certain resolution bes passed 
another body, and he brings that here as an argu- 
ment to govern end control us in our legislative ac- 
uon. hat would the other house of ress 
. think of a member there who should tell them that 
the senate had passed a certain meesure, and that 
out of a decent respect to the senate they must 
pass it too? Would not that house think as vilely 
4f us, could we be actuated by such a motive, as 
we, in the like case, should be warranted in thinking 
of them? As the presiding officer of this body, I ap- 
peal to you whether, in speaking in this chamber of 
votes and majorities of a co-ordinate branch, on the 
subject before us, the member from Ohio has not 
viojated more thao tbe mere rules of order of the 
senate? The theory of the constitution is, that the 
two branches of the legislature thall act indepen- 
dently vt each otber; and the rule which forbids a 
reference to what is done in the other branch has 
iu foundation in that principle. It is for you to 
judge whether both the rule and the principle have 
pot here been viviated. The gentleman is chairman 


of the committee on foreign relstions; but what con- 
fidence are we to repose in his lectures addressed to 
us on great national affairs, while he is himself 
wanting in respect lo the body to which he belongs. 
In attempting to influence this senate by holding up 
to us the course of the house, he has violated the 
order of the senste and treated it with disrespect. 
We are not to be influenced in that way, much 
less is that gentleman to hector over us and tell us 
that we are bouhd to this or that course of action, 
because the house of representatives has adopted it. 
How would they submit to such an indignity? I 
hope that no more such language will be permitted 
here. It is offensive. The gentleman tells us that 
the president will hide behind no bush. What does 
he mean? Does he mean that the senate will do iv— 
If not, was his remark of that innocent sort of rhe- 
toric which has no meaning in it? The gentleman is 
calling upon us for unanimity; he is beseeching us 
to be unanimous. Why, sir, was the like ever heard? 
A gentleman in a small minority of this body, calling 
upon us continually for unanimity! He very mo- 
destly requires that all the other members of this 
body should at once abandon their own opinions, 
and go aver to the very small minority to which he 
belongs. Sir, could the gentleman’s comprehensive 
ingenuity point out no other mode of srriving at una- 
nimity? Suppose the gentleman himself should pack 
up, with all his dignities of chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, and go over to the ma- 
jority; would not thet be some approach to unani- 
mity? No, sir, that will not do. e are are all, | 
suppose, to consent that our views shall be unheeded, 
and we are all to come- over to him as the great 
standard-bearer, beneath whose banner alone all na- 
tional unanimity, all patriotic unanimity, all unani- 
mity becoming an American, is to be found. Yes, 
sir. There is to be nocontraband here. The flag is 
to cover every thing, and to be the witness of the 
pationality of all over which it is spread, and of the 
gentleman, as one of those who are under it. Really, 
sir, | have supposed it to be a possible case that a 
man may bave as much patriotism and as much bra- 
very, in the ordinary ecenes of human life, as even 
the senator himself, and yet not rally under that 
standard. The gentleman seems to think he has an 
unanswerable claim to invoke eur unanimity, be- 
CBttew he tolls ys at for many a long year he him- 


th 
selfon a gr PN “solitary and 
alone.” He was then, I ims gie, . se 


Anne. = Emco? unanimity, 

But, mark it, sir, such was the effect, such the in- 
fluence of that magnanimous example, that now the 
senate and all mankind are come to raily round the 
gentleman from Ohio. True, he says it took five 
years to accomplish this. Now, sir, will not the se- 
nator have magnanimity enough to allow us five 
years to resign our principles and our convictions 
and adopt his? Or does he demand instant submis- 
sion? And 1s that his new doctrine of unanimity? 


l had thought, according to the arrangement pro- 
posed, that we were to-day to do little else than 
vote. We all know that that senator, both here in 
his place and in all his personal intercourse with us, 
has expressed the greatest possible desire and soli- 
citude that we would fix upon a day when we should 
arrive at a result in this matter; and yet now, when 
that day is come, when the gentleman's own a 
pointed time has arrived, the course of the senate 
which he so earnestly invoked, and which was to 
bring our deliberations to a close, has only quickened 
him to renewed efforts in protonging this contest.— 
He now tells us that he will vole against all resolu- 
tions; as we have not adopted his amendment, he 
goes against the whole. ell sir, be it so; the gen- 
tleman's course may no doubt be a cause of great 
regret, and he may consult his personal dignity by 
standing alone another five years and waiting in 
eae grendeur till all the senate and all congress 
shal} flock and congregate about him. [Achilles in 
his tent! Yes, sir, Achilles in bis tent! (Lau hier] 
I would still recommend the lesson to which f have 
once referred—know thyself! It is the wisest lesson 
that any man can learn. 

The honorable gentleman finds out now, for the 
first time, that the ‘preamble which the senate has 
adopied is entirely incoherent and irrelevant to the 
other portion of tbe resulution The senate, it seems, 
did not know this, for they have just adopted both. 
And how does he make it ou? Tue president bas 
ssked us to authorise him to give notice to Great 
Britain of the termination of the convention. This 
resolution does authorise him. And what more? [t 
deciares it to be desirable that he should give the 
notice and should abrogate the convention. Now, 1l 
ack, is there any thing inconsistent in this? As I un- 
derstand the matter it is an exact compliance with 
the recommendation of the president. But it is now 
Hirst discovered by the senator from Ohio that there 
19 ao consistency in it, and he goes against the whole. 
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Mc. President, I have no pleasure in this sort of 
animadversion—it gives me no sort of satisfaction 
whatever; but I cannot and will not sit bere and 
allow such language and see such airs of superiority 
and supercilious arrogance without a reply. We 
have had quite enough of it and to spare, snd from 
the same quarter. The gentleman seeks by vehe 
mence of gesticulation and volume of sound to give 
effect to what he is pleased to say; and, really, sir, 
in some of his gestures the gentleman is not only 
offensive but really alarming. Notwithstanding some 
reasonable measure of natural courage, gentlemen 
not accustomed to arms, and whose training has only 
been in bodies of a political character, might suffer 
some personal apprehension. Sir, the gentleman 
may get up a panic here, and there is no telli 
what may be the effect of a panic. I have heard o 
panics in armies producing effects the most terrible; 
I have heard of stempadoes and many other things 
equally terrible; but here, sir, we have been told 
that the resolution we have gdupted is a misersble 
paltry thing; that the senate is pakering in a double 
sense; that it is hiding behiad the busb; that it is 
skulk ing from responsibility and presuming to differ 
from the house of representatives. And all this 
is brandished over us with a magnificence of style 
and manner that really, sir, I scarce know where 
the senate stands or what is to become of it. 

There is a word or two more I wish to add before 
I sit down. I hope we shall get all Oregon. I hope 
we may have it up to 54° 40’; but if I can't get all 
that, I for one am willing to submit to take 49°. But 
do not like to hear it said that I am on the records 
of the senate as having voted that our title is good 
up to 54° 40’; yet l Gnd that statement expressly 
made in a speech of his which I shall here quote. 

[Mr. C. here read an extract from a speech for- 
merly delivered by Mr. Allen.] 

The senator told us he had it recorded in a volume 
before him. Yes, sir, the gentleman makes speeches, 
and puts them in books, and lays them before him, 
and then quotes them to us as documents,“ | sup 
pose, according to the reading of my honorable Iriend 
from New York, (Mr. Dickinson.) 

[Here Mr. C. read further from the the speech of 
Mr. Allen.] 

The gentleman says the bill, on its very face and 
by name, declared our title good up to the Russian 
boundary. I deny that the senate eves passed a bill 

-ting any such declaration. The gentleman, per- 


baps, may not Dare teen onerectly reported. 1 re- 
member, indeed, that we had a bit be fore us in 


which we proposed to legislate ſor Oregon as far as 
England had legislated, and to provide laws which 
were to operate during our joint occupancy with 
England of the whole territory. The operation of 
the law was to be extended over the whole territory, 
but that looked to, and expressly provided for, a 
state of joint occupancy, and neither declared nor 
implied that we had any exclusive title to the whole 
or to any part. That was not the question mooted. 
The question was as to the extension of our laws 
over own citizens; and what less could we say than 
that the laws should extend to them wherever they 
might be, in any and every part of the lerritory.— 
Yet this bill bas been cited and given to the public 
as a recorded document proving that the senate, by 
its vote, had declared that our right was clear and 
unquestionable up to 54° 40 deg. 


Mr. Aten said he thought the extraordinary re- 
marks made by the senator from Kentucky would 
justify a reply, though to reply to all of them would 
take a considerable time. The senator desired to 
know, (continued Mr. A.) under what commission 1 
speak? He must really be an intelligent senator to 
be under the necessity of asking such a question. 1 
speak under the commission of a state as respectable 
in every particular as any other state in the union. I 
speak under the commission of that character which 
| bear as a man; a character as unsullied, sir, as that 
of the senator from Kentucky, or any of those with 
whom he acts. I speak, sir, under the commission 
which a sense of duty imposes upon a senator as 
deeply interested in the welfare of his country as 
that senator, or those with whom he acts. ‘These 
ace the commissions which have rendered it neces- 
sary that I should speak, and of these the jeers of 
the senalor cannot deprive me, cilber at present or 
in future. Commissions, every one of which I intend 
to fulfil, and to live up to; and in doing soi will 
never be found contributing to the sacrifice of the 
rights or the honor of my country. . 

‘Tbe senator says the first great duty of a man is 
to know himself. He knows that; and it is very 
strange that, knowing himself, he had not remained 
silont upon this occasion, and not come forth here to 
do every thing which be charges me with doing, by 
entering Into a voluntary defence of the senate. 
Tue senate must nave come to a preity pass if it re- 
quires the gentleman to dome forward as ite attorney 
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general to vindicate its chsracter. He asks me under 
what commission I defend the house of representa- 
tives? [ ask him under what commission he presumes 
to be the organ of the senate, and the keeper of its 
eharacter? 

Mr. Critrenven. I do not; but, as one of the body, 
I think it right to defend myself, and those with 
whom Í act. . 

Mr. Auten. The senator speaks for the whole 
body. I speak of the whole body. The difference 
between the senator and myself is, that he speaks 
for the body, and I speak of the acts of the body. 
have as much interest in the senate, in its character 
and conduct, as the senator from Kentucky. I am 
part and parcel of the body, and the proportion 
which 1 bear to the body, can neither be increased 
nor diminished by the remarks of the senator. His 
remarks in reference to individuals here, and his 
grotesque faces, cannot have the least effect. His 
ealogies cannot elevate them nor his sneers depress. 
I want to know what it is that 1 have done to the 
senator which makes him so hasty, on every ocea- 
sion when I speak, to rise up and address his rebukes 
to me? Has he a private pique? I know of nono; I 
can imagine none. It must be that he thus comes 
forward because he supposes he is in duty bound to 
take upon himself the guardianship of the senate. I 
do not deny the senator's right. I only say that it 
bespeaks some complacence on his part, that, when 
any thing is said, up he jumps and performs the part 
of an attorney general; assuming, as in this case, that 
the senate had been abused; an assumption not at all 
justified by the fact. I spoke of the public acts of 
the body just as the senator speaks of the house of 
representatives. Are we not at liberty to speak 
of our own acts, or the acts of any branch of the 
government When we speek of an act which 
has been done, shall we be met with the charge, 
You are attacking a branch of the government; you 
Must not interfere with it; you must not refer to 
what has heretofore been done by congress, or you 
will iacur the charge of making an attack upon con- 
gress? I think the gentleman's imagination has carri- 
ed him rather too far in the execution of his assumed 
commission. The long practice of the gentleman as 
attorney general, may have given bim a fondness for 
this sort of advocacy which he exercises here; per- 


haps his leaning that way is so great that he does | fù 


not recollect he is now filling that office. I can 
now account for his distorted view o f 

no other light. Not a wase can Dè said but, out- 
springing hfs broad shield, he cries, “Stop; not one 
inch further. Behold the shield of Achilles—not in 
his tent; oh, no—Achilles ad vanced to war, shield on 
arm!” 

But I again repest that I am utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for the unnecessary wrath of the senator. Ho 
says that [ spoke disparagingly, derogatorily, rebuk- 
ingly, of this body. When, I pray? He speaks of 
my manner. The manner of the senator from Ken- 
tucky is to make faces; my manner is to make ges- 
tures. He thivks the audience will be alarmed at 
my gesticulations. Well, they will be compensated 
by a hearty Jaugh at the faces made by the senator. 
I mean no harm by speaking in a loud tone; and if 
people are here who come to be entertained, they 
cannot fail to be so, seeing that we have comedy as 
well as tragedy enacted. 


Now, in regard to the bill relating to Oregon, to 
which allusion has been made, the senator says it 
waa only for extending our laws over Oregon. There 
is some little ditference, the senator would find, be- 
tween that enaciment and British legislation upon 
the same subject. Iwo acts were passed by Great 
Britain—ope in 1801, and the other in 1824. In these 
acts no limits were assigned; they might be constru- 
ed to extend throughout the Russian portion of the 
continent, und from the confines of the Missouri to 
the Pacific. They were entirely undefined as to li- 
mits. Did we pase our act in that way? Far from it. 
With the true charscteristics of our countrymen, we 
went with compass and chain in hand; we leit nothing 
to implication, nothing doubtful in the minds of our 
citizens within what limits they would be protected 
by our law. The language of the law is not general. 
(Mr. Allen bere read a portion of the get.] These 
aro the words of the act asserting our claim, for 
which the senate voted, and which the senate pass 
ed. What right had we to limit our clam there? 
Why go to that parucular boundary? Why choose 
that particular degree of latitude, even going 80 mi- 
nutely as to mention the minutes? Yes, sir; we were 
determined to claim every acrepand we even pro- 
ſessed that we would in future grant to our citizens 
land cuextensive wilh the limits defined in the bill; 
and granting land is an act of sovereignty. it is the 
highest act of sovereignty in regard to property. Thus 
the senate dees stand committed, as | before said, to 
the whole extent of our title, in so many words, by 
degrees and minutes ef degrees. 


The British left their limits undefined. They could 
under that law claim all, or more, from the Colum- 
bia river up to the Russian boundary, or up to the 
Frozen ocean, and come down to the confines of the 
Missouri. There was nothing in the act to limit 
them. They were bounded only by the absence of 
political jurisdiction. Not so with us; we have done 
very differently; we have, by metes and bounds, act- 
ing on the true American principle, marked out our 
boundary with accuracy; and sej down our northern 
limits at 540 40%. 

Mr. Crittenpen rose to make some observations 
in reply, when the presiding officer remarked that 
this personal discussion had gone far enough, and he 
begged the gentlemen would desist from pursuing it 
further. It was, he said, with great reluctance that 
he felt himself obliged to interfere. 

Mr. Crirtenpen remarked that it would have 


keen well if the objection from the chair had been 


made at an earlier period. 
Mr. ALLxN hoped the senator would be allowed to 
proceed. 


Mr. Crittenpen. Certainly;, I claim the same 
right the senator from Ohio has enjoyed. I trust 
there is one member of this body for whom I have a 
right to speak, and he happens to be the one who is 
assailed by the senator from Ohio. Sir, I am con 
tent to learn from any body. I would even learn 
from a blackguard how to improve my manners, of 
trom him who has the slightest, flimsiest claim to be 
called a gentleman. 


if ] have acted a part, it is a part I intended, and 
I doubt whether the language I employed was con- 
sidered farcical by any other than the senator from 
Ohio. I presume to be among the humblest of my 
friends; but, whatever may be the deficiency of my 
capacity, I hold in detestation, I feel an irresistible 
inclination to put down arrogance and impudence, 
from whatever quarter it may come. I have po 
doubt it is a faust, but itis a fault which the rebukes 
and animadversions of my best friends have not en- 
ticely cured me of much less am I to be schooled 
out of it by such a teacher as the senator from Ohio. 
Sir, I ventured to ask by what authority the se- 
nator from Ohio presumed to read lectures to sena. 
tors here—by what cummission he undertook 5 as- 
Osi 1 . SU on 
d n oracular position, and as sense—of hiding 
perma the bush—of committing acts of humiliation. 
I ask by what warrant any senator dure 
dress the senate in that manner? By what aera 
By what prerogative? And I am answered, it is by 
commission from the state of Ohio; and that that 
state is one of the most respectable in the union. 
Sir, the gentleman can say sothing of thet that will 
not meet my hearty concurrence. That great state 
of the west! Her children are scarcely more proud 
of her than J, one ber nearest neighbors. But the 
gentleman will excuse me for being a little incre- 
dulous as to the gxtent of that commission, The 


commission of which he speaks is to perform the P 


part of a gentleman. The state of Ohio never gave 
a commission to any one to violate the rules of de- 
corum; to stand up with assumed superciliousness, 
and to give orders and to dictate to senators what 
course they ought to pursue. The commission of 
the gentleman comes from another source. I wish I 
were at liberty, consistently with the rules of order, 
to say from what source it comes—to speak out my 
whole mind on the subject. 


Among the least } think of the gentleman’s errors 
I liked to have said preeumptions—it seems his 
belief that Ihave made him a particular object of 
attention, and that I have been extremely anxious 
on all occasions to reply to him. Well, sir, there 
may be some object of ambition to be attained by 
having a formidable name, or a great man for an an- 
tagonisi; to attack an Achilles or a Hector, when 
victory might make a man’s fortune, and defeat de- 
tract nothing from bis fame. 


But has the gentleman dreamed it was this sort of 
fame that | sought—that it was the light reflected 
from bis name, in which I sought to warm or iltu- 
minate myself? If he believed this he is entirely 
mistaken—altogether wrong. Never did | expect, 
humble as my name may be, to borrow any lustre 
from him; acd I believe 1 can appeal to you, Mr. 
President, to bear ine witness when 1 say that, as 
often as the illustrious hero has presented himself 
in the field, I have never sought to gain renown by 
touching even bis shield. 1 am not altogether un- 
ambitious; very likely I have ambition; but through 
my ignorance, I never knew it could be obtained in 
this way. 

1 can promise the gentleman another thing, aud l 
hope it may be the means vf peace between us, that 
I shull not seek him out; but if he ever attacks wy 
dignity, or gives offence, as 1 thought he intended, 


disagreeable as it ght be, I would never allow the 


time to pass; if I were bedridden I would get ont of 
it to make a last attack. 

Mr. Aven here interposed to remark that he had 
never made an attack on the senator with the inten- 
tion of doing him wrong; his observations had been 
general, and intended to be applied in a general 
sense. | | 

Mr. Caitrewpen. I will not undertake to say what 
the intentions of the senator were; his meaning is for 
himself to explain; his remarks I think, however, 
pretty accurately indicate hu meaning. 

Mr. ALLEN again observed that he did not intend 
by any thing be had said to offer an insult to an 
senator; and if it were assumed that he did, he woul 
only say it was assumption without justification. — 

Mr. Crirrenpew. I am very glad the senator has 
explained away the offence of his remarks. J am 
not very difficult to be satisfied; but the gentleman 
alleged that we had committed an act of humilia- 
tion; that-we had dodged behind the bush; that we 
had shuoned responsibility. These things, he said; 
what he meant, I leave to all to judge. Ifthe gen- 
tleman did not mean what his words import, the best 
advice I can give him is that which { heard once 
given to a member of congress, not to speak until he 
had something to say. l 

The question then recurred on ordering the reso- 
lution as amended to a third reading, and it was de» 
cided as follows: 

YEAS—Messra. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, 


J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayion, Dix, 


Greene, Huywood, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson, of Maryland, Johnson, of Louisiana, Lew. 
McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Moréhead, Niles, Pearce, 
Pennybacker, Posies, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons. Speight, 
Turney. Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, —40. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese. Bright, 
Case, I'nomas Clayton, Dickinson, Evans. Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Jenness, Semple, Surgeon, Westeoit—14 


SPEECH OF MR. CRITTENDEN, OF KY. 
ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 


IN SENATE, APRIL 16, 1846. 

Mu. Crirrenpen said he was very sensible, not- 
withetanding the inherent importance of the subject, 
that the senate were much too weary to take any 
interest in his repetition of what had already been 
much better said by others. 

Nenne Y- howd ratdnto ded mg had the 
honor of originally introducing the resolution which 
was the immediate subject to be acted upon, it 
seemed incumbent upon him to say something in 
support of it before the vote was taken. He should 
compress what he had to say into as brief a space 
as possible, confining himself to a very general 
survey of those questions which it seemed essential 
to consider, in order to decide considerately and 
rightly co the propriety or impropriety of the notice 

roposed. 

ldo not (said Mr. C.) consider it necessary to en- 
ter on an investigation of the titles and pretensions 
of the parties to the territory of Oregon. Great 
Britain on the one side and the United States on the 
other have long asserted conflicting rights and pre- 
tensions in and to the territory on the northwest coast 
of North America, between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific, and between the parallels of 42° and 
540 40’. It 1s in relation to this spacious region that 
these 5 have been in dispute from the adop- 
tion of the constitution to the present day. Our 
claim is founded on the exploration and settlement 
of the Columbia river between the years 1802 and 
1810. The claims of Great Britain originated long 
before, being dated as far back as 1790, on a treaty 
between Great Britain and Spain, by which she ex- 
torted, if you will, a recognition of an equal right 
on her part to trade and make settlements in any 
portion of the territory not previously spy san by 
the subjects of another power. Ever since that day, 
and dowa to the present day, she has drawn her 
title from the explorations of British navigators and 
from the settlements on Frazer's river. ‘bere are 
two important rivers flow ing through that territory— 
the Columbia and Frazer's river; the one explored 
and eettled by the Americans, the other explored and 
settled by the British; the forwer emptying itself into 
the Pacific between the latitudes of 46° and 47°, and 
the latter between 49° and 50°. 

This is the great outline of the dispute. It is not 
necessary that I should turn to all the arguments 
used by either party in support and confirmation of 
their claims, nor to refer the senate to all the an ` 
cient voyages and explorations, and all the sym- 
bolical ceremonies by way of taking possession on 
various points of the coast; for these are at best but 
frail materials for the foundation of a title, whe- 
ther we look to the dictates of sound reason or to 
the jaw of nations. ‘The clear and promineat facte 
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— 


on which titles to newly discovered territory rest solid foundation. We should have had a strong pow- 
are actual possession and occupation. It is by this er on the spot; and who, being well able to maintain 
that our claims on the Columbia have been acquired, | their own rights and claims, by force if necessary, it 
and on which they may be defended and maintained, | would scarce have been worth while for any foreign 
And, if we hold this to be a good ground of title. in power to assail them in prosecuting any doubtful or 
our own hands, we must concede it to be as good a | unfounded claims. 


ground in the hands of others. They appeal to facts But, as things now stand, we have no power to 
of the same kind as we do; and how can we insist choose. The question has been brought into the 
on them in the one case, and deny them in the other? g rena of our party strifes, and the attempt has been 
We must therefore admit occupation and settlement | made to identify it with them. Who is it that has 
by Great Britain to be good ground of title, unless thus prematurely agitated this question? By what 
we can show that the occupation has been effected means has it been effected? I do not ask these ques- 
apd maintained by force, and contrary to the laws tions in any spirit or any design of reproaching any 
of nations. But out of these facts complicated ques- body: I speak only of the fact; and . ask, by 
tions arise, which connect themselves with the mat- whom has this question been thus prematurely intro- 
ter now before us. These are questions to employ the | duced? How is it that, instead of being reserved as 
strictest and most Jaborious researches of historians;| a matter for diplomatic arrangement, this ball of 
and it is difficult even for them, though among the | discord has been tossed into these halls and madé a 
most learned of writers, and having all requisite subject of agitating discussion in an arena from 
materials of knowledge within their reach, to trace | which it ought to have been sedulously excluded?— 
out all the obscure evidences of early discovery and | The first open and prominent attempt to this was 
the doubtful vestiges of remote and equivocal acts | made at the Baltimore Convention—a political as- 
of seliſement and ownership, which lie hid in ob- demplage of gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
scure histories of Jet more obscure voyages, and but for purposes entirely different. Certain indivi- 
apochryphal discoveries and symbolical ceremonies duals of that assembly drew up resolutions, in which 
of taking possession of wild and unsettled or barba- this of our alleged right to the whole of Oregon up 
rous countries. The records of the first settlements to 54° 40’ was identified as a tenet of the party 
made in a country comparatively unknown are most | creed, to be maintained by all the appliances of par- 
imperfect; and on these imperfect traces abstruse | ty discipline. We have even been told here, on the 
questions of international law arise Which are diffi- | foor of this chamber, in this senate of the United 
cult of solution, by the ablest jurists. Such is the ge- Slates, that the senators belonging to the democratic 
neral nature and such the inherent difficulties of our | party, and the whole party as a body, and the exe- 
controversy with Great Britain respecting the terri- cutive himself as chosen by them, are bound by this 
tory on the northwest ‘coast, now familiarly known resolution; and that they would be treacherous, and 
as the territory of Oregon. the president most of all, to the extent they dared 


it will be the effect of the controversy itself; it 
will be the result of ill temper on both sides, and 
a want of wisdom in managing an affair of some 
delicacy. 

We have negotiated from 1807 until now, nearly 
forty years, and yet without any practical result,— 
It has been but a course of ineffectual ‘diplomacy .— 
And why? Because during that whole time the Bri- 
lish possession has been sheltered under the conven- 
tion which we now propose to annul. Our diplo- 
macy has been nearly theoretical, and wholly with- 
out consequences; because each party could retire 
from the contest if it did not like the terms offered. 
If this has been the result for more than thirty years, 
it is not likely to continue to be so if the negotiation 
is conducted under the like circumstances? The 
British are now in the joint occupation of the territo- 
ry with us. She will derive from the division of the 
lerritory less advantage than she now enjoys. Will 
She not rather have the present state of things con- 
tinue? Certainly she will: it is natural she should, 
and, so long as the convention continues, all negoti- 
ation between us will be without consequence, as it 
is without responsibility. Either party can retire 
from the argument, and wait for a better prospect 
of success. But when the convention shall have 
been abrogated, the subject then becomes practical, 
and negotiation, instead being mere theory, hypo- 
thesis, and diplomatic logie, becomes a respectable, 
effectual thing; and, instead of either party hav- 
ing a shelter to ly to whenever the course of ne- 
gotiation has an unfavorable aspect upon its inte- 
rests, both of them must look each other solemn- 
ly in the face, under the conviction that unless 
they can agree the result may and probably must be 
war. 


Here, then, they will feel themselves to be mus 
under an awſul responsibility. Is it hoping too muel 
to anticipate that, when the shelter is taken off from 
both, and a practical appeal is made to them in be- 
half of peace, by the sacrifices which must attend 
a war—is it, I say, too much to hope that, thus 
pressed, they may come to some amicable settle- 
ment? At all events, I ask, does the continuance of 
both parties under the covert of this convention pro- 
mise an easier future to either? No; no, sir, no.— 
Every day, every hour, every subject mooted, every 
argument employed, increases the interest which 
both nations feel respecting the rights in dispute, 
wf a ante nronortionably increases the difficulties 
of a settlement. What, tree, shell we gain by re- 
fusing the notice? Shall we gain any increase of 
paan or the rights of possession? Not at all. 

e shall gain nothing but an increased probability 
of war. Lean view the matter in no other paint 
of view. It only postpones the difficulty, and there- 
by increases it the more. That which we put off 
to-day from the apprehensions of danger at a 
distance, we must approach tomorrow under dan- 
— 2 by delay. Why, then, not meet it at 
onc 


There is another advantage which will arise from 
giving notice. It is said that the great mass of emi- 
eh to Oregon go there from the United States.— 

hat is the effect of this, so long as the convention 
continues? Jt is nothing more than joint occupation; 


existing convention for some years tocome. The 
controversy could then have been reopened with 
better means and better prospects on our part.— 


a Negotiation was entered into for the adjustment of | westward till it has passed the Rocky Mountains and 
the claims of the two nations on the northwest coast, taken possession o our settlers there. They ar 
which terminated in the convention we are now interspersea an Wg“ with the subjects o 
t molin popet eee sespective countries. eighbors who have 
Was ex pressiy encetru twa aho by that treaty it heretofore lived in harmony and t good will 


other—look coldly on each other, and at length 
come to regard each other with a hostile spirit, 
until at length difficulties spring up, and they will 
l ii | ) i be prepared on both sides, to settle their quarrels 
acquisition by either of those rights which accrue by a resort to force: blood will soon be shed; and 
from settlément, Under this mutual convention the | then a war will be forced upon us, whether we will 
disputes of the parties were quieted, and so remain- or not. 

ed till 1827, sees the convention expited by 155 OWN; ‘This question must, therefore. be disposed of in 
limitation. Negotiations were a ain had, and it was * Ta F : 
atlempted to settle all difficulties by a division of the aan ene ee it by adapting 7 


territory; but, that attempt failing, it. was finally 
agreed that the joint occupation of the whole by both 
parties should continue indefinitely until the treaty 
should be abrogated after a previous notice by o.e 
party to the other of twelve months. It is under this 
latter convention that we have held the territory 
down to this daß. 

Recently, another negotiation has been entered 
into to settle forever all territorial disputes between 
thé two governments, by agreeing upon a boundary 
between their possessions and ours. But this also 
failed; and the president, in announcing to us that 
result in his annual message, recommends that con- 
gress shall make provision for this giving notice to 


tice 

The reasons for this are, I think, sufficiently obvi- 
ous. The objection to giving the notice proposed 
is, that it will not facilitate negotiation; that it is a 
one joint tenant ona portion of an estate gives him 
an exclusive right to the whole. It 18 but joint oc- 
cupation after all; but let the convention be abolish- 
ed, and then every act of settlement enures to the 
benefit of your title. Not so under the convention. 
So long as that treaty continues every individual 
settler holds the country as much for England as for 
the United States. He is one-half an Englishman 
and the other half an American, His possession 
excludes neither England nor America; it exclides 
only aliens—that is, parties who are alien to the 
convention, and were not included in it or contem- 
plated by it. I think, therefore, that the prospect 
of negotiation is increased and not impeded by the 
notice. Only let us give the notice in such a man- 
ner as not to create difficulty: let us give itin terms 
of amity and without circumstances of offence, 
as we really intended, and it will increase the pro- 
babilities of negotiation and. lessen the dangers of 
war. If, however, it fails in this object, war will 
then be imminent. What then? I have ever believed 
that the safest way to secure peace is boldly to con- 
front danger. It is often necessary that we should 
turn our faces to the re. So long as we delay and 
hesitate, the difficulty is increasing on our hands,— 
l am satisfied that the danger arising even from in- 
effectual negotiation, will be less than the danger 
produced by leaving the whole matter 10 accident 


regarded by England, and will operate to diminish 
the chances of a peaceful settlement of the difficul- 
ty. In itself, the notice is not an unfriendly mea- 
sure; it is a conventional provision. We bargained 
with Great Britain for the right to give such a no- 
tice whenever we pleased, and we concéde to her a 
similar right on her part. But, though not a hostile 
measure in itself, it may, by the terms in which it is 
conveyed, be made to have the appearance and the 
tone of defiance; while, on the other hand, the terms in 
which it is given may clearly show that it is desired 
only as a means of amicable settlement. Its hostile 
character, if it has any, must arise from the cir- 


the expiration of twelve months. The immediate 


question now before the senate is, whether we shall 


1827. This, | think, would have been an efficient | circumstances alone Which can possibly expuse it to 
policy; because, whatever may have been the state | the interpretation of being an unlriendly measure,— 
of things in the territory in time past, it is certainly If, then, the measure be not hostile in itself, and if 
true that recently the emigration to Oregon is main- | the terms in which it is given, instead of menace or 
ly from the United States. Under the silent opera- defiance, breathe only the spirit of peace, how can it 
tion of this continued emigration, we should have be considered as ollensive, and why should we sup- 
had, whenever the question of title came to be set- pose beforehand that it will be so understood? It is 
tled by arms, if that were unavoidable, a power on | said that it will not facilitate a settlement. How- 
the spot quite capable of maintaining their own rights, | ever that may be, it certainly will not increase the 
Our settlers would have spread themselves over the | danger of war. It is certainly true that, after all, 
territory; and, although J grant that this would not; when we shall have given the notice in the most 
have increased. or strengthened, or in any manner amicable spirit and the most amicable terms, we 
affected our legal right to the country, yet it would, may nevertheless fall in the negotiation, and war and the chances of collision between British and 
in fact, havesatiorded a strong practical ‘Support to may be the result. But, if war does come, it will Americans in Oregon. Do gentlemen suppose that 
rights as had, and which, rested on u just. and | not be in Consequence of the notice now proposed: | that those men—Americans by birth—children of 
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the American soil, and trained under American in. 
stitution—scan here the fervent voices uttered in this 
hall without having their feelings of nationality ex- 
cited; without having’ any national jealousies ex- 
cited in their breast; with no spirit of competition 
and rivalry? No, sir, it cannot be. Those feelings, 
lostead of being diminished, will be increased by 
distance. They will be but the stronger as that dis- 
tance increases. Our brethren in Oregon will fee! 
those stropg yearnings which induce an exile to 
look back with kindling affection on the home he 
leaves bebind him, and to drag at each remove a 
lengthening chain.” The feelings which exist 
among his people and at the seat of his government 
will an echo in his heart, and will there mingle 
With all the strength of the filial and the loyal; pas- 
sion. It is not safe to leave great questions of na- 
tional peace to all the fervor of popular excitement. 
Collisions will be almost inevitable. Exaggerated 
and one-sided statements will be carried home to 
both governments. National resentment will be kind- 
led by tales of blood; massacres wil! multiply in the 
territory and will be multiplied seven-fold by the 
public prints; and thus, before you can stop it, or 
make preparation to meet it, a war will be made to 
your hands. 


_ This state of things will be guarded against by 
giving the notice now. When the people in the ter- 
ritory know that their joint occupation is soon to end, 
and that the subject is under discussion by their re- 
spective governments, they will be content to wait 
quietly, till they see the end arrived at. Thus the 
two governments will retain the question in their 
own hands; but, rely upon it, if you cast ii off, the 
people wili tuke it up, You may avoid danger here 
or a moment, but you do but create danger at a dis- 
tanco, and permit a state of things to arise under 
which the convention which you refuse to annul 
must soon annul itself. That treaty, when made, 
may have been, and | think it was, wise. l cannot 
agree with some gentlemen who have expressed an 
apposite opinion. The convention, in my judgment, 
was a wise one when made; it was demanded by the 

circumstances and by the interests of both countries. 
But, however judicious it may then have been, it 
cannot be permitted to remain; it is inapplicable to 
the present state of things. Only look at the result: 
Euglish laws prevailing over English settlers and 
American laws governing American settlers: a 
the two classes of settlers intermiegted m dally in- 
tercourse and tho nearest connexion—what sort of a 
government will that be? Instead of a government 
preserving peace, protecting rights of person and 
property and administering justice, it will be, ratber, 
a legal invitation to fight—a governmental stimulus 
to both parties to collision and mutual slaughter.— 
Its very ſeebleuess will be a provocative to violence 
—a constant temptation and source of irritation na- 
turally leading to outrage. Supposing a dispute 
arises or a wrong is done, it cannot be seitled before 
an English judge, because the American settler will 
never submit to English jurisdiction. It cannot be 
settled belore an American judge, because the Eng - 
lish settler will make the like refusal. What peace, 
then, can there be in a conflict of laws and a conflict 
of jurisdictions? It can lead only to anarchy; it 
can prove only a source of “confusion worse con- 
founded.” The time has come when the territory is 
fast becoming peopled— when there exists there, in- 
stead of a few scattered Lunters, a social community; 
d law is necessary to its safety and well being.— 
he territory has passed from that condition when 
the convention was sufficient for its necessities and 
adapted to ils circumstances. The time has arrived 
when each portion of the community must take that 
which is its own, and must be subject to one exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. For these reasons Í am in favor of 
a police. I regret, as I said at first, the necessity for 
iving it at this time, but it is now irretrievable.— 
won it must be, in some form; and if we give it in 
the form now proposed, I feel a strong hope, a con- 
fident hope, that the whole difficulty can be settled 

aud will be vettled. 
ed, 


When we shall bave given the notice pt 
we shail have placed in the hand of the president a 
most efficient power. It is his business to conduct 
diplomatic negotiations; to take care of our territo- 
rial rights and interests, and watch for the preserva- 
tion of peace. Clothed with this authority and 
these responsibilities, he has recommended that we 


authorize biin to give this notice. He asks for it at 


our hands as a measure calculated to render negotia- 
tions more effectual. He has told us that his course 
will be directed to the preservation of the peaceful 
relations of the country. Can it, then, be that he 
asks for this measure merely that he may bring on 
more speedily and surely a stale of war? No, sure- 
ly; this cannot have been bia motive. I say so, be- 
Cause, in the very same message in which he recom- 
menda the notice, he exprusses his hope of an amica- 


ble settlement. This is strong evidence; but we 
have evidence yet stronger in the action of the presi- 
dent. I say boldly that he did not intend a war; for 
is it conceivable, if he had, that he could have so far 
forgotten every obligation of duty, and the most ob- 
vious dictates of common sense, as not to have re 
commended to congress some measures to provide 
for the defence of the country? 

The whole course of the administration seems to 
imply that, whatever danger of war we may see, or 
think we see, whether in the executive message or 
in the diplomatic correspondence, and whatever un- 
certainty, apprehension, and excitement may pre- 
vall in the country, there never has been, in the 
view of tho president and his confidential advisers, 
any real danger of a war. While all is appreben- 
sion, and uncertainty, and inquiry, and surprise out 
of doors, the administration seem to sit in the re- 
cesses of the White House in all the confident se- 
renity of assured peace. They neither take them- 
selves nor advise us to take a single step which looks 
toward a preparation for war. I infer, and the in- 
ference seems to me irresistible, that the purpose 
and the expectation of the executive is peace. And 
it is in this spirit that I will believe that the president 
has asked for this notice to strengthen his hands in 
negotiating, by tuking off the covert afforded to both 
parties by the existing convention. When that is 
done, the two nations will come up to the question 
in the full view of the responsibilities of peace and 
war. 


Does any gentleman think that great, and bold, 
and fearless as both nations may be, and are, that 
such a posture of things will exert no solemn, no 
pacific influence upon them? It cannot but exert less 
or more of such an influence? They must be more 
or less than men if it did not Not that this will 
operate, or is intended to operate asa pressure, ap- 
pealing to the apprehensions of either party. Its ap- 
peal is to motives and feelings far higher and nobler 
than so base a one as mere personal fear. It demands 
no sacrifice of national honor, none; it only sum- 
mons their attention to a solemo and immediate con- 
sideration of the great questions of pcace and war. 
If those who conduct a negotiation under such cir- 
cumstances deserve the name of state nz if they 
have one of the high qualities whioh Oa 

—— wae ID 
1 entrusted fen. They will then be dealing 
with no {feigned issue, as they were, ac : 
cover of the convention was over the beads of both. 
It is the real and the solemn issue of peace or war 
between two great and powerful nations. Is it any 
derogation to suppose that this will exert no warn- 
ing, no pacifying influence upon their minda? I can- 
not believe, when they stand, side by side in the im- 
mediate view of euch an issue, with a prospect in 
the distance of all the consequences which must fol- 
low—consequences which are to be the immediate 
work of their own hands—that it will have no enno- 
bling, no elevating effect upon their thoughts, uo 
purifying influence upon theie feelings and their mo- 
tives? ‘Can passion, can pride, cap sordid selfishness, 
live in such an atmosphere of solemn responsibility. 
I think not. It would shame the wisdom of the age; 
it would disgrace the morality of both countries, to 
believe that such a question cannot be amicably ar- 
canged between them. It cannot be that there exists 
on either side so much unalloyed wickedness as to 
plunge the people of two such nations into such a 
war. No, str; no. I cannot, J will not believe it.— 
1 look upon the result of this measure to be peace 
between us. Sol understood the notice to be de 
sired. I give it in the spirit of peace and of conoilia- 
tion in which it was asked. It is the best measure 
toward peace which is now left to us; and, (hough 
there may oe danger in it, yet I think that the danger 
is less than would result from the uther course. Let 
us, then, give this notice. Let us not meet the case 
with the folly of rasb and reckless men, but as wise 
men should meet a crisis of their country—with mo- 
deration, with firmness, and in such a temper that 
we may be prepared to meet the issue before both 
God and man. 

I proceed to ask if, after we do this, war should 
come, whose fault will it be? Must not all agree, 
who compare the value of the object to be attained 
with the cost of a war with Great Britain, that this 
is obviously a question for diplomatic tion? 
that it can become none other in the hands of states- 
men worthy of that name? If it is not settled, after 


uat © 8 a 
: statesman, of the trustee of 
and Moppies of a great functionary placed at tbe 
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responsibility? If war shali come, let him see to it 
that he is prepared to show that he bas offered all 
fair and reasonable terms of peace, or let him be as- 
sured that a departure from his duty can have, and 
wiil meet with, no apology. No party promise, no 
party pledge, no Baltimore resolutions, will be ad- 
mitted by his country and the civilized world as an 
excuse for a needless war. For such a war there 
will be no excuse; none. He must appeal to a highe 
er tribunal than an assembly of party politicians.— 
The people of the United States will be his judges; 
the people of the whole civilized world will sit upon 
his conduct: it is before them he will ha ve to stand. 
The page of history will tell the tale, and eternize 
his name for the applause or the condemnation of 
posterity. Can he stand, then, upon the Baltimore 
convention? Let him ask his heart, in secret, that 
question. l 
The president has the whole history of this case 
before him; he knows all that has been done. Tha 
patriots, the sages, the pure and practical statesmen 
who marked our way through the wildernes - of our 
colonial bondage and our first struggle for indepen- 
dence, and led us out into this broad and rich inherit- 
ance of liberty, all agreed upon the same line as a 
boundary between us and England. Mr. Jeffraon de- 
sired the parallel which was our northern limit east 
of the Rocky mountains, to be extended westward 
to the sea. Mr. Jefferson went for 490. In 1818 
your government, in its negotiation with Eacland, 
offered her 490. In 1823 you again offered 490. In 
1827 you repeated your offer of 49°; and again in 
1344 you proposed to her 490 The British govern- 
ment as often offered you the Columbia river. The 
president has this in all its details before him.— 
Whether he shall insist on extreme pretensions, or 
shali, with firmness but moderation, conduct nego- 
tiation with a view to the amicable settleinont of our 
difficulties, he is amenable to the judgment of his 
country. He has the whole field before him. There 
is a way that leads to peace; there is a way that leads 
to oe open before him; let him choose at his 
peril. . 
Will he not naturally compare the value of the 
thing to be obtained with the cost of ils sttainment. 
What is the value of the territory, and what nnst he 
(13 consequences of a war? 18 it not rigbt that eve- 
ry statesman should consider and compare value 
with cos? “It is great”—or, at least, it is said to be 
FAP RA Weg an. She, Mars vcr- 

a nation' interests 


head of the republic, to look to the consequences of ` 
bie public acts. Set down the value of this territo 

at what you will, it is, after all, a dispute as to mat- 
ters of fact; no question of honor is involved in the 
controversy. It is as purely a question of property 
as a dispute between two neighbors about the line 
between their farms. Is the honor of either party 
concerned in the examination of old parchments, 
and the position of landmarks and line trees? Are 
they recreant to all sense of honor if they do not 
rush ioto the court house and litigate the matter to 
the end? Is there any honor in spending all they have 
upon a lawsuit? Who thinks so? Who will reproach 
and contemn them if they come to a pacific adjust- 
ment of their dispute? I say that this question of 
Oregon is as purely a quest ion of property as theirs; 
as clearly and solely a question o property as ever 
was mooted between nations. Let the president, 
then, before he goes to war for Oregon, look well to 
discover whether the value of the estate is worth 
the purchase money. 


If there were any great question of principle in- 
volved, (as the honorable senator froin Texas (Mr. 
Houston) very justly remarked,) if this was a clear 
question of the national honor, then, and in that 
case, the cost, even to the sacrifice of life itself, 
ought not to be counted. In such questions it is not 
to be looked at—not to be thought of, To this I 
most fully and heartily agree. But when there is no 
principle of honor in the matter, where it ja a mere 
dispute about property, ought we not—I put it to 
every man in bis sober senses—ought we not to count 
the cost? 

I do not overvalue the consequences of war, nor do 
I desire any one else to overvaiuethem. Much less 
should I think of presenting here affecting pictures 
of its horrors and desolations. I lay no stress upoo 
these. Let them all be laid out of the question. — 


we have put in the hands of the president the whole | Still, it must be allowed that war is a positive evil, 
amount of means which he asks at our hands, whose, even when stripped of all its horrors. You ay, 
Í again ask, whose will be the responsibility? Let deck it out in all the gorgeous colors, the glittering 
the president look well to it. If be shall fail to do dress and varig plumes, the bright array and in- 
all his duty; if, entrusted as he is with the peace as | spiring music of a parade-day; you et eli ‘its 
well as the rights of such a people, he shall omit to blood, and its hospitals, and graves, beneat 5 
do all within bis power to preserve both, and shall, banners, and drown its cries and rp hace e 
by acts of commission or omission, plunge the coun- | loud biast of the trumpet, the ecko of cogimand, 

try into an unnecessary war, how fearful will be his | all the pride, pomp, and circumstance which can 
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augury of our great career, that we shall be just to 
all; that we shall violate no right; that we shall do 
no injury; that we shall respect the weak, but sub- 
mit to no injustice. Take care of yourselves, pre- 
serve your sacred Union, and all the rest is certain 
as the course of Nature. For ourselves not merely, 
but for the common race of man, we hold the scep- 
tre of an empire such as never before was seen up- 
on the earth. Do not, by precipitancy and & child- 
ish impatience, mar the fortune which nature and 
destiny hold out to you. , 
The president of the United States will doubtless 
look at all this in the spirit which becomes his high 
station. No matter how the American president 
may ascend to the chair of state, I feel a confidence 
that there is a purification in the office itself sufi- 
cient to redeem the man—to make him politically 
new born, and to inspire him with principles and 
aims worthy of the place he fills. He is in a posi- 
tion to take a grand survey of all that surrounds him; 
he has no personal, no party relations to sustain; he 
has been carried up to a position which gives him 
other views and other responsibilities. hatever 
vapors of party feeling, and narrow and selfish de- 
signs may float below, he is raised to a height where 
he breathes a purer air. Shall he not estimate his 
position? Shall he not realize his vocation? Shall 
he.not look at his great responsibilities? Shall he 
not estimate in the one scale the value of peace and 
in the other the value of this distant territory? Shall 
he not deeply consider how far its present attain- 
ment is essential to our national interests; and how 
far, if attained, it will prove an indemnity for the 
sacrifice of the national peace? Will he not 
proud in contemplating the destiny to which this na- 
tion is called, and towards which it is ad vanei 
with a giant’s tread? Can he forget that he is called 
to preside over a people which is multiplying at the 
rate of a million a year? The mysterious hand of 
Providence has taken him from private life and 
placed him at the head of this vast host, and com- 
missioned him to march before them. He it is who 
has been called to lead them on to those great and 
magnificent results which are awaiting them. And 
when he is called to leave the painful seat of power, 
will it not be to him a sweet reflection that he at 
least has done nothing to impede his country’s glori- 
ous march; but has, on the contrary, embraced every 
vance ww. sorted every faculty to hasten and ad 
II, after this notice shall de given into his hands, 
he shall use it, not as the rod oſ peace, but as a wea- 
pon of offence and of menace and of war, the respon- 
sibility will fall upon him; the denunciations of a be- 
trayed people, and the just and lasting execrations 
of mankind, will fall upon his head, and follow his 
Pathe hee rik aes On the other hand, 
6 : shall he faithfu eriorm his official duty in thi 
through the chamber and galleries. | To check this} great crisis of ace doa affairs, he will i 
overweening daring of an ambitious people, he re- himself to, and will most assuredly receive, the hon- 
commends an alliance between the crown of France or and gratitude of a people whom he has served 
8 ect ean i ur N is at jem persuaded that he can have no inducement 
d power.“ In that da seek a war, or ing i is 
der- Indians Were to be the counterweight country. Yet ‘war pe d pe tei Ker tne a 
be same: 8 balance of power to keep us back from | that honor can approve to prevent the evil. I trust 
ö i f apoE asto look even toward the Mississip- | it will not come. J wantno war with England.— 
alir ° i oor Count de Vergennes! The day is According to my views of my country’s greatness, | 
eln * en rea posterity will look, with the same can, in ima ination, place myself in advance of the 
e. 157 ie 4 N at Ore ee? and greedi- march of time and look down the vista of a distant 
rood * aan ole of regon,” just as if it would futurity. Standing where this nation will then stand, 
e Wi + each any action of our own. Nothing I can look back on all those which are now great na- 
avold dt d 0 Rae rom our natural destiny; we cannot} tions, but will then be comparatively small ones. — 
Notki ne y the grossest folly and wickedness, — What will France or England then be to a country 
oramg else can disappoint our ope or frustrate the | like this, peopled by from eighty to a hundred mil- 
ngland, I admit, is great, hero- 
7 rea i 8 kart care of your Union: that is ic, enlightened. ~] foal ie jealousy of ber greatness, 
in 0 Ma to. The shadow of your free admire her heroism. I rejoice in her light. The 
iat nie 44 ata * sy you every where; or, rather,| greatness of other nations presents no impediment to 
inum mh ots hi radiance of those institutions | us, What care we how great or how glorious Eng- 
hs Peake your path in every direction. The peo- | land or France may be? Their reatness, be it what 
* K Be a countries, living under other systems of it may, furnishes but a means of hel ing on our own 
9 Ta be Solicitously volunteering to none | career; prevent it they never can. The greatness of 
your r * 1 laws and the security of| their wealth, their improvement in arts, their spread- 
leman heer bi ithout wrong or injury or vio- ing commerce, all minister to us. 1 feel towards 
W n ^ ww and without a wound, you | them neither envy, jealousy, nor fear. I have no ap- 
te pe a The onli than ever did the Ro | prehension of them all put together—none. 
all-cunguering wena i fae: the sword, is your I think it cannot be that, in a day like this, a war 
your liberty. This it is i t e burning example of between us and England can be the only means of 
at carries hope into the ut the question between us. I have great con- 
ed that there 1 : 1 dence that the president will take a view of the 
You are nti Str their reach.— prospects and progress of the country somewhat like 
tration of your own pebei lak vor oo illus-| that which ! bave endeavored to present; and I can- 
Why, then, so impatient Re h 3 BO more. not, therefore, but feel greatly surprised at the views 
to-day, which lo- „E uek that fruit green which have been expressed by some senators in the 
hand? morrow will fall full ripe into your e, of this debate. Sir, I cannot but admire the 
| 8 th | ; ugubrious views taken by the honorable senator 
moa ot thor vee in any Spirit of aggrandize-| from New York opposite, ‘Mr. Dickinson,) of all 
ite wen dor ý 191 "ae lo have my country usurp the former treaties and negotiations of the United 
ai emen of 6 Bit. No. sir; no. II is a partof the States. The review appears to make the honorable 
ur conquering Character, à part of the gentleman quite melanc oly; for he thinks that in all, 


behold? They have spread their empire across this 
broad continent from sea to sea; they have overcome 
the wilderness and filled it with cities; from a few 
hundreds of people they have already multiplied to 
twenty millions, and the child is born who will sce 
that number swelled to one hundred millions: And 
all this done by the mere course of Nature. No art 
has been called in to urge our onward progress; the 
country has grown up with people, and as rapidly as 
the one multiplies and spreads, the other holds out 
her ps and opens her rich resources. This is 
your inheritance. How proud ought it to make us 
feel!) Why so impatient to get to-day, what, by the 
mere force of circumstances, by a destiny that can- 
not be controlled, will be yours to-morrow? Cannot 
we afford to be a little wise, a little patient? We are 
going ahead upon a tide of prosperity, upon a sea of 
glory, with unequalled celerity and the speed of the 
wind. Can we not be satisfied? Why must we be 
trying artificial means to get on still faster? This is 
the only way by which our onward progress can be 
successfully impeded. We are the greatest-born of 
this continent. The continent is ours by a title in- 
defeasible, irreversible, irresistible. Į smile inward- 
ly and exultingly at all petty European endeavors to 
check us, by establishing what t ey denominate a 
balance of power.” It provokes no feeling in my 
breast; | know it is natural; it rather provokes my 
pride. This republic is not seventy years old; as a 
nation it has not yet attained to the length of an indi- 
vidual life—it is justly and correctly spoken of as an 
“infant republic“ and yet we see it exciting the 
wonder and the jealousy and the diplomatic plots and 
schemes of the kingdoms of Europe. What can they 
effect? What can Mops. Guizot’s fine drawn policy 
of a “balance of power” on this Western continent 
accomplish in stopping the march of this advancing 
people? We are this day twenty millions of people; 
we shall soon be one hundred millions: where will 
he find his “balance” for this? 


I was much amused the other day by reading a 
memorial of the Count de Vergennes addressed to 
the king of France. It accompanies a survey of the 
United States, and the memorial treats of the true 
basis for the future policy of the French government 
toward us. This was written sixty years ugo, just 


give glory to a victory; and yet, after all, what does 
it do? Does it not break up the relations of nations, 
iovolve them in immense and ruinous expenditures, 
load them with heavy burdens of taxation, check all 
industry and commerce, and put a dead stop to all 
social and physical improvement? And shall a con- 
sideration of all this form no part or portion of the 
motives of national action? Must those who have 
the option of war or peace before them wink hard, 
shut their eyes, and become stone-blind to every con- 
sideration which they can urge? If, indeed, war 
built school houses, and meeting houses, and dug 
canals, and stretched out rail-roads, if it fostered 
every institution for purposes of education or chari- 
ty, and cherished all the interests of trade, of com- 
merce, and of art, then war would be a thing to be 
sought after. But as its effect and operation is di- 
rectly the reverse of this, is it not just and wise, and 
right to avoid it, when it can be avoided without a 
sacrifice of honor? 

Here is a territory four thousand miles off, lying 
upon another ocean, all whose commercial connex. 
ions are on the other side of the world; for the most 
part a barren and unbroken wilderness, without even 
a log-cabin to break its primeval gloom. I do not 
speak to depreciate its value; I speak but naked 
truth; the fact isso. Of what great consequence is 
the immediate possession of such a region to the peo- 
ple of the United States? And what are the conse. 
quences.of going to war for it? Let both questions 
be looked at. Let us not foolishly and wilfully shut 
our eyes to them. I do not say we are to look at 
them with dread and horror—far from it. But, if 
danger approaches, let us not act like children, who 
hide their faces to get clear of seeing what they fear. 
Let us look the danger in the face like men. He only 
is prepared for danger who can look at it steadily, 
with that composure and intrepidity which becomes 
aman. I say look to the consequences, and make 
an estimate for yourselves whether the prize is worth 
the price of its attainment. ) 

Is this to be a small war? Is it to be a war con- 
fined to the territory of Oregon? Let us see. 


We are said to be rather a boastful people, but, 
abating whatever you will on that score, it is not to 
be denied that this is a great and a powerful nation; 
of vast moral and physical energy; and capable of 
applying the whole of that energy to any contest in 
which it may engage. England is also a great pow- 
war?” Haa od bor er MERAY BANNA that the 
sun never sets upon her 
that the sun will never set upon this war. Far as 
suns rise or waters flow, so far the war and its effects 
will go. There is no ocean, or sea, or shore, where 
its echoes will not be heard. What debt will it leave 
behind it? Will it be the war of a day, or of a year? 
The honorable 
senator from South Carolina is more competent by 
far than I am to hazard a calculation on either point. 
How long will it last? Our first war lasted seven 


portion to the ability of the parties, how long, I ask 
again, will it las? And what will be Our condition 


consequences of the laws we make? And shall we, 
on one cf the greatest subjects which can come be- 
fore us, miadly refuse to cast a glance at the future? 
What will be the war debt! The senator from South 
Carolina estimated it at five hundred millions, and | 
do not think his estimate was very far frum the truth. 
Is this a trifling burden to lay upon the backs of a 
patriotic people? Is this a light load for Weary gen- 
erations td groan under? Remember that the poor- 
ent and the meanest man in the land wi)! not be with- 
out his share of this burden, and must contribute his 
mite and his labor to its repayment. Is this a consi- 
deration to be kept out of sight? Will the president 
shut it from his view? or will he not, like one who 
loves his countrymen, pause long before he incurs 
the fearful responsibility of casting such a burden 
upon them and their children? 

On the other hand, while we look at the conse- 
quences of war, let us for a moment ponder on the 
wonders of our national progress and prosperity,— 
Has there ever been a nation since the foundation of 
the world which exhibited such a spectacle of human 
progress within the same length of time? Has the 
world ever seen a parallel to n? It seems as if the 

owers of the human mtellect had just broken loose 
rom the slumber of ages; as if its hands had ac- 
quired the power of giants’ hands to perform what 
was beretofore deemed to belong to fable. Look at 
the public works of this young republic, and say 
where has so much work ever been done in thesame 
space of time upon the face of the earth? 

It is a little more than two centuries since a feeble 
band, very few: and very feeble, landed on the bleak 
shores of an unknown land. And what do we now 
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or if not all, in the great. mass of them at least, the 
people of the United States have been overreached. 
e is penetrated with the conviction thst our whole 
course, from the days of the revolution to this day, 
hes exhibited towards the government of Great Bri- 
tain little else than one unbroken series of abjectness 
and e too anxious a desire to win her 
favor. I ask the senator, and I ask the senate, where 
he finds a justification for such a statement. For 
one, | read the history of my country very different. 
y. At the close of the war your boundary was Ibe 
t. Mary's river. Where is it now? Sir, I cannot 
tell where it is; it is beyond my knowledge; it is 
somewhere in the far west, and, to speak the truth in 
the matter, it is just about where we choose to place 
it. In the days of the good Count Vergennes, we 
were to be kept by the Cherokee nation of Indians 
from presuming to look towards the Mississippi.— 
Where are we looking now? The senator from Ar 
kansas (Mr. Sevier) complained to us the other day 
that some half of a county in Arkansas, or perhaps 
several counties, had been given up by a certain 
rosiy to the indians. Does he recollect how we got 
the state of Arkansas? What was it once? An In- 
dian country. And now the whole of Arkansas, and 
Vast regions stretching beyond it, have all been ob- 
tained from the Indians. And now not satisfied with 
this, we are in hot chase after Oregon, a country 
four thousand miles off, and 80 little known that the 
senate is disputing at this day what is its climate, 
and what is its soil. [t is so remote that we do not 
even know what sort of a country it is, and are ata 
loss between accounts and descriptions, conflicting 
and contradictory. Yet here are we, with ten sena- 
tors in this chamber representing territory which 
filly years ago we did not possess. 


And fet the senator spoke to us wilh a mourning 
voice, and seemed to be swallowed up in patriotic 
grief over the declining fate of his country. We 
were always overreached. Britain could not con- 
quer us by her arms, but always did by her diploma- 
cy! Because a few barren hills and frozen valleys 
on our northeastern frontier were surrendered in ex- 
change for the command of Lake Champlain, we 
have been called to witness all thie overflow of a 
patriot’s sorrow. We have gone on losing and still 
losing; we bave been terribly maltreated. I almost 
Wink our case may be compared with those mourn- 
ful losses of which Bonaparte reminded Co 
A certain individual had made application to Bona- 
parte for office; the emperor was out of humor, and 
replied gruffly, No, 1 wont;” and turning to Count 
Rapp, who was standing by, he said to him, Ah, 
Rapp, when we were lieutenants, it was'nt so; this 
can never last long.” Les,“ said Rapp, but you 
have made up for it famously since.” 1 think 
we may say much the same,—may we not? It is 
wonderful to me that the senator from New York 
can take so melancholy a view of tbe past pro- 
gress of his country. To me it presents little else 
than cause of rejoicing. Let us not distrust Provi- 
dence; let us not be thank less under the goodness of 
Heaven; let us not weep over the past, because we 
can here and there find a few faults. Above all, let 
it not be the voice of a senator which thus attaches 
dishonor to his country. We have been told by 
some gentlemen that if the President shall give up a 
singio inch of Oregon south of 549 40’ the country 
will be forever disgraced. Disgraced! Why, sir, 
do sot gentlemen feel that they do themselves wrong, 
tbat ibey do their country wrong, by applying such 
inferences as these to that which has actually been 
done over and over agai? Did not Mr. Jettersun, 
in 1807, express an earnest wish thal 49° should be 
our boundary on the west of the mountains, as it had 
deen on the cast of them? Did vot President Monroe 
offer 490 in 18182 Did not Mr. Gallatin, did not 
Nir. Clay, did not Mr. Adams, did not General Jack- 
son, hinselt, by acquicscing in these offers, did they 
not all, in the language ol these geutlemen, ‘disgrace 
the cuuatey ſore vert“ Cectaiulyz uude nab. 


Aud, stranger yet, understand the gentleman from 
linos, who seems a lutle more beliigerent on this 
question thao any even uf those who go the most reso- 
Feately for 540 400, to say that he wants no more com- 
promises, no more negotiations; he is fur marching at 
once and taking possession of the whole territory, re- 
gardiess of consequences. Another senator, the hun. 
ocable gentieman irom Michigan (Mr. Cass) says that 
we ought to have the whole; yet l was glad to hear 
him aud that the president acted judiciously in offer- 
tog to compromise on the parallel of 490. I'he sen 
ator, to be sure, would rather get up to 549 407; yet 
he is content, 1 he cannot get thal, lo put up with 
490. ‘There, at least, we are together. If we can 
get Oregon up to 54° 400, let us get it Dy ail nenne, 
and de glad to do it; but if the president shali say to 
ws ,— [I iriod my best to get the wivie tor you, but! 
Gould get only up to 499, and siall send us a treaty 
Wath that boundary, | trust the senator from Michi 


gen will agree to ratify it. He says, however, that 
he thinks we escaped a great danger hy rejecting the 
British offer of arbitration. How does he infer that? 
I do not see. Arbitration is an approved mode of 
settling controversies between nations. But he 
thinks that our previous arbitrations have left their 
disgraceful scars upon us to this hour. How have 
left any scars, and “disgraceful scars?” You have 
always offered this as a mode of settlement. It has 
been peculiarly your own mode of arranging diffi- 
culties. You have offered it to others over and over 
again. In the case of the northeastern boundary you 
accepted as an arbiter one of the crowned heads of 
the Old World. But there are other arbitrators 
besides kings in the world; and arbitrators to 
whose award the proudest and haughtiest nations 
would show their own true dignity by submitting. 
—I do not refer to kings, nor to the ministers of 
kings, nor above all to civilians, (as they have here 
been called;) keep me clear of them; but give 
me honest, learned, good, wise, experienced pub- 
lic men out of office. These may form a tribunal 
to which no nation need to Blush in submitting its 
claims. Such an arbitration is the proper emana- 
tion of this age; it is the homage due to intelligence; 
due to wisdom; due to experience, due to virtue; and 
every way worthy of a republic. A free people may 


well be jealous of the arbitration of kings, and min- 


isters, and civilians; but it is peculiarly appropriate 
to them to submit the people’s rights to the people’s 
men; to individuals known by their virtues, and 
placed by the station they occupy as arbitrators 
above all other influence and every other rule. 


And now, sir, I have a little more to say on ano- 
ther subject, although I fear I have detained the 
senate too long already, and in not a very interesting 
manner. 


Among the subjects of grief presented by the re- 
searches of the senator from New York, (Mr. Dick- 
inson,) is an alleged interference of General Harri- 
son with the courts of justice in New York. Per- 
haps I owe it to that gentleman, to myself, and to 
truth, to say a little on that subject. I cannot help 
thinking it somewhat hard that I, who enjoyed for 
so brief a period the luxury of office, should be in- 
volved in those grave and hazardous r sditities 


to which the honora calls those who were 
in swo transactions of that day. The charge 


18, that there was an interference by 5 

this government with the regular course of justice 
in the state of New York. Now let me tell that 
honorable senator what was precisely the character 
and extent of the alleged ‘interference’ which seems 
to have given him so much offence. Senators all 
know the outlines of the history of the case of Me- 
Leod. There was an outbreak in Canada, and a ci- 
vil war which waged for some time in that province. 
It produced very naturally a state of fiery excite- 
ment along the American borders. The sympathies 
of our people were called out for men, who, as they 
supposed, were struggling for their freedom, and 
whose case was supposed to be samewhat anelogous 
to that of our own colonies in the days of the revolu- 
tion. Hence a too powerful desire was indulged to 
mingle in the strifes of another country, from which, 
it being a frieudly power, we ought to have with 
held our hand. This worthless braggart, McLeod— 
a man without prirciple or character ame into 
the state of New York, and there openly boasted 
that he had committed a murder within the Ameri- 
can lines. It was alla lie, anc was known to be so. 
The man was not there, nor near the spot where the 
Carolino was destroyed and Durfee killed. Yet he 
went about making this boast, and showing the arms, 
under which, as he alleged, an American citizen had 
fallen. He was thereupon arrested and put upon 
his trial, for it was alleged by him and others that 
he had been there. A high state of excitement was 
consequently produced, insomuch that a personal at- 
teck on McLeod was threatened, and neither the 
jail oor the court house was likely to afford securpy 
to the prisoner. The judiciary was powerless in 
putting down this state of things. Meantime the 
British minister here demanded, by order of his gov- 
ernment, the immediate release o McLeod, declar- 
ing that the seizure of the Caroline had been plane 
ned by the British government, und that the respon- 
sibility attached not to the inuividual immediately 
concerneu, but to the government under whose or- 
ders he acted. The British government presented 
herself as the responsible party in all that had been 
done Having such an avowal from such a quarter, 
we held that ıt exempted the individual agent from 
responsibility, and threw that responsibility exe lu- 
sively on the government. Will any man deny or 
question the soundness of such an opinion? That 
tact having ocen made knuuwn officially by the Brit- 
ish Minister, 1t became the duty of the general gov- 
ernurent to take care, as far as it could, that the man 
should not be subjected to personal punishment. It 
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was bound to do this because the matter connected 
itself with the relations between the two countries 
and there was every reason to believe that his pun- 
ishment would have resulted in immediate war.— 
President Harrison accordingly instructed me to go 
to Lockport, there to atiend the trial of McLeod; to 
see that the true slate of the case should be known 
and understood, and that the defence should be so 
conducted as to enable this government to answer 
for having discharged its duty in the premises. [ 
was to see that the facis were so placed on record 
that the courts of the United States might revise the 
proceedings if they should obiain jurisdiction. Iask, 
was this an interference with the courts of New 
York? Was not the prosecution of McLeod, a Brit- 
ish soldier, for baving obeyed the orders of a British 
officer, a matter which connected itself with the for- 
eign relations of the country? And were not those 
foreign relations placed by the constitution under the 
charge of the federal government? And was it not 
the duty of that government to see that it could give 
a clear and fair account of what had been done in 
the matter? Most undoubtedly it was. Then the 
n was only doing that which was its duty 
to do. 


I will not quarrel about mere terms, but, if the 
honorable senator means to inculpate the govern- 
ment as guilty of an improper and unjustifiable 
course in regard to the judicial authorities of the 
state of Now Vork, I differ from him entirely. The 
object of this government was never to prevent the 
uninterrupted course of justice in that state; it only 
wished to secure the observance of a regular and 
just course of proceeding in a matter which had be- 
come of national consequence, in order that it might 
be subject to the revisal of a higher tribunal. Was 
this anything new in the proceedings of the general 

overoment? Had not the same thing been done 
rom the very first? Did not General Washington 
himself ‘interfere’ (to use the language of the gen- 
tleman) with the course of justice in the states, in 
1795, by issuing directions to the governors of states, 
and by even addressing rebukes to them in reference 
to the discharge of their public duty? I have before 
me a circular addressed by our first president to 
state governors, -advising and prescribing the course 
of the administration of their government. Does 
the gentleman call this culpable interference? | say 


foreover, T say that thtettvence with the federal 
courts is just as offensive, if not more so, than with 
the state courts; because, as they are more connect- 
ed with the government, and more dependant upon 
it, the influence of the president is even more dan- 
gerous there than in courts established and paid by 
state authority. Yet, how often has the government 
interfered in the federal ccurts? Did not Mr. Wirt 
and Mr. Bibb interfere in the prosecution of Aaroa 
Burr? Was not Mr. Wirt, then attorney general, 
sent up from Richmond to Chillicothe to attend that 
trial? And how numerous are the cases where coun- 
sel have been employed and paid for lending their 
aid to prosecutions before these courts? How, then, 
is any offence shown on the part of President Harri- 
son? My instructions were drawn up by Mr. Web- 
ster, then secretary of state, at the express instance 
of the president; but those instructions came origi- 
nally to me from the president himself, for to that 
authority alone did I of course consider myself as 
subordinate. As attorney general of the Uniled 
States, I was not subordinate to the dictation of the 
secretary of state. 1 knew this; so did the secre- 
tary know it; we were the common friends of the 
president. He drew up the instructions and [ 
acted under them. The instructions said on their 
(ace that they were the instructions of the president. 
I was urged to go but I went against my will. It 
was an inclement season of the year, and I begged 
off. The real truth is, I wanted to go tu Kentucky; 
but the president insisted, and so 1 submitted and 
went. When { arrived in Albany, [ called, as ay 
instructions directed me, on Gov. Seward. I did so 
out of respect to his station; submitted to bim a co- 
py of my instructions and also of Mr. Fox's letter, 
and conversed freely with him on the whole subject. 
—I wanted to get his views, and he stated tiem 
frankly. They were, in substance, that he would 
not order a nol pros, that he would not pardon Mc- 
Leod before trial; but that, if condemned, be would 
pardon him after trial. Those were his views, and 1 
had nothing to urge and no directions to give. My 
instructions were to consult with the governor, not di- 
rect him. He said he had no power to vurder a nol pros , 
but told me he had no doubt of the actual innucence 
of McLeod; that he had in his possession conclusive 
evidence that McLeod was not present when Dui feo’ 
was shot no, nor anywhere in the neigbborhoud, 
and that he must necessarily be acquitted, and he 
thought that the best mode of bringing the matter to 
an issue. I thought so tov; but as the demand of Mr. 
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Fox was for his “immediate” release, l apprehended 
there might be some trouble from his temporary de- 
tention until his trial should be concluded. We con- 
sulted over this difficulty, but came to the conclu- 
sion that, as Mr. Fox had said in the close of his let- 
ter that if any harm came to McLeod, Great Britain 
would consider it as cause of war, we thought that, 
as in case of his acquittal no personal harm would 
have been done to him, the condition of the threat 
would not be fulfilled; and so we hoped that no dif- 
culty would grow out of it, because he was certain 
either to be acquitted or pardoned. And this is the 
whole of the matter. 

Governor Seward complained of no interference, 
unless it was on this one point: he did object to the 
appointment of Me. Spencer, because he had alrea- 
dy been retained as counsel for the prisoner. He 
urged no objections, however, tome. When at Al. 
bany, I learned that no trial would take place at 
Lockport, and therefore I did not go there. No 
matter what Gov. Seward's opinion might be as to 
my going, or not going, he had no right to object to 
it. This is, I believe, the sum and substance of all 
that was done; and this is the terrible interference of 
which the senator so pathetically complains. I hold 
that, if the president had done less than he did, he 
would have been false to his duty. 


I now part with pleasure from this subject; and, 
after having submitted a few more remarks on one 
more point, | shall relieve the senate. 

As to the form of notice which I originally sub- 
mitted, and which, with a slight emendation, is now 
before the senate, the objections which have been 
urged against it are, I think, easily answered. They 
have, in my judgment, but little weight. 

The honorable senator from Arkansas complains 
that the resolution leaves the president to act, in giv- 
ing the notice, at his own discretion. Does not a due 
respect for the president demand this? Does not the 
resolution say that it is desirable that the notice should 
be given, and that he is authorized to give it? What 
more can he ask, or what less could we do? It leaves 
him entirely unembarrassed by any instructions from 
us. I agree with the honorable senator from Texas 
that (bat is the proper position in which the president 
Ought to be placed. hat use would there have 
been in “instructing” the president? No ‘‘instruc- 
tion” from us would bind him in the least. If we 
should attempt to do it, it would be unavailing, and 
ed stafion. N o teyuire Very strong evidence 
of dereliction of duty and a misuse of power on his 
part to warrant the senate to inlerfere beforehand 
with the negotiations of a treaty. I do not say that 
such an interference may never happen. 1 do not 
say that I should not myself interpose all the checks 
I possibly could, if 1 saw the executive pursuing a 
course which I felt sure would run the nation to 
ruin. 

I do not know whether the honorable senator from 
Texas referred to ay resolution in particular, when 
he said he should prefer a naked notice. I do not 
myself like making apologies very well; and, as I un- 
derstood the senator, he seemed to consider my re- 
solution as apologetic and servile in its tone—as 
placing us in a servile attitude before the British 
premier, and “with bated breath“ asking terms from 
bim. I donot find anything in the resolution that 
appears to be apologetic or servile: but I am not sure 
it was to me he alluded. 

Mr. Houston explained, and said that, in the re- 
marks referred to, he had had no reference to the re- 
solution of the senator from Kentucky, or any other 
in particular: his remarks had been general in their 
character and application. 

Mr. Critienden resumed. I concur entirely with 
the senatur in bis dislike to anything in our foreign 
intercourse which goes to place us in a servile atti- 
tude. I congratulate the geutleman on his return to 
our national brotherhood, and can in all sincerity as- 
sure him that he brings with him no more of the gen- 
uine Awerican feeling, in his abhorrence of every- 
thing mean and humiliating, than is fully reciprocat- 
ed here. J certainly shall never conseut that my 
country shall take any altstude for which she need 
to blush. There is nothing of the kind in this reso- 
lution which my optics can discover. It is friendly 
and respectful iu its terms, as it ought to be, and 1 
is nothing more. Ìt authorizes the president to re- 
new negotiations. Have they not been interrupted? 
Are they now proceeding? What are we doing? 
Has not our ultimatum been suspended, aod do not 
the diplomatic representatives of the two powers 
stand looking each other in the face? The great and 
` solemn question is, whether Mr. Buchanan or Mr. 
Pakenham shall speak the first word? Until this mo- 
mentous point of diplomatic etiquette is settled, the 
Oregon is to be postponed; while in the mean time, 
a few hundreds or thousands of us are to bave our 
throats cul, and tben, 1 suppose, the question will 


have settled itsel, [Lauzhter.] I entertain the 
greatest personal respect for botb these gontlemen— 
and I feel well assured, after this notice shall have 
been given, they will, with all that magnanimity and 
that intelligence which so strongly characterize both 
of them, take up the question anew, and by a speedy 
arrangement of the difficulty give both nations peace. 
They need not be jealous of the greatness of each 
other; both nations have enough of power and of 
greatness; let the only strife between them bs which 
shall do most to spread the benefits of freedom, of 
knowledge, of civilization, and of christianity over 
the surface of the globe. The question now between 
them has nothing in it to create any embittered feel- 
ing. We look upon England as a great nation, from 
whom we trace our national descent. All her an- 
cient glories form part of ourown. It is vain to 
blind ourselves to the dangers of a war with Eng- 
land. The chairmag of the committee of forei 
relations, indeed, [Mr. Allen,] cares nothing for 
them. He sees in her nothing but a great missha- 
pen “pauper,” whose joints are so loose and so ill- 
fitted together, that she tottera on her two rickety 
legs, one in the East Indies and the other in the 

est. What strength, what tneas can there be 
in such a pauper as thal? hat, indeed? But is 
this a point of view in which we ought to place that 
ancient and powerful empire before us? 


As to the horrors of war, the senate will bear me 
witness that I have not dwelt upon them; nor shall J. 
I strike them wholly out of the calculation. But J 
could not but be somewhat amused at one of the ar- 
gumenu to show that all fears on that subject were 
utterly groundless. He produced to us a statistical 
calculation, from which it appeared that some four 
hundred and odd young men arrived at the age of 
eighteen, (the age for enlistment,) so that if four 
hundred and odd of our soldiers a day should be kill- 
ed in battle, what mattered it? At the end of the 
year, or at the end of the war, we should be just as 
well off as we were before; our strength unimpaired, 
our numbers undiminished. There was, however, 
one litile circumstance which the honorable senator 
seemed to forget, and that was, that the men left be- 
hind would be rather old; whether we might keep 
up the process exactly on which the table seemed to 
have been founded would perhaps admit of a doubt. 
(Great and continued Morris...) 

But to he serious: these calculations did not show 
tnat gentlemen had not turned their thoughts as 
gravely to this subject as its intrinsic importance to 
their country demanded at their hands. We (said 
Mr.C.) are not afraid of war, nor afraid of Eng- 
land. Not at all; nothing like it. Yet, why may not 
both parties, from motives aod considerations far 
above the baseness of fear, concur in avoiding war? 
What have | to fear from a war? Personally, no- 
thing. This house, my station, my age, all protect 
me. Personal fear, then, can have no influence with 
me. Such a feeling will have no ivfluence with ei- 
ther netion—neither on us nor on her. But there is 
a high responsibility which attaches itself to both.— 
I consider this notice as the best means of enabling 
them to take each other's hand and to prosecute an 
effectual negotiation for peace. I offer it for this 
purpose. I offer it in the most conciliatory spirit. 
and as the best expedient I can devise for bringing 
about an amicable settlemert, and at the same time 


preserving the dignity and the honor of our own gov- | & 


ernment. I attach no importance to the proviso I 
formerly offered. I am entirely willing it shall be 
stricken out. I hope, therefore, we shali diapose of 
the subject and get st off our hands. For myself, | 
have never been able to realize that war can, by any 
possibility, grow out of a measure like this. Bare 1 
am that, if it does, there must be great wickedness 
somewhere. A war between two such nations can- 
not be made without a high degree of criminality on 
the part of the one government or the other. I de- 
sire that the course of my own government shall be 
always right, (though, when action comes, l shall be 
ſor my governinent, without much reflection whether 
it is right or wrong.) 1 want that our chief magis- 
trate shall put us in the right. If war, after ail, 
shall come, an awful responsibility awaits tuat ad- 
ministration which shall plunge a country like this 
into a wanton aud uunecessary war. 


SPEECH OF MR. CHARLES HUDSON. 


ON THE WHEAT TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 
House of Representatives, Feb. 26, 1846. 

The house being in committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration 
the bill making appropriation for the improvement 
of harbors and rivers— 

Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, obtained the floor, 
and said: Mr. Chairman, on the rising of the commit- 
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teo yesterday you were pleaged to report that the come 
mittee had had the state of the Union generally under- 
consideration; and the debate which had taken 
place, and that which has followed thie morning, 
have fully justified that report. The gentleman from 

Alabama (Mr. Payne) and the gentieman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Rhett) have both objected to the pas- 
sage of this bill on the ground that it would make a 
heavy draft upon the treasury, and that such a 
scheme of internal improvements would defeat the 
proposed modification of the revenue laws of the 
country; and they called upon their friends by all 
that was near and dear to them—by the success of 
theie party—by their continuance in power—by all 
that was sacred in the name of democracy, to come 
forward and save the people from.a policy which 
must ensure the continuance of the present odious 
system of taxation. As these gentlemen have been 
indul in this course of remark, I trust that I hall 
be allowed to follow their example. I am in favor 
of this bill, because such improvements facilitate in- 
tercourse between ditferent and distant sections of 
tbe country, and so promote the interest of trade and 
commerce. 


The present, Mr. Chairman, is an important era 
in the history of our country. The president, at the 
opening of the session, recommended the abandon- 
ment of that policy which is coeval with our govern- 
ment—a policy under which the nation has grown 
and lade ‘hii We have also been told by the sec- 
retary of the treasury that we must abandon all pro- 
tection of domestic industry, in order to procure the 
repeal of the English corn Jaws. The British minis- 
try approve of the policy recommended, endorse the 
doctrines of the American secretary, and order his 
report to be published and laid upon the desks of the 
members of parliament as a valuable document to 
promote British interests. An effort has been made 
on both sides of the Atlantic to change fundamental- 
ly the policy of this country, by the introduction of 
a system which would check the prosperity of the 
people, paralyze every interest, and so greatly impair 
that very commerce which these improvements are 
calculated to promote. We see Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir Robert Walker in what the gentleman from 8. 
Carolina (Mr. Rhett) calls a disastrous con junction,“ 
to bring about this result —a result truly disastrous 
to our beloved country, but to Great Britain “aa con- 
oumsmatinn devoutly to be wished.” 


As the subject of the corn laws has been present- 
ed for consideration by both governments, I propose 
to call the attention of this committee to this subjec 
and to the effect which the repeal! or modification o 


these laws would have upon the commerce of our. 


country. And I regard this question as strictly per- 
linent to the subject befure us. The grain of the 
West must find its way to the Allantic through the 
very channels which this bill is designed to improve. 
The wheat trade is an important item in our com- 
merce, and every thing which affects that trade will 
render these improvements more or less necessary. 

The subject of the corn trade of the United States 
has of late attracted the attention of our people; and, 
alttrough it is one of importance, I am confident that 


its importance has been greatly overrated. From the: 


language which is sometimes employed we might 
naturally infer that wheat ənd flour constituted a 
reat portion of the exports of the country. But a 
recurrence to official documents will show that fore 
series of years our export of wheat and flour does 
not exceed one-twentieth of our whole export. 


I propose, Mr. Chairman, to take a brief view of 
the wheat trade of the United States. And here I 
will state, once for ail, that I shall use the term 
wheat to include flour; and, in all my estimates, 1 
make a barrel of flour equal to five bushels of wheat. 
The wheat orop of the United States in 1840, ac- 
cording to the census returns, amounted to 84,823,- 
000 bushels, and in 1844, according to the report of 
the commissioner of patents, to 95,607,000 bushels. 
Of this 96,000,000 bushels, which is about the aver- 
age for the last five years, we have exported about 
One-thirteenth, or 7, 400, 000 bushels. Nearly one- 
tenth of the whole crop will be required for seed.— 
In Great Britain the estimate has been about three 
bushels of seed to the acre, but with us two bushels 
to the acre would be a fair average, for all parts of 
the country. Now, if we should take from the 
whole crop the amuunt required for seed and the 
amount exported, it would leave for home consump- 
tion 79,000,000 of bushels. This amount divided 
among our popiation, say 19,600,000, would give 
3 9-1Uth bushels to every man, woman, and child in 
the country. But it is manifest that the consumption 
of wheat is not equal in every section. The black 
population at the South consume but little wheat, 
and the agrioulturists in the New England states 
make considerable use of rye and ludian corn for 
bread; though the consumption of wheat is becoming 


eee 
every year more geoeral. As far as [ am acquaint- 
ed in all communities which purchase their bread 
stuff, wheat is the principle article of consumption; 
and we may safely estimate this eonsumption at one 
barrel of flour or five bushels of wheat year per 
bead. This class will include the manufacturers and 
mechanica—those engaged in mining, in commerce, 
in navigation in all its forms; and, if we add to these 
those engaged in the various professions and callings, 
other than agriculture, and all those residing in the 
wheat-grow ing sections of the country, it will oon- 
stitute about three-fifths or our entire population. 
and these will consume about 58,800,000 bushels of 
wheat, leaving for the other two-fifths 20,200,000 
bushels, being about two and a half bus!.els per bead. 
This caiculation being general, will not hold good in 
every case. A sold ier's rations, for example, would 
amount to nine bushels of wheat per year, and some 
of our population engaged in the fisheries would con- 
sume as much. Flour is also largely consumed in 
our manufactories in the form of starch and sizing. 
The manufactories at Lowell alone consume be- 
tween four and Give thousand barrels of flour annu · 


ally. 

Į have been thus particular, Mr. Chairman, for 
the purpose of showing that the greater part of our 
wheat is consumed at home, and that the bome mar- 
ket is the great source whence the wheat growers 
derive their support. The quantity of wheat which 
we have sent abroad, for the last twelve or fifteen 
years, will not exceed 6 or 7 per cent. of the quanti- 
ty produced, as will be seen by the following table 
made up from the commercial documents: 
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Here sir, it will be seeh that our average export of 
wheal to all foreigh countries, for the last fourteen 
years, amounts to only 5,505,162 bushels: or, if we 
deduct the average imports it will amount to only 
about 5,000,000 bushels. It will also be seen that 
our exports do not keep pace with our population.— 
In 1831 we sent abroad, with a population of 13,- 
000,000, 9,441,000 busheis, being twenty-three quarts 
per head upon ou: population; but in 1844. with a 
populnea of 19,600,000, we sent abroad 7,751,000 

usbels, being only thirteen quarts per head. Here 
is a falling off in our surplus of nearly filty per cent. 
But as it is unfair to reason from a single year, and 
1831 being one of an unusually large crop, we will 
take an average of three years. Take the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, and we have an uverage ex- 
port of 6,220,000 bushels; while the years 1841, 
1842, aod 1844 give an average of 6 967,0U0 bushels, 
being an increase of eleven per cent., while our po- 
ulation has increased about thirty-three per cent.— 
For the last ten years our surplus for export bas not 
Increased in the ratio of our population; and the 
same causes which have operated for the last ten 
rs will be likely to operate for years to come.— 

e have had, aud if peace continues, shall be likely 
to haya a large flood of foreign emigratian to the 


upon new lands, they do not, for the first year or two, 
add to the wheat product of the country. On the 
contrary, while clearing their lands and building 
their cabins, they are consumers; and constitute a 
considerable market for the grain of the West. And 
while the new wheat lands are being brought into 
the market the old wheat lands of the Atlantic states 
are becoming exhausted, and so yield a less crop.— 
It is also true that, as population increases in the 
West, and settlements become more dense, a larger 
per cent. of the people leave the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, and engage in other callings; and hence the de- 
mand will increase as rapidly as the supply. We 
must also expect deficient crops from time to time. 
The past year is an example of this. In some parts 
of the country the drought of the past season has 
greatly reduced the wheat crop, and the disease of 
the potato will increase the demand for wheat at 
home as well as abroad. 


| have no disposition to undervalue the wheat 
trade of the country. It furnishes an important item 
in our exports. But, at the same time, I must be 
permitted to say that its importance is frequentiy ex- 
aggerated. From language which is frequently em- 
ployed, I should be led to conclude that wheat, next 
to cotton, was the great export from the country, and 
that these, with perhaps tobacco, constituted nearly 
our whole export. But, by reference to the coin- 
mercial document from year to year, it will be seen 
that, for fifteen years, our wheat and flour have not 
amounted to more than about one-twentieth of our 
export. That the committee a | see the relative 
importance of the wheat trade, I have prepared a 
table from the commercial documents, which I will 
read: 
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This summary view of certain. articles of export 
shows that the value of wheat and flour sent to all 
foreign countres for the last fourteen vears will aver- 
age $6,233,000 a year. During the same period our 
beef and pork, including all the avails and product 
of cattle and swine, have amounted to §2,982,000, 
and the product of the fisheries to 2,556,000; each of 
these articles boing nearly half as much as our en- 
tire export of wheat. And even cotton piece goods, 
the product of our despise! manufactories, which are 
represented as being injurious to commerce, have 
amounted, on an average, to $2,672,000, nearly half 
as much as the wheat sent from the country. But, 
if we add to cotton piece goods all other manufac- 
tures exported, we have a total of 37,987, 000 annu- 
ally, being more than the value of wheat exported. 


But, sir, this is not all. I have followed the clas- 
sification of the commercial documen!; but every 
gentleman acquainted with the subject knows that 
there are articles, some of which are strictly and 
others substantially manufactured articles, which 
are not ip that document placed ander the head of 
manufactures. In the commercini document of the 
last year Í find the following articles, with the values 
planed under other heads: 
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Spermaceti candles — $180,492 

Staves, shingles, boards, hewn timber, 
masts, spars, &c. 2,022,498 
All manufactnres of wood 919,100 

Naval stores, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpen- 
tine 818.692 
Ashes, pot and pearl -1,140,884 
Total 85,081, 666 


Here we have a total of more than five millions of 
manufactured articles, which in the commercial 
document are placed under the head of products of 
the forest and of the fisheries. Add these to the ar- 
ticles set down as manufactures, and we have an ex- 
port of more than thirteen millions, the product of 
our infant manufactures. 


I have no disposition to disparage the wheat trade 
of the country; it is an important trade, and one 
which should be cherished with the greatest care.— 
But devotion to any cause should never lead us to 
overlook an important fact. I rejoice that we are 
able to export wheat al the average rate of six mil- 
lions of dollars a year; and I rejoice also that our 
infant manufactares are able to send forth to foreign 
countries fabrics to twice that amount. I am in 
favor of the corn trade of the country; and for that 
very reason I wish to inform the wheat growers that 
the propused change in the British corn laws will 
probably operate against them, and may prove high- 
ly detrimenta} to their interest. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that there is a great 
misapprehension on this subject of trade. Some 
gentlemen seem to take it for granted that Great 
Britain is the principal, and almost the only market 
for our breadstuff. But nothing can be more false. 
I have data, drawn from the official documents of 
the government, which confute any such hypothesis. 
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Here we have the authority of the commercial 
document, made up at the treasury department, 
showing the direction of the trade in question. And 
what does it prove? Why, sir, that the total aver- 
age of the export of wheat, for the last fourteen 
years, is 5.505, 000 bushels, and that the average ex- 
port to Great Britain is only 944,000, being about 
one sixth of the whole. Our trade with Great Bri- 
tain in this article is greatly overrated. For the last 
fourteen years we have sent to England only eight 
per cent. more than to Brazil: and for the last three 
years Brazil has taken sixty per cent. more than 
England. Our trade with Canada, for a number of 
years past, has been greater than with England itself. 
For the last seven years we have sent into the Brit- 
ish North American colonies 12, 586, 900 bushels, and 
to England, at the same time, 7, 764, 600 bushels; 
showing a greater demand in Canada than in Lng: 
land by sixty-two per cent. iam aware hat it will 
be said that most of the wheat which is sent into 
Canada finds its way into Great Britain. 1 admit it, 
and shall endeavor to show hereafter that, in this in- 
direct (rade, we now enjoy a sort of monopoly by 
the operation of the present corn laws of Great 
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Britain, but of which we should be deprived by a 
repeal of those laws. This is in fact the point to 
which I wish to call attention—the great question 
for the committee and the country to consider. 

But let us now inquire into the capacity of the 
English market. What amount of wheat, of foreign 


owth, does she consume annually? I have com- 


piled the following table from the parliamentary re- 

ports of Great Britain: 

Ainounl of wheat and wheat flour, in bushels, imported 
into Great Britain. for home-consumplion. from 1829 
to 1843, inclusive, dislinguishing foreign from colonial. 


Foreign. Colonial. Total. 

Year. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 
1829 11.504.768 68.840 11,572,608 
1830 13 333.304 484,482 13 822 776 
1831 10,952,352 1, 101, 468 12.052, 920 
1832 1,510,160 1,551. 880 3,062.0 40 
1833 10.560 661,648 672 208 
1834 2,320 517.472 519.829 
1835 960 227,440 228,400 
1836 8 360 232,496 240.856 
1837 1,686.176 293,000 1,979,176 
1838 14,550,624 237.176 14.787.800 
1839 21.592.848 101.936 21.693.784 
1840 18,291,096 910,392 19,201,488 
1841 19,105,264 2,076,808 21.182 072 
1842 22,202,512 1,714,648 23,917.160 
1843 7,586,472 1,953,912 9,540,384 
Average. , 9,489,518 703,911 10,964,896 


Here it will be seen that, for the last fifteen years, 
the average import into Great Britain is 10.964 896 
bushels. It will also be seen, by an inspection of the 
table, that her demand has been exceedingly varia- 
dle, ranging from 228,400 to 23,917,100 bushels.— 
Nor is this all. Jo 1835 and 1836, she actually ex 
pone a large amount to this and other countries.— 

n price, too, there has been a great fluctuation. In 
1835, the average price of wheat in Great Britain 
was $1 07, and in 1839, $1 92 per bushel. But not 
to rely upon single years. In 1829, 30. and 31. she 
imported, on an average, 12,482,700 bushels; in 
1834, 35, and 36. an average ot only 329 900; and 
in 1840 41, and 42, an average of 21,434,000.— 
From this view of the subject, t will be seen that 
but little dependence can be placed upon that mar- 
ket. At one time she requires a considerable supply 
gf foreign grain: at another she raises more than she 

è va 1228 485 3g 199, nha el. d we 
with an average of 445,403 bushels a year, direct; 
and we obtained nearly half as much more from her 
Canadian possessions. The demand of the English 
market is not only fluctuating, but, as a general 
truth, we may say that her supply at home is gaining 
upon her demand, rather than otherwise. In 1829, 
30 and 31, with a population of about 23,000,000. 
she consumed, as we have already seen, an average 
of 12, 482. 700 bushels; and in 1843, with a popula- 
tion of about 27,000,000, she consumed 9,540,300 
bushels of foreign wheat. 


Tooke, an experienced English writer, informs us 
that, from 1832 to 1838, the crops in Great Britain 
and Ireland were so abundant that wheat was fed 
out to cattle, sheep, and swine, and even used for dis- 
tillation. This induced the farmer to sow less; and, 
for several succeeding years, the winters were un- 
favorable for the crops, and the season of harvest 
was unpropitious, so as to increase the demand for 
foreign grain. Every man acquainted wilh English 
agriculture knows that great improvements are con 
stantly taking place in her mode of cultivation.— 
Bogs and swamps are being reclaimed, barren hill- 
sides are being converted into fruitful fields, and her 
waste places are being made to blossom like the 
rose. She has ulso adopted an improved mode of 
seeding. Until quite recently, the wheat growers 
were in the habit of sowing about three bushels of 
grain to the acre. But Drummond, a late English 
writer, says that, by the introduction of a new ma- 
chine for sowing wheat, which distributes the grain 
equally over the whole surface of the ground, they 
ha ve found that a less quantity of seed will answer 
equally well; and that this improvement alone will 
save to the United Kidgdom five or six millions of 
bushels, and thus supply at Jeast one-third of her de- 
ficiency. Under these circumstances, it is not pro- 
bable that her demand for foreign grain will materi- 
ally increase. Her own supply will increase with her 
demand. The means of the mass of her people are 
limited; and we cannot expect that, under any cir- 
cumstances, she will take a quantity of foreign grain 
much, if any, larger than she does at present. 

- But suppose that her demand increases, where 
will she vbtain her supply? Where has she obtain- 
ed it in years past? In 1841, 1842, and 1843, when 
she made her largest importations, averaging 18,- 
300.000 bushels, or about 54,000,000 for three years, 
her supply was obtained from the following nations 
in the proportion: D pS 
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Importation of wheat into Great Britain from the princi- 
pal wheat countries for 1841, 1842, and 1843, in 
buchels, together with the sum total from each country. 


Countries. 1841. 1842. 1843. Total. 
Russia 498.205 1.824.688 269.368 2,592,261 
Denmark 1,915.279 617,656 565.248 3,098,183 
Prussia 7.134.400 5.938,065 5,311,000 18,383.465 
Germany 5.295.674 1.626.172 1,027,224 7.949.070 
Holland 815 964 73.970 6.864 896.507 
France 1.643.932 4.216.100 29,248 5.889.280 
Italy & Is]. 901,600 4,878,597 24,840 5,805,037 
N. Ameri'n 

Colonies 2.333.354 3.729.690 2,790,504 6,853 548 
U. States 1, 107.840 1,195,873 749,601 3,053,278 
All other i 

countries 866.859 1,816,340 272,407 2, 955, 606 


Here, sir, we have a view of the demand and sup 
ply of the English market fur three successive years. 
And does it appear that that that market is to be re- 
garded as ours? And is the United States the only 
country on which Great Britain is to depend for her 
breadstuff? A glance at this table wiil show at once 
that our supply, when compared with that of the 
continent, dwindles almost to msignificance. Russia 
supplies nearly as much as the United States; Den- 
mark a trifle more; Prussia more than six times as 
much; Germany and Holiand nearly three times as 
much, France and Italy each nearly twice as much; 
and British North American colonies more than 
twice as much as this boasted granary of the world. 
To show the relative importance of our trade to G. 
Britain, it is barely necessary to sey that of every 
hundred bushels sent to the English market, we sup- 
ply only five. 

We have seen that tho importations of wheat into 
Great Britain have been exceedingly Auctuating, 
ranging from 228,000 to 23,917,000 bushels. A fair 
estimate of the English demand, for a term of years 
to come, may, | think, be put down at 15,000,000 
bushels annually. And where will she obtain her 
supply? From the United States? Why have they 
not supplied that market in years past? Will it be 
said that the corn laws have operated against us?— 
But those laws have been general in their operation. 
Why have not these restrictions operated against the 
nations on the continent? The thirty-three millions 
OT du brought from the north, during the three 


years, and the — 1 the south of E 
rope, have been subjected t the sate dass = ihe 


tusos millions from the United States. And if they |b 


can supply more than nine tenths of the wheat un- 
der the present law, they can do the same under a 
less restricted dispensation, or a system of perfect 
free trade. 

I say, sir, for years to come, we may fairly esti- 
mate the demand in Great Britain at 15,000,000 of 
bushels annually; and, judging from the past, we 
may say that the United P will supply 1,000,000, 
and the continent the other 14,000,000. And there 
can be no doubt but that the continent can furnish 
that supply, and even more if it were required. In 
1840 the British government called upon their con- 
suls, at some of the principal marts of the corn 
trade, to inform them what amount of-grain could be 
sent to the English market in case the English duty 
were reduced to a nominal sum. The substance of 
their replies will be seen in the following table, sub- 
mitted, with their report, to parliament in 1841: 

St. Petersburgh 1.540.000 bushels. 


Liebau 240, 000 
Warsaw 2.400.000 
Odessa 1,200. 000 
Stockholm 8,0000 
Dantzic 2,520,000 „ 
Konigsburg 520.000  “ 
Stettsic 2,000, 000 
Memel 47,712 
Hamburg 4.304.000 
Elsinore 1.400.000 
Palermo 1.600 000 „ 
17,779,712 


From these twelve ports it appears that a supply 
of 17.779, 700 bushels of wheat could be obtained 
annually; and it further appears that 7,298,000 bush- 
els of rye, 6,820,500 bushels of barley, and 6,445,. 
700 bushels of oats could be supplied. In this list is 
not inclused Riga, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and several 
other important ports for the corn trade. In answer 
to the inquiry whether the quantity could be in- 
creased if there were a steady demand in Great Bri- 
tain, the consul at St. Petersburgh says: There are 
extensive tracts of land in the provinces that now sup. 
ply St. Petersburgh, which would no doubt be brought 
into cultivation were a steady and certain market for 
wheat opened in this place. In years of abundanee 
the quantity which could be exported would be three 
times as great as is stated in the table.” From Riga 
the consul writes: “When the foreign demand 18 
very urgent, the distant provinces of Smolensk, Ka- 
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luga, and Orel send supplies to Riga. The principal 
wheat districts are too remote from the ports to en- 
able the farmers to get their corps to the market 
sufficiently early for exportation the same year; and, 
therefore, they cannot profit so decidedly by the oc- 
currence of a bad harvest in England as those in the 
neighborhood of some other of the Baltic porta.“ 
From Memel the reply is: In four or five years, 
about a fourth more of grain will be cultivated." 
From Warsaw the answer is, “that the quantity of 
wheat grown in Poland has increased considerably 
for the last six years, and the production might no 
doubt be further gradually increased if there were a 
steady demand for foreign corn in England.” The 
consul from Elsinore reports as follows: In case of 
a steady and regular demand in England for forei 
corn, the quantity produced in Denmark, wou 
without difficulty, and in a short space of time be 
materially iner a 

Thus it appears that the nations upon the Baltic 
can, in addition to the seventeen or eighteen millions 
of bushels of wheat set down in the table, contri- 
bute a still further supply. One of the great diffi- 
culties under which the north of Europe has labor- 
ed ia the want of communiestion with the Baltic.— 
The consuls, in their statements, frequently allude 
to the fact that large sections of wheat lands in the 
interior are nezlected for the want of cheap and 
ready communication with the seaports. But this 
difficulty is fast being removed. The numerous plans 
for railroads which have deen adopted in Russia, 
Germany, and all the northern and interior states, 
will bring large quantities of wheat lands into 
cultivation, and so enables them to supply a still 
larger amount of grain, should the English market 
require it. 

lt also appears by returns made to parliament that 
the English East India possessions supply a portion 
of her breadstuff. In 1842 they sent to England 170,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and as the business intercourse 
increases the supplies will increase. 

From this glance at the subject it appears that the 
whole demand of the English market could be sup- 
plied, and more than supplied. from the eastern con- 
tinent. If the United States should withbold every 
bushel, there would, in ordinary cases, be no lack of 
grain for the English market. But we are told that 
the repeal of the English corn laws would increase 
the consumption, and hence a larger quantity would 
e required in that market. As a general rule a 
reduction of price will increase the consumption of 
an article, and this principle will apply to the sub- 
ject before us as well as to any other. But still 
there are causes which will, in my estination, tend 
to counteract this effect. If the price of wheat is 
reduced in Great Britain, as her dependence is main- 
ly upon her own crops, it will tend to reduce the 
price of labor, and hence diminish the ability of 
the laboring classes to purchase. This may ope- 
rate to the full amount of the réduction, and so pre- 
vent any increased consumption. Any thing which 
promotes general prosperity will increase the ability 
of the people to purchgse, and whatever paralyzes 
business necessarily produces a diminished con- 
sumption. The price of wheat depends upon many 
nie other than the operation of enactments. In 
1842 Sir Robert Peel adopted an important change 
in the corn laws of the kingdom, a change by which 
the duties were reduced at once about one-half.— 
This law took effect in April, 1842, and yet in the 
first entire year after this change had taken place, 
(viz. in 1843.) the import of wheat feli off more 
than one-half, the import of 1843 being only 9,540,- 
000 bushels, while the average importation for the 
three years preceding this change of the law was 
20,692,00U bushels. Ido not e that this fall- 
ing off in 1843 was produced by the reduction of 
duties, but this example clearly shows that the 
quantity of foreign grain consumed in Great Brie. 
lain is controlled by laws more efficient than the corn 
laws. Judging from this experiment, we have no 
reason to believe that the opening of her ports would 
have any considerable effect upon the demand for 
foreign grain. 

I have, I trust, clearly shown that the eastern con- 
tinent has the physical 1 of supply ing the Eng- 
lish market with breadstuffs. And what is tlie ir 
financial ability? Can the nations upon the Baltic 
afford their grain in the English market as low as 
the United States? This is the great question to be 
decided. I have taken pains to satisfy myself upon 
this subject, and I have come to the conclusion that 
they can undersell us in that market. ln the first 
place, we tee that they do so at present, when the 
corn laws operate equally upon them and u 
us. So long as the laws are equally applicable to 
them and us, it matters not whether the duty is high 
or low, or whether there is any duty at all. Isay that 
they undersell us now, as appears by the fact that 
they supply fourteen times as much asthe U. Sus. 
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The following table will show the prices of wheat 
per bushel in the principal marts of trade on the eon 
tinent, from 1830 to 1843, inclusive: 


Years ric Hamburg. Am'dam. Anf pt. Oddessa. 
1830 $1 07 9 91 13 95 68 
1831 118 119 115 107 71 
1832 93 90 1 10 90 62 
1833 83 70 89 55 61 
1834 70 67 66 50 77 
1835 61 65 76 68 57 
1836 70 79 76 70 52 
1837 73 76 81 99 50 
1838 94 79 120 1 48 65 
1839 98 115 133 137 79 
1840 107 1 30 111 148 71 
1841 1 23 99 109 1 45 74 
1842 110 111 1 il 95 65 
1843 76 78 76 48 
Average 91 90 99 98 64 


Here we have the prices of wheat, at five great 
marts of the wheat trade, for fourteen years, show- 
ing a general average of 88 cents per bushel. 

_ The prices at our seaports during the same period 
run as follows: 


lù 1830 $115 In 1837 $1 83 
1831 1 18 1838 1 54 
1832 1 16 1839 1 42 
1833 113 1840 1 10 
1834 108 13841 1 03 
1835 1 19 1842 1 16 
1836 1 44 1843 1 00 


The general. average of the aforenamed prices 1s 
i 25, being 37 cents more than the average per 
ushel at the aforementioned ports on the Black Sea 
and Baltic. This shows demonstratively that, in 
the first cost of the grain, we are not able to come 
into competition with our transatlantic wheat 
rowers. And how is it with reference to freight? 
$, official documents laid before parliament it ap- 
pears that the freight on the highest calculation, can- 
hot exceed, on an average, 13 cents per bushel. By 
the reports of the Hon. Mr. Ellsworth commissioner 
of patents, laid before congress in 1843, where he 
examines this subject somewhat minutely, it a 
por that the average freight from New York to 
Liverpool is 35 or 36 cents per cwt. We cannot esti- 
mate less than 50 pounds per bushel; and hence the 
freight must amount to 17 or 18 cents per bushel.— 
The difference in the freight and first cost would 
make a balance against us of 41 cents per bushel.— 
But, as the year 1837 was one of uncommonly high 
prices in this country, | will omit that year in my 
estimate, which we reduce this balance down to 
about 36 cents; and from this I will deduct, for the 
difference of exchange, 10 cents, which will bring 
the difference down to 26 cents per bushel. 

The English consul, writing from Odessa, at the 
close of 1842, says: ‘Under present circumstances, 
extraordinary low freight and favorable exchange, a 
shipment of the best wheat could now be made and 
delivered in England on ihe following terms, viz: 

d. 


8. 
First cost 22 6 per quarter. 
Charge of loading 25 do. 
Freight 6 7 do. 
Insurance and factorage in England 4 0 do. 
Total 35 6 do.” 


This reduced to our currency would amount to 97 
cents per bushel delivered in England. And in 1843 
there wasa still further reduction; so that wheat 
from the Baltic could be delivered in England with- 
out duty at 87 cents, and from the Black Sea at 78 
or 80 cents per bushel—a price much less than our 
wheat could be purchased at in our own ports. 

This, as it appears to me, is a just and fair view 
of the subject. But it may be said that I have 
proved too much. And if the argument be sound, 
we cannot send any grain to Great Britain. But 
every practical man knows, that, between two great 
commercial nations, an article will be exported from 
one to the other, when the prices in the two coun- 
tries seem to forbid. The wheat that we have sent 
direct to Great Britain is, to a considerable extent, 
the result of accidental causes. A merchant is in- 
debted abroad, and must send forth something to 
discharge his debt, and, not being able to meet the 
demand in specie, he sends forth a quantity of flour. 
Or, a vessel is going out with a full cargo, and will 
take gain for a mere trifle. Or, a speculator has a 
Barge amount of flour on hand, bought perhaps on 
six months, and is obliged to send it out at a sacri- 
fice. Our grain goes to England mainly in the shape 
of flour, by which a saving of 10 or 15 per cent. 
over the export of wheat ts realized. These are 
the causes, more than any thing else, which enables 
us to supply the English market to the small extent 
we now do. Ask our merchants who have had expe- 
rsence in this trade, aud they will geuerally tell you 


that itis a precarious business, and one in which 
much more has been lost than made. 

But gentlemen seem to suppose that the repeal of 
the corn laws will give a new impulse to this trade. 
But how is this. On what principle, I demand, do 
they base their calculations. If these laws are mo. 
dified or repealed it will be done by a general law, 
applicable alike to all nations. The present law 
imposes no more duty upon wheat from the United 
States than upon the wheat of the Baltic. Sup- 
pose those duties are reduced one-half, or annulled 
entirely, the north of Europe will enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of these changes as well as we. The 
scarcity of grain in Europe, the partial failure of 
the wheat crop, and the disease among the potatoes, 
enable us at the present time to send forth an unu- 
sual quantity. But it is unsafe to reason from a single 
year. In 1837, as we have already seen, we import- 
ed 4,000,000 bushels of wheat in the United States; 
and, were we to reason from that year we should be 
compelled to admit that we could not raise our owa 
breadstuff. If we would reason correctly on sub- 
jects such as this we must take a succession of 
years into the account: and, if we do thie, we 
shall, I think, at once ‘perceive that a modification of 
the English corn laws would not benefit us at all. 


We have had practical illustration of this princi- 
ple. As I have before said, the modification of the 
English corn laws in 1842 did not increase the de- 
mand for grain in Great Britain; on the contrary, 
in the first entire year after the reduction, the im- 
portation into Great Britain fell off more than one- 
half. And how was it with our export to that mar- 
ket? The reduction in 1842 was about equal to 
the whole of the present duty; and Sir Robert 
Peel does not propose to take off all the duty 
at present. If the proposed reduction is to ope- 
rate so much in our favor, we may expect to find 
that the greater reduction in J842 proved a great 
blessing to the United States. And how was it with 
that modification. 

I will tell you, Mr. Chairman. The reduction 
took place in April, 1842, and, falling in the midst 
of the commercial year, I have no means of deter- 


M | mining its effect upon our exports for that year; J 


will, therefore, throw that year out of the account, 
and take the two years preceding and the two suo- 
ceeding 1842. In the two precading; viz: 1840 and 
1841, we exported to Great Britain an average of 
2.890, 000 bushels a year; but, in the two succeed. 
ing, viz: 1843 and 1844, we exported only an ave; 
rage of 464,800 bushels a year. But, sir, as I wish 
to do perfect justice to the subject, 1 readily admit 
that. by a change in our commercial year, the year 
1843 consisted of only nine months; I wish, there- 
fore, to add to it another quarter, so as to make it 
of the usual length. But, if weadd one-third to the 
imports of that year, soas to make up four quarters 
or twelve months, we shall have even then an ave- 
rage for the two years of only 476,700 bushels a 
year, which is in fact less than one fifth of the ave 

rage export of the two years preceding the modifi- 
cation of the English corn laws. Iam not superfi- 
cial enough to ascribe this falling off of our eXport 
of wheat to the reduction ef the British duties; but 
the case before us shows incontestably that our 
wheat trade wilh England is governed by laws more 
efficient, more controlling than any rate of duty.— 
Is it not, then perfectly preposterous to main- 
tain that the partial reduction or prospective re- 
peal of the British duty upon wheat will of necessi- 
ty enable us to send more of our breadstuff to that 
kingdom? 


But, sir, though no intelligent gentleman can, I 
think, see any just cause for believing that we shall 
gain materially in the direct trade, it must be per 
fectly obvious that we shall lose in an indirect trade 
with Great Britain. Our best, and in fact our prin- 
cipa! trade with the mother country in the article in 
question has been through Canada. For the last 
seven years we have sent into Canada 12.586.802 
busheis of wheat, while our direct trade to England 
at the same time has amounted to only 7.764.588 
bushels, being sixty-two per cent. more to Canada 
than to England. Or, if we take the last three years 
we have sent into Canada 6,325,607 bushels, and into 
England 2,097,598 bushels, being more than three 
times as much into Canada as into England. Here 
are facts which no speculations can bead—which no 
theories cau annul. 

The questions which now present themselves for 
our consideration are these: Why have we sent so 
little to England direct? And why eo mueh to Eng- 
tand through Canada? The answer to each of these 
questions is obvious. In our direet trade we come 
in competition with the north of Europe, and the 
low price of labor enables them to undersell us in 
the English market. This is the reason, and the 
only satisfact ry reason, why our direct trade with 
England has been sosmall. And the reason why 
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we have sent so much to England through Canada 
is equally obvious. Our wheat which goes into 
Canada is, after being manufactured into flour, ad- 
mitted into Great Britain on the colonial duty, 
which is much less than her duty on wheat or flour 
direct from this country. I have examined the Eng- 
lish tables of actual duties paid during each week 
of 1843, and I find the mean difference between the 
duty actually paid on colonial and foreign wheat to 
be fourteen Shillings the quarter, or thirty-three 
cents the bushel. All the wheat, therefore, which 
we send through Canada, is admitted into the Eng- 
lish market on terms more favorable by thirty- 
three cents a bushel, than the wheat which we 
we send direct. From this, however; we must 
take the Canadian duty of the average of eight cents 
per bush. which reduces the sum to twenty-five cents, 

Now this advantage of twenty-five cents per 
bushel, this monopoly of the colonial trade which we 
enjoy, and of which the north of Europe is deprived of 
what enables us tosend more there than two-thirds of 
our export of wheat to Great Britain. But repeal the 
corn laws of England, and we are deprived of this 
monopoly, and are brought directly into competition 
with the great wheat growing countries on the Bal- 
tic, where the agricultural laborers can be obtained 
for from eight pence to a shilling a day, and board 
themselves. Are the independent yeomanry of the 
west prepared to yield all the benefits of the Canada 
trade, and thus lose two-thirds of the market which 
they now enjoy? Are they willing to be brought 
into competition with the down trodden Poles and 
serfs of Russia, and so be compelled to labor for 
fifteen or twenty cents per day? Would devotion to 
party. or the satisfaction of following out the delu- 
sive theory of free trade, reconcile them to a condi- 
tion so degraded? If they possess the independent 
spirit of freemen—if they are Americans—they will 
spurn such an idea. 


Bot Mr. Secretary Walker, whose devotion to 
British interests has been complimented in that coun- 
try by the publication of his report, would have us 
understand that the opening of the British ports to 
our grain would be a great blessing to this country. 
But on what principle does he found his theory?— 
What facts does he adduce to sustain his position“ 
None whatever. He asks us to believe, but furnishes 
us with no evidence to sustain our faith. In this 
prec te ae fairly with us than Lord Ash- 

urton himself. t a meeti g i f 
ary I9, 1846, Lora A STOUT at vine AEA 
this very subject, said that ‘protection had existed 
in England froin the days of the Plantagenets, whilst 
the whole line of country opposite to us on the con- 
tinent—France, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia— 
indeed almost every country in the world—monar- 
chial Europe as well as republican America—had 
its protective laws and regulations.” ‘It was clear 
that, in the event of a recurrence of difficulties, her 
(America’s) first step would be again to shut her 
ports against us—in which case the supply from 
America would undoubtedly fail us. But the supply 
must not be expected from America; and we could 
not have a better proof of this than the fact thal af 
this moment American corn could come here from Ca- 
nada at a duty of four shillings; and yet, if the returns 
were examined, it would be found that nine-lteuths of the 
foreign corn in England was from the Baltic, though the 
duty on the corn from its shores was fifteen shillings a 
quarter. This was entirely owing to the low price of 
labor in the north of Europe.” 


Here Lord Ashburton, more frank than the Ame- 
rican secretary, admits that the United States would 
not derive any benefit from the proposed change in 
the laws. Speaking on this subject in parliament, 
on the 29th of January, Lord Ashburton said: The 
British farmer must not have his hands tied behind 
him. Did he meet tho foreigner on equal terms? 
The farmer on the shores of the Baltic had his la- 
bor at six pence a day to compete with the farmer 
of this country, (England,) with his labor at two 
shillings a day. It required no skill in political eco- 
nomy to discover that these two parties did not meet 
on equal terms.“ j 

These remarks in parliament would apply with ad- 
ditional force in congress. If the British farmer, 
whose labor costs him two shillings a day, cannot 
compete with the farmer on the Baltic, whose labor 
costs him six pence, how can the farmer in the Unit- 
ed States, whose labor is worth four shillings a day, 
compete with the cheap labor of the Baltic? Lord 
Asbburton warns the people of England of their dan- 
ger, but the advocate of British interests in this coun- 
try would lead us blindly into the very jaws of this 
ruinous competition. 

But, sir, this is not all. The very policy which 
would destroy the most important branch of our 
wheat trade, viz: that through Canada, would, at 
the same time, greatly impair our market at home. 
The best and the surest market for the wheat grow- 
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er is found In the manufacturing districts in our 
country. This home market is near at band, is not 
disturbed by ruinous foreign competition, is not sub- 
ject to that fluctuation which has ever character 
ized the British market, and is, in fact, the principal 
market for our breadstuff. With our present pra- 
tective policy, this market is constantly increasing. 
Sir Robert Peel has justly said that the revenue and 
the demand, and the price of labor and all com no- 
dities, seemed to depend upon the gerferal prosperi- 
ty of the country more than upon any particular le- 
gislation. Our present policy tends to produce that 
general prosperity, and 20 creates a demand for the 
agricultural products of the United States. The 
demand for wheat in this country is constantly in- 
creasing. ‘Thousands who, ten years ago, made rye 
and Indian corn their principal breadstuff, now 
consume a large quantity of wheat. The state 
of Massachusetts alone consumes about three times 
as much wheat, the growth of other siates, as 
we send to England direct, and the New England 
states more than our entre export to all foreign coun- 
tries. ` i 

Lest this position should. be thought extravagant, 
lei me present in as brief a manner as I may, some 
of the facts on which this calculation is based. The 
present population of Massachusetts may safely be 
estimated at 815,000. More than half of our entire 
population are engaged in other callings than agri- 
culture; and to those thus employed I give one bar- 
rei of flour, or five bushels of wheat per head.— 
This estimate cannot be considered extravagant.— 
Those engaged directly or indirectly in manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts, in trade and commerce 
in all its varities, in navigation in all its forms, in 
the fisheries, of all kinds, and those employed in the 
learned professions and as teachers—these with their 
families and dependents, would constitute at least 
420,000 of our population, and would consume a 
barrel of flour per head. The other 395,000 em- 
ployed in agriculture may be assumed to consume 
a half barrel per head, which will give 197,000 bar- 
rels—making a total of 617,000 barrels of flour — 


‘Flour is also used in considerable quantities in man- 


ufactures. These is used in Lowell alone, for 


starch and sizing, at least 4,000 barrels annually, 


which may be considered as one fourth of the amount 
consumed in the slate for like purposes. The quan- 
tity thus consumed, when added to that used as 
breadstuff, would make the entire consumption 633,- 
VOW . le. ar 2. 185 NIN hischele _ Thre eotagmate ia 
fully sustained by the imports into the state. There 
was brought intu Boston, in 1845, 730,133 barrels of 
flour; and, although one half of this may have been 
reshipped or sent to Mame and New Hampshire, 
the flour brought into Salem, New Bebford, Fall 
River, and other smaller ports, and by the several 
railroads, will make up the deficiency. The rail- 
road {rom Albany to Boston in 1844 distributed with- 
in the interior of the state, of four brougbt from 
Albany, 144,754 barrels. There was also brought 
into Boston, from other states, in 1845, 2,371,406 
bushels of Indian corn, 548,583 bushels of oats, 
24,184 bushels of rye, and 65,530 bushels of shorts. 
Nearly the whole uf this was consumed in the state, 
and large quantities of the same kinds of grain were 
brought into the state at other points. 

I have no means of knowing the amount consumed 
in the other New England states, but, as their popu- 
Jation ia about 1,600,000, it will be safe to give 
them, upon an average, three bushels per head, 
which will make a consumption of 4,800,000 bush- 
elsa year. This added to the consumption of Mas- 
sachusetts, will give a total of 7,965.000 bushels, 
being at least a half a million more than our are- 
rage export tu all foreign nations. I have estimated 
the consumption of the New England states, other 
than Massachusetts, at considerably less per head 
thao my own state; because, with the exception of 
Rhode Island, they are more agricultural, and be- 
Cause they raise a greater proportion of wheat from 
their own soil. This estimate may not be entirely 
accurate, but [ am confident that it cannot be far 
from the truth, : 

But manufactures are not by any means confined 
to New England. New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
syivania, and several otber states, are deeply engag- 
ed in them; and all these manufacturing establish- 
ments furnish so many markets for the wheat grow- 
ers. If the repeal of the corn laws should cut off 
our trade through Canada, we should have a surplus 
which would reduce the price, and so injure the 
grain growing interest. Nay, if our duty on foreign 
wheat were repealed, the eastern states would, when 
the crops are good in Europe, receive a partion o! 
their supply from the Baltic. And if our present 
protective policy is to be bartered for a repeal of 
the corn laws, and large quantities of British goods 
are to be thrown into our market, it will prostrate 
many of our manufactures, and thereby destroy the 


home market, which the grain growers now enjoy. 
Let our present policy be abandoned, and the surplus 
of Europe be thrown in upon us, and the balance of 
trade will soon be turned against us; in which case 
our specie will be sent abroad, our curreacy will be 
deranged, and all the evils we experienced a few 
years since will return. Individual enterprise will 
be paralyzed, our imports will fall off from our ina- 
bility to purchase, and the government will be bank. 
rupt as it was in 1841 and 1842. These are the evits 
which the proposed policy will, in my estimation 
bring in its train. 

But we shall be told that Great Britain has set us 
anoble example, and we, as a free people, should 
follow it. But what is the example which Great 
Britain has se? She has consulted her own inte- 
rest, and proposes to make such a modification of 
her policy as is, in the estimation of het ministry, 
best suited to her present condition and the condition 
of the world. She sees that her corn laws have ex- 
cluded the wheat of Germany and Prussia, and have 
driven them into manufacturing. She sees that, 
instead of being her customers, they are beginning 
to become her competitors for the markets of the 
world, and she wishes to arrest their progress. She 
sees, also, in the United States a great and powerful 
rival, and she wishes to embrace the present oppor- 
tunity to check our growth and impair our prospe- 
rity. She regards the present moment as péculiar- 
ly favorable to strike the fatal blow. She beholds 
in our chief magistrate a leaning to a compromise 
policy which is well suited to her condition, but 
illy adapted to our own. She finds in the secretary 
of the treasury an advocate of her interests, and she 
greets him with “well done, good aad faithful ser- 
vant.” 


But if gentleman suppose that Great Britain has 
any special reference to the wellare of any other 
nation, let them undeceive themselves. All her pro- 
posed changes have reference to her own prosperity. 
She takes the duty off from American cotton, not to 
benefit our cotton growers, but to enable her own 
manufactures to compete more successfully with the 
manufactures of this country for our market and the 
other markets into which our manufactures have 
found their way. If she wishes to promote the agri- 
cultural interests of this country, why does she not 
abate her twotse bundred per cent. duty upon Ame- 
rican tobacco, and suffer it to owas in at a moderate 
rate? No nation looks more carefully to her ewn 
interests than Great Britain, and no one legislates 
more understandingly. Her agriculture and manu- 
factures have been carried to the highest point of 
perfection; and, seeing herself in advanee of the 
vations, she now proposes free trade, with the full 
conviction that she will prove more than a match 
for them in such an unequal contest. She has built 
herself up by her navigation act, and other restric- 
tive measures, and now she proposes a partial aban- 
donment of that policy and kindly invites other na - 
tions to give up the very policy which has made her 
what she 18. Free trade with such a nation would 
be like intercourse between the, wolf and the lamb. 
To the one it might prove beneficial, but to the 
other it woald be death. Free trade, in fact, never 
can exist between nations situated so differently as 
the United States and Great Britain. If both nations 
should model their revenue laws after the same 
standard, the trade between us would not be “free 
and equal.“ Her accumulated capital, her low rate 
of interest, the cheapness of her labor, the advaneed 
state of her manufactures, would give her an advan- 
lage over us. You must make all things equal at 
home by equivalents and balances, before any two 
nations can have a system of commercial intercourse 
which will be strictly reciprocal and equally productive 
Of the prosperity of both. - 

I do not intend to censure Great Britain for the 
new policy which she proposes. She is the guardian 
of her own interests, and will see that they are well 
protected. {n fact, I consider her example as wor- 
thy of our imitation. She conforms to her condi- 
trun, and it becomes us to conform to ours. The 
cheapness of capital and the low price of labor in 
that kingdom are the great characteristics, so far as 
this questiom is concerned; and, in order to meet her 
on equal ground, our independent laborers must con- 
sent to come down to the low standard of ine haif- 
starved labor of England. Thpy must be content 
to labor for from thirty to fifty cenis per day and 
board themselves. But are they willing to do it? 
Will the free-born citizens of America consent to 
degradation like this? 1 trust they will not. The 
glory of our country consists in the fact that here 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.“ The great mass 
of our people are born to no other inheritance than 
the privilege which our couotry holds out to every 
industrious man of obtaining a comfortable iiviag by 
the fruit of his own toil; and he is a freeman, in- 
deed, who is born to such a patrimony. The con- 


sciousness that he can sustein himself by his own 
hands, and that well directed industry wii! enabte 
him to provide for the maintenance of his family 
and the education of his childres, more than an 
thing else, gives character to an American, & 
makes him what he was designed to be by his Crea- 
tor—a man. 

But if we are to adopt the principle of free trade, 
the manly and independent character of our laborers 
must be given up; and they must content themselves 
with dragging out a miserable existence in poverty 
and wretchedness. This, after all, is the great ob- 
jection to the policy which has been recommended. 
The rich man needs no sympathy. His wealth will 
give him consequence in any state of society; and a 
change, such as free trade will bring upon us, would 
increase the relative value of his treasures. Bring 
the laborer down to the English standard, reduce 
his wages to the low level of the old world, and you 
put him completely into the power of the capitalists 
of the country. Such a change would break up our 
small manufacturing establish:nents, and turn man 
an honest laborer out of employ. But the Lowell 
manufactories would go on; the price of labor would 
be reduced; and, having no competition, these 


wealthy establishments would continue to make fair 


dividends. The south and west would suffer most. 
Their infant manufactures would be prostrated; but 
the.older and more skilful establishments of New 
England would survive. - Their currency would be 
deranged, but the accumulated wealth in the eastern 
states would supply them witb a sound circulating 


medium. Born to toil, the hardy sons of New Eng- 


land would put forth their energy and enterprise; 
and by that industry and frugality which they are 
distinguished, they would obtain a comfortable lire- 
lihood; they would have “bread enough and to spare, 
while their brethren, in some other sections of the 
country, would perish with hunger.“ New Eng- 
land desires no change. She believes that our pre- 
sent policy is best adapted to the interests of the 
whole country. Being laborers ourselves, our sym- 
pathies are with those who eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brows. We adhere to our present 
policy, because the interest of labor requires it; be: 
cause a change would fall heaviest upon those who 
bave no capital but their owa hands. But if a 
change must cone—if the prosperity of the coun- 
try must be stricken down, the sons of the Pilgrims, 
enured to toil and familiar with hardships, will turn 
their attention to their ice and their granite, and eon · 
vert them into bread. If folly muet prevail ia our 
national councils, and the storm of adversity ensues, 
they wall endeavor to brave the tempest; and, though 
they have no desire to “ride upon the whirlwind,” 
they will, ss faras in them lies, so “direct the stor n 
that its pitiless pettings may fail upon other heads 
than their own. 
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Shir BUILDING IN THE Unitep Srares. The Wash - 
ington letter of the N. Y. Evening Gazette has the fol- 
luwing table stating the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in the United States for the year ending Sept. 30th, 
1844, and September 30th, 1845. We strike off the frac- 
tional tonnage and give it in round numbers, at the same 
ume remarking that Ohio includes steamers built un the 
Ohio river as well as other vessels put in commission on 
the lakes, and that the district of Michigan embraces 
ever nae beyond the Maumee Bay westward, inelud- 


ing Uilinvia, Wisconsin, Indiana, hence the large array of 
tig ures oppusite that state. 
1845. 1844. 
. 7§—— — 
States. No. ves. Ibn ge. No. ves. Tun ge. 
Maine, 140 31.106 96 20,200 
New Hampshire 5 2.501 3 165 
Maseachusetis 115 35.962 43 9 583 
Rhode Island 8 1,621 7 2.814 
Connecticut 22 2, 608 25 2,914 
New York 230 29343 181 22,819 
New Jersey 64 4,465 21 1,382 
Pennsyivania 178 15,819 141 13,16 
Dela ware 9 670 8 8586 
Maryland 66 7,257 55 5,418 
Dist. of Columbia 15 416 31 851 
Virginia 14 2,057 10 718 
North Carolina 14 860 12 587 
South Carolina 2 102 7 588 
Georgia 1 73 1 73 
Florida y 85 1 73 
Alabama 
Louisiana 14 627 15 610 
Tennessee 1 112 2 372 
Kentucky 26 5,681 35 7,165 
Ohio 56 11.600 49 9, 
Michigan 37 2.725 14 3,285 
146,010 766 103,537 


Total in 1845, 1,037 
“ 1844, 766 
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Increase in 1845, 270 42 463. 
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the year ending 30th June, 1645, there were] The amount of tobacco goin 


built in ib United States 1035 veesels, with an aggregate 
of 146 018 tons. The increase of new tonnage in 1845, 


r 


Portsmouth, for a series of years, has been much greater 
than that Somme ide thus: 


over that of 1844, is 42, 180 tons. 1844, 1848. 1842. 
— , Tobacco bhde 204 1,332 8653 304 
II. LIV OIs.— Consus, Below we give the census of this [Bufalo Adv. 
Hate for the present year, and also the census for 1840. — 
The returns are all in, says the State Register, except EXPORTS FROM BT. LOUIS FOR THREE YEARS 
m four counties. When complete, the returos will 1845. 1844. 1843. 
probably show an increase of about 200.000 inhabitants Bacon, assorted aks. 7.628 14,063 17,676 
Bince 1840; which will, we think, be the greatest in- bbls. 3,788 6,207 1,470 
crease of any state in the Union. te tns. 148 292 302 
| i . 1840 | Counties. 1845. 1840. | Beef bbls. 5.321 5,684 11.288 
Adams 13.511 16.023] Macon“ 2.929 3,233 Bagging ps. 8,482 4,248 6007 
Alexander“ 1.315 3,006] Macoupin 10,092 7.865 Bale ro cle. 18 876 22,531 15,490 
Bond 6,218 6,21) | McLean* 6.904 6,574 w bbls. 1.229 1,676 1,140 
ne 5.508 1,769 McDonogh 6.266 5,358 Beans - 2.17 1.448 1,337 
Brown 5,372 4.174 cHenry 10. 04 3,002 Buffalo robes bla. 2.716 7,404 8.141 
Bureau 5,294 3,159 ad ison 18,013 13.260 Corn sks. 23,478 25 191 21.605 
Ca lhount 1,650 | Marion 6,177 4800) Flour bbis. 202799 130.274 123.977 
arroll 2.622 1.173] Marshall 2,833 1,840 Hides 500.828 57.320 38, 175 
ass 5,471 2,974] Marquette Hem ble. 29.604 62,654 28,704 
Champaign? 1:382] Mason ` 3,135 ¢ pigs. 637,033 353.719 638,762 
Christian 2,168 4,742] Massac 3,198 “ bar bxs. 1,850 4,442 2,624 
‘Clark 10496 7,654 Menard” 4, 807 1.481 Lard bbls. 13 318 25.127 22,187 
Clay 3.556 3, 283 Mercer 4.279 2,532 “ kgs. 15,691 36,410 27,7 
Clinton 5.033 3,823 | Montgom'ry 5,003 4, 436 Oa sks. 3, 7,889 7.296 
Coles* 8,675 9,856 | Monroe 6 083 4,466 | Oil, linseed 40 626 
Cook 21.581 11.055] Moulu ie 2,492 «castor bbla. 1,231 1,458 1,493 
Crawford 6,337 4,632] Morgan“ 16,541 15.444]. lard 73 3,337 3,493 
Cumberland 2,859 Ogle 6,113 3,447 Pork 22,330 50.225 35,210 
De Kaib 4.013 1,744] Peoria 10.549 7,053 bulk tne. 203 498 183 
De Witt 3.332 3/352 | Perry 4.752 3,222 Rye eka. 1.750 4.188 3.120 
Du Page 7,194 3.615 Place 1,037 Shot kgs. 4,216 8.070 3,393 
Edgar 9,265 8.337 Pike 15,974 11.842 Skins, deer pks. 2,687 2,726 1,031 
Edwards 3,413 3,073 Po 4,057 3,874 Seed, flax tre. 1,306 2,103 2.432 
Effingham 2.561 1.736 Pulaski 1,795 Tobacco hds. 11,284 9,500 19, 730 
Fayette 7,849 6,223] Putnam 3,129 2,108 s! nuf. bxs. 7,332 8,844 1,734 
Franklin 4979 3,737 Randolph 8.866 3, 156 Tallow bls. 1,316 2.213 1,380 
Fulton 17,161 13,592 | Richland 3,844 W heat 29.796 16,864 25.694 
Gallatin 11.175 11.508 ] R. Island 5.058 2, 560 15 sks. 68.643 60,894 48,331 
Greene 11.510 10,993 | Sangamon* 18 697 15,222 Wool bis. 1,326 1.084 301 
Kam 5730 4.276 Sehu er 84381 7122 
ammon ' : uy 8,581 7, MANUFACTURE or Glass or THE Unitep States 
z ; 
Hancock wie 1255 Hod Ak eee From actual returns made to Messrs. M. & J. Swee- 
Ren 3,418 St. Clair 17,348 13,340 | 08y, glass manufacturers, at Wheeling, and commu. 
Henry 2.327 1,261 | Stephenson 6,344 2,869 nicated by them in a letter to hon. Andrew Stewart, 
Iroquois 2,730 1,749 Tazewell* 7.615 8,566 member of congress from Pennsylvania, we gather 
Jackson 5.038 3,595 Union 6,982 5,296 some important facts respecting the manufacture of 
Jasper 2.360 1,415 Vermillion 10,235 8.919 glass in the United States, and the effects upon that 
$ ron 7.611 5, Wabash 4,3 4,433 | important branch of industry from the tariff of 1842. 
3 B ped pth Warren* 6,101 6.910 he whole number of manufactories of flint glass 
ich aes 15 3 Washington * 1 in the country is 19. The emtecials consumed in 
1195 12718 6.725 Who“ 8.086 ae these estanlefmonts are stated as follows: 
nd ' Wnitesidet ` 2.457 | 1,200,000 bushels Armes, Bituminous coal. 
no 680 7,175 Wi 0.156 9,219} 50.000 * of foreign coal. 
ake 9220 2.905 8 18.280 4.349 5,500 tons of Anthracite coal. . 
La Salle“ 10.149 10,013] Winnebago 7,831 4,515 8,666 cords of wood. 
Co 335 feed Woodford 3.288 3338 bbis. s a i 5 
, ’ — — 3, tons of silex or fine sand. 
-Livingston 1.000 750 643,482 472, 920 956 „ of fire clay. 
Logan 3,907 2,363 970 a of iron. 


“Portions of these counties have been cut off. 
tla these four counties, the census for this year has 
not been received. 


CANAL Receipts aT Pogrsmourn, Omo. Through 
favor of a friend we have a copy of the first report of 
the board of public works of Ohio for 1845, from which 
we shall make liberal extracts hereafter. The move- 
menr of produce passing ont of the state of Ohio is from 

leveland and her other lake ports, and by means of the 
Miami extension, the Cross-cut canal by wap of Beaver, 
and through Portsmouth the southern terminus of the 
Ohio canal. Whatever goes off by this route to the 
Ohio river is so much of the trade lost to us, and gained 
by Pitsburg or the river business for New Orleans. 

The general diminution of revenue upon the Ohio ca- 
nal proves to be what was originally stated, $83,342 as 
compared with 1844. How the southern terminus of the 
work has done is seen in the annexed amount of tolls 
received at Porumouth for four seasons: 

1845. 1844, 1843. 1842. 
Tolle 925.225 $32,424 831,691 935,328 
The amount of leading articles arriving at Portsmouth 


. bp the canal for three seasons has been as follows: 
1845. 1844. 1843. 

Flour bble. 29.716 35,333 28.736 
Pork i 9 006 30,284 
Whiskey 9,015 4.265 3.473 
Corn bus, 149,440 100,890 28,760 
Wheat 63 478 605 
Buteer Iba. 86,630 52.790 87,670 
Chease 788.010 509.415 590,6 
Lard 2,632,714 4.080, 350 3, 774.065 
Pork. bulk. ins. 548 82 1,475 
Wool lbs. 140,280 129,916 88,510 


Among ed commodites coming into the Ohio from 
the river at Portsmouth, and a portion of which must 


have found their way to the lakes, we observe the sub- 
joined: 1844. 1843. 
alt bbls. 3, 80 7.120 11,284 
Coal bu. 21.175 25,890 22 436 
Wheat 26,276 11 
Bacon 22.920 3.612 82,304 
Furs and peltry 20.970 21,700 46,027 
Hem tne. 235 75 
Merchandize 2,949 2,588 2.926 
Tobacco hhd. 7 7 315 


20, 000 Ibs. of borax. 

3,616,000 Ibs. of Missouri lead. 
2,875,000 Ibs. of pearl ash. 

272,000 lbs. of saltpetre. 

1,700 tons of straw. 

475,000 staves. 

270,000 hoops. 
1,400,000 boards. 

6,500 lbs. of manganese. 
22,500 lbs. arsenic. 
„000 worth brass, Britannia, and tin ware. 

The cost of those articles to the manufacturers is 
not less than $800,000. To procure thein requires 
the employment of a very large number of men, 
who consume. and pay for a vast quantity of agricul- 
tural produce, thus directly benefitting that portion 
of our population devoted to farming. The coal is 
chiefly obtained in Pennsylvania, the other articles 
priucipally from Virginia and the west. The ship- 
ping required to convey these materials to the vari- 
ous tmanufactories is estimated to equal the constant 
employment of 5,393 tons. To this must be added 
nearly as much more for conveying the manufactur 
ed articles to the point of consumption—making 10 
all 10,000 tons of coastwise, lake, river, and canal 
tonnage employed in this comparatively small branch 
of home industry. 


The tendency of the tariff to reduce the prices of 
protected articles is clearly shown by the statistics 
of this branch of American manufactures. In 1832, 
the number of American manufactories in the United 
States was 17, but as the duties on foreign glass 
were gradually taken off, the fires went out, so that 
in 1842 the number was reduced to 5, and even that 
smali number were short of work. The men thus 
(brown out of employment were forced into other 
occupation in order to obtain 9 meagre support,— 
The tariff of 1843 gave new life to this as well to 
other branches of business, and for some time past 
the various manufactories have been in vigorous ope- 
ration. Look now at the following tables, showing 
the prices of various articles of glassware before 


now that was used in 1840-41. 
Wm tre 
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g off toward the Ohio by and since the adoption of the present tariff. The ar- 


ticles selected for comparison are those which have 
not varied in form or character in consequence of 
any change of fashion. They are standard articles, 
the prices of which are unaffected by the capricous- 
ness of the popular taste. The price in esta- 
blishment of Messrs. M. k T. Sweeney, at Wheel- 
ing, at the periods alluded to, are thus stated: 
1 p’t prese’d tumbler, various 1840-2. 1845. 
patieer p51 40 pr doz. 95c. 
p' prese’d tumbler, . 100 73 
5 og. plain í“ à . 40 “ 33 
6 2. t6 $ . 48 “ 39 
All other descriptions of glass were at similar re- 
duction. 
The following table shows the comparative prices 
at the same periods of articles manufactured at the 
Flint Glass works in Boston. 


Before the present tariff. In 1845. 


No. 2 lam OZ. doz. 
ee eae eee 
4 4t 1 75 (13 1 Q5 46 
5 oz. tumblers 651 «“ 50 “s 
4 0 40 621 66 56 „ 
Salts, various kinds 75 da 50 „ 
Cut mirror dishes 25 per inch 121 per tn. 
Fiuted Janterns 7 50 per doz. 5 50 pr doz. 
Pressed half pint 9 oz. 
tumblers 1 15 100 “* 
Do. 12 oz. tumblers 225 . 150 
Do. piat 250 200 “ 
Cut lampe 275 a 200 ‘t 
Lamp glasses 225 æ 150 „ 
Boo. 175 «8 125 “ 
Caster bottles 84 ŘĂ“ 67 « 
Cup plates 30 „ 25 « 
Octagon dishes, 6 inch 175 “ 150 „ 
Do. T“ 275 „ 225 „ 
Do. 8 „ 450 „ 350 “s 
Do. 9 „ 650 „ 550 «“ 
Do 10 10 50 750 “ 
Bar decanters 600 « 500 „ 


Could there be any more convincing proof of the 
beneficial effects of the tariff than is afforded by sta- 
tistics like these? What becomes of this vaunted 
dogma of the free traders that protection increases 
prices to the full amount of the duty on the foreign 
article? These reductions are not the consequence 
of improvements in machinery, the same being used 


But this is na: 
“Diminished, the 


wages of those employed in the manufacture have 
increased, as the following testimony will show: 
Boston and Sandwich Glass Co., Feb. 10, 1846. 
The limita of a letter would not contain a com- 

plete pay roll of one of our establishments, in which 
the wages of no two persons are exactiy the same. 
Every man receives in proportion to his skill; one 
will earn three dollars per day, while another will 
earn half that sum. e have taken, therefore, one 
person in the three principal departments of glass 
making, and have carried him through four different 
periods, giving the amount of his wages at each.— 
The persons selected are fair workmen, forming a 
Just average of the class to which each belongs. 


Wages paid to Jan. 1840. 1842. 1844. 1846. 
Gaffer No. 3, per week $1500 10 00 16 50 17 26 
Serviter No. 3 8 50 8 00 9 60 11 00 
Foot - maker No. 3 700 6 50 9 00 9 50 

Total, $30 50 34 50 36 10 37 76 

These are the wages which these men earn when 

they are in full employment; but from 1840 unul the 

vew tariff went into operation, they did not work 

for a fourth of their time, and therefore their pay 
was less by 25 per cent. than it is given above. 


In the glass-cutting department, the advance in 
wages has not been so great, but even there it will 
amount to near 25 per cent., because they are now 
fully employed, whereas from 1839 to 1842 their 
work was precarious. Until the tariff of 1842, we 
paid our common laborers in the yards but 83 
cents per day; now they receive $1. We are very 
far within the truth when we assert that wages have 
advanced in our glues factories 25 per cent. include 
ing even the glass-cutters and the common day la- 
lorera. D. JARVIS. 


The Messrs. Sweeney say: “We are unable to 
make the same comparison of wages at specific pe- 
riods, in our establishment, for the reason that our 
business materially differed from that of the Boston 
company. We worked our hands but half time, and 
we paid them in proportion to their work, which wes 
30 per cent. less than at the present time. Our hands 
now work full time, are paid as high in proportion 
as they were then, and we employ as many as our 
works will admit. It is, therefore, proper to state 
that our wages have doubled since the passage of the 
tarif of 1842. M. F. Tribune. 


+ 
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the duty of obtaining, information on matters affesting 
the interests of American citizens. ä 


New Jersey. Tze leguluture closed a session of 14 
weeks on the 18th inst.,a greater part of the time re- 
ceiving only half pay for their services, according to a 

rovisſon in their new system, designed to slicrion leri 
ative sessions. In addition to ordinary objects of legis- 
lation, they were occupied very dil:gently on this occa- 
sion, in a task assigned them of “revising the laws of 
the state.” The Fredonian says: Whatever mistakes 
of judgment may have occurred or may be alledged, we 
think it will be generally admitted that good feelings, 
upright intentions. and correct deportment have charac- 
terized this legislature. In all these respects it presents 
au example which might be advanta eously imitated in 
many of the states, and especially at Washington. Any 
success in redeeining from the reproach of bear gardens 
the legislative halls of the country, may justify an honor- 
ing reference and a litle complacency. During the ses 
ston 105 laws and 11 joint resolutions have been passed, 
and the whole s'atuto book has been revised. At the 
cloaing session, the bill to allow the revisors 8750 eack 
compensation was passed by a large majority.” 


From a conversation which took place in the British 
parliament, on the 23d ult., it appears that the British 
commander acted without orders, if not without autho- 
riy, in his recent demonstrations. The remarks of min- 
ia ers on the enquiry. implied, hat their orders were to 
bockade only. The expedition up the Panama is dis- 
approved of, and explanations are required of Mr. Ous- 


ley. 


. HAV ITI. , 

President Pierrot, having rendered himself unpopular 
dy manifest incapacity for the station, Jean Baptiste 
Riche has been elected presicent in his place, and Prer- 
rot retires to his plantation. Peace with the Dominicans 
is expected as a consequence of this change. A drought 
is prevailing, and h. avy losses have been occasioned hy 


CHRONICLE. 


Army or Occcration. We have no intelligence later 
than was furnished in our last number. 


Mexico. We have nothing authentic later than fur- 
nished in our last number. he Raritan frigate, Capt. 
Gregory, sailed from Pensacola for Vera Cruz on the 
12th instant. A report that Santa Anna had been re- 
called and had embarked from Havana for Vera Cruz 
is probaly premature, ahhough euch an event is expect- 
ed. Almonte had arrived at Havana on his way on his 
mission to France or England, and was. closeted with 
Santa Anna till midnight, to whose residence he had 

roceeded immediately on his arrival at Havana. He 
is said to have had a secret conclave with the officers in are in the cane fields. ‘ah {ri à l 
garrison at Vera Cruz previous to his leaving, where the T. Jaco nE CUBA. A Spanis i March and (wo sſoops 
propriety of a pronunciamento against Paredes was dis- of war arrived here on the 7th of March. 
cussed among them, some of them being in favor of re- 
calling Santa Anna, and others proclaiming Almor.te 
himself as head of the government. Detachments of the 
Mexican army were said to be on the march for Rio del 

orte. 1 he rumors of Almonte are of course scarcely 

be relied on. 


Catirornia. A number of gentlemen arrived at St. 
Louis on the 13:b instant, on their way to Independence, 
to join a company about to start for California. The 
company, composed entirely of men, will consist of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty. Some of them 
go oui merely tosce the country and enjoy the trip; others 
go to improve their health; but a very large number pur- 
pose remaining in the country. 


Potranno. We had, in a German paper the manifesto 
of the revolutioniats of the Free City of Cracow, which 
presents their movement in a more un aspect than 
we had atiributed (o the movement. he Polish commit- 


An earthquake. Two severe shocks were experienced 
about half past 7 o’clock on the morning of the 23d of 
March, frighting the inhabitants exceedingly. Quitting 
sa e a apon dl Ph ee in prayer. No 
ives lost. Slight shocks succeeded. à 

Annexation A Cuba. The newspapers containing sug- „„ test 555 of New Jersey, have been 

tione n the United States congress towards annexing Á — y 
Guba, were indignantly ordered to be publicly burnt at Ominous — The imports into the port of New York, for 
Havana. 15 guarir ening he aler Mare 1 exceeds the imports 

Business Crece. —Money Market. The Boston, New hilse the exports for. the Ame pan Fave alien of 
York, and Philiadelphia money market continue to | $321,255—making a difference of $3,265,613 against 
become embarrassed. The apprehension, not to sap this country, compared with the corresponding quarter 
1 occasioned by the passage of the sub-treasury bill | of last year in foreign exchange eccount. 


the house of representatives, 10 ether with the aspect ports. Ez porto. 
of our foreign relations and apprehensions 88 10 relations | At N. York, lst quarter, 1846 $19,824,595 83 882,143 
do lat do 1845 17,380,237 4,703°398 


with Mexico, have rendered capitalists as well as banks 
exceedingly cautions. The best of business paper is 3 
Increase imp. and de. exp. 1846 92.444.358 $821,265 

Duties collected at the port of New York.— 


discounted with difficulty and, at even short dates, com 
mands from 12 to 18 per cent. The intelligence from 


tee at Paris, too, we perceive, countenanced the at- s i 

fair, (hough they say it had been prematurely developed. England, lefi their money market also exceedingly press- | First quarter, 1846 $5,360,835 35 

Prince Czartorisky had been called upon, and responds ed; having so much locked up in their railroad advances. do do 13845 4.636.862 19 

favorably; his estates in Gallicia are now therefore con: | Stocks have generally declined. Lo i 
Several heavy, and a number of sinall failures, have | Increase, 1846 $723,973 16 


taken place. One manutacturing Grm, with liabilities to 
the amount of $300,000 has gone by the board. 


FLOUR AnD PROVISIONS. The intelligence by the Cam- 
Varsovie contains the following: The undermentioned bria has had a rather depressing effect upon our market. 


is the result of the investigation set on foot owing to the Both price and demand declined slightly. 
events at Siedlee, and the arrests of various persons: Corron Marrer. The depression in England, not- 
1, That a conspiracy took place, with ramifications in withstanding they had ascertained the shortness of our 
the Polish provinces. 2. That the head of the con- | crops, has o liged holders to suhinit to a decline of about 
apiricy, Bronislas Dombrowski, sent from Posen, was zd. The effect has been to depress prices in our mar- 
osen leader of the conspiracy on the right bank of the | kets toa still greater extent, whilst the demand is op- 
Vietula. 3. That the principal abetiors were Pantaldon | pressed on one hand Dy the want of funds and on the 
otoski, Stanislaus Kbeischewaki, Ladislas Zanki, Jean other by an apprehension of the intended ropeal of the 
J litre. Din! «J Mireskt. ay Antany . Deockur. The tenthe* ` 
agents and accom ices at ombrowski were Stephen 
Dobritch and Charles Ruprecht. Alf hese individuals 
5 before a counsel of war, have been found guilty 
of rebellion and sedition. According to the powera en- 
trusted by his majesty ine emperor, the prince-governor, 
after sentence of death was pronounced, hus ordered 
Potoski, Koeischewski, and Zarski to be hung; the first 
at Siedlee, the other at Warsaw. As revard Dobrich 


Stram Bonnett Manuractorg. The straw used in 
the manufacture of hats is the culms of several kinds of 
grain or grass. In this country wheat aud rye culms 
are m 1 used; they are cut while the straw is green, 
and are bleached by the means of scalding and expo- 
sure to the sun, and by a chemical process. In ti 
New England states the braiding or platting of straw 18 
a great business. In Massachusetts alone, there are up- 
wards of 12,000 females employed in straw wark. Nor- 
folk county near Boston is quite celebrated tor straw 
braiding and manufacture. he little town of Fuxbo- 
rough, with scarce two thousand inhabitants employe 
1,349 females and 79 males in the straw business an 
manufactures annually 266,260 valued at 320 929. 

Terea. Iinported into the U. S. in 1844 8.340, 693 lbs. 

do do do 1845 6,347,245 “ 
being within a fraction of two millions pounds less than 
the year 1844. 

Tre SUSQUEHANNA AND TIDE WATER CANAL is to be 
opened for navigation on the 30th of April. 

‘TENNESSEE.—Improvements, A European compan 


fiscated. 
POLAND. 
Unhappy Poland! The revolution has been suppress- 
ed. The Austrian forces again occupy Cracow. 
Sentence of the Polish prisoners. The Courier de 


Insurances. The British iusurance companies refuse 
to underwrite without excepting from losses by capture 
or destruction by enemy. 

Excrancss. New York on, London, has declined 
to 94. 

U S. DUTIES COLLECTED AT THE PORT OF N. YorK.— 

1845. 1846. 


and Ruprecht, their sentence is to be commuted on the . À : i 
scaffold 10 banishment to Siberia, with a loss of all their February dca 33 81.266.663 6l hove purchased aont, BOOG a a Tenn. on pi pan 5 
rights. Mireski and Deskur are derived of all their rights, | March 602.302 94 2.572.959 00 | ning emigrants thereon and attending to woul grow- 


This, says the Express, shows a very large nerenfe ning and manufactures. 


the importations of tne month; and if a specie sub; trea- 
Tae Romer, pilot boat express, Capt. Maguire, reached 


sury had exacted the duties in coin, the consequent de- 
rangement in the money market would have been fatal | N. York, on the lith. She experienced tremencoue gales 
on her passage out. For eleven days and nights she 


to hundreds of business men, and of serious detriment 
was obliged to lie to, and all hands expected every 


to all. 

Bank items. The important law case, Bank of Ken- coming sea would engulph them. She was an American 
tucky vs. the Schuylkill bank, of Pa., hus been decided built boat, and had a Baltimore commander, however, 
in favor of the Bank of Kentucky. Indemnity for loss and entered the port of Cork in gallant style, with the 
and damages in the case of Levis to the amount of one American flag gallantly hat The British admiral in 
million of dollars, are involved. The stock of the Ken- command sent a boat, with an officer, ordering that flag 
tucky bank advanced unmediately 40 to 60 per cent. to be pave don eee Cepl M. ag 

: : it was the flag of his country, and s ould never aule 
wege fee sin Canava, Gè, The laos) ed down wit he ad an arip to defend e poli 
and garrison there have been ap rised that 20,000 stand returned for further orders. The admiral sent a „po ike 


i logy, having no idea that so small a craft would have 
of muskets, with perc'ssion locks, would be forwarded seed os Alar ea ait wo 
from the home government for the militia of the pro- dared 80 far; he supposed the flag had peon improperly 


vinco. assumed. She left Cork on the J2th ult., but was beat 


a 5 by packets borb going and returning. : 
ENRY Cray was received at St. Louis on the 4th is quite B6420 ; - 
inst. with an enthusiastic welcome. The trip and re Tar onors. The weather is qui nable. Ac 


. : g f the splendid promise of crops cheer ue from 
taxation has benetitted his health. Upwards of five hun- i : ner. 
dædof Mr. Clay’s friends in Now York celebrated the every dif€ction. Winter grain has seldom looked better 


: . : ih agricultarists ing inveterate 
inch day of their favorite statesman by a sumptuous Although icultarists are accused of Deine 


l : grumblers, the only paragraph of complaint that we have 
ena hie 5 13th inst., on which day i Ir. Clay com- | as yet met with this season, is from Michigan, where t 
Be chiara: Ga he ce 5 be „ wheat is said to have suffered during the wier. 
’ ull of expressions ol | South Carolina papers express fea m appearances 
auechment and confidence, and some his were in- 2 pap P ra, from app 


; there, that the crop will be too heavy, and that, in con- 
e Mr. Clay's being once more brought out as | sequence, prices will fall deplorably. 


Nationat Fam, at Washington. The preparations 
for this exhibnion are progressing with great spirit; an 
immense building fur the accommods tion of the materials 
and visiters is being erected. The inanufacturers throu h- 
out the country are taking the thing in hand. The 
agents of Briush manufacturers of Manchester, &c. 
Mr. Rower, &c. who have been displaying their fabrics 
in one of the rooms of the capitol, will bave an opportu- 
nity tor a larther comparison both to price and quality. 


A treaty had been ‘ormed in all probability under the f i f 
French and English auspices, by the state of Corrientes 5 d 1 Rae 3 orpo, Pleat Commence 
5 sacola for St 


and the republic of Paraguay, against Rosas. Gen. Paz l . 
was the Montevideo embassy. Domingo. Sue carries out Lieut. Porter, charged with 


and share the same fate as Dobriteh aud Ruprechit.— 
Lytinski, who showed a true repenance, is equally ban- 
ished to Siberia, with the loss o all his rights, after re- 
ceiving 500 stripes. ‘he law to enter into full force, a8 
regards the confiseatiun of their property, according to 
Art. 171, book Ist, of the military criminal code. As re- 
rds any property falling to them by inheritance, it will 
e adjudged occording to Polish law. This sentence 
was {ulfilied the following day at 10 o’clock, A. M., in 
front of the citadel, with the exception of Potoski. 
RUSSIA. 
The tale about the Catholic nuns, having been subject- 
ed to ill treatment and martyrdom by Russian authority, 
has, by enquiry instituted by the Catholic authorities of 
Rome, been entirely disproved. The authors of 
slander have not yet been detected. 
COAST OF AFRICA. 
Sierra Leone dates to 23:1 February, eays that twelve 
slave vessels, afl of Brazillian flag, names given, Cap: 
tured recently by British cruisers, have been condeinned 


and sold at that port. 
LIBERIA. 


The legislature closed its session on the 17th January. 
The subject of the nativnanty or eovereignty of Liberia 
was fully discussed, and final action was deterred until 
they should hear again from the board ot directors uf 
the American Colonization Society. 

About 60 of the slaves recaptored in the Pons, died 
after reaching Monrovia, up the 13th February. ‘The 
remainder were carefully attended to. 

Gov. Roberts had dispatched a vessel along the coast 
to purchase additional territory, for which funds have 
lately been subscribed in the U. States. 

The secretary of the American Colonization Society, 
in relation to recent intelligence froin Liberia, says: “It 
is decidedly encouraging to the friends of coloniza uon. 
and favorable to the great objects contemplated.” He 
adds: “we expect to send another vessel from Nortolk 
with emigrants about the las of June.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


in the U. States Circuit Court, at Philadelphia. She will 
be sold—half the procecds goes to the United States, 
and the other half divided as prize money by the officers 
and crew of the Yorktown. The four prisoners, wit- 
nesses, were released, being ignorant of the true charac- 
ter of the vesse! when on board. 


A RAIL noID sorp. The Newark Daily Advertiser 
states that, by virtue of a decree of the Court of Chance: 
ry, the Elizabethtown and Somerville railroad was 80 
by auction on Monday, in Elizabethtown, for $125,500, 
John O. Stearns being the purchaser. 


Tue SLAVR BARQUE Pons, captured on the coast of 
Africa, by the Yorktown, was condemned on the 8th inste 
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FOREIGN. 


The steamer Great Western, left Liverpool n the 
‘11th, and reached New York, on the 26th ult. Dates 


from London to the 10th, and from Havre, Paris, det 


and Dublin, to the 9th, are received. 
By an arrival at Havre, they had New York dates 
to the 18th of March. 

The debates in parliament had been principally on 
Trish and railway affairs, and they still occupy the 
journals. It having been charged that the protec- 
fionists had made an agreement with Sir Robert 
- Peel to support the Irish coercion bill, if he would 
yield on the corn law question, the Premier in the 
house denied positively that any such agree nent had 
‘ever been thought of. : 

Parliament had adjourned for the Easter holydays, 
the house of commons to the 17th and the house of 
lords to the 31st. Sir Robert Peel gave notice that 
the Irish coercion bill would be taken up again on 
the 17th, and on the Monday following the corn im- 
portation bill. 


Mr. Peel's corn law bill, or new tariff, reported 
nearly three months ago, still lingered in the com- 
mons, suspended in mid-air,” the journals say.— 
‘How it will fare is yet a matter of doubt. Of the 
house of lords it is stated that the opinions of some 
300 members are ascertained, and they are about 
equally divided. The remaining fifty members are 
according to our American phrase, on the fence”— 
or mum. Other journals again speak with confi- 
dence of the bill passing the lords by a majority of 
25, if the bill reaches them. 


THE REVENUE. The quarterly report, ‘owing to 
the general stagnation of trade,“ shows a deficiency 
in the customs of nearly half a million, in the ex- 
cise of more than a quarter of a million. The year’s 
‘deficiency in the customs amounts to nearly two 
millions and a half, and upwards of £300,000 in the 
‘excise. But the stamps have increased £400,000, 
the post office £90,000. The total ordinary revenue 
Jeaves a decrease of something more than two mil- 
lions. The ditures, however, show a diminution, 
so as to show the balance of the quarter’s treasury 
operations to have been in favor of the government. 


PRAYERS, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS, Were to be 
offered up on the 12th inst. in all the Anglican 
churches throughout Great Britain for the success 
of their arms against the Sikhs, and a form of pray- 
er has been composed by the arch-bishop of Canter- 
bury, thanking the Almighty for the recent victories 
on the Sutlej. 

[Alas! might not the poor Sikhs approach the 
same Throne of Grace with as much sincerity and 
with as just a cause? 


Trrtes ro conquerors. Sir Henry Hardinge has 
been elevated to the peerage by name, style, and 
title of Viscount Hardinge, of King’s Neuton, in the 
county of Derby. Sir Hugh Gough has also been 
created a peer, to be styled Baron Gough, of Chink- 
keungfoo, in China, and of Maharajpore and the 
Sutlej, in the East Indies. 


' Tae Orxgcon pispute. The proceedings, so far 
as received by arrivals from the United States, ap- 
pear to have quieted the war fever which the presi- 
dent’s rejection of arbitration and the speeches of 
the 540 40’ men in congress had get up. 


The London Morning Chronicle thus discourses on 
the subject. “Woe repeat most emphatically that 
the only line of conduct to be feared by England is 
the plausibilities involved in the laissez aller. The 
Clear ay tal of this has made us true prophets, 
‘and Mr. Calhoun a formidable antagonist. 

It is the right policy for America. Ii was so from 
the first. It was only exceptionable on the score of 
‘its being unintelligible. When first promulgated, 
the feelings of the people and the prejudices of the 
‘people were against it. The North was distrustful, 
‘the West ambitious. A chauge has since come upon 
them. Action has engendered re-action—that is one 
“thing. Free tariffs have engendered commercial in- 
‘terests—that is another. 
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position of England has engendered a valuation of 
the chances of war as well as of the blessings of 
peace—this is the third and best point. One with 
another, these elements in American calculation are 
inning to make Mr. Calhoun intelligible even in 
Ohio and Missouri. 


The only policy formidable to England is Mr. 
Calhoun’s; and it is formidable simply because it en- 
courages the natural nonchalance of Great Britain. 
The Hudson Bay Company is a strong company, 80 
strong that il consists of the stronger sex only. 


The American squatter takes his wife with him.— 
The child follows. The different character of the 
immigration will make all the difference ten years 
hence. Leave il till then. So says Mr. Calhoun; and 
for a Malthusian American he says rightly. 


The sine die policy is Mr. Calhoun's. Can we in 
England meet it? At present we are the strongest 
within the Oregon; or, illustrating the distinction, 
within the rules, the constabulary is stronger than 
the thievedom. 


But let the thieves multiply—what will happen 
then? Just what Mr. Calhoun reckons on—an une- 
qual battle ten years hence. The sine die doctrine, 
if ever admitted in England, must be met with an 
antagonistic one—the pari passu policy. What they 
do in the way of immigration, let us do likewise. 


The 54 40 doctrine is a mere stalking-horse.— 
Facilis descensus—it is an imaginary point of right, 
created for the occasion of making the appearance 
of a descent. By letting themselves down from a 
fictitious position the Americans take the credit of 
making concessions. | 


Mr. Calhoun’s speech has had the effect of reduc- 
ing the question to its generalities. The sense of the 
country (so says the press) will be taken upon the 
latitudes of 49 and 54 40.” Latitude enough. On 
the question itself, however, there is no sense to be 
taken. 


Pending, however, the processes of reasoning 
which the country undergoes in making up its mind 
between the two parallels, (between the impossible 
whole and the equivocal halſ,) negotiations are to 
cease. So much the better, always assuming the 
peri passu system on the side of Eng 

IneLanp.—The price of potatoes in Dublin had 
risen to 9d. per stone for good ones, 63d. for indiffe- 
rent ones—about double the price of last year. 


The tide of emigration to America from Ireland, 
has set in this year earlier than usual. The quays 
at Cork are crowded to inconvenience with passen- 
gers and their luggage. Already one vessel has sailed 
with a full complement of passengers; and twenty- 
three others, with nearly four thousand emigrants, 
are preparing at that port forsea. In addition to 
these, vessels are taking in emigrants to the Shan- 
non, Bantry, Skibbereen, Kinsale, Yonghal, Dun- 
garvon, Waterford, and all the large ports around 
the coast. 


Crime.— By an official return before parliament, it 
appears that no less than 560 murders have been com- 
mitted in that country since 1842. 


FRANCE. 

The Prince de Joinville has been appointed com- 
mander in chief of the Mediterranean fleet. He has 
been making a tour of inspection to several naval 
stations, Toulon and others, and the papers speak of 
excellent effects produced by his rigid examinations. 
These are said to have shown that close examination 
was greatly needed. 


Wages —-The present average rate of wages in 


Paris is 28. 11d. a day, and Is. 6d. in the provinces. 
M. Guizot, it is said, has applied to Lord Aber- 


deen proposing to have a consul for each uation at | & 


Cracow, in order to watch the proceedings of the 
three continental powers, in regard to any encroach- 
ment on the liberties of that republic. 


A law is now before the French chamber, autho- 
rising the grant of 37,000,000 francs and upwards, 


for the fortification of Havre, and other large sums 


for those of Cherbourg, though the latter are alrea- 
dy, perhaps, the most formidable in the world. 

In a discussion on Polish affairs, M. Thiers has as- 
sailed vigorously the policy of the Louis Philippe 


' Guizot policy. 


The true appreciation of the apparently pacific 


SPAIN. 

There has been yet another ministerial crisis in 
Spain, Narvaez having quarrelled with two of his 
colleagues. 

The recall of General O'Donnell from the govern- 
ment of Cuba is announced. General Rancal is ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

POLAND. 

The insurrection is crushed. The leaders were 
being imprisoned in all quarters. Fotocki, one of the 
leaders of the late revolt has been condemned to 
death, and executed at Siedlee. 

ITALY. 

Italy is still troubled. Austrian bayonets keep the 
people quiet, but it is impossible to tell when the 
flame, which has been so long smouldering, may burat 
out. A few days back, at Milan, several sentinels 
were assassinated, and recently the Austrian com- 
mander in Italy was obliged to send for a reinforce- 
ment of seven rekiments. 


MOROCCO. 

Lloyd's agent at Gibraltar, writes home, dated 
March 3lst, that “creditable in formation, though not 
official, has reached this place, of the emperor of 
Morocco having prohibited the exportation of wheat 
from his dominions, owing, it is said, to the contin- 
ued drought causing fears to be entertained for the 
growing crops. The exportation of barley has been 
prohibited for a long time past. Rain is much wanted 
in the south of Spain.” 

ALGERIA. 

Another battle has taken place between the Arabs 
and French—the former numbering 3,000; viz: 1,200, 
2,000 on foot. The conflict lasted two hours, and 
2,000 Arabs were killed. 

LIBERIA. 

Revenue or 1845. Thereceipts, $6,398 were deriv- 
ed from the duty on imports. The duty being 5 per 
cent. shows that §]27,660 was the value of the im- 
ports of the year. The colonists own eleven vessels, 


nine of which were colonial built. They do the. . 


coast business for 650 miles. The country is one of 
the most productive in the world, and is capable of 
yielding in the greatest abundance all the varicties 
of vegetables, and all the staple commodities of the 
tropics. The productions are corn, rice, cotton, su- 
gar, coffee, pepper, &c. They have hogs, sheep, 
goats, cattle, fowls, &c. But palm oil and cam wood 
(one of the most important dye-woods in the world, 
and mostly obtained on the coast,) are the chief ar- 
ticles of export. Fifteen years ago, palm oil could 
hardly be found on the windward coast. Now thous 
sands of puncheons are annually taken away. In 
1836, the importation of this article into England 
from Africa, was £336,000. There are dense forests 
of the cam wood and palm tree in Liberia. She im- 
ports flour, cotton goods, tobacco, crockery, shoes, 
powder, nails, &e. The stock in trade of the Libe- 
rians was valued in 1843, at $58,750. Twenty-seven 
of the merchants or traders were worth from 91000 
to $30,000. Five of them did a commission business 
of $50,000 annually. The valuation of property 
gave, at a low estimate, $250 to each family of five 
persons. How different the contrast when we di- 
vide off the free colored people of the United States 
into families of five persons each, and ask what they 
ace worth? For example: in the city of New York, 
there are about 17,000 colored persons, but of this 
number only 255 have property enough to come under 
the law of tax payers. 

The brig Kent, which went from the Chesapeake 
with colonists, on her return lately, brought as pas- 
sengers, Charles Scotland, who went from the 
city of Baltimore to Liberia in 1832, and Joseph 
Thompson, who at a later period emigrated from 
Dorchester county, Md. Both of them were intelli- 
ent and very highly respected in the neighborhoods 
in which they were brought up. They come to visit 
their old homes in Maryland, and to give candid ac- 
counts to their brethren of Liberia, as a residence. 

Tae Caesarrake anp Lrmeria TRapiIva Com- 
PANY. Of this enterprize Gov. Russwurm says— 
„We are delighted with the information that a com- 
pany has been formed and incorporated by the liberal 
legislature of Maryland, for the object of tradi 
and carrying out passengers and freight to and from 
Africa. Colored men have the privilege of being 
stock-holders, and finally may become managers of 
the whole concern. We see no reason the concern 
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should not do well, as the other vessels sent to this 
coast, under Jess favorable circumstances, make mo- 
ney; and why not this particular one with so many 
interested in her welfare on the spot? Let us hope 
she will prove another good ship Argo and return 
home, laden with the oil, camwood, ivory, and gold- 
dust of this coast; something more substantial than 
the fabled “Golden fleece” of old. May a kind 
Providence grant to those engaged in this enterprise, 
length of days to witness its complete working.— 
For they can proudly exclaim, ‘we have taken the 
man of color, downcast, and oppressed as he is 
in the United States—carried him to Africa—nursed 
and encouraged him to exertion; and now behold 
him—the navigator, man of business, and professional 
man. ' 


Se 
EDITORIAL. 


Tur Orzcon Dirricutry.—The point in dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States, so far 
as the actions of the two governments are concern 
ed, is now again in precisely the same attitude in 
which it has been for the last forty years,—except 
for the brief period between the recent demand 
through the official organ at Washington of Pre- 
sident Polk for “all of Oregon—or none,” up to 
the time at which the United States congress signifi- 
cantly indicated that the 49 deg. was the line with 
which they would be still content. Expressions 
used in debate, as well as resolutions adopted with 
great unanimity in both houses, are sufficiently indi- 
cative of two things. The first is, that the Ame- 
rican government and people are determined not 
to submit to a boundary line south of the forty-ninth 
parallel, the one uniformly suggested as a compromise 
by four different administrations, and to which it is 
believed the American title is beyond comparison 
superior to that of Great Britain. The second is, 
that joint occupancy must now cease in twelve 
months time—and a third point, that exclusive juris- 
diction will be assumed by the United States to the 
extent of 49th parallel, so soon as the twelve months 
expire. These we consider now to be distinctly un- 
derstood as the American position. 

We have some faith in the anxiety of the British 
government to maintsin peace with the 
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States have, that it should run along the forty-ninth 
parallel. Four times each party have insisted, four 
times have the other party refused the terms of the 
opposite party. Forty years have elasped without ap- 
proximating one step nearer to an adjustment during 
oft repeated negotiations. Procrastination, and mas- 
terly inactivity” are at an end. The question must 
now be settled. 

The anxiety expressed in various directions, as to 
the etiquette of which government is bound to make 
the next approach to a renewal of negotiations, we 
have not far one moment shared in. Divested of the 
merest punctilios of the superlatively double refined 
ethics of diplomaties, and duellists, and brought down 
to the sphere of common sense, it vanishes into thin 
air. Grasped by real statesmen, it would be found 
less than nothing—not even an abstraction. 

We regard the negotiation as virtually resumed, 
and care not one fig whether the United States min- 
ister or the British minister sends the first ‘note.’ 

The parties have pertinaciously maintained each 
its own claims,—and have signified that they would 
defend them. 

The territory included in the dispute, as it exists, is, 
the land lying between the Columbia river and the 
49th parallel. It is far north of any American set- 
tlement—and only valuable to either of the parties 
for the furs obtained by hunters. 

The question is, will the British government incur 

er with the United States, for the sake of the 
sterile region, so remote and so useless to them? 

Will she incur the continuance of the present 
semi-hostile position of relations with the United 
States, for the sake of that strip of addition to her 
immense tracts of useless northern domain? 

Will she compromit the immense interests of her 
manufactures, the pecuniary capabilities of her pri 
cipal customer, and endanger the supply of raw me 
terial for her cotton machinery? Will she forego the 
advantages which she is now promising herself from 
opening her ports, and thus shut out supplies of bread- 


stuffs and provisions required by her suffering peo- 


ple? 


In short will she exchange the blessings and safe- 
ty of peace, for the evils of another desperate and 
sanguinary war with the United States, rather than 


adjust this dispute upon the forty-ninth parallel? 
It is not rational to believe she will be so blind. 


That both the English government and English 


people are as heartily tired of this long and foolish 


quarrel, as the people of the United States are, there 


can be no doubt. Both countries expexience heavy 


losses in innumerable ways in consequence of the 


uncertainties which attend its progress and cloud its 
issue. These losses have been and can be sustained 
by the people of this country, far better we judge, 


than the - British can afford to sustain them. They 


will be apt to tell severely in their next quarterly 
statements of the revenues. They must perceive 
that the way to obviate these, and far greater losses, 
is to settle the dispute at once. 

Indeed we were ourselves convinced that Mr. Pa- 
kenham, in making the offer recently made to Presi- 
dent Polk, to refer the dispute as to the whole terri- 
tory to arbitration, had made up his mind to lose the 
whole territory, in virtue of the award, as by that 
process it in all probability would have been lost to 
England; but she could have thus parted with it with- 
out compromitting the “honor” of Old England ac- 
cording to diplomatic ethics. 

The London Mercury of the 10th April, which come 
out by the Great Western, in allusion to our debates in 
congress, and in conclusion, says: I'here is little doubt 
that the offer from our government which went out by 
the Caledonia last Saturday—for it did go out, notwith- 
standing the ignorance of our slow coach cotemporaries 
on the subject—will be accepted, and finally settle this 
si oe and long pending question.” 

N. York Journal of Commerce, says: “A para- 
graph from a Liverpool paper of the lith, mentions the 
above intelligence as having been rumored on change, 
but does not speak confidently of its correctness. Our 
regular correspondent writes us- under date of the 10th 
inst., that the war party in England, as well as here, was 
completely down, but he does not appear to have been 
aware that the terms of an arragement had been agreed 


on. ` ë a 
The same states that "letters by the Great West- 
ern fro high | sources, say that the Oregon question is 
e T$ details, viz: lat. 49 a the Straite of 
uca,.ond thence through said straits to the Pacific, 


leavi 


wl Vancoyyer’s Island to G. Britain, 
havigation Columbia for a term of years, &c. 

understand the fact to be, that the arrangement 
was made through the medium of several gentlemen at 
Washington.” ; 

The Washington Union, referring to the above artis 
cles, assert that they hear nothing of this settlement in 
England, or of these despatches by thé Caledonia,” and 
conclude their article by saying, “as at present advised, 
we bear of nothing io justify the above statements of the 
Mercury or the N. Y. Journal of Commerce.” 


t 


Tue Santnsonian Instirure Bun. . — The house of 
representatives have devoted much of the week to a 
deliberate consideration of the several projects sub- 
mitted with a view of carrying out the philanthro- 
pic purposes of the generous donor of the fund.— 
The best talents in the house enlisted in the discus- 
sion, and the debates are exceedingly interesting. — 
We shall reserve some of them for insertion. The 
bill before the committee of the whole, was report- 
ed by Mr. Owen, of Indiana, who made an able 
speech in favor of his own project. After sundry 
amendments were offered, debated, and disposed of, 

Mr. J. Q. Apams, then offered an entire substitute 
for Mr. Owen’s bill. This in turn, was discussed, 
various amendments to it were proposed, debated, and 
disposed of, until the substitute was also matured. — 
The vote was taken on adopting it instead of Mr. 
O's bill; decided in the negative, ayes 57, nays 74. 

During the maturing of Mr. Owen’s bill, 

Mr. G. W. Jones 
bill after the word “be,” in the 6th line and insert 
the following: 

Paid by the secretary of the treasury to the heirs 
ot. la w or next of kin or residuary legatee of the 
said James Smithson, or their authorised agents, 
whenever they shall demand the same: Provided, 
that the secretary of the treasury shall, in paying 
over said money as herein directed, deliver to said 
heirs all state bonds or other stocks of every kind, 
which have been purchased with said money or any 
part thereof, in lieu of so much of said money as 
shall bave been so invested in state bonds or other 
stocks, and the balance of said sum of money, if any, 
not so invested, shall be paid out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Sims moved as an amendment to the amend- 
ment, the proposition of which he bad given notice 


proposed to strike out all the b 
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(as a substitute for the bill) to provide for the return 
of the money. 

The Chain decided the amendment out of or- 
der at this time. 

Mr. Ratuson moved to amend the amendmehit of 
Mr. Jones, by striking out so much as relates to the 
restoring to the-heirs, &c. of Mr. Smithson the bonds 
af the states (so that the money and not the bonds, 
should be returned.) 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurring on the original am 
ment of Mr. Jones, was taken by tellers, and decid- 
ed in the negative—ayes 8, noes 115. 

Mr. Horben next offered a substitute for the bill, 
which was in its turn debated, various amendments 
were proposed, some of which were adopted, others 
were rejected. When matured, the question on 
adopting it as a substitute was taken, and decided in 
the affirmative, ayes 83, noes 40. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill as 
substituted. The question being upon agreeing to 
the report, the previous question was called for and 
sustained—the yeas and nays were ordered on the 
main question, and resulted ayes 81, noes 76. So 
the substitute was adopted. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading—was read a third time, the yeas and 
nays were called, and it passed ayes 85, noes 76.— 
Amongst the yeas we observe the names of Messrs. 
Owen, J. Q. Adams, Marsh, &c. 

The bill on the 30th ult. was then sent to the sen- 
ate, where, it was referred to select committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Dix, Conwix, and Lewss. 

Tre House Birt.—The National Intelligencer 
furnishes the following summary of its provisions. 


Sec. 1. Provides that the president, the heads of 
the executive departments, the chief justice, com- 
missioner of the patent office, and the mayor of 
Washington, with such other persons as they may 
elect honorary members, shall be constituted an es 
tablishment by the name of “the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute,” and to have perpetual succession. 

Sec. 2. The principal of the bequest ($515,169) 
is loaned in perpetuity to the United States, at six 
per cent., from Ist September, 1838; and the inte- 
rest which has already accrued (36242, 129) is ap- 
propriated to the erection of buildings and other ex- 
penses. 


Sec. 3. The business to be conducted by a board 
of regents, to be composed of the vice president, the 
chief justice, the mayor of Washington, three sena- 
tors, and three representatives, with six other per- 
sons, two of whom shall be members of the Nation- 
al Insitute in the city of Wasb ington, and the other 
four to be residents of the states. The regents to ap- 
a one of their number as chancellor, who shall 

e the presiding officer; also a secretary and otber 
necessary officers. 

Sec. 4. A site to be selected by the regents for 
the necessary buildings; which site may be taken out 
of the public grounds lying between the patent office 
and Seventh street, if the president and heads of ex- 
ecutive departments assent to such selection; if not, 
then to be taken from any other public grounds with- 
in the city. : 

Sec. 5. Provides for the erection of the buildings, 
in which accommodation is to be made for the re- 
ception and arrangement, upon a liberal scale, of 
objects of natural history, including a geological and 
mineralogical cabinet—a chemical laboratory, li- 
brary, gallery of arts, and necessary lecture rooms 


—which buildings, if on the patent office square, 


may so connect with the patent office building 
as to form, in appearance, a wing to that build- 


ing. 

Bec. 6. All objects of art and of curious research, 
all objects of natural history, plants, geological, and 
mineralogical specimens, belonging ur lo belong to 
the United States, which may be in the city of Washe 
ington, to be delivered up to the Institution; and the 
ooks, manuscripts, minerals, cabinet, &o., of Mr. 
Smithson to be also delived up and deposited in the 
building. 

Seo. 7. The secretary to be the librarian and kęep- 
er of the museum, and toemploy assistants. | 

Sec. 8. From the interest of the fund an appro- 
priation, not exceeding an average of 925, 000 annu- 
ally, is made for the gradual formation of a library, 
to be composed of works pertaining to all depart- 
ments of human knowledge. 

Sec. 9. Any accruing interest not herein appro- 
priated or required for the purposes specified in 
the act, may be disposed of as the regents may deem 
best for the promotion of the purposes of the tes- 
tator. 

Sec. 10. Reserves to congress the right of alter- 
ing, amending, adding to, or repealing any of the 
provisions of the act. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
©, APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. e 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Benjamin Patteson, to be marshal of the U. States, 
for the northern district of Alabama, from and after 
the 8th of May, 1846, when his present commission 
expires. 
ilson Knott, to be deputy postmaster at Newark, 
New Jersey, vice John J. Plume, removed. 
John T. Mason, jr. to be purser in the navy, vice 
purser Robert J. Moore, deceased. 
John F. Steele, to be purser in the navy, vice pur- 
ger Thomas E. Norris, resigned. 
Edward C. Doran, to be a purser in the navy, vice 
purser Philo White, resigned. 
William B. Hartwell, to be a purser in the navy, 
vice purser John{N. Todd, dismissed. 


Quintin Busbee, of North Carolina, to be a purser 


in the navy, vice purser C. C. Rice, deceased. 
DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
Mr. C. Serruys, late Belgian charge d'affairs to 
this country, has taken his final leave of our govern- 
ment, preparatory to his embarking for Europe to 
occupy a position equally honorable with the one 
he has filled in the United States. He has been ap- 
inted by bis government to a mission to Hamburg, 
anover, Bremen, and Oldenburg. During the eight 
or more ycars which Mr. Serruys residence in Wash- 
ington as the representative of his government, he 
has, by his amiable deportment, and the frank and 
unostentatious manner in which he has mingled with 
our citizens, won the general esteem; and he leaves 
pene with the best wishes of all who have known 
im. 

Hon. Dabney S. Carr, our minister to Constantino: 
ple, sailed from Baltimore on the 13th ult. for his 
place of destination, via Liverpool. 

Express to the U. S. fleet in the Pacific. An officer 
of the U.S. navy left this city yesterday, evening with 
the Missouri mail on his way to Fort Leavenworth, 
where he is to obtain an escort to conduct him over 
the plains and mountains to California. He is al- 
lowed, we understand, one hundred days to perform 
the trip, and is charged with instructions to the U. 
States navy now in the Pacific. 

[St Louis Republican 22d ult. 

Consuls. The president has recognised Benjamin 
William Frazier as vice consul of the Oriental Re- 
publac of Uruguay, for the port of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Wesster, having intimated last week to 
the senate his intention to be absent on a visit home 
for a few days, left the seat of government with his 
family for that purpose. The assault which had re- 
cently been made by a member of congress upon 
Mr. W.’s character, no doubt influenced his friends 
and admirers to embrace the earliest opportunity to 
renew expressions of confidence and of approbation 
of the manner in which that assault had been treat- 
ed. On reaching Philadelphia, Mr. W. was waited 
upon by a number of distinguished citizens and so- 
lictted to partake of a public dinner. The invitation 
was accepted, and the dinner is to “come of” on 
Mr. Webster’s return from Boston for Washington. 

On Mr. W.’s arrival at Boston, on Monday, he 
found the depot where he was to land, surrounded 
by an immense crowd awaiting his arrival. A few 
hasty preparations for receiving him had been made. 
The crowd was so dense that it was with great dif. 
fioulty he made his way from the cars to the barouche 


which was in waiting in front of the U. S. Hotel, 


the windows of which, as well as of all surrounding 
buildings, were filled with ladies. The streets were 
filled toa great distance by acrowd. Cheer after 
cheer greeted their senator. On the steps of the 
Hotei, Mr. W. was met by Mr. Quincy, the mayor, 
who thus proceeded: 

Bellow-citizens of New England: 

We have assembled, almost without premedita- 
tion, to congratulate one another, and to welcome 
the distinguished representative of Massachusetts to 
the bomes of his constituents. His return at this 
time awakens feelings of peculiar interest. Since 
we last saw him him he has been exposed to accusa- 
tions, and assailed by slanders, which, if substantia- 
ted, would have borne the mightiest to the earth.— 

e bas been, as it were, fighting with wild beasts 
at Ephesus,” and we rejoice to find that he has come 
unscathed from the conilict. . 

Surrounded again by his friends, I know not wheth- 
erlcan find a fitter style of address than the one 
used centuries ago by the Persian monarch— . Oh, 
Daniel, has thy country, that thou servest continual. 
ly, been able to deliver thee from the lions”. And 
well might he reply like the statesman of old—My. 
couairy has shut the lions’ mouths, for as much as 
before it, innocency was found in me. 


Daniel Webster: 

The shouts that you have just heard assure you 
far better than any words of mine could do, of the 
feelings with which you are once more welcomed 
by your fellow-citizens and your friends. 


I address you not as an officer of this city, not as 
the embodiment of any faction, or of any party, but 
as the representative of all those noble and elevated 
souls, of all parties, all climes, of all ages, who 
love to contemplate political talent united to political 
integrity—who feel that the cause of freedom and 
the cause of man gains by the removal of a fancied 
stain on one to whom they look with unqualified ad- 
miretion. 


We come to congratulate you on the opportunity 
you have had of destroying the monster calumny by 
a single blow. Like all great men, you are subject 
to that detraction that follows greatness like its sha- 
dow, and reminds you at every moment that you are 
mortal. The stings of thousands of petty insects, 
whose individual insignificance constitute their safe- 
ty, may drive the noblest of animals to madness. In 
your case, they concentrated their venam. H was 
your rare fortune that it took a shape— 

“If shape it might be called which shape had none“ 
and to destroy it needed no second blow. You not 
only destroyed tke hydra like the champion of anti- 
quity, your wit and sarcasm cauterized the wound 80 
that no other could succeed. 


We congratulate you, and we congratulate all our 
fellow-citizens, on the evidence given in the result of 
this controversy, of the truth that 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt: 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled; 
Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory; 

When evil on itself shall back recoil, 

Aad mix no more with goodness: when at last, 
Gathered like scum and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change, 

Self-fed and self-consumed. 

There is no need of occupying more time in con- 
vincing you of the feelings with which this multi- 
tude, and your fellow-citizens at large, weloome 
your return. The fatigues of your long journey de- 
mand repose, and I will conclude in behalf of my 
fellow-citizens, in your own language, with one 
word changed, “We leave you to the best society, 
when we Jeave you to yourself.” 


To this address Mr. Webster replied in a brief 
but eloquent speech. 


A full band of music had assembled, and proces- 
sion was now formed of thousands, and Mr. Webster 


was escorted through Beach, Washington, Tremont,- 


School, and Summer streets to the residence of Jas. 
W. Paige, Esq. Here Mr. Webster took a brief 
farewell of the assembled multitude the band struck 
up “Home, sweet home,” and tho crowd separated 
amid the shouts of applause. 


+ 


Mn. C. J. ĪNGERSOLL’S CHARGE AGAINST Mn. WEBSTER., 
On the same day, and almost within the same hour in 
which the above scene was transpiring at Boston, Mr. 
C. J. Ingersoll was on the Por of tne United States 
house of representatives, renewing h:3 charges against 
Mr. Webster's characier and cflicial couduct, and pro- 
ducing such arguments and staiuments as he could avail 
of towards substantiating these charges. A very warm 
and somewhat personal discussion ensucd between Mr. 
I. and Mr. Asmon, of Mass. We siall furnish here- 
after an abstract of what passed on the occasion. The 
result of the discussion was that— 

On motion of Mr. Scnencx, 

“Resolved, That a select committee of five members 


be appointed, to inquire how the “seal of confidence, | 


imposed by law, and heretofore uniformly preserved,“ 
in relation to the expenditure of the said secret service 
fund has come to be 
J. Ingereoll has obtained the information which he has 
communicated to this house, and to the public, and 
through whose i 
cured; whether by the act of said Ingersoll himself or 
by any officer of any department of this government; 
and if a member, then whether he does noi deserve by 
such conduct punishment by the house; and whether, in 
such transaction, there has not been an offence com- 
mitted against tlie dignity and privileges of the house; 
and that the said committee have power to send for per- 
sons aad papers, and that they report to the house as 
soon as practicable the result of their investigation.” 
Oana motion of Mr. Perrrr, 


And that another select committee of five be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the truth of the charges this day made 
in this house by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll against Mr. Danie! 
Webster, with a view to founding an impeachment 
against said Daniel Webster; and that said committee 


ue power to send ‘or persons, papers, books, and vou- 
chers.” 


broken; and how the said Charles | 


agency such information has been pro- 
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The committees consist af, on Mr. Sche ick's tes i: 
tion—Measars. Scheck, of Ohio; Dobbi:., of N. .; 
Mcllvain, of Penn.; Stanton, of Tenn.; an? Rockwell, 
of Conn. | . i 

On Mr. Pettit's amendment—Messrs. Pettit, of 4 
Vinton, of Obio; Davis, of Mias.; King, of Mass.; an 
Wilmot, of N. York. 


CALIFORNIA. —Árrwal f Capt. Fremant at Monterey. 
We had the pleasure of conversing yesterday with an 
intelligent gentleman who arrived in town on Monday 
direct from California. He left there on the 18th of Fe. 
bruary last, by sea, for Mazatlan, and thence proceeded 
to the city of Mexico. Leaving there again on the 3d 
instant, he reached New Orleans in the barque Clare- 
mont from Vera Cruz. 5 3 ; 

The most important intelligence for which wo are in- 
debted to him relates to Capt. Fremont. That gallant, 
and adventurous officer reached Capt. Sutter's settle- 
ment, at New Helvetia, about the lst of February last, 
with a force of about sixty mounted men, as we ure in“. 
formed. Capt. Fremont had been so fortunate aa te dis- 
cover a new route or pass, by which California can be 
reached by emigrants in sixty days’ less time than by, 
the old route vis Oregon. Tius new route is perfectly. 
practicable for wheeled vehicles, and, when it comes to 
be generally known, will give a renewed iinpetus to 
emigration to California. We have no information ta 
us to point out where it strikes off from the Oregon trail, 
or to explain ita course. Capt. Fremont left his party 
near Capt. Sutter’s, and proceeded himself to Monterey 
on a visit. We have no information as to the period of 
his return, or the route be will pursue. | 

The representations made to us in regard to the state 
of California confirm former accounts. Allegiance to 
the central government of Mexico is abuost enbray 
thrown off. Since the expulsion of Gov. Micieltorena 
the functions of chief mcgistrate have been discharge 
by Don Pio Pico, a Californian by birth, we believe, who 
holds his office by sowe indcfinite but popular tenure.— 
The famous Mexican expedition to reduce the depart- 
ment to obedience has not reached California. Our ins 
formant saw a part of the troops destined for this opera- 
tion as he passed through Guadalajara, about the 15th 
ult. II is his opinion that it is not in the power of Mex- 
ico to impose à governor upon California; that, should 
one be sent there, he would be almost immediately ex- 
pelled. Still, the Californians are distracted by dissen- 
sions among themselves, and stability under any rule or 
any form of government is not to be counted upon among 

em. wee 

There is a strong tide of emigration pouring in from 
the states by way of Oregon. Some leave this country 
with a view in the outset i: settle there, but there is a 
yet greater influx of disa, ; inted emigrants to Oregon, 


‘who wander on further such in search of beiter lands 


LN. Orleans Pie. April 22. 


The Quarterly Review tor March, received by the Ca- 
ledonia, has a long article on the Oregon question, advo- 
cating a settlement on the same terina as those propos- 
ed some time since in the Edinburg Review, to wit:— 
the prolongation of the line now separating Canada and 
the Unite States—the 49th degree—as far as the coast 
south of Frazer's river, and thence through the middle 
of the Straits of Faca to the ocean. I hey profess to be 
convinced by advices they have lately received, that the 
American cabinet will not, and, if it would, e not, 
make any larger concession,” and they consider such a 
settlement as sufficient for their honor.” 

For once, the whig Edinburg and the tory Quarterly 

y 


and happier kles. 


ment of the question 

Tue New Biutisu corn Law. ‘The vote on the 
second reading of Mr. Peel’s iil in the house of 
commons, stood 302 for, and 214 against the bill. 
The votes have been classified thus: 


Members representing. Affirm. Neg. 
English and Welsh counties, — 20 105 
Do. cities and towns, 208 „ 88 

Scotch counties, 10 5 
Do. cities and burgs, 22 1 

Irish counties, | 17 8 
Do. cities and town, 16 3 

302 14 


. This shows that of the majority vote, of 302, no less 
than 246 were the representatives ot cities and towns 
—and only 56 were the representatives of the agri- 
cultural interests. — 

The 302 of the majority, represented 530,926 
electors, and a population of 16, 843, 544. 

The 214 of the minority, represented 563,160 elec- 
tors, and a population of 19,529,582. So says the 
National Intelligencer. Those who voted for the bill 
represented the corn consumers—those that voted 
against it represented corn growers. 

IRELAND IN DISTRESS. The period has arrived at which, 
if there be a fellow felling and sympathy for the poor of 
Ireland abroad in our land of abundance, that feeling 
Should be concentrated, called into action, and made 
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instrumental in whatever of relief it may afford. Their 
stock of provisions, diseased as they have been, must 
now be nearly exhausted, and it is yet many months be- 
fore another crop will mature for their relief. We notice 
with feelings of delight, that the warm-hearted South 
Carolinians have already taken the subject in hand.— 
Meetings have been held at Charleston, and measures 
are there in progress. South Carolina was the only state 
of this Union in which the crops of 1845 failed. They 
are therefore the least able to contribute from abundance. 
Their “mite” is the more blessed. 


A meeting at Savannah, for the popore of sending 
relief to suffering Ireland, assembled at the Exchange 
on Monday evening of last week. The mayor presided 
—a committee was appointed to draw up a preamble 
and resolutions, which were reported by G. B. Cum- 
ming, Esq. the chairman. A committee of 26 was 
appointed to collect donations. The meeting was ad- 

by G. B. Cumming. M. Hopkins, J. W. Jack- 
gon, Esqrs., and Rev. Mr. O'Neill. 

The following abstracts, made by the N. York Journal 
of Commerce from lengthy official reports of hoepitals, 
dispensatories, Ec. afford a mere glimpse of the state of 
affairs in Ireland: i 

Antrim. Nandalstoun. Jaundice and diarrhma ex- 
ist from unsoundness and insufficiency of food. Break- 
ing out of disease apprehended where destitution exists. 

Armagh.—Markethill, Fever, diarrhoea, and dyspep- 
sia have increased considerably, and are in many cases 
tracenble to the use of unsound potatoes. 

Cavan.— Belturbet. Dyspepsia, diseases of alimentary 
canal, dysentery, and diarrhœa are caused by unsound 

Cottiers are without even tainted potatoes for food. 
Many unemployed poor of districts are in c 
eondition. Breaking out of disease apprehended wit 
certainty from destitution arising from scarcity of food; 
eit cannot be otherwise. 

_ Kingscourt. Three thousand and sixty persons re- 
lieved at dispensary within five months past. Five or 
six thousand poor unemployed. Breaking out of disease 
apprehended ta the spring and summer. E 

Clare. Newmarket on Fergus Dispensary. A large 
proportion of poor attacked with colic, purging, and 
vomiting, after euting bad potatoes; the entire population 
of the village living on unsuund potatoes, 

Kilkee Dispensary. A peculiar form of low fever pre- 
valent for the last three or four months, to be attributed, 
in some degree, to the use of unsound potatoes. Fully 
three fourths of the laborers unemployed for the last 
three months. An outbreak of disease apprehended, if 
measures to avert the threatened famine be not adopted. 

Cor. Crookkaven. An immense number unemploy- 
ed, without food, clothing, or fuel. Typhus fever and 
3 will become extensive, if relief be not afford- 
e 


Fermoy Fever Hospital. The increase is so alarmin 
here, that a special mecting of the subscribers is be call 
ed for its consideration. A great many unemployed, 
and the distress aguen ia alarming. The spread of 
contagious fever apprehended. 

Watergass Hill. Gastric affections more prevalent 
than for the last ten years. Bilious affections alarmingly 
prevalent, from the use of unsound potatoes. Numbers 
unemployed. Cholera or low fever must be the result of 
the existing necessity of those dependent on unsovhd 
potatoes. 

Kerry.—Tralee Infirmary. Fever and dysentery be- 
coming more prevalent; also ecarlatina, measles, and 
hooping cough severely prevalent, but not attributed to 
unsoundness of food. A vast number unemployed in 
the district, some poor in the cpuntry working for 4d. a 
day, without diet. 

Sneem. ‘The number of patients have increased as ten 
to one, attributed to the quality of food. An extension 
of fever apprehended. 


Dingle. A great increase of fever snd small pox.— 
The number of patients at dispensary increased one 
third. A thousand laborers unemployed in district.— 
Fever very rife. No fever hospital within thirty miles. 

Tralee Gaol. Fever and dysentery inereasing from 
ure of unsound potatoes. The number of patience at 
dispensary have increased. Great numbers unemployed 
in district. Fever and bowel complaint dreaded. 

ateRford.— Bonmahon Dispensa Great increase 
of fever in district. From 150 to 200 unemployed in the 
village of Bonmahon. 

Tipperary.—Garrick on · Suir. Di and Fever 
Hos Fever very much on the increase. Fever and 
dysentery prevalent in district, and attributed to the use 
of white potatoes, and uncleanly habits of the lower or- 
der of the population. A very great number of unem- 
ployed in district. Fever certainly anticipe! . 

exford.—Oulart Fever Hospital. Irish cholera now 
prevalent; attributable to unsoundness of food. Fears o 
urther spread of disease, from bad state of potatoes.— 


8 ts giving employment. 

Bacen aay Se Mellick A bad fever 
now prevalent; not attributable to nature of food. Much 
of bowel complaints{now prevailing, owing io bad pota- 
toes. Apprehends, very seriously, an extensive spread 
of fever. Suggests supplying people with wholesome 


Fever Hospital. Typus fever of a malignant charac- 
ter alarmingly prevalent; pot altogether attributable to 
unsoundness of food; owing, in some degree, to scarcity 

_ Suggests providing good and sufficient food, 
and strict attention to cleanliness, Considers present 
an unhealthy reason. 


Se a o 12! 


Galway.—Annadown Dispensary. States that diarr- 
hoea and fever are on the increase, which he attributes 
to unsoundness of potatoes. Number of patients in- 
creased (about fifty a week;) a great number of laborers 
unemployed. Fears that disease will increase. ; 

Mayo.—Crossmoline Di ary. States that fever is 
much more general than in former years, but differs in 
its symptoma, mode of atttack, and termination, and 
attributes it to bad food. Anticipates a fearful increase 
of disease. Three fourthe of laborers unemployed. 

An English paper received by the last steamer, says: 
While the walls of parliament ring with the distress of 
Ireland, and the fears of famine in that country are con- 
stantly present to the eyes of British statesmen, it is an 
undoubted fact that the receipt of butter, beef flour, and 
provisions, the produce of the sister kingdom, in the 
Thames and in the Mersey, are greater than at any 
former period. 

This, instead of being a proof to us of an abundance 
in Ireland, is evidence of the extremity to which the 
people are reduced. Potatoes, it is admitted, have risen 
to double the price at which they were sold at the same 
period last year. atever would command the mo- 
ney wherewith to purchase cheap food, must be sent to 
market. 

AMERICAN TREATY with CHINA. The Chinese Re- 
pository, published at the end of December, con- 
tains the following account of the exchange of rati- 
fications of the American treaty: 

Commodore James Biddle arrived with his suite 
in Canton, on Saturday the 28th instant, having left 
the Columbus at anchor below Chueupi. He was 
the bearer of the ratified treaty of Wanghia, having 
been charged with it by Mr. Everett, who, by ill 
health was compelled to return after having reached 
South America. The commodore will act as com. 
missioner, in place of Mr. Everett, till he can learn 
the pleasure of his government. 

„Wednesday, December 31st, ratified copies of 
the treaty concluded at Wanghia, July 3d, 1844, by 
their excellencies Caleb Cushing and Keying, were 
exchanged at Pwantaug, Puntong, a country seat of 
Pwan Sz’shing. The exchange took place at 3 o’clock 
P. M. There were present on the part of the Chinese, 
their excellencies Keying, Hwang Ngantung Chau 
Changling, Pwan Sz'shing, the same persons who 
took pr in negotiating the treaty with Liu Tsin, 
the chifu, prefect or or mayor of the city of Canton, 
and a large retinue of inferior officers; on the part 
of the United States of America, were present, com. 
Biddle, officers of the Columbus, the United States 
consul, P. S. Forbes, esq. the Rev. Drs. Parker and 
Bridgman; the former being secretary and Chinese 
interpreter to the legation, with several other gen- 
tlemen, residents at Canton. 

After the parties had passed the compliments usual 
when meeting on such occasion, the two copies of 
the treaty which had been ratified; one by the em- 
peror of Peking, and the other at Washington by the 
president and the sedate, were brought forward, and 
the Chinese carefully compared one with the other, 
and being found to agree they were exchanged in 
dup form, commodore Biddle acting commissioner, 
presenting that from Washington to Keying,the whole 
party standing. Four copies of a certificate of the 
exchange previously prepared in Chinese and Eng- 
lish, were then signed and sealed by the commis- 
sioners, and two retained by the one, and two by the 
other. This closed the business of the day. 

Keying, who for some days past had been suffering 
from ill health, now requested Dr. Parker who had 
prescribed for his excellency several days previously, 
to examine his pulse and bis lungs; the latter was 
done by the stethescope. His excellency was far 
from being well; but as on all former occasions 
when we have seen him, his bearing was remarkably 
dignified and easy. Of the two, it is not easy to say 
which is the ablest and most accomplished. Keying 
or Hwang. Neither would suffer by comparison 
with the highest statesmen that can be found in any 
of the western countries or cabinets. 

At about 5 o'clock the party sat down to dinner, 
one of those rich entertainments thatjhave been so 
often described by visitors. It was in good atyle, 
every way well suited to the occasion. 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

The army of occupation. Accounts already furnish- 
ed, left gen. Taylor on the 29th ult. taking post on 
the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, immediately op 

site and commanding the town of Metamoras.— 

y the-arrival of the steamer Col. Harvey at New 
Orleans, we learn that general Taylor wus met by a 
deputation of civilians from the town of Metamoras, 
who protested against his “invasion of the Mexican 
department of Tamaulipas.” 


The general immediately took a position within 
reach of the Mexican batteries, placed four eight 
pounders 30 as io command the town, and sọ re- 
mained. 


— 


b 
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On the IIth April, general mpuidia marched into 
Metamoras with 1,000 cavalry aud 1,500 infantry. 
This augmented the Mexican force there to 5,500 
men 


On the next day gen. Ampudia notified gen. Tay- 
lor to retire to the eastern bank of the Nueces. This 
notification was of-a threatening character, and was 
regarded by gen. T. as of a belligerent nature, and 
accordingly he instrueted the military commander at 
the Brazos to consider the Mexican army as in a 
hostile attitude. A Mexican vessel. or perhaps two, 
from New Orleans, with supplies for the troops at 
Matamoras was expected to arrive soon, and gen. 
Taylor had ordered the naval commander at the 
Brazos to seize them the moment they appeared. 


To the notification of gen. Ampudia, gen. Taylor 
replied that he was instructed by the . of the 
U. S. to occupy the territory east of the Rio Grande. 
He came there, be said, without any hostile inten- 
tions, either towards the government or people of 
Mexico, but any altempt to dislodge him would be 
repelled by force; and furthermore, if gen. Ampudia 
attempted to cross the Rio Grande, it would be con- 
sidered a hostile act, and would be resisted as such. 

Previous to the arrival of Ampudia, the Mexicans 
hed placed a battery of eighteen field pieces, all the 
available artillery in their ion, in such a po 
sition as to command the American camp. To this 
gen. Taylor paid no attention, until he received Am- 
pudia’s Communication. Then, as a measure of ah 
caution, he placed the army beyond the range of the 
battery by moving higher up towards a four 10 bat- 
tery, by which he had complete command of Mata- 
moras. By this means he rendered the Mexican bat- 
teries useless. 


It was represented by the Mexicans to the people 
on the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, that the de- 
struction of the American army was inevitable, and 
that iſ they remained they would in all probability 
share its fate. This induced a majority of the in- 
habitants to cross the river. Still, the army was 
well supplied with provisions from both sides of the 
river. 


We are informed says the New Orleans Bulletin, 
that about thirty of the American troops had desert- 
ed, ten or twelve of whom were shot in endeavoring 
to make their escape. This had the effect of checke | 
ing further desertions. It is said that about 1,000 of 
Ampudia’s men deserted him on his march. The 
Mexicans have at Matamoras 18 or 20 pieces of ar- 
tillery—the Americans have 12 field pieces, besides 
the 4 eighteen pounders in the battery. 

Gen. Worth is on his way to this city in the U. S. 
steam propeller Hunter, which vessel left on the 
same day as the Colonel Harney. — 

Col. Truman Cross, quarter master general of the 
army, disappeared so singularly, that for several 
days the . anxiety was felt. A letter from an 
officer of the army, dated Point Isabel, April 14, 
says— Col. Cross left the camp obout noon on 
Friday, 10th inst. He was alone, and when last 
heard from, was at the house of a Mexican, about 
one mile from the camp. Since that time no certain 
information has been received as to his fate. On 
the evening he was missed, a command of dragoons 
was sent out, and kept out all night in search of him. 
Half-hour guns were fired at camp, and every prac- 
ticable measure taken to find him. At daylight 
next morning I was ordered out with my squadron, 
which I divided into small parties, and scoured the 
country in every direction, but could not find bim: 
The colonel’s son, William was with me, and I 
gained such information as satisfied him and myself 
that his father had been taken prisoner while out. 
After a chase of half a mile through a swamp, we 
captured a Mexican negro. He could tell nothing 
to gratify our inquiries, until I gave him a flogging. 
He then told the circumstances attending the colo- 
nel’s capture. I obtained the same information from 
several other persons. The Mexican officers who 
brought general Ampudia’s despatch to gen. Taylor, 
assured gen. Taylor that col. Cross was not in Ma- 
tamoras, aod that if taken a prisoner, they knew no- 
thing about it. I believe be has been captured and 
taken into the interior of the country. . 


“The regiment bas beep on the move day and night, 
for the last five days, guarding the crossings of the 
river.“ 

Another officer of the army writing, probably a 
day later, as given in the New Orleans Picayune 
after mentioning deep regret at the resignation of 
gen. Worth, of whom he says—"It is no disparage- 
ment to others in the service to say that, in the 
highest and best qualifications of a general officer, 
general Worth hes no superior in the army,” thus 
proceeds Another untowered event in the service 
we have to chronicle On the morning of the 10th 
instant, colonel Cross, the acting quartermaster gene- 


ral of the army, jeft the camp on horseback unat- 
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tended, on business in his department. Not return- 
ing within a reasonable time, alarm was excited in 
regard to his safety, and parties were sent out for 
him, but could obtain no satisfactory tidings of him. 
Three or four days elapsed, and the gravest fears 
were entertained for his life, when happily, through 
the energy and adroitness of an officer of dragoons, 
it was ascertained that col. Cross had been taken 
prisoner by a party of Mexican raneheros, consisting 
of a captain, lieutenant, and five men, and carried 
off. Not the least apprehension is now entertained 
for the personal safety of colonel Cross, but it is not 
known in gen. Taylor’s camp where he is. Mexican 


officers positively deny that he is in Matamoras, and | We give this information for the benefit o 


we must wait patiently a little while for the mystery 
to be unravelled. But let us repeat that, at last ac- 
counts, the officers of genera) T'aylor’s camp felt no 
alarm whatever as to the personal safety of colonel 
Cross.” 

@ General Worth returned to New Orleans in the 
steamer Col. Harney, from the Rio Grande, having 
considered it due to himself, to resign bis commis- 
sion in consequence of the late regulation issued 
from the department relative to brevet rank. Gen. 
Worth bad exhibited abilities in finally bringing to 
anend the tedious Seminole war, which so maay 
that preceded him in command, had failed to ac- 
complish, He was universally respected. 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian has a letter from 
an officer of the army under gen. Taylor, dated at 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of the 12th ult. which 
says—“‘A prisoner has just been brought in by the 
pieket. He says the enemy are going to cross the 
river at a certain point to-morrow. A squadron 
goes with him to the place at daylight—1,500 men 
are hard at work at the ramparts and traverses, and 
gen. T. and his staff just now passed up at a gallop— 
all showing that matters are growing serious. The 
lower picket also reported about an hour since a 
large body of cavalry on their way down the river 
bank about four miles below, on the other side, of 
course.’ 


— 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

The Potomac frigate arrived at Vera Cruz on the 
first April from Norfolk. 

The .dmerican squadron at Sacrificios on the 5th 
April conaisted of the Cumberland and Potomac 
frigates, the Falmouth, St. Marys’ aod John Adams, 
sloops of war. 

The frigate Brandywine, now in ordinary as Gos- 
port navy yard, is to be fitted out forthwith. 

Lieut. G. S. Blake, takes command of the U. S. 
brig Perry, now at Norfolk preparing for the Pacific. 
Lieut. B. bas for some time been occupied in sur- 
veying the Delaware bay and river, in the course of 
which he discovered a safe ship channel in the bay, 
not heretofore laid down in the chart. 

The Constitution— Old Ironsides. A letter from an 
officer on board the U. S. frigate Constitution, now 
in the Pacific, relates the following pleasing inci- 
dent, which occurred when the Constitution was 
out about ten days from Macao, on her way to Ma- 
nilla, and found herself near a fleet of six British 
vessels, becalmed: ; 

“A few light cats-paws fanned us along until we 
were withia two miles of them, and then the wind 
left us. We were all thus becalmed insight of each 
other. We made them out to be a large line-of- 
battle ship, two frigates, one brig and two steamers; 
their nation as yet unknown, as there was no wind 
to throw out their ensigns. Presently one of the 
steamers began firing up, and shortly afterwards 
bore down for us. We were just exercising our 
crew at general quarters, (always keeping up our 
discipline, you perceive), when she came within 
hail. From her we learnt that the vessels compos- 
ed the East India squadron of H. B. M. under com- 
mand of rear admiral sir Thomas Cochrane, K. C. B., 
that they had been seven months down among the 
islands, and the whole squadron were short of bread, 
Ff; water, and other necessaries, and they de- 
sired to know if we could furnish them with the 
stores required, to last them one week. We of course 
complied. No sooner asked than done. No sailor 
ever stops to count zthe biscuit in his locker when 
he sees a hungry customer. Then a lively scene oc- 
curred, gratifying, I assure you, to both sides. Our 
guns had to be secured, and, indeed, we must have 
presented rather a hostile appearence to Mr. Bull; 
in fact, one of the officers good humoredly observed, 
he ‘thought we were going to blow him out of water.’ 
We turned to with light hearts, and broke out the 
provisions and sent them on board, while we enter- 
tained the'‘officers in very gallant style, in fact doing 
the clean and genteel thing by them. I don't recol- 
‘lect ever spending a more pleasing time than 1 did 
- the two short bour» they were with as; and when 
they left, it was lke parting with friends of long 
standing. One good fellow gave, as he was about 


leaving, ‘The good Old lronsides—always the first 
to prepare for her friends or foes; and her gentie- 
manly officers the first to treat them accordingly.’ A 
light breeze shortly afterwards sprung up—night 
closed in—the wind freshened—we cracked on stud- 
den-sails, both sides, alow and aloft, and the next 
day the high mountains of Luzon were plainly in 
view.“ 

The Marion, U. S. ship, sailed from Lagos, Jan. 
20—all well. The purser diod on board January 
10, and was buried al Quitar. l 

The razee “Independence,” is to be taken to the 
dock at the navy yard, at Charlestown, for repairs. 
our 
southern contemporaries, who for the past four 
months, have every two weeks announced that the 
“Independence” was fitting out, as the flag ship of 
com. Perry, for the Gulf squadron. That may be 
her destination for ought we can say. 

_ [Boston Journal. 


Paupers AND CRIMINALS FROM Europe. The U. 
States consul in Switzerland, writes to the city au- 
thorities of N. York, dated Basle, March 27, 1846, 
in which he speaks of the evil of sending paupers 
and criminals to this country as on the increase. To 
counteract this shameful practice, Mr. Goundie 
translated and caused to be published extensively in 
Swizerland and Germany, the act of the legislature 
requiring that owners, captains, and agents, give a 
guarantee thal such emigrants as they may land at 
New York shall not fall a charge to the city or state 
within two years after their arrival.” 

“Town authorities and cantonal governments have 
been in the habit of sending their paupers to the U. 
States, merely securing them a passage to N. York, 
and not providing them with a cent to proceed in- 
land after their arrival. Since the publication of 
ihis act, those that had been sent this spring had 
money sent after them, and others that are about 
being shipped, are now provided with sufficient 
means to carry them to the west. They do it, not 
for the good of the individuals or for the benefit of 
the country where they are going, ‘but being fearful 
that not provided with means to carry them into the 
interior after arriving at New York,’ they might 
be refused a passage and returned to them by the 
French government. It is out of the question to 
put a stop to it entirely; yet l think [ have succeed- 
ed in relieving the city of N. York from the offence 
of maintaining Swiss and German paupers for the fu- 
ture, as they will come prepared hereafter to pay 
their way tothe Far West. Emigration this year 
will far exceed any previous years; and I am con- 
vinced if I had not taken this measure, your city 
would have again been overrun by these destitute 
paupers, who, when winter came, would have to be 
provided for in your alms-houses and hospitals. With 
high regard your humble servant, 

G. H. GOUNDIE, 
U. S. consul in Switzerland.” 

Excl. isn Protecrion. If any one supposes that 
England gives up, or bas given up the principle of 
protection to her industry or labor, so long as there 
exists, or has existed, the least occasion for such 
protection, let that individual read over the following 
rates of duties imposed on sugars imported into 
England for consumption, fixed no longer than one 
year ago, early in 1845. He will see, first of all, 
that she protects the industry or labor of her own 
colonies against all the world; and secondly, that 
she protects it especially against slave laber sugar— 
—very much, with due deference to her Mazesty's 
ministers, as we bave been doing partially, up to 
this time, for our industry and labor, against pauper 
labor of England. 

Here are the duties payable on sugar, for every 
112 pounds, brought into our currency, at 34 85 for 


a pound sterling. 
On while. On brown. 

Of the growth of the British 

Possessions, into which pos- 

sessions foreign sugar is pro- 

hibited $3 96 $3 39 

{Norz.—Then England does now go eren 80 far 
for protection, as to prohibit the import of foreign 
sugar into her colonies where sugar is made! !} 
Of the growth of the other 

possessions within tbe lim- 


iu of the charter of the On white. On brown. 

East India Company, $5 27 $4 22 
Of the growth of foreign 

countries and not the pro- 

duct of slave labor, $6 79 


95 66 
Of the growth of foreign 
Countries, the product of 
slave labor, or on all other 
sugars, not refined, $15 26!! brown and 
white, or only 13 5-8 cents a pound! 


— 
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sugay:—mark this: on refined sugar, 
70 for 112 pounds, or about 36 1-3 


And on re 
the duty is 
cents a pound. 


Is any one so much of a niony as to say that the 
two last rates of duly named, wore laid for revenue? 
Or that a pound of refined sugar was ever imported 
against such a duty? Or that its object is now, or 
ever was. for any other purpose than the most une- 

uivocal, thorough-going protection to the sugar re- 
fer of England? Handsomely done, certainly. 
Again—it will be seen, as above, 
that, white sugar from Havana 
must pay a duty of 
But that from the British posses- 
sions the same sugar must pay 3 


315 26 per cwt. 


aD 


Leaving a protection of 111 30 i 
for every 112 pounds, in favor of her own colonies; 
and also, that while the duty from British colonies is 
about 66 per cent. on the cost, that on the same kind 
of sugar from Cuba would be 250 per cent? on the 
cost! Faithful guardians, certainly, of the great 
source of wealth of nations, THEIR OWN LABOR. 

Once more. I like to honor Ergiand, by showing 
her constant, devoted protection to an Englishman 
and his industry and interests. She not only pro- 
tects the labor of the producer, but she protects the 
CARRIER of the produce also—the industry of her 
shipping interest. She has done so for more than 200 
years. Well may an Englishman exclaim, “God 
bless her,” for her faithfulness to him. Aye, for 
more than 200 years has she maintained, insisted 
upon, and carried out the protective principle, that 
no foreign ship should carry the produce of her colo- 
nies to England, to be consumed in the United King- 
dom—and, moreover, that no foreign vessel should 
carry to England, to be consumed there, any produce 
except the produce of the country to which such 
ship belonged. 

Protection, protection, protection, strengthening with 
the necessity for it, has been, and always will be, 
the great principle of the English, and ia that form 
always best suited for the purpose of protecting. 

She has repealed, and is repealing, every duty 
upon any raw material used and consumed in any of 
her manufactures, for the simple purpose of pro- 
tecting her industry against the increasing competi- 
tion of the giant industry of the United States, of 
France, and of Germany. She means to protect 
her manufacturers, by enabling them to furnish 
cheaper, and sell cheaper, than any other country, 
as many articles as she can, in foreign markets, and 
so to shut out from such markets, if she can, all 
manufactures but her own. This is protection worth 
having—keen-sighted, far-reaching, effectual pro- 
tection. 


She is now preparing the grand, dexterous, and 
consummate movement of putting the capstone to 
her stupendous arch of protection to her industry, 
by admitting corn free of duty, as food for her oper- 


alives. Corn 1s the great raw material for the physi- 


cal protection and support of her industry better 
food and more work. John Bull has not lost, as yet, 
his Saxon common sense—better food and more 
work; upou the same principle that a man feeds his 
horse. 


She fears more our Anglo-Saxon, indomitable in- 
dustry, enterprise, energy, and activity, than that of 
all other people. We are the lion ia her way—the 
growing giant of the world—and yet, must I say it? 
our own government, if it does not bind us hand and 
foot, is seeking to stop our growth, by taking away 
the sustenance of a nursing. mother to our thrifty: 
manufactures, by destroying our tariff protections 
and thus feeding us only witb the crumbs that will 
then fall from I England's] the rich man's table. If 
the government succeeds, we shall be then truly, 
most truly, full of sores, but which may God, in his 
infinite mercy, avert. 

Tue Voice or Experience. 
— Boston Atlas. 
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TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 


Aran. 27. The Vice president laid before the sen» 
ate a communication from the department of state, 
in compliance with a resolution of the 13th instant, 
calling for any proceedings or decisions made under. 
the treaty of Paris of 1831. 


Also, the proceedings of a democratic meetingy 
held in the city of Philadelphia, sustaining the polie 
cy of the president in relation to the Oregon ques» 
tion, our foreign relations, and the national defences. 

Also, proceedings of another great town meeting, 
held in the same city, recommending ample appro. 
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pristions for the deiences Gi tae cocatey, a roe 


commending an increase uf and navy. 
Numerous memo!“ e: i uns were pees ent 
ed; also, several r; = "z: tees. 


The motion of Ar Bact. of Pion 43, to reconsider 
the vote by which the «iil from the house of repre- 
sentatives to extend the protection of our laws over 
American citizens in the territory of the United 
States westward of the Rocky mountains was refer- 
red to the committee on the territories, coming up 
in its order for consideration— 

Mr. Allen, rose and said: The bill, he believed, 
vas referred to the committee on the territories.— 
He presumed the mere effect of the reconsideration 
of the vote by which that reference was ordered 
would not necessarily be to change its direction.— 
He rose merely for the purpose of saying that he 
hoped this bil would be referred to same committee; 
(he was quite indifferent what committee;) and he 
would say further, that he hoped the committee 

hich should be charged with the consideration of 

we subject would, as soon av may be, afford the sen- 
ate an opportunity of acting upon it. It was beyond 
a doubt that the conventinn now subsisting between 
Great Britain and the United States in reference to 
the Oregon territory would soon be terminated.— 
Whilst that convention subsisted the citizens of the 
United States beyond the Rocky mountains had the 
Stipulations of that convention to protect them against 
British legislation and against the existing laws of 
England now being enforced there. But when that 
convention should be terminated our citizens would 
have no law, no treaty, no convention, nothing what- 
ever to protect them. They would be precisely in 
the same situation that British subjects were in their 
Subjection to British jurisdiction and British law, 
and no other. 

* After some further conversation, Mr. Breese at Mr. 
/ % n's suggestion, withdrew bis motion. 


French spoliations prior to 1800. Mr. Diz, who 
was entitled to the floor, addressed the senate at con - 
siderable length in opposition to the bill, and in re- 
Ry to the arguments of the senator from Delaware, 

r. J. M. Clayton. 

On motion of Mr. Fairfield, who will be entitled to 
the floor on this question to-morrow, the senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
opened, and the senate adjourned. 


Apa 28. Mr. Miller, presented the resolutions 
of the legislature of New Jersey against the repeal 
of the tariff of 1842; also, the resolutions of the same 
body in favor of the erection of a light house on 
Tucker’s beach, or Absecom, N. J. 

A number of private bills were reported. 

Mr. Jarnagin, gave notice that he would, at an 
early day, introduce a joint resolution to authorize a 
home board for the purpose of adjudicating the 
claims of our citizens against the government of 
Mexico. 

The resolutions heretofore offered by Mr. Sevier, re- 
questing the secretary of the treasury to transmit to 
the senate a supplement to the synopsis of instruc- 
tions from the treasury with regard to the revenue 
aws, from [789 lo the present time, gave rise to de- 
EA in which Messrs. Archer, Benton, Sevier, Allen, 
ond others took part; the resolution was postponed 
ur’ Thu ay. , 

‘he bill ‘vr the relief of Nathaniel Goddard and 
Ouers was azin warmly debated. It passed by a 
vote of 22 ayes to 20 nays. The senate then ad- 
journed. . 


Ar RII. 20. The Vice president laid before the sen- 
ate a commun ation from the depar ment of war, 
made in compliance with a resolution of the senate, 
calling for information respecting the mineral lands 
of the Lake Superior region, accompanied by a re- 
port from Colonel Talcott, of the ordnance bureau; 
which, on motion of Mr. HN oodbridge, was referred to 
the committee on public lands. n 

Aſier the presentation of a number of petitions 
and of reports from committee. oo, 

Mr. Jarnagin, ii Mee ent resan on h ge 
gard to claims of ci: (1 altes u. cu the 


republic of Mexico— bie A. ues ard ref.. 2 10 
the committee Sr... f 
The Michigan n!. o o „ eternai ss 
of the public dom a at og celain; tas 
of internal imprese: T3 a. sw Of Michigan, 


c., which had . e Leen ucvaled ſor several 
days, was further debsted. , , 

Mr. Westcott, of Florida, was for the bill. On his 
enquiring of Mr. Calhoun as to a general bill relative 
to the donations of lands 10 the states for internal 

ements 

ssi Ir. Calkoun, replied that that bill was a compli- 
cated one and required much deliberation and would 
not be ready for sume lime. Mr. C. proceede d to 
advocate ue pasuege of the bill before the sonate. 


— 


Mr. Sevier, desired : know the quantity of land 
that was to be grante. 

iv. “Voodbri:le:. said the entire length of the rail- 
way was about two fn red miles, of which forty 
miles hed alrea ly bero „ mpleted. The length of 
the canal was about two hundred and sixty miles, of 
which sixteen or twenty miles had already been 
completed. 

Mr. Sevier—Do these works belong to the state? 

Mr. Woodbridge—They do. The financial circum- 
stances of the state, however, would not allow her 
to go on and finish the works, without receiving 
some aid, which might be rendered her in the way 
here proposed, to the mutual advantage of the state 
and the general government. 

Mr. Niles, said he believed the legislature of Mich- 
igan had recently passed a law authorizing these 
works to be sold, in order to enable them to be fin- 
ished. They were now in the market, and must be- 
come the property of individuals or of a corporation. 
He thought, therefore, that it was a very serious 
question how far the proprietors of a road or canal 
would be entitled to the benefits accruing from a 
grant of the public domain. He was not much of a 
lawyer, but he thought the grant would enure to the 
benefit of the purchasers. He was sorry to find his 
friend from South Carolina abandoning one of the 
venerated doctrines of the democratic creed, and 
talking about the power of the general government 
to make roads through the states. If this were ad. 
mitted, they might as well abondon all attempts to 
confine the powers of the government within their 
proper limits. He was sorry to see so broad and il- 
imitable a doctrine sustained by such high authority. 
If the mere possession of property on the part of this 
government was sufficient to give to it this unlimit- 
ed power, there was no knowing to what extent they 
might go. It would comprehend the construction of 
roads everywhere, wherever the public domain was 
to be found. 

Mr. Calhoun, replied, vindicating his own consis- 
tener on teeze subjects. 

The bill was advocated by Messrs. Cass, Breese, 
Westcoti, and Woodbridge. 

Severa! amendments were adopted, others were 
proposed and rejected. Finally the bill passed the 
senate—A yes 26, nays 12. 

Fhe senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tnurspay, ApriL 16. Oregon 3 iction.— Mr. 
J. R. Ingersoll, of Pa., opposed the bill at length.— 
One of his objections was the indefinite extent of 
country over which the laws were to be extended. 
No boundaries were defined. Mr. I. said at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, that if the notice be given, 
and followed up by the passage of this bill it would 
be a certain prelude of war. 

Mr. Wood, of N. V., followed briefly in support 
of a substitute which he offered, the substance of 
which is that it extends our laws over the “territory 
of Oregon,” so called, in the same way that Great 
Britain has done, and not over “the territory of the 
United States lying west of the Rocky mountains” 
as in the originai bill—thus leaving the question of 
boundary where it properly belongs, with the execu- 
tive and treaty-making power. 


Mr. Phelps, of Mo., followed in behalf of the bill, 
and in maintenance of our right to the whole terri- 
tory, as derived from Spain by the treaty of 1819. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Conn., advocated the limitation 
of the act to the time during which the convention 
of 1827 should remain in force. 

Mr. Wick, of Is., continued the debate in a some- 
what bumorous speech in favor of the bill. 


Mr. Seaborn Jones, of Ga., followed in favor of Sa 


extending our laws over the Oregon territory to the 
same extent that Great Britain had done by the act 
of 1821. In regard to title he thought we had.an 
undoubted title up to 49° and a better one than Eng- 
land between 49° and 54° 40. | 


Mr. Pollock, of F., followed; and the committee 
rose—and the horse a.) urned. 

Farivar, APRIL li. ne Oregon resolution was 
received frum the se e and informally laid upon 
the table. The hous’. went into committee of the 
whole upon the— f 

Bil to elend ju isdiclion over the territory of Oregon. 
Mr. Chapman, of ^ia . he at length upon the mer- 
its of the qucstioh anc. upainst the bill, which he re- 
garded as a violation of treaty. Mr. C. also spoke 
against the extreme claim to the whole of Oregon. 

e was desirous, he said, to sustain his party upon 
all questions, and would do so whenever he could, 
but he could not sacrifice the country and what he 
believed to be its most solemn obligations. 

Mr. Douglass, of Ill, continued the debate; and 
said he was in favor of defining the line of 54 40 in 
the bill, but as the bill was not likely to pass with 
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such a defined line expressed, he should vote for th® 
bill without it. Mr. D. argued that the government; 
both by the action of the executive and of congress, 
was committed to the extreme line of the territory 
claimed by the United States, but in the bill betore 
the house he went not for what he wanted, but for 
what he could get. 

Mr. Davis, of Miss., said he was one of those who 
intended to pursue a cautious and a national policy, 
until difficulties come. Then if they did come, nei- 
ther he nor his friends would be found acting a 
timid part. 

Mr. Owen, of Ia., and Mr. Thompson, spoke in fa- 
vor of the bill in conclusion of the debate at two o 
clock. 

An amendment was adopted incorporating a pro- 
viso that the bill should not be allowed to operate 
upon any subject of Great Britain during the exis- 
tence of the treaty of 1827, or until the notice shall 
have been given according to the terms provided for 
in this treaty. 

An amendment providing that the bill should in- 
clude all the territory from 42 to 54 40 was rejected 
by a vote of 70 to 60. 


Mr. Vinton’s amendment requiring that there should 
be a careful observance of the treaty of 1827 in re- 
ference to the subjects of Great Britain, so that they 
should be exempt from the act altogether until the 
abrogation of the treaty existing between the people 
of ane two countries, was rejected by a vote of 98 
to 69. 

The amendment for raising two regiments of 
mounted men was struck out, and the approprration 
to carry the bill iato effect, reduced from 5300, 000 
to 4100,000. 


Mr. Winthrop, of Mass., moved as an additional 
section to the bill, that “involuntary servitude should 
not exist in the territory to which the bill applied.” 

Mr. W. said the provision existed in the Oregon 
The amend- 


bill which passed the Jast congress. 
ment was rejected—ayes 52, nays 67. 

The bill was then reported to the house, and the 
previous question seconded on motion of Mr. James 
T. , of Pa. 

A motion was made to adjourn to Monday, and 
lost, yeas 57, nays 107. 

The house adjourned. 


Saronpar, APRIL 18. The Oregon jurisdiction bill, 
was farther considered. The main question was or- 
dered and all the amendments of the committee con- 
curred in, and the previous question moved and or- 
dered upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill was then passed by yeas and nays— Yeas 
103, Nays 64. Several members came in too late 
and requested permission to record their votes, but 
were not permitted. A motion was made to recon- 
sider, but the motion was lost, and the house then 
amended the title, and the bill was put beyond re- 
consideration. 

The yeas and nays on the passage of the bill stood 
as follows: 

Yeas— Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Arnold, 
Bedinger, Benton, Biggs. James Black, James A. Black, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. 
Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Chase, Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, 
Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Dil- 
lingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Erdman, 
Faran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, 
Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, 
ee J. B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Jas. 
H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Law- 
rence, LaSere, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClernand, McCrate, 
Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John 
P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse, Niven, 

orris, Owen, Parish, Perrill, Pettit. Phelps, Pollock, 
Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Riter, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
vyer, Scammon, L. H. Sims, ‘Thomas Smith. Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, St. Johr, Strong, 
Sykes, Thomasson, James Thompson, Thurman, Tib- 
bats, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Willams, 
Woodward, Yell, Yost—103. ; 

Nays Messrs. Abbot, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, 
Bell, Milton Brown, Wm. W. Campbell, Carroll, John 
G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chap- 
men, Cocke, Collamer, Cranaton, Crozier, Darpan, Gar 
eli Davie, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. 
Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Gehan Grider, Grinnell, Hamp- | 
ton, Harper, Hilliard op E. W. Hubard, Samuel 
D. Hubbard, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Joscph R. In- 

ersoll, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, Marsh, 

oseley, Payne, Pendleton, Julius Rockwell. Jobn A. 
Rockwell, Runk, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, ~..1p- 
son, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 


Stephens, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Jacob T n, Til- 
den, 5 Vinton, White, Winthrop, Wright, Yan- 
cey—64. . 

Senale Oregon notice resolutions.— Mr. Boyd, moved 


to take up the resolutions from the senate, amendiog 
the form of the resolutions sent to them from thy 
house and now returned as amended. The motion 
was agreed to, and the senate form of notice was 
taken up and read. 
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Mr. Owen, moved to 8 the amendments of 
the senate by striking out the words “the more ear- 
nestly directed to the renewed efforts for the amica- 
ble settlement of all their disputes,” and inserting 
“earnestly directed to the importance of a speedy 
adjustment of all their differences.” Also, to strike 
oul “at bis discretion,” in the resolution directing 
the notice to be given, and insert “authorised and re- 
quested to give the notice,” &e. i oo 
The amendments were concurred in—yeas 99, 


nays 87. 
The resolutions, as amended, were then concurred i 


in by a vote of 144 to 49. i 

The form of the resolutions as thus finally adopted 
by the house is the same as thatof the senate ex- 
cogting that it substitutes the following, in place of 
the last two paragraphs as inserted on page 97; viz: 
“And, therefore, that steps be taken for the abrogation 
of the said convention of the 6th of August, 1827, in the 
mode prescribed in its 2d article, and that the attention 
of the governments of both countries may be ‘the more 
earnes rd directed to the importance of a speedy adjust- 
ment of all their differences and disputes in regard to 
P 

"Sec. 2. it further resol That the president 
of the United States be ‘authorised and reques ed’ o give 
to the British government the notice required by its said 
second article for the abrogation of the said convention 
of the 6th of August, 1827.” 

After action on some private bills the house ad- 
journed till Monday. 


Monpay, Arni. 20. The house refused to sus- 
pend the rules for the reception of reports from 
standing committees. | Pra 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, that when the house adjourn on Thurs- 
day, the 30th instant, it adjourn to meet again on the 


following Monday, and that in the meantime the of-| 


ficers of the house have the Spring matting put 
down and the house cleansed. — ee ee 


The house then went into committee of the whole | 


upon the bill, on motion of Mr. T „ „to regu 
late trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes in 
Oregon, and to preserve peace and friendship with 
and among the Indians.” — n th 

he bill was read and debated briefly, and was 
found tocontain provisions for new agents and sub- 
agents for the purposes indicated in the bill. 

* e from the president Se et service fund. 
The committee rose, on motion of Mr. Bagby, to re- 
ceive a message in writing from the president of the 
United States. [It will be found at page 000 


The message having been read, 


Mr. G. J. Ingersoll, said.the resolutions had been | 


answered in a wannerdifferent from what he had 
expected. .... Nen a 

It had been said, since the subject was up before, 
that there had been a conspiracy upon this subject. 
If there is a conspirator, he (Mr. b5 i 
one. Nobody knew of the assault but himself, and 
all that had been done had been instigated by him- 
self. He had when provoked by the attack in the 
the other house, gone to the state department and 
spent an hour, where he found information very un- 
expected to himself, and which had led to the in- 


p 


sident had not thought proper to answer. 


troduction of resolutions which he regretted the pre- 


by which he expected to prove the charge that Mr. 
ebster did make application to the committee on 
foreign relations to England for a special mission 
through the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. J. 
Q. Adams, | T Wy 1 

Mr, Adams, said that the fact of the application of 
the secretary of state to the committee fat a special 
mission to England was undoubtedly true. He re- 
collected of no communication to him, and if there 
had been, he should have known it. 
lieve that any communication had been made for a 
special mission by letter to himself. He never 
thought, however, that there was any secrecy in 
such a communication, or any treason whatever in 


å 


it. 

Mr. Ingersoll, contended that the fact was sustain- 
ed which he had asserted, and whieh was that Mr. 
Webster had asked for a special mission. In closing, 
Mr. I. said that the charges he had preferred were 
entirely true, and they were susceptible of proof, 
though it was not his intention to move any further 


in the consideration of the question. 

Mr. King, of Ga., replied, with many interrap- 
tions upon points of order. He denied that the 
member from Pennsylvania had sustained a single 
one of all the charges which he had made. He was 
surprised when they were made, but he was more 
amazed at the allempt to substantiate such charges, 
though not one seintilla of proof had been offered, 


and upon the head of the member who made the 


charges all the responsibility would rest. 


— 


such powers upon auy man as were 
bill upon the superintendent of Indi 


was the only | 


He did not be- 


stocks in which the funds had been invested! 


The previous question was then moved and se- 
conded, and the main question ordered, 116 to 63, and 
the papers were ordered to be printed. : 

Oregon.—Mr. Owen, moved to take up the Senate 
notice resolutions. Mr. Owen, moved a committee of 


conference which was not in order, and after some 


confusion, the house came to a vote upon the ques- 


tion of receding, and by yeas and nays it was deci- f 


ded not to recede from their former amendments.— 
Yeas 87, nays 95. TKI i > 
The house then voted to insist—Yeas 99, noes 83. 
A committee of conference was then proposed and 
ordered. Mr. Dromgoole, contended that the com- 
mittee of conference was not in order, and the house 
practically so decided by adopting a motion to re- 
consider, which was agreed to, 89 to 64. | 
The house adjourned. oe. A 
Tuespay, Aram 21. The Smithsonian bequest 
bill, (the special order for this day) was postponed 
until to-morrow on motion of Mr. Owen, of Ia. 
Oregon. The unfinished business of last evening 
was then announced—the question being upon the 
appointment of a committee of conference. The 
previous question was moved and seconded, and the 
committee ordered by yeas and nays. 
nays 50. (Charles Jared Ingersoll, of Pa., Henry 


N. Hilliard, of Ala., and Robert Dale Owen, were 


appointed on the part of the house.) $ 
Oregon Indian bill. Mr. T, , of Miss , moved 

that the house go into committee of the whole upon 

the bill to regulate trade and intercourse and to 


maintain pare and cultivate friendship among the 
Indians o 
vailed and the debate proceed 


E i 


the. Oregon vials wo The motion pre- 


Mr. Seddon, of Va., moved an amendment and ar- 


Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., spoke agai 


Mr. C m, of Ala., as one of th ec n 
Indian affairs, advocated the bill. Oth 


and con, and Mr. McKay, of N.C. m de b ief - 


gument inst it. p AnA DEK iti a | 

The bill was finally reported to the house, and 
then postponed till the second Monday in May. The 
house adjourned. — 9 ms 


Wepwespay, Arni. 22. The Smithsonian bequest | f 


bill having been read, Mr. Owen, the chairman of 
the committee who had reported it, entered upon its 
defence. He stated that sixteen years had passed 
away since James Smithson, of London, had made 


a bequest of half a million of dollars to the United 
‘States of America. Ten years since, next July, it 
was solemnly received by 


801 the government. The 
money was paid in pa into the treasury of the 
United States, and since then nothing had been done 


| , ~= įtoputthe money to the uses designed by the libera 
Mr, I. said he had information in his possession | : 


donor. Mr. O. spoke in complaint of congress fail- 
ing to apply this money to the uses designed. Mr. 


Adams was commended by Mr. O. for his consistent 
and uniform defence of this measure, but much of 


the speech was in opposition to the remarks of Mr. 
Choate, made at a former session in the United States 
senate, when a bill was passed for carrying out the 
designs of the donor. Provisions in the bill fora 
Normal! school professorship were defended with 
earnestness as more in harmony with our own gov- 
ernment than any other. Common schools were the 
bulwarks of our defence, and we could better diffuse 
knowledge among men by a careful regard for com- 
mon schools than in any other way. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to amend the bill 
by striking out all its provisions, and to pay over to 
the heirs of James Smithson all the funds received 
from the estate of J. S. and to pay the beirs 8 the 

me 
of the stocks were in Arkansas bonds. The interest 
has not been paid, nor the principal; and these are 
the funds which Mr. J. would pay back. Mr. J. de- 
nied the power to receive the money, and, therefore, 
was for paying it back in the bonds of a non-paying 
state. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll spoke in opposition to the 
amendment, and 3 defence of the bill. He 
thought that longer delay would be entirely discred- 
itable to the nation in applying the fund. 

Mr, Staunton, of Tenn., spoke in opposition to the 
amendinent of Mr, Jones, his colleague, which he 
regarded as overy way discreditable. In the present 


* 


Yeas 126, 


Chapman, Chase, 
Collamer, n, Consta . 


ys Dunlap, Erdman, 

oster, 

or Crane- Sn Prine e 
a r tric ar * ` 0 mes, 

Hopkine; bard, Sam 


Jones, Seaborn Jones, Daniel 
Lewis, Levin. Ligon, Lumpkin, Ma- 


e Marsh, John 
artin, Miller, Morse, Moseley, 
Owen, Payne, Pendleton, Phe); ollock, Price, Ritter, 
“Rockwell, John A. Rockwell Root, 
Runk, Sawtelle, Schenck, Seaman, mith de an 
B. Sm 


Thomasson, Benj. Thompson, Jacob 


a. 
den, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, White, Williams, Wood, 


8 en NN 
supposed to be opposed to “notice” in any form, 
which is sot the fact.. This is th » sit ation ip hich. 
I am placed by the report of the “committee of con- 
erence.” 1 wish it was otherwise. The report 
presents several difficulties. It conflicts with pro- 
priety and sound policy. The president, at the com- 
mencement of the present congress, informed us, in 
his annual message, that he had offered to compro- 
mise the Oregon controversy upon the forty ninth 
parallel of latitude, as the dividing line between the 
American and British possessions upon the north- 
west n a r 1 19 * a ere 
_ This offer, he said, was made under the moral con- 
straint of the acts of his predecessors. It was reject- 
ed; and he then, in accordance with his own inclina. 
tions and judgment, affirmed our title to the whole 
territory in dispute by irrefragable facts and argu- 
ments. This was the final and voluntary position 
assumed by the president, in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case. In support of this position a re- 
solution of notice was introdueed into this body, and, 
after full debate, was triumphantly 8 
The resolution contained an affirmative and a nega- 
tive clause. It operated per se to abrogate the con- 
vention, and it disclaimed the intention and the pro- 
priety of legislative interference with the treaty- ~ 
making power. It went to the senate, and there it 
was amended and how? By the substitution of ano- 
ther for it. By substituting a virtual instruction upon 
the president to re-offer the forty ninth parallel, and. 
if necessary to prevent war, the navigation of the. 
Columbia river, and a discretionary power to give 
or withhold the notice. Thus a , it came to 
the house, and the house, no doubt upon the ground 
stated, rejected it. The exceptionable words were 
there—that it directed “renewed efforts” of compro- 
mise to be made, and authorized the president, “at 
his discretion,” to give the notice. = = => 

A committee of conference was appointed, and 
this committee has reported—what? The restora- 
tion of the house resolution? No. The senate amend- 
ment? Yes; in substance and almost in identical 
words. Measures“ of compromise are substituted 
for efforts” of compromise, and the notice is left, 
as before, at the discretion” of the . How 


‘ 


then, sir, can I, who am unwilling 'to'yield an inch 
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tee of conference — anxious as 1 am for notice 
how, I say, can J consistently vote for concurring in 
the report? 

The report is more exceptionable than the senate 
amendment. The latter only instructed the presi- 
dent to renew efforts left off—efforts to compromise 
upon the forty ninth parallel. The former instruct- 
ed him to “adopt measures —- any measure of amica- 
ble compromise, whether upon the 49th parallel or 
south of that line. If the senate were willing to 


`- concede substance, why did they not concede more 


than a mere word? Why did they insist upon equiv- 
ocal terms? 


Sir, I am opposed to the report, because it is de- 
ceptive; because it, in effect, instructs the president 
to avert war by any sacrifice of territory or territo- 
rial right; because, having made the last offer of 
compromise, we cannot now renew the offer consis- 
tently with our own dignity and self-respect; be- 
cause it is incumbent on Great Britain to make the 
next offer; and because, too, we have no right to di- 
rect the presidenf or the treaty-making power, how 
they shali compromise. We may abrogate the trea 
ty, but we cannot control the action of the treaty- 
making power. By the adoption of the report, you 
place the president in a dilemma of disregarding the 
instructions of congress to compromise by conces- 
sion, or of violating his” plighted faith to the people 
to maintain the whole. By seeking to throw upon 
him the responsibility of giving or withholding the 
notice, you degrade a great national question to a 
missreble party level. Who is there here who 
would shrink from the responsibility of doing his 
duty? Who would not covet the glory of sharing 
such a responsibility? 

Mr. Speaker, I will take the hazard of being mis- 
understood, and will vote my convictions of duty.— 
I withdraw my motion. 


a __ 
THE SECRET SERVICE FUND. 


The following is the message from the president, 
on this subject, which was transmitted to the house 
of representatives on Monday, April 20th. 

To the house of representatives: 

1 have considered the resolution of the house of 
representatives of the 9th inst., by which I am re- 
quested ‘‘to cause to be furnished to that house an ac- 
count of all payments made on the president's certi- 
ficates from the fund appropriated by law, through 
the agency of the state department, for the contin- 

nt expenses of foreign intercourse, from the 4tb 
Starch, 1841, until the retirement of Daniel Webster 
from the department of state; with copies of all en- 
tries, receipts, letters, vouchers, memorandums, or 
other evidence of such payments; to whom paid, for 
what, and particularly all concerning the northeast- 
ern boundary dispute with Great Britain.” 


With an anxious desire to furnish to the house any 
information requested by that body which may be in 
the execulive departments, I have felt bound by 2 
sense of public duly to inquire how far I could with 


* propriety, or consistently with the existing laws, re- 


spond to their call. 

The usual annual appropriation ‘for the contin- 
gent expenses of intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations” has been disbursed since 
the date of the act of May Ist, 1810, in pursuance 
of its provisions. By the third section of that act it 
je provided ö 

That when any sum or sums of money shall be 
be drawn frop the treasury, under any law making 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of inter- 
course between the United States and foreign na- 
tions, the president shall be and he is hereby author- 
jzed to cause the same to be duly settled annually 
with the accounting officers of the treasury, in the 
manner following; that is to say, by causing the 
same to be acoounted for specially in all instances 
wherein the expenditure thereof may, in hie judg- 
ment, be made public, and by making a certificate of 
the amount of such expenditures as he may think it 
advisable not to ‘specify; and every such certificate 
shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum or 
aums therein expressed to have been expended.” 

Two distinct classes of expenditure are authorized 
by this law; the one of a public, and the other of a 

rivate and confidential character. The president 
in office at the lime of the expenditure is made by 
the law the sole judge whether it shall be public or 
private. Such sums are to be ‘accounted for special- 
jy in all instances wherein the expenditure thereof 

may, in bis judgment, be made public.” All expen- 
ditures “accounted for specially” are settled at the 
treasury upon vouchers, and not on “presidents? cer- 
tificates,” and, like all other public accounts, are 
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of the Oregon territory—who voted to reject the | subject to be called for by con ress, and are open to 
senate amendment—who voted against this ‘commit- | public examination. 


Had information as respects 
this class of expenditures been called for by the re- 
solution of the house it would have been promptly 
communicated. | 

Congress foresceing that it might become necessa- 
ry and proper to apply portions of the fund for ob 
jects the original accounts and vouchers for which 
could not be made public,” without injury to the 
public inferest, authorized the president, instead of 
such accounts and vouchers, to make a certificate of 
the amount of such expenditures as he may think 
it advisable not to specify,” and have provided that 
“every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher for the sum or sums therein expressed to 
have been expended.” 

The law makingethese provisions is in full force. 
It is binding upon all the departments of the govern - 
ment, and especially upon the executive, whose duty 
itis “to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” In the exercise of the discretion lodged by 
it in the executive, several of my predecessors have 
made ‘‘certificates” of the amount “of such expen- 
ditures as they have thought it advisable not to spe- 
cify,” and upon these certificates, as the only vouch- 
ers, settlements have been made at the treasury. 


It appears that, within the period specified in the 
resolution of the house, certificates were given by 
my immediate predecessor, upon which settlements 
have been made at the treasury, amounting to five 
thousand four hundred and sixty dollars. He has 
solemnly determined that the objects and items of 
these expenditures should not be made public, and 
has given his certificates to that effect, which are 
placed upon the records of the country. Under the 
direct authority of an existing law, he has exercised 
the power of placing these expenditures under the 
seal of confidence, and the whole matter was termi- 
nated before I came into office. An important ques- 
tion arises, whether a subsequent president, either 
voluntarily or at the request of one branch of con- 
gress, can, without a violation of the spirit of the 
law, revise the acts of his predecessor, and expose 
to public view that which he had determined should 
not be made public.” If not a matter of strict 
duty, it would certainly be a safe and general rule 
that this should not be done. Indeed, it may well 
happen, and probably would happen, that the presi- 
dent for the time being would not be in possession of 
the mformation upon which his predecessor acted, 
and could not therefore have the means of judging 
whether he bad exercised his discretion wisely or 
not. The law requires no other voucher but the 
president’s certificate, and there is nothing in its pro- 
visions which requires any ‘‘entries, receipts, letters, 
vouchers, memoraudums, or other evidence of such 
pay ments“ to be preserved in the executive depart- 
ment. The president who makes the certificate“ 
may, if he chooses, keep all the information and 
evidence upon which he acts in his own possession. 
If, for the information of his successors, he shall 
leave the evidence on which he acts, and the items 
of the expenditures which make up the sum for 
which he has given his “certificate,” on the confi- 
dential files of one of the executive departments, 
they do not, in any proper sense, become thereby 
pee records. They are never seen or examined 

y the accounting officers of the treasury when they 
settle an account on the ‘‘president’s certificate.” — 
The first congress of the United States, on the ist 
of July, 1790, passed an act “providing the means 
of intercourse between the United States and foreign 
mations,” by which a similar provision to that which 
now exists was made for the settlement of such ex- 
penditures as, in the judgment of the president, 
ought nol to be made public. This sct was limited 
in its duration. It was continued for a limited term 
in 1793; and between that time and the date of the 
act of May 1, 1810, which is now in force, the same 
provision was revived and continued. Expenditures 
were made and settled under presidential certificates, 
in pursuance of these laws. 

f the president may answer the present call, he 
must answer similar calls for every such expendi- 
ture of a: vntidential character made under every 
administration, in war and in peace, from the orga- 
nization of the government to the present period.— 
To break the seal of confidence imposed by the law, 
and heretofore unilormly preserved, would be sub- 
versive of the very purpose for which the law was 
enacted, and might be productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences. ‘he expenditures of this con- 
fidential character, it is believed, were never before 
sought to be made public; and I should greatly ap-' 
pretiend the consequences uf establishing a prece- 
dent which would render such disclosures hereafter 
inevitable. ` , 

I am fully aware of the strong and correct public 
feeling which exists throughout the country against 
secrecy of any kind in the administration of the go- 
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vernment, avd especially in reference to public ex- 

penditures; yet our foreign negotiations are wisely 

and properly confined to the knowledge of the execu- 

live during their pendency. Our laws require the 

accounts of every particular expenditure to be ren- 

dered and publicly settled at the treasury depart - 
ment. The single exception which exists is, not 
that the amount embraced under presidents’ certifi- 

cates shall be withheld from the public, but merely 

that the items of which these are composed shall 
not be divulged. To this extent, and no further, is 

secrecy observed. 

The laudable vigilance of the people in regard to 
all the expenditures of the government, as well asa 
sense of duty on the part of the president, and a de · 
sire to retain the good opinion of his fellow-citizens, ' 
will prevent any sum expended from being account- - 
ed for by the president's certificate, unless in cases 
of urgent necessity. Such certificates have there- 
fore been resorted to but seldom throughout our past 
history. 

For my own part, I have not caused any account 
whatever to be settled on a presidential certificate.—: 
l have bad no ocdasion‘rendering it necessary, in my 
judgment, to make such a certificate; and it would 

e an extreme case which would ever induce me to 
exercise this authority; yet, if such a case should 
arise, it would be my duty to assume the responsibi- 
lity devolved on me by law. 

uring my administration, all expenditures for 
contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, in which 
the accounts have been closed, have been settled 
upon regular vouchers, as all other public accounts 
are settled at the treasury. 

Ii may be alleged that the power of impeachment 
belongs to the house of representatives, and that: 
with a view to the exercise of this power, that house 
has a right to investigate the conduct of all public 
officers under the government. This is cheerfully ad- 
mitted. In such a case, the safety of the republic 
would be the supreme Jaw, and the power of the 
house in pursuit of this object would penetrate into 
the most secret recesses of the executive depart- 
ments. It could command the attendance of any 
and every agent of the government, and compel them 
to produce all papers, public or private, official or 
unofficial, and to testify on oath to all facts within 
their knuwledge. But even in a case of that kind 
they would adopt all wise precautions to prevent the 
exposure or all such matters, the publication of 
which might injuriously effect the public interest, 
except so far as this might be necessary to accom- 
plish the great ends of public justice. If the house 
of representatives, as the grand inquest of the na- 
tion, should at any time have reason to believe (hat 
there has been malversation in office by an improper 
use or application of the public money by a publie 
officer, and should think proper to institute an inquiry 
into the matter, all the archives and papers of the 
executive departments, public or private, would be 
subject tu the inspection and control of a committee 
of their body, and every facility in the power of the 
executive be afforded to enable them to prosecute - 
the investigation. 


The experience of every nation on earth, has de- 
monstrated that emergencies may arise in which it 
becomes absolutely necessary for the public safety 
or the public good, to make expenditures, the very 
object of which would be defeated by publicity.— 
Some governments have very large amounts at their 
disposal, und have made vastly greater expenditures 
than the small amounts which have from time to 
time been accounted for on presidents’ certificates. 
In no nation is the application of such sums ever 
made public. In time of war or impending danger, 
the situation of the country may make it necessary 
to employ individuals for the purpose of obtaining 
information, or rendering other important services, 
who could never be prevailed upon to act, if they | 
entertained the least apprehens ian that their names 
or their agency would in any contingency be divulg- 
ed. So it may often become necessary to incur sn 
expenditure for an object highly useful to the coun- 
try; for example, the conclusion of a treaty witha 
barbarian power, whose customs ccquire on such oc 
casion, the use of presents; but this object might be 
altogether defeated by the intrigues of other powers, 
if our purposes were to be made known by the exhi- 
bition of the original papers and vouchers to the ac- 
counting officers of the treasury. It would be easy | 
to specify other cases which may occur in the history 
of a great nation in its intercourse with other na- 
tions, wherein it might become absolutely necessary 
to incur expenditures for objects which could never 
be accomplished if it were suspected, in advance, 
that the items of expenditure aud the agencies em- 
ployed would be made public. 

Actuated undoubtedly by considerations of this 
kind congress | protien such a fund, coeval with the , 
organization of the government, and subsequently 


h- 


~ 


enacted the Jaw of 1810 as the permanent law of the 
land. While this law exists in full force, ! feel 
bouud, by a high sense of public policy and duty, to 
observe its provisions and the uniform practice of my 
5 under it. With great respect ſor the 

ouse of representatives, and an anxious desire to 
_ conform to their wishes, I am constrained to come to 
this conclusion. 

If congress disapprove the policy of the law they 
may repeal its provisions. 

In reply to that portion of the resolution of the 
house which calls for “copies of whatever commu- 
nications were made from the secretary of state du- 
ring the last session of the 27th congress, particular- 
ly February, 1843, to Mr. Cushing and Mr. Adams, 
members of the committee of this house on foreign 
affairs, of the wish of the president of the United 
States to institute a special mission to Great Bri- 
tain,” I have to state that no such communications, 
or copies of them, are found in the department of 
state. 

‘Copies of all letters on the books of the depert- 
ment of state to any officer of the United States or 
any person in New York congerning, Alexander Mo- 
Leod,” which are also called for by the resolution, 


are herewith communicated. JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, April 20, 1846. 


Since the death of Runjeet Singh, ruler of the 
Sikhs, the expression of the British press has often 
suggested the propriety of adding his domain to their 
territories for the purpose of rounding off and per- 
fecting their empire, and they have not been slow to 
find pretexts.to consummate the views of aggrandize- 
ment. The civil dissensions in that country drew a 
concentration of British troops towards their fron- 
tier, and at Sir Henry Hardinge’s departure from 
England as governor- general, the conquest or forci- 
ble annexation of the Punjaub, was already but the 
anticipation of what ought to or must be. The new 

overnor-general was expected to signalize his office 

y some achievement. Seeing war inevitable, the 
Sikhs anticipated the invasion of their own by march- 
ing their armies into the British territory, and du- 
ring the battles in December last, the fate of the 
British empire for a while seemed to tremble in the 
balance. The farther reinforcements which joined 
the British armies in January, enabled them finally 
to gain, under Major General M. Smith, the victory 
of Aliwal, in January 28th, and under H. Gough, 
reinforced by Smith's corps, that of Sobraon, on the 
10th February. The tireing details of military 
movement, presented by the official bulletins, give us 
but the-same clatter of the chequers on the chequer 
board, that fatigue us by their unvaried monotony in 
all the wars of history. The same game, the same 
movements, the same science, the some art, hiding 
as far as possible those more (rue and disgusting re- 
lations, m both victors and conquered, which give 
nurture and lite to the prized laurels of the military 
hero. It would be a waste of paper probably to pub- 
lish them in full, yet to satisfy the curiosity of read - 
ers who may take an interest in such matters, we 
give insertion to the official account of the last one 
of the four great battles. As do all such bulletins, 
it diffuses such commendations to the passing sub- 
heroes of smaller fry, as may serve to feed them for 
fartber use for a few years more. - 

To the Governor General of India, &c. 
Head- quarters, Camp Kussoor, Feb. 13. 

Right Hon. Sir.— This is the fourth despatch 
which I have had the honor of addressing to you 
since the opening of the campaign. Thanks to Al- 
mighty God, whose hand I desire to acknowledge in 
ali our successes, the occasion of my writing now is 
to announce a fourth and most glorious and decisive 
victory! 

My last communication detailed the movements of 
the Sikhs and our counter-manœuvres since the great 
day of Ferozeshah. Defeated on the Upper Sutlej, 
the enemy continued to occupy his position on the 
right bank, and formidable lete de pont and entrench 
ments on the left bank of the river in front of the 
main body of our army. Buton the 10th instant, 
all that he held of Britigh territory, which was com- 
prised in the ground on which one of his camps 
Stood, was stormed from his grasp, and his audacity 
was again signally punished by a blow, sudden, hea- 
vy, and overwhelming. It ls my gratifying duty to 
onn the measures which have led to this glo: ious 
result. 


The enemy’s works had been repeatedly recon- 
noitred during the time of my head quarters being 
fixed at Nihalkee, by myself, by my departmental 
ataff, and my engineer and artillery officers. Our 
Observations, coupled with the reports of spies, con- 
vinced us that there had devolved on us the ardoous 
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task of attacking, in a position covered with formi- 
dable intrenchments not fewer than 30,000 men, the 
best of the Khalsa troops, with 70 pieces of cannon, 
united by a good bridge to a reserve on the opposite 
bank, on which the enemy had a considerable camp 
and some artillery, commanding and flanking his 
field works on our side. Major General Sir Harry 
Smith’s division having rejoined me on the evening 
of the 8th, and part of my siege train, having come 
up with me, I resolved on the morning of the 10th, 
to dispose our mortars and battering guns on the al- 
luvial land with in good range of the enemy’s works. 
To enable us to do this, it was necessary first to 
drive in the enemy's pickets at the post of observa- 
tion in front of Koodeewalla, and at the little So- 
braon. It was directed that this should be done du- 
ring the night of the 9th, but the execution of this 
part of the plan was deferred owing to misconcep- 
tions and casual circumstances until near day-break. 
The delay was of little importance, as the event 
showed that the Sikhs had followed our example in 
occupying the two posts in force by day only. Of 
both, therefore, possession was taken without op 
sition. The, battering and disposed field artillery 
was then put in position in an extended semi-circle 
embracing witbin its fire.the works of the Stkhs. 

It had been intended that the cannonade should 
have commenced at day-break; but so heavy a mist 
hung over the plain and river that it became neces 
sary to wait until the rays of the sun had penetrated 
it, and cleared the atmosphere. Meanwhile, on the 
margin of the Sutlej on our left, two brigades of 
Major General Sir R. Dick's division, under his 
personal command, stood ready tocommence the as- 
sault against the enemy’s extreme right. His 7th 
brigade, in which was the 10th foot, reinforced by 
the 53d foot, and led by Brigadier Stacey, was to 
head the attack, supported at 200 yards distance by 
the 6th brigade under Brigadier Wilkinson. Its re- 
serve was the 5tb brigade under Brigadier the Hon. 
T. Ashburnham, which was to move forward from 
the intrenched village of Koodewalla, leaving, if ne- 
cessary, a regiment for its defence. In the centre, 
Major General Gilbert’s division was deployed for 
support or attack, its right resting on and in the vil- 
lage of the little Sobraon. Major General Sie Har- 
ry Smith’s was formed near the village of Guttah, 
with its right thrown up towards the Sutlej. Briga- 
dier Cureton’s cavalry threatened, by feigned at- 
tacks, the ford at Hurrekee and the enemy’s horse 
under Rajah Lall Singh Misron the opposite bank. 
Brigadier Campbell, taking an immediate position in 
the rear, between Major General Gilbert’s right and 
Major General Sir Harry Smith's left, protected 
both. Major General Sir. Joseph Thackwell, under 
whom was Brigadier Scott, held in reserve on our 
left, ready to act as circumstances might demand, the 
rest of the cavairy. 


Our battery of 9 pounders, enlarged into twelves. 
opened near the little Sobraon with a brigade of 
howitzers formed from the light field batteries and 
troops of horse artillery, shortly after daybreak.— 
But it was halſ- past six before the whole of our ar- 
tillery fire was developed. Jt was most spirited and 
well directed. I cannot speak in terms too high of 
the judicious disposition of the guns, their admirable 
practice, or the activity with which the cannonade 
was sustained; but notwithstanding the formidable 
calibre of our iron guns, mortars, and howilzers, 
and the admirable way in which they were served, 
and aided by a rocket battery, it would have been 
visionary to expect that they could, within any limit- 
ed time, silence the fire of 70 pieces behind well 
construeted batteries of earth, plank, and fescines, 
or dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or 
epaulemeuts, or within a treble line of trenches.— 

te effect of the cannonade was, as bas since been 
proved by an inspection of the camp, most severely 
felt by the enemy; but it soon became evident that 
the issue of this struggle must de brought to the ar- 
bitrament of musketry and the bayonet. 


At nine o’clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, sup- 
ported on either flank by Captains Horsford’s and 
Fordyce’s batteries, and Lieutenant Colonel Lane's 
troop of horse artillery, moved to the attack in ad- 
mirable order. The infantry and guns aided each 
other co-relatively. The former marched steadily 
on in line, which they halted only to correct when 
necessary. The latter took up successive positions 
at the gallop, until at length they were within 300 
yards of the heavy batteries of the Siklis; but, not- 
withstanding the regularity, and coolness, and scien- 
tific character of the assault, which Brigadier Wil- 
kinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon, 
nusketry, aad zumboorucks kept up by the Khalsa 
troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible 
that the entrenchments could be won under it; but 
soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole 
army had the satisfaction to see the gallant Brigadier 
Stacey's soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion be» 
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fore them, within the area of their encampment.— 
The 10th foot, under Lieutenant Colonel Franks, 
now forthe firat time brought into serious contact 
with the enemy, greatly distinguished themselves. 
This regiment never fired a shot till it got within the 
works of the enemy. The onset of Her Majesty’s 
53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 43d and 
59th native infantry, brigaded with them, emulated 
both in cool determination. 


At the moment of this first success, I directed bri- 
gadier the Hon. T. Ashburnham’s brigade to move 
on in support, and Major General Gilbert's and Sir 
Harry Smith's divisions to throw out their light 
troops to threaten their works aided by artillery. As 
these attacks of the centre and right commenced, the 
fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the 
right, and then gradually to cease, but at one time 
the thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberat- 
ed in this mighty combat through the valley of the 
Sutlej, and as it was soon scen that the weight of 
the whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to 
be thrown ups the two brigades that‘had passed its 

ecome necessary to convert into close 
and serious attacks the demonstrations with skirm- 
ishes, and artillery of the centre and right; and the 
battle raged with inconceivable fury from right to 
left. The Sikhs, even when at particular points 
their entrenchments were mastered: with the bayo- 
net, strove to regain them by the fiercest conflict 
sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the 
lefi, under major general Sir Joseph Thackwell, had 
moved forward and ridden through the openings of 
the entrenchments made by our sappers, in single. 
file, and reformed as they passed them, and the 34- 
dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held formidable 
by horse appears to check, had on this day as at 
erozeshah, galloped over and cut down the ohsti- 
nate defenders of batteries and field works, and until: 
the full weight of three divisions of infantry, with 
every field artillery gun which could be sent to their 
aid, had been cast into the scale, that victory finally, 
declared for the Britisb. The fire of the Sikhs first 
slackened and then nearly ceased, and the victors 
then pressing them on every side, precipitated them 
in masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which 
a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered hardly. 
fordable. In their efforts to reach the right bank, 
through the deepening water, they suffered from our 
horse artillery a terrible carnage. Hundreds feil* 
under this cannonade, hundreds upon hundreds were: 
drowned in attempting the perilous passage. Their 
awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were tuch as 
would have excited compassion in the hearts of their 
generous conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, 
in the early part of. the action, suled their gallant» 
ry by slaughtering and barbarously mangling every 
wounded soldier whom, in vicissitudes of attack, the 
fortune of war left at their mercy. I must pause in 
this narrative especially to notice the determined 
hardihood and bravery with which our two batta» 
lious of Ghoorkhas, the Sirmoor and N usseree, met 
the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them.— 
Soldiers of small stature, but indomitable spirit, they 
vied in ardent courage in the charge with the grena- 
diers of our own nation, and, armed with the short 


weapon of their mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs ° 


throughout this great combat. 
H. GOUGH, General. 
After describing the heroic and gallant conduct of 
the officers and men engaged on this memorable day, 
the commander in chief says: Right Hon. Sir, you 
must permit me to speak of yourself. Before the 
action I had the satisfaction of submitting to you, 
my plan of attack, and I cannot describe the sup- 
por which I derived from the circumstances of its 
aving in all its details met your approbation. When 
a soldier of such sound judgment and matured ex- 
perience as your excellency, assured me that my pro- 
jected operation deserved success, | could not per- 
mit myself to doubt that, witb the blessings of Di- 
vine Providence, the victory would be ours. Nor, 
did your assistance stop here; though suffering se- 
verely from the effects of a fall, and unable to mount 
on horseback without assistance, your uncontrolla- 
ble desire to see this army once. more triumphant 
carried you into the hottest of the fire, filling all 
who witnessed your exposure to such peri] at once 
with admiration of the intrepidity that prompted it, 
and anxiety for your personal safety, involving so 
deeply in itself the interests and happiness of Bri- 
tish India. I must acknowledge also my obligation 
to you for having, whilst ] was busied with another 
portion of our operations, superintending all the ar- 
rangements that related to laying our bridge across 
the Sutlej near Ferozepore. Our prompt appear- 
ance on this bank of the river after victory, and ad- 
vance to this place, which has enabled us to surprise 
its fort dod encamp without opposition in one of the 
strongest positions in the country, is the result of this 
invaluable assistance." i 
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The next despatch is dated from Camp Kanha 
Rutchwa, February 19, and detailes the circum- 
stances of the advance towards Lahore, retreat of 
tbe Sikh army, their proposals for peace, and its fi- 
nal conclusion. A proclamation of peace was is- 
sued on February 18th, his Highness Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, having this day waited upon the go- 
vernor general and expressed the contrition of him- 
self and the Sikh government for their late hostile 

roceedings.” The British press takes great satis- 
action in the moral effect of these results in con- 
firming their dominion, and apologize for the secur- 
ing a peace instead of carrying out their project of 
complete conquest, by the considerations that “to 
seize and keep the Punjaub would in a pecuniary 
sense, entail heavy loss with the certainty of dange- 
rous collisions with its natives and would require 
also the conquest of Affghanistan to ensure its quiet 
possession” tasks as yet not prudent to attempt.— 
**Moreover, a native prince attached to British alli- 
ance, such as is believed to exist in Gholab Singh, 
with whom Sir H. Hardinge has formed his treaty, 
will answer our ends better than if our flag floated 
over Lahore.” 

Sir H. Gough and H. Hardinge are to be elevated 
to the peerage; the thanks of parliament are voted 
to the Indian army. 

Killed and wounded in the action of the 12th. 


Killed. Wounded. 
European officers, $ 13 101 
Native officers, 3 39 
Warrant and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, rank and file, 301 1,913 
Lascars, Syce Drivers, Syces,&c. 3 10 


Total, 320 2,063 
Grand total of killed, wounded, and missing, 
9 
Names of the officers killed.— Major General Sir R. 
H. Dick, K. C. B., and K. C. H., Lieutenant Col. 
C. C. Taylor, C. B.; Capts. J. Fisher and C. E. D. 
Warren; Lie uts. H. J. T. Faithful, R. Hay, C. R. 
Grimes, J. S. Rawson, F. Shuttlewarth, W. T. Bart- 
ley, W. D. Playfair, and W. S. Beale; Ensign F. W. 
A. Hamilton. 
The Sikh loss is estimated at 12,000. 


The whole campaign against the Sikhs must have 
_ Cost the British Indian army, in killed and wounded, 

8,000 or 10,000 men, including an extraordinary 
proportion of British officers, by whom the troops 
are chiefly commanded. A majority of the non- 
commissioned officers and privates killed and wound- 
ed were natives. The officers’ reports of killed and 
wounded on the British side in three principal engage- 
ments, are as follows: — 


Battle of 28th January 151 314 
“ 10th February 320 2,063 

% 18th December 215 657 

22d 8 694 1,729 

1,380 4,763 

1,380 

6,143 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
TITLE FROM CONTIGUITY. 


From the Baltimore American. 


As differénce of opinion, upon all subjects, is one 
of those “peculiar institutions“ which our good peo- 
ple are most studious to preserve unimpaired by dis- 
use, it is no wonder that it should be, as it is, a mat- 
ter of dispute whether “continuity” or ‘“‘contigui- 
ty” be the proper name for the principle which it 
is proposed to examine. There is, however, too 
much uncertainty in the thing signified for us to 
waste time in discussing the words which are signs 
of it, and we proceed, therefore, at once, to the in- 
quiry—what is meant by the doctrine, let it be called 
as it may? 

Looking to the official exposition of our claims, as 
the fountain head of authority, we find, in the letter 
of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham, (senate doc. No. 
1, letter A. p. 42) the following communication of 
the views of our government. 

‘That continuity furnishes a just foundation for a 
claim of territory, in connexion with those of dis- 
covery and occupation, would seem unquestionable. 
It is admitted by all, that neither of them is limited 
by the precise spot discovered or occupied It is 
evident that, in order to make either available, it 
must extend at least some distance beyond that ac- 
tually discovered or occupied, but horo far, as an ab- 
tract question, is a maller of uncertainty. It issubject, 
in each case, to be influenced by a variety ol consi- 
derations.” 


Mr. Calhoun then proceeds to show how it applies 
to the cases of islands discovered, and months of riv- 


ers explored, and continues thus: 


“How far the claim of continuity may extend, in 
other cases, is less perfectly defined, and can be settled 


only by reference to the circumstances attending each.” 


Now, with the most anxious desire to extract the 


principles designed to be promulged by our negotia- 
tor, we have put his two conclusions together, and 


we find that they enlighten to this extent and no 


more:—that the title from continuity is unquestion- 
able, but is a matter of uncertainty, as an abstract 
question, and depends on circumstances, in particu- 
lar cases. In diplomatic construction this may be, 
and, from the high reputation of its author, we infer 
must be, entirely explicit and satisfactory. To the 
mind of a lawyer it no doubt comes clearly within 
the meaning of that very definite thing, so happily 
called ‘certainty to a certain intent in general.“ — 
To a common understanding, however, it amounts 
to nothing more than adopting, as a principle of in- 
ternational Jaw, a leading doctrine of proverbial phi- 
losophy—that “circumstances alter cases.“ Human 
ingenuity can make nothing more out of it, it seems 
to us;—and we confess that we cannot, for the life 
of us, see that it demoastrates, mathematieally, mo- 
rally, or geographically, our ‘clear and unquestion- 
able title“ to the whole of Oregon or none.” We 
see in it no traces of 540 40%, or even of 490, and we 
congratulate ourselves, most warmly, that it contains 
nothing to prepare the hearts of the people for 
war,” though it is eminently calculated to set their 
heads to wool gathering. ‘True it is, that the able 
secretary goes on to show how England contested, 
with France, the right of contiguity from the 
British settlements on the Atlantic, westward to 
the Pacific Ocean—arguing, from the result of that 
conflict, which ended in the treaty of Paris, 1763, 
that contiguily, westward, overcame eontiguity east- 
babe and “must be pronounced the stronger of the 
twol“ 


Can Mr. Calhoun have meant by this to convey 
the idea, that the fortune of war is the test of a 
principle? Is the success with which a nation is able 
to uphold its pretensions, by the strong hand, one of 
“tho circumstances attending”—one of “the variety 
of considerations” which are to influence the cer- 
tainty or uncertainty of an abstract question? Could 
any one have calculated so largely—we will not say 
on public credulity, but on public gravity—as to 
have insisted for one serious moment, that continui- 
ty, westward, is a better principle than continuity, 
eastward—or is, in fact, any principle at all—be- 
cause England was able, one hundred years ago, to 
flagellate France by land and water? if there be any 


„ | principle involved, it is that of continuity merely— 


contiguity both ways and every way—and to make 
that principle determinable, by the point of the 
compass which it faces, is to be, like Hamlet, mad, 
north, northwest”—a species of insanity, bye the 
bye, of late rather too prevalent. Let us grant, 
however, for the sake of argument, that continuity 
follows the sun—how can Mr. Calhoun, still, make 
it apply to this case? Would not continuity go west 
from Canada, as well as from us? If the parallel of 
49° be the recognized and admitted boundary be- 
tween the possessions of England and the United 
States, so far as that boundary is settled, we think 
it would puzzle the ablest logician of them all to 
show how continuity, westward, would carry our 
rights lo the north of that parallel, unless continuity 
has the prerogative which some great men ascribe 
to consistency—that of going off at tangents and 
right angles, insisting, nevertheless, with entire truth, 
that it had never left a right line. Besides, iu the 
same breath which advocates the claims of continui- 
ty, those of discovery and exploration are set u 

also. Now all the discovery and exploration whic 

give us rights under the Spanish title, and the great- 
er part of those which we claim for ourselves, ori- 
ginally, were continued to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean and the mouth of the Columbia. If then, conti- 
nuity, eastward, be a principle exploded since 1763, 
we should be glad to know how long it would take 
continuity, westward, to bring our title from the sea 
coast of Uregon to the Rocky Mountains. In the 
due course of time—unless water be a non-conduc- 
tor of this international electricity—Mr. Calhoun’s 
continuity might carry us to China, and would per- 
haps afford us a fair set off to the titles which Eng- 
land has earned by the opium war—but how it 
could get into the interior of Oregon, without cir- 
cumoavigating the globe, and passing through Great 
Britain on the journey, is a problem yet to be solv- 
ed. With all deference, then, we presume to say, 
that unless Mr. Calhoun is disposed to let his prin- 
ciple make, what Mons. Mallet calls the battle 
of Waterloo, “one grande motion retrograde,” 
he will find it beyond even the charioteership 
of Puagton, to drive discovery, exploration, and 


„ westward, three in hand, in the same 
eam. 

It is due, however, to those who advocate conli- 
nuity generally, that we should admit Mr. Calhoun 
not to be one of its fel eae Perhaps we can 
fiod their principle no where so candidly and lucidly 
developed as in the speech made in the house of re- 
representatives, by one Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, 
who admits that he . is said by some, to be a hundred 
and fifty years ahead of the age,” and who it is 
therefore fair to infer, has more definite notions than 
most people, both as to our national destiny and the 
mode of attaining it. “I say,” exclaims the hon- 
orable gentleman, if you (meaning the eastern peo- 
ple) can add a patch of territory to New England, 
and we a patch to the west, and if the south can find 
Cuba near enough, to claim it by contiguity, I say, 
go forward.” 

Now there can be nd doubt, that it is to sentiments 
like these that the mass of our progressive“ politi- 
cians hearken most readily, and that, with such prin- 
ciples, it is their ceaseless effort to impress the pub- 
lic mind. But strip from the doctrine which such 

eople teach the scanty covering which scarce hides 
its nakedness, and what do we see under it? No- 
thing more nor less than the broad assertion of our 
right to plunder, north, south, east, and west, what- 
ever we want or covet, honestly or dishonestly, right- 
fully and wrongfully. 

If you have a fancy for Canada, take it—you have 
treaties with Great Britain, to be sure, and your 


faith is pledged to their observance—but you can ' 


get for yourselves some thousands of square miles 
of territory by a little falsehood and punic faith, 
and if it be your destiny,“ as it surely is to have 
the whole of North America, is it not your destiny 
to play false, if falsehood be needed to work out 
that destiny? Cuba isan admirable possession—the 
jewel of the Indies. You have treaties with Spain, 
too, which honesty requires you to observe—but 
Spain is weak—an old decaying monarchy—des- 
tined, like all things old, to fall down before the 
energy of young republicanism—providence has 
made you able to rob her of Cuba—surely provi- 
dence destined you to do what you can do—would it 
nat be impious to fly in the face of your destiny? It 
is not land robbery, it 1a not flat burglary"— it is 
only ‘‘annexation,” and we can prove to you philo- 
sophically, that to annex all of North America is 
your great republican tendency.” Oregon is next 
to you. True, you have thousands and thousands of 
miles uncultivated, that belong to you—true, you 
may travel for days over what is really your own, 
without seeing the curling smoke of a single habita- 
tion, or catching the gleam from a single plough- 
share, as it cleaves the virgin soil. You have val- 
lies, which might teem with abundance for the 
world’s surfeit, if you would till them—you have 
magnificent rivers, to bear your treasures to the sea 
—a century hence, you will not be near enough to 
each other to hear each other’s voices, if they are 
lifted at midnight, and amid its silences—you have 
no need of more territory, more ports, more rivers— 
yet Oregon is next to you, and you are so restless 
that you cannot be still, in the midst of peace—so 
bungry for more, that you cry aloud for it, in the 
midst of excess—so discontented with what is good, 
that you crave what is bad—so barbarous that civi- 
lization is irksome to you, and you fly from it, as it 
springs up around you—why there is Oregon—it is 
contiguous—contiguity gives title—take what is yours 
—why should you hunger and thirst, when the feast 
is before you? It is true, you may bring on war 
you may roll a stone in the path of your prosperity 
and happiness, which may be there for fifty years— 
you may impoverish your manufacturers and mer- 
chants—you may make your sea-coast red with fire 
and blood—but what of tha? The American eagle 
is destined, one of these days, to finish the British 
lion, and he had as well commence at one. We 
cao do it, and therefore we ought to do it—we want 
Oregon and we mean to have it. The west wants 
it, and the west has no notion of being thwarted.— 
The west gave Tèxas to the south—let the south 
yield Oregon to the west. What does democracy 
mean, unless people can do as they please? and why 
were republics made better by Heaven than mon- 
archies, unless Heaven's smile was meant to be over 
all their doings? 

Add to such logic as this, a few cunning and de- 
clamatory phrases, about the jealousy with which 
the principalities and powers of the old world re- 
gard the gigantic progress which the young republic 
is making—tell the people that the monarchies of 
Eurupe act, as Mr. Lennedy has it, preparing Gog 
and Magog, to come up against us, and to make war 
on this camp of freedom,” and you add enthusiasm 
to cupidity, you have all the unsettled spirits—the 
wild adventurers—the hungry patriots—the bold and 
bad and desperate, as well as the needy, the visiona- 
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ry, and the weak ready to strech the claim of con- 
tinuity until it crack, aud rampant to “annex” what - 
ever proximity may make tempting, or caprice sug- 
gest to their turbulent imaginations. 

Obviously and most reasonably distinguishable 
from all this is the moderate and philosophical doc- 
trine of Senator Berrien—that contiguity affords the 
strongest title to vacant, unappropriated land, when 
the surplus population of an adjacent nation is driv- 
en upon that land by the necessity of seeking subsis- 
tence and habitation. Such doctrine is as far, on 
the one hand, from the dreams of millennium hun- 
tere and the farrago of demagogues, as it is, upon the 
other, from the peculiar dialectics with which Mr. 
Calhoun endeavors to 

j “Divide, 
A hair’twixt west and northwest side.” 

It will be seen, however, at a glance, that even as 
Mr. Berrien expounds the theory, necessity, not con- 
tiguity, is the essential principle at the bottom. For, 
granting that England and ourselves, alike, were 
groaning with a population too excessive to be borne 
or nurtured, it would be difficult to find any princi- 
ple of morals or of reason which would give to us 
a better title than she could claim to occupy land 
-belonging to neither, merely because it might lie ad- 
joining our own. Her necessities being equal to ours 
—her title, independently of these necessities, as 

od as ours—the right of her citizens, under the 

w of God, to the earth as a dwelling place, and 
the preservation of life thereon, by tillage of the 
soil, as strong as any that the same law gives to us— 
it would be idle to say, in reply, that we were (as 
the lawyers bave it) “‘proekein ami,” or next friend, 
‘and that the fact of our being next must override 
every thing else. If such were reasonable doctrine, 
the inhabitants of all islands overburdened with peo- 
ple would have no alternative but to cut each other's 
throats, or jump into the sea, the bottom of which 
would be the only land contiguous. Necessity, then, 
is the only ground of title by which we could claim 
Oregon, after all, in spite of contiguity, and it re- 
mains to be asked—where does our necessity exist? 
Jt is not that we wish, that we desire, that we are 
anxious to have the territory—but that we actually 
need it. It is not that we desire to realize, in cen- 
turies to come, the theory of @ mighty republio, a 
glorious combination of federated sovereignties, co- 
vering the whole northern division of the continent, 
and tbrobbing with one pulsation of nationality from 
its centre to its far off boundaries. This may be all 
very admirable, but its excellence does not make 
right. Other nations may have their theories also. 

Canada may want a little continuity, and get up a 

“tendency” to the Pacific as well as we. Weare 
not to have the monopoly of foreseeing and fore- 
shadowing destinies. Other people may see visions 
and dream dreams too, and it would be hard that we 
‘alone should have the right of providing for their 
fulfilment. The mere wish to make such provision 
is no such necessity as can be rightfully introduced 
to make the claim of continuity valid—no such ne- 
cessily as makes clear and unquestionable title. 
We have soil in abundance and every thing that can 
make it valuable. We have peace, bappiness, plen- 
ty, wealth hen: h, and greatness. There is nothing 
that a nicon :ould covet which is not ours—no 
drop in the cup of prosperity, the taste of which is 
not on our lips. To peril all this for a dream, or a 
fallacy, or an itching for change, would be to entitle 
ourselves to a retribution, any extentof which, short 
of national annihilation, might, in reason, be deem- 
ed a mercy beyond our deserts. It behooves us to 
think that the best way of providing for the future 
4s tò have a wise care for the present. Ii becomes 
us toremember that the thirst for territorial ag- 
13 has been the bane of republics be- 
ore us—and there is no reason why the providence 
of God should interpose, forever, to save us from 
ho consequences of the same wild unbridled lust. 
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AB D- ELK AD ER. 


h is supposed that it was the conquest of Algeria 
by France that brought forward Abd-el-Kader, and 
that he emerged from obscurity only to take the de- 
fence of the nationality of the Arabs. This is an 
error. If the expedition to Algeirs h8d not taken 
place we should certainly have Abd-el-Keder un- 
dertaking against the Porte the work of ambition; 


that he has attempted against the domination of 


France. Fora long time past he was predestined 

in the minds of the natives to become their chief 

during war,and their master and sovereign after 

having cast off the Turkish yoke. He had been 
repared for this adventurous and brilliant part by 

an father, by bis family, and by all the acts of bis 
ea. * 


man of superior merit; he was a learned theologian 
and a clever politician, and was esteemed a saint by 
the Mussulmans. His family enjoyed singular vene- 
ration, and three celebrated 
birth in it in recent times. 
mous personage, Muley Abd-el-Kader, who lived, it 
is said, in the early part of the Hegira. 
hometan saint, after having long edified the province 
of Oran with the sight of self-inflicted àusterities 
withdrew to a solitude in the environs of Bagdad.— 
There he lived, say the Arabs, at the summit of a 
column, standing motionless on his left foot, and 
taking no other nourishment than the few drops of 
rain which fell at long intervals. The prophet, adds 
the Arab legend, puts an end to this miraculous ex- 
istence by lifting him up by the tuft of hair which, 
like all good Mussulmans, he wore on the crown of 
his head, and opening to him the gates of Paradise. 


a boudjo to the holy dwellings shall find ten on bis 


once been useful to his son. 


saint, he fortified by incessant exercise, his weak 


“The father Abd-el-Kader, Mahhi Eldin, was a 


arabouts had their 
It descended from a fa- 


The Ma- 


“Mahbhi Eldin, who was five times married, se- 


lected as his successor his third son, Abd-el-Kader in 
remembrance of his ancestor the Santon, and from 
his birth took care to make him the object of his 


predictions and prodigies. _ | 
“From time immemorial, the guetna, (a group of 


houses or tents), which seryes as the residence of 


the family of Abd-el-Kader, in the tribes of the 
Hachem Cherages, has been a place of pilgrimage 
for the Arabs. On New Year's day and great Easter 
they carry thither as a homage, money, wool, oxen, 
and sheep. A local proverb says, that he who gives 


return. These pious gifts, in the course of time, 
formed a pretty Jarge treasure, which was increased 
by the care of Mahhi Elain, who has more than 


“The mother of Abd-el-Kader, Lilla Zohara, the 
only Arab woman who can read and write, has also 
received from Heaven, according to popular tradi- 
tion, special gifts. Much has been said of her beauty 
and intelligence. 

“After losing his father in 1833, Abd-el-Kader 
transferred to his mother all his respect and tender- 
ness. She is for him an object of worship. Mahhi 
Eldin spared nothing to make the child of his predi- 
lection fit for the message that he was to perform. 
Believing that he was destined to be a soldier and a 


constitution, he made him an intrepid horseman, 
sober and capable of bearing great fatigue, and ex- 
ertion in using the flissah, (a long heavy sword), the 
stick and the musket. Under the direction of a 
clever master, he was instructed in the laws, geog- 


raphy, arithmetic and astronomy. At the age of 


fifteen he was sentto a celebrated professor at Oran 
to learn politics. Mahhi Eldin himself who had al- 
ready performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, and bore 
the title of hadji, (pilgrim) undertook his religious 
education. He communicated to his son all the 
science of a marabout. The young man was conti- 
nually TAS th meditation to shun all the plea- 
sures of youth, and sparing of his words, for he never 
opened his mouth except to utter a sentence of the 
prophet, with his eye cast down with humility. He 
was consequently regarded as a saint even before he 
had attained to manhood. His pale and pensive face, 
like those of grave monks of the middle age, cyes at 
once mild, expresive and penetrating; his attitude, 
full of dignity, everything in him bore imposing gra- 
vily which showed a superior mind, and exercised 
so much authority over men of action. He svon ac- 
quired over the tribes of the province of Oran such 
an ascendency as to inspire alarm in the Turks. His 
father had resolved to set out with him for Mecca, 
and on being announced, 3,000 horsemen, nearly all 
of superior birth, offered themselves as an escort. 


“Hassan, the Bey of Oran, took umbrage at this, 
and, having apprised the Bey, received full powers 
to act. He ordered Mabhi Eldin to disband his 
little army, and proceeded to Oran with his son to 
give an accout of his conduct. They had the courage 
to obey. a 

“On their arrival they were thrown into prison, 
and their death appeared certain. They wers brought 
before the bey,and it appeared that Abd-el-Kader, 
although so young, contrived by bis addres and eld. 
quence to disarm the bey of his anger. They ob- 
tained their pardon on the condition of their quitting 
the couutry for a certain period. 

„At the end of two years, Mahhi Eldin and his 
son reappeared in the province of Oran. They had, 
in the meantime, visited at Mecea the tomb of the 
prophet, and in the environs of Bagdad the six ma- 
rabouts who reminded posterity of the virtues of 
Muley Abd-el-Kader. It was here that Mabhi Bidin 


pretended to have had a miraculous vision in which 


the vocation of his son was revealed to him. 
Ie related that one morning, after a night con- 


secrated to prayer, he saw Muley Abd-el-Keder de- 
scnd from heaven, surrounded with light and glory | 


— — . — 
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and received from him the announcement of the 
brilliant destiny of his son and the gift of an enchant- 
ed apple from Muley. 
return to Paradise. He added that Abd-el-Kader, 
on eating this apple, had in a manner become imbu- 
ed with the soul of the holy Muley; that a crown of 
glory encircled his forehead; that his voice became 


Abd-el-Kader, left him to 


like that of the Marabout; and that he was for the 


future invulnerable. 


‘Abd-el-Kader, who was still grave, silent, and 


studious, and constantly engaged in pious exercises, 
was soon surrounded with universal respect. Every 
day troops of the faithful flocked to his tent, and 
withdrew delighted, after seeing him meditating over 
the book of life, and praying with fervor. 


“The bey of Oran, becoming more and more 


alarmed, resolved to strike a blow; but the French 
expedition left him no time for it. It is known that 
he decided on opening the gates of the town when 


he commanded, to the French, who then heard for 
the first time of Abd-el-Kader. His father had 
preached in the holy war, and had placed himself at 
the head of the Arabs. From May 3 to 9, 1832, Oran 
was attacked with fury by the natives, under their 
young chief. Abd-el Kader displayed the most bril- 
liant valor. He had a horse shot under him, and 
5 covered with blood, was preserved as & 
relic. 

“After this affair, he was more then ever regarded 
as invulnerable. His election as Sultan shows that 
tbis expedition, although unfortunate, had powerful- 
ly contributed to his poe It took place at 

rsebra, in the plains of Eghris, on September 28th, 
1832. The day before, the chiefs of the Hachems, 
the Garabas, and the Benı Hamers, had already pro- 
nounced his name. He had refused, however, and 
proposed an influential chief, Sidi-el-Arrach. On 
the day of the election a scene took place which was 
probably concerted. Sidi-el-Arrah, declared that 
during the night Muley Abd-el-Kader bad appeared 
to him and designated the third son of Mah, Eldin 
for the vote of the assembly. Mahhi Eldin stated 
that he had a similar vision, and that his own death 
had been predicted. Abd-el-Kader, therefore, was 
proclaimed Sultan. The Arabs are firmly convinced 
that this election was the work of the holy Mara- 
bout; who, they say, visits him daily when he is 
alone in his tent. 
aE: 


BELGIAN TREATY. 
i ees Seen 
TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION BETWEEN 

THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA AND AIs MAJESTY 

THE Zuto or THe Beccians. 

The United States of America, on the one part, 
and his majesty, the king of the Belgians on the 
other part, wishing to regulate in a formal manner 
their reciprocal relations of commerce and naviga- 
tion, and further to strengthen, through the develop- 
ment of their interests respectively, the bonds of 
friendship and good understanding so happily estab- 
lished between the governments and people of the 
two countries, and desiring with this view, to con- 
clude by common agreement, a treaty establishing 
conditions equally advantageous to the commerce and 
navigation of both states, have, to that effect, ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries, namely, the pre- 
sident of the United States, ‘thomas G. Clemson, 
charge ‘affairs of the United States of America to 
his majesty the king of the Belgians; and his majesty 
the king of the Belgians, M. Adolphe Dechamps, of- 
ficer of the order of Leopold, knight of the order of 
the red eagle of the first class, grand cross of the 
order of Saint Michael of Bavaria, his minister for 
foreign affairs, a member of the chamber of repre- 
sentants—who, after having communicated to each 
other their ful] powers, ascertained to be in good 
and proper form, bave agreed to and concluded the 
following articles: 

Ant. I. ‘There shall be full and entire freedom of 
commerce and navigation between the inhabitants of 
the two countries; and the same security and protec- 
tion which is enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
each country shall be guaranteed on both sides.— 
The said inhabitants, whether established or tempo- 
rarily residing within any ports, cities or places 
whatever, of the two countries, shall not on account 
of their commerce or industry, pay any other or 
higher duties, taxes, or imposts, than those which 
shall be levied on citizens or subjects of the country 
in which they may be; and the privileges, immuni- 
ties, and other favors, with regard to commerce or 
industry, enjuyed by the citizens or subjects of one 
of the two states, shall be common to those of the 
other. 

Art. II. Belgian vesscls, whether coming from a 
Belgian or foreign port, shal! net pay, either on en- 
tering or leaving the ports of the United States, what- 
ever may be their destination, any other or higher 
duties of tonnage, pilotage, anchorage, buoys, light 
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houses, clearance, brokerage, or generally other 
charges whatsoever, than are required from vessels 
of the United States in similar cases. This provi 
sion extends not only to duties levied for the benefit 
of the state but also to those levied for the benefit 

ol provinces, cities, countries, districts, to wnsbips, 
corporations, or any other divisions or jurisdictions, 
Ahatever be its designation. 

ArT. III. Reciprocally, vessels of the U. States, 
whether coming from a port of said states or from a 
foreign port, shall not pay, either on entering or 
leaving the ports of Belgium, whatever may be their 
destination, any other or higher duties o tonnage, 
pilolage, anchorage, buoys, lighthouses, clearance, 

rokerage, or generally, other charges whatever, 
than are required from Belgium vessels in similar 
cases. This 3 extends not only to duties 
levied for the benefit of the state, but also to those 
levied for the benefit of provinces, cities, countries, 
districts, townships, corporations, or any other divi- 
sion or jurisdiction, whatever be its designation. 

Arr. IV. The restitution by Belgium of the duty 
levied by the government of the Netherlands, on the 
navigation of the Scheldt, in virtue of the third pa- 
ragraph of the ninth article of the treaty of April 
nineteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty nine, is 
guaranteed to the vessels of the United States. 

ArT. V. Steam vessels of the United States and 
of Belgium, engaged in regular navigation between 
the United States and Belgium, shall be exempt in 
both countries from the payment of duties of tonnage, 

~ anchorage, buoys and light houses. 


Art. VI. As regards the coasting trade between 


the ports of either country, the vessels of the two 


nations shall be treated, on both sides, on the same 
footing with the vessels of the most favored nations. 

Art. VII. Articles of every descriplion, whether 
proceeding from the soil industry, or warehouses of 
Beigium, directly imported therefrom into the ports 
of the United States in Belgian vessels, shall pay no 
other or higher duties of import than if they were 
imported under the flag of said states. 

And, reciprocally, articles of every description 
directly imported into Beigium from tbe U. States, 
under the flag of the said states, shall pay no other 
or higher duties than if they were imported under 
the Belgian flag. 

It is well understodd: 

1. That the goods shall have beea really put on 
board in the ports from which they were declared 
respectively to come. , , 

2. That a putting in at an intermediate port, pro- 
duced by uncontrollable circumstances duly proved, 
does not occasion the forfeiture of the advantage al- 
lowed to diredt importation. oe 

Arr. VIII. Articles of every description imported 
into the United States from other countries than 
Belgium, under the Belgian flag, sball pay no other 
or higher duties whatsoever than if they had been 
imported under the flag of the most favored foreign 
nation, other than the flag of the country from which 

importation is made. . 
8 articles of every description 
imported under the flag of the United States into 
Belgium from other countries than the United States, 
shall pay no other or higher duties whatsoever than 
if they bad been imported under the flag of the fo- 
reign nation fost fsvored, other than that of the 
country from which the importation is mace. 


IX. Articles of every description exported 
by Belgian vessels or by those of the United States of 
America, from the ports of either country to any 
country whatsoever, shall be subjected to no other 
duties or formalites than such as are required for 
exportation under the flag of the country where the 
nt is made. 
goes X. All premiums, drawbacks, or other fa- 
vors of like nature which may be allowed in the 
states of either of the contracting parties upon goods 
imported or exported in national vessels, shall be 
Jike wise and in the same manner allowed upon goods 
imported directly from one of the two countries by 
its vessels into the other, or exported from one of 
the two countries by the vessels of the other to any 
ination whatsoever. 

a Aas. XI. The preceding article is, however, not 
to apply to the importation of salt and of the pro- 
duce of the national fisheries; cach of the two parties 
reserving to itself the faculty of granting special 
privileges for the importation of those articles under 
its own flag. 

Arr. XII. The high contracting parties agree to 
consider and to treat as Belgian vessels, and as ves 
sels of the United States, all those which, being pro- 
vided by the conspetent authority with a passport, 
sea letter, ur any other sufficient document, shall be 
recognised conformably with existing laws as na- 
tional vessels in the country to which they respec- 


tively belong. 
her. XIll. Belgian vesscls and those of the U. 


tinue to enjoy a 
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States may, conformably with the laws of the two 
countries, retain on board, in the ports of both, such 
parts of their cargo as may be destined for a foreign 
country; and such paris shall not be subjected, either 
while they remain on board, or upon re-exportation, 
to any charges whatsoever other then those for the 
prevention of smuggling. 

Arr. XIV. During the period allowed by the laws 
of the two countries respectively for the warehousing 
of goods, no duties other than those of watch and 
storage, shall be levied upon articles brought from 
either country into the other while awaiting transit, 
re- exportation or entry for consumption. | 

Such goods shall in no case be subject to higher 


warehouse charges or the other formalities than if 


they had been imported under the flag of the country. 

Art. XV. Jo all that relates to duties of customs 
and navigation, the two high contracting parties pro- 
mise reciprocally not to grant any favor, privilege, 
or immunity to any other state which shall not in- 
stantly become common to the citizens and subjects 
of both parties respectively; gratuitously, if the con- 
cession or favor to such other state is gratuitous, 
and on allowing the same compensation or its equi- 
valent, if the concession is conditional. 

Neither of the contracting parties shall lay upon 
goods proceeding from the soil or the industry of the 
other party, which may be imported into its ports, 
any other or higher duties of importation or re-ex- 
portation than are Jaid upon the importation or re- 
exportation of similar goods coming from any other 
foreign country. 


Art. XVI. In cases of shipwreck, damages at sea, 
or forced putting in, each party shall afford to the 
vessels of the other, whether belonging to the state 
or individuals, the same assistance and protection 
and the same immunities which would have been 
granted to its own vessels in similar cases. 

Art. XVII. It is moreover agreed between the 
two contracting parties, that the consuls and {vice 
consuls of the United States in the ports of Belgium, 
and reciprocally, the consuls and vice consuls of 
Belgium in the eas of the United States, shall con- 

1 the privileges, grotection, and as- 
sistance usually granted to them, and which may be 
necessary for the proper discharge of their functions. 
The said consuls and vice consuls may cause to be 
arrested and sent back, either to their vessels or to 
their country, such seamen as may have deserted 
from the vessels of their nation. To this end they 
shall apply in writing to the competent local autho- 
rities, and they shall prove, by exhibition of the ves- 
tel's crewlist or other document, or, if she have de- 
parted, by copy of said documents, duly certified by 
them, that the seamen whom tbey claimed formed 
part of the said crew. Upon such demand, thus 
supported, the delivery of the deserters shall not be 
refused. They shall, moreover, receive all aid and 
assistance in searching for, seizing, and arresting 
such deserters; who shall, upon the requisition and at 
(he expense of the consul or vice consul, be confined 
and kept in the prisons of the country until he shall 
have found an opportunity for sending them home. 
If, however, such an opportunity should not occur 
within three months after the arrest, the deserters 
shall be set at liberty, and shall not again be arrested 
for the same cause. It is, however, understood that 
seamen of the country in which the desertion shall 
occur are excepted from these provisions, unless 
they be naturalized citizens or subjects of the other 
country. 

Art. XVIII. Articles of all kinds, the transit of 
which is allowed in Belgium, coming from or going 
to the United States shal! be exempt from all transit 
duty in Belgium, when the transportation through 
Belgian territory is effected on the railroads of the 
State. 


ArT. XIX. The present treaty shall be in force 
during ten years from the date of the exchange of 
the ratifications, and until the expiration of twelve 
months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have announced to the other ils intention to ter- 
minate the operation thereof; each party reserving to 
itself the right of making such declaration to the 
other at the end of the len years above mentioned; and 
it u agreed that, after the expiration of the twelve 
months of prolongation accorued on both sides, this 
treaty and all its stipulations shall cease lo be in 
force. 

Art. XX. This treaty shall be ratified, and the ra- 
tifications shall be exchanged at Washington within 
the term of six months after its date or sooner if pos 
sible; and the treaty shall be put in execution within 
the term of twelve months. 1 

In faith whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty in duplicate; and have 
affixed thereto their seals. Brussels the tenth of No- 
vember, one thousand eight ‘hundred and forty-five. 

THOM G. CLEMSON, I. s.} 
A. DECHAMPS, IL. s.) 
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NAVAL MAGNANIMITY. 


REMINISCENCE OF AN OLD SAILOR. I 

From ihe Anglo American. . 

In March, 1795, I was appointed fifth mate of the 

company's ship Kent, captain Saltwell, bound to 
Madras and Calcutta. 


Soon after I joined this ship. I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the abominations of the naval impress 
system, which then prevailed and continued, in u 
greater or less degree, till the end of the late war 
with France; but which I trust will never be renewed; 
as, even in cases of the greatest emergency, such as 
actual invasion, forcible impressment, wor Id, in my 
opinion be unnecessary. 


\ 
A deputation waited on the commanding officer, 
and having apprised him of the resolution they had 
come to, requested that he would be pleased to let 
them have the key of the arm chest, in order that 
they might make use of the arms in their own de- 
fence, in the event of any attempt being made to 
drag them out of the ship. The officer of course 
declined acceding to their request, when he was re» 
spectfully informed that they had no alternative but 
to break open the chest, but with utmost reluctance 
on their part. Tbe chest was accordingly broken 
open, the arms taken out, and ammunition procured 
from the magazine, which together with the mus- 
kets boarding-pikes, &c were taken down into the 
main hold, where a sort of chevaux de frise was con ; 
structed around the main hatch way, with the board- 
ing-pikes and muskets pointing upwards. The fore 
and aft hatches were laid on and secured; a fire was 
lighted on the ballast, and the cooking utensels, chests, 
hammocks, &c. were taken beluw; and there being 
an abundance of water, wood, and provisions, in the 
hold, they considered themselves sufficiently prepar- 
ed for a seige. 


Scarcely had these precautionary measures been 
completed, when a boat from the frigate was ob- 
served to be approaching the Kent. Instantly all the 
hands, with the exception of the officers, darted into 
the hold. The boat was rowed alongside, a lieut- 
enant made his appearance on deck, when address- 
ing himself to the commanding officer, he said, “I 
come, Sir, from his majesty's frigate, for the pur- 
pose of mustering your ship’s company; will you be 
so good, therefore, to give the necessary directions for 
that purpose?“ The commanding officer, aware of the 
object of his visit, replied by informing him of what 
had taken place, adding that he bad in consequence 
no control over his men; but he entreated him, be- 
fore he proceeded to extremities, to cast his eye into 
the main hold, and judge for himself whether it 
would be prudent in him, with only his boat’s crew, 
to force his way among such a number of men, so 
well prepared for resistance, and so determined, as 
they appeared to bc, not to be taken out of the shi 
by force. The lieutenant accordingly did cast h 
eye into the hold, ehook his head significantly, bowed 
to the commanding officer, dropped into his boat, 
and returned to the faigate. 


Within less than an hour from the lieutenant’s de» 
parture, the frigate was seen to be under weigh, and 
steering towards the Kent, abreast of which she aa- 
chored within pistol shot. The captain bailed, and 
asked if the ship’s company were willing to submit 
to their being mustered by an officer from hu ship, 
He was answered by a deputy from the hold with 
the simple negative No, Sir.“ Upon which the 
captain was observed to take out bis watch, and, ia 
ac audible voice, he said, I will give you ten mi- 
nites to consider of it, and if, at the expiration of 
that time, you will not consent to be mustered, I 
will sink you.“ To which the deputy replied, “You 
will do as you will think proper, Sir; but we have 
already made up our minds on the subject.” The 
ten minutes elapsed, but not a shot was fired, and no 
further steps were taken; but a few days afterwards 
an order was said to have been reeesived from the 
admiralty for all the men who had been pressed by the 
frigate from tbe several ships engaged to carry troops 
to the Cape, to be restored to their respective ships 
fortbwith; and it was also reported that the order 
was accompanied by a severe reprimand to the cape 
tam for his eonduct. 

Not long after this disagreeable affair, we pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth where we remained a consi- 
derable time waiting for the troops and for convoy. 
There was at this time a large fleet of men-of-war 
assembled at Spithead, consisting of about thirty 
sail of the line, besides frigates and smaller vessels. 
Ii was a most interesting sight; and whenever I had 
nothing else to do, I amused myself with my glace 
in scrutinizing the several ships of which this noble 
fleet was composed. Whilst thus engaged one Gne 
day about noon, I observed a volume of flame rush- 


ing from the quarter gallery and stern of a three 
decker. It was an awful sight, and I watched its 
progress with intense interest. I perceived the flame 
rapidly advancing from the stern forward, spreading 
throughout the ship, ascending the masts, and rush- 
ing out of every port. Isaw masts and yards falling 
ene after the other, until scarcely any part remain- 
ed standing besides the bare hull. The guns most 
of which were shotted and could not be unloaded— 
discharged themselves successively as the flames ap- 
proached, thus adding to the sublime effect of this 
awful spectacle. Several of the shot reached the 
Motherbank, striking one of the ships and 1 one 
of her crew, whilst others struck ships at Spithead, 
and more lives were lost. The sea around the ship 
was covered with boats, aiding in the preservation 
of her crew as eg jumped overboard; such bein 
the rapidity of the flames, that every effort to chec 
them proved fruitless, notwithstanding fire engines 
from every man-of-war at Spithead and from the 
dockyards were playing on her at once. 


At length 1 observed the guard ship, the old Royal 
William, which was moored in her wake, to be un- 
der weigh, (for the first time as it was said, within 
twenty years), evidently in oiya to, remove toa 
ce of safety, lest the wreck should drift on board 
of her—a timely precaution, as, on the flames reach- 
ing the hawse- holes, and rushing along the cables, 
she poner, and drifted over the very spot where the 
old Royal William had been moored, from whence 
she continued to drift, until she struck the ground 
and blew ur She proved to be the Boyne, of ninety 
guns, one of the finest ships in the British navy. 


There were in all about 1,200 people on board 
when the fire commenced, ine lud ing a considerable 
number of women and children. Of the men about 
200 hundred perished, but the rest escaped, among 
them was said to have been an officer of marines, 
who, in the eerly stage of the fire, availed himself of 
the confusion on board to go off with only two others, 
in one of the ship’s boats that might have held twen- 
ty limes the number. A striking contrast to 4h is 
cowardly proceeding was the conduct of one little 
band of heroes, which was ioo praiseworthy to be 
passed over unnoticed, and which 1 shall therefore 
describe as | heard it, about four years afterwards, 
from the lips of captain Winthrop, of the Latona ſri- 
gate, who, at the time referred to, was first lieuten- 
ant, and in command of the Boyne during the ab- 
sence of the captain on shore. 


This gallant officer was dining on board the old 
Astrea frigate in the north seas, in which ship I was 
then an acting lieutenant, and, at the request of capt. 
Richard Dacres, he gave the following account of 
his miraculous escape. 


He stated that, as the flames advanced from the 
stern, in despite of every effort to extinguish them, 
he was of course driven forward until he reached 
the forecastle, where he found himself surrounded 
by about a dozen of the Boyne’s best men, who were 
evidently all that remained alive on board. They 
eniteated him to jump overboard instantly, as the 
only chance of saving his own life or theirs, they 
having resolved, as they said, not to quit the ship as 
long as he remained on board. “If that be the case, 
my good lads,” was bis reply, “I fear we shall all 
be burned together, as 1 am equally resolved with 
yourselves lo be the last man to quit ber. So, he 
continued, ‘If you wish to give me a chance for my 
lıfe, you will first take care of your own, when, you 
may rely on it, I shall not be long in following your 
exemple.” If that be so,” was the exclamation, 
here goes!’ and away they went headiong into the 
sea. The licutenant kept his word; overboard he 
followed them; and being a good swimmer, and 
aware of the necessity of getting ahead of the ship in 
order to avoid the flames which were rushing out of 
the ports most terr.fically, he pushed out manfully. 
But it was labor in vain, as the wind and tide were 
sa strong against him, that, through shear exhaus- 
tion he gave up the auempt by throwing himself on 
his back and trusting to the mercy of Providence for 
his safety. “I believe,” continued captain Winthrop, 
Achat from that moment 1 fell into a sort of torpor, 
froa: which I was aroused by a dreadful sensation of 
heat, and upon opening my eyes, I discovered the 
flemes to be rushing through the port holes immediate- 
ly over my body; but owing to my being close to the 
ship's side, | escaped without being actually scorched. 
The wind and tide which had se quickly brought me 
back into this position, as quickly took me past the 
sbip, just as the last boat had pushed off from her 
stero, 30 full of people as to be in imminent danger 
of sinking. The bowman, whom I recognised aa one 
of my twelve friends on the ſorecastle, was standing 
up witb the boat hook in bis hand, when he sudden- 
ly exclaimed, ‘D—n my eyes, if that isn’t our first 
beutenant coming along!’ For God's sake,’ was the 
reply, don't attempt to take in any more or we shall 
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all sink together,’ ‘Well,’ said the intrepid bowman, 
addressing himself to the rowers, ‘whether you sink 
or swim, all I have to say is, the first man who 3t- 
tempts to pull the boat’s head round before I have 
caught hold of the lieutenant, I will stick this boat 
hook into his eye.“ H accordingly watched his op- 
portunity and did catch hold of me, pulled me into 
the boat, and, fortunately, without sinking her. 
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TEXAS AND THE ANCIENT PROVINCE OF 
LOUISJAN A.~ 


To the editor af the N. O. Commercial Bulletin: 
Though the subjects of intense interest and of 
protracted controversy, Texas and Oregon remain 
indefinite terms—fairy lands, over which intense 
darkness and glaring lights alternate—to those who 
have lived long enough, and been sufficiently atten- 
tive to (he progress westwardly of Anglo-Saxon po- 
pulation during the last sixty years, the terms Texas, 
Oregon, and California will sound as mere echoes to 
Georgia, Ohio, Maumee, Kentucky, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, etc. Since the first English foot was 
set on the shores of James river, 1607, a land of al- 
luring promise has appeared towards the setting sun, 
to the adventurous race of civilized men who have 
been far more than two centuries superceding the 
savage on North America. In fact, to recede into 
the century preceding Anglo-Saxon colonization on 
North America, we are enabled to discover that 
the spirit which has borne and bears their posterity 
westward over the continent, is the same which 
brought the original emigrants over the Atlantic. 


To paraphrase a Spanish proverb, we may say 
“what must be will be.“ If the effects were not too 
serious to be made subject of jest, we might smile 
at the interminable abstractions which fill the col- 
umns of our prints, and tax the patience of audi- 
ences and lungs of speakers. Rivers do not more 
naturally and surely fow from mountain vales to the 
ocean, than do our surplus population move west- 
ward, and have, under all other circumstances thus 
moved in that direction, with accelerated force and 
velocity for upwards of two centuries. Amongst 
the thousands and tens of thousands who have been 
carried along the stream, the mysterious current 
from the Atlantic botder into the savage interior, 


sixty four years since, the writer of this address was- 


one. Then the upper Ohio was the ne plus ultra.— 
Before me lies a document in a singular manner il- 
lustrative of the march of man on North America. 
It is a map, with the following title, date, and dedi - 
cation. 


NORTH AMERICA, 
corrected from the observations 
communicated tothe Royal Society at London, 


and the Royal Academy, at Paris: 
By John Senex, F. R. S. 


1710. 
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To the Hon. Antnony Hammonp, Esq.. 
One of the commissioners of Her Majesty's navy, 

this map is humbly presented by his obliged servant. 

This map, if we refer to the date of its formation, 
msy be regarded as in a high degree correct. The 
general outlines of the Atlantic coast from the 
mouth of the Orinoco river to Hudson’s straits, with 
intermediate great features are laid down with an 
accuracy highly creditable to the author. A similar 
character is due to it on the Pacific side; eommenc- 
ing with the Bay of Panama, and stretching to the 
head of the sea of California, and mouths of the 
Gila river and that of Rio del Tison, (Colorado,) of 
modern maps. In regard to historical geography, 
this map is now of great interest. Lmitiediately 
after the discovery of America by Columbus in 
1492, a flame of awakened curiosity swept over 
western Europe, and in England excited a determi- 
nation to enter into the rivalry of discovery with 
Portugal and Spain. Henry VII., of England, sent 
out the Cabots, who became the discoverers and par- 
tial explorers of that part of the North American 
Atlantic coast, now the northeastern part of the 
United States, Nova Séotia, New Brunswick, the 
mouth of St. Lawrence river, and Island of New- 
ſoundland. The latter name was given and adopt- 
ed by the English nation as-a general term for the 
whole newly discovered coast. 


A Spanish naval commnnder, Juan Ponce de Le- 
on, reached the North Americau coast in 1512, 
somewhere near where San Augustine now stands, 
and gave to his discovered land the name of Florida. 
The two names became general, FLoripa on the 
Spanish maps, and Newrounptanp on those of 
England, and so continued to 1585, when Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter to Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his associates, for colonization on North Ameri- 
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ca, in which Virncinta was bestowed as a general 
name for the countries embraced by the charter.— 
T'hè now name Virginia, was popular, and gradually 
the original name Newfoundland was confined to 
and perpetuated to our times to designate the island 
outside of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

As English colonization advanced, the name of 
New Enctanp, though never adopted by any public 
authority, prevailed for the Atlantic coast colonized 
by that nation, and superceded that of Virginia as a 
general term, but the latter was perpetuated in the 
colony, afterwards state. 

The Spanish term Florida was respected by the 
English. On the map before me of Senex, the Eng- 
lish colonial territory, colored strongly in pink, com- 
mences southwardly at north latitude 30°, and by a 
bay named St. Matheo, and thence embracing all the 
Atlantic coast to the Straits of Bell I., as there named, 
embracing, of course, the Island of Newfoundland. 
Inland, setting out from the southern extreme, the 
English colonial territory is represented as a narrow 
strip, bounded by mountains, in the interior, and in 
no place three hundred miles wide from the Atlantic 
ocean. The colonies named are Carolina, from the 
Roanoke river, southward; Virginia, Maryland, Penne 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and New Englaod. 
The latter term embracing all from New York to the 
river Kennebec. 


Florida, colored in pale yellow, sweeps over the 
peninsula, now retaining the name, and inland in the 
rear of the English colonies, as higb as north lati- 
tude 39°, embracing what is now Tennessee, most of 
Kentucky, crossing the Mississippi and Ohio, about 
fifty miles above their junction and continuing thence 
westward aboul eight hundred miles to the meridian 
of 1020 W. of London; thence southwardly, to the 
head of a river answering by its position to the Puer- 
co, and thence by that stream and the Rio Grande 
del Norte, to its influx in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thence along the shores of that peninsula to the 
place of beginning, on the extreme southern part of 
the English colonies. Thus bounded, Florida had 
New Mexico weat, Old Mexico, or Rio Grande, 
southwest, to Gulf of Mexico sonth, the Atlantic 
ocean southeast, and English colonies, or the Appa- 
lachian mountains east, and Canada, or New France, 
to the north, and embraced in area of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles, between lati- 
tudes 25 and 38° north. 

New Mexico, colored by green, is represented as 
extending westward of Florida to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; and Old Mexico, or New Spain, is colored 
deep pink, thence from New Mexico and Rio Grande, 
or Florida, to the Gulf of Panama. 

The character of Senex’s map is supported by the 
auspices under which it was published, English and. 
French. The political divisions were such as were 
then acknowledged by the nations who claimed the 
parts. The accuracy of the map is shewn by the de- 
lineations. It is true, that great rectifications have 
since been made, but the courses of the rivers, and 
the contours and lat. and Jong. of the various points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and Gulf of Mexico, 
prove that a very extensive general knowledge guid- 
ed their delineation. From the fact of its having 
become a prominent object of immediate interest, 
we may take a more particular notice of the Rio 
Grande. 


This river is represented as deriving its extreme 
source, in a mountainous region, at N. lat. 37° 30%, 
and long. 106 W. of London. Its course thence is 
southwardly to near N. lat. 30° where a large curve 
sweeps round to the eastward, and theuce the river 
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assumes a southeastern course to its efflux into the“ 


Gulf of Mexico at N. lat. 26°. Indeed, the whole 
course of this river and those in all the adjacent re- 
gions, if laid down, appear to correspond so well 
with the most recent observations as t6 prove, that 
55 to 1710, these countries had been explored 
y men of no mean talents as observers. The lati- 
tudes appear generally correct, and the longitudes 
rather too far eastward, accord amongst themselves. 
The sources of the Rio Grande, as laid down by 
Senex, as ‘ar as regards latitude, longitude, and ad- 
jacent objects accord much better with Capt. Fre- 
mont’s report, than they do with any other authority 
2 have consulted. If Senex and Fremont are cor- 
rect, and they agree in every general respect, the 
sources of the Arkansas and Colorado flow from the 
mountainous region from whence, in most maps, 
those of Rio Grande are derived. On Senex’s map, 
with mountains intervening, and about Jat. 380 N., a 
river is laid down, called St. Francisco, and with 
sources to northwest of those of Rio Grande, course 
eastward upwards of two hundred miles, and com- 
pletely overbeading the Rio Grunde. The St. Fran- 
cisco of Senex is no doubt the extreme source of 
the Arkansas. | 
The most remarkable features represented on this 
map is an inland sea or very extensive lake, answer- 
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` Homan accord as to Louisiana. 
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ing in position to that of Capt. Fremont. On Senex’s 


map this Jake is laid down between lat. 41 and 48° 
N., and between longitudes 113 and 115} deg. W. of 
London. The large lake Timpanogos of Tanner's 
map of North America, is placed in nearly the same 
position. 

I have been thus particular, in order to shew, that 
above a century past, much more was knowa, than is 
now supposed of the interior of North America.— 
Geography has, however, always been an advancing 
and retrograd ing science. In the early ages of Spa- 
nish power in North America, an active, brave, and 
inquiring spirit prevailed, and expeditions of disco- 
very were made, beginning with Cortez himself, 
which, had it retained force, the Pacific side of the 
continent would not have been to explore towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It is, as yet, 
only proved that there does exist such a region west 
of the Rocky mountains, as a central basin without 
an oceanic discharge; Capt. Fremont has been the 
first to pass round it, but to survey the internal fea- 
tures, decide its extent, and add the whole as known 
data to science, is yet io be achieved. The nation 
possesses the man to complete his own work, and 
neither time or money ought to be spared to give 
him the means. 


We now return to our proper object of inquiry.— 
As far as the accredited geography of the times can 
be received in evidence, we have seen from the Eng 
lish map of Senex, that one hundred and thirty-five 
years ago, the northeastern boundary of Spanish 
power in North America was the Rio Grande, for 
about four hundred miles above its moutb. 

The French colony which first established the 
power of that notion on the lower Mississippi and on 
the Gulf of Mexico, arrived and was first fixed 
April 12th, 1699, on Biloxi bay, on the southern 
shore of the now state of Mississippi. When Senex's 
map was published, New Orleans had not been 
founded, and I hope to shew, that at the original set- 
tlement of Louisiana, no other civilized establish- 
ment existed east of the Rio Grande to Pensacola; 
nor had the name of Florida been superceded by 
that of Louisiana when Senex published his map. 


Never having for a moment believed that the ulti- 
mate colonization of the great Central Zone of North 
America by the Anglo-Saxon race would be pre- 
vented by stipulations on parchmcut rolls, or acceler- 
ated to any great amount by temporary causes, | 
have from the time that circumstances forced re- 
flections on the subject, regarded the consummation 
as a necessary consequence of laws beyond human 
power to repeal or counteract. After having com- 
pleted my survey of the Sabine river in 1812, 1 three 
years afterwards, proceeded to the city of Philadel- 
phia, where, in 1816, was published my map and sta- 
tistical account of the state of Louisiana. ‘To the 
statistical volume 1 prefixed a chapter, entitled 
FIRST DISCOVERY, SETTLEMENT, AND LIMITS,” not of 
the state so named, but of Louisiana as it was claim- 
ed and held by France from 1699 to 1763, when ce- 
ded to Spain. As the treatise itself is in few hands, 
and the question of limits still made a subject of 
keen discussion, you will probably be the means of 
throwing some light on the history of those limits, 
by publishing in your paper the matter of the intro- 
ductory chapter alluded to, and which I shall trans- 
scribe, with such additional notes as may serve still 
further to decide what Louisiana and Texas were 
under France. Louisiana, when used in what fol- 
Jows, is intended to embrace the term in eætenso. 


At the time I was preparing the matter for the 
ress, two maps were placed in my hands, one a 
ished in London, 1719, dedicated to Wm. Law, Esq. 

of Laureston, having Louisiana as the centre, bul 
reaching westward from Chesapeake bay, 33° of 
longitude, and having the lower partof the Rio 
Grande del Norte included in the western limit. The 
other was published as a Latin map, by Homan, at 
Nuremberg, in Germany, about 1712, and entitled 
“Regni Mexicani, Nove Hispanie, Ludoviciane, 
Nove Angliæ, Caroline, Virginim, et Pennsylvanie, 
sed non Insularum Archipelagi Mexicani, in Ameri- 
ca, Septentionali, accurata tabula exhibita a Joh. 
Baptista Homans, Norribergæ.“ 


1 have seen another map by Homan, of Nurem 
berg, which bore for its title Amplissime Regiones 
Mississippi, seu Provincia Ludoviciane, a R. P. 
Hennepin, Fran. Miss. anno 1687, edita p. J. B. Ho- 
man, Geograph Norribergæ.“ The two maps of 
The latter was co- 
lored, and the routes of La Salle were very perspi- 
cuously traced, as were also those of M. Cavallier, 
in 1687, as were again those of De Soto, 1543. 


In a geographical work published in London, 1717, 
with the title of Atlas Geographicus, or a complete 
system of geography, ancient and modern,” vol. v. 
p. 670, is a map of Louisiana, upon which the out- 
ine is laid down as in the preceding mentioned maps. 


— 


The latter work stands No. 470 in the Philadelphia 
Library. 

When přeparing the matter of my introductor 
chapter in 1815, I had full reason to insert the fol- 
lowing observations, which, however, the interme- 
diate time has modified: l 
“On these maps the eoasts, rivers, mountains, and 


other grand features of nature, in those parts of 


North America, are embraced and drawn with as- 
tonishing correctness, for tbe period of their publi- 
cation. In those regions west of the Mississippi but 
little additional accurate knowledge, and no preci- 
sion have been gained up to this time. No map hres 
met my observation in which the now Missouri ter- 
ritory and the proviace of Texas, are more accurate- 
ly defined.” 

In the London map, the line of Louisiana com- 
mences west at the mouth of Rio Grande del Norte, 
ascends that river to the mouth of the Rio Salado de 
Apaches (now St. Paul’s) thence along that river to 
its source; and thence by a curve to the 370 N. lat: 
where the limit meets the margin of the map. On 
the east, Carolina, what is now Georgia, with parts 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania are in- 
aaa On the north side the boundary is left unde- 

ned. 

On the Nuremberg map, already noticed in the 
early part of this communication, the southwestern 
limit of Louisiana is the Rio Grande, from its mouth 
up to St. Paul’s river, and thence by a line nearly 
due north to N. lat. 38°, and thence eastward through 
the region now parcelled into Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, to the sources 
of James river, and thence similar to the London 
map until the border merges into the Atlantic ocean. 

hese maps show that the bounds of Louisiana 
towards Mexico, were at the epochsof their respec- 
tive publication considered by the literati and states- 
men of Europe, as reaching to the Rio Grande del 
Norte. In both the London and Nuremberg maps, 
the fort built by M. de la Sallepis laid down at the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo, or St. Joseph. 


A British officia) map again published in 1755, in 
two parts, by Bowen, intended to point out the po- 
litical and natural boundaries of British, French, 
and Spanish colonies in North America, fixes the 
southwest limit of Louisiana, the same as Homan. 

No. 1040 in the Philadelphia Library, is a copy of 
Jontel’s relation of La Salle's last voyage and final 
fate, printed in Paris, 1713. This book is a very va- 
luable document in relation to Louisiana. i 

In sketches, necessarily brief, historical disquisi- 
tions of any extensive delail cannot be pursued.— 
The chronological data which follows, may serve as 
an nes to those who may desire a more minute de- 
tail. 

1674.—Two French traders, Joliet and Marquette, 
reached the Mississippi river by penetrating from 
Canada through lakes Huron and Michigan and 
thence by the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers. 

1683.—M. de la Salle, Father Lewis Hennepin 
and the Chevalier Tonty, discovered the country 
subsequently named, from the then king of France, 
Louisiana, and also determined the course of the 
Mississippi to be southward. These adventurers 
reached the great river by the Illinois; and M. de la 
Salle explored it to the influx into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Hennepin surveyed it upwards to above St. An- 
thony’s falls—went soon after to France, where he 
published his travels and discoveries, and named the 
country Louisiana. 


In the same year de la Salle returned to Canada, 
and from thence to France, where, laying his dis- 
coveries and plans before the French government, 
tbrough the aid of the Prince of Conti and the Mar- 
quis de Seignelai (son of the great Colbert,) he ob- 
tained a small squadron, with which he intended to 
enter the Mississippi, aod on its banks commence a 
colony. From the very defective knowledge then 
gained of the northern partof the Mexican gulf, 
and either latitude or longitude of the mouth of the 
river, La Salle’s squadron fell to the westward of 
the object, and finally landed on the coast of Texas. 

It is impossible to read without deep regret, Jou- 
tel’s relation of La Salle’s last voyage. The ardor, 
industry, intelligence, and bravery with which tbat 
generous man pursued iis discoveries and plans, with 
the immense consequences of those discoveries and 
plans, rendered abortive as to himself by accident, 
must excile the sympathy of every heart that can 
feel for virtue in misfortune. Had La Salle suc- 
ceeded in entering the Mississippi, his undertaking 
would, in all humau probability, have been crowned 
with complete success. 

When the squadron reached in sight of the coast, 
it was the opinion of La Salle himself that he was 
west of the mouth of the Mississippi, but his pilot 
was uf a different opinion, and unfortunately the lat- 
ler prevailed, and the squadron continued to sail 
westward, and: 
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1685, February 16th—La Salle landed with the 
persons designed to form a colony near the mouth of 
Guadaloupe river, and built a fort. The fatal error 
made in regard to position was soon dic: vered, 10 
rendered irreparable by the deser{n cf the squa» 
dron. To found in a country, demands a concen- 
tration of talents few men ever possess. For the 
successful accomplishment of such a design. La 
Salle had many of the most requisite qualities, ren- 
dered, however, inoperative by one defect; a 
stiffness which rendered him unsocial and disas 
greeable to his officers, and prevented the formation 
of attachment and popularity among the colonists. 
That he was highly respected was shown in the tra- 
gic sequence. 

After landing, however, he found himself in a: 
country uninhabited by any civilized nation, which 
with the ordinary formalities he took possession of 
in the name of the king of France, and as far as 
first possession, and of precedent set by European 
nations on like occasions could secure a valid title, 
Louisiana became a colony of France. Commeno- 
ed in misfortune, a fatality seemed to impend over 
the whole eaterprise. The commander of the royal 


vessel which brought out the colony deserted him, 
and La Salle lost one of his own vessels by ship- 


wreck. Insubordination prevailed and every day 
the situation of the colonists on a desolate shore be- 
came more desperate. La Salle sent out a party to 


search for the great river, but before any effective 
information could be obtained the noble commander 
fell by assassination. | 


La Salle had with him a brother, who bore the 


name of Cavalier, a priest named Father Anasta», 
sius, and an officer of the name of Joutel, who des- 
pairing of colonia) success, after the murder of 


their commander, projected and accomplished their 


escape, with some others, who finally reached some 
recently formed French settlements on the Ar 
kansas. 


After their return to France, both Aanastasius 


and Joutel published accounts of the expedition; 
the latter much the must circumstantial and satis- 
factory. 
paces from La Salle when he received the fatal 
shot from a man of the name of Duhaut; that him- 
self, Anastasius, and M. Cavalier, concerted and 
effected their escape; not, however, before the mur- 
derers of La Sal 

other. 


Joutel relates that he was but a few 


e had been destroyed by each 


Shortly after the death of La Salle, and the retreat 


of his brother, the residue of the colony was captur- 
ed by a Spanish detachment from the province of 
New Leon, sent for that purpose, and the settlement 
broken up. There are, it is said, and most probably” 
with truth, many of the existing inhabitants of New 
Leon, who derived their descent from the French of 


La Salle’s colony. 
Twelve years again elapsed before another at- 
tempt was made by the French government to taka 
ossession of the regions contiguous to the lower 
Mississippi. At length the original design was reviv- 
ed, and in 1698, a squadron was sent out to the Gulf 
of Mexico, commanded by d’ Iberville, and his brother 
Bienville. The choice of the latter officer was for- 
tunate; to his genius, talents, and coneiliating man- 
ners France stood indebted for the success which 
crowned the expedition, undertaken with very inad- 
equate means. 


In the autumn of 1698, the little fleet touched at 
St. Domingo, and on January 26th, 1699, reached 
and anchored in the fine Bay of Pensacola’, but the 
Spaniards had anticipated the French. M. d'Iber 
ville and Bienville found the adjacent shore in pe 
session of a Spanish colony, commanded by Don 
Andre de la Riole, and proceeded westward. After 
examining the coast from Dauphin Island outside 
the Bay of Mobile, to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the two French commanders finally placed the cra- 
dle of their colony at Biloxi Bay, on April 12th, 1099. 
On the first day of May, the same year, Iberville sail- 
ed for France, leaving M. de Bienville to command 
the colony; but returned the same year to Louisiane 
and resumed lhe government. 

1706, May—Bienville, by order of Iberville as- 
cended Red River to Natchitoches; found the Nat 
chitoches and Vatassee nations of Indians in posses- 
sion of the country, but could. neither find or her of 
any Spanish establishments in that arr. Same 
year, May 28th, M. d'Iberville sare tor Europe, 
leaving the command to Bienville. A garrison was 
built this year on the Mississippi, at or near where 
Fort Philip at Plaquemine Bend now stands. 

An officer named St. Denis was sent to explore 
the country of Red River; remained six months. in 
and near the Yalassee village, without learning of 
the existence of any Spanish establishment in that 
region. The Yatassee village was situated in the 
settlement of Bayou Pierre, about forty miles north- 
westward of Natchitoches. 
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1712—The king of France, by letters Patent, ced- 
ed the civil jurisdiction of Louisiana to Crozat. 
1716—Bienville was appointed by the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, commandant of the Mississippi. 
Hitherto this estimable man had acted in a subordi- 
nate station; but though d'Iberville was nominally 
the founder of the colony, the active operations were 
. by Bienville. Vigilant, humane, and just, 
è conciliated the savages by his urbanity, whilst re- 
pressing their violence by vigor and courage. Stea- 
dy indeed must have been the mind, and enlightened 
the understanding, that carried the infant colony of 
Louisiana through the war of the succession, whilst 
struggling against internal disorder, arising from the 
conflicting authority of royal power and individual 
masters. 


Al this epoch we may pause in our historical notes 
to make some remarks. The reader will remember 
our statements in regard to the London map of 1710. 
The St. Denis already mentioned, who was sent out 
by d'lberville and Bienville in 1700, was subse- 
ven sent again to explore the country between 
the Mississippi and Rio Grande rivers on the 25th 
July, 1716, returned and made his report to Bien- 
Ville, which, as copied by La Harpe, contained the 
following remarkable paragraph: That on the 15th 
September, 1714, he had arrived at the village of 
Assinaye, southwestward of Natchitoches, with- 
out out being able to find any Spanish establish- 
ment; and that he from Assinaye traversed the region 
of the Red River, and first found at two leagues 
west of Rio Bravo, or Rio del Norte, the mission 
of 5 John Baptiste, eommanded by Captain Ray- 
mond.“ 


Thus we have correlative and positive proof, that 
as late as fifteen years after the original settlement 
of the French in Louisiana, the Spaniards had not 
formed a single misston, post, or fort, eastward of 
Rio Grande. It would appear, however, from what 
we shall state presently, that the progress of the 
French, and mission of St. Denis, awakened the 
Spanish authorities from their lethargy. 

1717—Louisiana was ceded to the West Compa- 
ny as far as civil jurisdiction was concerned. Io 
that year Natchitoches was taken possession of by 
M. de la Motte. The Spaniards, now brought into 
activity, were hastening to eccupy the country in- 
tervening between Red River and Rio Grande.— 
January 28th, 1717, the mission of St. Michael, 
at the Adayes, nine miles westward of. Natchito- 
ches, was founded by order of Linares, then Viceroy 
of Mexico, by Father Augustine, a religieux of the 
Order of Reccllects. It was also in this eventful 

ear for Louisiana, that New Orleans was founded. 
o the spring barracks were erected on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, almost exactly on north la- 
titude 30 deg., and a city laid out, and named from 
the theu Regent of France, Philip II, duke of Or- 
leans. The local features of the country must bave 
been carefully examined, as New Orleans occupied 
the best position for a city on the Mississippi river 
below Iberville. 


Though previous (o La Salle's last voyage and at- 
‘tempt to form a settlement in Louisiana, neither the 
Spanish governwent or people had attempted estab 
Jispments eastward of the Rio Grande, the jealousy 
of both were excited by fears of a new and power- 
ful neighbor. Still, near thirty years elapsed after 
the first arriral of the French on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, before serious colonization was un- 
dertaken io Lastekas 150 or western Louisiana, 
by any Spanish authority. Opposition and remon- 
airauce, were not, however, wauting on the part of 
Spain against French encroachment, and to inquire 
how far the latter nation had a right to claim territo- 
ry in Louisiana, La Harpe was sent out in 1717, with 
orders to explore the country by sea and land, and 
determine as iar as possible to trace the limits of the 
French Provinces. 


In pursuance of his commission, M. Bernard de 
la Harpe spent a great part of 1718, in examination 
of lower Louisiana, and in January, 1719, arrived 
at Naichitoobes, where he found M. Blondel com- 
mandant, from whom he learned that Don Martin de 
la Corne, then Spanish commandant of the province 
of Texas, was at the Adayes, nine miles from the 
station at Natchitoches; that de la Corue bad recent. 
ly returned from the Rio del Norte, where he bad 
established several missions, and posts, upon a bay 
neur the mouth of the Guadaloupe and Saint Mare, 
to which he gave the name of the bay of Espiritu San- 
to, and that the Spanish eommandant was then has- 
tening his preparations to form an establishment at 
the Caddo village on Red River. 


M. de la Harpe, in order to gain the first occu- 
pancy of Red River, set out from Natchitoches on 
the 6th February, 1719, and on the 21st April arriv- 
ed at the united villages of the Caddos, Natsoos, 
Nassonites, and Yatassves, about four hundred miles 


= 
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by water above Natchitoches. On the 27th April, 
the foundation of a French post was laid in the 
Natsoo villago, which post was maintained until 
aa 5 of Louisiana to Spain by France, in 
The Spanish officer Don Martin de la Corne, 
learning the proceedings of De la Harpe, addressed 
to that gentleman a let ter, of which the followin 
is a copy: 

Monsixun—I am very sensible of the politeness 
that M. de Bienville and yourself have had the good- 
ness to show to me. The orders I have received 
from the king, my master, is to maintain a good un- 
derstanding with the French of Loaisiana; my own 
inclination leads me equally to afford them all the 
services which depend on me. But I am compelled 
to say that your arrival at the Nassonite village sur- 
prises me very much. Your governor could not be 
ignorant that the post you occupy belongs to my go- 
vernment, and that all the lands west of the Nasso- 
nites depend upon New Mexico. I counsel! you to 
give advice of this to M. Bienville, or you will force 
me to oblige you to abandon lands that the French 
have no right to occupy. 

I bave the honor to be, sir, | 
“De LA Corneg. 

“Trinity River, May 20th, 1717.” 

To this letter the following reply was sent: 

‘‘Monsizun—The order from bis Catholic majesty 
to maintain a good understanding with the French 
of Louisiana, and the kind intentions you have 
yourself expressed towards them, accord but little 
with your proceedings. Permit me to inform you 
that M. de Bienville is perfectly informed of the 
limits of his government, and is very certain that the 

ost of Nassonite depends not upon the dominions o 
his Catholic majesty. He knows also, that the pro- 
vince of Lastekas ( Texas) of whict you say you are 
governor, is a part of Louisiana. M. de la Salle took 
possession in 1685, in the name of his most Christian 
majesty; and since the above epoch, possession has 
been renewed from time to time. 

“Respecting the Post of Nassonite, 1 cannot com- 
prehend by what right you pretend that it forms a 
part of New Mexico. I beg leave to represent to 

ou that Don Antoine du Mirroir, who discovered 

ew Mexico, 1683, never penetrated east of that 
province or the Rio Bravo. It waa the French who 
first made alliance with the savage tribes in this re- 
gion; and it is natural to conclude that a river that 
flows into the Mississippi, and the lands tt waters, belongs 
to the king my master. f , 

f you will do me the pleasure to come into this 
quarter, I will convince you I hold a post I know 
how to defend. I have the honor to be, sir, 

“De La Harps 

„ Nassonite, July 8th 1719.” 

In the course of 1720, M. de la Harpe visited the 
the lower waters of the Red, Ouachita, and Arkan- 
sas rivers considerably to the west, north, northeast, 
and east of Nassonite and in January, 1721, re- 
turned to New Orleans, where on the 20th August 
of that year he received the following order: 

„We John Baptiste de Bienville, Chevalier of the 
military order of St. Louis, and commendant general 
for the king in the Province of Louisiana. 

“It is thereby decreed, that M. de la Harpe com- 
mandant of the Bay of St. Bernard, shall embark 
in the packet the Subtile, commanded by Barrangier, 
with a detachment of twenty soldiers, under M. de 
Belile, and shall proceed forthwith to the Bay of St. 
Bernard, belonging to this province, and take posses- 
sion in the name of the king, and the West Company 
shall piant the arms of the king in the ground, and 
build a fort upon whatever spol appears most advan- 
tageous for the defence of the place. 

“if the Spaniards or any otber nation, have taken 
possession, M. de la Harpe will signify to them, that 
they have noright to the country, it being knowr, 
that possession was taken in 1685, by M. de la Salle, 
in the name of the king of France, &c. 

„„ BIAxVIL x.“ 


In virtue of this commission, La Harpe went 
down the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in his report decided, that a bay he entered, furmed 
the western limit of Louisiana; but the only fact 
having any real bearing on the question, which this 
officer decided was, that Spain had then, 1721, no 
establishinent on the Gult of Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande. ; 

The following wbich you will find marked as a 
quotation, contains my own conclusions, recorded in 
my Louisiana, pp. 26 to 29, and printed in first edi- 
tion, Philadelpbia, 1816, and second edition, New 
York, 1817. l 

“Thus remains tbe question of the limits of this 
great country until this moment [1817.] From the 
facts stated it will appear demonstrative, that to a 
distance far west of any place the United States 
have yet occupied, that the claims of France, by prior 


early 


possession, were decisively established at a very 
riod after the first discovery of the country. 
How far policy will influence the goveroment of the 


United States in establishing the extent of the right 


it has acquired from France, remains unexplained: 
but we may be justifiable id asserting, that whoever 
possesses the two fine bays of Espiritu Santo and St. 
Bernard, has completely the commerce of the Span- 
ish Internal Provinces in their hands. 

“The point of separation between the Spanish 
dominions and those of the United States upon the 
Pacific Ocean, though not so easily determined as 
on the Gulf of Mexico, yet there exists sufficient 
data to enable the geographer to mark, with consi- 
derable precision, the point that principles of equity 
would determine as the dividing lim it between the 
two nations. 

“The Spaniards have long since formed a perma- 
nent establishment on the south side of the bay of 
St. Francisco, north lat. 37 deg. 42 min. Thus far 
(on the Pacific coast.) Spain has decided, undisput- 
ed and real possession on the northwest coast of 
North America. 

“The title of the United States to the countries 
upon the middle waters of the Columbia river, ean- 
not be contested by either Spain or Great Britain, 
consistent with the principles upon which all Euro- 
pean claims have been in the first (and last) instance, 
established in America. 

“The distance from the mouth of Columbia river 
to St. Francisco, is about six hundred miles. If we 
may be permitted to infer, that the title of the Unit- 
ed States to the country near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, and that of Spain to St. Francisco, 
cannot ip justice be contested, then some interme- 
diate point must become the determinate limit.— 
if the respective claims are equal to the two ex- 
tremes assumed, and if the two nations have similar 
rights to the intervening region, it follows, that mid 
distance would certainly be the most suitable bouns 
dary, upon rules of public law and principles of sound 
policy. 

“Upon this maxim, drawn (from common sense, 
and long assented to,do the United States now 
claim the Perdido as the east boundary of Louisiana. 
It was a submission to the principle, that prior oc- 
cupancy decided the right of soil, that induced M. 
de Bienville to leave the Spanish force in undis- 
turbed possession of Pensacola. It was a confor- 
mity to the justice and pansy of this rule that ine 
fluenced the conduct of both France and Spain, 
firet tacitly, and afterwards positively, to consider 
the Perdido river as the limit between Louisiana and 
Florida. 

“The same equity and good sense can easily mark 
out the point of separation between the domain of 
the two nations on the Pacific ocean. 

„When we reflect upon the rapid approach to- 
wards each other, of the two masses of civilized 
men that inhabit this continent, we cannot call this 
essay upon their line of demarcation an idle specu- 
lation. The day is advancing with a rapidity when 
this great frontier will cease to be inhabite by sa- 
vages; when either the deductions of reason or the 
point of the bayonet must trace the line that divides 
two great empires. 

„ have presented to the American reader, the 
evidence of the first discovery and occupancy of 
Louisiana, as well as the publicly received opinion 
among civilized nations of its extent. From the 
statements of the facts, upon which this evidence is 
founded, it results that all the distance between the 
mouths of the Rio de) Norte, and Perdido rivers, and 
far inland, was first discovered and settled by France: 
that the scattering Spanish Presidios in Texas, were 
made after 1714, and consequently could not impair 
the claim that France bad, to countries she had ex- 
plored and colonized, long before the Spanish settle- 
ments were formed. 


Upon rules of policy, the United States ought to 
enforce its title to Louisiana, in the most extensive 
scale upon which justice will sanction the claim.— 
Texas is now, (1816,) a wilderness, with but partial 
exceptions. In the first half of the current century, 
this region will be inhabiled by either emigrants from 
the United States, or the Spanish colonies. The interi- 
or towards Red River is barcen, but the parts adja- 
cent to the Gali of Mexico have characters in com- 
mon with Attukapas and Opelousas, and will yield 
the same staples. 

“With the Rio Grande del Norte ought the south- 
western emigration of the people of the United 
States to find an eternal ne plus ultra; and in all pro- 
bability this river will become a line of demarca- 
tion between two great portions of mankiod’’—a 
consuinmation most desirable, and we might say in- 
evitable, had the established boundary been recog- 
nized and insisted upon by the United States autho- 


rity in 1803, and subsequently made a sine qua non. 
: N WILLIAM DARBY. 
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Busmss Cinctes.— The m market, at New 
York has been considerably relieved of its panio, 
though it is still as difficult to obtain funds. The 
banks are strengthening their customers in order to 
show as well as possible in their ensuing reports. — 
Stocks improved somewhat on the arrival of the 
Great Western, but a report that the president was 
about to send a message to congress recommend - 
ing war against Mexico, produced an immediate re- 
action. 

The money market of London was still oppress- 
ed. The proceede of American stocks brought by 
the late steamer are directed not te be reinvested in 
this country. We like that. Keep at it, old Jobo. 
Try to do better with your money than to trust it to 
the “Young Republic.” j 


Tre AMERICAN PROVISION TRADE “has partaken of 
the facilities which the treasury order afford. Con- 
siderable supplies of beef and provisions have been 
released from bond under the low duties, and are 
finding their way into general consumption.“ 

In the Times, an American company advertise 
for sale, saddles of American forest venison, wild 
geese from the American lakes, and wild turkeya 
from the American forests, canvass back ducks 
from Chesapeake, &c., just received in fine or- 

der! 


FLour anp Wuear has declined in the N. York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore markets in consequence 
of the news by the Great Western. 


Corton, has also improved in price in England, to the 
extent of zu., and the demand is active. The quota- 
tions declared by the conmitiee of brokers for the week 
ending 6th April, were for Mobile 43, New Orleans 42. 
This gave a spur to the New York cotton market. A 
corresponding advance and stir took place. The south 
will rejoice. . 


Police peposits. The treasurer's report shows the 
amount on the 27th April to have been $13,800,698 72. 
Of this, near'y a million and a half was in a Boston 
bank; nearly five millions in New York banks; $700,000 
in Philadelphia; $264,000 in Baltimore; over half a mil- 
lion the hands of Corcoran & Riggs, Washington, and 
$55,000 in three of the District of Columbia banks. 


Tux New York canars. Several serious breaks 
in the canal still interrupt the navigation. It will 
require some time yet to complete the necessary re- 
pairs, though many hundred workmen are employ- 
ed. It is a serious obstacle to the business men. 


AMERICAN ICE. The barque Hannah Sprague, of New- 
buryport, has been chartered to carry a cargu of Wen- 
ham Lake ice from Boston to London. 


A TOBACCO SPECULATOR. The Courier Francais, says: 
“We learn that M. de Rothschild has arranged an affair 
which will insure him the monopoly of tobacco not only 
in France. but throughont the conunent of Europe. He 
has for some time had agents in America to buy by an- 
ticipation the growth of all plantations for a great many 
years to come. Thirty millions of francs have been ap- 
propriated to this vast speculation. The news has spread 
alarm amongst the capitalists who have entered into 
contracts with the royal tobacco manufactory. 


PortLanp, ME. TRADE. Sixty-seven vessels, mostly 
schooners, were counted on the evening of the 23d ult. 
entering this port. 


Sr. Lovis Traps. In the week ending 13th ult. there 
arrived at that port, 59 sleamboats—40 of which were 
from the Upper Mississippi, [llinois, and Missouri rivers 
—13 from the Onio, an rom New Orleans. The 
number of passengers reported is 4,015. Several boats 
made no report of their passengers, but estimating these 
at the ratio of other boats make the whole number of 
passengers something less than 60,000. [ Rep. 


E.ections.— Virginia. Returns of the annual elec- 
tion are received sufficient to make it nearly eertain 
that the whigs are again left in minority in the legis- 
lature. 

New York.—The constitutional convention election, 
took place this week. Returns received make it 
certain that the convention will be decidedly ‘‘demo- 
cratic.” 


INDIAN Corn, is attracting much attention and 
rapidly winning its way into favor in both England 
and Ireland. ‘The price has advanced Is. in the 
quarter, (a quarter is eight bushels of 80 wt. or 640 
wt. equivalent to about ten of our bushels.) They 
have ascertained that ıt is more palatable, more nu 
tritious, and far cheaper than the oats and other 
coarse breadstuffs, to which the poor have to resort. 
It will no doubt become a large standing article of 
export from the United States. 

Sir James Graham, in his speech on Ireland in the 
house of commons, made the following gratifying 
statement. “The measure for the admission of 
maize, free of duty, is operating most beneficially.— 


It is cheaper than oatmeal; it is superceding oatmeal; 
and [ am not without confident hopes that ultimately 
the effect of the introduction of maize will be to su- 
percede the potato as a principal article of food in 
that country. I look forward to its gradually, but sure- 
ly, elevating the scale of living in that country; and I 
think the introduction of maize will ultimately have 
that effect. The prejudice against it is rapidly dis- 
appearing.” 

Tue season. Frequent rains during the week 
past have sufficiently saturated the thirsty earth, and 
renovated vegetation. The country is now in its 
most beautiful attire. Wheatjcrops certainly never 
looked more promising on the begining of May. The 
grass and clover fields are splendid, and the orchards 
in fine bloom. 

They appear to have a very remarkable season in 
Europe. The Paris papers speaks of the extraordi- 
nary precocity of the present season, as noticed in 
Holland. On the 8th of March, the trees were co- 
vered with leaves, the peaches and apricots io flower, 
the strawberry vines in the open air were not only 
in blossom, but in some cases had the fruit as large 
peas. Green peas were planted for the second time 
at Zorlen, beans sowed in January were nine inches 
high and already in flower. At Moordrecht, a far- 
mer had sent his cows to pasture on the 19th of Jan. 
when the grass was sufficiently grown for their nou- 
rishment, and butler had been made from their milk. 
The Groningen Gazette states that the potatoes 
planted in the autumn were in some cases ripe, and 
at the market at Hasselt, a large quantity of new 
potatoes had been offered for sale. 


RaiL ROAD tron. The iron company in Armstrong 
county, styled the “Great Western,“ made some 
fifty or sixty thousand tons of railroad iron the past 
year for western roads. [ Pennsylvanian. 


Norris’ Locomotives. A late letter frow Vienna 
says that there are twenty-two of Norris’ locomotive 
engines finished and ready to be put on new lines of 
railroad io Austria. On the four roads extending 
from Berlin to Frankfort, Fotsdam, &c. there are 
said to be twenty-six of these engines in operation. 


Tur cuoLeRra, was making fearful havoc in Per- 
sia, at our last dates froin thence. 


Potatoes of an excellent quality are being sup- 
plied from the Azores to England. The rot had not 
reache that isolated spot yet. The quantity we 
presume cannot be large. 


Henry Cuay, returned to his residence at Ash- 
land on the 22d ult. in excellent health,—improved 
by his travel. 


Tue ecuirse oF THE SUN, on the 25th April, was 
observed at Norfolk, Washington, Boston, &c.— 
Clouds i.tervened at New York and Philadelphia at 
the time. At Blatimore we had occasional glimpses 
of the eclipse about the time of its greatest obscu- 
ration, the clouds acting in place of a smoked glass. 
Daguerreoty pes of the eclipse were taken during its 
progress in several places. 


Wenn's LiIrHOcRA PET. We were not a little 
surprised to ascertain the perfection to which this 
exceedingly useful art has been brought, as exhibit- 
ed in the plates which accompany the report of 
Capt. Fremont’s expedition to Oregon and California. 
Besides one immensely large plate, there are a num- 
ber of smaller ones, exhibiting detached portions of 
his surveys, and also plates illustrative of the geo- 
logical and botanical observations of the members 
accompanying the expedition, aud several views of 
the scenery that the party had an opportunity of ob- 
serving. These plates contribute vastly to illustrate 
the report. The manner in which they are litho- 
graphed must add to the reputation of the artists, 
who, we are proud to say, have their establishment 
in our own city—Baltimore. Nay, their perform- 
ance upon these plates are creditable to the country, 
and furnish proof how rapidly improvements in the 
arts are progressing. 


MARBLE. A vein of very fine porphyritie marble be- 
tween 30 and 40 miles in length, has been discovered in 
Hawkins county, Enst Ten nesseo. The color alternates 
from the lightest to the darkest rouge; the texture con- 
sists of the finest crystals; und it is said to be suscepti- 

le of the highest polish. 


U. Srares rreastry. The receipts for the quarter 
ending the 3181 of March, were 87,803,870. The dis- 
burseinents $4,483,897 9. 


Tun ARMY OF OCCUPATION,” at our lact dates from the 
frontier, were ou their march for the Rio del Norte. 


PENnsyLvANiA.— The legislature closed its annual 
session on the 22d ultiu. o. 

The railroad controversy has been the great ond ex- 
citing topic of the session. Pittsburg aud western 
Pennsylvania were urgent for the legislature tu 


grant, or rather to renew the grant of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad company, to Pittsburg. This the 
Philadelphians most strenuously op „ a6 having 
a tendency to divert the trade of the west from the 
Pennsylvania emporium to a rival city, Baltimore. 
To avert this, and yet meet the requirements of 
trade, the Philadelphians got up a project for what 
they term the Central railroad, to connect the two 
ee cities of the state, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
urg, by a continuous railroad. The estimates say 
that five to seven millions of dollars would, witb the 
raolroads already in operation, complete the junc- 
tion. The Piusburgers treated this project as a 
mere expedient for defeating their demands fora 
cheap and expeditious thoroughfare to market. Va- 
rious interests were enlisted on both sides, and the 
result became exceedingly doubtful. Finally, how- 
ever, the legislature passed a bill granting to the 
Baltimore company the right of way, under certain 
very onerous restrictions, but the bill provides that 
if three millions of the stock of the Pennsylvania 
railroad shall be subscribed, and 30 per cent. there- 
for paid into the treasury of the company on or be- 
fore the 30th of July, 1847, and 30 miles of road be 
put under contract before that day, for construction; 
then the right of way shall be null and void. f 


The Philadelphians immediately beld a meeting, 
and resolved to go to work in earnest, Thomas F. 
Cope, esq., presided—David S. Brown, esp., pro- 

osed resolutions which were unanimously adopted. 

hey recommend that the corporation of Philadel- 
hia subscribe $2 500, 000, district corporations, $1,- 

3 1000, and that the citizens subscribe the remain- 
er. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The French and English allied forces on the Parana. 

_ Deplorable scenes. On the 23d of November last, at 
six in the evening, a column of Anglo-F rench infantry 
with the Italian buccaneer Ganbaldi, the English rufan 
Mundell, and about 150 cavalry, left Salto. On the 24th, 
they attacked Col. E. Manuel Lavalleja, who was situs 
ated at ‘l‘apavi with the convoy of families from Salto, 
hence seven leagues distant. The force under his com- 
maud was infinitely inferior in number; notwithstanding 
this, with the dignity and bravery of worthy Orientals, 


they sustained a combat so unequal. At length, afier a 


hard contested struggle, numerical superiority prevailed 
over the heroic efforts of that handful of Orientals—the 
uoforiunate Oriental families talling into the hands of 
Garibaldi and the Anglo-French forces Col. Lavalleja 
has, nevertheless, rallied his squadron of cavalry at the 
Paso de las Piedras on the river Arapey. The Anglo» 
French and Garibaldi robbed and committed every spe- 
cies of violence upon the families of the convoy in the most 
infamous and barbarous :nanner, pillaging and destroy- 
ing at the same time the property of the waders and 
other persons who had abandoned Salto. 


On that day of desolation for a number of inoffensive 
Oriental families, victiins of the Vandalic war waged 
by the ministers of England and France, the first to 
make his resolution felt, of plundering and violating 
them, was the pirate Garibald. With his band of ma- 
rauders, he run from one habitation to another of the un; 
fortunate familes, opening their trunks, boxes, drawers, 
aud chests, whence he robbed with his own hands their 
money and jewels. He afterwards ordered a general 

illage, in fulfilment of the promise he had made on 
eaving Salto; and with this incentive, was enabled to 
commit so barbarous a deed, with unheard - oſ-licentious- 
ness, in the name of humanity and pacification. In a 
few hours all the property ot the inhabitants of Salto 
passed into the hands of the self-called peacemakers.— 
The Anglo-French have co-operated with the marines 
of the Relampago, and of a French frigate of war, and 
with those another English one which occupied the out- 
posts and protected the Vandalic enterprise. ‘This cir- 
cumstauce, and the well known fact that the pirate Ga- 
ribaldi acts in obedience to orders from the British and 
French admirala—as his official communications to 
these, which have been already published, attes - ihrow 
upon the ministers Ouseley and Deffaudis the enormous 
responsibility of that scene of robbery, assassination, an 
dastardly savage violence towards unfortunate femaies, 
ever respected by civilized people, and guaranteed by 
the laws of war amongst enlightened and Christian na- 
lions. 


Garibakli, the Eaglishmon Mundell, and all the other 
prirutes of the expedition, countermarctied on the same 
day, (24th) to conceal their plunder under the flags and 
cannon of England and France. The carts contat 
the stolen eflects, and the families, and the venerable 
cure of Salto, as well, were made to walk on foot, sub- 
ject to all kinds of brutality. 


The priates butchered in cold blood several reepecta- 
ble Oriental citizens, whose age and standing would 
have commanded respect oud consideration from civilie 
ed people. Amongst these was D. Eustaquio Gonzalez, 
who was cowardly and burbarously killed by that at- 
trocious English cuffian Muadell, who has been ln uded 
in the Montevideo pupers as the faithful confidant of the 

lans of the reckless ministers Ouseley and Deffaudis. 
D. Mariano Go zalez, the father of a nuinerous family, 
and an old inhabitant of Paysandu, alee fell a victim ‘to 
the fury of the assassine. 


question. 


parallel. 


+ 


‘day 


peace of the world, by proposing a 5 of 
War, eren against Mexico. Especially in the pre- 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is stated, unofficially, but from several sources pos- 
sessing means of acquiring information, that the notice 
to terminate the joint occupancy of Oregon, was sent 
by the President of the United States to Mr. McLane, 
our minister at London, by the steamer which left for 
Liverpool on the Ist inst, by whom it will be officially 
presented to the British government, accompanied, no 
doubt, with an expression of the earnest disposition of 
the president for an early adjustment of the boundary 


menced with Mexico, would, very aera 
pose new difficulties into the dispute with En 


would have to be considered. 


The tone of the British journals, brought by the last 
steamers, in relation to the Oregon dispute, varies but 
iule from their prior publications. We selected several 
articles of some length for inseriion, but find our apace 
will admit of but very brief extracts from them this week. 
So far as we may venture an opinion upon perusing 
them, the impressions under which we penned our last 
week’s article, are strengthened, if not confirmed. We 
believe that the British government will agree to the 49th 
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FOREIGN. 


ed at Halifax on the Ist instant. Some additional 
ones were taken on board there for Boston. 


foggy, just as she was about stopping to sound, she 
struck the beach off Truro, five miles south of High- 
land Light, Cape Cod. It was perfectly calm at the 
time but quite a swell was prevailing—half tide, on 
the rise. She headed to the south. Anchors were 
sent out and every effort made to get her off. At 
high tide, about 6 o'clock next morning, her stern 
swung 2 0 and she lay broadside on, and within 
200 ya 

Boston, and Capt. Chester, passengers, landed, took 
horses to Plymouth, and thence by cars reached Bos- 
ton. Tow boats, steamboats, and a heavy corps 
seamen were immediately despatched to the relief 
of the Cambria. The steamer R. B. Forbes, Capt. 
Fowler, found the Cambria laying as above, on Mon- 
day morning, all efforts having proved as yet una- 
vailing to get her off. About 100 tons of coal had 
been thrown overboard which lightened her about 
six inches. Captain Fowler anchored with 60 fa- 
thom chain, took out large anchor and dropped it, 
and backed it with the stern anchor bent on the 
large cable, and carried it on board the Cambria.— 
Both boats were put under full head of steam, the 
R. B. Fowler heaving at the windlass—and in half 
an hour, 5 o’clock, P. M., the Cambria was hove 
off with three cheers. The steamer er, ar- 


They will no doubt ask for some compensation for im. 
provements made by the Hudson Bay Company in the 
territory thereby conceded tous, and perhaps, also, some 
privileges of navigation, for which equivalents may be 
ound in similar grants north of the 49th parallel, or 


The main question, that of the boundary, the owner. 
ship of the territory, being agreed upon, there can be no 
serious difficulty as to the minor questions. We well re- 
collect a question as to allowing to France the free na- 

igation of the Mississippi river, under the treaty by 
which the United States obtained Louisiana. It was 
warmly urged at the time, as an objection to the treaty. 
Mr. Jefferson did not consider it of much importance, 
and France was allowed so to prescribe. Of what use 
was it io her? Or what injury to us? 

Compare the importance of such a provision in rela- 
tion to the Mississippi with that of the navigation of the 
Columbia, which by nature, ie so obstructed, that it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether it could ever be of im- 

tance to a nation eo remote as Great Britain. At 

ast it will not be so within the next half century, and 
by that time other statesmen will find means to secure 
our interests in the premises, or Other interests to bear 
upon any controversy about it. l 
We were surprised by the leading article in Thure- 
nights Union, commencing thus:— 
Ominous. We stop the press, that we may give to 
the Amcrican people without a single day's delay, the 
following extruct, just put in our hande.” The editor 
goes on to vouch for the writer'sdhaying “the amplest op- 
portunities which any one could desire for ascertaining 
the truth from the highest and most unquestionable sour- 
ces.” The letter is from an American citizen, and dat- 
ed London, April 18th. It confidently predicts, that be- 
fore ai o't er month, the Peel ministry will te succeeced by 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, and states that 
the latter is now im Paris, arranging with Louis Philippe 
and Guizot, for securing the ballance of power on the 
western continent. The writer charges upon the pro- 
orartination of the naked Oregon notice, the failure of 
all hope of an amicable settlement, and concludes with 
the gloomiest anticipations, Take it altogether, this ar- 
ticle of the Union's is the most panic- like ot any thing 
wo have scen from the press of this country. 


the freight of the Cambria was taken on board the 
steamer General I. incoln. 
landed and sent on by ox team, &c. to Plymouth, 
and thence to Boston. The Cambria reached Boston 
harbor on Tuesday morning, having sustained little 
or no injury. She advertises to leave for Liverpool 
on her regular day. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Europe is said to be generally tranquil. The Lon- 
don Examiner, in allusion to the United States says, 
England loves peace, but is ready for war.” 


The English people are engrossed by their own 
public affairs, and the excitement upon Lhe corn laws 
and the Irish coercion bill had reached such a pitch 
tbat it was expected Sir Robert Peel would have to 
retire from bis position at the head of affairs. The 
opposition to his measures was expected to be led by 
Lord Stanley. 

The steamer Hibernia arrived at Liverpool on the 
14th of April. Her news from the U. States to the 
Ist, was considered pacific. 


Parliament. The house of commons after Easter 
recess, met on the 17th, wlien the Irish coercion bill 
was postponed to the 30th. Affairs in Ireland are 
assuming a serious aspect. Sir R. Peel took occa- 
sion to remark in debate, that government had or- 
dered a supply of Indian corn and American oat 
meal for Ireland, and that the attention of govern- 
ment by night and by day, had been given to the me- 
lancholy condition of their sister country. 

Several large cargoes of Jadian corn had arrived 
in Ireland. 


IRELAND.—The news is distressing—in some parts 
of Tipperary, the peasantry, unable to resist longer 
the cravings of hunger, have broken into the shops 
and helped themselves. The town of Clonmell is in 
a state of siege, and the poor starving people are 
only kept down by the fear of the bayonet. Meet- 
ings are being held in various parts to devise means 
to arrest the progress of the evil, and procure work 
aod food for this now starving peasantry. A meet- 
ing at Waterford was held on the 7th, the mayor in 


Revations wiru Mexico. So far as the intelli- 
gence from the border, which will be found in our 
pages, goes, matters seem to be still verging towards 
a war. Nor have we any thing of a more pacific 
character from Mexico. Paredes professes to be 
waiting now for the new Mexican congress to assem- 
ble, without whose authority he bas not the power 
to declare or commence war, however just and ne- 
weseary he may consider the measure. His officers 
upon the Rio Grande profess tu be acting under strict 
orders, not to commence offensive operations, but to act 
entirely on the defensive. l 


Gen. Taylor, on our side, has made the like as 
surances to the Mexican authorities. The President 
ọf the United States, like Paredes, has no authority 
to commence war without direction from congress. 
Qur lale minister, Mr. SiDELL, on his returo from 
Mexico, has halted at his home, in Louisiana, instead 
of repairing to the seat of government. We have 
no notice of the correspondence and communications 
which he no doubt forwarded tq the president, hav- 
ing as yet been communicated to congress, The 
president and his cabinet will no doubt review the 
entire posture of our foreign relations, and weigh 
well the respopsibitities which belong to a recom- 
mendation to congress, to compromit the existing 
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sent delicate position of affairs between this country 
and Great Britain; it is obvious that there can be no 
motive to precipitate a war with our next neighbor 
if it can be honorably avoiged, or even postponed.— 
An adjustment of affairs with England, would re- 
move one of the difficulties in the way of an adjust- 
ment with Mexico, whilst an actual war once com- 
inter- 
gland, 
or at least, new ingredients, such as California, &c., 


The steamer Cambria, left Liverpool on the 19th 
April with nearly 100 passengers, 30 of whom land- 


About 
midnight 2d inst. running at half speed, weather 


of the beach. George G. Blake Esq., of 


of 


m the chair. 


rived jast in time to join in the cheering. Part of 


Her letter bags had been 


—ů— | a a. 


the chair, to adopt measures to meet the ex 
destitution in the borough. A local relief committee 
was appointed. During the proceedings, the fol- 
lowing observations were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Shehan: There was never such destitution in the 
city as there is at present. Show mea mason, car- 
penter, or any otber tradesman employed. The ar- 
tisans have no employment, and consequently they 
are in a state of destitution. I took the trouble of 
examining the reports of the Farming Institution, 
and I found that in March, 1843, potatoes of the best 
quality were sold at 23d. a stone; in 1844, at 4jd.; 
in 1845 at 3įd.; and now, this year, they are as hi 

as 7d. to 81d. by retail, and it is by retail that cke 
poor buy them. As there is no employment, and 
prices are so very high, there must be extreme des- 
titution.” Committees have been formed at Bally- 
duff, Killenkeré, and Ballebo , County Cavan. 
Accounts pour in upon us daily of the increasing dis- 
tress. In many places there are no potatoes left—in 
none will the fast periching root be found after May. 
A Castlebar paper has the following, headed famine 
in Mayo: This gaunt and long dreaded o has 
at last broken forth. We have been written to from 
several parte of this extensive county, by gentlemen 
upon whose veracity we place the most implicit re- 
liance, giving the most awful accounts of the suffer- 
ings of the people at this early period of the year. 
Even at Turlough, in the immediate neighborhood 
of this town, many families are at this moment, we 
learn, without foods and: the wretched sufferers are in 
vain endeavoring to get provisions in time, that their 
children may not die! At the market of Castlebar on 
Saturday last, provisions which were hitherto consi- 


dered reasonable, rose to an alarming height —pota- 


toes from 23d. to 5d. per stone, and oat meal from 


13 to 16s. per owt. 


A great riot has taken place at Clonmell, in which 


an attack was made on some mills and shops in 


that town and neighborhood, and several of them 


plundered by the mob. A meeting was held in the 


court-house at Clonmell—Ceptain Osborne, J. P; 


A subscription list was entered in- 
to and; ayer 500i. subscribed, for the purpose of 


giving employment to the inhabitants in its Vicinity 
alone. ` i 


The repeal association had its 


usual k] 
ing on Monday, April 13. Mr. tbr tl ipaa 


O'Connell was pre 


sent, and spoke very 1 veal the coercion bill. 


The rent was upwards of. pounds, 


The national deb a ice 

tanai debt of France, ampun — 
000,000 francs—nearly $1,500,000,000.” N 

Another attempt on the life of the king. About half 
past five o'clock, April 16, as Louis Philippe was re- 
turning from his drive in the forest of Fontainbleau, 
a man seated upon the wall fired at the king. The 
queen, princess Adelaide, Dutches of Nemours, and 
the priuoe and princess of Soleruo, were in the care 
riage with him. Several balls struck inside the 
carriage—no one was injured. The assassin was are 
rested. 
_ Lord Brougham and Lord Palmerston, were both 
in Paris, attracting much attention, 


LIBERIA. The h fe Chae: 

IBERIA. The barque Chatham, left N. 

Ist inst., with supplies from the liberal of ee cena 
nity for the 756 slaves captured in the barque Pons; and 
at present quartered upon the people of Monrovia. One 
unknown contribution sent to the Rev. Dr. Tyng, first 
1 ti aflerwards $200 more, ta he employed Ie the 
object. 


Monrovia dates to the 11th February, hay. 8 
ceived. “The Luminary,” of Jahuay 13th, ue 
Governor Rober’’a message to the legislature, as lon 
ond as well written as the annual Messages of many 0 
our governors. He complains of British encroachments. 
and of their denial of ‘the sovereignty of colony, 
which he manfully maintains. He represents the colony 
as in a prosperous condition, and active measures have 
been taken to extend its limits. The schoole, the con- 
dition of the poor, toe judiciary, the militia, and all the 
Nane of a sovereignty are duly noticed. The 
traffic in ardent spiris is disapproved o and he reoom- 
mends doubling the duties thereou, and fixing the price 

Finances. The recoi year 
to $8,525, teinz more thea tha 25 Vier: 

Of the slaves liberated by the capture of the Pon 
Governor R. says: “I beg to call your attention to the 


to sell it at 8100. l 
TEN 
The expenditures I, 636. % previous year. 
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3 rr. ee ee 
propriety of adopting some speci! regulations in regard | throughout the country, honored wherever found, | suaded to withdraw the accusation. It may he true, 
‘to the emplovan nt and manacernent of those lihers‘ed | would induce many not te camsa; the slarder And! and it is strictly true, that republics have often exhi- 
Africans, who have deen recenily fended in tho eak ny. if its power of oflence be doubted or forgotten, not! bite! the most deliberate wisdom of design, and the 


from the slave ship ‘Pons.’ They are mostiy sound per- 
sone, who, if proper attention be paid to their training, 
may soon be brought into habits of civilization, and prove 
-@ great acquisition tothe colony. Many of them have 
already been taken into the families 
- apprenticed at the next session of 


noder the act entided, An act concerning apprentices;” | 


e provisions of which act amply secure to them guo 
treatment and ample training. I would, however, re- 
eommend that suitable persons be appointed to the ge- 
neral guardianship of thuse apprentices, whose duty it 
shell be to see them at stated times, to inquire respecting 
their weatment, and to see that the provisions of the act 
concerning apprentices are fully carried out in regard to 
them, and report their doings somi-annually to the pro- 
e ee ead of 

l he legislature appear to have been composed of tee- 
totallers. "They parsed a law fixing thie pues ofa iene 

O Reti epintuous liquors in quantities legs than one galon 
al 2500. l i i ? 

The Roanoke, with 190, emigrants from the U. States. 

Arrived at Monrovia on the &h December. One aged 
woman, one sickly child, and three men had died since 

nding. Nearly all had passed through the acclimating 
fever. ost of them moved to the land they drew from 

Boveri neat soon afier their arrival. The neighborhood 

on the St. Paul's, about nine miles from this place, 
located on arich soil, and beautifully situated. They 
. are contented, and industriously preparing 
‘their land for farming. Thus far, those who have gone 
to their farms, have done better than those who remain 
on the.coast. This experiment will probably convince 
«the colored society of racticability and propriety of 
sending emigrants iinmediately to houses prepared for 
them on, or near, their own farms. 
and dinner was given op the 17th January, b 
the citizens of Monrovia to Capt. C. H. Bell and offi- 
cere, the captors of the Pons. 


— a a 
OUR COUNTRY. 


The London Times has an American correspon- 
‘dent’ ia Paris, whose letters evince so much talent 
and originality as to command insertion, although 

* “ity accord with the political principles of the 
jouraal to which they are addressed. The following 

' specimen of their spirit will be read by his country 
‘men, on this es well as on the other side of the At- 
lantic, with: much zest. The Times hed inserted an 
article characterizing the speech of John Quincy 
Adams upon the Oregon question, as ‘the ravings of 
n moon-struck madman,” and commenting with se- 
verity upon its tenor. This article our countryman 

thus keel-bauls: 

“ To the editor of the Times: Sir—Among other rea- 
eons for thinking our government too feeble to re- 
-- strain bad impulses, and our population too excitable 
o be consosous of consequences,” ta moonstruck 
madman's” , and the manner in which it was 
listened to in the United States house of representa- 
tives, seem with you to rank among the foremost.— 
Without stopping to inquire whether it is his “much 
learning that has made him mad,” if Mr. J. Quincy 
Adams be really mad (for learning, even if bis wits be 

_ disordered, he possesses to a degree seldom equalled 
in Europe or America) and without ullering a sus- 
picion, that the superstructure, reared on such a 
crazy foundation, may be unsound, allow me to ask 
in what, and on what occasion, the general govern- 
ment at Washington has exhibited feebleness, and 
wherein has our population betrayed an excitability 

which is regardless of consequences? 


Siuce we came into being, which was but as yes- 
terday in the history of nations, it can be said with- 
out a boast that there is not a quarter of the globe 

that will not bear witness to the strength and energy 
of oui executive in its foreign relations. Were we 
not the first to refuse tribute to the Algerine, while 
Europe was Jaying its black mail at his feet? Did 
we follow or lead in declaring and making the slave 
trade subject to the penalties of piracy—which was 
- at least one step towards purgation from the black 
. plague inherited from our ancestors? Was our claim 
upon the kingdom of Naples for indemnification suf- 
- fered lo grow weak through age? Had France any 
- repose tii! the 25,000,000 were paid? And in these 
latter days, was not Texas annexed in spite of foreign 
interference? sl. 
. But, perhaps, the feeble nature of our government 
. developes itself only at home. Well, then, at home. 
Did it not quel a most portentous insurrection in 
Pennsylvania, and that, too, while its powers were 
in their infancy, without shedding a single drop of 
blood? Did it not, in its full strength, stifle South 
Carolina nylification scheme with a menace? Did 
“át not easily crush a monster bank conspiracy? and 
Gnally, has it not recently, in scorn of domestic op- 
. position, added a new territory to iu on?? 

Should weakness in the art of defence ever be 

charged against it, the voices from English graves 


the wide ocean alone, but your very channels, whose | utmost rapidity of execution. 


wares almost kiss the lintels of your doors, could, if 
their records were not written in water, bear witness 


of colonists, to be | t° its reality. The smoke, too, from many a richly 
the probate court— laden convoy was wafted too often, with a not sweet 


smelling savor, to the nostrils of their armed, but 
too distant guardians, to convict the aggressors of in- 
offensiveness. S 

As to the excitability of a population, no part of 
which corresponds to the English mob or the French 
canaille, and to none of whose members the common 
rudiments of education are strange, it is vain to spe- 


culate on its evil results; for intelligence goes hand 
in hand with it, and the cool, calculating spirit of | 


my countrymen, is a sufficient guarantee that it will 
never lead them into danger. 

Tried by the Procrustean standard of Europe, 1 
doubt not that we should often be pronounced out of 
measure, and that even upon the floor of congress 
certain scenes might be curtailed to advantage; but 
that one branch of the most important legislative 
assembly of the new world should listen with inter- 
est and excitement” to our “lunatic” ex-president’s 
most original exhibition, ought no more to raise your 
wonder, than that the house of commons should be 
amused by a ludicrous description of a noble lord’s 
coal hole escapade, or that it should now and then 
uproarously cheer on Young England’s” champion, 
to badger a man who is to him like Jupiter to a re- 
jected satellite. 


As in common with my countrymen here, I no 
longer regard the Oregon question as a war question, 
with your permission, | will add a line or two re- 
speeting what is described by you to be “the threat- 
ening state of our relations with Mexico.” Your ia- 
telligent correspondent in that unhappy country 
might have told you, that as against a more power- 
ful antagonist it is more helpless than a wailing 
child, whether for offence or defence, because it is 
like a “house divided against itself,” that it can no 
more prevent the flood of emigration from the states 
into California, and its consequences, be they what 
they may, than could the red man close his forests 
against the inundation of the whites; and that, though 
it may declare war till it is “hoarse with calling,” it 
can never make it, unless perchance, which J do not 
suspect, some European nations come to its aid, and 
then, without time even to see the forecast shadow 
of coming events, one universal howl of war, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, will, for many a year be 
heard, smothering in its death echo the voice of 


Our “democratic pretences,” I sincerely believe, 
are entirely misunderstood in Europe, especially as 


they regard territory. We want none o your pos- 


sessions, and Canada we should be much leas thank- 
ful for than yourselves would be to get honorably rid 
of a colony, which is ravenous as a horse-leech and 
ungrateful as its own soil. 


Nu! pretences, unjust pretences, if they have an 
existence, time will show that they are not on our 
side. But in the eyes of some, because we are pro- 
fessed republicans, and having power, choose to use 
it as to us seems best, we therefore and our claims 
are arrogance itself; and, because we will not that 
kings or nobles should have dominion over us, we 
are for that reason ‘‘of the earth earthlv,” and on 
the high road to anarchy and confusion. What is 
most strange and unnatural” 1s, that it is not those 
who are divinely hedged about and stand in high 
places, that are in general our eelf-deluded or mali 
cious traducers; but mere men, unnobled and untitled 
men like ourselves, who, having sucked in with their 
mother’s milk an overweening reverence for rank, 
cannot bear to see others, void of sympathy for their 
weakness, asserting and maintaining the dignity of 
their common nature. Most respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant. A STATES MAN.” 

The Times, on giving place to the above, thus ac- 
counts to his readers on one hand, and atlempis to 
ward off on the other.. 

“The plain principle of audi alteram partem has in- 
duced us to publish a letter on the political institu- 
tions of the United States, which will be found in 
another place, over the signature of a “ ‘States’ 
man.” But without this, the letter itself has intrin- 
sic merils, both of thought and style, which make it 
wall deserving of a place in our columns. The 
writer has studied with effect the history of his coun- 
try, and with no little art concentrates into one focus 
the scattered rays of light that shed a lustre upon 
the genera) government of the Union. Neverthe- 
jess, if the defence to our charge (which we now 
repeat}—that the United States government is “too 
feeble to restrain bad impulses“ —be no stronger 
then it appears in his hands, we shall bardly be per- 


We do not deny to 
the cabinet at Washington in times gone by, a con- 
siderable measure of success, nor to the roll of 
Americau presidents the occasional merits of states- 
manship. The power and the active energy of a de- 
mocracy are its conspicuons and undoubted elements. 
But the question is, does there exist in such a con- 
stitution that check, that vis inerfia, which are ne- 
cessary to restrain the popular impulse, or at least to 
guide it in the right direction? We believe that this 
needful force does not exist in the United States; and 
it is this belief, far more than any conviction of a 
really warlike feeling in the government itself, that 
prevents us from regarding an American war as im- 
possible.” 

A reply to the Srarzs' asan’s letter afterwards 
appeared inthe Times, over the signature of M. J. 
H. This was promptly and duly attended to by the 
American, at Paris, who congratulates the writer as 
“a fortunate man,” in being, (as he styles himeself,) 
a large holder of American securities.” In givi 
his reasons for deeming these securities good, the 
„States“ man” says— 

“The bankrupt states, it must console him to 
know, will, if they remain defaulters a moment 
longer than stern necessity demands, have public 
opinion throughout the Union to contend against—ne 
mean antagonist, when it is considered that its sway 
is more powerful with us than with any other peo- 
ple under the sun; then, in a very few years their 
rapidly increasing population, added to their incal- 
culable sources of wealth, will make the payment of 
their debts so easy, that there will not be room to as- 
sume to themselves even a virtue in doing it; and the 
last, though not least firm ground J go upon is, that 
their interests, about which they are so “careful,” 
will imperatively demand that justice to their credi- 
tors be done. In a single word, they cannot afford 
to be dishonest.” 

He ure that a resentful fancy alone, has conjured 
uP the charge of fraud against the United States; and 
if M. J. H. is desirous of informing himself on the 
subject of state 1 he advises him to con- 
sult the records of the Bank of England, after which, 
it is conjectured, he will admit, that “of the fifth of 
a century was required by the richest country in the 
world to redeem its plighted faith, a litile space may 
well be allowed to a few infant states, with nothing 
but broad lands and brawny arms to depend upon, 
wherein to collect their hundred pieces of silver.’” 
The whole reply is very forcible and pungent. The 
writer, whoever he may be, is doing his country 
good service in meeting her slanderers so ably and 
successfully, upon the very field of their labors. 


~ BREAD STUFFS. 


We devoted some columns of the Register a few 
months since to an cxamination of the probable effects 
of the failure of the crops in 1845 in England and 
Ireland, upon our Agriculturists, and endeavored to 
demonstrate that it was the true policy of both pro- 
ducers and dealers in grain, in this country, to accept 
the prices then offered, and ship our surplus, instead 
of waiting with the expectation that prices would 
advance as the stores of Europe become exhausted.— 
The data furnished to our readers on the occasion 
were reliable and the result has proved the accuracy 
of our deductions. Our own harvest, and a beautiful 
one it promises to be, will be ready for the reapers 
in six weeks. Ten weeks will bring new flour to 
market. Mean time the advance which thousands, 
so confidently calculated upon occurring in Europe 
as to retain their grain or flour up to this period, 30 
far from being realized, has left them no alternative 
but to submit to much lower prices than could then 
have been obtained. Flour at N. York will only 
command $4,62 1-2 at present. Good red wheat in 
the Baltimore markets 85 a 92cts.; 100 a 105 for 
white. Flour is downto $4,12 1-2. l 
The following are our latest advites from Europe. 

Liverpool April 11th.—Sales of 15,000 bbls. N. 
Orleans Flour at 24s—and 15,000 bls. red wheat 
from New York, at 6s. 7d. per 70lb. bul. Indian 
Corn in great demand. American Meal much sought 
for, none here. Jard depressed. Cheese saleable at 
a decline. Flaxseed 45s. a 47s. 6d. 

Liverpool April I Nc. —A better feeling in our Corn 
market, and prices rather advanced. Indian Corn 
to-day is Is. to 2s. per 180 lb. dearer than on this 
day sennight. On the 17th English Wheat 2d. per 
70 lbs, dearer. Canadian Flour in good demand at 
an improvement of 6d. per bbl. Indian Corn still 
moving off freely into hands of Engtish and Irish 


a 
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‘buyers, fully supported previous quotations. A cargo EXPORT OF FLOUR AND WHEAT. been willing to leave it to the judgment of the na- 
of American Wheat sold at 7s. per 70 lbs., and a few Flour—bbls. §Wheat—bus. | tion. There were, it is (rue, sir, some things of 
hundred bbls. U. S. Flour brought 26s. per bbl., only To England, 35,335 2,010 ae oe 55 A V 
sales to-day in bond. We quote U. S. Flour, sweet, To Scotland, 20 -00 The papers accompanying the tresty wers volumi- 


in bond, 32s. a 328. Gd.; Indian Corn 38s. a 41s. per 
480 Ibs. 

Memorandum of prices of wheat and flour in the spring 
of 1845, compared with the spring of 1846. 

The weekly average prices of wheat in England on 
the 3d April, 1845, was quoted in the Marklane Ex- 
press at 45s 10d per quarter and on the 3d April, 
1846, they quoted at 55s. 5d. per quarter. ö 

Baring, Brothers & Co. quoted the price of foreign 
wheat in bond on the 3d. April, 1845, at 3s 6d a 4s 
6d per 70 lbs. The same house quotes the price of 

Joreign red wheat on the same day, 1846 at 46s a 50s 
per quarter—equal to 5s 9d to 6s 3d per bushel, or 
48 10d to 58 3d. per 70 lbs. American flour in bond 

on the 3d April, 1845, at 17s 6d to 19s per bbl.— 
on the 3d April, 1846, at 27s to 288 per bbl. 


| nous. Their publication was long deiayed, waiting 
Total, 35,355 2010 for the exchange of ratifications; and, when Gnally 
Where is the reader who does not look with aston- published, they were not distributed to any great exe 


ishment at this statement, after all the noise and bab- | tent, or in large numbers. The treaty meantine— 
ble of the Free Traders, both in England and America? | got before the public surreptitiously, and, with the 
Were any set of theorists ever driven into a hole more | documents, came out by piece meal. We know thut 
contemptibly small? Could there be any fact to sus- it is unhappily true, that away from the large com- 
tain a theory more Homepathically little? The whole mercial cities of the Atlantic coast, there are few o 

amount of all the Flour and Wheat exported to Eng- the public prints of the country which publish offi- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, in the last commercial | cial papers on such an occasion at large. I might 


; t esire, t ty and the 
year, was only equal to what is consumed by twenty- eee have ee 8 


five thousand people! every one of my fellow citizens, from east to west, 

The secon Fact is that the whole amount of Flour | and from north to south. But it was impoasible,— 
exported to Great Britain does not equal that export- Nevertheless, in returning to the senate again, no- 
ed to Cuba, nor even that exported to the little and much thing was farther from my purpose than to renew 
abused Island of Hayti the discussion of any of the topics discussed and set- 


In 1844-45 there was scarcely any flour exported; To Great Britain, as above 35,355 |tled at that time, and nothing farther from my ex- 
to. England from the United States,—but in 1845.6 To Cuba i 47,795 | pectation than to be cated, upon by any sense of du- 
some 500,000 or 600,000 bbls. have already been ex-| To Hayti | ö 53,156 . to my own reputation, end to truth, to make now 
ported from the United States to England. On first Ves! The little Negro Island of St. Domingo takes | 4°) observations upon the treaty, or the correspon- 


. denee. 
fifty per cent. more flour directly from the United B , 
tland F ut it has so happened that, in the debate on the 
States, than Goes England, Seo ie ane l Oregon question, the. treaty, and, I believe, every 
But it may be said, that there is an indirect trade article in it, and the correspondence aceompanying 
through Canada. Well. We shall see what that is. the negotiation of that treaty, and, I believe, every 
The first observation to be made upon that is, that all | part of it have been the subject of disparaging, disap- 
the profits of that trade, as a commercial operation,go | proving, sometimes eoniumelious remarks in-one-or 
to Canada, and all the advantage of its carriage. Is | the other of the houses of congress. Now, with all my 
that a trade which the American Farmer wishes to | indisposition to ‘revive past transactions and make 
encourage? No. No American can consent vol- tbem the subjects of debate here, and'satisfied and in- 


: i ration | deed highly gratified with the approbation so very:ge- 
1 to give up Manufactures, Trade, Navigation nerally expressed by the country, at the time and ever 


: ; r since, I suppose that it could hardly have been ex- 
But let us see what that is. It is extremely diffi- pected, nevertheless, by anybody, that 1 should sit 


cult to distinguish as to what precisely. comes of here from day to day, through the debate, and 
American Flour carried to Canada. But we will through the session, hearing statements, entirely er- 
grant that it all goes to England. roneous as to matters of fact; and deductions from 

The tmir Fact is that all the flour exported to the | ‘hese supposed facts quite as erroneous, all tending 
British American Colonies is not equal to what is ex- lo produce unfavorable impressions respecting the 


, in treaty, and the correspondence, and everybody who 
eal 5 1 settlements in had a hand in it—I say, 1: could hardly have been 


and fourth May, 1845, flour in New Tork sold at 
$4 5-8; and on 4th May, 1846, same price. 


The following article, from the Cincinnati Chron- 
icle of April 28, goes to show how very erroneous are 
many of. the general impressions in this Country in 
relation to the value of different foreign markets to 
our Grain growers:— 

The Free Traders of both England and America 
are aware that unless an extensive and profitable 

‘ market for American Grain can be found in Great 
Britain, no great reduction of the American Tariff 
will be sustained by the American people. They 
know that the effect of reducing our Tariff is to in- 
crease the importation of British fabrics; and so far, 
- to diminish, or, at any rate, to prevent the increase 
‘of American Manufactures—the Home Market and 
the largest market of American Produce. They say, 
it is better for us to have our work-shops in Europe. 
Why? It is not better for American Mechanics, 


Artizans and Manufacturers; for their business is just} British American Colonics 287,597 ann th 5 8 1 
5 S 5 5 5 3 ‚| Cuba oe that law here, it knows what T have heard, again 
e Farmers, ah o will export grain 7 ese Hayti ’ and „gain, from day to day; aad if statements of fact, 

_ workmen of the “workshops of Europe.“ But Farm- Brazil 209,845 wholly incorrect, and made here, in my bearing, and 
ers know that the men and women who make in my presence, without reply op answers from me, 
broad cloths, hats, shoes, paper, iron, &c., will eat 310,796 why shall we not bear in all. the contest uf party and 


Thus these Southern neighbors of the United States elections hereafter, that this is a fact, and that is a 
take more flour of us than England, Scotland and Ire- | et, because it bas been stated where and when an 
land, directly and indirectly! answer could be given, and no answer was given?— 

The West Indies and Brazil take double the flour of Ii is my purpose, therefore, to give an answer here 
the United States which Great Britain and the Canadas and now, to whatever hus been alleged against the 
take. The idea of looking to Great Britain as an im- e e . 
portant market for American flour, is, so far as we can Mr. President, in the negotiation of 1842, and in 
reason from past experience, fallacious in the extreme. the correspondence, | acted as secretary of state une 


gn : der the direction, of course, of the president of tl 
But this is not all. These facts show prospectively United States. But, sir, in malera ol high npor 


that there is not much reason to suppose the abroga- tance, I sprink net from the responsibilit A 
tion of the Corn Laws will produce any great increase | thing 1 haré ever done under any ‘man’ ie 
of the American Grain Trade with Great Britain.— Wherever my name stands l am ready to anwwet it 
For flour is introduced in these Southern countries | and to defend that with which it is connected, Iam 
under high duties, because it is needed. England needs | here to-day twtake upon myself without disresnect 
a certain amount of grain and flour also. Why do not to the chief magistrate under whose directions f aca 
the United States supply it? It is not the duties; for ed—and for the purposes of this discussion, the 
the duties exist yet more in those places where our] Whole responsiorlity of every thing that has my name 
flour is exported’ It is simply and only the com- 1 it, in the negotiation and correspon. 
petition of grain from Northern Europe, which shuts | „nee: ir, the treaty of Washington, was not en- 


out ours; and from this difficulty the repeal of the Corn tered inte to settle ahy—or altogether for the pur- 
Laws will not relieve us. 


pose of seliliug ayy-—new, arising questions. The 

matters embraced 19 tbat (reaty, and in the corres- 

Se ene wees | pondence accompanying it had been interesting sub- 
MR. WEBSTER’S VINDICATION e m S foreign relations for fifty years—unset- 
OF FHE PREATY OF WASHINGTON, or 1842. led for filly years—agitating and annoying the coun 


cils of the country for fifty years. And my first dut 


„5 i 7 then, in entering upon such remarks as i 
In a speech delivered in the Senate of the United Stales, | occasion calls for in regard to one and all S 


on the Gih and 7th of April, 1846. topics, wall be, to treat the subject in the first place 
Mr. Wessrer rose and said: It is altogether un- | historically—io show when each arose—what has 
expected to me, Mr. President, to find it to be my been its progress in the diplomatic hiatory of the 
duty, here, and at this time, to defend the treaty of | country; and especially to stow in what postare each 
Washington of 1842, and the eorreepondence accom- | of those important subjects stood at the time when 
panying the negotiation of that treaty. Ii is a past | William Henry Harrison acceded to the office of 
transaction. Four years have almost elapsed since | president of the United States. This is my purpose§ 
the treaty received the sanction ef the senate, and I do not intend to enter upon any crimination a p 
became the law-of the land. While before the sen- | tlemen who have: filled important situations in the 
ate, it was discussed with much earnestness aud very | executive government in the earlier, or ib the more 


_ just as much bread, and rather more, if they live in 
America than if they live in England. Why, then, is it 
better for the Farmer to keep our workshops inEurope? 
Why, the last resort, when driven from all other argu- 
ment, is, that the foreign fabrics are cheaper. This, is 
denied. But suppose it true. What then? Ifthe Farmer 

gains ten dollars a year on one hand, and loses but a 
“i gmall part of his home market, he is a loser by the 
' bargain. He knows this; and hence the great object 
of the Free Traders, both in England and America, is 
to convince the American Farmer that he is to have 
an extended market in England for his products. This is 
the whole of the argument. If it be not convincing, 
the battie fails. | 


We airm that there are no facts, and not even a 
tolerable argument, to sustain the theory of Free 
Trade, in the present state of Civilization. We shall 

examine. 

1. The facts of the case; 

2. And inen the theory. 

I. As to the fects, they belong altogether to the 
` pastor the present. They cannot be drawn from the 
future, because the future has never come. It is one 
of the ways of mere theorists to supply by a bold 
prediction the total want of either fact or argument.— 
They take refuge ia the clouds of Imagination when 
they are driven from the Castle of Reason. 


The vinst racr is that our trade with England, 
Scotland and Ireland, in Wheat or Flour, is Al nos r 
NOTHING, Compared with the magnitude of our crops. 
“We have before us the last Treasury Report on the 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States—an 
authentic document, compiled with great care. It 
shows the commerce of the Uniled States in each par- 
ficular article, with each district of the earth. Here 
is the d. cument to show the magnitude and increase 
of the American Wheat and Flour trade. If it cannot 
be shown from that, it cannot be shown fram any 
thing in the past. a 
No, this Treasury Report gives the following.au- 
hentie statement, for the commercial year, ending 
the 30th of June, 1845—the last one: 


reat ability. For its ratification, it received the | recent, history of the country. 
weiss of five sixths of the whole senate, a greater in the pratt Be of this „ aL 
majority, I believe I may say, han was ever before | tion in which things were left in regard to the topics 
found for any disputed treaty. From that day to| embraced by the treaty, and the cor pondence ate 
this, although l had had a hand in the negotiation of | tending the negotiation of it, when the executive 
the treaty, and felt it to be a transaction with which . devolved upon General Harrison, and 


wy own reputation was intimately connected, I have | his immediate successor, Mr. Tyler. - 
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Now sir, the first of these topics is the question of 
the northeastern boundary of the United States.— 
- The general history of that question, from the peace 

of 1783 to this time, is known to all public men, of 
course, and pretty well understood by the great mass 
-of well informed persons throughout the country. | 
shall state it rate 

In the treaty of peace of September, 1783, the 
northern and eastern, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, the northeastern boundary of the United 
States, is thus described, viz: 

“From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz— 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn due north 
from the source of the St. Croix river to the high- 
lands; along the said highlands, which divide those 
rivers which empty themselves into the St. Law- 
rence from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river; 
ibence along the middle of that river to the forty 
fifib degree of north latitude; from thencé, by a line 
due west on said latitude, until it strikes the river 
Iroquois or Cataraquy. East, by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the river St. Croix, from its 
mouth in the Bay of Fundy, to its source, and from 
its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands.” 

Such is the description of the northeastern bound- 
ary of (he United States, according to the treaty of 
peace of 1783. And it is quite remarkable that so 
many embarrassing questions should have arisen 
from these few lines, and have been matters of con- 
troversy for more than half a century. 

The first disputed question was- Which, of the 
several rivers running into the Bay of Fundy, u the 
St. Croiz, mentioned in the treaty?” It is singular 
that this should be matter of dispute, but so it was. 
England insisted that the true St. Croix was one rir- 
en the United States insisted it was another. 

The second controverted question was — Where 
is the northwest angle of Nova Scotia to be found?” 

The third—“What and where are the highlands, 
along which the line is to run, from the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia to the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river?” 


The fourth—“Of the several streams which, Aow- 
ing together, make up Connecticut river, which 18 
that stream, which ought to be regarded as ils north- 
westernmost head?“ 

The fifth was— Are the rivers which discharge 
their waters into the Bay of Fundy, rivers ‘which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean,’ in the sense of the 
terms used in the tresty?” 

The 5th arttele ol the treaty between the United 

States and Great Britain, of the 19th of November, 
1794, after reciting, that doubis had arisen what 
river was truly intended under the name of the river 
St. Croix,“ proceeded to provide for the decision of 
that question, by three commissioners, one to be ap- 
pointed by each government, and these two to choose 
a third; or, if they could not agree, then each to 
make bis Domination and decide the choice by lot. 
The two commissioners agreed.on a third; the three 
execuled the duty assigned them, decided what river 
was the true St. Croix, traced it to ils source, and 
there established a monument. So much, then, on 
the eastern line was settled; and all the other ques- 
tions remained wholly uusettled down to the hear 
1842. ; . 
But the two governments continued to pursue the 
important and necessary purpose of adjusting bond 
ary difbeulties; aud a convention was veguitaled Iu 
London by dir. Rufus King and Lord Hawke.bury, 
anc signed on the 12th day of May, 1803, by the 20 
and 3d al ucles of which tt was aereed, that a cum- 
mission should be appointed, in the same manner as 
that provided for under the treaty uf 1794, to wit— 
one commissivner to be appointed by England, and 
one by the United States, and these two to make 
choice of a third; or, if they couid not agree, each 
to name the person he proposed, and the choice to 
be decided by lot; this third commissioner, whether 
appointed by choice or by lot, weuld, of course, be 
umpire or ultimate arbiter. 


Governments, at that day, in dispute concerning 
territorial boundaries, did not set out each wath the 
declaration that the wuole of its own claims was 
clear aud indisputable; Whatever was seriously dis- 
puted they regarded, asia sowe degree, at least, 
doubtiul or disputable; aud, when they could nui 
_ agree, they saw no indignity or impropriety ia reter- 

‘Tiug the dispute to arbitration, even though tho ar 
bitrator were to be appointed by chance, between re- 
spectabe persons, named, seyerally, by the parties. 

The commission (hus constituted wus authorized 

to aacertaiu and determine the northwest angle a 
Nova Scotia, to run and mark the line from the 
monumeul, at the source of St. Croix, tó that norih- 
west grgle of Nova Scotia, and also to delerwine 
the north westerumost head of Connecticut river; and 
then to run gud mark the boundary line between the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia and the spid garth- 


— 


Van Buren, Mr. 


business. Why, sir, the whole story is told by re- 


westernmost head of Connecticut river; and the deci- 
sion and proce: dings of the said commissioners, or a 
majority of them, was to be final and conclusive. 


No objection was made by either government to 
this agreement and stipulation; but an incident arose 
to prevent the final ratisication of this treaty, and it 
arose in this way. Its fih article contained an 
agreement between the parties settling the line of 
boundary between them beyond the Lake of the 
Woods. In coming to this agreement they procced- 
ed, exclusively on the grounds of their respective 
rights under the treaty of 1783; but it so happened 
that, twelve days before the convention was signed 
in London, France, by a treaty signed in Paris, had 
ceeded Louisiana to the United States. This cession 
was at once regarded as giving to the United States 
new rights, or new limits, in this part of the conti- 
nent. The senate, therefore, struck this 5th article 
out of the convention; and as England did not incline 
to agree to this alteration, the whole convention fell. 


Here, sir, the whole matter rested till n was re- 
vived by the treaty of Ghent, in the year 1814.— 
And by the filth article of that treaty it was provid- 
ed, that each party should appoint a commissioner, 
and those two should have power to ascertain and 
deterinine the boundary line, from the source of the 
St. Croix, to the St. Lawrence mver, according to 
the treaty of 1783; and if these commissioners could 
not agree, they were to state their grounds of difer- 
ence, and the subject was to be referred to the arbi- 
tration of some friendly sovereigr. or state, to be af- 
terwards agreed upon by the two governments. The 
two commissioners examined the boundary, explored 
the country, but could not agree. 


In the year 1823, under the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, negotiations were commenced with a view 
of agreeing on an arbitration, and these negotiations 
terminated in a convention, which was signed in 
London on the 29th September, 1827, in the admin- 
istration of Mr. Adams. By this time, collisions 
had already begun on the borders, notwithstanding it 
had been understood that neither party should exer- 
cise exclusive possession pending the negotiation.— 
Mr. Adams in his message of December 8, 1827, af- 
ter stating the conclusion of the convention for ar- 
bitration, adds: 

„While these conventions have been pending, in- 
cadents have occurred of conflicting pretensions, and 
of a dangerous character, upon the territory itself 
in dispute between the two nations. By a common 
understanding between the governments, it was 
agreed that no exercise of exclusive jurisdiction by 
either party, while the negotiation was pending, 
should change the state of the question of right to 
be definitely settled. Such collision has, neverthe- 
less, recently taken place, by occurrences the pre- 
cise character of which bas not yet been ascer- 
tained.” 


The king of the Netherlands was appointed arbi- 
trator, and he made bis award on the 10th of Janua- 
ry, 1831. This award was satisfactory to neither 
party; it was rejected by both, and so the whole 
watter was thrown back upon its original condition. 


This happened in the first term of Gen. Jackson’s 
administration. He immediately addressed himself, 
of course, to new effurts for the adjustment of the 
controversy. His energy and diligence have both 
been much commended by his friends; and they have 
not been disparaged by his opponents. He called to 
his aid, in the department of state, successively, Mr. 
ivingston, Mr. McLane, and Mr. 
Forsyth. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what progress 
General Jackson made, with the assistance of these 
able and skiliul negotiators, in this highly important 


ference to bis several annual messages. In his 
fourth annua} message, December, 1832, he says 
“The question of vur northeastern boundary still re- 
mains unsettled.” In December, 1833, he says— 
“The interesting question of our northeastern bound- 
ary remains stl) undecided. A negotiation, howev- 
er, upon that subject, has been rene cd since the 
close of the ias! congress,” In December, 1834, be 
tays— he question cf the northeastern boundary 
is stih pending with Great Brilaie, and the proposi- 
tion muds in accordance with the resolution of the 
senate for the establishment of a line according to 
the treaty of 1783, bas pot been accepted by that 
government. Believing that every disposition is felt 
on both sides to adjust this perplexing question to the 
Satisfaction of ali the parties interested in it, the 
hope is yet induiged that it may be effected un the 
basis of thal propoaitivn.”” In December, 1835, a 
similar story is reliearsed—''|n the settlement of the 
. ol ihe northeastern boundary,” says Presi- 

ent Jackson, little progress has been made. Great 
Britain has declined acceeding to the proposition of 
the United Statee, presented in accordance with; the 


- 


resolution of the senate, unless certain preliminary 
conditions are admitted, which J deemed incompati- 
ble with a satisfactory and rightful adjustment of the 
controversy.” And in bis last message, the presi- 
dent gives an account of all his efforts, and all his 
success, in regard to this most important point in our 
foreign relations, in these words —. J regret to say, 
that many questions of an interesting nature, at ise 
sue with other powers, are yet unadjusted; among 
the most prominent of these, is that of the north- 
eastern boundary. With an undiminished cogé- 
dence in the sincgre desire of his Britannic majes- 
ty’s government to adjust that question, I am not yet 
in possession of the precise grounds upon which it 
proposes a satisfactory adjustment.“ 


With all his confidence, so often repeated,’ in the 


sincere desire of England to adjust the dispute, with 


all the talents and industry of his successive cabinets, 

this question, admitted to be the most prominent of 

all those on which we were at issue with foreign 
powers, had not advanced one step since the rejec- 

tion of the Dutch award, nor did General Jackson 
know the grounds upon which a satisfactory adjust- 
ment was to be expected. All this is undeniably 
true; and it was al) admitted to be true by Mr. Van 
Buren when he came into office, for, in his first an- | 
nual message, he says: | 


“Of pending questions the most important is thet 
which exists with the government of Great Britain, 
in respect to our northeastern boundary. It is with 
uofeigned regret that the people of the United States 
must look back upon the abortive efforts made by 
the executive for a period of more than a half a cen. 
tury, to determine what no nation should suffer long 
to remain in dispute, the true line which divides its 
possessions from those of other powers. The nature 
of the settlements on the border of the United States, 
and of the neighboring territory, was for a season 
such, that this, perhaps, was not indispensable to a 
faithful performance of the duties of the federal 
government. Time has, however, changed the state 
of things, and has brought about a condition of affairs 
in which the true interests of both countries impera- 
tively require that this question shouldbe put at rest. 
It is not to be disguised that, with full confidence, 
often expressed in the desire of the British govern- 
ment to terminate it, we are apparently as far from 
its adjustment as we were at jhe time of signing the 

* a s 


treaty of peace, 1783.” 


“The conviction, which must be common to all, of 
the injurious consequences that result from keeping 
open this irritating question, and the certainty that 
its final settlement cannot be much longer deferred, 
will, I trust, lead to an early and satisfactory adjust? 
ment. At your last session, I laid before you the 
recent Communications between the two goverp- 
ments, and between this government and that of the 
state of Maine, in whose solicitude, concerning a 
Subject in which she has so deep an interest, every 
portion of the Union participates.” 


Now, sir, let us pause and consider this. Here 
we are, fifty three years from the date of the treaty 
of peace, and the boundaries nat yet settled. Genl — 
Jackson has tried his hand at the business for fire 
years, and has done nothing. He cannot make the | 
thing move. And why nov Do he and his advisers 
want skill and energy, or are there difficulties in the 
nature of the case, not to be overcome till some 
wieer course of proceeding shall be adopted? Up to 
this ume not one step of progress has been made.— 
This is admitted, and 18, indeed, undeniable. 


Well, eir, Mr. Van Buren then began his adminis- 
tration under the deepest conviction of the impor- 
tance of the question, in the ſullest confidence in the 
sincerity of the British government, and with the 
consciousness that the solicitude of Maine concern- 
ing the subject was a solicitude, in which every por- 
tion of the Union participated. 


And now, sir, what did he do? What did he ac- 
complish? What progress did he make? What step, 
forward, did he take, in the whole course of his ad- 
ministration? Seeing the full importance of the sub- 
ject, addressing himself to it, and not doubting the 
Just disposition of England, J ask again what did he 
do? What did be do? What advance did he make? 
Sir, not one step, in his whole four years. Or, rath- 
er, if he made any advance at all, it was an advance 
backward; for, undoubtedly, he Jeft the question in 
a much worse condilion than he found it, not only on 
accoupt of the disturbances and outbreaks v bien 
bad taken place on the border, for the want of an 
adjustment, and which disturbances themselves, had 
raised pew and difficult questions, but on account of 
the intricacies, and complexities, and perplexities, 
in which the correspondence had become invoired. 
There was a mesh—an entanglement, which render- 
ed it far more difficult to proceed®with the subject, 
than if the question had been fresh and unembar- 
lassed. ` 


— 
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J must now ask the senate to indulge me in some - 
thing more of an extended and particular reference 
to proofs and papers, than is in accordance with my 
general habits in debate; because J wish to present 
to the senate, and to the country, the grounds of- 
what I have just said. 

And let us follow the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren, from his first message, and see how this im- 
portant matter fares in his hands. 

On the 20th of March, 1838, he sent a message to 
the senate, with a correspondence between Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Forsythe. In this correspondence Mr. 
Fox says: 

“The United States government have proposed 
two modes in which such a commission might be 
constituted; first, that it might consist of commis- 
sioners, named in equal numbers, by each of the two 
governments, with an umpire to be selected by some 
friendly European power. Secondly, that it might, 
be entirely composed of scientific Europeans, to be 
selected by a friendly sovereign, and might be ac- 
companied, in its operations, by agents of the two 
different parties, in order that such agents might 
give to the commissioners assistance and informa- 
MOR 8 * e 8 a 

Her Majesty's government have, themselves, al- 
ready stated that they have little expectation that 
such a commission could lead to any useful result, 
and that they would, on that account, be disposed to 
object to it; and if Her 1 . government were 
now to agree to appoint such a commission; it would 
only be in compliance with the desire so strongly ex- 

ressed by the government of the United States, and 
in spite of doubts, which Her Majesty’s government 
still continue to entertain, of the efficacy of the mea- 
eure.” 


To this Mr. Forsythe replies, that he perceives, 
witb feelings of deep disappointment, that the an- 
swer to the propositions of the United States is so 
indefinite, as to render it impracticable to ascertain, 
without further discussion, what are the real wishes 
and intentions of Her Majesty's government. Here, 
then, a new discussion arises, to find out, if it can 
be found out, what the parties mean. Meantime, 
Mr. Forsythe writes a letter, of twenty or thirty 
pages, to the governor of Maine, concluding with a 
suggestion that his excellency should take measures 
to ascertain the sense of the state of Maine; with 
respect to the expediency of a conventional Jine.— 
This correspondence repeats the proposition of a 
joint exploration, by commissioners, and Mr. Fox 
accedes to it in deference to the wishes of the United 
States, but with very littie hope that any good will 
come of it. 

Here is the upshot of one whole year’s work.— 
Mr. Van Buren sums it up thus, in his message of 
December, 1838. 

“With respect to the Northeastern boundary of 
the United States, no official correspondence be- 
tween this government snd that of Great Britesin bus 
passed since that communicated (o congress towards 
the close of their last session. The offer to nego- 
tiate a convention for the appointment of a joint 
commission of survey and exploration, I am how- 
ever, assured will be met by Her Majesty's govern- 
ment in a conciliatory and friendly spirit, and in- 
structions to enable the British minister here to con- 
clude such an arrangement will be transmitted to 
bim without needless delay.” na 


We may now look for instructions to Mr. Fox to 
conclude an arrangemeut for joint commission of 
survey and exploration. Survey and exploration 
As if there had not already been enough of both! 
But this terminates 1838, with a hope of coming to 
an agreement for a survey! Great progress this, 
surely. 

And now we come to 1839; and what, sir, thiok 
you, was the product of diplomatic fertility and cul- 
tivation, in the year 1839. Sir, the harvest was one 
projest, and one counter project. . 

n the 20th of May, Mr. Fox sent to Mr. For- 
ny the a draught of a convention fur a joint explora- 
tion, by- commissioners, the commissioners to make 
report of their respective governments. 

This was the British project. 

On the 29th of July, Mr. Forsythe sent to Mr. 
Fox a counter project, embracing the principle of ar- 
bitration. By this, if the commissioners did not 
agree, areference was to be bad to three persons, 
selected by three friendly sovereigns or states; and 
these arbitrators might order another survey. Here 
the parties, apparently fatigued with their efforts, 
paused; and the labors of the year are thus rehears- 
ed and recapitulated by Mr. Van Buren, at the end 
of the season: 

“For the settlement of our northeastern boundary, 
the proposition promised by Great Britain for a com- 
Mission of exploration and survey, has been receiv- 
ed, and e counter project, inclading aiso a provision 


. 
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for the certain and final adjustment of the limits in 
dispute, ia now before the British government for its 
consideration. A just regard to the delicate state of 
this question, and a proper respect for the natural 
impatience of the state of Maine, not less than a 
conviction thaf the negotiation has been already pro- 
tracted longer than is prudent on the part of either 
government, have led me to believe that the present 
favorable moment should, on no account, be suffered 
to pass without putting the question furever at rest. 
I feel confident that the government of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty will take the same view of the subject, 
as I am persuaded it is governed by desires equally 
strong and sincere of the amicable termination of 
the controversy.” 

Here, sir, in this ‘delicate state of the question” 
all things rested, till the next year. 


Early after the commencement of the warm 
weather, in 1840. the industrious diplomatists re- 
sumed their severe and vigorous labors, on the 22d 
June, 1846, Mr. Fox writes thus to Mr. Forsythe. 

“The British government and the government of 
the United States agreed, two years ago, that a sur- 
vey of the disputed territory, by a joint commission, 
would be the measure best calo:lated to elucidate 
and solve the questions at issue. The president pro- 
posed such a commission, and Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment consented to it; and it was believed by Her 
Majesty's government, that the general principles 
upon which the commission was to be guided in its 
local questions had been settled by mutual agree- 
ment, arrived at by means of a correspondence 
which took place between the two governments in 
1837 and 1838. Her Majesty’s government accord- 
ingly transmitted, in April of last year, for the con- 
sideration of the president, a draught of the conven- 
lion. to regulate the proceedings of the proposed 
convention.” 

“The preamble of that draught recited, textually, 
the agreement that had been come to by means of 
notes which had been exchanged between the two 

overnments; and the articles of the draeght were 
ramed, as Her Majesty's government considered, in 
strict conformity with that agreement. 

“But the government of the United States did not 
think proper to assent to the convention so proposed. 

“The United States government did not, indeed, 
allege that the proposed convention was at varidnce 
with the result of the previous correspondence be- 
tween the two governments; but it thought that 
the convention would establish a commission of 
‘mere exploration and survey;’ and the president was 
of opinion that the step next to be taken by (he two 
governments should be to contract stipulations, bear- 
ing upon the face of them the promise of a final set- 
tlement, under some form or other, and within a 
reasonable time. 

“The United States government accordingly trans- 
mitted to the undersigned, for communication to Her 
Majesty's government, in the month of July last, a 
counter draught of convention, varying considerably 
in some parts (as the secretary of state of the 
United States admitted, in his leiter to the under- 
signed of the 29th July last) from the draught pro- 
posed by Great Britain. 
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“There was, undoubtedly, one essential difference 
between the British draught and the American coun- 
ter draught. 


“The British draught contain: d no provision em- 
dody ing the principle of arvitration. The American 
counter draught did contain such a provision. 

“The British draught contained no provision for 
arbitration, because the principle of arbitration had 
not been proposed on either side during the negotia 
tions upon which that dranght was founded; and be- 
cause, moreover, it was understood, at that time, 
that the principle of arbitration would be decidedly 
objected to by the United States. Butas the United 
States government have now expressed a wish lo 
embody the principle of arbitration in the proposed 
convention, Her Majesty’s government are perfectly 
willing to accede to that wish. 

„The undersigned is accordingly instructed to 
state, officially, to Mr. Forsythe, that Her Majesty's 
government consent to the two principles whieh form 
the main foundation of the American counter draught, 
namely: first, that the commission to be appointed 
shall be so constituted as necessarily to lead to a final 
settlement of the questions of boundary at issue be- 
tween the two countries; and seeondly, that, in or- 
der to secure such a result, the convention by which 
the commission is to be created, shall contain a pro- 
vision for arbitration upon points to which tbe Brit- 
ish and American com.uission may not be able to 
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“The undersigned is, however, inatructed to add, 
that there are many matters of detail in the Ameri- 
can counter draught which Her Majesty’s govern- 
eat cannot adopt. 5 
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„The undersigned will be furnished from his gov- 
ernment, by an early opportunity, with an amended 
draught, in conformity with the principles above 
stated, to be submitted to the consideration of the 
president. And the undersigned expects to be at the 
sume time furnished with instructions to propose to 
the government of the United States g fresh, local, . 
and temporary convention, for the better prevention 
of incidental border collisions within the disputed 
territory during the time that may be occupied in 
carrying through the operations of survey or arbitra- 
ion. 

And on the 26th of June, 
and says: 

“That he derives great satisfaction from the an- 
nouncement that Her Majesty's government do not 
relinquish the hope that the sincere desire which is 
felt by both parties to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment, will at length be attended with success; and 
from the prospect held out by Mr. Fox of his bein 
accordingly furnished, by an early opportunity, wit 
the draught of a proposition amended in conformity 
with the principles to which Her Majesty's govern- 
ment has acceded, to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of this government.” 

On the 28th of July, 1840, the British amended 
draught came. This draught proposed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed, as before, to make ex- 
ploration; that umpires or arbitrators should be ap- 
pointed by three friendly sovereigns, and that the 
arbitration should sit in Germany, at Frankfort on 
the Maine. And the draught contains many articles 
of arrangement and detail, for carrying the explora- 
tion and arbitration into effect. 


At the same time Mr. Fox sends to Mr. Forsythe 
the report of two British commissioners, Messrs. 
Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, who bad made an ex 
parte survey in 1839. And a most extraordinary re- 
port it was. These gentlemen had discovered, that 
up to tnat time, nobody had been right; they run the 
line still farther south than anybody had ever ima- 
gined, and discovered high lands which, in all pre- 
vious examinations and explorations, had escaped all 
mortal eyes. 
Here, then, we had one projeut more; for explora- 
tion and arbitration, together with a report from the 
British commissioners of survey, pushing ber claims 
still further into the territories of the state of 
Maine. l 
And on the 13th of August, there comes again, as 
a malter of course, from Mr. Forsythe, another 
counter project. Lord Palmerston is never richer in 
ojects than Mr. Forsythe is in counter projects.— 
There is always a Rowland for an Oliver. This 
counter project of the 13th of August, 1840, was 
drawn in the retirement of Albany. It consists of 
18 articles, which it is bardly necessary to describe 
particularly. Of course it proceeds on the two 
principles already agreed on, of exploration and ar- 
bitration; but in all matters of arrangement and de- 
tail it was quite different from Lord Palmerston’s 
e ee e by Mr. Fox. 
nd here the rapid march of diplomacy ca 
a dead halt. Me. Fox found 30 many, and 1 
changes proposed to the British draught, that he did 
not incline to discuss them. He did not believe the 
British government would ever agree to Mr. For- 
sythe’s plan, but he would send it home, and see 
what could be done with it. l 


Thus stood matters at the end of 1840, and in his 
message, at the meeting of congress in December 
of that year, his valedictory message, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren thus describes that condition of things which 
be found to be the result of his four years of nego- 
tiation. 

„In my last annua] message you were informed 
that a proposition for a commission of exploration 
and survey, promised by Great Britain, had been ree 
ceived, aod that a counter project, including also a 
5 ſor the certain and final adjustment of the 

imils in dispute, was then before the British gove 
ernment for its consideration. The answer of that 
government, accompanied by additional propositions 
of its own, was received through its minister here, 
since your separation. These were promptly consi- 
dered; euch as were deemed correct in principle, and 
consistent with a due regard to the just rights of the 
United States and of the state of Maine, concurred 
m, and the reasons for dissenting from the residue 
with an additional suggestion on our part, communi- 
cated by the secretary of state to Mr. Fox. “That 
minister, not feeling himself sufficiently instructed 
upon some of the points raised in the discussion 
felt it to be his duty to refer the matter to his own 
government for farther decision.” j 

And now, sir, who will deny that this is a very 
promising condition of things, to exist FIFTY SEYEN 
years after the conclusion of the treaty! 

Here is the British project for exploration; then 


Mr. Forsythe replies, 


the American counter project for exploration, to be 
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the foundation of arbitration. Next, the answer of 
Great Britain to our counter project, stating divers 
exceptions and objections toit, and with sundry new 
and additional propositions of her own. Some of 
these were concurred in, but others dissented from, 
and other additional suggestions on our part were 
proposed; and all these concurrences, dissents, and 
new suggestions were brought together and incorpo 

rated into Mr. Forsythe’s last labor of diplomacy, at 
least his last labor in regard to this subject, his 
counter projeet of August 13th, 1840. The counter 
project was sent to England, to see what Lord Pal- 
merston could make of it. it fared in the foreign 
office, just as Mr. Fox had foretold. Lord Palmer- 
ston would have nothing to do with it. He would 
not answer it; he would not touch it; he gave up the 
Negotiation in apparent despair. Two years vefore, 
the parties had agreed on the principle of joint ex- 
ploration, and the principle of arbitration. But in 
their subsequent correspondence, on matters of de- 
tail, modes of proceeding, and subordinate arrange 

ments, they had, through the whole two years, con- 
stantly receded farther, and farther, and farther 
from each other. They were flying apart; and like 
two orbs, going off in opposite directions, could only 
meet after they should have traversed the whole 
circle. 


But this exposition of the case does not describe, 
by any means, all the difficulties and embarrass. 
ments arising from the unsettled state of the contro- 
versy. We all remember the trouble of 1839.— 
Something like a border war bad broken out. Maine 
had raised an armed civil posse; fortified the line, or 
points on the line of territory, to keep off intruders 
and to defend possession. There was fort Fairfield, 
fort Kent, and | know not what other fortresses; all 
memorable in history. The legislature of Maine 
had placed eight hundred thousand dollars at the dis- 
cretion of the governor, to be used for the military 
defence of the state. Major General Scott had re- 
paired to the frontier, and under his mediation, an 
agreement, a sort of treaty, respecting the tempora. 
ry possession of the two parties, in the territory in 
dispute, was 3 into between the governors of 
Maine and N. Brunswick. But as it could not be 
foreseen how long the principal dispute would be 
protracted, Mr. Fox, as has already been seen, 
wrote home for instructions for another treaty—a 
treaty of less dignity—a collateral treaty—a treaty 
to regulate the terms of possession, and the means of 
keeping the peace of the frontier, while the number 
of years should roll away, necessary, first, to spin 
out the whole thread of diplomacy in forming a con- 
vention; next, for three or four years of joint ex- 
ploration of seven hundred miles of disputed boun- 
dary in the wilderness of North America; and, final- 
ly, to learn the results of an arbitration which was 
to sit at Frankfort on the Maine, composed of learn- 
ed doctors from the German universities. 


Really, sir, is not this a most delightful prospect? 
Is there not bere as beautiful a labyrinth of diplo- 
` macy as one could wish to look at, of a summer's 
day? Would not Castlereagh and Talleyrand, Nes- 
selrode and Metternich, find it ən entanglement 
worthy the labor of their own hands to unravel?— 
Is it not apparent, Mr. President, that at this time 
the settlement of the question, by this kind of diplo- 
macy, if to be reached by any vision, required telis- 
copie sight? The country was settling; individual 
rights were getting into collision; it was impossible 
to prevent disputes and disturbances; every consid- 
eration required, that whatever was to be done should 
be done quickly; and yet every thing, thus far, had 
waited the sluggish plan of the current of diplomacy. 
Labitur et labetur. 

I have already stated, that on the receipt of Mr. 
Forsythe’s last counter plan, or counter project, 
Lord Palmerston, at last, paused. He did so. The 
British government appears to have made up its mind 
that nothing was to be expected at that time, from 
pursuing farther ia battledore play of projets and 
contre projets. What occurred in England, we col 
lect from the published debates of the house of com- 
mons. From these we learn, that after Gen. Harri- 
son's election, and indeed, after his death, and in the 
first year of Mr. Tyler’s presidency, Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to Mr. Fox as follows: 

“Her Majesty's government received, with very 
great regret, the second American counter draught 
of aconvention for determining the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British North Ame. 
tican provinces, which you transmitted to me last 
autumn, in your despatch of the 15th of August, 
1840, because that counter draught contained so 
many inadmissible propositions, that it plainly show- 
ed ‘that Her Majesty's government could entertain 
to hope of concluding any arrangement on this sub- 
ject with the government of Mr. Van Buren, and 

hat there wes no use in taking any further steps in 
the negotiations till the new president should come 


into power. Her Majesty's government had certain- 
ly been persuaded that a draught which, in pursu- 
ance of your instruction, you presented to Mr. For- 
sythe, on the 28th.of July, 1840, was so fair in its 
provision, and so well caiculated to bring the differ 

ences, between the two governments, about the 
boundary, to a just and satisfactory conclusion, that 
it would have been at once accepted by the govern- 
ment of the United States, or that if the American 
government had proposed to make any alterations in 
it, those alterations would have related merely to 
matters of detail, and would not have borne upon any 
essential points of the arrangements; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s government were the more confirmed in this 
hope, because almost all the main principles of the 
arrangement which that draught was intended to car- 
ry into execution, had, as Her Majesty's govern 

ment conceived, heen enher suggested by, or agreed 
to by the United States government itself.” 

Lord Palmerston is represented to have said of Mr: 
Forsythe's counter project, in this despatch that he 
„cannot agree” to the preamble; that he cannot 
consent“ to the second article; that he must object 
to the 4th article;” that the “7h article imposed in- 
compatible duties;” and to every article there was 
an objection, stated in a different form, until he 
reached the 10th, and that, as to that, none could 
be more inadmissible.” 

This was the state of the negotiation, a few days 
before Lord Palmerston’sa retirement. But, never. 
theless, his Lordship would make one more attempt, 
now that there was a new administration here, and 
He would make ‘new proposals.“ And what were 
they? | 

“And what does the house think,” said Sir R. 
Peel, in the house of commons, were the noble 
Lord's proposals in that desperate state of circum- 
stances? The proposal of the noble Lord, after fifty- 
eight years of controversy, submitted by him to the 
American government for the purpose of a speedy 
settlement, was that commissioners should be nomi- 
nated on Both sides; that they should attempt to 
make settlement of this long disputed question; and 
then, if that failed, that the king of Prussia, the king 
of Sardinia, and the king of Saxony, were to be 
called in, not to act as umpires, but they were each 
to be requested to name a scientific man, and that 
these three members of a scientific commission 
should proceed to arbitrate. Was there ever a pro- 
position like this suggested for the arrangement of a 
question on which two countries had differed for 
fifty-eight years? And this, too, was proposed after 
the failure of the arbitration on the part of the king 
of Holland, and when they had had their commission 
of exploration in vain. And yet, with all this, there 
were to be three scientific men, foreign professors— 
one from Prussia, one from Sardinia, and one from 
Saxony! To do what! And where were they to 
meet; or how were they to come to a satisfactory 
adjustment” 


It was asked in the house of commons, not inapt- 
ly, what would the people of Maine think, when 
they should read that they were to be visited by three 
learned foreigners, one from Prussia, one from Sax- 
ony, and one from Sardinia? To be sure; what 
would they think, when they should see three learn- 
ed foreign professors, each pea ang a diferent lan- 
guage, and none of the English or American tongue, 
among the swamps and morasses of Maine, in sum- 
mer, or wading through its snows in winter; on the 
Allagash, the Macadavie, or among the moose deer, 
on the precipitous and ony shores of Lake Pohema- 
gamook—and for what? To find where the division 
was, between Maine and New Brunswick! Instruct- 
ing themselves by these labors, that they might re 
pair to Frankfort on the Maine, and there hold so- 
lemn and scientific arbitration on the question of a 
boundary line, in one of the deepest wildernesses of 
North America! 


Sir, I do not know what might have happened, if 
this project had gone on. Possibly, sir, but that your 
country has valled to higher duties, you might now 
have been at Frankfort on the Maine, the advocate 
of our cause before the scientific arbitration. If not 
yourself, some one of the honorable members here 
very probably would have been employed in attempt- 
ing to uiter the almost unspeakable names, bestow- 
ed by the northeastern Indians on American lakes 
and streams, in the heart of Germany. 

Mr. Fox, it is said, on reading his despatch, re- 
plied, with characteristic promptitude and good 
sense, For God's sake save us from the philoso 
phers.. Have sovereigns, if you please, but no pro 
fessional. men.” 

But Mr. Fox was instructed, as it now appears, to 
renew his exertions to carry forward the arbitration. 


„Let us,” said Lord Palmerrton, in writing to him, f. 


“let us consider the American eonire projet as untea- 
sonable, undeserving of anewer, aq wHhdeawn frem 
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consideration, and now submit my original projet to 
Mr. Webster, the now secretary of state, and per- 
suade him it was reasonable.” 


With all respect, sir, to Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Webster was not to be so persuaded; that is to say, 
he was not persuaded that it was reasonable, or 
wise, or prudent to pursue the negotiation in this 
form further. He hoped to live long enough to see 
the northeastern boundary settled; but that hope was 
faint, unless he could rescue the question from the 
labyrinth of projects and counter projects, explora- 
tions and arbitration in which it was involved. He 
could not reasonably expect that he had another 
whole half century of life before him. 


Mr. President, it is true, that I viewed the case as 
hopeless, without an entire change in the manner of 
proceeding. I found the parties already „in wander 
ing mazes lost.“ I found it quite as tedious and dif- 
ficult to trace the thread of this intricate negotia- 
tion, as it would be to run out the line of the High- 
lands itself. One was quite as full as the other of 
deviations, abruptnesses, and perplexities. And hav- 
ing received the president’s (Mr. Tyler’s) authority, 
I did say to Mr. Fox, as has been stated in the Brit- 
ish parliament, that 1 was willing to attempt to set- 
tle the dispute by agreeing on a conventional line, or 
line by compromise. 

Mr. President, I was fully aware of the difficulty 
of the undertaking. I saw it was a serious affair to 
call on Maine to come into an agreement, by which 
she might subject herself to the loss of territory 
which she regarded as clearly ber own. The ques- 
tion touched. her proprietary interests, and what was 
more delicate, it touched the extent of her jurisdic- 
tion. I knew well her extreme jealousy and high 
feeling on this point.“ But ! believed in her patriot: - 
ism, and in her willingness to make sacrifices for the 
good of the country. I trusted, too, that her own 
good sense would lead her, while she, doubtless, 
preferred the strict execution of the treaty, as she | 
understood it, to any line of compromise, to see, 
nevertheless, that the government of the United 
States was already pledged to arbitration, by its own 
proposition and the agreement of Great Britain; 
that this arbitration might not be concluded and fin- 
ished for many years, and that after all, the result 
might be doubtful. With this reliance on the pa- 
triotism and good sense of Maine, and with the 
sanction of the president, J] was willing to make an 
effort to establish a boundary by direct compromise 
and agreement—by acis of the parties themselves, 
which they could understand and judge of for them- 
selves—by a proceeding which left nothing to the 
future judgment of others, and by which the con- 
troversy could be settled in six months. And, sir, I 
leave it to the senate to-day, and the country always, 
to say how far this offer and this effort was wise or 
unwise, stateamanolike or unstatesmanlike, beneficial 
or injurious. 


Well sir, m the autumn of 1841, it was known in 
England to be the opinion of the American governe 
ment, that it was not advisable to prosecute further 
the scheme of arbitration; that that government was 
ready to open a negotiation for a conventional boand- 
ary; and a letter from Mr. Everett, dated on the 31st 
of December, announced the determination of the 
British government to send a special minister to the 
United States, authorised to settle all matters in dif- 
ference, and the selection of Lord Ashburton for 
that trust. This letter was answered on the 29th of 
January, by an assurance that Lord Ashburton would 
be received with the respect due to his government 
and to bimself.{ Lord Ashburton arrived in Wash- 
ington on the 4th of April, 1842, and was presented 
to the president on the 6th. 

On the 11th, a letter was written from the depart- 
ment of state to the governor of Maine, announoing 
his arrival, and his declaration that he had authority 
to treat for a conventidna! line of boundary, or line 
by agreement, on mutual conditions, considerations, 
and equivalents.|| 


The governor of Maine was informed that— 


“Under these circumstances, the president had 
felt it to be his duty to call the serious attention of 


It is now well known, in 1832, an agr emeni was en- 
tered into letween some of the heuds of departments at 
Washington, v: Mersra. Livingston, McLane, and 
Woodbury, under the direction uf President Jackson, 
on the part of the United States, and Mesers. Preble, 
Wilkeme, and Emery. on the part of the government of 
Maine, by whieh it was stipulated that Muine ahvuld 
surrender to the United States the territory which she 
claimed beyoud the line designated by the king of the 
Netherlands, and receive, as an indemnity, ONE MILLION 
of acres of the public lands, to be selected by herselt, in 
Michigan. The existence of this treaty was not knuwn 
or some time, and was never ratified by the high con- 


tracting parties. 
tAppendix l. Appendix II. HAppendin III. 
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the governments of Maine and Massachusetts to the 
subject, and to subinit to those governments the pro- 

riely of their co-operation, to a certain extent, and 
in a certain form, in an endeavor to terminate a con- 
troversy already of so long duration, and which 
seems very likely to be still considerably further 
protracted before the desired ed of a final adjust- 
ment shall be attained, unless a shorter course of ar- 
riving at that end be adopted than such as has here- 
tofore been pursued, and as the two governments are 
still pursuing. l 

“The opinion of this government upon the justice 
and validity of the American claim has been ex- 
pressed at so many times, and in s0 many forms that 
a repetition of that opinion is not necessary. But 
the subject is a subject in dispute. The government 
has agreed to make it a matter of reference and ar- 
bitration, and it must fulfil that agreement, unless 
another mode of settling the controversy should be 
resorted to with the hope of producing a speedier 
decision. The president proposes, then, that the 
governments of Maine and Massachusetts should se- 
verally appoint a commissioner or commissioners, 
empowered to confer with the authorities of this go- 
vernment upon à conventional line, or line by agree- 
ment, with its terms, condilions, considerations, and 
equivalents, with an understanding that no such line 
will be agreed upon, without the assent of such com- 
missioners. 

“This mode of proceeding, or some other which 
shall express assent beforehand, seems indispensable, 
if any negotiation for a conventional line is to be 
had, since, if happily a treaty should be the result of 
the negotiation, itcan only be submitted to the senate 
of the United States for ratification.” 


A similar letter was addressed to the governor of 
Massachusetts. The governor of Maine, now an 
honorable member of this house, immediately con- 
voked the legislature of Maine, by proclamation.— 
In Massachusetts, the probable exigency had been 
anticipated, and the legislature had authorized the 
governor, now my honorable colleague here, to ap- 

int commissioners on behalf of the commonwealth. 

he legislature of Maine adopted resolutions to the 
same effect,§ and duly elected four commissioners 
from among the most eminent persons in the state, 
of all parties; and their unanimous consent to any 
propoeed line of boundary was made indispensable. 
Three distinguished: public men, known to all par- 
ties, and having the confidence of all parties, in any 
question of this kind, were appointed commissioners 
by the governor of Massachusetts. | 


Now, sir, Lask, could any thing have been devised 
fairer, safer, and better for all parties than this? 
The states were here, by their commissioners; Great 
Britain was bere, by her special minister, and the 
Canadian and New Brunswick authorities within 
reach of the means of consultation; and the govern- 
ment of the United States was ready to proceed with 
the important duties it had assumed. Sir, I put the 
question to any man of sense, whether supposing the 
real object to be a fair, just, contenient, prompt set- 
tlement of the boundary dispute, this state of things 
was hot more promising than all the schemes of ex- 

loration and arbitration, and all the tissues of pro- 
jects and counter projects, with which the two gov- 
ee bed been 1 themselves strenuously 
Idle for so. many years or was the promise not 
fulfilled. d 7 , E 

It bas been said, absurdly enough, that Maine was 
coerced: into a consent to this line of boundary.— 
What was the coercion? Where was the coercion? 
Qn the ane hand, she saw an immediate and reason- 
able settlement; on the other band, a proceeding sure 
to be long, and its result seen to be doubtful. Sir, 
the coercion. was none other than the coercion of 
duty, good sense, and manifest jnterest. The right 
and the expedient united, to compel her to give up 
the wrong, the useless, the inexpedient. 


Maine was asked to judge for herself, to decide 
on her own interests, not unmindſul, nevertheless of 
those patriotic considerations which should lead her 
to regard the peace and prosperity of the whole 
cauniry. Maine, it has been said, was persuaded to 
able with a portion of territory by this agreement. 

ersuadedl hy, sir, she was invited here to make 
a compromise—to give ond to take—to surrender 
territory of very little value for equivalent advanta- 
ges, of which advantages she was herself to be un- 
controlled judge. Her commissioners needed no 
guardians. They knew her interest. They knew 
what they were called on to part with, and the value 
of what they could obtain in exchange. They knew 
especialiy that on one band was immediate sellle- 
ment, on dhe other, ten or -fifteen years more of de- 
lay and vexation. Sir, the piteous tears shed for 
Maine, in this respect, are not her own tears. They 
are the crocodile tears of pretended friendship aud 


Appendix V. 


party sentimentality. Lamentations and griefs have 
been uttered in this capitol about the losses and saa- 
rifices of Maine, which nine-tenths of the people of 
Maine laugh at. Nine-tenths of her people, to this 
day, heartily approve the treaty. [tis my full belief 
that there are not, at this moment, fifty respectable 
persons in Maine who would new wish to see the 
treaty annulled, and the state replaced in the condi- 
tion in which It was with Mr. Van Byren's arbitra- 
tion before it, and inevitably fixed upon it, by the 
plighted faith of this goverament, on the 4th of 
March, 1841. 

Sir, the occasion called for the revision of a very 
long line of boundary; and what complicated the 
case, and rendered it more difficult, was that the ter- 
ritory on the side of the United States belonged to no 
less than four different states. The establishment of 
the boundary was to affect Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and New York. All these states were to 
be satisfied, if properly they could be. Maine, it is 
true, was principally concerned. But she did not 
expect to retain all that she called her own, and yet 
get more; and still call it compromise, and an ex- 
change of equivalents. She was not so absurd. I 
regret some things which occurred; particularly that 
while the commissioners of Maine assented, unani- 
mously, to the boundary proposed, on the equivalents 
proposed, yet, in the paper in which they express 
that asseut, they seem to argue against the act which 
they were about to perform. This, | think, was a 
mistake. Ithad an awkward appearance, and pro- 
bably gave rise to whatever of dissatisfaction has 
been expressed io any quarter. 


And now, sir, I am prepared to ask.whether the 

roceeding adopted, that is, an attempt to settle this 
ong controversy, by the assistance of the states con- 
cerned, was not wise and discreet, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case? Sir, the attempt succeed- 
ed, and it putan end to a controversy which had 
subsisted, with no little inconvenience to the coun- 
try, through every administration, from that of Gen. 
Washington to that of Mr. Van Buren. It is due to 
truth, and to the occasion, to say, that there were 
difficulties and obstacles in the way of this settle- 
ment, which had not been overcome under the ad- 
ministration of Washington, or the elder Adams, or 


Mr. Jefferson, or Mr. Madison, or Mr. Monroe, or 


Mr. Joh, Q. Adams, or Genera) Jackson, or Mr. 
Van Buren. In 1842, in the administration of Mr. 
Tyler, the dispute was settled, and settled satisfac- 
torily. 

Si, whatever may be said to the contrary, Maine 
was no loser, but an evident gainer by this adjust- 
ment of boundary. She pa with some portion 
of territory; this I would not undervalue; but cer- 
tainly most of it was quite worthless. Capt. Tal- 
cot’s report, and other evidence, sufficiently estab- 
lish that fact. 

Maine having, by her own free consent, agreed to 

art with this portion of territory, received, in the 
first place, from the treasury of the United States, 
$150,000, for her half of the land, a sum which I 
suppose to be much greater than she would have re- 
alized from the sale of it in fifty years. No person, 
well informed on this subject, can doubt this. 


In the next place, the United States government 
paid her for the expenses of her civil posse to defend 
the state, and also for the surveys. On this account 
she has already received §200,000, and hopes to re- 
ceive 80 or 100,000 dollars more. [If this hope shall 
be realized, she will have received $450,000) in cash. 

But Maine, I admit, did not tock, and ought not to 
have looked to the treaty as a mere pecuniary bar- 
gain. She looked at other things besides money.— 
She took into consideration that she was io enjoy 
the free navigation of the river St. John’s. I thought 
this a great object at the time the treaty was made, 
but I had then no adequate conception of its real 
importance. Circumstances which have since taken 
place show that its advantages to the state are far 

reater than I then supposed. That river is to be 

ree to the citizens of Maine for the transportation 
down its stream of all unmanufactured articles what- 
ever. Now, what is the river St. John’s? We have 
heard a vast deal lately of the immense value and 
importance of the river Columbia aad ils navigation; 
but I will undertake to say that, for all purposes of 
human use, the St. John's is worth a hundred times 
as much as the Columbia is, or ever will be. In 
point of magnitude, it is one of the most respectable 
rivers on the eastern side of this part of America.— 


Ils longer than the Hudson, and as large as the 


Delaware. And, moreover, it is a river which has a 
mouth to it, and that, in the opinion of the member. 
from Arkansas, (Ir. Sevier,) is a thing of some im- 
portance in the matter of rivers. [A laugh.} It is 
navigable from the sca, aut fora greater distance 
than the Columbia. It runs through, a good country, 
and its sources afford a communication wilh the 


— 


her from Maine to say whether that valley is not one 
of the finest and most fertile parts of the state. And 
l will leave it not only to him, but to any man at all 
acquainted with the facts, whether thjs free naviga- 
tion of the St. John's bas not, at onde, greatly raised 
the value of the lands on Fish river, on the Allegash, 
Madawasca, and the St. Francis. That whole rẹ- 
gion has no other outlet, and the value of the lumber 
which has, during this very year, been floated ddwy 
that river, is far greater than that of all the furs | 
which have descended from Fort Vancouver to the 
Pacific. On this subject | am enabled to speak with 
authority, for it has so happened that, since the last 
adjournment of the senate, I have looked at an of- 
cial return of the Hudson Bay company, showin 
the actual extent of the fur trade in Oregon, and 
find it to be much less than I had supposed. An in: 
telligent gentleman from Missouri estimated the va- 
lue of that trade, on the west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, at three hundred thousand dollars annually; 
but J find it stated in the last publication by Mr. Mc- 
Gregor, of the board of trade in England, (a very ace 
curate authority,) that the receipts of the Hudson 
Bay company for furs west of the Rocky mountains, | 
in 1828, is placed at $138,000. I do not know, thou h 
the member from Missouri is likely to know, wheth- 
er all these furs are brought to Fort Vancouver; or 
whether some of them are not sent through the passe 
es in the mountains to Hudson Bay; or to Montreal, 
by the way of the north shore of Lake Superior. I 
suppose this last to be the case. It is stated, howe 
ever, by the same authority, that the amount of goods 
received at Vancouvre, and disposed of in payment 
for furs, is $20,000, annually, and no more. H 
Now, sir, thie right to carry lumber, and grain, 
and cattle to the mouth of the river St. John's on 
equal terms with the British, is a matter of great im- 
portance; it brings lands lying on its upper branches, 
far in the interior, into direct communication with 
the sea. Those lands are valuable for timber nom, 
and a portion of them are the best in the state fon: 
agriculture. The fact has been stated to me, on the- 
best authority, that in the Aroostook valley lend is 
to be found which has yielded more than forty busim 
els of wheat. to the acre, even under the common 
cultivation of new countries. 
think that the commissioners from Maine were quite 
right in believing that this was an important acquisi- 
tion for their state, and one worth the surrender of 
some acres of barren mountains and impenetrable 
swamps. ; s 
But, Mr. President, there is another class of ob- 
jections to this treaty boundary, en which I wish to. 
submit a few remarks. It has-been alleged, that the 


treaty of Washington ceded very important military . 


advantages on this continent to the British govera- 
ment. One of these is said to be a military toad be- 
tween the two provinces of New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada; and the other is the possession of 
certain heights, well adapted, as is alleged, to mili- 
tary defence. I think the honorable member from 
New York, farthest from the chair, (Mr, Dix,) said 
that by the treaty of Washington, a military road 
was surrendered to England, which she considered 
as of vital importance to her possessions in America. 


Mr. Dix rose to explain. He had not spoken of ® 
‘military road,“ but of a portion of territory afford: 
ing a means of military communication between two 
of her provinces. Sie 

Mr. W. Well, it isthe same thing, and we will 
see how that. matter stands. The honorable member 
says, that he said a means of military eommunica- 
tion, and not a military road. I am not a milita 
man, and therefore may not so clearly comprehend, 
as that member does, the difference between a milie 
tary road snd a means of military communication, 
[a laugh;] but I will read from the honorable mem- 
ber’s speech, which J have before me, understood ta 
have been revieed by himself. He says: | 

“The settlement of the northeastern boundary 
one of the most delicate and difficull that has ever 
arisen between us—affords a striking evidenee of our 
desire to maintain with her the most friendly under- 
standing. We ceded to her a portion of territory 
which she deemed of vita) importance as a means of 
military communication between the Canadas and 
her Atlantic provinces, and which will give her 
a great advantage ing contest wijh us. 16 mea · 
sure was sustained by the constituted authorities of 
the country, and I have no desire or intention to call 
its wis. lom in question. But it proves that we were not 
unwilling to afford Great Britain any facility she 
required for consolidating her North American pos- 
sessions — acting. in peace as though war was not to 


be expected between the two countries. If we had 


cherished any ambitious designs in reapect to them 


if we had any other wish than tbat of oontin ing on 


teras of amity with her and them—this great mni- 
lary advantege would never bare been conteded to 


Aroostook valley. And I will leave it to the mem her.” 


2. must, therefore, . 


* + 
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“On the other hand, I regret to say, that her course 
towards us has been a course of perpetual encroach- 
ment. But, sin, I will not look back upon the past 
for the purpose of 1 disturbing recollections.” 

I should be very glad if the honorable gentleman 
would show how Englaod derives so highly import- 
ant benefits from the treaty, in a military point of 
view, or what proof there is that she so considers the 
matter. 

Mr. Dix said that this treaty had been proclaimed 
by the president in the latter part of the year 1842. 
Mr. D. had, at that time, left the country. The in- 
junction of secrecy bad been removed from the pro- 
eeedings of the senate in regard to the ratification. 
Although temporarily absent from the country, Mr. 
D. had not lost sight of the state of things at home. 
He read with interest the debates in the British 
house of parliament in regard to the treaty, and he 
was struck with the fact, (and the debates would 
bear him out in the statement,) that distinguished 

blic men deemed the acquisition of territory which 

ad been gained, to be one of vital importance as a 
means of gonnection and communication between 
their provinces in America. As toa military road, 
he had never traced its course upon the map; but he 
believed that it passed along the east bank of the St. 
John’s until that river turned westward, and then 
along its north bank toward Quebec. But by the 
award of the King of Holland, the road would have 
had to run quite round the head of the river St. 
Francis. By that award, our boundary was to pass 
over the range of highlands, far to the north, and 
near the St. Lawrence river. But by the treaty of 
Washington, the line lea ves those heights, and was 
so thrown back as to pass several miles farther to the 
eastward. He had some notes here of the debates 
in parliament, and as the gentleman bad called upon 
him for his proof, Mr. D. would read a few extracts. 
Here Mr. Dix read sundry extracts from debates 10 
the house of commons, and said he thought they 
sustained his But he desired to say, that 
he had raised fo question touching the wisdom of the 
provisions of the treaty, or made any reflections 
either on those who negotiated the treaty, nor on 
those who ratified it. 


Mr. W. proceeded. The passages which the ho- 
norable member has read, however pertinent they 
may be to another 5 do not touch the ques- 
tion immediately before us. I understand, quite well, 
what was said of the heights; but nobody, so far as | 
know, ever spoke of this supposed military road or 
mili communication, as of any importance at all, 
unless it be in a remark, not very intelligible, in an 
article ascribed to Lord Palmerston. 

I was induced to refer to thie subject, sir, by a cir- 
cumstance which I have not long been apprised of. 
Lord Palmerston (if he be the author of certain pub- 
lications ascribed to him,) says that all the important 

ints were given up by Lord Ashburton to the U. 

tes. 1 might here state, too, that Lord Palmer- 
ston called the whole treaty the Ashburton capita- 
lation,“ declaring that it yielded every thing that 
was of importance to Great Britain, and that all its 
atipulations were to the advantage of the United 
States, and to the sacrifice of the interests of Eng- 
land. Butit is not on such general statements, and 
auch unjust statements, nor on any off-hand expres- 
sions used in debate, though in the roundest terms, 
that this question must turn. He speaks of this mi- 
litary road, but he entirely misplaces it. The road 
which runs from New Brunswick to Canadu follows 
the north side of the St. Jobn’s to the mouth of the 
Madawasca, and then turning northwest, follows that 
stream to Lake Tamariscotla, and (hence over a de- 
ressed part of the higblasds till it strikes the St. 
Lawestice one hundred and seventeen miles below 
Quebec. This is the road which has been always 
used, and there is no other. 

1 admit, it is very convenient for the British go- 
vernment to possess territory through which they 
mey enjoy a road; it is of great value as an avenue 
of communieation in the time of peace; but, as a mi- 
litary communication, it is of no value at all. What 
business can an army ever have there? Besides, it 
is no gorge, no pass, no narrow defile, to be defended 
by a fort. If a fort should be built there an army 
could, at pleasure, make a detour so as to keep out 
of the reach of its guns. It is very useful, | admit, 
in time of peace. But does not every body know, 
military man or not, that unless there is a defile, or 
some narrow place through which troops must pass, 
and which a fortification will command that a mere 
open road must in time of war, be in the power of 
the strongest? If we retained the road by treaty, 
and war came, would not the English take posses- 
sion of it if they could? Would thay be restrained 
by aregard to the treaty of Washington? I have 
never yet heard a reason adduced why tbis commu- 
nication should be regarded as the slightest possible 
advantage in a military point of view. 


By a map published with Ahe speech of the hono- 
rable member from Mussouri, made in the senate, on 
the eee of ratifying the treaty, this well known 
and long used road is laid down probably from the 
same source of error which misled lord Palmerston, 
as following the St. John’s on its south side, to the 
mouth of the St. Francis; thence along that river to 
its source and 4bence, by a single bound, over the 
highlands, to the St. Lawrence, near Quebec. This 
is all imagination. It is called the Valley Road.” 
Valley Road, indeed! Why, sir, it is represented 
as running over the very ridge of the most inacces- 
sible part of the highlands: It is made to cross 
abrupt and broken precipices 2,000 feet high! It is, 
at different points of its imaginary course, from fifty 
to a hundred miles distant from the real road. So 
much, Mr. President, for the greatest boon of milita- 
ry communication conceded to England. It is nothing 
more nor less than a common road, along streams 
and lakes, and over a country, in great part rather 
flat. Ii then passes the heights to the St. Lawrence. 
If war breaks out we shall take it, if we can, and if 
we need it, of which there is not the slightest proba- 
bility. It will never be protected by fortifications, 
and never can be. It will be just as easy to take 
it from England, in case of war, as it would be to 
keep possession of it, if it were our own. 

In regard to the defence of the heights. I shall dis- 
pose of thit subject in a few words. There isa 
ridge of highlands which does approach the river 
St. Lawrence, although itis not true that they over- 
look Quebec; on the contrary, the ridge is at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles. 


It is very natural that military men in England, or 
indeed in any part of Europe, should have attached 
great importance to these mountains. The great 
military authority of England—perhaps the highest 
living military authority—had served in India and 
on the European continent, and it was natural enough 
that he should apply European ideas of military de- 
fences to America. But they are quite inapplicable. 
Highlands such as these were not ordinarily found 
on the great battle fields of Europe. They were 
neither Alps nor Pyrenees, they had no passes and 
never will have. Ihen there were another reason. 
In 1839, an ex parte survey was made, as I have said, 
by captain Mudge and Mr. Featherstonbough, if sur- 
vey it could be called, of the reigon in the north of 
Maine, for the use of the British government. 1 
dare say Mr. Mudge is an intelligent and respectable 
officer; how much personal attention he gave the 
subject I do not know. As to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
he has been in our service, and his authority is not 
worth a straw. These two persons made a report, 
containing this very singular statement: That, in the 
ridge of high lands nearest to the St. Lawrence, 
there was a great hiatus in one particular place, a 
gap of thirty or forty miles, in which the elevation 
did not exceed fifty feet. This was certainly the 
strangest statement that ever was made. eir 
whole report gave but one measurement by the ba- 
rometer, and that measurement stated the height of 
twelve hundred feet. A survey and map were made 
the following year by our own commissioners, Messrs. 
Graham and Talcot, of the topographical corps, and 
professor Renwick, of Columbia college. On this 
map, the very spot where this gap was said to be 
situated is dotted over thickly with figures, showing 
heights varying from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, and forming 
one rough and lofty ridge, marked by abrupt and al- 
most perpendicular precipices. When this map and 
report of Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonbaugh was 
sent to England, the British authorities saw that this 
alleged gap was laid down as an indefensible point, 
and it was probably on that ground alone that they 
desired a line east of that ridge, in order that they 
might guard against access of a hostile power from 
the United States. But in truth there is no such 
gap, not at all; our engineers proved this, and we 
quite well understood it when agreeing to the boun- 
dary. Any man of common sense, military or not, 
must, therefore, now see that nothing can be more 
imaginary or unfounded than the idea that any im- 
portance could attach to the possession of these 
heights. 

Sir, there are two old and well known reads to 
Canada. One by way of Lake Champlain and the 
Richelicu, to Montreal. This is the route which 
armies have traversed so often, in different periods 
of our history. The other Jeads from the Kenebeck 
river to the sources of the Chaudiere and the Du 
Loup, and so to Quebec. This last was the track of 
Arnold’s march. East of this there is no practicable 
communication for troops between Maine and Ca- 
nada, till we go to ibe Madawasca. We had before 
us a report from gen. Wool, while this treaty was in 
negotiation, in which that intelligent officer declares, 
that it is perfectly idle to think of fortifying any 
point east of this road. It is a mountain region, 
through which no army can possibly pass into Ca- 
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nada. And, sir, this avenue to Canada, this practi- 
cable avenue, and only practicable avenue east of 
that by way of Lake Champlain, is left now just as 
it was found by the treaty. The treaty does not 
touch it, nor in any manner affect it all. 


But I must go further. I said that the treaty of 
Washington was a treaty of equivalents, in which 
it was expected that each party should give some- 
thing and receive something. And I am now wil- 
ling to meet anv gentleman, be he a military man or 
not, who will make the assertion tbat, in a military 
point of view, the greatest advantages derived from 
that treaty were on the side of Great Britain. It 
was on this poln! that I wished to say something in 
reply to an honorable member from N. York, (Mr. 
Dickenson), who will have it that in this treaty, 
England supposes that she got the advantage of us. 
Sir, I do not think the military advantages she ob- 
tained by it are worth a rush. But even if they 
were—if she had obtained advantages of the greatest 
value—would it not have been fair in the member 
from New York to state, nevertheless whether there 
were nut equivalent military advantages obtained, 
on our side, in other parts of the line? Would it not 
bave been candid and proper in him, when adverting 
to the military advantages obtained by England in a 
communication between New Brunswick and Cana- 
da, if such advantages there were, to have stated, on 
the other hand, and at the same time, the regaining 
b7 us of Rouse’s Point, at the outlet of Lake Chame 
piain?—an NN which overbalanced all others, 
forty times told. I must be allowed to say, that I 
5 expected thata member from New 
York, above all other men should speak of this trea- 
iy as conferring military advanteges on Great Bri- 
tain, without full equivalents. I listened to it, l oon- 
fess, with uller astonishment. A distinguished mem- 
ber from that state, (Mr. Wright) saw, at the time, 
very clearly the advantages gained by this treaty to 
the U. States and to New York. He voted willingly 
for its ratification, and he never will say that Great 
Britain obtained a balance of advantages in a mili- 
tary point of view. 


Why, how is the state of New York affected by 
this treaty? Sir, is not Rouse’s Point perfectly well 
known, and admitted, by every military man, to be 
the key of Lake Champlain? It commands every 
vessel passing up and down the fake, between New 
York and Canada. 
that this point lay some distance south of the paral- 
lel of 45, which was our boundary line with Canada, 
and, therefore, was within the United States; and 
under this supposition the United States purchased 
the land, and commenced the erection of a strong 
fortress. Buta more accurate survey having been 
made in 1818, by astronomers on both sides, it was 
found that the parallel of 45 ran south of this fortress, 
and thus Rouse’s Point, with the fort upon it, was 
found to be in the British dominions. This disco- 


It had always been supposed 


very created, as well it might, a great sensation here. 


Nono knows this better than the honorable member 
from South Carolina, (Mr: Calhoun,) who was then 
at the head of the war department. As Rouse’s 
Point was no longer ours, we sent our engineers to 
examine the shores of the lake, to find some other 
place or places which we might fortify. They 
made a report, on their return, saying, that there 
were two olher points, some distance south of 
Rouse’s Point, one called Windmill Point, on the 
east side of the lake, and the other called Stoney 
Point, on the west side, which it became necessary 


now to fortify, and they gave an estimate of the 


probable expense. When this treaty was in pro- 
cess of negotiation, we called for the opinion of 
military men respecting the value of Rouse’s Point, 
in order to see whether it was highly desirable to 
obtain it. We had their report before us, in which 
it was stated that the natural and best point for the 
defence of the outlet of Lake Champlain was 
Rouse’s Point. 
this was the case who would look at the map. The 
point projects into the parrowest passage by which 
the waters of the lake pass into the Richelieu. Any 
vessel, passing into or out of the lake, must come 


within point blank range of tbe guns of a fortress | 


erected on this point; and it ran out so far that any 
such vessel must approach tbe fort, head on, for 
several miles, sọ as to be exposed to a reking fire 
from the battery, before she could possibly bring her 
broadside to bear upon the fort at all. It wae very 
different with the points fartber south. Between 
them the passage was much wider; so much so, in- 
deed, that a vessel might pass directly between the 
two, and not be in reach of a point blank ahot from 
either. 

Mr. Dickinson, of N. T. here inte to ask a 
question. Did not the Dutch give us Rouse’s point? 

Mr. W.—Certaioly not. It gave us a little semi- 
circular line, running round the fort, but not includ. 
ing what we had possessed before. And besides, we 


In fact, any body might see that . 
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hed rejected the Dutch line, and the whole point 
now clearly belonged to England. . It was all within 
the British territory. Does the gentleman under- 
stand me now? : 

Mr. Dickinson.—Oh yes, 1 understand you now, 
and. I understood you before. 


Mr. W.—I am glad he does. (A laugh.) I was 
saying that a vessel might pass between the two 
points, Windmill point and Stony point, and escape 
point blanc shot from either. Meanwhile her broad- 
aide could be brought to bear upon either of thom.— 
The forts would be entirely independent of each 
other, and, having no communication, could not ren- 
der each other the least assistance in case of attack. 
But the military men told us, there was no sort of 
question, that Rouse’s point was extremely desira- 
ble as a point of military defence. This is plain 
enough, and I need not spend time to prove it. Of 
one thiog I am certain, that the true road to Canada 
ie by the way of Lake Champlain. This is the old 
path. I take to myself the credit of having said here, 
thirty years ago, speaking of the mode of taking Can- 
ade, that when av American woodsman undortakes 
to fell a tree, Re does not begin by lopping of the 
branches, but strikes his axe at once into the trunk. 
The trunk, in relation to Canada, is Montreal, and 
the river St. Lawrence down to Quebec; and so we 
found in the Jast war. It is not my purpose to scan 
the propriety of military measures (hen adopted, but 
l suppose them to be rather accidental and unfortu- 
nate, that we begun the attack in Upper Canada. It 
would have been beiter military policy, as I suppose, 
to have pushed our whole force by the way of Lake 
_ Champlain, and made a direct movement on Montreal; 
ond tbough we might thereby have lost the glories of 
the battles of the Thames, and of Lundy's lane, and 
of the sortie from Fort Erie, yet we should have 
wen other laurels of equal, and perhaps greater, val- 
ue at Montreal. Once successful in this movement, 
the whole country above would have fallen into our 

wer. Is not this evident to every gentleman?— 

ow Rouse’s point is the best means of defending 
beth the ingress into the lake and the exit from it.— 
Aud I say now, that on the whole frontier of the 
state of New York, with the single exception of the 
narrows below the city, there is not a point of equal 
imponance. I hope this government will last for- 
ever, but, if it does not, and if, in the judgment of 
Heaven, 20 great a calamity should beial us as the 
rupture of this Union, and the state of New York 
Shall thereby be thrown upon her own defences, I 
ask, is there a single point, except the narrows, the 
possession of which she will so much desire? No 
there is not one. And how did we obtain this ad- 
vantage for her? The parallel of 45 north was es- 
tablished by the treaty of 83 as our boundary with 
Canada in that part of the line. But, as I have sta- 
ted, that line was found to run south of Rouse’s 
point. And how did we get back this precious pos- 
session? By running a little semi-circle like that of 
the Dutch king? No; we went back to the old line; 
which had always been supposed to be the true line, 
and tbe establishment of which gave us not only 
Rouse’s point, but a strip of laud containing some 
thirty or furty thousand aeres between the parallel 
of and the old line. ; 


The same arrangement gave us a similar advan- 
tage in Vermont; and I have never heard that the 
constituents of my friend near me, (Mr. Pnelps,) 
made amy complaint of the treaty. ‘The state got 
about aixty or seventy thousand acres, including sev- 
eral villages, which would otherwise have been left 
on the British side of the line. We received Rouse’s 
peon and this additional land, as one of the equiva- 

emts for the cession of territory made in Maine.— 

And what did we do for New Hampshire? There 
was an ancient dispute as to which was the north- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut river. There 
were several streams; either of which might be in- 
aisted on as tbe true boundary. But we claimed 
that called Hall's stream. This had not formally 
bsen allowed; the Dutch award did not give to New 
Hampshire what she claimed; anc Mr. Van Ness, 
our commissioner, appointed under the treaty of 
G bent, after examining the grouad, came to the con- 
clusion, tbat we were not entitled to Hall's stream. 
1 thought that we were so entitled, although I admit 
that Hall's stream does not join the Connecticut riv. 
er till after it has passed the parallel of 45. By the 
treaty of Washibgton this demand was agreed to, and 
it gave New Hampshire one hundred thousand acres 
of land. I do not say that we obtained this wrong- 
fully; but l do say that we got that which Mr. Van 
Ness bed doubted our right to. I thought the claim 
just, however, and the live was established accord- 
ingiy. And here let me say once for all, that if we 
bad gone for arbitration, we should inevitably have 
lost what the treaty gave to Vermont and New York; 
because all that wae clear matter of cession, and not 
adjustment of doubtful boundary. 


complaint it may be called—is, that when he spoke 
of cessions made to England by the treaty of Wash- 

ington, a treaty which proposed to proceed on the 
ground of mutual concessions, equivalents, and con- 
siderations—when referring to such a treaty to show 
the concessions made to England, he did not consider 
it necessary to state, on the other hand, the corres- 
ponding cessions made by England to us. And I say 
again, that the cession of Rouse’s point by her, must 
be, and is considered by those best capable of appre- 
ciating its value, of more impurtance than all the. 
cessions which we made to England in a military 
point; and to show how our government have re- 

garded its importance, let me remind you, that imme- 
diately on the close of the last war, although the 
country was heavily in debt, there was nothing to 
which the government addressed itself with more 
zeal than to fortify this point, as the natural defence 
of Lake Champlain. As early as as 1816, the gov- 
eroment paid twenty or thirty thousand dollars for 

the site, and went on with the work at an expense of 
one hundred thousand dollars. But in 1818, the as- 
tronomers, appointed on both sides, found 4 was on 
the English side of the boundary. That, of course, 
terminated our operations. But that is not all. How 
did our government regard the acquisition by the 
treaty of Washington? Why the ink with which 
that treaty was signed was hardly dry, when the 
most eminent engineers were despatched to that 
place, who examined its strength and proceeded to 
renew and rebuild it. And no military work—not 
even the fortifications for the defence of the narrows, 
approaching the harbor of New York, has been pro- 
ceeded with by the government with more zeal.— 
Having said so mucb, sir, I will merely add, that if 
gentlemen desire to obtain more information on this 
important subject, they may consult the head of the 
engineer corps, Col. Totten, and Commodore Morris, 
who went there by instructions to examine it, and 
who reported thereon. 


Aad here, sir, I conclude my remarks on tbe ques- 
tion of the northeastern boundary. 


And now leave it to the country to say, whether 
this question, this troublesome, and annoying, and 
dangerous question, which had lasted through the 
ordinary length of two generations, having now been 
taken up, in 1841, was not well settled, aod prompt- 
ly settled? Whether it was not well settled for Maine 
and Massachusetts, and well settled for the whole 
country? And whether in the opinion of all fair and 
candid men, the complaint about it which we hear 
at this day, does not arise entirely from a desire that 
those connected with the aecomplishment of a mea- 
sure so important ta the peace of the country should 
not be allowed to derive too much credit from 1t 


Mr. President, the destruction of the steamboat 
„Caroline,“ in the harbor of Schlosser, by a British 
force, in December, 1837, and the arrest of Alexan- 
der McLeod, a British subject composing part of 
that force, four years afterwards, by the authorities 
of New York, and his trial for an alleged murder 
committed by him on that occasion, have been sub- 
jects of remark, here and elsewhere, at this session 
of congress. They are connected subjects, and call, 
in the first place, for a brief historical narrative 

In the year 1837 a civil commotion or rebellion, 
which had broken out in Canada, had been sup- 
pressed, and many persons engaged in it had fled to 


I think that I ought now to relieve the senate from 
any further remarks on this northeastern boundary. 
I say that it was a favorable arrangement, both to 
Maine and Massachusetts. and that nine tenths of 
their people are well satisfied with it; and I say also, 
that it was advantageous to New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York. And I say, further, that it 
gave up no important military point, but, on the con- 
trary, obtained one of the greatest consequence and 
value. And here! Jeave that part of the case for 
the consideration of the senate and the country. 

{Here the senate adjourned.) 


April 7. 

Mr. Wessrrr resumed. Yesterday I read an ex- 
tract from the proceedings in the British parliament 
of a despatch from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Fox, in 
which Lord Palmerston says—that the British gov- 
ernment, as early as 1840. had perceived that they 
never could come to a settlement of this controversy 
with the government of Mr. Van Buren. I do not 
wish to say whether the fault was more on one side 
than the other; but I wish to bar, in the first place, 
any inference of an improper character which may 
be drawn from that statement of the British secreta- 
ry of foreiga affairs. It was not, that they looked 
forward to a change which should bring gentlemen 
into power more pliable, more agreeable to the pur- 
poses of England. No, sir, those remarksef Lord 
Palmerston, whether true or false, were not caused 
by any peculiar stoutness or stiffness which Mr. Van 
Buren had ever maintained on uur side of the merits 
of the question. The merits of the boundary ques- 
tion were never discussed by Mr. Van Buren to any 
extent. The thing that his administration discussed 
was the formation of a convention of exploration and 
arbitration to settle the question. A few years be- 
fore this despatch of Lord Palmerston to Mr. Fox, 
the two governments, as I have repeatedly said, had 
agreed how the question should be settled. They 
bau agreed that there should be an exploration.— 
Mr. Van Buren had proposed and urged arbitration 
also. England had agreed to this, at his request.— 
The governments had N to these two principles, 
therefore, long before the date of that letter of Lord 
Palmerston; and from that agreement, till near 
the close of Mr. Van Buren's administration, the 
whole correspondence turned on the arrangement of 
details of a convention for arbitration, according to 
the stipulation of the parties. Therefore, it was not 
on account of any notion that Mr. Van Buren stood 
up for American questions better than others. It 
was because these subordinate questions respecting 
the convention for arbitration had got into so much 
complexity—so embarrassed with projects and coun- 
ter projects—had become so difficult and entangled, 
and because every effert to disentangle them had 
oade the matter worse. On this account alone Lord 
Palmerston had made the remarks. I wish to draw 
no inference that would be injurious to others, to 
make no imputation on Mr. Van Buren. But it is 
necessary to remember, that this dispute bad run on 
for years, and was likely to run on forever, though 
the main principles had raha been agreed on, viz: 
exploration and arbitration. It was an endless dis- 
cussion of details, and forms of proceeding, in which 
the parties receded farther and farther from each 
other every day. 


One thing more, sir, by way of ay tn ret 
8 . 1 the United States. In the autumn of that year these 
fect, the place which Gen. Wool recommended in | Persons, associating with themselves many persons 
1838, to be fortified, was a few miles further east, of lawless character in the United States, made ac- 
towards the waters of the Penobscot river; then Ar- tual war on Canada, and took possession of Navy 
nold’s route; but, generally, the remark I made was Island, belonging to England, in the Niagara river. 
perfectly true, that east of that line there has not | [t may be the safest course to give an account of 
been a road or passage. The honorable member these occurrences from official sources. Mr. Van 
from New York yesterday produced extracts from Buren thus recites the facts, as the government of 
certain debates in parliament respecting the impor- the United States understood them, in his message 
tance of the territory ceded to England in ə militar of December, 1838: 
int of view. J beg to refer to some others whic “I had hoped that the respect for the laws and rc- 

hold in my hand, but which I shall not read,—the | gard for the peace and honor of their own country, 
speecbes of Sir Charles Napier, Lord Palmerston, | which bas ever characterized the citizens of the 0. 
Sir Howard Douglass, &., as an offset to those | States, would have prevented any portion of them 

uoted by the honorable member. But I do not from using any means lo promote insurrection in - 
think it of importance to balance those opinions | the territory of a power with which we are at peace, 
against each other. Some gentlemen appear to en- und with which the United States are desirous of 
tertain one set of opinions, some another, and, for maintaining the most friendly relations. I regret 
my own part, | candidly admit that by both, one and | deeply, however, to be obligud to inform you that 
the other, facts are overstated. I do not believe, sir, | this has not been the case. 
that anything, in a military point of view, ceded by | ‘Information has been given to me, derived from 
us to El. gland, is of any consequence to us or to her; | official and other sources, that many citizens of the 
or that anything important, in that respect, was ce- United Siates have associated together to make hog- 
ded by either party, except one thing, that is Rouse’s | tile incursions from our territory into Canada, and 
point. 1 do believe it was an acquisition of impor. | to aiil and abet insurrection there; in violation of the 
tance to repossess ourselves of the site of that lort- obligations and laws of the United States, and in 
reas, and to that point I shall proceed to make a few | open disregard of their own duties as citizens. This 
remarks that escaped me yesterday. I do not com- information has been in part confirmed, by a hostile 
plain here that the member from New York bas un- invasion actually made by citizens of the U. States, 
derrated the importance of that acquisition. He has in conjunction with Canadiaus aod others, and ac- 
not spoken of it. But what 1 do complain of—if| companied by a forcible seizure of the property of 
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our citizens, and application thereof to the prose- 
cution of military operations against the authorities 
and people of Canada. The results of these crimi- 
nal assaults upon the peace and order of a neighbor- 
ing country have been, as was to be expected, fatal. 
ly destructive to the misguided or deluded persons 
engaged in them, and highly injurious to those in 
whose behalf they were professed to have been un 

dertaken. The authorities in Canada, from intelli- 
gence received of such intended movements among 
our citizens, have felt themselves obliged to take 
precautionary measures against them, have actually 
embodied the militia, and assumed an attitude to re- 
pel an invasion, to which they believed the colonies 
were exposed from the United States. A state of 
feeling on both sides of the frontier has thus been 
produced, which called for prompt and vigorous in- 
terference.” 

The following is the British account of the same 
occurrence: 

“In this state of things a small band of Canadian 
refugees, who had taken shelter in the state of New 
York, formed a league with anumber of the citizens 
of the United States for the purpose of invading the 
British territory, uot to join a party engaged in civil 
war, because civil war at that time in Canada there 
was nore, but in order to commit, within the British 
territory, the crimes of robbery, arson, and murder. 

“By a neglect on the part of that government, (N. 
York), which seems to admit of but one explanation, 
the store houses which contained the arms and am- 
munition of the state were left unguarded, and were 
consequently broken open by this gang, who carried 
off thence in open day, and in the most public man- 
ner, cannon and their implements of war. 


“After some days’ preparation these people pro- 
ceeded, without any interruption from the govern 
ment or authorities of the state of New York, and 
under the command of an American citizen, to in- 
wade and occupy Navy Island, and part of the British 
territory; and, having engaged the steamboat Caro- 
line, which, for their special service, was cut out of 
the ice, in which she had been enclosed in the port 
of Buffalo, they had used her for the purpose of bring- 
ing over to Navy Island, from the United States ter- 
ritory, men, arms, ammunition, stores and provi- 
gions. 

‘The preparations made for this invasion of Bri- 
tish territory by a band of men organized, armed, 
and equipped within the United States, and consist 
ing partly of British subjects and partly of American 
citizens, had induced the British authorities to sta- 
tion a military force at Chippewa, to repel the threat- 
ened invasion, anu to delend her majesty's territory. 
The commander of that tort, seeing thal the Caroline 
was used as a means of supply and reinforcement for 
the invaders, who had occupied Navy Island, judged 
that the capture and destruction of that vessel would 
prevent supplies and reinforcements from passing 
over to the island, and would, moreover, deprive the 
force on the island of the means of passing over to 
the British territory on the mam land.“ 


According to the British account, the expedition 
sent to capture the Caroline expected to find her at 
Navy Island but when the commanding officer came 
round the point of the island in the night he found 
that she was moored to the other shore. This did 
not deter him from making the capture. In that 
capture a citizen of the United States by the name 
of Ducfree lost his life; the British authorities pre 
tend, by a chance shot by one of his own party; the 
American, by a shot from one of the British party. 

This transaction took place on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1837, in Ihe first year of Mr. Van Bureu's 
administration; and no svoner was it known here, 
and made the subject of a communication by Mr. 
Forsythe to Mr. Fox, than the latter avowed it, as 
an act done by the British authorities, and justified 
it, as a proper and necessary measure of sell-de- 
fence. Observe, sir, if you please, that the Caro- 
line was destroyed in December, 1837, and Mr. 
Fox’s avowal of that destruction, as a government 
act, and his justification of it, were made in January 
following, so soon as knowledge of the occurrence 
reached Washington. Now, sir, if the avowal of 
the British minister, made in the name of his go- 
vernment, was a sufficient authentic avowal, why, 
then, from that moment, the government of Great 
Britain became responsible for the act, and the U. 
States was to look to that government for reparation 
or redress, or whatever act, or acknowledgment, or 
‘apology, the case called for. Jf Mr- Fox's letter 
was proper proof that the destruction of the Caroline 
was an act of public force, then the government of 
Great Britain was directly responsible to the govern- 


time the United States government did first learn, 
by sufficient evidence and authority, that the British 
government had avowed the destruction of the Ca- 
roline as its own act. 


and never disapproved. This avowal, and the ac- 
count of the transaction, reached London in Februa- 


ry, 1838. Lord Palmerston thinks that, in conversa- 


tion with Mr. Stevenson, not long subsequent, he in- 


timated distinctly, that the destruction of the ves- 


sel would turn out to be justifiable. At all events, 
it is certain, that, on the 22d of May, 1838, in an 


official note to lord Palmerston, written by instruc- 


tions from his government, demanding reparation 
for her destruction, Mr. Stevenson did state, that 
“the governmeot of the United States did consi- 
der that transaction, as an outrage upon the United 
States, and a violation of United States territory, 
committed by British troops, planned and executed 
by the lieutenant governor of Upper Canada.“ It is 
clear then that the government of the United States 
so understood the matter, when it gave Mr. Steven- 
son the instructions;‘an which he made this demand. 
The administration knew full well, that the expedi- 
tion was a public expedition, set on foot by the au- 
thorities of Canada, avowed here, immediately, by 
Mr. Fox as an act for which the British government 
took upon itself the responsibility, and never disa- 
vowed bye that government at any time or in any 
way. 

And now, sir, why was this aggression on the ter- 


ritory of the United States, why was this indignity 
suffered to remain unvindicated and unredressed for 
Why was no answer made, and none 
insisted on, to Mr. Stevenson’s official and direct de- 


three years? 


mand for reparation? The jealous guardians of na- 
tional honor, so tenaciously alive to what took place 
in 1842, what opiate had drugged their patriotism 
for so many years? Whose fault was it that, up to 
1841, the government of Great Britain had been 
brought to no acknowledgment, no explanation, no 
apology? This long and unbroken slumber over pub- 
lic outrage and national dignity, who indulged in it? 
Nay, if the government of the United States thought 
it had not sufficient evidence that the outrage was, as 
it had declared it to be itself, a public outrage, then 
it was a private outrage, the invasion of our territory, 
and the murder of an American citizen, without any 
justification; and had it not become hizh time that 
such an outrage were redressed? 


Sir, there is no escape from this. The adminis- 
tratioa of Mr. Van Buren knew perfectly well that 
the destruction of the Caroline was an act of public 
force, done by the British authorities in Canada.— 
They knew it had never been disavowed at home.— 
The act was a wrongful one on the part of the Ca- 
nadian forces They hade no right to mvade the ter- 
ritory of the United States, It was an aggression 
for which satisfoction was duc, and sbould have 
been insisted on immediately, and insisted on per- 
severingly. But thts was not done. The adminis- 
tration slept, and slept on, and would have slept till 
this time, if it had not been waked by the arrest of 
McLeod. Being on this side of the line, and making 
foulish and lalse boasts of his martial achievements, 
McLeod was arrested in November, 1840, on a charge 
for the murder of Durlee, in capturing the Caroline, 
and committed io prison by the authorities of New 
York. He was bailed; but violence and mobs over- 
awed the courts, and he was remanded to jail.— 
This was animportant and very exciting ocourrence. 
Mr. Fox made a eeinand for his immediate release. 
The administration of Mr. Van Buren roused itself, 
and looked round tu ascertain its position. Mr. Fox 
again asserted, that the destruction of the Carolipe 
was an act of public force, done by public authority, 
and avowed by the English government, as the Ame- 
rican government had long before known. To this 
Mr. Forsythe replied, in a note of December 26, 
1840, thus: “If the destruction of the Caroline was a 
public act of persons in her majesty’s service, obey- 
ing the order of her superior authorities, this fact 
has not before been communicated to the govern- 
ment of the United States by a person authorised to 
make the admission.“ Certainly Mr. President, it is 
not easy to reconcite this language with the instruc- 
tions, under which Mr. Stevenson made his demand, 
of May, 1833, and which demand he accompanied 
with the declaration, that the act was planned and 
executed by the authorities of Canada. Whether 
the act of the governor had or had not been approv- 
ed at home, the government of the United States. 
one would think, could hardly need to be informed, 
in 1840, that that act was committed by persons in 
her majesty's service, obeying the order of their su- 


ment of the United States; and of the British govern- | perior authorities. Mr. Fursythe adds, very property, 
mentilrreetty, aud the Urrtish government only. Was iht in he for tue coats tu decide on the valiatta 
entistactioh to be Adenau, Nothing was mne i pot the detone koe weriay of remark (nal, re Gas 


tely done; the matter was suifered to he, aud grow [letter of Deven ver 26, 1840, Mr. Forsythe 


cow: 


coul; but it afterwards became a question, at what! plains, that up to that day the government of the U. 


r 


1 


Now, in the first place, there 
was no direct avowal of Mr. Fox made at the time, 
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beeps had not become acquainted with the views 


and intentions of the government of England respect- 

ing tbe destruction gf the Caroline! Now, Mr. Pree 

sident, this was the state of things in the winter of 

1840, 41. and on the 4th of March, 1841, when gen. 

hdl H. Harrison bécame president of the United 
tates. 


Fox wrote to the department of state a letter, in 
which, after referring to his original correspondence 
with Mr. Forsythe, in which he had avowed and 
justified the capture of the Caroline as an act of ne- 
cessary deſence, he proceeded to say: 

“The undersigned is directed, in the first place, to 
make known to the government of the U. States, 
that her majesty's government entirely approve of 
the course pursued by the undersigned in that corres- 
pondence, and of the language adopted by him in the 
official letters above mentioned. 


demand from the government of the United States, 


immediate release of Mr. Alexander McLeod. ‘| 


“The grounds upon which the British government 
make this demand upon the government of the U. 
States are these: That the transaction, on account of 
which Mr. McLeod has been arrested and is to be 
put upon his trial, was a transaction of a public cha- 
racler, planned and executed by persons duly empow- 
ered by her majesty’s colonial authorities to take any 
steps, and do any acts, which might be necessary for 
the defence of her majesty’s territories, and for the 
protection of her majesty subjects; and that, conse- 


7. 


On the 12th of the same month of March, Mr. | 


“And the undersigned is now instructed again io 


formally, in the name of the British government, the | 


quently, those subjects of her majesty, who engaged 


in that transaction, were performing an act of public 
duty for which they cannot be made personally and 
individually answerable to the laws and tribunals of 
any foreign country. 


“The transaction may have been, as her majesty's - 


government are of opinion that it was, a juatifiable 
employment of force fur the purpose of defendi 

the British territory from the unprovoked attack of 
a band of British rebels and American pirates, who, 
having been permitted to arm and organize them- 
selves within the territory of the U. States, had ace 
tually insaded and occupied a portion of the territo» 
ry ol her majesty; or it may have been, as alleged 
by Mr. Forsythe in his note to the undersigned of the 
26th of December, ‘a most unjustifiable invasion, in 
time of peace, of the territory of the U. States.. 
But it is a question essentially of a political and in- 
ternational kind, which can be discussed and settled 


only between the two governments, and which the . 


courts of justice of the state of New York cannot 
by possibility have any means of judging, or any right 
of deciding.” ; P 
The British government insisted that it must have 
been known, and was well known, lonz before, that 
it had avowed and justified the capture of the Caro 
line, and taken upon itself the responsibility. Mr. 
Forsythe. a9 you have seen, sir, in his note of De- 
cember 26th, had s:id, that fact had not been before 
communicated by a person authorized to make the 
admission. Well, sir, then, what was now to be 
done? 
the act by the Britisn government, and a furmal de- 
mand for McLeod's immediate release. And how 
did Gen. Harrisun’s adininistration treat this? Sir, 
Just as it ought to have treated it. It was not poor 
and mean enough in its intercourse with a foreign 
government, to make any refleclionson its predeces- 
sors, or appear to strike out a new path for itsell.—— 
It did not seek to derogate, in the slightest degree, 


from the propriety of what had been said aud done 


by Mr Van Buren and Mr. Forsythe, whatever emi- 
nent example it might have found, for such a course 
of conduct. No; it rather adopted what Mr. For- 


sy the had said in December, to wit, that at that time 
no authentic avowal had been communicated to the - 


United States. But now an avowal bad been made, 
on the authority of the government itself ; and Gen. 
Harrison acted, and rightly acted, on the case made 
by.this avowal. And what opinions did be form, and 
what course did he puraue, in a crisis, and io regard 
to transactions, 30 intimately connected with the 
peace and honor of the country? ». CAD 
Sir, in the first place, Geo. Harrison was of opi- 
nion that the entering of the Untied States territory, 
by British troops, for the purpose of capturing or 
destroying the Caroline, was unjustifiable. That it 
was an aggression, a violation of the territory of the 
United States. Not that the British forces might 
not have destroyed that vessel, if they could have 
found ber on their own side of the Jine; for she was 
unlawfully employed—she was assisting to make war 
on Canana. But she could not be fuslowed into a 
port yf ine Uniled States, and there captured. nns 


„us at okence te tne dignity and sovefennly of thas. 


sUverument, lor which apuiugy alld saiisiuciivn Ought 
lung since to have been oblaimed, aud wluch apolugy 
‘ ig E "fey 


7 


Here was a new, fresh, and direct avowal of 
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and satisfaction it was not yet 400 late to demand.— 
This was C > Harrison's opinion. 

In the neat place, and on the other hand, General 
Hafrison was of opinion that the arrest and detention 
of McLeod was contrary to the law of nations.— 
McLeod was a soldier, acting under the authority of 
his government, and obeying orders which he was 
bound to obey. It was absurd to say that a soldier, 
who most obey orders or be shot, may still be hang 
ed if be does obey them. Was Gen. Harrison to 
turn aside from fac ing the British lion, and fall on a 
lamb? Was he to quail before the crown of England, 
and take vengeance on a private soldier? No, sir, 
that was not in character for Wm. H. Harrison. He 

held the British government responsible; he died, to 
the great grief of his country, but in the time of bis 
zuocessor that responsibility was justly appealed to, 
and satisfactorily fulfilled. 

Mr. Fox’s letter, written under instructions from 
Lord Palmerston, was a little peremptory, and some 
expressions were regarded as not quite courteous 
and conciliatory. This caused some hesitation; but 
Gen. Harrison said that he would not cavil at phras- 
es, since, in the main, the British complaint was well 
founded, and we ought at once to do what we could 
to pines ourselves right, 

ir, the members of the administration were all 
of one mind on this occasion. Gen. Harrison, bim- 
self a man of large genera) reading and long expe- 
rience, was decidedly of opinion that McLeod could 
not be Jawfully holden to answer, in the courts of 
New York, for what had been done by him, as a sol. 
dier, under superior orders. All the members of the 
~ administration were of the same opinion, witbout 
doubt or hesitation. I may, without impropriety, 
say, that Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Badger, and Mr. Granger were not all likely to come 
to an erroneous conclusion on this question of public 
law, after they had given it full consideration and 
examination. 


Mr. Fox's letter was answered, and from tbat an- 
swer | will read an extragt: 

“Mr. Fox informs the government of the U. States 
that Fe is instructed to make known to it that the go- 
vernment of her msjesty enurely approve the course 
Delite by him in his correspondence with Mr. 

orsyth in December last, and the language adopted 
by him on that occasion; and that the government 
have instructed him ‘again to demand from the go- 
vernment of the United States, formally in the name 
of the British government, the immediate release of 
Alexander McLeod;’ that ‘the grounds upon which 
the British gover::ment make this demand upon the 
government of the, U. S. are these: ‘That the transac- 
tion on account of which McLeod has been arrested, 
and is to be put upon his trial, was a transaction of 
a public character, planned and executed by per- 
sons duly empowered by her majesty’s colonial au- 
thorities to take any steps and to do any acts which 
might be necessary for the defence of her majesty’s 
territories, and for the protection of her majesty's 
subjects; and that, consequently, those subjects of 
her majesty who engaged in that transaction were 
performing an act of public duty, for which they 
cannot be made personally and individually answe- 
rable to the laws aod tribunals of any foreign coun- 
t 


“The president is not certain that he understands 
precisely the meaning intended by her majesty’s go- 
vernment to be conveyed by the foregoing instruc- 
tion. 

“This doubt has occasioned with the president 
some hesitation; but he inclines to take it for grant- 
ed that the main purpose of the instruction was to 
cause it to be signified to the government of the U. 
States that the attack on the steamboat ‘Caroline’ 
wasan actof public force, done by the British co- 
lonia! authorities, and fully recognised by the queen's 
government at home; and that, conrequently, no in- 
dividual concerned in that transuetion can, accord- 
ing to the just principles of the laws of nations, be 
held personally answerable, in the ordinary courts 
of law, as for private offence, and, that upon this 
avowael of her majesty’s government, Alexander 
MicLeud, uow imprisoned on an indietment for mur- 
der, alledged to have been committed in that attack, 
ought to be relvased by such proceedings as are 
usual and are suitable to the case. 

“The president adopted the couclusion, that no- 

- thing more than this could have been intended to be 
expressed, from tbe consideration that her majesty’s 
3 must be fully aware that, in the United 

tes, as in England, persons confined under judi- 
Gial process can be released ſrom that confinement 
only by Judicial process. In either couutry, as the 
undersigned supposes, can the arm oi the execulive 
power interfere, directly or forciuly, to release or 
deliver the prisoner. His discharge must be sought 
in a manner contormable to the principles of the 
law and the proceedings of courts of judicature. If 


an indictment like that which has been found against 


Alexander McLeod, and under ciréumstances like 


those which belong to his case, were pending in one 
of the courts of England, there is no doubt that the 


law officer of the crown might enter a nolle prose- 


qui, or that the prisoner might cause himself to be 


brought up on habeas corpus and discharged, if his 
ground of discharge should be adjudged sufficient, 
or that he might prove the same facts, and insist on 
the same defence or exemption on bis trial. 

“All these are legal modes of proceeding, well 
known to the laws and practice of both countries.— 
But the undersigned does not suppose that, ifsuch a 
case were to arise in England, the power of the exe 
culive government could be exerted in any more 
direct manner. 

“Even in the case of ambassadors and other pub- 
lie ministers, whose right to exemption from arrest 
is personal, requiring no fact to be ascertained but 
the mere fact of diplomatic character, and to arrest 
whom is sometimes made a highly penal offence, if 
the arrest be actually made, it must be discharged 
by application to the courts of law. 


«It is understood that Alexander McLeod is hold- 
en, as well on civil as on criminal process, for acts 
alleged to have been done by him in the attack on 
the ‘Caroline,’ and his defence on ground of acquit- 
tal must be the same in both cases. And this strong- 
ly illustrates, as the undersigned conceives, the pro- 
priety of the foregoing observations; since it is quite 
clear that the execulive government cannot inter- 
fere to arrest a civil suit between private parties in 
any stage of its progress, but that such suit must go 
on to its regular judicial termination. If, therefore, 
any course different fron such as have been now 
mentioned was in contemplation of her majesty’s 
government, something would sce to have been ex- 

ected from the government of the United States as 
ittle conformable to the laws and usages of the 
English government as to those of the United States, 
and to which this government cannot accede. 

“The government of the United States therefore, 
cling upon the presumption which is already adopt- 
ed, that nothing extraordinary or unusual was ex- 
pected or requested of it, decided on the reception 
of Mr. Fox's note, to take such measures as the oc- 
casion and ils own duly appeared to require. 

“In his note to Mr. Fox of the 26th of December 
last, Mr. Forsyth, the secretary of state of the U. 
States, observes, that, ‘if the destruction of the Ca- 
roline was a public act of persons in ber Majesty's 
service, obeying the order of their superior authori- 
ties, this fact has not been before «communicated to 
the government of the United States by any person 
authorised to make the admission; and it will be for 
the court, which has taken cognizance of the offence 
with which Mr. McLeod is charged, to decide upon 
its validity when legally established before 11; and 
adds: ‘The president deems this a proper occasion 
to remind the government of her Britannic majesty 
that the case of the Caroline has long since been 
brought to the attention of her majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, who, up to this 
day, has not communicated its decision thereupon. 
It is hoped the government of her majesty will per- 
ceive the importance of no longer leaving the go- 
vernment of the United States uninformed of its 
views and intentions upon a subject which has na- 
turally produced much exasperation, and which has 
lead to such grave consequences.’ 


„The communication of the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Caroline’ was an act of public force b 
the British authorities being formally communicated 
to the governmentof the United States by Mr. Fox's 
note, the case assumes a different aspect. 

The government of the United States entertains 
no doubt that, after this avowal of the transaction 
as a public transaction, authorised and undertaken 
by the British authorities, individuals concerned in it 
ought not, by the principles of public law and the 
general usage of civilized states, to be holden per- 
sonally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of jaw 
for their participation in it. And the president pre- 
sumes that it can hardly be necessary to say that the 
American people, not distrustful of their ability to 
redress public wrongs by public means, cannot de- 
sire the punishment of individuals when the act com- 
plained of is declared to have been the act of the go- 
vernment itself. 

_ “Soon after the date of Mr. Fox’snote an instruc- 
tion was given to the attorney general of the United 
States from this department, by direction of the pre- 
sident, which fully gets forth the opinions of this go- 
vernment on the subject uf Mr. McLeod's imprison- 
ment, a copy of which instruction the undersigned 
has the honor herewith to enciose. 

“The iudictnent against McLeod is pending ino 
state court; but his rights, whatever they may be 
are no less safu, it is to be presumed, than if bo were 
holden to answer in one of this government. 
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“He demands immunity from personal responsibi- 
lity by virtue of the law of nations; and that law, in 
civilized states is to be respected in all courts. None 
is either so high or so low as to escape from its au- 
bales in cases to which its rules and principles 
apply. P 

And now, sir, who will deny that this decision 
was entirely correct? Who will deny that this ar- 
rest of McLeod, and this threatening to hang him, 
was just cause of offence to the British government 
Sir, what should we have thought ourselves, in a 
like case? 1f United States troops by the lawful au- 
thority of their government, were ordered to pass 
over the line of boundary, for any purpose—retalia- 
tion, reprisal, fresh pursuit of an enemy, or any 
thing else—and the government of the territory in- 
vaded, not bringing our government to account, but 
sleeping three rn over the affront, shout then 
snatch up one of our citizens found in its jurisdic- 
tion, and who had been one of the force, and pro- 
ceed to try, condemn, and execute him, sir, would 
not the whole country have risen up like one man? 
Should we have submitted to it for a moment? Sup- 

ose that now, by order of the president, and in con- 
ormity to law, an American army should enter Ca- 
nada, or Oregon, for any purpose which the govern- 
ment of the Uniſed States thought just, and was 
ready to defend, and the British government, turning 
away from demanding responsibility or satisfaction 
from as, should seize an individual soldier, try him, 
convict him, and execute him, sir, should we not de 
clare war at once, or make war? Would this be 
submitted to fora moment? Isthere a man with an 
American heart in his bosom, who would keep still 
and be silent, in the face of such an outrage on pub- 
lic law, and such an insult to the flag and sovereign- 
ty of his country? Who would endure that an Ame- 
rican soldier, acting in obedience to lawful authority, 
and with the eagle and the stars and stripes over his 
head, should be arrested, tried, and executed as a 
private murderer? Sir, if we had received such an 
insult, and attonement had not been instantiy made, 
we should have avenged it at any expense of treasure 
and of blood. A manly feeling of honor and cha- 
racter, then, a sense of justice, and respect for the 
opinion of the civilized world, a conviction of what 
would have been our own conduct, ina like case, 
called on gen. Harrison to do exactly what he did. 


England had assumed her proper responsibility, 
and what was it? She had made an aggression upon 
the United States by entering her territory for a 
belligerent purpose. She had invaded the sanctity 
of our territorial rights. As to the mere destruction 
of the vessel, if perpetrated on the Canadian side. it 
would have been quite justifiable. The persons en- 
gaged tn that vessel were it is to be remembered 
violating the laws of their own country, as well as 
the laws of nations some of them suffered for that 
offence, and I wish all had suffered. 

Mr. Allen here desired to know where the proof 
was of the fact that the Carolme was engaged? Was 
5 any Siia A the fact? 

r. Webster— Yes; there is proof—abundant A 
The fact that the vessel ea engaged ahi a 
lieve, pretty well proved on the trial and conviction 
of Van Rensselaer. But, besides, there is abundant 
proof in the department of state, in the evidence 
taken in Canada by the authorities there, and sent to 
Great Britain, and which could be confirmed by any 
body who lived any where from Buffalo down to 
Schlosser. It was proved by the res geste What 
was the condition and conduct of the Caroline? Mr. 


J | Stevenson, making the best case he could for the 


United States, said that she was cleared out at Buf- 
falo, in the latter part of December, to ply between 
Buffalo and Schlosser, on the same side of the river 
a few miles below. Lord Palinerston, with his usual 
sarcasm, and with more than a usual occasion for 
the application of that sarcasm, said, “It was very 
true she was cleard out; but Mr. Stevenson forgot 
that she was also “cut out” of the ice in which she 
had been laid up for the winter; and that in depart- 
ing from Buffalo, instead of going down to Schlosser 
she went down to Navy Island;” and his lordship 
chia Bitten new stele of traffic made it ne- 
cessary to have a steamboat plying, in the de 
winter between Buffalo and Schlosser, when ae 
between those two places on the shore there was a 
very convenient railroad?” Iwill most respectfully 
suggest all this to the consideration of the chairman 
of the committee on foreign relations. And, as fur- 
ther evidence, I will state the entire omission of the 
government of the United States, during the whole 
of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, to make any de- 
mand for reparation for the Property destroved. So 
far as Í remeber, such a suggestion was tie ver made. 
But one thing I do very well remember, and dnn 
that a person Who had some interest in tie property, 
came to the city of Washington, and thought of wak- 
ing an application to the government, in the time of 
Mr. Van Buren, for indemnity. 
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Well, he was told that the sooner he shut his 
mouth on that subject the better, for he himself, 
knowing that the purpose to which the vessel was to 
be applied, came within the purview of the statutes 
of the United States against fitting out hostile expe- 
ditions against countries with which the U. States 
were at peace, was liable to prosecution; and he, 
ever afterwards, profiting by this friendly admoni- 
tion, held his peace. That was another piece of 
evidence which 1 respectfully submit to the conside- 
ration of the chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. 

Well, sir, McLeod’s case went on in the court of 
New York, and I was utterly surprised at the deci- 
sion of that court on the habeas corpus. On the peril 
and at the risk of my professional reputation, I now 
say, that dhe opinion of the court of New York, in 
that case, is not a respectable opinion, either on sc- 
count of the result at which it arrives, or the reason- 
ing on which it proceeds.“ 


McLeod was tried and acquitted; there being no 
proof that he had killed Durfee. Congress after- 
wards passed an act, that, if such cases should arise 
hereafter, they should be immediately transferred 
to the courts of the United States. That was a ne- 
cessary and proper law. It was requisite, in order 
to enable the government of the United States to 
maintain the peace of the country. And it was per- 
fectly constitutional; because it is a just and import- 
ant principle, quite a fundamental principle, indeed, 
that the judicial power of (he general government 
should be co-extensive with ita legislative and exe- 
cutive powers. When the authority and duty of 
this government is to be judicially discussed and de 
cided, that decision must be in the courts of the U. 
States, or else that which holds the government to- 
gether would become a band of straw. McLeod 
having been acquitted, put an end to all question 
concerning his case, and congress having passed a 
law providing fer such cases in future, it only re- 
mained thata pegs explanation and apology—all 
that a nation of high honor could ark, or a nation of 
high honor could give—should be obtained for the 
violation of territorial sovereignty; and that was ob- 
tained. Not obtained in Mr. Van Buren’s time, but 
obtained concurrently with the settlement of other 
questions, in 1842. Appendix. 

Before Mr. Fox's letter was answered, sir, the 
president had directed the attorney general to pro- 
ceed to New York, with copies of the official corres- 
pendence, and with instructions to signify to the go- 
vernor of New York the judgment which had been 
formed here.t These institutions have been referred 
to, and they are public. The moment was critical. 
A mob had arrested judicial proceedings on the 
frontier. The trial of McLeod was expected to 
come on immediately at Lockport; and what would 
be the fate of the prisoner, between the opinions en- 
tertained inside of the court house, and lawless vio- 
lence without, no one could foresee. The instruc- 
tions were in the spirit of the answer to Mr. Fox's 
letter. And 1 now call on the member from New 
York to furnish authority for his charge, made in his 
speech the other day, that the government of the U. 
States had “‘interferred, directly and palpably,” with 
the proceedings of the courts of New York. It is 
untrue. He has no authority, not a particle, for any 
such statement. All that was done was made pub- 
lic. He has no authority for what he said than the 
public papers; they do not bear him out. To say on 
the gronnd of what is public, that the government of 
the United States interfered, ‘directly and palpa- 
bly,” with the proceedings in New York, is not only 
untrue, but ridiculous. There was no demand for the 
delivery of McLeod to the United States; there was 
no attempt to arrest the proceedings of the N. York 
court. Mr. Fox was told that these proceedings 
must go on, untill they were judicially terminated; 
that McLeod was in confinement, by judicial pro- 
cess, and could only be released by judicial process 
under the same authority. All this is plainly stated 
in Mr. Crittenden’s instructions, and no mao, who 
reads that paper, can fall into any mistake about it. 
There was no “direct and palpable” interference 
with the New York courts, nor any interference at 
all. ‘The governor of New York did not think there 
was, nor did any body else ever think there was. 


*This opinion has been ably and learnedly review- 
ed by judge Tallmadge, of the superior court of the 
city it New York. Of this review, the late chief 
justice Spencer says: „It refutes and overtbrowe We 
opinion most amply.” Chancellor Kent says of it: 
“It is conclusive upon every point. I should have 
been proud if 1 had been the author of it.” The 
opinion of the supreme court of New York is not 
likely to be received, at home or abroad, as the Ame- 
rican understanding of an important principle of 
public law. 


{Vide Appendix 1V. 
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Mr. President, the honorable senator from Ohio, 
(Mr. Allen,) bestowed, I believe, a very considera- 
ble degree of attention upon topics connected with 
the treaty of Washington. It so happened that my 
engagements did not permit me to be in the senate 
during the delivery of any considerable portion of 
that speech. I was in occasionally, however, and 
heard some paris ofit. I have not been able to find 
any particular account of the honorable member's 
remarks. In the only printed speech which I have 
been able to lay my hands on, it is said that he took 
occasion to speak, in general terms, of various topics 
—enumerating them—embraced in the treaty of 1842. 
As [ have not seen tho-e remarks. I shall not now 
undertake to make any further allusion to them. If 
I should happen to see them hereafter, so far as I 
may believe that they have not been answered by 
what I have already said, or may now say,1 may, 
perhaps, deem it worth while to embrace some op- 
portunity of taking such notice of them as to me 
they may seem to require. 

Mr. Allen. J will now state, for the satisfaction 
of the senator, the general substance of what I said 
onthe subject. If he so desires, I will now proceed 
to do so. 


Me. Webster. I think that, upon the whole, when 
the gentleman shall furnish the public with a copy 
of his speech, I may, perhaps, have a more proper 
opportunity to pay attention to it, especially as |] 
have to say something of other specches, which may 
at present occupy as much of the time of the senate 
as can well be devoted to the subject. And now, sir, 
paulo majora canamus. 

An honorable member from New York, nearest 
the chair, (Mr. Dickinson),-made a speech on this 
subject. I propose to take some notice of that speech. 
But first I may remark, that the honorable gentle- 
man did not seem to be satisfied with his own light; 
he borrowed somewhat extensively. He borrowed 
and incorporated into his speech, by way of a note, 
what he entitles, “Extracts from the speech of C. J. 
Inversoll, in the house of representatives.” Well, 
then, my first business is to examine a little this 
jewel which the honorable gentleman chooses to 
work into his own diadem; and IJ shall do it unmoved 
in temper. | hope, and at the same time l do not 
mean to omit what J consider a proper notice of the 
whole of it, and al! its parte. And here, sir, is that 
extraordinary ebullition, called by the honorable se 
nator “the speech of Mr. C. J. Ingercoll, in the house 
of representatives.” 

Mr. President, I almost wish I coul! find myself 
out of order in referring to it, as I imagine I should 
be, had it not been that the honorable member has 
made it his own and a papt of his speech. I should 
be very glad to be compelled not to take any notice 
of it—to be told that I was not at liberty to know 
that such a speech was ever made; and should thank 
God to know that such an ebullition had never been 
made out of a bar room anywhere—and that’s a 
theatre quite too high for it. Now, sir, a large por- 
tien of this “speech” seems to be directed against the 
individual now addressing the senate. 1 will read 
its parts and parcels, and take such notice of them 
as they deserve as I goalong. Hear what the New 
York member says: 

“Mr. Dickinson had understood there was a cor- 
respondence between the authorities at Washington 
and the governor of New York to that effect; but he 
5 alluded to a letter addressed to Mr. 

ebster, secretary of state, to Mr. Crittenden, at 
torney general, at that time, directing him to pro- 
ceed to New York and take charge of the trial of 
McLeod. He had it not then before him, and did 
not recollect its precise language, but would refer to 
it before he should close. He would endeavor to 
speak of the history of the past truly, and in perfect 
kindness, but he wished to show what we had gained 
by negotiations with Great Britain, and who had 
made the concession.” 

Now, sir, either by way of giving interest to his 
narrative, or something else, the gentleman from 
New York makes this a little more distinct. He 
says not only that Mr. Webster wrote this letter to 
the governor of New York, with bis own hand, but 
that he sent it by express. J believe the “express” 
pa was expressly by the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. D. Will you allow me? ; 

Mr. W. Qh! yes, Iwill allow you. 

Mr. D. The gentlemen from New York is not at 
all responsible for the statement in the note. Nor 
does the gentleman from New York make the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Ingersoll's speech any part of his: 
on the contrary, | stated expressly at the time, that 
] alluded to it as a very extraordinary statement. 
Having met with the emphatic contradiction of the 
honorable senator from Massachusetts, or what im- 
plied contradiction, I proposed to read in justificution, 
the remarks.of Mr. Ingersoll. The friends of the 
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senator in his immediate vicinity ohjected to having 
it read. I did not read the extract, nor was it in 
the report of my speech, which, in the usual way, 
found its way into the newenapers. Rut, as I had 
repeated calls for what I had alluded to as spoken 
by Mr. Ingersoll, I did append, in the pamphlet edi- 
tion of my speech, these remarks. I gave them as 
they were found in the newspaper, and therefore the 
seuator from New York neither added to, nor dimi. 
nished, these remarks. 1 wish to set the senator 
right as to this single matter of fact. 

Mr. W. Ihave only to state the fact that the ad- 
ditional falsehood in the speech of Mr. Ingersoll, as 
published by the member from New Tork, is not to 
be found in the published report. 

Mr. D. In what paper? 

Mr. W. In the National Intelligencer, as correct- 
ed by Mr. Ingersoll himself; and so it would appear 
that if not inserted by the member from New York, 
there is one falsehood in the case which the original 
author was no! so graceless as to retain. But! go 
on with this speech: 


“Out of this controversy arose the arrest of Aler- 
ander McLeod. Whathe intended to state now, 
consisted of facts not generally known, but which 
would soon be made known, for they were in pro- 
gress of publication, and he had received them in 
no confidence, from the best authority. When Me- 
Leod was arrested, General Harrison had just died, 
and Mr. Tyler was not yet at home as his successor. 
Mr. Webster—who was de facto the administration— . 
wrote to the governor of New York, with his own 
hand, a letter, and sent it by express, marked “pri- 
vate,” in which the governor was told that he 
must release McLeod, or see the magnificent com- 
mercial emporium laid in ashes. The brilliant de- 
acription given by the gentleman from Virginia of 
the prospective destruction of that city in case of a 
war, was, in a measure, anticipated on this orca- 
sion. McLeod must be released, said the secreta- 
ry of state, or New York must be laid in ashes.— 
The governor asked whene this would be done?— 
The reply was forthwith, Do you not see coming 
on the waves of the sea the Paixhan guns? and if 
McLeod be not released, New York will be de- 
stroyed. But, said the governor, the power of par- 
don is vested in me, and even if he be convicted he 
may be pardoned. Oh, no, said the secretary, if you 
ven try him, you will bring destruction on your 
selves.” 


Well, now, sir, [ say that a series of more direct, 
unalloyed falsehoods—absolute, unqualified, entire 
—never sppeared in any publication in Christen- 
dom. Every allegation here made—every one, 
would entirely 1 the use oſ that expressive 
monosyllable, which some, people are base enough 
and low enough to deserve to have thrown in their 
teeth, but which a gentleman does not often like to 
utter. Every one of them, from beginning to end, 
is false. There is not a particle of truth in them — 
there is not the slightest foundation for any one of 
these assertions. ‘Mr. Webster wrote a private 
letter,” saying that the “commercial emporium 
would be laid in ashes!” „Paixhan guns!” False, 
sir—all false. I never said or wrote such a thing 
in my life to the governor of the state of New York. 
“McLeod must be released.” It is false. J never 
said any such thing. New York must be laid in 
ashes.” It is false. I said or wrote no such thing. 
“The governor asked when this was to be done?“ 
What does this mean? Why, it imphes that the 
governor of New York wrote to me another letter, 
in answer to mine, inquiring when New York was 
to be „laid in ashes,” and the reply was, ‘‘forth- 
with.” And here we have this—Mr. Ingersoll him- 
self preparing this speech for the press, italicising 
the word forthwith, as if 1 had written another letter 
to the governor of New York, telling hin” that 
New York was to be laid in ashes ‘‘forthwith,Y— 
What follows? Steam force! I never mentioned 
steam force nor any other force in any letter to the 
governor of New York. ‘But, said the governor, 
the power of pardon is vested in.me, and if he be 
convicted he may be pardoned.” Here is another 
letter—a third leiter to me! “Oh, no, said the see 
cretary’—why, here | am writing a fourth letter!— 
“if you even try him you will bring destruction 
upon yourselves.” ‘hia is stated by a inan ar a 
thing, who has a seat ‘in one of the houses of con- 
gress. I promised to keep my temper, and I will.— 
The whole concern is infinitely contemptible, and 
cannot disturb the temper of a reasonable man.— 
But I will expose , and let the country see it.— 
Such, then, are the contents of the letters which 
this person describes as facts not generally known, 
but which would be soon made known, for they 
were in progress of publication, and he had re- 
ceived them in no confidence, from the best autho- 
rity.” Well, I do not know where he got his au- 
thority,” ones, as suggested by a friend near me, it 


immediately, within ten days, at Lock 
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was from some chapters of his own recent work!— 
But iet me state what did occur, and prepare the 
miods of the senate for some degree ol astonishment, 
that any man in the world could tell such a story as 


is. 

When McLeod was arrested, there wasa good 
deal of conversation in Washington and elsewhere 
about what would happen. It was a subject of very 
considerable conversation, and certainly of embar- 
rassment to the government. It was hoped and ex- 
pected by me, and I believe by the president and 
other gentlemen, that the governor of New York 
would see that it was a case in which, if he were 
invested with authority, by the constitution and 
laws of the state, he would enter a nolle pros. by the 
prosecuting officer of the state of New York. It 
was expected that he would do that, and General 
Harrison one day said to me, that he had received 
a letter from a friend, in which he was informed 
that the governor of New Vork had determmed to 
take that course, and chat he was very glad of it, as 
it relieved the government. It was about the time 
that the attorney general was to proceed to New 
York to see how the matter stood, or perhaps a day 
or two after he had left. The case wus to be tried 
rt, in the 
western part of the state of New York. Having 
heard this, however, Gen. Harrison directed me to 
write a note of thanks to the governor of New 
York, stating that he thought he had done exactly 


what was proper, aod oy so doing had relieved the 


government from some embarrassment, and the 
country from some danger vf collision with a foreign 
power. And that is every thing said in that letter, 
or any other letter written by me to the governor 
of the state of New York, marked private. The 
letter is here if any one wishes to see it, or to hear 
it read. 


Mr. Crittenden here sugge:ted that the letter should 
be read. 
Mr. Webster. 
read it. 
(Private. ) 


Very well. Here it is, I will 


Department of state, 
Washington, March 11, 1841. 

My Dear Sir: The president has learned, not di- 
rectly, but by means of a letter from a friend, that 
you had expressed a disposition to directa nolle 

rosequi in the case of the indictment against Me- 
od, on being informed by this government that 
the British government has officially avowed the at- 
tack on the Caroline as an act done by its own au- 
thority. The president directs me to express his 
thanks for the promptitude with which you appear 
disposed to perform an act, which he supposes pro- 
er for the occasion, and which is calculated to re- 
ieve this government from embarrassment, and the 
country from some danger of collision with a foreign 
wer. 

You will haye seen Mr. Crittenden, whom I take 

this occasion to commend to your kindest regard. 
I have the honor to be, yours, truly, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
y 1 5 excellency Wm. H. Seward, governor of New 
ork. ' 

Mi; Mangum—Was that the only letter writ- 
ten? 

Mr. Webster—Yes, the only letter; the only pri- 
vate leiter ever writlen by me: to the governor of 
New York in the world. Now, how am 1 to treat 
such allegations? ftis the falsehood “with circum- 
stances.” A general statement might pass unre 
garded; but here he quotes what he calls „the high- 
est authority.” He states particulars. He gives 
all possible plausible marks of credit to the false- 
hood. How am I to treat it? Why, sir, I pronounce 
it an utter, an absolute falsehood, in all its parts, 
from beginning to end. Now, I do not wish to use 
epithets, nor to call names. But I hold up this pic- 
ture, which Í have painted faintly, but truly; I hold 
it up to every man in the senate and in the coun- 
try, and | ask him to look at it, and then write at 
rae bottom any thing which he thinks it most resem- 

es. 


The speech proceeds: The next step takon by 
the adwinistration was to appoint a district attorney, 
who was to be charged wiih the defence of Alex- 
ander McLeod—the genUeman who was lately re- 
moved irum uffice—and a fee of five thousand dol- 
Jars was pul into his bands for this purpose.“ 
False, sir—false every way. The goverument of 
the United States had no more to do with the em- 
ploymeut of Mr. Spencer for the detence of McLeod 
than had the government of France. Here {taking 


up the corrected report of Mr. I's speech in the Io- 
telligencer,] here he says that, “enlightened by the 


gentleman trom New York, he found be was mise 
taken on this point.” Mistaken!” No more mis- 
taken than he was in any of his allegations. “Mise 
tuken!” No man who makes such statements is en- 
titled to shelter himself under any notion of mis- 


take. His declaration in this particular is no more 
false, nor any less false, than is the declaration that 
the governmentof the United States appointed an 
attorney, or charged their attorney with the defence 
of McLeod. They never interfered io the slightest 
degree. It is true, they furnished to Mr. Spencer, 
as they would have furnished to any other counsel, 
the official correspondence, to prove that the go- 
vernment of Great Britain avowed the act of the 
destruction of the Caroline as their own. “Appli 
cation was afterwards made to the chief justice of 
the state of New York for the release of McLeod.— 
The judge did not think proper to grant the appli- 
cation. The marshal was about to let him go when 
he was told that he must do it at his peril, and that 
if McLeod went out of prison, he should go in.“ — 
I do not know what the marshal had to do with the 
case. McLeod was in prison under the authority 
of the stale of New York. I do not know how it 
was possible that the marshal, an officer of the U. 
States, could interfere. 


But there are some other matters in the speech to 
which I must refer. “He would call on the honor 
able member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) to 
sustain him in what he was about to say.” J do not 
find that the honorable member from Muasachusetts 
has yet sustained him in these statements, and I ra- 
ther think he never will. He asserts that I wrote 
to the commnittee on foreign affairs of the house on 
the subject, asking an outfit and a salafy for a spe- 
cial minister to England to settle the Oregon ques- 
tion. It is a falsehood, as I believe. I never wrote 
such a letter, to the best of my recollection.— 
“These are facts,” he says, which no one will dis- 
pule.” [dispute them. I say I have no recollec- 
tion of them at all. I do not believe Mr. Adams 
has any recollection of any such note being written 
by me. If I had written such a note, I think I should 
have remembered it. Well, now, this person next 
proceeds to a topic no way connected with what he 
had been discussing. [Here Mr. W. read an ex. 
tract from the speech of Mr. Ingersoll, charging 
him (Mr. W.) with offering to give Oregon for free 
trade with England, in a speech wade at a public din- 
ner, in Baltimore, May, 1843.] Here by me, sits a 
senator from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson) who was 
present at that dinner, and heard that speech, and 
if I wanted u witness beyond my own statement and 
printed speech, I could readily call upon him. In 
that speech 1 did not mention Oregon, nor allude to 
Oregon in the remotest degree. It is an utter false- 
hood. There can be no mistake aboutit. The au- 
thor of this speech (Mr. Ingersoll) was not there.— 
If he knew any thing about it, be must have ac- 
quired his knowledge from the printed speech, but 
in that there was not the slightest reference to Ore- 
gon—this is another statement, therefore, just as 
false as all the rest. Why, sir, hydrostatic pressure 
has no means of condensing anything into sucha 
narrow compass as (he author of this speech con 
denses falsehood. All steam power does not equal 
it, What does he say here? Why, that my speech 
at Baltimore contained a strong recommendation of 
a commercial treaty with England. Why, sir, a 
commercial treaty witb England to regulate the 
subjects upon which I was talking at Baltimore— 
the duties between the two countries—was just the 
thing that I did not recommend, and which I there 
declared the treaty making power had no right to 
make—no authority to make. He would represent 
me as holding out the idea, that the power of lay - 
ing duties for revenue was a power that could be 
freely exercised by the president and senate, as part 
of the treaty making power! Why, I hope that I 
know more of the constitution than that. The 
grouud I took was just the reverse td that—exactly 
the reverse. Sir, my correspondence, public and 
private with England, at that time led me to antici- 
pate, befure long, some change in the policy of Eng- 
land with respect to certain articles, the produce of 
this country—-some change with respect to the poli- 
cy of the corn laws. And 1 suggested in that 
speech how very important it would be, if things 
should so turn out, as that that grest product of ours 
—the Indian corn—of which we raised five times 
as much as we do of wheat; principally the product 
of the west and southwest—especially of the state 
of Tennessee, which raised annually | do nut know 
how many millione—I suggested, I say, the great 
good fortune that would nappen, if an arrange- 
ment could be made by which that article of human 
food could be freely imported into England. And 
I said that, in the spirit that prevailed, and which 
| knew prevailed—I knew that the topic had been 
discussed in Englaad—if an arrangement could be 
made in some proper manner to produce such a re- 
sult, it would be a piece of great goud fortune. But, 
then, did J not immediately proceed to say, that that 
could not be done by treaty? I used the word “ar- 
rangement”—studiously used it—to avoid the con- 
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clusion that it could be done 
what I said. 

“But with regard to the direct intercourse be- 
tween us and England, great interest is excited, 
many wishes expressed, and strong opinions enter - 
tained in favor of an attempt to setUle duties on cer» 
tain articles by treaty or arrangement. I say, gen- 
tlemen, VV and I use that term by 
design. The constitution of the United States 
leaves with congress the great business of laying 
duties to support the government. It has made it 
the duty of the house of representatives, the popu- 
lar branch of the government, to take the lead on 
such subjects. There have been some few cases 10 
which treaties have been entered into, having the 
effect to limit duties; but ot is not necessary—and 
that is an important part of the whole subject—it is 
not necessary to go upon the idea that if we come 
to an understanding with foreign governments upon 
rates of dulies, that understanding can be effected 
only by means of a treaty ratified by the president 
and two thirds of the senate, according to the form 
of the constitution.” 

8 2 


by treaty. I will read 


* * s 

“It is true, a treaty is the law of the land. But, 
then, as the whole business of revenue and general 
provision for all the wants of the country is undoubt- 
edly a very peculiar business of the house of repre- 
sentatives, or of congress, I am of opinion, and al- 
ways have been, that there should be no encroach- 
ment upon that power by the exercise of the treaty 
making power, unless in case of great and} evident 
necessity,” 

There have been some cases of necessity, like 
that of France in the case of Louisiana. And yet 
he says that in this speech, in which Oregon was 
not mentioned at all, in which I repudiated altoge- 
ther the levying of revenue by the treaty makin 
power, that I recommended a treaty with England 
in this very speech for the purpose of laying duties. 
Sir, l grow weary, weary with this tissue of false- 
hoods. Why should J allude to representations and 
imputations so groundless? And yet, sir, there is 
one thing in the speech from which I will suppli- 
cale its author to have me excused. He says, he 
never agreed with me in polilics. That is true. We 
never did, and I think we never shall agree. He 
said, many years ago, that if he had lived in the 
time of the revolution, he should have been a tory. 
l don't think I should. He has said, also, very re- 
cently, in a printed book of his, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was cacried with difficulty, if 
not by accident. That is his estimate of the great 
charter of our national existence. We should neve 
er agree in politics I admit. But he said, “Mr. 
Webster is a man of talents.” Here J beg to be ex- 
cused. I can bear his abuse, but if he undertake’ 
my commendation I begin to tremble for my reputa- 
tion. 


Sir, it would be natural to ask, what can account 
for all this apparent malice? Sir, 1 am not certain 
tnere is any malice in it. 1 think it proceeds rather 
from moral obtuseness, a native want of discrimi- 
nation between truth and falsehood; or that if there 
ever wasa glimmering perception of that kind, a 
long discipline in that sublime school of morality, 
which teaches that ‘‘all’s fair in politics,” appears to 
have completely obscured it. 

Hear him further on the dismemberment of Mas- 
sachusetts: By this treaty,” he said, ‘‘the good old 
Bay State, which be loved with filial reverence, 
was disintegrated, torn asunder.” Massachusetts 
torn asunder!” Sir, Massachusetts owned one half 
of certain wild lands in Maine. By the treaty of 
Washington, she parted witb these lands, at their 
Just value, and by this she is represented as disinte- 
grating herself, tearing herself asunder! Can absur- 
dity go farther? But the best, or the worst, of all is, 
that the author of this speech loves the uld Bay State 
with Glial reverence. He love Massachusetts! He, he 
love the Bay State! If he loves Massachusetts, he is 
like the luckless swain, who 

“Grieves for friendship unreturned, 
„Or unregarded love.“ 

I can tell him, sir, that Massachusetts and all 
her people, of all classes, hold bim, and his love, 
and his veneration, and his speeches, and his prin- 
ciples, and his standard of truth, and his value of 
truth, in utter—what shall I say?—any thing but re- 
spect. 

Sir, this person’s mind is 20 grotesque, so bizarre 
it is rather the caricature of a mind, than a mind. 
When we see a man of some knowledge, and some 
talent, who is yet incapable of producing any thing 
true, or useful, we sometimes apply to him a phrase 
borrowed from the mechanics. We say, there is a 
screw loose, somewhere. In this case the screws 
are loose all over. The whole machine is aut of 
order, disjointed, ricketty, crazy, creaking, as uften 
upside down as upside up; as ofien hurting as helping 
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those who use it, and general incapable. Paay thing, 
but buoghbog und misentel. 

Mr. President, | wall now take some further no- 
tice of what has been said by the member frum New 
York, (Mr. Dickinson.) exceedingly regret— 
truly and unfeignedly regret—that the observations 
of the gentleman make :t my duty to take some no- 
tice of them. Our acquaintance is but short, but it 
bas not been unpleasant. I always thought hir a 
man of courteous manners and kind feelings, but it 
cannot be expected 1 shall sit here and listen to 
statements such as the honorable member has made 
on this question, and not answer them. I repeat, it 
gives me great pain to take notice of the gentle. 
man’s speech. This controversy is not mine; all 
can bear witness to that. I have not undertaken to 
advance, of my own accord,a single word about 
it the treaty of Washington; I am forced, driven to 
it; and, sir, when 1 am driven to the wall,1 mean 
to stand up and make battle, even against the most 
formidable odds. What 1 find fault with is, that 
throughout his speech, the honorable member con- 
tinually makes the remark that he is true to the his- 
tory of the past; he wishes to tell the truth, that he 
is making a search after truth, and yet makes, in 
fact, so much misstatement. If this be a specimen 
of the honorable senator’s researches after truth, a 
collection of his researches would be a very amus- 
ing compilation. II the honorable nember, during 
the relaxation from his duties here, would put his 
researches together, I undertake to say they would 
sell well. The Harpers would make a half a for- 
tune out of them. The people of the United 
States will pay well for what gives them a good 
hearty laugh; and it is no matter if that effect be 
produced, whether it be by astury by Dickens, by 
a caricature from Punch, or a volume of "researches 
after truth,” by an honorable member from New 
York. 

Now, sir, I propose to follow the honorable mem. 
ber a few steps in the course of his researches. | 


bave already said that in two or three passages of 


his speech the gentleman expresses his strong de- 
sire to state the tacts. [Here Mr. W. read a quota- 
tion from the speech of Mr. Dickimson.) He says 
there are four things we have lost by the treaty of 
Washington. I do not readily find the passages, 
but the amount is, that we made a very important 
concession of territory to England under that treaty. 
Now, that treaty proposed to be a treaty of conces- 
sign on both sides. The gentleman states conces- 
sions made by the United States, but entirely for- 
gets, “in his researches after truth.“ to state those 
made on the other side. He take» no notice of the 
cession of Rouse’s Point; or of a strip of land a 
hundred miles long, on the border of the state of 
New York. His notion of historical truth is, to 
state all on one side of the story, and forget all the 
rest. That is a system of research after truth which 
will hardly commend itself to the respect of most 
men. But, sir, what I wish principally to do now, 
is to turn to another part of his speech. I before 

ave the gentleman notice that I would call upon 
him tor the authority upon which he made such a 
statement, as that an attempt was made at Wash- 
ington by members of the government to stop 
the course of justice; and now, if the gentleman 
is ready with the proofs, 1 would be glad to have 
them. 

Mr. Dickinson. I will reserve what I have tosay 
until the gentleman has done, when 1 shall produce 
it to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Webster. I undertake to say, no authority 
will be produced, or is producidle, that there were 
attempts made at Washington to interfere withthe 
trial of McLeod. What occurred? It was suggest 
ed by the president to governor Seward, that the 
president was gratified that he had come to the con- 
clusion to enter a nolle prosequi in the case of Me- 
Leod. Was that a palpable interference with judi- 
cial authority? Was that a resistance of the ordi 
nary process of law? The government of the United 
States had nothing at all to do with the trial ol 
McLeod in the New York courts, except to see that 
he was furnished with the proof of facts necessary 
to show his defence. But i wish to know in what 
school the gentleman has been taught that if a mau 
18 in prison, and his counsel moves to have him 
brought up on the great writ of habeas corpus, that 
that is any resistance of judicial process in favor of 
the prisoner? l dare say the honorable gentleman 
among his authorities, can produce nove to show 
auch to be an interference. He may call what he 
likes a direct and pulpable interference. He may 
apply the ferm to ine journey of the attorney gene- 
ral to Albany, or to any other act or oceurrence.— 


answered or denied by the senator. 
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was nene. Be Gites ther 


case Were pending in the courts of the United States, 


so that the president conld have control over it, he 
would direct the prosecuting officer to enter a nol 
pros; but as it belonged entirely to the governor of 
New York, it is referred to the governor himself.— 
That is the substance, in this respect, of the letter 
which the attorney general carried to the governor 
of New York, and there was not another act done 
by authority at Washington in reference to this mat- 
ter, and [ call upon the gentleman at his leisure to 


produce his authority for his statements. One word 
more in answer to the remarks the gentleman made 
this morning, and I shall leave him. The ebullition 
which I have been commenting upon, and which is 
as black and foul mouthed as ever was ejected from 
apy thing standing on two legs, was published a few 
days before the honorable member from New York 


made his speech. He referred to it, aud stated a fact 


contoined in it. 


l was here in my seat and heard it, and J rose and 
told the honorable member it was an utter falsehood, 
He knew | denounced it as an absolute calumny.— 
He saw on the face of that statement that, if it was 
true, it was ulterly disgraceful to me. It was, he 
said, disgraceful to the country, what was done; and 
if it was disgraceful to the country, it must be so to 
me. Istated my denial of the truth of that speech 
of Mr. Iugersoll in the strongest terms—in the most 
emphatic language. What then? The very next 
day he proceeded to read that speech in the senate; 
but it was objected to, and was not read. But after- 
wards, as he tells as, he sent his own speech to 

ress, and inserted this speech of Ingersoll, know- 
ing that I had pronounced it a falsehood. Yes, mis- 
erable, calumnious, and scandalous as it was, he 
snatched at it eagerly, and put it in his own speech, 
aud then circulated it to the full extent of his abili- 
ty. [happened to come into this chamber one day 
when the senate was not in session, aud found our 
agents and messengers franking and directing that 
speech to all parts of New York; and 1 do not doubt 
that enough of it was sent by him into Broome 
county, and the adjacent counties, to fill a small 
barn; and pretty bad fouder it would be. And now 
I beg to know if that is friendly, candid, or just?— 
Does any man think he can stand up here with the 
proper dignity of a senator ol the United States, and 
pursue such a course? He knew the speech he quot- 
ed was caluunious. He teard it pronounced utter- 


ly false. 


Mr. Dickinson, Only one single point in it was 
That was, that 
the fee of the attorney general was not ‘paid by the 
government of the United States. I referred to the 
stalements because I had a right to do it, and think- 
ing it was part of my duty. 

Mr. Webster. I do not say what a man has a 
right to do 

Mr. Dickinson. Asa matter of propriety, then 

Mr. Webster. 
to do it. Suppose 1 had dragged out of a ditch 
some calumny on the gentleman which he denied, 
would it be proper in me to persist in it after that 
denial? 


** 


Mr. Dickinson. The speech quoted was documen- 


tary matter, aud | had a rigbt and full liberty to Jay 
such before the country. 

Mr. Webster. Thai is true of documen ary his- 
tory, but when did that sp; ech become ducumenta- 
ry bistory? : 


Mr. Dickinson. It wag considered so by me, be- 


cause it Was. printed and went lo the puvlic Irom an 


uflic ial source. 


Mr. Webster. Indeed! So any ſalsehood, any 
vile calumny, that is raked up, no mutter what it 
is, af printed, is documentary history! The gen- 
tlemun's own speech, according to that, is already 
documentary history! Now, sir, I repeat again, 
that it has given me pain to be driven iuto this con- 
troversy—great pain; but 1 repeat also that if I 
am attacked here for any thing done in the course 
of my public life, l shall defend myself. My 
public reputation, be it what it may, bas been earn- 
ed by thirty years service in these halls. Itas dear- 
er to me thun Infe itself, and ull liſe is extinct I will 
defend it. 

Iwill now allude, Mr. President, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to some other provisions of the treaty of 
Washington. The article for the delivery of fugi- 
lives frum justice has been assailed. it has been 
said (hat an innocent woman has been sent back ta 
Scotland, under its provisions. Why, 1 believe the 
fact is, that a woman had murdered her husband, or 


letter of instructions to 
the attorney gouetal ‘Phat propos suo interſeren e. 
Phot jetter cays to the attorney general, that if the 


Well, [say it was not proper 


jurisdiction. 


But that does not prove it so. I hold the gentleman | some relative, in Scotland, and fled to this country. 
responsible to prove that the government did some! She was pursued, demanded, and carried back, and 
aci or acts, which the common sense of men holds from some defect in the ordinary regularity of evi- 
to be a palpable and direct interference. [aay ther, den ce, or some such cause, which not unfrequently 
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ecenrs in crimiral trials, she was acquitted. But, 
sir, } undertake to say, that the article for the ex- 
tradition of offenders, contained in the treaty of 1842, 
if there were nothing else in the treaty of any im- 
portance, has of itself been of more value to this 
country, and is of more value to the progress of 
civilization, the cause of humanity, and the good 
understanding between nations, than could be rea- 
dily computed. What was the state and condition 
of this country, sir, on the borders and frontiers 
atthe time of this treaty? Why, it was the time 
when the “patriot societies,” or ‘Hunters’ Lodges” 
were all in operatiun—when companies were form- 
ed and officers appointed by secret associations, to 
carry on the war in Canada; ard as I have said al- 
ready, the disturbances were so frequent and so 

threatening, that the United States government des- 
patched General Scott to the frontier to make a 
draught on New York for militia in order to pre- 
serve the peace of the border. And now, sir, what 
was it that repressed these disorders, and restored 
the peace of the border? Nothing, sir, nothing but 
a provisjon between the two governments that if 
those “patriots” and "harn burners” went from 
one side to the other to destroy their neighbors’ 
property, trying to bring on a war all the time— 
for that was their object—they should be delivered 
up to be punished. As soon as that provision was 
agreed to, the disturbances ceased, on one side and 
on the other. They were heard of no more.— 
In the formation of ibis clause of the treaty J had 
the advantage of consultation with a venerable ' 
friend near me, one of the members from Michi- 


gan, (Mr. Woodbridge.) He pressed me not to 


forego the opportunity of introducing some such 
rovision. He examined it; and } will ask him if he 
nows any other cause for the instantaneous suppres- 


sion of these border difficulties than this treaty pro- 
vision? 


Mr. Woodbridge rose, and said, in reply, as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. President: I may not disregard the reference 
which the gentleman has done me the honor to make 


to me, in regard to the incensiderable part which I 
deemed:it my duty to take, in the matter alluded to. A 
brief statement of some facts which occurred, and a 
glance, simply, at the condition of that border coun- 
try from which I come, will be all that the occasion 
seems to demand. 


That part of Canada with which the people of 
Michigan are brought immediately in contact, ex- 


tends from the head of Lake Erie to Point Edwards 
at the lower extremity of Lake Heron; a distance 
of about 100 miles. 
tance, the straits of Detroit and of St. Clair, furnish 
every imaginable facility for the escape of fugitives. 


Along this intermediate dis- 


For their entire length, the shores of those straits, 


on either side, exhibit lines of dense and continuous 


settlement. The shores are lined, and their smooth 
surface covered with boats and vessels of all di- 
mensions and descriptions—from the bark canoe to 
the steamer of a thousand tons. If the perpetrator 
of crime can reach a bark canoe, or a Jight skiff, and 
detach himself from the shore, he may in a few mi- 
nutes defy pursuit—tor he will be within a foreign 
In such a condition of things no socie- 
ty can be safe u ids there be sume power to reclaim 
fugitives from justice. While your colonial go- 
vernment existe there, and its execu.ive adminis- 
tration, under te control of this national govern- 
Ment, was in the bunds of my hunorable culicague, 
a convenient igement—intormal undoubtedly 
in its Chatactuim— no- entered into by him with the 
authorities of the Canadas, sustained by local legisla- 
non on bet siver—-cy which these evils were 
greatly lessened. Vinen the preseut slate govern- 
ment tovuk the piace of the territorial government, 
this arrangement oi necessity ceased, and then the 
evils alluded to were greatly aggravated, and be- 
came eminently dangerous. Shortly before the first 
session uf congiess at which |. attended, after the 
inauguration of Gen. Harrison, a very aggravated 
case of crime occurred, and its perpetrators, as 
usual, escaped into Canada. It was made the sub- 


ject of an official communicaticn to the state le- 


gislature. And soon after my arrival here, I 
deemed it to be my duty to lay the matter before 
the accretary of state, with a view to the adop- 
tion of some appropriate convention with Great 


Britain. 


The bon. senator— then secretary of state was 
pleased to receive the suggestion favorably, but 
suggested to me the expediency of obtaining, if prac- 
licable, the sense of the senate on the subject.— 
Accordingly, I afterwards iniruduced a resolution 
bere, baviag that object in view, and it was referred 
to the consideration of the committee on foreign 
relations—of which the honorable senator trom Vir- 
ginia, not now a member of the senate, was chair- 
man. 


r 


-gislature of Michigan, of which I had in the begin- 


: subject, I ask the secretary to read.“ (The extract 


- by more happy consequences upon the peace and 


| ity, and to the general cause of civilization through- 


selves. 


give up; or does it mean exactly the opposite of 


But allow me to state the sentiments on this subject 


daries of the United States for the escape of fugi- 


— — — Ee ee 


ä— — —̃— 


Mr. Rives expressed himself 
favor of tue proposition. But negetiaions af 
been begun, or being about to commence with Lord | 
Ashburton, it was not deemed expedient, 1 believe, 
that it should then be made matter of discussion in | 
the senate. I had not ceased to feel very earnest 
eolicitude on the subject; and, as the negotiation 
approached its termination, Mr. Webster did me 
the honor to send me the projet of that article of 
the treaty which relates (o the subject. He desired 
me to consider it and to exhibit it, confidentially 
perhaps, to such sénators as came Irom berdec 
states, for their consideration, and for such modifi- 
cation of its terms and scope as they might deem 
expedient. This I did. The form and scope of the 
article met, I believe, with the approbation of all to 
whom I showed it. Nor was any modification sug- 
gested, except perhaps one very immaterial one, 
suggested by an honorable senator from New York. 
„Of all this I advised Mr. Webster, and the project 
became. afterwards an article of the treaty, with but 
little if any variation. I believe I can throw no 
more light on the subject, sir. But the honorable 
senator, baving intimated to me that, in his discus- 
eion of the subject, he might, perhaps, have occasion 
to refer to the part 1 took in the matter, I have pro- 
vided myself with a copy of the message to the le- 


having There is a lotter sen e the deparbesent of state 


Mr. W. read from tins rte an extract expressive 
of the writer’s approbation of this article of the trea- 
ty as particularly well adapted to the end proposed, 
and by which for the first time the policy of the U. 
States in this respect might be said to have exercis- 
ed a decided influence upon that of Europe. Ap- 
pendix V.] 


Jam quite willing, (sail Mr. W) to rest on this 
opinion of Mr. Wheaton.eas to the propriety and 
safety, the security and the wisdom of the article in 
this treaty respecting the suppression of the African 
slave trade by a squadron of oar own, against any 
little artillery that may be used against it here. I 
beg the gentſeman's pardon, I did not allude to his 
opinion, Í have for him the highest respect. I was 
thinking of what is said in some of these ‘‘docu- 
ments.” But I need no: stop here. Upon the ap- 
pearance of this treaty between the United States 
and England, the leading states io Europe did in 
fact, alter their whole policy on this subject. The 
treaty of 1841 between the five powers had not been 
ratified by France. There was so much opposition 
to it in France, on the ground that it gave the right 
of search to the English cruisers, that the king and 
M. Guizot, though the treaty was negotiated ac- 
cording to their instructions, did not choose to rati- 
fy it. 1 have stated the cause of popular indigna- 
tion against it. Well, what was done? PI tell you. 
When this treaty of Washington became known in 
Europe, the wise men of the two countries, who 
wished to do all they could to suppress the Afriean 
slave trade, and to do it in a manner securing in the 
highest degree the immunity of the flag of either, 
and the supremacy of neither, agreed to abandon 
the quintuple treaty of 1841—the unsatisfied treaty — 
they gave it up. 


They adopted the treaty of Washington as their 
model; and I have now in my hand the convention 
between France and England, signed in London on 
the 29th May, 1845, the articles of which in respect 
to the manner of putting an end to the slave trade 
embody, exactly, the provisions contained in the 
treaty of Washington. Thus it is seen that France 
bas borrowed, from this treaty stipulation between 
the United States and England, the mode of fulfill- 
ing her own duties and accomplishing her own pur- 
pose, in perfect accordance with the immunity of 
her fag. I need hardly say, sir, that France is the 
nation which was earliest, and has been most con- 
stantiy wakeful, in her jealousy of the supremacy 
of the maritime power of England. She has kept 
her eye on it, steadily, for centuries. The immuni- 
ty of flags is a deep principle; it ia a sentiment— 
one may almost say it is a passion, with all the peo- 
ple of France. And France, jealous, quick of 
perception, thoroughly hostile to any extension of 
the right of maritime search or visit, under any 
pretences whatever, has seen, in the example of 
the treaty of Washington, a mode of fulfilling her 
duties, for the suppression éf the African slave trade, 
5 disturbing the most sensitive of all her 
ears. . 


Allow me, sir, to read the 8th and 9th articles of 
the treaty of Washington, and the lst, 2d, and 3d 
artieles of the convention between England and 
France. Mr. W. read these articles, vide Appen- 
dix VI.] 8 

Mr. President, there is another topic on which | 
have to gay a few words. It has been said that the 
treaty of Washington, and the negotiations accom- 
panying it, leave the great and interesting question 
of impressmeut where they found it. With all hu- 
mility and modesty, I must beg to express my dis- 
sent from that opinion. I must be permitted to 
say, that the correspondence connected with the ne 
gotiation of that treaty, allhough impressment was 
not in the treaty itsell, has, in the judgment of the 
world, or at least of considerable and respectable 
persons in the world, been regarded as not having 
left the question of impressment. where it found it, 
but as having advanced the true doctrince in oppo- 
sition to it, toa higher and stronger foundation.— 
The letter addressed on thai subject from the de- 
partment of state, to the British plenipotentiary, is 
among the papers. I only wish it to be read. It 
recites the general history of the question between 
Eugland and the United States. Lord Ashourton 
had no authority io make stipulations on the subject; 
but that is a circumstance which 1 do not regret, 
because I do not deem the subject as one at all pro- 
per fur treaty stipulation. [Mr W. bere read ex- 
tracts from the letter, and among others this:] (Ap- 
pendix VII.) 

“In the early disputes between the two govern- 
ments, on this sọ long contested topic, the disun 
guished person to whose hauds were first inirusted 


ning made use, and which, in order to show, the 
extent of the evil referred to, and the necessity 
which existed for some treaty stipulation on the 


having then been read, Mr. W. proceeded:) I have 
now only to add my entire and unqualified convic- 
tion, that no act of the legislative or treaty- making 
power that I have ever known, has ever been more 
successful in its operation than this article of the 
treaty; nor could any provision have been attended 


safety of society in that remote frontier. 


Mr. Webster resumed. I am happy to find that, 
in its operation, the provision has satisfied those who 
feitan interest in its adoption. But 1 may now 
state, I suppose without offence and without cavil, 
that since the negotiation of this treaty, contain- 
ing this article, we have negotiated treaties with 
other governments of Europe containing similar 
8 and that between other governments of 

urope themselves, treaties have been negotiated 
containing that provision—a provision never before 
known to have existed in any of the treaties be- 
tween European nations. 1 am happy to see, 
therefore, that it has proved itself to be useful to 
the citizens of the United States, for whose benefit 
it was devised and adopted, that it has proved it- 
self worthy of favor and imitation in the judgment 
of the most enlightened nations of Europe, and that 
it has never been complained of by any body, ex- 
cept by murderers, and fugitives, and felons them- 


Now, sir, comes the matter of the African squad- 
ron, to which I am induced to turn my attention for 
a moment, out of sincere respect to the member 
from Arkansas, (Mr. Sevier,) who suggested the 
other day that to tbat article he had objection.— 
‘There is no man whose opinions are more indepen- 
dent than those of that gentleman, and no one ma in- 
tains them with more candor. But, if I understood 
him, he appears to think that that article gave up 
the right of search. What does he mean? We 
never claimed that right. We had no such right to 


‘what he says—that it yielded to England her claim 
of such right? No such thing. The arrangement 
made by this treaty was designed to carry into effect 
those stipulations in the treaty of Ghent which we 
thought binding on us, as well as to effect an object 
important to this country, to the interests of human- 


out the werld, without raising the difficulty of the 
right of search. The object of it was to accom- 
5 all that, in a way that should avoid the possi- 

ility of subjecting our vessels, under any pretence, 
to the right of search. I will not dwell on this.— 


of persons io the service of the United States 


The secretary here read an extract from Mr. 
Woodbridge, when governor of Michigan, to the le- 
gislature of that state, calling its attention earnestly 
to the facilities which exist along the interior boun- 


tives from justice; and saying, that a very recent oc- 
currence of the most painiul and atrocious charac- 
ter, bad compelled his own attention to it, and re- 
commending, in strong terms, that the peculiar situ- 
ation of Michigan, in this respect should be laid be- 
fore congress, with a view of urging the expediency 
of some negotiation on the subject, between the Unit- 
ed States and England. 
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very decidedly ini abroad, whose opinions are enticed to respect.— the seals of this denartment declared, that ‘the 
by | simplest rule wil! be, Hat the vesscis being Ameri- 
Mr. Wheaton, dates Becta, Nevemper 181, 1342. can shail be evidence that ine seamen on board are 


such.“ 
“Fifty years’ experience, the utter failure of many 


negotiations, aid a careful reconsideration now had 
of the whole subject, at a moment when the pas- 
sions are laid, and no present interest or emergency 
exists to bias the judgment, have fully convinced 
this government that this is not ooly the simplest 
and best, but the only rule which can be adopted 
and observed, consistently with the rights and honor 
of the United States, and the security of their citi- 
zens. 
hereafter be the principle maintained by their go- 
vernment. 
merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection in the flag which is over them.” 


That rule announces, therefore, what will 


In every regularly documented American 


And then proceeded: This declaration will stand. 


Not on account of any particular ability displayed 
in the letter with which it concludes; still less on 
account of the name that subscribed it. 
stand, because it announces the true principles of 
public law; because it announces the great doctrine 
of the equality and independence of nations upon 
the seas; and because it anaounces the determina- 
tion of the government and the people of the United 


But it will 


States to uphold those principles, and to maintain 
that doctrine, through good report and through evil 
report, forever. We shall negotiate no more, nor 
attempt to negotiate more, about impressment. We 
shall not treat, hereafter, of its limitation to paral- 

iels of latitude and longitude. Weshall not treat of 
its allowance, or disallowance, m broad seas or 
narrow seas. We shall think no more of stipulating 
for exemption from its exercise, of some of the per- 
sons composing crews. Henceforth, the deck of 
every American vessel is inaccessible, for any such 

purpose. It is protected, guarded, defended, by the 
declaration which ] have read, and that declaration 
will stand. 

Sir, another most importaat question of maritime 
law, growing out of the case of the Creole,“ and 
other similar cases, was the subject ofa letter to the 
British plenipotentiary, and of an answer from him. 
An honorable member from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Calhoun, ) had taken, as is well known, a great in- 
terest in the matter involved in that question. He 
had expressed his opinion of its importance here, 
and had been sustained by the senate. Occasion 
was taken of Lord Ashburton’s mission to commu- 
nicate, to him and his government, the opinions 
this government entertained; and I would now ask 
the honorable member if any similar cause of com- 
plaint had since arisen. (Mr, Calhoun said he had 
heard of none.} I trust, sir, that none will arise 
hereafter. I reter to the letter of Lord Ashburton 
on this subject, as containing what the American 
government regarded as the true prineiple of the 
maritime law, and to his very sensible and proper 
answer. 

Mr. President, I have reached the end of these 
remarks, and the completion of my purpose; and 1 
am now ready, sir, to put the question to the senate, 
and to the country, whether the northeastern boun- 
dary has not been fairly and satisfactorily settled; 
whether proper satisfaction and apology has not 
been obtained, for an aggression on the soil and 
territory of the United States; whether proper and 
safe stipulations have not. been entered into, for the 
fulfilment of the duty of the government, and for 
meeting the earnest desire of his people, in the 
suppression of the slave uade; whether. in pursu- 
ance of these stipulations, a degree of success, in 
the attainment of that object, has not been reach- 
ed, wholly unknown before; Whether crimes, dis- 
lurbing the peace of nations, have not been sup- 

ressed; whether the safely of the southern coast- 
ing trade has not been secured; whether impress- 
ment has not been struck out from the list of con- 
tested questions among nations; and finally, and 
more than all, whether any thing has been done to 
tarnish the lustre of the American name and char- 
acter? i 


Mr. President, my services, like those of every 
other good citizen, are due lo my country; aod 1 
submit them, and their results, in all humility, to 
her judgment. But standing here, to-day, in the 
senate of the United States, aud speaking in be- 
half of the administration of which |] formed a 
part, and in behalf of the two houses of congress, 
who sustained that administration, cordially, and el- 
fectually, in every thing relating to this day’s dis- 
cussion, I am willing to appeal to the public men 
of the age, whether, in 1842, aud in the city of 
Washington, something was not done for the sup- 
pression of crime, for the true exposition of the 
principles of public law, fur the freedom and seou- 
rity of commerce on the on, and for the peace of 
the world? a 
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“THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION.”—The steamer New 
York reached N. Orleans on the 29th with Galveston 
dates to the 27th April. Gen. Worth, Culs. Coffin, 
Waite, Fisher, and Treadwell, Majors Van Ness 
and March, Capts. Duncan, Whitehead, and McLel- 

[other officers of the army arrived in 


lan, and severa 
the New York. 


The iron steamer Hunter was off Galveston bar on 
the 27th inst., having lost her smoke pipe and being 
She was then eleven days out 
from Brazos Santiago. Some of her passengers were 


short of provisions. 


transferred to the New York. 


Nothing further is known of Col. Cross. Lieut. 
Deas, who crossed the Rio Grande in search of his 


friend, had fallen into the hands of the Mexicans. 


The N. Orleans Picayune says: There are various 
rumors in tawn in regard to skirmishes between the 
Mexican and American forces, but we have not been 


able to trace them to any authentic source. 


The schooner L. M. 


terest. 


Later.—Lieut. Porter and three men killed. The 
steamer Telegraph, Capt. Auld, left Brazos St. Iago 
on the 27th and reached N. Orleans on the 29th.— 
By her we have the nag are intelligence that on 

orter, of the 4th regiment, 
(son of the late Commodore Porter,) being out with 
a fatigue party of ten men, (some of them wearing 
uniform,) was fired upon when within a few miles of 
Lieut. P. and three of his men were 
killed in the attack, the rest of the party escaping, 
It is stated that the 
guns of the Americans were wet and would not fire.* 

“The N. Orleans Tropic sayss—Lieut. Van Ness 
” informs us that nothing further had been heard of 
Col. Cross up to the 19th, but that the general opin- 
ion is that he is still a prisoner, though nos at Mata- 


the 19th instant, Lieut. 


the camp. 


returned to the camp next day. 


moras. 


About fifty of the American army have deserted 
atid swam the river for the Mexican camp, but a 
number of them were shot as deserters while in the 
water. The whole number of American troops is 


estimated at between two and three thousand, and 
they are said to be in excellent discipline, and eager 
for an engagement with the enemy. 
forces are reported at between three and four thou- 
sand. It is rumored that Arista is about to super- 
cede Ampudia in the command. 

Still later From the Galveston News, Extra.— 
We may here remark that it is understood asa fact 
that Ampudia is already superseded by Arista—from 
whom we may expect the next proclamation. This 
general is admitted to be an officer of character, good 
sense and prudence, and whatever proceeds from him 
will be entitled to some consideration. 

In our summary of news by the steamship Tele- 
graph we omitted lo state what may be of some im- 
portance, viz:—that General Ampudia, in his an- 
swer to the inquiries of General Taylor concerning 
Colonel Cross, expressly disavowed any acts of hos- 
tility that might have been or might hereafter be 
committed by Mexicans on this side of the river, stating 
that all such acts were unautborised by him or his 
government. , ; 

The Washington Union gives an extract of a let- 
ter from an officer of the army dated the 16th which, 
says: The news from the camp is very pacific at 
present. The report is that the Mexicans intend 
to postpone their operations until the Ist of June, 
in order to allow the governments to arbitrate the 
matter, but no reliance is to be placed upon what 
they say.” 

A jelter from the army, dated April 18th publish- 
ed at New Orleans, says: “The two opposing ar- 
mies are within 500 yards of each other—both busi- 
ly engaged in entrenching themselves and throwing 
up field works. The most perfect non-intercourse is 
established.” 

The same letter says that Lieut. Deas crossed the 
river to Matamoras without permission of General 
Taylor. | l 

Stı I. LATER.— By the brig Appalachicola, which 
left Point Isabel on the 24th, — we learn from New 
Orleans the melancholy fate of Col. Crose, U. S. 
quarter master general. His body has been found 
about four miles from Gen. Taylor’ camp. From 
the wounds thereon it seemed evident that he had 


*Lieut. Porter, whose death is announced above, had 
been but a short ume married. His wife is a daughter 
of Major Benjamin Lloyd Beall. who is now in com- 
mand of the lst regiment of dragoons in Texas. Mrs. 
Beall and daughter are at Fort Washita, the late station 


of Major B., where they had been lefi by their husbands 


but a short time ago. 


been killed by a lance. 
stripped. It was reported that a persun in Matamo- 
ras had acknowledged that be had murdered him, 
of the colonel 
in his possession, and that Gen. Taylor had made a 


ttchcock, Capt. Wright, ar- 
rived at Galveston on the 23d from Brazos Santiago, 
having sailed on Sunday, the 19th—three days after 
the Col. Harney, but she brings no news of much in- 


Ampudia’s 


that he had the watch and clothing 


formal demand for the murderer. 


blockading force. 


she left, in which Gen. T. state 


of Gen. Taylor. 


latter. 
firming in part the above report of 
1,000 only. 


Larter SriII.— The steamer General Worth, with 
intelligence twelve hours Jater from Brazos and one 
day’s later from General Taylor’s camp, was in the 
river, says the Picayune of the Ist instant, eight or. 
ten miles below the city. A bearer of despatches 
from General Taylor was on board. Mr. Marks, 
attached to the American Consulate at Matamoras, 
is on board. Apprehending imprisonment from the 


Mexicans, he had left his post and repaired to Gen. 
1 cam 


n the 24th the Mexican schooner Juniata, was 
taken by the United States schooner Flirt, and sent 


into Brazos as a prize. 
The Mexican troops above spoken of as 
crossed the Rio Grande, bad captured 


the American camp. 
The American consul and merchants, resident in 
Matamoras, had been ordered by General Ampu- 


dia to leave for Victoria, Tamaulipas, twenty-four 
hours having been allowed them to adjust their 


affairs. 
Our army is in good health and spirits, only 135 
being on the sick list. 


Blockade of the Rio Grande. New Orleans papers 


of the 29th ult., announce the arrival of the schooners 


Equity and Floridian, both of which had left that port 


a day or two before, bound to Matamoras, with as- 


sorted cargoes. They were ordered off by the U. S. 


brig Lawrence and schooner Flirt, of the blockading 


squadron. 


It is stated that protests were immediately filed at 


New Orleans against the United States, for illegal in- 
terruption. 

Later. Last night’s Union announces the arrival 
of Mr. Suet, and Gen. Worta at the seat of go- 
vernment. ` 


SPAIN. 

Ministerial Dodge. The measures of Narvaez be- 
come so unpopular that he could hold on no longer. 
Finding his game up, he fled to the south of France 
where he was joined by his wife. The libert 
of the press was restored and other grievances sof- 


tened. 
HAYTI. 

Revolution. President Pierrot, (a black) having 
become exceedingly unpopular and no longer able 
to conduct affairs, on the 20th March submitted to 
the new president, Riche. A deputation from the 
Dominicians arrived at the Cape with proposals 
for peace. The army was anxious to be dis- 
charged. 

Gen. Acaau, having been entirely foiled in his re- 
peated attempts to resist the government, had com- 
mitted suicide. | 

EXICO 


M ; 

The brig Orleans, Pattison, bringe us Vera Cruz 
dates to the 23d, and City of Mexico to the 18th of 
April. 

Nothing further had transpired as to the rumored 
revolution or movemeats of Santa Anna, except that 
it is said that letters had been received at Vera Cruz 
from the City of Mexico, stating that Gen. Alvarez 
had raised the standard of revolt in the southern 
part of the department of Mexico; proclaimed th- 


The body was entirely 


The Mexican schooner Juniata, from N. Orleans, 
for Matamoras, was taken into Brazos Bay on the 
22d ult. by the pilots—no doubt by permission of the 


Later.—The schooner Cornelia arrived at New 
Orleans, left Brazos Santiago on the 24th. An ex- 
press from General Taylor c there just before 

that the comman. 

der of the Mexican forces had made a formal declu- 
ration that if Gen. T. did not move his army from 
the position he then occupied, in thirty six hours, the 
Mexican batteries would be opened upon him.— 
There had previously been so many rumors to the 
same effect in the camp, that little reliance was 
piacra upon this one, whicb was first communicated 
y a Mexican, who was prudently detained by order 


The same express stated that a body of 2,000 
Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande near Boretta, 
a small town eight miles below Matamoras, on the 
west bank, between Point Isabel and Gen. Taylor's 
camp, cutting off communication and supplies to the 
A private letter was also received last even- 
ing from an officer in General Taylor's camp, con- 
the Mexicans 
having crossed the river, but stating the number at 


having 
several wa- 
gons belonging to settlers, loaded with provisions for 
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federal constitution; and declared himself in favo? 
‘of the recall of Gen. Santa Anna. No details upon 
this subject are given in the apers, but El 

of the has no doubt of the fact of a revolution 
baving broken out as alleged. 

We have much later news from the Rio Grande 
than they had at Vera Cruz. 

The papers of the capitol announce that General 
Bravo jeft there at the head of 6000 men, witha 
view to protect the department of Vera Cruz, and 
any other parts of the interior which may be threat- 
ened by altack by the United States forces. 

tario del Gobierno anĝounces that 7000 men, 
well organized and officered, and amply provided 
with munitions, money, &c., will compose the army 
of the North, and that the chief command has been 
restored to Gen. Arista, and that Gen. Ampudie will 
henceforth be only second in command. The ap- 
pointment of Arista is confirmed by way of Brazos 
Santiago. 

The Mexican government is said to have sold its 
two war steamers, the Montezuma and Guadalu i 
to Manning & McIntosh, an English house. 
pe is said to bave been $640,000 Various Ue 
ations were indulged as to the object of this sale. 
The steamers were to proceed immediately to Ha- 
vana—some reports say to bring over the Spanish 
Prince destined to fill the throne of Mexico; others 
as confidently predict that Santa Anna would re- 
turn in one of them, and in a few weeks too. On 
this subject we are left entirely to conjecture. 

[The probability is, that being ‘ound of no use 
whatever to them, they have concluded to avail of 
what they could obtain for them from capitalists able 
to purchase.] S 

he business of Vera Cruz is almost annihilated 
by the unsettled state of the country, in regard to its 
internal prospects and foreign relations. 

A letter from Vera Cruz says. From various re- 
presentations which have been made to us, we are 
convinced that the policy of the government of Pa- 
redes is controlled entirely by the English. Ameri- 
cans in Vera Cruz entertain no doubt whatever that 
a settlement of the difficulties between Mexico and 
the United States would have been arranged long 
ago, but for the interference of the English minister; 
but now they do not look for peace until there has 
been a trial of strength between the two countries 
until, in fact, San Juan de Uloa shall be reduced. 

In regard to this fortress, it is now rendered al- 
most certain that it cannot be taken unless by a very 
considerable squadron of vessels of the first class, or 
by a land attack. It has been put in thorough re- 

air, and is defended by guns of the largest calibre. 
hen the French took it, 24 pounders were the 
heaviest guns mounted in it; at present, guns of a 
much higher class are employed, and additional for- 
lifications have been erected near the mole for hea- 
vy cannon. Gen. Bravo has been appointed to the 
command of Vera Cruz, and is especially charged 
with the defence of the fortress. 

The New Orleans Tropic has a letter from Vera 
Cruz under date of April 23d, which mentions the 
arrival of Gen. Bravo, and of his installation aa 
commander-in-chief of the eastern division. 

The authorities of Mazatlan, in view of the United 
States naval force in front of that port, and its total 
inadequacy of means for extended defence, had 
brought in all the scattered troops within some 
leagues of the coast. There was a total cessation 
of commerce ghere, the officers of the custom house 
having ceased exercising their functions. The Ee. 

ublicana blames this hasty mode of acting, since a 
lockade not having taken place, there was no ne» 
cessity for it. 

The “revolution,” so confidently predicted to com- 
mence at Vera Cruz on the 3d of April, was certainly 
postponed, whether indefinitely or not, we must wai: for 
time to tell us. We have Vera Cruz dates to April 5th, 
at which time all was quiet. The revolutionists it seems, 
disputed among theinselvee; some were for 3 
Santa Anus, which the federalisis opposed. It is agree 
on all hands at Vera Cruz, thot Paredes is unpopular 
there, and ought to be superceded. Whenever his mea- 
sures become intolerable, the parties oppused to aig will, 
no doubt, so far unite as to agree to oust him, if they 
can. 

The latest dates from the city of Mexico, are to the 
2d April. Senor Don Manuel E. Goroatiza is now at 
the head of the treasury department, the former incum» 
bent having ill health, resigned. 

The recently authorized loan of $1,800,000, had been 
paid into the treaeury. 

Paredcs’ orders for suppressing the opposition press, 
had but little effect in that way. Each faction hag its 
presses. Some advocate the ferleral party, others Santa 
Anna, others incline w a monarchical scheme. 
Locomotor say: Aj] classes, and parycularly the ree 
publicans, grow mure and more disgusted with the go. 
vernment since the imprisanment of the editor, Buen» 
tostro, and of b nier, Gareia ‘jurris,"’ acts made 
more m” anity of the royalist journal EA 
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Carr. Freemont’s Expepition. A letter from 
Capt. F. dated Yerba Buena, Bay of St. Francisco, 
Upper California, January 24th, 1846, says— 

“I crossed the Rocky Mountains on the main Ar- 
kansas, passing out at ils very head water; explored 
the southern shore of the great Salt Lake, and visit- 
ed one of its islands. You know that on every ex- 
tant map, manuscript or tapes the whole of the 
Great Basin is represented as a sandy plain, barren, 
without water, and without grass. Tell your father 
that, with a volunteer party of fifteen men, I crossed 
it between the parallels of 38° and 399. Instead of 
a plain, I found it, throughout its whole extent, tra- 
versed by parallel ranges of lofty mountains, their 
summits white with snow, (October,) while below 
the valleys had none. Instead of a barren country, 
the mountains were covered with grasses of the best 
quality, wooded with several varieties of trees, and 
containing more deer and mountain sheep than we 
bad seen in any previous part of our voyage. So 
utterly at variance with every description, from au- 
thentic sources, or from runtor or report, it is fair to 
consider this country as hitherto wholly unexplored, 
and never before visited by a white man. I met my 
party at the rendezvous, a lake southeast of the Py- 
ramid Lake, and again separated, sending them 


along the eastern side of the Great Sierra, three or 


four hundred miles, ina southerly direction, where 
they were to cross into the valley of the St. Joa- 
quim, near its head, During all the time that | was 
not with them, Mr. Joseph Walker was their guide, 
Mr. Talbott in charge, and Mr. Kern, the topogra- 
pher. The eleventh day after leaving them l reach- 
ed Captain Sutter’s, crossing the Sierra on the 4th 
December, before the snow had fallen there. Now 
the Sierra is absolutely impassable, and the place of 
our passage two years ago is luminous with masses of 
snow. By the route I have explored I can ride in 
thirty-five days from the Fontaine qui Bouit“ river to 
Capt. Sutter's; and, for wagons, the road is decided- 
ly far better. 


“I shall make a short journey up the eastern branch 
of the Sacramento, and go from the Tiamath lake 
into the Wahlahmath valley, through a pass alluded 
to in my report; in this way making the road into 
Oregon far shorter, aud a good road in place of the 
present very bad one down the Columbia. When | 
etal) have made this short exploration, 1 shall bare 
explored from beginning to end thts road to Oregon. 

have just returned with my party of sixteen, from 
an exploring journey in the Sierra Nevada, from the 
neighborhood of Sutter’s to the heads of the Lake 
Fork. We got among heavy snows on the mountain 
summits, they where more rugged than 1 had else- 
where met them: suffered again as in our first pas- 
Sage; got among tue “horse-thieves,” (Indians who 
lay waste the California frontier), fought several, 
aud fought our way down into the plain again, and 
back to Sutter’s. Tell your father that I have some- 
thing handsome to tell him of some exploits of Car- 
soo and Dick Owens, and others, 


“I am now going on business to see some gentle- 
men on the coast, and will then join my people, and 
complete our survey in this part of the world as ra- 
pidiy as possible. The season is now just arriving 
when vegetation is coming out in all the beauty J 
have often described to you; and in that part of my 
labors 1 shall gratify all my hopes. 1 find the theory 
of our Great Basin fully confirmed in having for ns 
southern boundary, rauges of loity mountains. The 
Sierra, too, is broader where this chain leaves it 
than in any other part that 1 have seen, So soon as 
the proper season comes, and my animals are rested, 
we turn our faces home ward, and be sure that grass 
will not grow under our feet. 

„All our people are well, and we have had no 
sickness of any kiud among us; sv that 1 hope to be 
able to bring back with me all that l carried out.— 
Many months of hardships, close trials, and anxieties 
have tried me severely, and my hair is turning gray 
before its time. But all this passes, et le bon temps 
viendra.” 


*Boiling Spring river, in English. This is the 
outside svitlement on the Arkansas, about seventy 
mites above Bent’s Fort where old retired hunters 
and traders, with Mexican and ludian wives, and 
their children, bave collected into some villages, 
called by the Mexican name for civilized Indian vil- 
leoges puetlos, where they raue grain and stock. 
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THE NATIONAL rain, to commence at the city of 
Washington on the 20th instant, promises to be a 
splendid affair. It ought to command the attention 
and countenance of all who are friendly to the pro- 
gress of American ingenuity and American tndustry. 

In connection with this subject, the United States 
Gazette says: 

“Many years since, at one of the early exhibitions 
of the Franklin Institute, an elderly gentleman of 
dignified appearance, and remarkable simplicity of 
manners was seen moving slowly through the sev- 
era] rooms and examining articles of beauty and 
worth with great care. flere was a quantity of 
printed calicoes from Rhode Island, there samples 
of beautiful sheeoting from Massachusetts, broad 
cloths of great delicacy, blaukets, and other cotton 
and woollen fabrics inviting his applause. He look- 
ed at and admired the well finished cutlery, and the 
rich silverware that decked the central table. Er. 
erywhere his eye detected something to approve.— 
It was pleasant to see the interest which the venera- 
ble stranger manifested in all he saw. At length 
his eye caught a label on something laid almost out 
of view. He stepped rapidly forward, took up the 
article, Jilted the pendant paper, aud read ‘*Manu- 
factured by Richmond, Virginia.“ — 
A tear dropped from the venerable man, as he read 
the last word. It seemed to be u feenng of pride, 
and not of grief, that moved iin. 

‘Who is that old gentleman? Asked a person who 
had observed his ewotion. 

‘That,’ said the attendant, as he lifted his hat, ‘is 
Chief Justice Marshall.’ 

Chief Justice Marshall was an American, a whole 
American, aud noihing but an American; but he 
loved old Virginia, and he felt proud to see her tak - 
ing a step towards her true place in the cause of na- 
tional independence.” 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Conaress, have certainly acted on this oceasion 
with great promptitude. ‘The president's message, 
asking for supplies of men and money wherewith to 
carry on hostilities with Mexico—was received by 
both bouses on Monday. A bill, granting both, to 
the full extes.t of the recommendation, was immedi- 
ately reported in the house of representatives, passed 
that body by a vote of 142 to II, and was sent to 
the senate (be next morning. That body slightly 
modified the bill, passed it by a vote of 40 to 2, 
and returned it that evening to the house. The 
amendments were concurred in—the presiding offi. 
cers of each house attached their signatures on 
Wednesday morning, and the president consummated 
the act by attaching his signature, and on the same 
day issucd his PROCLAMATION, under the provisions 
therein. 

The law as finally passed, will be found under the 
appropriate head in this number. 

ad the bill been drafted simply to effect its main 
object, that is, to place men and money at tbe dis- 
posal of the executive fur carrying on hostilities, 
hardly a negative vote would have been given. The 
majority took advantage of the occasion to incorpo- 
rate with the bill, an expression as to the origin 
of the war, which many of the minority differed 
with them in opinion respecting. Very earnest 
appeals were made to induce the majority to 
wuive such an expression and allow the bill to 
pass unanimously. ‘To secure thia object they pro- 
posed to strike out the preamble of the bill. On this 
motion after considerable debate and remonstrance, 
the yeas and nays were called, and stood as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Thomas Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crit- 
tenden. Davis, Dayton, Evans, Huntington, McDuf- 
fie, Mangum, Morehead, Simons, Upham, Wood- 
bridge—18. ~ 

NAYS.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Colquitt, Dix, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, Johnson, 
of Md., Johnson, of La., Lewis, Niles, Pennybacker, 
Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Westcott, Yulee—28. ° 

The majority thus adnering to the form of the bill, 
compelled the minority to either vole an expression, 
from which they dissented, or to vote against the 
supplies in favor of which none professed to be more 


* 
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ardent. Under these circumstances many of the 
minority voted affirmatively, trusting to a future op- 
portunity to justify themselves. Several voted so 
under formal protest—others, amongst whom were 
Senators Calhoun, Berrien, and Evans, refused to 
vote at all, though occupying their seats at the time. 
Senators Crittenden and Upham when their names 
were called, answered aye, except the preamble.” 

Mr. Mangum had made up his mind to vote for 
the bill, but he entered bis most solemn protest 
against the hasty declaration of the preamble, about 
the existence of war, and he would ask the senate 
that that protest might be entered on the journal. 

Messrs. J. M. Clayton and Dayton entered similar 
pretests. 

On the question shall the bit! pass?“ the follow- 
ing are the names as reeorded. 

BAS.—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Amley, Atchi- 
son, Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Breese, 
Bright, Cameron, Cass, John M. Clayton, Col- 
quitt,, Corwin, Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Hous- 
ton, Jarnaogin, Jenness, Johnson, of Maryland, 
Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, 
Morehead, Niles, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Se- 
vier, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, 
Westcott, Woodbridge and Yulee—40. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Thomas Clayton and Davis—2, 

It is a matter of regret that the majority should 
have insisted upon a phraseologyso objectionable to 
many of the members, when but for those expres- 
sions, the measures would have assumed the impos- 
ing national aspect, so desireable in all questions of 
controversy with foreign powers. As a commit- 
ment of the dissenting minority, protests will be an 
exoneration. 

Not only the bill granting ten millions of dollars 
and fifty thousand volunteers for carrying on the 
war, have congress thus promptly enacted this week, 
but a variety of other bills which had been in pro- 


` | gress for sometime before, have been taken up and 


as ee carried through. Amongst them 

he bill authorizing an increase of the rank and 
file of the army, has passed both houses and been 
signed by the president. It places the companies, if 
we mistake not, upon the war organization to con- 
sist of 100 men, thereby augmenting the forces gu- 
thorized some seven or eight thousand, in addition to 
the existing force. 


The bill authorizing a corps of etppers and 
miners, to be attached to the corpse of engineers, 
bas passed both houses. 

The bill making the annual appropriation for for- 
tifications, was amended by increasing the amount for 
fortifying the Florida reef, from $100,000 to 200,000. 

The bill making appropriations for the support of 
the military academy, was passed by the house, af- 
ter the usual effort to have that institution discontin- 
ued, which proposition obtained very few votes on 
this occasion. Sa 

The senate then adopted a resolution offered by 
Mr. Berrien, requesting the judiciary committee to 
reporton the expediency of legislation for carrying 
into effect the 11th article of the treaty with Spain 
in 1795, the object of which is to prevent the fitting 
out of privateers under Mexican colors from the is- 
jand of Cuba.“ 


Mexican steamers Montezuma and G —Im- 
portant. We noticed some tu o weeks since that we be- 
lieved the announcement of the sule of the two Mexi- 
can steamers a sham, and that they would appear, in 
case of hostilities with Mexico as privateers. We are 
ell of this opinion, and we have a fear that the 
harbor of Havana will contain our worst enemies.— 
A United States 74 should be stationed off the mouth 
of the harbor, to watch with great care what comes 
out of it. It will be recollected that in 1836 the 
Mexican armed brig Montezuma lay off the Sabine 
and captured the American schooner Julius Cæsar, 
and others, filled with emigrants bound for Texas, 
and carried them into Matamoros. The vessel 
conveying soldiers from our city to the seat of 
war should be provided with two or three pieces 
of heavy artillery. They might be intercepled by the 
way. l M Orleans Tropic May Gih. 


For several months past a standing enquiry in the 
National Register has been “Is WAR BREWING; 
ARE WE READY? “The subject was pressed in no 
capatious spirit, or manner. Careful regard was had 


Call 
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40 avoid as far as possible party political bearing, and |a startling development in the operation of the re- 


full latitude was at all times claimed for the Execu- 
tive, forbearing to embarrass by any improper sugges- 
tions, the full influence which that department of the 
government is always entitled to, and ought always 
to have the exercise of, in its management of our 
foreign relations. Our anxiety however has been ex- 
pressed over and over, in the enquiries which have 
been made in almost every number of the Register, 
whether war was not very likely to result from the 
Course Which Was Ir progress, and if so, were, we 
prepared, as a nation ought to be prepared, for. the 
approach of a war’ were we preparing, were any 
adequate measures reconunended even, towards a pre- 
paration? 

We repeated these enquiries for months, pointing 
as far as it was prudent to do so to, “the nakedness of 
the land,” as to military preparations, incurring as we 
did from time to time, the imputation of “croakers” 
‘panic, makers” and similar respectful epithets from 
the party press, for having ventured to admonish as 
we endeavoured respectfully to do, and for urging that 
war was evidently so far possible, if not probable that pru- 
Genes WeYUlked such steps to be immediately taken as 


would avert those mortifications, humiliations and 


losses, to which we must inevitably be subjected if it 
found the nation in its then unprepared condition. 
The fact is, that we were really perplexed beyond 
measure to conceive what the real views of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet could be, in relation to the ques- 
tion of peace or war. So far as we were allowed to 
discern, for several months after Congress met, no 
recommendation, looking towards a preparation for 
war with a formidable power, had emanated from tlie 
Executive. On the contrary, the particular depart- 
ment to which we cast our eyes for the very first in- 
gredient towards a preparation for. war, instead of 
having such an object in view, or making any demon- 
strations whatever towards raising ways and means, 
to sustain the public credit and wherewith to meet 
war expences, were devotedly occupied in preparing 
apd endeavoured to secure the passage of a bill for re- 
ducing the existing dutics upon imports to one third 
Jess than those of the existing tariff. The unvarying 
tone of the official Journal in the mean time was, that 
we might trust to the President for a peaceable as 
well as honorable termination of our foreign difficulties. 
At length inquiry was directly made from the senate, 
at the suggestion of J. M. Clayton, whether, in the 
opinion of the President, our foreign relations were in 
guch attitude as to make it advisable for Congress to 
dircct preperations for war? 


The President's reply to this inquiry was such as to 
induce uy to qualify previous expressions. We now 
understood the President to say that he had, through 
the departments, some time back, recommended to 
Committees of Congress certain measures looking to a 
preparation for war. Without deeming this to have 
been the straight forward, responsible, and influential 
course which it seemed to us the occasion called for, 
we were yet for receiving it for its full value, and gave 
President Polk credit accordingly. No sooner had we 
done so than we found ourselves brought up on the 
other hand by the unexpected disavowal on the part 
of heads of departments and othcrs, of the respon- 
sibilities and recommendations to which it was sup- 

the President in his message had allusion. A 
' ‘strange, not to say discreditable squabble ensued, as 
to what had, and what had not been officially recom- 
mended, as well as who it was that recommended the 
measure in question, looking towards adequate defence 
of the country, in case the war, now thought to be at 

t possible, should ensue. 
ö e dere by all this, we deemed it due to the 
character of the country to let the subject drop for the 
„ time being, and it was dropped also in Congress. 

The progress of circumstances quickly awakened 
both Congres.and the country from this quiet. The 
question that we have so often repeated, ts solved. It 
is now no longer Is wer Brewing?”——War is here.— 
Without authority of either the Congress of Mexico, 
or of the Congress of the U. States, on both of which 
the Constitutions of the two countries confers the sole 
authority to “declare war,“ war has commenced, -and 
whether it be in the Constitutional sense, a war, or only 
hostilities, provoked by executive mismanagement of 
either or both of the parties, all the incidents of war 
are brought upon the two countries, and actually exist. 
The people of both republics have learned, that the 
restrictions of the constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Executives have it in their power to 
make war inevitoble, at pleasure. This is truly 
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ublican system. 

The act which passed both houses of Congress 
within a few hours after recciving the President’s 
message recommending them, to ‘recognize’ the ex ist- 
ing war between Mexico and the United States,” is 
in conformity with that recommendation. But instead 
of being a plain, direct, unequivocal “Declaration of 
war,“ such as the Constitution seems to have contem- 
plated in any such exigency, and which would as we 
think have been the most appropriate form for the 
consideration of Congress, it is equivocal, and leaves 
the question as to whether we are now tectnically and 
“constitutionally” at war with Mexico, or not. This 
half way hobbling, this complication and involution of 
great national atfairs, should be avoided. Distinct, 
definite and indisputable ground is generally the best 
footholde We can distinguish no necessity for leaving 
the case in doubt, on this occasion. As it is, neither 
our own citizens nor foreign governments are able to 
pronounce whether war, in its higher and legal 
signification, now exists between Mexico and the 
United States. We know that fighting, killing, taking 
prisoners, blockading ports, invading territory, and all 
the usual accompaniments of a war are now not only 
enacting, but on our port at least, are now legalized, 
and yet war is not “declared.” Nay, some of the in- 
cidents to war yet want legal formalities. Whether, 
for instance, the commander of the American squad- 
ron in the Gulf would be authorized to take Vera 
Cruz, if he could? Whether the Pacific squadron 
might take possession of Monterey? 


—Tetters of marque are as yet certainly not au- 
thorized on our part, although there is reason to ap- 
prehend that, they have been or specdily will be 
authorized by the Mexicans. 

Accounts from Cuba intimate that one of the ob- 
jects which the Mexican Minister to England had in 
view in stopping at that Island, was to make disposi- 
tion of letters of marque for the annoyance of our 
commerce. That thousands of the buceaneers and 
slavers that infest those seas would spring to such a 
harvest as our wide spead commerce would afford 
them, is too probable. 

But, dropping discussion as to the naturE of the 
possession now occupied, or as to whether technically 
we are at war or not, we certainly, de facto, are 
sufficiently at war to induce as to recur once more to 
the oft and anxiously repeated enquiry “ARE WE 
READY?” 

The question “Is war brewing,” is solved, the 
second enquiry “are we ready,” is now at test, so far 
as Mexico is concerned, How long it may be before 
the test may be applied to a case of war with Great 
Britain, who will undertake to say? The “Union” of 
Thursday of last week, certainly apprehend the time, 
to be not very remote. The National Intelligencer 
treated the article in the Union to which we have 
allusion, very lightly and intimated that the editor of 


‘the Official Journal must have allowed himsclf to be 


hoaxed on that occasion; yet we see that the’ Foreign 
Quarterly, just republished in this country, says, in a 
postscript to an article on the Oregon question, ‘Every 
public man that we have seen or heard of, scems to 
think, and the whole public press concur in announ- 
cing, that the dissolution of Sir Nobert Peel's ministry is 
inevitable. No definite reason seems to be assigned 
for this expected event. It is intimated that Sir 
Robert will remain in office until his tariff measures 


are carried. Why he should then resign, with a| P9 


majority in his favor, no explanation is given. Upon 
the occasion of the retirement of the Peel cabinet, 
not long since—a retirement which lasted but two 
days—there were some who held the belief that the 
real cause of that step was not the one publicly an- 
nounced; but that Pee: withdrew in order to leave 
Lorn Jonn RussELL and a Whig Cabinet to meet the 
responsibility of the Oregon question, which seemed 
then approaching crisis. Inasmuch as that question is 
now certainly approaching a crisis,the same design, if 
it existed before, may be the moving cause of the pre- 
dicted resignation.” 

A firm persuasion that the government was not 
preparing with due promptitude for a contingency 
which to our vision seemed to be too probable, has in- 
duced us to continue unccasingly to urge the questions 
so important tothe country. If mistaken, it were at 
least to mistake upon the safe side. Neglect prepar- 
ation, let war overtake us, and disgrace, as well 
as disaster inevitably awaited us, to retrieve which 
how mauy lives and what a struggle would it not cost 
the country? 


The measure of those disasters is not duly ap— 
preciated. That in case of a war, disasters at first 
were to be expected, seemed to be admitted on all 
hands, as a matter of course; we meanina war with 
England. People had as if by common consent made 
up their minds to that. Alas, how few, except those 
who have tasted of the bitter draft, know how to 
appreciate a series of national disasters, or what it 
costs to recover from them. 

But as to being “ready” for a war with Mexieo, 
who would have dared to express a doub? 

That a very mistaken estimate prevailed of what a 
war with Mexico might become, and of what was re- 
quired to make such a war brief, and terminate it 
advantageously, we have unreservedly and repeatedly 
urged. 

The first announcement of hostilities, comes to us 
with the postscript, at“ the Mexicans have been sadly 
underrated.” Ten days ago the prediction was eon 
fidentiy pronounced from the American camp, that 
“Of this you may be certain, we shall have no fight- 
ing, unless we ourselves lead off the dance.” 

The very next arriyal brings us not only disastrous 
offairs of out-posts, but the startling intelligence that 
our army is invested by the enemy and its supplies and 
munitions cut off, and with only fifteen days provisions 
in store. It is true, assurances are given of their 
being able to maintain their position, provided they 
receive timely supplies and succor, but great appre— 
hensions are felt for the safety of the detachment at 
Point Isabel, which have in charge the stores and mu— 
nitions designed for the army. i 


“The Army of occupation” will do, we have no 
doubt, whatever the same number of men, with the 
means they have at command, could do, and whilst we 
regard it as quite possible that the “fortune of war” 
may have further reverses for them to experience, 
yet we have far more of faith than of despondeney 
on theoccasion. We believe that if the precaution has 
been taken there, as we presume it must have been, 
to apprise Commodore Conner of the posture of affairs, 
the squadron, or a part of it, will have repaired with 
timely succour to the vicinity to insure the safety of 
the post and the stores. Although the depth of water 
will not alow them to approach the port, their men 
and arms will be efficient. It will take some time, 
even with the characteristic alecrity of our South 
western volunteers, for forces sufficient to re-open 
safe communication with Gen. Taylor’s camp from 
Point Isabel, to reach the latter, and to be prepared 
to encounter with success, the forces which the 
Mexicans are supposed to have now posted to inter- 
cept them. i 

The despatches asking for additional forces, left Gen. 
Taylor’s camp on the 26th. ult. He then had fifteen 
days provision. Half allowance might of course make 
them last longer, but would have an unfavorable effect 
upon the physical powers of the the men. 


We have Galveston dates to the 3d inst. The 
steamer Monmouth left Galveston on the lat mst., 
with volunteers to join the army. They were no doubt 
the first to reach Point Isabel, under the requi- 
sition of Goneral Taylor. From the old states, 
the credit of making the first actual movement of 
volunteers for the rescue, we believe, is due to the 
spirited company which left Mobile on the 4th inst., 
under command of Gen. Desna, for New Orleans. 
Without wanting to receive a requisition from any 
direction, they heard the bugle call, and the res- 
nee was instant, ‘We ere here—neapy.” On the 
Sth inst., they reached New Orleans, une hundred 
strong, aud on the 6th inst., embarked from thence 
for Texas. 


Louisianians were, some of them, equally prompt, 
but the requisition upon that state was for a consid- 
erable force, and necessarily required more time to 
muster. The legislature instantly pee $100,000 
at the disposal of tne governor for the exigency. | 

Benjamin Story, Esq., placed 88500 000 at the dis- 
position of the state of Louisiana, immediately on 
learning the situation of the army on the Rio 
Grande. 
~The papers teem with evidences of public spirit 
on every band. Without waiting to determine wheth- 
er fault has been committed, or to question, if so, 
where the fault is chargeable, all agree that the 
army now exposed, must be sustained, and war, if 
continued, must be waged with decisive energy. 

general meeting of the citizens of New Orleans 
was called, and the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed with the greatest unanimity. . 

Whereas hostilities bave actually commenced be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, and whereas 
our army of occupation upon the frontier of Texas, 
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pressed by embarrassments and surrounded de a su- | under the blessing of Divine Providence, of abridg- 
perior force, calls for immediate assistance; ‘and | ing its calamities, that they exert themselves in pre- 
whereas Louisiana has ever been prompt in her ac- | serving order, in promoting concord, in maintaining 
tion on emergencies like the present: the authority and the efficacy of the laws, and in 

Resolved, That as Louisianians we will immediate | supporting and invigorating all the measures which 
ly respond to the call of Brigadier General Taylor,| may be adopted by the constituted authorities for 
and without a moment’s delay place at big command | obtaining a speedy, a just, and an honorable peace. 
four regiments of infantry, as required. In testimony whereof, i have hereunto set my 

Resolved, That, as Americans, it behooves us to hand, and caused the seal of the United States 
forget all differences of opinion, and only to remem- to be affixed to these presents. Done at the 
ber that our country’s honor is in danger. lr. a.] City of Washington the thirteenth day of May. 

Rezolved, That we point with pride to the action of one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and 
our legislature in the present crisis, and that we will of the independence of the United States, the 
do every thing in our power to sustain its appropria- seventeenth. JAMES K. POLK. 

tion and to carry out ita patriotic views. "7 By the President: 

Several very fine companies have been formed un- James BUCHANAN, Secretary of State. 
der Capt. Stockton and Breedlove, of Washington een 
regiment; Capt. Smith, of the Louisiana volunteers, 
and Capt. Hunt. 

Capt. Fulton, late of the U. S. dragoons, is about 
raising a company of volunteers for Texas. 

Gen. Rousseau, of the Sth Brigade Louisiana Mi- 
litia, has issued his orders to the Colonel of his com- 
mand to open lists and invite volunteers for Mexico, 
and send them to New Orleans as fast as companies 
can be organized. 

The Tropic says—T wo companies of Maj. Marks’ 
brigade have been organized and elected officers.— 
Their names are as ſollows— Ist company, S. B. 
Head, Captain; H. Fairchild, Ist lieutenant; J. A. 
Kelly, 2d ‘lieutenant. 2nd company, S. F. Marks, 
captain; A. C. Fountaine, lst lieutenant; Alfred Eng- 
lish, 2d lieutenant. 

Yet up to the 6th inst. not quite 1200 men had 
volunteered, and the New Orleans papers of that 
date say, that “unless volunteers come forward with 
more promptness, the governor will be compelled to 
resort to draft.” 

POSITION OF THE ARMY. 

The camp of Gen. Taylor extends about four 
miles along the river bank, two miles above and two 
below Matamoros. It occupied his twenty-three 
hundred men for thirty days to construct the de- 
fences. It is made of sand, covered over with twigs, 
woven together like basket work, surrounded by a 
wide and very deep ditch: 

The walls of the magazine in the interior of the 
fortification are formed of pork barrels, filled with 
sand, seven tier thick, four tier high, covered over 
no timber, on which sand is piled ten or twelve 

eet, 

Twelve heavy pieces of ordnance are so placed as 
to command the town of Matamoros. 

This camp is about 30 miles above the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte. In its rear stretches the wide 
desert region between that river and the Nueces, 
150 miles in breadth, affording no sustenance. Along 
nearly the whole coast between the mouths of those 
rivers stretches Padre island, (a barren sand ridge, ) 
and Madre Lagune, which latter is penetrated near 
the southern end by a high bluff, called, 

Point Isabel, which is Gen. Taylor’s depot of pro- 
visions, and the point from which his supplies are to 
be derived. It is 27 miles from his camp, through a 
country difficult to penetrate. A narrow channel, 
the outlet of Madre lagune, opens into the Gulf op- 
posite Point Isabel, and forms its means of commu- 
nicating with the sea. But it is only of depth to ad- 
mit small vessels. | 

Some few miles outside of the Lagune, the 

Brassos Santiago, u small port, off of which, and 
between it and the mouth of the Rio Grande, our 
ships occasionally anchor. The U. S. schr. Flirt 
was endeavoring at the last accounts to get over the 
bar into the. Brassos Santiago, in order to co-operate 
more effectually in the defence of the depot and po- 
sition at the mouth of the river. 


THE ACT RELATING TO WAR. | 

“An act providing for the prosecution of the exist- 
ing war between the United States and the republic 
of Mexico.” 

Whereas, by the act of the republic of Mexico, 4 
atate of war exists between that government and the 
United States: ‘Mherefure— 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 


That, for the purpose of enabling the government of 
the United States to prosecute said war to a speedy 
and suecessſul termination, the president be, and he 
is hereby authorized to employ the militia, naval aod 
military forces of the United States, and to call for 
and accept the services of any number of volunteers, 
not exceeding fifty thousand, who may offer their ser- 
vices, either as cavalry, artillery, infantry or riflemen, 
to serve twelve months after they shall have arrived 
at the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the war, 
unless sooner discharged; according to the time for 
which they shall have been mustered into service; 


any money in the treasury, or to come into the trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, be, and the same ie 
hereby appropriated for the purpose of carrying the 
provisious of this act into effect. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the militia 
when called into service of the United States by vir- 
tue of this act, or any other act, may, if in the opi- 
nion of the president of the United States the public 
interest requires it, be compelled to serve for a term 
not exceeding six months after their arrival at the 
place of rendezvous, in any one year, unless sooner 
discharged. 


lunteers shall furnish their own clothes, and, if ca- 


when mustered into service, shall be armed at the ex- 
pense of the United States. 


to clothing and pey, placed on the same footing with 
similar corps of the United States army, and in lieu 


case may be) in the regular troops of the United 


States. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said vo- 
lunteers so offering their services shall be accepted 


and regiments, whose officers shall be appointed in 
the manner prescribed by law in the several states 
and territories to which such companies, battalions, 
squadrons, and regiments shall respectively belong. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the president 

of the United States be and he is hereby authorized 
to organize companies so tendering their services 
into battalions or squadrons; battalions and squad- 
rons into regiments; regiments into brigades, and 
brigades into divisions, as soon as the number of vo- 
junteers shall render such organization, in his judg: 
ment, expedient; end the president shall, if necessa- 
ry, apportion the staff, field and general officers among 
the respective states and territories from which the 
yolunteers shall tender their services, as he may 
deem proper. l 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the volun- 
teers who may be received into the service of the 
United States by virtue of the provisions of this act, 
and who shall be wounded or otherwise disabled in 
the service, shal] be entitled to all the benefit which 
may be conferred on persons wounded in the service 
of the United States. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the presi- 
dent of the United States be, ahd he is hereby, au- 
thorized forthwith to complete all the public armed 
vessels now authorized by law, and to purchase or 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas the congres of the United States, by vir- 
tue of the constitutional authority vested in them, 
bave declared by their act, bearing date this day, 
that, by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state 
of war exists between that government and the United 
States.” 

Now, therefore, I, JAMES K. POLK, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby pro- 
claim the same to all whom it may concern; and I 
do specially enjoin on all persons holding offices, 
civil or military, under the authority of the United 
States, that they be vigilant and zealous in discharg- 
ing the duties respectively incident thereto: and J do 

oreover exbort all the good people of the United 

tates, as they love their country, as they feel the 
wrongs which have. forced on them the last resort of 
injured nations, and as they consult the best means, 


of the United States of America in congress assembled, 


and that the sum of ten millions of dollars out of 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said vo- 


valry, their own horses, and horse equipments; and, 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said volun- 
teers when called into sctua! service, and while re- 
maining therein, shall be subject to the rules and 
articles of war, and shall be, in al? respects, except as 


of clothing, every non-commissioned officer and pri- 
vate in any company who may thus offer himself 
shall be entitled, when called into actual service, to 
receive in money a sum equal to the cost of cloth- 
ing of a non-commissioned officer or private Cy the 


by the president in comparies. battalions, squadrons, 
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charter, arm, equip, and man such merchant vesseis 
and steamboats as, upon examination, may be found 
fit or easily converted into armed vessels fit for the 
public service, and in such number as he may deem 
necessary for the protection of the seaboard, lake 
coast, and the general defence of the country. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, whenever, 
the militia or volunteers are called and received into 
the service of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of this act, they shall have the organization of 
the army of the United States, and shall have the 
same pay allowances; and all mounted privates, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and artificers, shall 
be allowed 40 cents per day for the use and risk of 
their horses, except of horses actaally killed in ace 
tion, and if any mounted volunteer, non-commission- 
ed officer, musician, or private, shall not keep him- 
self provided with a serviceable horse, said volun- 
teers shall serve on foot. 


On the question being put in dhe house of repre- 
sentatives on the passage of the above bill— 

r. Garrett Davis asked to be excused from voting 
on the bill. He said— 

This is a measure, directly aod indirectly, of very 
great importance, and yet no opportunity, not a sin- 
gle moment, has been allowed any whig of this house 
to say one word. upon it. So far aa it can operate 
upon the fate of the gallant general and his little 
army upon the Del Nome, there is no need for such 
unparalleled haste in urging a measure of its charac- 
ter through this body. He is ona frontier three 
thousand miles distant. In the exercise of a dis- 
cretronary power vested in him by the executive, he 
as made a requisition on the governors of the neigh- 
oring states for ten thousand troops. At this mo- 
ment, the destiny of General Taylor and his gallant 
band is sealed, and | doubt not that ere now the 
prompt succor which he has received from the states 
contiguous to the theatre of his operations has given 
him such force that he has beaten back the enemy, 
and that his victorioua standard at this moment floats 
over Matamoros. Whatever it is, his fate is now 


sealed, and any thing we may nato do will be too late. 


io influence it. There could then be no valid objec- 
tion to give a day to the consideration of this bill, 
and no person would desire more. But the haughty 
and ee majority will not allow now this 
much. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have an objection tó the pre- 
amble of the bill. It recites that war exists between 
{he United States and Mexico, and that this war was 
begun by Mexico. That informal war exists between 
me-two countries is undeniable; but that Mexico 
commenced it ts utterly untrue, and I object to the 

reamble because it sets forth so bold a falsehood. 

am decidedly, strongly in favor of the appropria- 
tion of the money, and of the raising of the forces 
for which the bill provides. For these purposes, it 
is sufficient for me that our country is at war, be it 
formal or informal, whether began@y Mexico or our 
own government. I require only to know that our 
army is in danger, and whether it be in the territory 
of the United States or Mexico, I am ready to vote 
men and money even to the utmost resources of the 
country for the rescue. If the war be wrongful, at 


a more convenient season I would hold them respon- . 


sible who made it. But I protest solemnly against 
defiling this measure with the unfounded statement 
that Mexico began this war. That position is not 
necessary to give this bill any possible effect. It 
could have been as well omitted, and, laid it been 
rejected, I doubt not the bill would receive the unani- 
mous vole of the house. But that was not the object 
of its authors. Their purpose was to make the whigs 
vote against, or force them to aid in throwing a shel- 
ter over the administration, by voting for a bill which 
set forth that this needless and unexpected war was 
commenced by Mexico. a 

Sir, if the bill contained any recitation upon that 
point in truth and justice, it should be that this war 
was begun by the president; The river Nueces is 
the true western boundary of Texas. The country 
between that stream and the Del Norte is part of 
Mexico; and that power had people and establish- 
ments in it. Months ago, the president of bis own 
will, orders General Taylor and his army to take 
post at Corpus Christi, on the west bank of the 
Nueces, where they remained until a considerable 
lime after the beginning of this session of congress. 
In March last, under the positive orders of the presi- 
dent, he moves through the disputed country upon 
the Del Norte. The Mexican authorities meet him 
at several points with the declaration that he has in- 
vaded their country, and with protests against the 
aggression. They warn bim that unless he reures 
esst of the Nueces, be will be deemed to de making 
war upon Mexico, and they will resort to force. He 
refers to the positive. orders of the exeoutive, aod.in 
the execution of them he presses on to Matamoros; 
strongly fortifies a position overlooking the city, and 
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mounts a battery of cannon within three hundred 
yards of it, bearing upon its public square, and from 
whence he could, in a few hours, batter it down.— 
He then blockades the port of Matamoras, orders off 
English and American vessels, and directs the cap- 
ture of a Spanish schooner. The Mexican com- 
mander treats all these as acts of war; and, on the 
25th of April, Gen. Taylor is informed by a messen- 
ger, from the Mexican camp, that hostilities exist, 
that the Mexicans will prosecute them according tu 
the usages of civilized nations. That night a de- 
tachment of the Mexican army crosses the Rio 
Grande, Genera! Taylor sends out a scouting party 
to reconnoitre, which attacks the Mexicans, and is 
defeated and captured by the Mexicans, and thus 
war is raging in bloody earnestness. 

It is our own president’ who began this war. He 
has been carrying it on for months in a series of acts. 
Congress, which ts vested exclusively by the consti- 
tution with the war-making power, he has not deign- 
ed to consult, much less to ask it for any authori- 
ty. Now, forsooth, when it has unexpectedly broke 

orth in bloody reverses, a position must be taken by 
the friends of the president in congress to protect 
bim by charging Mexico with being the author of the 
war; and he, ia cold blood, teaches others to sacri- 


fice a brave and veteran officer, whenever it may be- 


9 necessary to cover his mistakes and incompe- 

ncy. - 

I hava yet another objection to this bill. All that 
is proposed to be voted by this bill is to be trusted to 
him. He isto conduct this war. He is our com- 
mander-in-chief, our generalissimo of army and navy. 
He knows, or ought to know, how much money and 
bow many men the present exigency requires; d 
yethe has not named any sum or any number of 
troops, as has been invariably the usage in such cases 

dy all former presidents. le leaves us to act upon 
our information and judgment in the premises. Are 
we to understand that he abandons the responsibili- 
ties and duties as the president and commander-in- 
chief in the conduct of thiswar? Does he intend to 
be understood by congress as saying to them, (what 
must be now apparent to the whole nation,) “I am 
eg ie to the high position which I occupy. I know 
not how to advise you as to the amount of money and 
the number of men you must raise to rescue the mi- 
litary renown of the country from the passing cloud 
which now covers it. In this important matter you 
must assume my duties and my responsibilities, and 
adopt the necessary measures to vindivate'the suffer- 
ing honor of the nation?” If this be the position of 
the president, he has exhibited more good sense in 
assuming it than all the acts of his administration be- 
sides; if it be not, he exhibits his usual reprehensible 
secretiveness. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the essence of this measure is 
the supplies. They will all be required before the 
nation gets out of this difficulty. 1 will vote for the 
supplies of the bill with nearty alacrity, at the same 
time protesting against its falsehoods. Since the 
play has begun, I am for fighting Mexico on our soil, 
on hers, every where, until we drive her across the 
Rio Grande, and retrieve our ancient renown. I am 
then for withdrawing our army to the east side of 
the Nueces, and then settling by treaty all our points 
Of dispute with that weak and distracted country 
upon the most liberal terms. 

Mr. Davis was frequently interrupted by calls to 
order, and finally declared, when taking his seat, that 
he withdrew his request for leave to be excused from 

voting. and said he should vote for the bill.] 

Those members who voted against the bill were— 

` Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Ashmun, Cranston, 
Culver, Delano, Giddings, Grinnell, Hudson, Daniel 
- P. King, Root, Severence, Strohm, Tilden, Vance 


When the final vote waa taken tho following mem- 
bers severally assigned reasons, viz: 
When Mr. Bayly’s name was called, he rose and 
said: Mr. Speaker, I ask to be excused from voting. 
‘J cannot vote in silence without placing myself ina 
false position. I consider this bill virtually a de- 
claration of war, made without executive récom- 
- mendalion; for I do not understand the executive as 
recommending a declaration of war. And made too 
when we do not Know that (he invasion of our, terpf: 
tory and aggressive acts are sanctioned by the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. They may yet be disavowed, 
and reparation made. J am, therefore, unwilling at 
this time to vote the declaration of war. Ido not 
coosider such a declaration necessury to meet the 
emergency. On the other hand, I am anxious to 
vote such supplies of men and means as will afford 
- succor to our army and repel the invasion. I must, 
as J am now placed, decline to do this, or vote for 
the bill before the house. If I am not excused I 
shali vote for the bill, as I consider withholding 
i the supplies under the circumstances as the greater 
evil. Mr. B. withdrew his request to be excused. 


When Mr. E. R. 


sent condition; but J sol test against the pre 
is bill, In ounce it as hase, 
f nt S. 


rose and said: Mr. Speaker, I vote. for the bill. bu 
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possible, something of his fate. 


saddles, &. 


“This was about noon of the 19th. about eighteen 
miles above Gen. Taylor’s camp, and about six miles 
from the Rio Del Norte. He continued his search, 
and about 4 p. m., of the same day, he fell in with 
another party of Mexicans which had been probably 
The rzin 
continued. Lt. Porter’s party was fired on by these 
mea, and one private of the party was killed. They 
made an attempt to return it; the heavy rains caused 
The Mexicans continued their 
fire. Lieut, Porter, as is reported by his sergeant, 
made a sign with his hand for the men to extend to 


joined by those whom he had inet before. 


the guns to miss fire. 


the right. The party was thus separated in the 


thickets. The sergeant and four privates returned to 


this camp on the 20th, and gave the above account. 


“A detachment of 30 dragoons was despatched 
early the next morning to reconnoitre the position 
and search for Lieut. Porter and those of his party 
who were missing. They returned the same night 


without having learned anything of them, the thickets 
being so dense that it was impossible for horses to 
move through them. They however fell in with Lt. 
Dobbins, who sald he would continue to look for Lt. 
Porter a day or two longer. Yesterday, about noon, 
the corporal and three men of Lieut. Porter’s party 
returned, saying they feared Lieut. Porter had been 
killed. One of the men stated that he saw Lieut. P. 
fall from his horse. 
staggered afterwards; and that vollies were poured 
into.the place where he was. Lieut. Porter and one 
man of his party are still missing, besides the man 
known to be killed. 


“Two other companies of twenty-five men each, 
were despatched early this morning to make still fur- 
ther search.” 


Cox. Cross.—The body, as found, stripped of all 
clothing, was brought into Gen. Taylor's camp about 
noon, April 2lst. and was interred with military 
honors on the following day. 

Letter of Capt. Catlett to the People of Galveston—On 
board Steamer Monmouth—Off St. Joseph's, Ap. 28, 1846. 

Gentlemen: J am the bearer of a communication 
from Gen. Taylor to Gov. Henderson, requesting to be 
immediately reinforced by twenty companies of foot 
Riflemen. My destination is Victoria, and thence to 
Austin. I was instructed by the General to send an 
express from the former place by land to your eity 
with communications to Lieut. Kingsbury, and at the 
same time to spread the information through the 
country. But it having been left discretionary with 
me, and the Monmouth being available, I have deter- 
mined to send the communications hy her, and also to 
write to you, in order to facilitate as much as possible 
the sending on of troops. Gen. Taylor is in a very 
precarious situation at his camp near Matamoras, and 
an attack is feared on the post at Point Isabel. I 
believe a reinforcement of two hundred men would 
save that place. This is vastly important, as a large 


was called, he rose in 
his place and said: Mr. Speaker, I vote aye, because 
I cannot withhold supplies from our army in its pre 


When Mr. Albert Smith’s name wes called he 


I do sọ under a protest-to-the of the bil, 
as else in its facts apd operating as 9 fraud upon the 
ation 93 RS 


Army of Occupation—Lieut. Porter.—A letter from 
an Officer in Gen. Taylors camp, dated 22nd. 


“Lieut. Dobbins, 3d infantry, and Lieut. Porter, of 
the 4th infantry, son of the late Commodore Porter, 
left this camp on the 17th inst., each with a detach- 
ment of 2 non-commissioned officers and 10 privates 
to reconnoitre the surrounding country, from ten to 
twenty miles, in search of a band of robbers known 
to have been in that vicinity, and who were supposed 
to have murdered Col. Cross, and also to learn, if 
The two parties took 
different directious, it raining hard during the night. 
The second day after, Lt. Porter met a party of 
Mexicans, one of whom snapped his peice at him. In 
return he discharged both barrels of his gun at the 
Mexican, who disappeared in the thorney thicket.— 
Lieut. Porter took the marauders’ camp, ten horses, 


Another said he dismounted and 
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amount of commissariat and ordnance stores are de- 
posited there, and, if that place should fall, General 
Taylor will be left without resources of any kind. 

I was instrueted by Gen. Taylor to stnd out from 
Victoria expresses in such directions as I might deem 
most advisable, so as to have all the men possible on 
their march to his relief without awaiting the orders 
of the Governor. You will have it in your power to 
send to the Lower Brazos, Houston and Montgomery 
sooner than an express can go from Victoria. I there- 
fore leave that to you, knowing that it will be prompt- 
ly attended to- I shall send to Matagorda, Texana, 
Richmond and San Felipe. If you have an oppor- 
tunity, please send to Washington. I shall send there 
from La Grange. 

The place of rendezvous for the foot companies is 
suggested by the General at Galveston; that of the 
mounted men at Corpus Christi; at which place there 
will be provisions and forage. No party less than 400 
should think of going through on the direct road to Ma- 
tamoras, as there is a large force of Mexicans on the 
Aroyo Colorado, for the purpose of cutting off rein- 
forcements in that direction. Small parties can cross 
from Corpus Christi on to Padre’s Island. 
ments are made for crossing from the lower point of 
the Island to Point Isabel. | 

If two hundred men could be raised even tem- 
porarily at Galveston, I am decidedly of opinion it 
would be better to send them forthwith by the Mon- 
mouth—the security of Point Isabel is of the last im- 
portance. 

From the best information we could obtain, the force 
of the Mexicans is set down at seven thousand certain 
and reports go as high as twelve thousand. 

All communication is now cut off between the camp 
and Point Isabel, except by running the gauntlet. I 
came out in the night of the 26th with a guide, and 
was prowling all night through chaparral, swamps 
and Jakes. 

Capt. Baker will be able to give all the particulars 
of what has happened, the situation of Point Isabel, 
&e. &c. 3 

The old General is as cool as a cucumber, and has 
so strengthened his position, that I am of opinion 
nothing can move him but starvation. 

In haste, your obedient servant. 
W. G. CATLETT. 

Messrs. Williams and others. 

N. B.—A propeller has left for New Orleans with 
a requisition upon the Governor of Louisiana for _ 
troops also. I have thought a steamer might be leav- 
ing Galvegton immediately for New Orleans, and for 
fear the propeller should be detained, would it not be 
well to state the facts to the Governor, that the troops 
might be in readiness by the arrival of the propeller; 
there is no mistake as to the order; the captain will 
explain. W. G. C. 

Apsutant GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, May 5, 1846. 

Gxxxnl: In answer to the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, of the 4th instant, referred by the 
Secretary of War to the head quarters of the army, 
requiring to be informed whether any soldier or 
soldiers of the army of the United States have been 
shot for desertion, or in the act of desertion; if so, by 
whose order, and under what authority?” I respect- 
fully submit the following extract from Brevet Bri- 
gadier General Taylor’s despatch, of the 6th ultimo, 
this day received: 

“Efforts are constantly making to entice our men to 
desert, and, I regret to say, have met with considerable 
success. Four, however, have been drowned in swim- 
ming the river, and two have been killed by our pick- 
ets while attempting to desert, which has operated to 
check the practice. A majority of those who have de- 
serted are old offenders. 

The foregoing contains all the informatien received 
touching the resolution, but I may add, that no orders 
from the War Department, or head quarters of the 
army, have been issued on the subject. In the case 
reported above by General Taylor, it will be seen that 
the picket guard, or the party in pursuit, with, it is 
supposed, the usual order to capture and bring bac- 
to the camp the deserters, felt justified, if not conk 
strained, in the last resort to fire upon them in order 


to secure their persons, rather than allow them to 
escape from our army, and still worse, to communicate 


with or join the Mexican camp. 
Respectfully submitted: R. JONES, Adj. Gen. 
Major General WMI D Scorr, 
Commanding the Army, Washington. 
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dered to proceed to New Orleans by the U. S. Quarter 

Master at Point Isabel, with important despatches. 

Crossed the bar at Brazos Santiago on Tuesday the 
28th ult., atGo’clock, A. M. On Friday, Ist instant, 
when 60 miles west of the S. W. Pass, at 12 o'clock, 
M., was hailed by steamer Galveston, laid to and put 
Col. C. Doane, bearer of despatches, on board the 
Galveston. Left in port steamer Cincinnati, Smith, 
just arrived with baggage and arms for U. 8. Army, 
from Aransas; U. S. steamers, Col. Long and Neva, 
lightening vessels in the harbor; schr. Ellen & Clara, 
Griffin, for N. O.; steam schr. Florida, Clift do; steam 
schnr. Jas. Cage, Sherman, do.; Mexican schr. Juanita 
lately arrived from New Orleans with stores for the 


Mexican army, was taken possession of by order of 


Gen. Taylor, and ordered to return to New Orleans 
without discharging her cargo; U. S. brig of war 
Lawrence, Commander Mercer, and U. 8. schr. Flirt, 
Lieut. Sinclair, commanding, were blockading the 
mouth of the Rio Grande; schr. Bella del Mar, strand- 
ed on the bar of Brazos Saatiago, was condemned and 
sold on the 25th ult.; U. S. steamer Monmouth was 
despatched, on the evening of the 27th ult., for Port 
Lavacca and Galveston, with a requisition from Gen. 
Taylor on the Governor of Texas for two regiments 
of cavalry and two regiments of foot—militia. 


Extract froma letter from Col. Frtzpatricg, of Florida 
serving as a volunteer under Col. Twicas toa member 
of congress. 

[Col. F. is a gentleman of high character, well known 
us an officer who served in the Florida war.] 
Camp before Matamoros. April 27, 1846. 
Dear ein: Tue war has commenced on the part of 

Mexico. On the night of the 25:h iustant, Capt. Thorn- 

ton, of the dragoons, with a squadron cunsisting of his 

own and Capt. Hardee's company, were ordered to re- 
connoiter the Mexican army, which Gen. Taylor had 
been informed were crossing the Rio Grande twenty- 
seven miles above here. Tne squad was ambuscaded 
and fired on, and a number (unknown) killed, and all 
besides taken by the Mexicans. They sent in two 
wounded, with a note to Gen. Taylor. Capt. Hardee is 
risoner, but no news of Capt. Thornton and Lieuts. 
ason and Kane. You will believe me when 1 tell you 
the war is commenced in Mexico, and that Gen. Taylor 
is about to be surrounded and cut off from his supphes 
at Pont Isabel, which is twenty-seven miles distant.— 

The Mexicans have a force of from two to three thou- 

sand ou this side of the river, and their destination is 

doubiless Point Isabel, where there is not more than four 
hundred men of all descriptions. You will believe me 
when I tell you that this army will have the d—dest 
hardest fighting that ever any army had in this world, 
and, unless reinforcements are largely and speedily sent 
to its assistance, it must be cut off, as the enemy are in 
great force, and I fear have been very much underrat- 
ed. I tell you, sir. the eneiny have been entirely under- 
rated, and this army has put itself in a trap, and is cut 
off (or about to be sv) from its supplies. 

I am here with Col. Twiggs as an amateur, and I 
shall stick to it till I am killed or made prizoner. 

Yours, truly, R. FITZPATRICK. 


LETTER TO A MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 
_ New Orleans, May 2, 1846. 
Dear sin: The an ielugence that has reached us this 
morning from Gen. Taylor's army has fully realized the 
fears ot every intelligent person here of the imminent 
danger of our whole army in Texas. At last accounts 
he had bat about twenty-one hundred and fifty efficient 
men with him opposne Matamoros, with only ten days’ 
rovisions; cut off from all communication with Point 
sabel, where he has his supplies and a large portion of 
his artillery, munitions, &c. At Point Isabel there are 
not over three hundred men. Gen. T. is literally sur- 
rounded, and from all accounts there cannot be less 
than sixty-five hundred Mexicans in his vicinity, under 
arnis. 


There is little or no enthusiasm in Texas, and there 
will be difficulty and delay in getting the twWenty-four 
hundred meu in the field called for from Texas. Here 
there will be also yet greater difficulty, I fear. The ex- 
treme dilatoriuess of government in paying off the Texas 
volunteers has produced a most unfortunate effect. 


There seems to be little or no confidence in the ad- 4 


ministration. There is no money here. Both the quar- 
termasiers and conimiasery ate without a cent, and large 
sums are now due to citizens; and yet it appears we have 
eleven or twelve millions in the treagury. 


You need not be surprised to learn that Gen. Taylors 
army is destroyed or made prisoners within ten days 
from this time. 

Arista is in command, and he is an excellent officer, 
Sid ee forward no doubt to the presidency as his re- 
w . 

The stupidity of our government in sending Genera 
Taylor to the Rio Grande, and opposite to 1 
where he assumed a threatening attitude, is quite with- 
Out parallel. With only twenty-one hundred and fifty 
men, too! What the object was l cannot imagine. An 
army of ten thousand men will now be necessary to 
maintain our position on the Rio Grande, and a probable 
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before this awful blunder can be remedied. 

Gen. Smith (Persifer L.) has agreed to take command 
of the four regiments of Louisiana militia required by 
Gen. Taylor. Our governor could not have made a 
better selection. . 


Extract of a letter received by senator Cameron, and 
communicated to the Union. 
Brasos Santiugo, (Texas.) April 27. 

I embrace the opportunity of the departure of a ves- 
sel for New Orleans to announce to you that hostilities 
have commenced between the Mexican forces and the 
American army of occupation under the command of 
Gen. Tuylor. The Mexican arm is believed to be ten 
or twelve thousand strong. A considerable force is now 
crossing, or has crossed, to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, with the view, it is thonght, of either attacking 


| Gen. Taylors camp, or his depot. If they could take 


this place, and thereby cut off Gen. Taylor's supplies, 
he would be compelled to make 4 retrograde movement. 
There are only two companies of troops at this post for 
us defence; but there are same two hundred and fifty 
persons here besides soldiers—sutlera, clerks, and per- 
sons in the employme t of the quortermaster’s depart- 
ment—all of whom are willing to defend the place; an 
that we can probably muster three hundred and fifty 
men under arms. If they do not bring too large a force 
against us, we will be able to hold out until succor ar- 
rives from New Orleans or elsewhere» We have en- 
trenched ourselves. Gen. Taylors situation meantime 


is rather a critical one. All his supphes are received 


from this post, which is twenty-seven miles distant from 
his position, and requires a considerable force to guard 
each wagon train, and by that means weakening his 
forces, which are in the immediate vicinity of a hostile 
force about four times as numerous. He has to-day 
made requisitions upon the authorities of Texas and 
Louisiana, and perhaps other states, for troops; until the 
arrival of which he must defend himeelf, as well as he 
can. He is strongly entrenched and has several pieces 
of artill ry, of which he expects an additional supply 
from Buton Rouge in two or three days. 


—— 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives: 

The existing state of the relations between the United 
States and Mexico, renders it proper that I should bring 
the subject to the consideration of congress. In my mes- 
sage at the commencement of your present session, the 
state of these relations, the causes which led to the sus- 
pension of diplomatic intercourse between the two coun- 
tries in March, 1845, and the long continued and un- 
redressed wrongs and injuries committed by the Mexi- 
can government on citizens of the United States in their 
persons and pruperty, were briefly set forth. 

As the facts and opinions which were then laid before 

you were carefully considered, I cannot better express 
my present convictions of the condition of affairs up to 
that time, than by referring yon to that communication. 
_ The strong desire to establish peace with Mexico, on 
liberal and honorable terms, and the readiness of this 
government to regulate and adjust our boundary, and 
other causes of difference with that power on such fair 
and equitable principles as would lead to permanent re- 
lations of the most friendly nature, induced me in Sep- 
tember last to seek the reopening of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. Every measure adopted on 
our part had for its object the furtherance of these de- 
sired results. In communicating to congress a succinct 
statement of the injuries which we had suffered from 
Mexico, and which have been accumulating during a 
period of more than twenty years, every expression that 
could tend to inflame the people of Mexico, or defeat or 
delay a i result was carefully avoided. An envoy 
of the United States repaired to Mexico with full powers 
to adjust every existing difference. But though present 
on the Mexican soil, by agreement between the two go- 
vernments, invested with full powers, and bearing evi- 
dence of the most enay dzpositions, his mission has 
been unavailing. The Mexf§an government not only 
refused to receive him, or listen tọ his propositions, but, 
after a long-continued series of menaces, have at last 
invaded our territory and shed the blood of our fellow 
citizens on our own soil. 


It now becomes my duty to state more in detail the 
origin, progress, and failure of that mission. In pursu- 
ance of the instructions given in September last, an in- 
uiry was made, on the thirteenth of October, in 1845, 
in the most friendly terms, through our consul in Mexi- 
co, of the minister of foreign affairs, whether the Mexi- 
can government would receive an envoy from the U. 
States intrusted with full powers to adjust all the ques- 
tions in dispute between the two governments;” with 
the assurance that “should the answer be in the affirm- 
ative, such an envoy would be immediately despatched 
to Mexico.” The Mexican minister, on the fifteenth of 
October. gave an affirmative answer to this inquiry, ro- 

uesting, at the same time, that our naval force at Vera 

ruz might be withdrawn lest its continued presence 
might aseurne the appearance of menace and coercion 
pending the negotiations. This force was immediately 
withdrawn. On the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. John 
Slidell, of Louisiana, was commissioned by me as en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the U. 
States to Mexico, and was entrusted with full powers to 
adjust both the questions of the Texas boundary and ot 
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indemnification to our citizens. The redress of the 
wrongs of our citizens naturally and inseparably blended 
itself with the question of boundary. 
the one question in any correct view of the subject in- 
volves that of the other. I could not, fora 5 
entertain the idea that the claims of our much injure 
and long suffering citizens, many of which had existed 
for more than twenty years, should be postponed, or 
separated from the settlement of the boundary question. 

r. Slidell arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, and was courteously received by the authorities of 
that city. Butthe government of General Herrera was 
then tottering 10 iis fall. The revolutionary party had 
seized upon the Texas question to effect or hasten its 
overthrow. Its determination to restore friendly rela- 
tions with the United States, and to receive our minister, 
to negotiate (pr the settlement of this question, was vio- 
lently assailed, and was made the great theme of de- 
nunciation against it. The government of General Her- 
rera, there is good reason to believe, was sincerely desi- 
rous to receive our minister; but it yielded to the storm 
raised by ite enemies, and on the 31st of December re- 
fused to accredit Mr. Slidell upon the most frivolous pre- 
texta. These are so fully and ably exposed in the note 
of Mr. Slidell of the 24th of December last to the Mex- 
ioen minister of foreign relations, herewith transmitted, 
that 1 deem it unnecessaty to enter into further detail on 
this portion of the subject. 


Five days after the date of Mr. Slidell’s note, Gen. 
Herrera yielded the government to Gen. Paredes with- 
out a struggle, and on the 30th of December resigned the 
preeuency, This revolution was accomplished solely 

y the army, the people baviag taken little part in the 
contest; and thus the supreme power in Mexico passed 
into the hands of a military leader. l f 

Determined to leave no effort untried to effect an ami- 
cable adjustment with Mexico, I directed Mr. Slidell to 
present his credentials to the government ot Gen. Pare- 


des, and ask to be officially received by him. There , 


would have been less ground for taking this step had 
Gen. Paredes come into powcr by a regular constitu- 
tional succession. In that event his administration would 
have been considered but a mere constitutional contin- 
vance of the government uf Gen. Herrera, and the re- 
fusal of the latter to receive our minister would have 
heen deemed conclusive, unless an intimation had been 
given to Gen. Paredes of his desire to reverse the deci- 
sion of his predecessor. 


But the government of General Paredes owes ita ex- 


istence to a military revolution, by which the subsisting | 


conatitutional authorities had been subverted. The form . 
of government was entirely changed, as well as all the 
hi f funeuonatiee by whom it was administered. 
nder these circumstances, Mr. Slidell, in obedience 
to my direction, addressed a note to the Mexican mine 
ister of foreign relations, under date of the ist of March 
last, asking to be received by that government in the 
diplomatic character to which he had been appointed. 
is minister in his reply, under date of the 12th of 
Maroh, reiterated the arguments of his predecessor, 
and in terms that may be considered as giving just 
founds of offence to the government and pce ile of the 
United States, denied the application of Mr. Slidell. — 
Nothing, therefore, remamed for our envoy but to de- 
mand his passports, and return to his own country. 
Thus the government of Mexico, though solemnly 
pledged by official acts in October last to receive and 
accredit an American envoy, violated their plighted- 
faith, and refused the offer of a peace ful adjustment of 
our difficulties, Not only was the offer rejected, but 
the indignity of its rejection was enhanced by the ma- 
nifest breach of fath in refusing to admit the envoy, 
who came because aey had bound themselves to re- 
ceive him. Nor can it be said that the offer was fruit- 
less from the want of opportunity of discussing it: our 
envoy was present on their own soil. Nor can it be as~ 
cribed to a want of sufficient powers: our envoy had full 
powers to adjust e question of difference. Nor was 
there room for complaint that our propos tions for set- 
tlement were unreasonable: permission was not even 
iven our envoy to make any proposition whatever.— 
Nor can it be objected that we, on our part, would not 
listen to auy reasonable terms of their suggestion: the 
Mexican government refused all negotiation, and have 
made no proposition of any kind. 


In my message at the commencement of the present 
session, I intormed you tht upon the earnest appeal 
both of the congress and convention of Texas, Thad 
ordered an efficient military force to take a position 
‘between the Nueces and the Del Norte. This had 
become necessary to meet » threatened invasion of Tex- 
as by the Mexican forces, for which extensive milita 
preparations had been made. 
tened sol ly because Texas had determined, in accord- 
ance with a solemn resolution of the congress of the 
United States to annex herself to our Union; and under 
these circurnstances, it was plainly our duty to extend 
our protect.on over her citizens and soil. 

This force was concentra’ed at Corpus Christi, and 
rema‘ned there until after | had received such informa. 
tion from Mexico as render it probable, if not certain, 
that the Mexican government would refuse to receive 
our envoy. 

Meantime Texas, by the final action of our congress 
had become an integral part of our Union. The con- 

ress of Texas by its act of December 19th, 1836, had 

eclared the Ro del Norte to be the boundary of that 
republic. Its jurisd-ction hid been extended. and ex- 
ercised beyond the Nueces. The country between that 


esettlementof - 


The invasion was threas 
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river and the Del Norte had been’ represented in the 
congress and in tbe convention of Texas, had thus ta- 
ken part in the act of annexation itself, „nd is now in- 
cluded within one of our congressional districts. Our 
own congress had, moreover, with great unanimity b) 
the act approved December Sist, 1845, recognized the 
country beyond the Nueces asa part of our territory, 
by including it within our own revenue system; and a 
revenue officer to reside within that district has been 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of th. 
senate. It became, therefore, of urgent necessity to 
provide for the def. nee of that portion of our country 
Ac:ordingty, on the thirieenth of J«nuary last. instruc- 
tions were issued to the general in command of these 
troops to occupy the left bank of the Del Norte. This 
river—which is the southwestern boundary of the State 
of Texas is an exposed frontier. s 

From this quar'er invasion was threatened; upon it 
and in its immediate vicinity, in the judgment of high 
military experience, and the proper stauums for the pro- 
tect ng forces of the government. In addition to this 
important consideration, several others occurred to in- 
duce this movement. Among these are the facilities 
afforded by the ports at Brazos Santiago and the mouth 
of the De! Norte for the reception of supplies by sea, 
the stronger and more heulthſul military positions. the 
convenience for obtaining a ready and. more abundant 
supply of provisions, water, fuel. and forge, and the 
advantages which are -fforded by the Del Norte in tor- 
warding supplies to such posts as may be established in 
the in erior aud upon the Indian frontier, 
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called upon, by every consideration of duty and patri- 
ot am, to virdicate, with decision, the honor, the rights, 
anii the interests of our country. 

Anticipsting the possibility of a crisis like that which 
has arrived, mmstructions were given in August last, ns 
a precautionary measure, against invasion, or threstcn- 
ed invasion, uuthorising Gen. Taylor, if the emergeney 
required, to accept voluntecrs, not from Texas only, 
but from the states of Louisians, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky; and corressponding letters 
were addressed to the respective governors of those 
states. 

These instructions were repeated; and in January 
hast, sonn after the incorporation of Texas into our 
union of states,” General Taylor was further ‘‘sutho- 
rized by the president to make a requisition upoo the 
executive of that state for such of its militiy force as 
may be needed to repel invasion or to secure the coun- 
try aganst apprehended invasion.” On the second 
day of Murch he was agviu reminded, ‘in the event 
of the approach of sny considerable Mexican force, 
promptly and efficiently to use the suthoriry with which 
he was el thed to call to him such auxillivry force as he 
might need.” War actually existing, and our territory 
‘having been invaded, General Taylor pursuant to au- 
thority vested in hum by my direction, hus called on the 
governor of Texas forfour regiments of state troops— 
two to be mount d, snd two to serve on foots and on thr 
govervor of Louisiana fot four regiments of infantry, to 
be sent to l, im as soon as practieable. 

In furtl.er vindiostion of our rights and defence of our 


The movement of troops upon the Del Norte was | territory, I invoke the prompt action of congress to re- 


made by the commanding general, under positive in- 
structions to abstain from all aggressive acts towards 
Mexico, or Mexican citizens, aud to regard the rela- 
tions between that republic and the United States as 
pevceful, unless she should declare war, or commit “cts 
of hostility indicative of a state of war. He was spe- 
cially directed to protꝭ ei private property and respect 
personal rights. f 

The army moved from Corpus Christi on the 11th of 
March, snd on the 28th of thet month arrived on the 
lett bank of the Del Norte, opposite to Mat moros, 
where tt encamped on a comman ting position, which 
has since been strengthened by the erection of field 
works. A depot bus also been established at Point Isa- 
bel, near the Brazos Santiago, thi ty oles in rear of 
the encampment. ‘The selection of his position was 
necees · riiy coufided to the judgment of the general in 
commas, 


‘The Mexican forces at M., tamoros assumed a bellig- 
erent attitude, und on the 12th of April, Gen. Ampudia, 
then in command, notified Gen. Tay lor to break up his 
camp within twenty-four hours, aud to retire beyond 
the Nueces river, and m the event of his failure to com- 
ply with these demands, announced that arms, and arms 
alone, must decide the question But no open act of 
hostility was committed antil the twenty-fourth of 
April. On that diy, Gen. Ari va, who had succ ede 
to the command of the Mexican forces, communicated 
to Gen. Toyhn that “he considered hostilities cam. 
menced and should prosecute them.” A party of dra- 
goons of sixty-three men and officers were on the same 
day despatched from the American camp up the Rio 
del Norte, on its lett bunk, to ascertain whether the 
Mexican troops had crossed, or were preparing to cross 
the river, heonme engag-d with a lurge body of these 
troops and after a short affair, in which some sixteen 
were killed and wounded, appear to have been sur- 
rounded and comp lled to surrender,” 

The gr.evous wrongs perp trated by Mexico upon our 
citizers throughout a long period of years, remain un- 
redr-ssed; and solemn treaties, pledging her public 
fach for this redress, have been disregarded. A go- 
vernment either unable or unwill ng to enforce the exe- 
cution of such ircaties, fails to perform one of its plain- 
est duties. y l 

Our commerce with Mexico has been almost anni- 
hilated. It was formerly highly beneficial to both na- 
tions; but our merchants have been deterred from pro- 
secating it by the system of outrage and exto! tion which 
the Mexican author.ties have pursued against them, 
whilst their appeals through their own government for 
indemnity have been made in vain. Our forbc arance 
has gone to such an cxtreme as to be mistaken in its 
character. Had we acted with vigor in repell.ng the 
insults ae! redressing the injuri s inflicted by Mex oo 
at the commencement, we should doubtless have scap- 
ed all the difficuities in which we are now involved. 

Inst-ad of this, however, we have been cxerting our 
best efforts to propitinte her good will. Upon the pre- 
text that Texas, a nation »s independent as herself, 
thought prop: r to unite its destinies with our own, she 
has affected to bel:eve that we have sev: red her right- 
tul t rri'ory, «nd, in offlo al proclumations and mani- 
testoes, has repeatedly threatened to make war upon 
us for the purpose of reconquering Texas. In the 
mean time, we have tried every effort vt reconciliation. 
The cup of forb: aranoe hid been exhausted, even before 
the reoent information from the frontier o! the Del 
Norte. But now, after reiterated menaces, Mexico bas 
passed the boundary of the United States, has invaded 
our territory, and shed American blood upon the Ame- 
rican soil. She has proclaimed that hos‘ilivies have 
commenced, und thst the two nations are now at war. 

As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico herself, we are 


cognise the existence of the war, snd to place at the 
disposition of the executive the mans of prosescuting 
the war with vigor, and thus hastening the resteration 
of peace. To this end I r commend that authority 
should be giv-n to call into public service a large body 
of volunteers to serve for not less than six or twelve 
months unless sooner discharged. A voluutrer force 
is, beyond question, more efficient than any other de- 
scription of citizen soldiers; and it is not to be doubted 
that a number far beyond that required would readily 
rush to the field upon the call of their country. I fur- 
ther recommend that a liberal provision be made for 
sustaining our entire military foree, and furnishing it 
with suppl es and munitions of war. 


. The most energetic and prompt measures, and the 
immediate appearance in arms of a large and overpow- 


ering torce, are recommended to congress as the most 


certuin and efficient means o! bringing the existing col- 
lision with Mexico to a speady and successful termina- 
uon. 

In making these recommendations, I deem it proper 
to declare that it is my anxious des re not only to ter- 
minate hostil.ties speedily, but to bring «1! matters in 
dispute between this government and Mex co to un 
early and amicable a'juatment; and, in this view, I shull 
be prep:red to renew negotiations, whenever Mexico 
shall be ready to receive propositions, or to make pro- 
positions of her own. ‘ 

I tranemit herew.th a copy of the correspondence 
between our envoy to Mexico and the Mexican minis- 


ter bor foreign affairs; and so much of the correspon- 


dence between that envoy and the secretary of state, 
and between the secretary of war and the general in 
command on the Del Norte, as are necessary toa full 
understanding of the subject. 


JAMES K. POLK. * 


ee et 


DEBATE ON THE MEXICAN RELATIONS 
IN U. & SENATE, MONDAY, APRIL II. 


The message from the president of the U. States 
in relation to war with Mexico, which will be found 
in this number, being read 

Mr. Sevier moved that the message and documents 
be referred to the committee on foreign affairs and 
printed. 

Mr. Davis desired that he documents accompany- 
ing the message be read. 

Mr. Speight observed that these documents were 
very voluminous, and the reading would consequent- 
ly occupy a considerable time. He suggested that, 
as they were to be printed, the reading might be 
dispensed with at present. He moyed thaltwenty 
thousand additional copics.of the messege. and acs 
company nE documents be printed. 

Mr. Cathoun said they had now a very great ques- 
tion presented to them—a question which, in view 
of all ita consequences, it would take many years 
to terminate; and he hoped that the senate would, 
on this occasion, manifest that quiet dignity, and 
give to the subject that dispassionate cunsidera- 
tion, which was worthy the character of a grave and 
deliberative body. He trusted that they would, lay- 
ing aside every minor consideration, proceed at once 
to the adoption of such measures as were rendered 
necessary in the present emergency, such as the con- 
stitution demanded of them, and such as the honor 
and interesis of the country might require. But he 
hoped that in this state of the case nothing ‘more 
than was usual would be done in regard to printing 
documents for the use of the scnate; after they bed 
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had the matter under consideration it would be time 
enough to- determine what number should be pub- 
lished. had always been understood that the 
printing of a vast number of any ea documents 


was an endorsement of their contents He would 
offer no opinion upon thé docume now before 
them, but he thought it would be at least undigni- 
fied on the part of the senate to print an unusual 
number. 

Mr. Speight said he responded heartily to every 
word which had fallen from the senator from South 
Carolina as to the proper action of the senate upon 
this occasion. His motive in proposing the printing 
of an extra number, which proposition was suggest. 
ed by his friends around him, was that he supposed 
that the people throughout the country would be de- 
sirous of reading the documents. He could not say 
whether the printing might be considered an endorse- 
ment of them by the senate, but this he would say, 
that as far as he was concerned, he for one endorsed 
every word they contained. He enter ol aa 
of the message, and was prepared without hesitation 
to carry out what the president had recommended. 
He had recommended no declaration of war; but 
had only recommended the placing at his disposal a 
sufficient military forte’ to repeal an Jovasion. He 

elieved there was no American who would not re- 

spond to that message. He would do the senator 
from South Carolina the justice to say that he be- 
lieved he would respond to it. 


If be thought it was the sense of the senate that 
no more than the usual number of copies should be 
printed, he would withdraw his motion; but be would 
repeat that he believed, there would be a desire 
(throughout the country to read these documents, and 
he saw no reason why they should not be printed 
and circulated extensively. This message was a 
highly important document; they had reached an 
important crisis, and he agreed with the senator 
from South Carolina that they should meet it firmly 
and with due and proper deliberation. For his own 
part, he was prepared to meet it. 


Mr. Allen said he believed it was usual, whenever 
an important communication was made to congress, 
if that communication and the documents which ac- 
companied it were too voluminous to find admission 
in the public newspapers of the country, for the sen- 
ate of the United States to supply the demand of the 
country by printing an extra number of such com- 
munication with the accompanying documents. No 
man would question for an instant the transcendant 
importance of the matter now communicated to the 
senate; and no man would doubt that the matter con- 
tained in those papers was too voluminous to find a 
N in the newspaper press of the country. 

o man could doubt the right which the American 
people had to indulge that wholesome curiosity 
which would induce them to look for the publica- 
tion of those documents. These were facts about 
which there could be no doubt, and if there ever 
was a case where it became important to give an 
extended circulation to a great public fact, this was 
Ahat case. firey were told by the senator from Mis- 
sissippi that Me president bad not recommended a 
declaration of war; but the senator bad overlooked 
the more important fact that the president told them 
that war actually exists, and he bad asked the con- 
gress of the United States to acknowledge that fact 
by such a public act as should nationalize it, and put 
the United States in that relation to the nations of 
the world which she had a right to occupy in conse- 
quence of a state of war. It had been said that time 
for deliberation was necessary; but the time for de- 
liberation should be measured by the crisis present- 
ed by the state of facts upon which those delibera- 
tions were to be had. hat was the crisis here?— 
The crisis was existirg war. Deliberation, then, 
could tend to no bene] As for the suggestion 


the army df this government ought to be limited to 
its own soil, that we should be required to fight only 
on one square of the board, while Mexico fights on 
the whole board, it seemed to him to involve the 
most suicidal policy. How could the war be brought 
to a succesul termination? How could a peace 
which should have any duration be expected to ro- 
sult from a conflict conducted in that manner, unless 
Mexico be given distinctly to understand that when 
she makes war upon the United States she incurs all 
the consequences which a state of war inflicts. But 
he would go no further ip this matter at this time; 
he desired that the documents should be printed, and 
extensively circulated, for reasons which he had al- 
ready given. And, for the purpose of testing the 
sense of the senate upon the question of printing an 
extra number, he asked the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. l 

Mr. Sevier—I understand the motion to refer the 
message lo the committce on ſoreigu relations has 
deen carried? 


` 


which bad been thrown out, that the operation of 


a 
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The Presiding officer—The question has not yet 
been pul. 
Mr. Sevier said he hoped that question would be 
ut first. 
j Mr. J. M. Clayton said he thought the proper re- 
ferenge would be to the committee on military af- 
fairs. The president asks congress for aid and as- 
sistance to carry on military operations; it appeared 
to him that the matter should go to that committee, 
and not to the committee on foreign relations. 


Mr. Calhoun said he had, in part, effected the ob- 
ject he had in view by eliciting the observations 
which had been made by the senator from Ohio.— 
His object was, that the senate should not precipi- 
tately order the printing of a large extra number, 
thereby causing it to be inferred that there was an 
absolute endorsement of the ducuments on the part 
of the senate. He would admit the president had 
announced that there was war; but, according to his 
interpretation, it was not such a war as the constitu- 
tion designated by the term war. For bis own part, 
he was inclined to distinguish between hostilities and 
war. God forbid that they should ever be found 
under the constitution of thig government confound- 
ing the ons with the other. There might be inva- 
sion without. war, and they might! find themselves 
forced to repel invasion, and yet no war ensue such 
as was strictly entitled to be so denominated. It 
was for congress to determine whether war should 
be declared or not. And it was under that aspect of 
the question that he considered it unadvisable that 
there should be any act on the part of the senate 
tending to sanction the idea that there was war.— 
There was a certain calmness, dignity, decorum, and 
forbearance expected to be exercised by the senate 
of the United States which should never be lost 
sight of. He hoped that body would never suffer it- 
relf to be carried away by impetuosity, or hurried 
into precipitate action. He was prepared to do all 
that patriotism and the honor of the country requir- 
ed. He wished to be prepared at all points, but he 
wished that this should be performed in a manner 
worthy of the senate of the United States. 


Mr. Scvier said it was not his purpose to promote 
a discussion upon this matter. He had moved the 
reference tu the committee to which it seemed to 
him properly to belong. He was merely following 
the usual course. Was there any breach of deco- 
rum and want of dignity in that? 

Mr. Calhoun said he had not the slightest refe- 
rence to the senator from Arkansas in anything he 
had said. 


Mr. Sevier—My motion was to refer the message 
to the committee on foreign relations, where mes- 
sages of that sort are always referred. Has the 
senator more confidence in another committee than 
he has in tha? I understand the motion to print an 
extra nuwber of copies to have been withdrawn, 
and on the motion to print the usual number I now 
ask the yeas and nays. 


Mr. Morehead said he regretted that he could not 
concur with his honorable friend from Delaware in 
his suggestion as to the proper direction or reference 
of the message. The reference, in his opinion, 
should be to the committee on foreign relations, and 
he thought so because he concurred with the sena- 
tor from Zouth Carolina that, before war does exist, 
according to the constitution of the United States, 
there must be some action on the part of congress. 
Thus far, if war now existed, if the people of this 
country found themselves in a state of war with 
Mexico, it was a war which had not been brought 
about or declared by the legislative department of 
the government, to which constitutionally the power 
of declaring war belonged. Before, therefore, we 
could occupy a proper position in the estimation of 
the nations of the world, whose opinion on subjects 
of this sort he thought they ought not to venture to 
disregard—before they assumed a hostile attitude, 
which in all probability it would become their duty 
to assume, the subject should be referred to that 
committee which, in all cases of this sort, was ac- 
customed to have charge and to receive the consid- 
eration of the watter; before the congress of the Uui- 
ted States recognised the existence of war, they 
should perform the part assigned to them by the con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton contended that the message 
ought to be referred to the committee on military af- 
fairs. The president (he said) had announced that 
there was war; that war actually existed, and called 
upon congress for a grant of some millions of dollars 
to carry oo that war, pronouncing it essentially neces- 
sary that it should be carried on. The president also 
demanded of them tens of thousands of volunteers for 
the same purpose. Now, he was not willing, though 
he did not take on himself the responsibility of the 
war—that responsibility must rest with the president 
alone, who brought it about—he was not willing to 


hesitate or to undertake to decide whether the incep- 
tion of the war was right or not. It being in exist- 
ence he was ready to go for the volunteers and the 
allowance of money at once for the support of the 
honor of the country. They could decide at their 
leisure afterwards, and the committee on foreign re- 
lations could decide at leisure, upon the grave ques 

tion of responsibility of occasioning the war. That 
question would come under consideration undoubt- 
edly. But the first duty of the senate, in his humble 
judgment, was to vote for the supplies. What had 
the committee on foreign relations to do with this? 
He would say to his friend from South Carolina (if 
he would allow him to call him so) that the opinion 
he entertained very closely approached to his own 
upon this matter. He was very far from justifying 
the course of the executive in sending the troops of 
the United States to the Rio del Norte. But the 
country was in a state of war. What was now to be 
done? To provide supplies to defend our position, 
and to lose no time in doing so. The other questions, 
as they arose, would have to be settled by the peo- 
ple and the executive. They might be deliberated 
upon at leisure. Upon the main question of furnish- 
ing supplies, it appeared to him there ought to be 
prompt and efficient action. 


Mr. Archer said he was a good deal surprised that 
his honorable friend from Delaware failed to make 
the distinction between a state of war, properly so 
called, and the state in which we were now placed. 
Several senators had assumed that we were in a state 
of war; he maintained that we were not. When 
some years ago a vessel belonging to citizens of the 
U. States was destroyed hy a foreign force, did that 
constitute a state of war? The president according 
to his construction of the message, did not affirm that 
we were in a state of war. He could not affirm it; 
or, if be did, he affirmed what, in the legal accepta 
tion of the term, was not true. What would be the 
result of such a construction? That our troops on 
the Rio del Norte could at their pleasure involve us in 
a state of war. Cungress was under the constitution, 
the war making power, and congress had done no 
act to place us in a state of war. What was the pur- 
port of the message of the president? It was that a 
certain state of facts had reached his knowledge 
which made it necessary that congress should inquire 
what action was necessary to be taken thereupon. Did 
the position of our troops on the frontier necessarily 
place the U. States in a state of war? Certainly not. 
Suppose the state of things be misunderstood; sup- 
pose the action on the part of the Mexican autho- 
rities lo be justified by the circumstances, could it 
be said that they were in a stale of war? Fighting 
did not in every case absolutely constitute a state of 
wor. There had often been collisions which did not 
amount to war. The facts existing only authorised 


sage as related to repelling an invasion be referred 
to the committee on military affairs, and so much of 
it as related to our forvign relations be referred to 
the committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Allen observed that the sug 
tor from Missouri appeared to him to present the 
question in ils true and natural aspect. The appro- 
priations for the defence of the countrys need not be 
delayed by being connected with other questions 
growing out of the same state of facts. 


Mr. Sevier accepted the proposition of the senator 
from Missouri as a modification of his motion. 

Mr. Cass desired to say merely a single word.— 
The message of the president was but a manifesto of 
the difficulty existing between this country and 
Mexico; it was very similar to a m whioh was 
sent to congress by Mr. Madison. He felt very 
much gratified at hearing the language which had 
fallen from the honorable senator from Delaware.— 
The senator had spoken like an American; he was 
ready to meet the emergeney. The ground he took 
was fair ground for a party man to take; going for 
his country first, and afterwards to inquire by whom 
the mischief was brought about. It was a very fair 
dats e of inquiry. Let.us, (pursued Mr. C.) let us 
go for the defence of our country first; let us adopt 
all proper measures far Illing invasion; and, as 
soon as we have done that, I for one am prepared to 
enter into an inquiry as to who is right and who is 
wrong. I agree with the senator from Mississippi, 
I concur entirely in the message of the president; 
and, as far as my voice will go to accomplish it, its 
recommendation shall be carried out. And I must 
be allowed to say further, (and l use the word in its 
best sense,) I repel the construction put upon it by 
the honorable senator from South Carolina. One 
country may declare war, but it takes two countries 
to declare peace. Suppose Mexico declares war 
against you, are you at peace? No. There is no in- 
termediate state between peace and war. In which 
state are we at present? Can it be said that our 
troops may drive the Mexicans over the boundary, 
and then politely say, Good bye, until you come 
back; and then we shall be y for you again.— 
This, 1 should say, was a state of war. Every gen- 
tleman knows that within the last half century a do- 
zen wars have been waged growing out of acts of 
hostility of that nature. The bonorable senator - 
from South Carolina says we are not in a state of 
war, but in a state of hostility. Now, I am not go- 
ing to dispute about the meaning of words, but if the 
gentleman denies that an invasion is an act of war, 
I differ with him entirely. Suppose a foreign nation 
blockades your ports; to be sure you are not invaded 
on land, but are you not in a state of hostility—a 
state that leads legitimately to the consequences of 
war? These are my views: I say we are now ina 


tionof the sena- 


an inquiry os to whether they should proceed to a: position that, whether we declare war or not, our 


state of war. He hoped the course which had been 
pursued on other occasions, when the U. States were 
threatened with war, would not be departed from 
now; that the reference would in the first instance 
be made to the committee on foreign relations, and 
when they had all the information that was necessa- 
ry, it would be time enough to declare the country in 
a state of war. 


Mr. Benton said he apprehended that there were 
two very distinct questions presented to the eonsid- 
eration of the senate touching this matter. The 

resident announced the fact of the invasion of the 

nited States; he then proposed to carry on a war 
against Mexico on a scale commensurate with the 
necessity of the occasion. Upon the occurrence of 
an invasion it was the duty of the president, under the 
constitution, at once, by all the means which the law 
placed in his power, to repel that invasion. Certain 
acts of congress authorized him to call out the mili- 
-tia for that purpose, the pegfod of their service be- 
ing limited to three months; and as often as an oc- 
casion of this kind had occurred, it had been deemed 
proper, in order to procure the most efficient troops, 
to permit the president to accept the services of 
volunteers. The general commanding on the banks 
of the Rio de! Norte had, therefore, in this case, in 
accordance witb authority given him by the presi- 
dent, called for volunteers. The first thing, then, in 
his opinion, which they had to do was to furnish the 
means to pay those volunteers; and, in granting him 
the money to pay those volunteers, legitimatize the 
call which he made for their servives. Thus far, it 
would be a military question—e question for the 
committee on military affairs, to say whether they 
will adopt eight thousand or three times eight thou- 
sand. But it became also a question which concern- 
ed our foreign relations; and, if the firat measure 
were adopted—about which he apprehended there 
could be no dispute, it being requisite to repel inva- 
sion—the first measure being adopted, there would 
then be time to consider the second question. He 
would suggest, therefore, that so much of the mes- 


acts must be acts of war. We are placed in this c- 
lemn condition. It is a most important crisis. If 
we march forward with firmness, decision, and 
promptitude, our course is plain and honorable 
before the world. If we do not—if we make halfe 
war and half peace; if we go to the border and say, 
if you come over we will fight you; if we do this 
we disgrace ourselves before the world. I think 
there is but one course, and that is, to push the ex- 
pedition into Mexico and compel her to make peace. 


Mr. Calhoun said that, in his judgment, mere inva- 
sion and a solemn declaration of war were two 
things entirely distinct. He hoped there would not 
be the slightest difference of opinion, but that they 
would act with the utmost promptitude, as far as re- 
pelling the.invasion was concerned. The senator. 
from Michigan (said Mr. C.) repels no observation. 
of mine, for his remark has no application to any 
thing I said. I said, in the meaning of the constitu- 
tion war could only be declared by congress; that it 
was only through the authority of congress that the 
state of things called war could be brought about.— 
There is no question between the senator and my- 
self. I will go further, and say it is a great perver- 


sion of language to call the present state of things 
war. It is a case of invasion, a state of hostilities 


between two opposite forces on the frontier. Now, 
whether we shall proceed and settle all our accounts. 
with Mexico at once is the great question to which [ 
alluded. 

Mr. Allen said he did not rise to protract ths de- 
bate, but for the purpose of moving that so much of 
the annual message as relates to Mexico be printed, 
together with the documents communicated to the 
senate to-day. 

Mr. Morehead said he had no earthy objection, as 
far as he was concerned, to a division of the question 
of reference. He rose for the pu of saying a 
single word in answer to the sugge of the senator 
from Michigan; and before doing so, he must ex- 
press his cr a that the senator from Mich. should 
think it a subject of congratulation that a member of 
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the senate of the U. States had expressed, powerfully! strict, and such as the importance of the event 


and eloquently as his friend from Delaware had demands. 


done, in regard to the question now under conside- 
ration, his determination to stand by the country in 
the hostile attitude in which it was placed. He 
trusted that the sentiment avowed by the senator 
from Delaware was a sentiment entertained by every 
member of the senate. He trusted it was not so 
remarkable as to be made the subject of special 
observation. But in regard to the point assumed 
by the senator, whether there was a war now exist- 
ing between Mexico and the United States, he de- 
sired to say a word. It was familiarly understood 
by them all that the power to declare war belonged 
alone to congress, and that the president of the U. 
States had no power constitutionally to involve the 
country in a. wer; but if there was at this moment 
actually subsisting a war between the U. States and 
Mexico, it would follow that the president of the U. 
S. could involve the country in a war without the as 
sent of the legislative department of the government. 
He could very well conceive a case where the army 
of the U. States, having assumed a position within 
the territory of Mexico, such a position as would de- 
mand from Mexico that she should repel the inva- 
sion, and that hostilities should arise between the 
two countries—would that be a state of war? No. 
He held that it was competent alone for congress to 
declare when war did exist; and because the presi- 


Whoever should be found to have caused 
the hostility, if it has been caused on our part, ought 
to be held to the highest responsibility. 

alone can constitutiofially declare war, and the people 
of the United States are not to be involved in war by 
any other authority than that of their own represen- 
tatives. 

There would come a time, however, for that seru- 
tiny. For the present we must provide instantly for 
the defence of the country. That was our first duty, 
however hostilities may have been occasioned; and he 
was prepared to grant at once whatever of men or 
money was necessary for the purpose. Our country 
is not in fault, though her servants or agents may be, 
and it is our duty to stand by her. 


But I trust that while we adopt all the warlike 
measures that the occasion may require, we shall be 
equally unanimous in adopting all the most prompt 
and efficient means of restoring, if we can, friendly 
relations with Mexico. We can have no motive for 
pressing too far on a weak or fallen foe. The feel- 
ings of Mexico, under all recent occurrences, must 
naturally be excited and wounded. 

Policy and magnanimity require that we should be 
as forbearing towards her as we can. Our su- 


dent had not the power to create hostile relations be- periority is such as to relieve us from the possibility 
tween this government and another, it became the | of our forbearance or generosity being construed into 


duty of the congress of tne United States to exercise 
that power. In this view he did not think there did 
exist at this moment war between the two nations, 
in the sense in which the constitution intended it to 
be understood. He thought there was very reasonable 
distinction between war and hostilities. There was 
a period of the government when that distinction 
was prectically carried out. Jt was that period when 
hostile relations existed between this country and 
France. There were aggressions committed on our 
commerce on the high seas, and claims for restitu- 
tion were formally set up by the owners of the pro- 

rty destroyed. Congress adopted various measures 
indicating a state of hostilities, but there was no war 
declared, and none existing, and yet there was an 
extensive series of hostilities enacted on the ocean— 
not amounting to actual war, not constituting war as 
intended by the constitution, vet such a state of hos- 
tilites as made it necessary for congress to adopt 
various measures authorising various parties to repel 
aggression on the part of France. it seemed to hifn 
the distinction very properly existed, and he boped, 
therefore, that that portion of the message referring 
to the relations existing between this country and 
Mexico would be referred to the committee on fo- 
reign relations, and that part which referred to rais- 
ing supplies and reinforcements would be placed 
ahi the charge of the committee on military af- 
airs. 

Mr. Crirrrnpnen, after making some inquiry as to 
the documents communicated with the President's 
messige, and after the order of General Taylor to ad- 
vance to the Rio de Norte had been read, proceeded 
to remark, in substance, that he deeply regretted the 
intelligence communicated by the message of hostili- 
ties with Mexico. That it was our true policy to cul- 
tivate peace with her. That such had been our policy 
in relation to Mexico and all the South American Re- 
publics. That we had hailed their first struggles for 
liberty, and their establishment of Republican Govern- 
ments, and looked upon thein as forming a system of 
republics opposed to the monarchical system of Eu- 
rope. As the head of the republican system, it has 
been our feeling, as it was our true policy, to cherish 
the kindliest relations and sympathies towards them 
all. And such had been our course till our late un- 
fortunate difficulties with Mexico, which resulted, as 
we are now informed, in actual hostilities. Mr. C. 
feared that all had not been done by our Executive 
that might have been done to avoid that result. He 
hoped the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) might 
be able to justify, in every particular, the conduct of 
the President; but at present he could see no good 
reason for advancing our army through a disputed 
territory to the banks of the Rio del Norte, and point- 
ing our cannon upon the town of Matamoros. Such 
a course could hardly fail to be regarded as an insult, 
and to provoke hostility. But he did not wish pre- 
maturely, or without the fullest information, toimpute 
blame. As to Gen. Taylor, he knew him well; he 
was a brave and prudent officer, worthy of all con- 
fidence, and he felt assurance that he was warranted 
by his orders in all that he had done. 

He said the time would come hereafter for inquir- 
ing into the cireumstances and causes of the present 
hostilities; and the scrutiny, he trusted, would be 
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fear, or ascribod to any improper or unworthy mo- 
tives. No statesman could render a greater service 
to his country than by restoring our peace and friend- 
ship with Mexico. And so important do I regard it, 
that, if it was in my power, I would, as soon as cir- 
cumstances would possibly permit, send her a high 
and honorary embassy of peace—I would appoint 
Clay, Van Buren, Colhoun, and Benton—any one, 
two or all of them. Mexico would feel herself honor- 
ed by such a mission, and such ambassadors would 
give peace, cordial peace, to the two countries. 


Mr. Cass. { am surprised that any gentleman 
should fora moment suppose that I made any im- 
proper or unkind allusion in expressing my satisfac- 
tion with the patriotic sentiments expressed by the 
senator from Delaware. Butlam older than the 
senator. I recollect the time when a man could not 
get up even in the senate and congratulate any mem- 
ber of it for the expression of such a sentiment.— 
Thank God I can do it now! I believe there is not 
a man on that side of the chamber that is not ready 
to go just as lar as I would. It was the recollection 
of a very different state of things, to which I have 
never before alluded in this place, and hope never 
hereafter to allude, that prompted that honest and 
sincere congratulation. Congress has power to de- 
clare war; but, J repeat, one nation can make a war. 
In Europe, as l remarked, there have been numer- 
ous examples of that. I merely repeat that any ore 
nation may go to war, and, of necessity, put its anta- 
gonist in a state of war. 


Mr. Davis said: I concur in the division of the 
message for the purposes of reference. I do not 
think that the time for the discussion of the grave 
and solemn question involved has yet arrived. But 
it must necessarily arrive when the legislative body 
of the United States is asked to act on the subject. 
Then will come the proper time for the discussion 
of it, and then I hope it will be fully discussed. I 
hope it will then be examined and probed to the bot- 
tom. For one 1 am right willing to give my sup- 
port to the national dignity and honor, and to repel 
an invasion of this territory, by giving to the pre- 
sident all suitable means for that purpose. Yet we 
have a right, and it ts our duty to know whether the 
territory of this country has been invaded. That 
is the question to be cons@ered here and to be dìs- 
cussed here; and l confess, for one, that some por- 
tions of the message—which I shall not attempt to 
characterize till I see it in print—some portions of 
the message strike me with a considerable degree of 
surprise. We are told in that document that the 
blood of American citizens has been spilled on our 
soil. This may be so. It may be true. But in the 
same message we are told thut there is a question 
of boundary between us and Mexico, and an unset- 
tled question; and that the minister was sent there 
from here for the purpose of negotiating that very 
question. Well, pow the president may mean, for 
aught | know, that this question of debatable ground 
does not exist where the army is at present located. | 
It is said, also, in the message that there are certain 
proofs of action on the part of this government, 
tending to show that this territory i- ours. If lre- 
collect right, it was said that ports of entry had been 
established, and an officer of the revenue appointed. 
If that be so—if it were true that there was an in- 
tention on she port of this government, by these 
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acts, to spread its revenue laws indefinitely over any 
thing which they might call Texes, I for one misap- 
prehended the tenor of the act altogether. I never 
supposed that any revenue system was to be estab- 
lished on debatable ground. J never imagined that 
the revenue laws of the United States were to be 
extended indefinitely over a disputed territory, but 


that they were to be limited to that portion of the - 


country which was acknowledged to be Texes.— 
That was my idea of the act. J may have entirely 


misapprehended it; but that was the view taken of. 


it by me. 

Mr. Westcott here made a remark inaudible in the 
gallery. 

Mr. Davis. [ was under the impression that it 


was on the east side of the river that it was to be 


limited to undebatable ground. Without intending - 


to advance any opinion in this stage of the matter, 
it is necessary that we proceed to the examination 
of this subject with deliberation and candor, as was 
so well expressed by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, (Mr. Calhoun.) For one, I enter on the ex- 
amination of this question without any previous pre- 


judice whatever, with an honest disposition to ascer- - 


tain the truth. But if it turns out that this territory 


is debatable ground, a serious responsibility reste. 


somewhere, and presents the question of war.in a 
very different aspect from what it would have poe- 
sessed had the invasion been made within the ac- 
knowledged limits of this country. This is all I wish 
at present to say on the subject. 

[The residue of this debate, as well as an abstract 
of the very interesting debate of the succeeding day 
on the war bill from the house, we ore compelled to 
defer to our next. It unfortunately occurred thet 
we had another subject distributed amongst our com- 
positors and so far in type before these absorbing 
topics came up, as to compel us to occupy space in 
this number which otherwise would have been de- 
voted to those debates. To remedy the inconvenis 
ence, we have resorted to the expedient of giving 
in as comprehensive and authentic a form as we 
could, the progress of affairs in congress, on the 
frontier, and through the country, as was in our 
power, without regard to our usual arrangements. } 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 9, 1846. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll said: Mr. Speaker—I have put 
the few words | desire to say in writing, that there 
might be no misreport or mistake about them. 

I would not ask the indulgence of the house for 
my personal vindication, but the occasion involves 
the most precious privilege of members of this 
house, in which the people are represented. Its 
freeaom of speech has been zrossly attacked through 
me, by a senator, Mr. Daniel Webster. Of him, as 
a senator or as an individual, I never have spoken 
here. Of Mr. Daniel Webster's misconduct as 
secretary of state, I have often spoken, mostly to 
censure it; in the instance which provoked him this 
session, with a severity which, I acknowledge, justi- 
ties retort. 

All I now rise to do is, to ask the house to in- 
duige me with a word of explanation of some re- 
solutions, to which, 1 suppose, there can hardly be 
objection. 

If adopted, J presume they may be answered by 
next Monday; and then I sball pray permission to 
speak on the subject. 

One of them is designed to bring officially be- 
fore this house, the journals or minutes of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, in February, 1843, when 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Adams) was chairman of the commiltee. 

According to good precedents and authorities, I 
am entitled to read these minutes to the house, with- 
out its leave. But, as doubts may be entertained, I 
prefer to obviate all objections by obtaining its sanc- 
tion in form. 


These minutes will prove that Mr. Secretary 
Webster made known to members of that commit- 
tee, by a written communication, the president’s 
wish for a special mission to Great Britain, which, 
special mission, | think, ıt wili sufficiently appears 
was to settle the Oregon question, by yielding which, 
Mr. Webster has lately denied our right to claim. 

The resolution for information from the depart- 
ment of state, will bring forth prooſs of Mr. Secre- 
tary Webster's misdemeanors in office, his fraudulent 
misapplication and personal use of the public funds, 
and corrupting party presscs with the money appro- 
priated by law for the contingent expenses of foreign 
intercourse. When discharged, as he was, from the 
departmenj to which he was so great a disgrace, he 
was a delinquent, a pasie delaulter. He did not 
account for the public money he fraudulently ab- 
stracted from the department, till more than a year 


after he was expelled from it; and did not account 
for most of it then by paying back the money he 
abstracted, but by vouchers from notoriously base 
egenis of his choice, who receipted for it, to be ex- 
pended in managing party presses. Papers from the 
department of state, some of them signed by him, 
will reveal the mystery, of which one of his corrupt 
agents, in a letter to him marked private,“ applauds 
as Mr. Webster's new and admirable mode of settling 
the northeastern boundary question, after the forty 
ears’ blundering, however honest and patriotic, of 
ashington, the Adamses, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, and Van Buren, who did not consider 
it right to expend public moneys in corrupting the 
press and people. 

It is sickening, if not sad reality, that a man of 
fine abilities, as preposterously, as proſanely miscall- 
ed Godlike, should be exposed in his mean and pal- 
try contrivances and associations with notoriously 
base fellows, in palpably vile misuse of the public 
money. When I spoke the offensive words of the 
secretary, which appear to have goaded him to the 
madness generally betraying the guilty, I had no 
idea of the extent of his offence. Indeed, I have 
not now, for detection has only begun since he called 
me to it. One of his coadjutots writes to the secre- 
tary of state, that he presumes the contingent fund 
is ample, and the secretary’s control over it com- 
plete. 

These papers, when made printed documents, 
will show, also, application of some of the same 
secret contingent fund to the release of McLeod; 
aud although Mr. Webster is reported to have said 
in the senate, there was only one letter on that sub- 
ject, three in one and the same day will appear. 


Whether, when possessed of the proofs of Mr. 
Secretary Webster’s malversation, corruption, and 
delinquency, his offences will be deemed impeacha- 
ble misdemeanors in office, conviction for which 
might remove him from the senate, and disqualify 
him to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States, will remain to be consi- 
dered. 

Should 19 necessary to go io that extremity, 
the similitude will be wonderful with a great Eng- 
lish lawyer, called by a poet the wisest and meanest 
of mankind. 

It will be perceived that the detection, if I am not 
mistaken, which my former disclosures may lead to, 
merge my individual wrong, and even the injustice 
done through me to the representative character, 
freedom, and privilege of this house in the much 
greater importance of misdemeanor in office. When 
congress sees the proofs I propose to submit, they 
will judge all parties and do what is right. It is 
useless, and would be worse than useless, for me to 
apply epithets tc Mr. Webster. I desire to try him, 
and bd tried ny self, by proofs. * 


I now offer the following resolutions, to which I 


presume no objection will be made. I ask that they 
may be read for information. 

And no objection having been made, the resolu- 
tions were read as follows: l 

Resolved, That the secretary of state furnish this 
house an account of all payments made on presi- 
dent’s certificates from the fund appropriated by Jaw 
through the agency of that depactment for the con- 
tingeut expenses of foreign intercourse since the 4th 
of March, 1841, with copies of all entries, receipts, 
Jotters, vouchers, memorandums, or other evidence 
of such payments, to whom paid, for what, and par- 
ticularly all concerning the northeast boundary dis- 
pute with Great Britain; also, copies of whatever 
communications were made from the secretary of 
state during the last session of the 27th congress, 
partien ariy February, 1843, to Mr. Cushing and to 

r. Adams, members of the committee on foreign 
affairs of this house, of the wish of the President of 
the United States to institute a special mission to 
Great Britain; also, copies of all letters on the books 
of the department of state to any officer of the United 
States, or any person in New York, concerning Al- 
exander McLeod. 

Resolved, That the chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs of this house submit to the house, the 
Journal or minutes of that committee during the last 
session of the 27th congress. 

Mr. Dromgoole proceeded to remark that he had 
but a few. words to say, that the few remarks he 
meant to nr would be in exoneration of the whig 
party of the United States, (and he seldom said any 
thing complimentary to them.) The resolutions of- 
fered by hia honorable friend from Pennsylvania, re 
slated to a point of history when the then secretary of 
state had been separated from the whig party, when 
he was acting with (Mr. D. believed) the most cor- 
rupt administration that ever existed in this country. 
At that time the whig party denounced the then se- 
Cretary of state; how far they can since justify them- 
selves in now again applying to him the epithet of 
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poles asunder. 
ly, in the charge made or implied in this resolution, 
that there was a corruption in that administration, 


unparalleled in this country. Why, sir, in allusion | 


ble senators of the republican party vied with each 
other in heaping pele upon him. 

[ regret, therefore, if this assault was to be made 
upon that administratiog, after it had gone out of 
power, after it had been sufficiently condemned, as it 


to the northeastern boundary, l shall not call by seemed to him—if such an attack was to be made, 
name the individual who was a pretended democrat, ! he thought it should not have come from his honora- 
whom the president appointed as a commissioner to ble colleague. 


run that line. It was sufficient for him that a son of 
Daniel Webster, the secretary, was engaged in the 
business, and it was sufficient for him to say if they 
could extort all the correspondence there will be 


proof, the most positive and absolute, not only of a of his colleague. 


One remark, now that he was upon the floor, in 
reference to the resolution of his honorable friend 
from Pennsylvania, and he should not have troubled 
the house, had he not been called up by the remarks 
He participated with the gentle- 


corrupt use of the money, but, from the letter itself | man from North Carolina in the difficulties in refer- 


of the then secretary, that he sanctioned and recom lence to these resolutions. 


He did not believe this 


mended—yes, absolutely recommended a corrupt use houce had the right to call upon the president of the 


of the fund. He would merely say further, then, 
that they wanted the letter, and if they could get it 
they would be borne ont in this charge. He went 
for the resolution; and he called for the yeas and 
nays, because he wanted to see the vote of this 
house, and see who was in favor of probing ‘this 
matter to the bottom; and, ss he had done in the 
commencement of his remarks, he exonerated ho- 
norable whigs, because there were honorable and 
patriotic men among the whig party. He concluded 
by repeating what he had before said, that the most 
corrupt administration that ever cursed the country 
was the administration of John Tyler. 


Mr. Bayly said, he regretted very much the course 
of remark in which his honorable colleague (Mr. 
Dromgoole) had seen fit to indulge. He (Mr. B.) 
did not stand here, or mean to stand here, as the de- 
fender of Mr. Tyler’s administration. It is true, 
said Mr. B. that'l am his (Mr. Tyler’s) immediate 
representative; but notwithstanding, sir, I have no 
disposition to shield him or his administration from 
any just reproach to which it may be liable. But 
he regretted that his honorable colleague had seen 
fit to make his remarks of condemnation so pointed 
as that he conceived himself called upon to vindi- 
cate even the whigs from the errors of that adminis- 
tration. He knew that it was the habit in this coun- 
try now—he knew that there were members of the 
republican party who seek all occasions, fit and un- 
fit, to assail the administration of Mr. Tyler. It has 
not always been so. When that administration was 
in power, it received far less assaults from that quar- 
ter than it ieceives now. The time was, sir, when, 
so far from its being the object of unmitigated as- 
sault from the republican party, it was courted and 


-caressed, it was flattered and lauded; resolutions of 


laudation were passed in republican meetings and 
conventions, and it was left to the ume that Mr. Ty- 
ler retired from office, for odium and contempt to be 
heaped upon it. : 

I wish to be distinctly understood, Mr. Speaker.— 
I do not mean that my position should be mistaken. 
I am not a defender of Mr. Tyler's administration; I 
was not, to any considerable extent, its admirer; I 
never was particularly its friend; but I do say, sir, 
that the republican cause of this country owes much 
to that administration. There is nota republican 
within the sound of my voice who can deny the fact; 
there is not a republican, sir, who can say that but 
for Mr. Tyler’s administration you would have had 
all the federal errors fixed upon you, some of them 
for years. What would become of my friend’s sub- 
treasury bill, to which he is so much devoted, but 
for that administration? Sir, its consummation 
would have been delayed twenty years, unless the 
questionable doctrine of repeal had been sanctioned 
by the republican party. But Mr. Tyler’s adminis- 
tration, if it did no more— @ 

Mr. Dromgoole interposed, and asked his colleague 
to permit him, in all kindness, to make an inquiry.— 
Was he to understand the gentleman to maintain, 
that President Tyler was in favor of the principle of 
the independent treasury? 

Mr. Bayly. I maintain no such thing. 

Mr. Dromgoole. Jf he does, I desire him to con- 
form that to his (Mr. T. 's) “Exchequer.” 

Mr. Bayly resuming. My friend does not under- 
stand my remarks. I do not say that Mr. Tyler was 
in favor of the sub-treasury; but [ say that, by ve- 
toing the bank, with a charter of twenty years, he 
saved ihe country, for that length of time, from the 
incubus of a national bank, with all its corruptions. 
After its charter, he would ask of his colleague how 
he could have consummated his plan of divorcing 
the government from the banking institutions of the 
country? 

Had it not been for Mr. Tyler’s administration that 
difficulty could not have heen avoided. Not only 
that, but how was it with the distribution policy?— 
How was it with many other measures of the ad- 


United States to disclose the disposition which had 
been made of the secret service fund. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll interposed, and said he called 
for the disclusure of no duty, but he called for the 
detection of an abuse aod neglect of duty. And, 
let him add to the gentleman from Virginia, that he 
would be satisfied, if he (Mr. I.) mistook not, if he 
suffered this inquiry to be consummated, that one of 
the reasons why Mr. Tyler discharged Mr. Webster, 
(and he had infinite difficulty in getting rid of him,) 
was this very service. 


Mr. Bayly, resuming, said, if the gentleman would 
so modify his resolution as to give it pointed refer- 
ence to the corrupting use of money, or the use of 
money for the corruption of the press—if he would 
so confine his resolution as only to refer to the im- 
proper use of that secret service fund of the United 
States—he did not know as he would object to it. 

Mr. Ingersoll. That is all it is. 

Mr. Bayly. But the resolution is too broad, it is 
drawn in too general terms; and the house has no 
right to call upon the president, unless the most ob- 
vious and vital detriment to the public interests has 
been, or is about to be effected by it, for any in- 
formation as to how the secret service fund has been 
expended. In this government and in other govern- 
ments the secret service fund is conferred expressly 
for corruption. That is its design. I call things by 
their names; it is a mean of corruption, a mean of 
conducting negotiations, whicb the wants of the Old 
World, and be might add, of the New World, to 
some extent require; a mean which the president 
must have for success. Why, very often you can 
only get important information but by corruption; 
you can only subsidize spies but by money; and the 
only security the government can have in getting that 
information frog individuals, is to give them certain 
grounds of belief that their transactions ,would be 
forever veiled from sight. Let the mode in which this 
secret service fund is expended be disclosed to the 
world, and you will find no foreign minister hereafter, 
no government agent successful in the use of it. Fle 
did not pretend to know that any portion of it bas 
thus been used in this instance. But suppose a por- 
tion of this secret service fund had been used in 
corrupting some foreign subject, you disclose the 
fact, and his head pays the forfeit, and there stands 
the warning to all others in al! future time, and your 
government will never more be able to obtain in- 
formation of this kind. He doubted exceedingly if 
it were put to bim now to pass the law which was 
passed almost cooval with the existence of this gov- 
ernment erecting the secret service fund: he doubted 
whether he should vote for it. His impression was, 
he would not vote fur it. It is following a bad, a 
corrupt example of other governments, which was 
thought necessary, but which he considered of ex- 
ceed: gly doubtful propriety. He doubted whether 
a republican government like ours, whose foundation 
resis upon the virtue of its citizens, whose duty it 
should be to set examples of moral rectitude and 
elevated moral character, whether—even at the sac- 
rifice of some facilities in conducting our foreign re- 
lalions— it ought ever lo have instituted such a fund. 
But they have done it. It has been expended asa 
secret service fund; and it would be pertidious now 
in this government—it would be a breach of fatth— 
to publish to the world abuses that have been made 
in that fund. If it should turn out, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania supposed, that Mr. Webster 
had applied any portion of this fund to private use, 
to the corruption of public editors, he (Mr. B.) 
should say it was a use of a public fund tat never 
could have been anticipated by the government when 
it established this fund, aud the exposure, in this iue 
stance, when it was impossible they could reach all 
the alleged facts if they exist, would be but a poor 
compensation {or the injuries we should do. Did 
any body believe tat the thing could occur here- 
ufter—that important information of this kind could 
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considerable acquaintance with thesecret movements 
of this government. under two or three administra- 
tions. He did not know of it; he did not believe it; 
he thought the gentleman had totally mistaken the 
matter, and his whole argument was based not only 
upon a mistake, but upon an imputation on his own 
„ which he could not set still aad not 
eny. 

Mr. Bayly (resuming) admitted that he was speak- 
ing on this subject without any special examination. 
He had not anticipated this debate; he could not an- 
ticipate it; he had not examined the laws on this sub- 
ject; therefore he did not pretend to speak with ex- 
act precision; but he did know the general character 
of that fund; he knew that it was given to the presi- 
dent for secret purposes; he did not care whether for 
purposes of corruption or otherwise. Perhaps he 
was mistaken in supposing that it was for corruption, 
he hoped he was. But would it alter the case? If it 
was given for any other secret purpose than that of 
corruption, was it proper that it should be disclosed? 
The disclosure of thts now would prevent the suc- 
ies use of the secret service fund forever here- 
after. ä 


But (continued Mr. B.) he did not wish to be di 
verted ſrom the point he was aiming at. He did not 
understand precisely the object of these resolutions. 
Are they designed to lay the foundation of the im- 
peachment of the secretary of state? He is out of 
Office. Š 

Mr. Ingersoll. What if he is? 

Mr. Bayly. | appeal to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, as a good lawyer, whether you can im- 
peach a public officer after out of office? It is the 
officer you impeach, not the man. I would like to 
know how you can impeach an officer when he is no 
longer an officer. Would you impeach him as a 
senator for acts when he was secretary of state? 
Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania tell him 
that? Mr. B. would not undertake to put his learn- 
ing in opposition to that of the distinguished gentle- 
man; but he was willing to hazard his opinion that 
you cannot impeach him. This house has nothing 
to do with impeaching a seuator. The senate of the 
United States may expel him; but I have yet to learn 
that this house can bring articles of impeachment 
against a senator, not because of acts done by him as 
senator, but as secretary of state. If, therefore, the 
resolutions are moved as a foundation of impeach- 
ment, | say the house ought not to pass them. If 
they are moved with a view of getting hold of the 
evidence of the manuer in which this secret service 
fund has been managed, I do humbly think another 
mode of proceeding ought to be instituted. If we 
knew its character, possibly my objection might be 
obviated by appointing a committee to inquire into 
the manner in which this fund has been employed, 
and let this committee, in which this house can con- 
fide—among whom 2 should like to see the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania—ascertain the use to which 
this fund has been applied; but it seems to me it is 
going too far, that this information should be pre- 
cipitately, hastily, laid before the public. If I right- 
ly heard the resolutions read, they are not even 
guarded in the usual way, by asking that the informa- 
tion be communicated if not incompatible with the 
public interests.” 

Mr. Ingersoll. They ask the president for no- 
thing. They exercise the power of this house to 
call upon the secretary of stale by a direction that 
he shall make this communication. 

Mr. Bayly. If that is the case, it is perfectly im- 
vossible that this house should pass these resolutions. 
You call upon the secretary of state, directly, re- 
quiring him to communicate to this house informa- 
tion relating to our foreign affairs! With all due de- 
ference to the experienced chairman of the commit- 
tee on foreign attairs, I say it is utlerly without pre- 
cedont. Make your call upon the president, if at 
all. Guard it in the usual way; ask him to commu- 
nicate ii, if not incompatible with the public inter- 
ests. Do not, in a matter concerning your foreign 
relations, concerning the secret service fund, which 
is connected with your foreign relations, do not go 
to the secretary of state, and not even allow discre- 
tion in him, and require him to answer the call. Is 
this house prepared for tha? l hope my friend froin 
North Carolina, the chairman of the committee on 
ways and means, will read the law to the house; | 
believe he has it. My impression of the terins of 


the statute is not very distinct; my recollection of 
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accounting officers of the treasury by causing such 
money to be accounted for specially in all instances 
wherein the expenditure thereof may, in his Judg 
ment, he made public; and by making the certificate 
of the amount of such expenditures as he may think 
it advisable not to specify; and such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sun therein 
expressed to have been expended.” 

Mr. Ingersoll. At the treasury? 

Mr. McKay. At the treasury. 

Mr. Ingersoll. That is all. 

Mr. McKay (continuing his sentence) all there- 
fore to be found at the treasury would be the certi- 
ficate of the president. 

Mr. Ingersoll. But in the state department there 
would be found the evidence-———(The rest of the 
sentence was lost to the reporter. ] 

Mr. McKay (resuming.) It is a very small amount. 
The amount of money expended out of the treasury 
from 1829 down to 1844, which has been settled upon 
these certificates of the president, the house would 
be surprised to learn, is the small amount of $5,460. 
(Referring to the document which he held in his 
hand,) he said the first expenditure since 1829 was 
on the 4th August, 1842, 84, 460. and on the 29th of 
June, 1843, $1,000—making 85.460, which is the 
whole sum expended for this service from 1829 to 
1844; and all in two years (not ene.) That is the 
official document. 

Mr. Ingersoll. 

very carefully. 


Mr. Bayly, (resuming.) I find I was not mistaken 
in speaking from general recollection of the charac- 
ter of the law respecting the secret service fund: 

Mr. Boyd, (interposing) said he proposed to amend 
the resolution. He hoped the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would accept his amendment, and modify 
his resolution accurdingly. - 

The amendment of Mr. Boyd was accordingly read 
as follows: ‘ 

“ Provided, That no document or matter is request- 
ed to be furnished by the foregoing resolutions which 
in the opinion of the president would improperly in- 
volve the citizen or subject of any foreign power.” 

The amendment was accordingly accepted, and 
the amendment of Mr. Iugeraoll was so modified. 

Mr. Bayly resumed, and proceeded with his re- 
marks. In part, this modification obviated his ob- 
jection. The call ought to be made on the presi- 
dent, and not on the secretary of state. But the call, 
as the gentleman from North Carolina had shown, 
would be utterly useless. The law requires that the 
accounting officers shall settle the account merely 
on the certificate of the president, there is no item, 
no manner in which any body can ascertain, in the 
treasury department, or elsewhere, the use to which 
the money has been applied. 

Mr. Ingersoll. The gentleman is entirely mistaken, 
I assure him. 


Mr. Bayly. I speak from the law. 

Mr. Ingersoll. That is for the settlement at the 
treasury—that is all. Surely the gentleman can see 
the difference. it is pulpable, I think. 

Mr. Bayly. I have not bad the opportunity of ex- 
amining these laws 

Mr. Ingersoll. You may call on the president. I 
have not the slightest objection, I am sure. 

The Speaker. The gentleman has the power to 
modify his resolutio he desires. 

Mr. Ingersoll. Put in the president, then. 

{The resolution was thus modified, so as to make 
the call upon the president.) 

Mr. Bayly. With one more remark Iwill conclude. 
I desire the gentleman from Pennsylvania to under- 
stand distinctly, what I should suppose from the irri- 
tation of his manner, he does not understand. 

Mr. Ingersoll, (interposing.) I assure youl am 
not at all irritated; am perfectly calm— 

Mr. Bayly. I am very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Ingersoll, (continuing his sentencc)—in very 
good humor with myself, aud not at all in bad hu- 
mor with my friend. 

Mr. Bayly. lam very bappy to hear it. Nothing 
was further from my intention, (continued Mr. B.) 
than to interfere in the contest which has grown up 
between the two distinguished members of the two 
houses; they are able to fight out their battles them- 
selves; and my friend will not understand me as de- 
siring to interfere in this controversy, and not to in- 
lerpose any obstacle in his way in making out a full 
and complete vindication of himself against the at- 


I read that document yesterday 


the Jaw is, that on ite face it declares that the presi- | tack made upon him. 


Mr. Ingersoll. I have disclaimed that I was an- 
swering—(a word or two was not caught by the re- 
porter.) 

Mr. Bayly. I was speaking of tho attacks made 
upon that gentleman. 

Mr. Ingersoll. I know, but I have not spoken of 
those attacks. 

Me. Bayly. Well, I am under the very highest 
misapprehension, then; [ have but one more remark. 
I have no desire of interposing any difficulty in the 
gentleman's obtaining information to meet what he 
considers an attack. I have fallen into the very 
strange error,as this house will see, of supposing 
they were pretty embittered attacks upon the gentle- 
man. And I was rejoiced that my friend from N. 
Carolina, the chairman of the committee of. ways 
and means, made this objection to the resolution, 
which struck me at the first blusb, as is known to 
gentlemen who sit near me. I never feel embarrass- 
ed in following his lead on any subject; and hence at 
the sacrifice of my own wishes, | have made these 
unpremeditated and desultory remarks. 


Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama said, that it was s mise 
fortune that a man Jike Mr. Webster, whose intellect 
and public services have rendered the name of his 
country illustrious, and have associated it abroad 
with every thing that is to be honored and beloved, 
should have so few personal and political friends ` 
here. I am not on terms of intimate friendship with 
that gentleman, but from a casual acquaintance, I 
have seen much in him toadmire. If there is anythin 
censurable in him, I have not observed it. Still, 
repeat, it ill becomes the friends of Mr. Webster to 
interpose any objection to the passage of this resolu- 
tion. I being a whig, and J take this occasion to say 
that I use the word in no low or bitter partizan 
sense, and that, being in a great minority here, I 
avow myself honored in doing battle under that stan- 
dard. 1. for one, will interpose no objection; but, on 
the contrary, I challenge the fullest investigation 
into the conduct of a man who came into office as a 
whig. I will cheerfully vote for this resolution, and 
J trust that his politicat friends here will imitate my 
example. If there is any thing in the public history 
of that senator of an unworthy or disgraceful cha- 
racter, let the world know it. 


Mr. Winthrop rose, not to defend Daniel Webster, 
who had given sufficient evidence of his ability to 
defend himself against every charge that could be 
brought against him; but he rose in defence ef the 
honor, the character and dignity of the house. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Iugersoll), had 
arrayed a series of charges against Mr. Webster; 
these charges were denied aid replied to, and the 
gentleman, under the immediate sting of that denial 
aud repulsion, calls upon the house to aid him in are 
raying an entirely different series of charges against 
the same distinguished person. Mr. W. asked why 
these charges were not brought forward before?— 
Why a sense of public duty and public honor, require 
these charges should be made at some other time, 
than when the gentleman is smarting uoder a sense 
of imagined or real wrongs. 

Mr. Ingersoll said he had never heard of them till 
yesterday. 

Mr. Winthrop hoped the whole history of the se- 
cret service fund would be laid before the house, to 
see what was its use in the case of Texas and Loui - 
siana,as in the case of the northeastern boundary. 
Mr. W. thought the whole proceeding beneath the 
character and dignity of the house. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C. called upon the house to de- 
liberate before they adopted a measure which might 
be fraught with mischief, in unveiling all that had 
been done by the government under a law rendered 
necessary by the exigencies of all governments, 
which authorised the expenditure of secret service 
money at certain periods and for certain purposes.— 
Mr. H. referred to Madison, who thought proper to 
employ secret agents to elicit important acts involv- 
ing the very destiny of this confederacy. 

Mr. Seddon said no one could feel more surprised 
at the sudden and unexpected debate which had been 
sprung upon the committee on the resolution of the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvauis than himself; 
but he trusted (this house would not allow iuelſ to be 
thrown from the balance of correct judgment, or be 
carried away by the exciting feelings naturally in- 
spired by the character of (his resolution. He thought 
when this house came calmly to view the real cha- 
racter of the question now presented to it, it would 
at once be seen by all parties that there was great 
and palpable propriety in the adoption of the re- 
solution somewhat modified in its form. And he 
thought the propriety of ils adoption was even more 
clear on the part of the friends of the distinguished 
senator from Massachusetts, who has been alluded 
to, than upon any other portion of this house. Mr 
S. (who in many portions of his remarks was doubt- 
fully heard), as far as could be gathered, proceeded 


to say tbat, after the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had risen, and upon his official responsibili- 
ty, declared, not from hearsay, but from personal 
knowledge and examination, that the production of 
certain documents, in the official archives of the 
ration, would show that a high functionary of the 
government has been guilty of frad, corruption and 
peculation. When a charge so serious, so grave in 
its character, was thus deliberately made by a re- 
5 in his seat, it became the duty of this 
ouse to make the inquiry; it was due to the hono- 
rable senator himself, upon whom these charges 
were mude. He made not the slightest pretension to 
be a friend, either politically or personally, of the 
honorable senator from Massachusetts; but he was 
an American, and wishing to preserve, (as far it 
could consistently be done with truth), pure and sa- 
cred the reputetion of American statesmen, he was 
not willing that any man who has held the high sta- 
tion of- secretary of state, should be charged publicly 
with these bigh offences, aud the opportunity of in- 
vestigation and proof be denied. He agreed with 
the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Hilliard), that 
that senator's friends ought io come forward, aud 
boldly and manfully challenge investigation into this 
rave charge in this house, which was the grand in- 
quest of the nation. | 
But while he thought this investigation ought to be 
made, he did not think they ought to carry this in- 
quiry one whit beyond the necessily which calls for 
it. He thought the resolution ought so to be amend- 
ed as to limit this inquiry and this disclosure to the 
period during which it was alledged these acts of 
peculation and fraud were committed. He thought 
so. He believed, as a general rule, under ordinary 
circumstances, great and serious public injury must 
be sustained by the development of the manner tn 
wnich this secret service fund has been used. The 
very end and purpose of the fund would be frustrat- 
ed and set at naught, if they allowed the general de- 
velopment without great and serious cause. He 
thought the allegation made from a high source, of 
fraud and peculation on the part of a distinguished 
public functionary, constituted reason abundant for 
the exception from the rule in this particular case. 
The inguiry ought to be made in this particular 
case, but it ought to be limited merely to the case, 
for it seemed to him that it had already been shown 
by one or two gentlemen, that to bring it down to 
the present time might do most serious detriment io 
the present foreign relations of the country. Our 
foreign affairs were now unsettled: who could dcubt 
that in the wise administration and use of this secret 
service fund, (he spoke entirely without positive 
knowledge on the subject), there were agents now 
employed? It was unwise, therefore, to extend the 
inquiry down to the present time. © `` 
But as the objection that this disclosure, if limited 
to the particular time during which Mr. Webster 
was secretary of state, would afford no just opportu 
nity of comparing its use with its use under other 
administrations, und that what taken by itself, might 
seem an improper application of the fund, when 
compared with the practice of the government, would 
find, in some measure at least, a justification, had 
some weight, Mr. S. contended, that if any other 
period was to be embraced in the inquiry, it should 
be some preceding and not some subsequent oue.— 
He hoped the resolution would be properly modifi- 
ed, and he should vote for it with a desire tu do jus- 
tice to the high functionary whose character was as- 
sailed, and not with the slightest desire to injure or 
impair his well deserved fame. ~- 
n conclusion he offered the following amendment 
to the resolution. 
After the figures 1841, insert “until the retire- 
ment of Daniel Webster, esq. from the departinent 
of state.” 
Mr. lugersoll accepted as a modification of the re- 
solutions the amendment of Mr. Seddon. 


Mr. J. Q. Adams said, that the most material part 
of the resolution was uu warranted, because it requir- 
ed au exhibition of the manuer iu which a fund has 
been expended, in respect to which it was required, 
by the jaws and the constitution, that perpetual se- 
crecy should be maintained. Mr. A. refuted the idea 
thgt the object of this fund is necessary to corrup. 
tion. While be was president, de had given a certi- 
ficate for the expenditure of one year’s appropriation 
of this fund (for a treaty of commerce with the Su- 
blime Porte), in which there was no more corruption 
than in the present debate. ‘Tbe resolution is also 
wrong, because it makes the secretary of state re 
sponsible for the money expended, for which he is 
not in the least responsible. The law requires that 
it shall be expended by the order of the president 
bimseli—and the secretary of stale has nothing to do 
with it. If the gentleman intends to impeach any 
body for the expenditure of that money, it must be 
Jobn Tyler and not Daniel Webster. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. lam anxious to say, that in 
all this business, so far as 1 know, Mr. Tyler’s con- 
duct has been irreproachable, and my object is to 
get ata guilty secretary who abused that power. 

Mr. Adams. If such money be expended by the 
secretary of state, it must be by an order of the pre- 
sident, and that order is to answer for all the more 
minute details required in all the other accounts set- 
tled at the treasury department. 

So far as concerns the charge of corruption against 
a senator of the U. States from my own immediate 
commonwealth—a man highly honored by his fellow 
citizens not only for the services rendered in the ne- 
gotiations of that treaty, but for many other public 
services of the first importance—I, for my part, 
have no objection to call for any thing in the depart- 
ment of state, because it is my full belief that any 
thing which is elicited by that inquiry will operate 
far more to justify him than to sustain the charges 
against him. 

Mr. Adams dissented from the doctrine that the 
moment a public office expires, the cay of impeach- 
ment has passed. A public officer is amenable to 
impeachment while he lives, because (Mr. A. said, 
in reply to Mr. Bayly,) disqualification to hold any 
office under the United States, a punishment greater 
in bis opinion than removal from office, clings to him 
through life. | , 5 

Mr. Yancey had examined the constitution and 
found that money expended for secret purposes must 
be accounted for as well as any other funds drawn 
from the treasury. 


The peculiar spirit of the American government 
requires that this house should exercise the right of 
calling to a strict account all wno were charged 
with the expenditure of public money. The gross 
attack made on the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll), warranted this in- 
quiry. It showed that its author had neither dignity 
nur morality in his character. The author of such 
abuse deserved no respect or consideration from us. 
Even his own friends could not object to the proposed 
call. 


His honorable colleague (Mr. Hilliard), had said 
that Mr. Webster was respected, honored, and loved 
abroad, and that he was the proudest boast of every 
American. He should despise himself as an Ameri- 
can if he could think so. l 

Mr. Hilliard said he spoke of Mr. Webster public 
character,and he did koow that Mr. Webster did 
occupy io Europe as a statesman as high a position 
in public estimation as any man that breathed. 

Mr. Yancey asked what public acts of Mr. Web- 
ster’s life had made the American name loved and 


respected abroad? Was it his course in the contest 
wich the lion power of England? Did that make him 


loved abroad? Did his votes against the supply of 
provisions and clothing for bare ſooted and starving 
American soldiers attach honor to his name? Was it 
that that made England love him. 

Mr. Yancey asked whether Mr. Webster’s course 
on the French question entitled him to respect, when 
the noble-hearted Jacksun was endeavoring to enforce 
France toa fulfilment of her treaty stipulation? Did 
not Mr. Webster say in the senate, that he would not 
vote a cent even if the British were battering down 
the walls of the capitol? Was it nut declared here 
by the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams), io regard to that God-like man, whose 
name was so much honored and loved abroad, that 
he had but one more step to take, and that was to 
join the enemy in battering down the walls of the 
capitol? Were these the acts that caused his cul- 
league to say that his name was honored and respect- 
ed abroad? As to the Ashburton treaty he was con- 
tent to let that subject sleep; but be must say, 
a better treaty could hate been made; he must say 
that an American negotiator in whom was felt the 
pulsations of an American heart would have demand- 
ed something like a satisfactory apology for the mur- 
der of Durſee. 


But the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams), says that the secretary of state was 
not responsible, but the president, for the use of the 
secret service money. All the recommendations for 
application of the fund, were however, made, by the 
secretary, and the vouchers were by him placed be- 
fore the president. If the money was improperly 
expended it was the fault of the secretary. It was 
ine duty of this house to present articles of impeach- 
nent, and of the senate to try him.“ How could this 
house present the articles unless they could call for 
the necessary papers? This house had a right to de- 
mand a statement of the manner in which the public 
money was expended. The honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ingersoll), had stated how 
tbe money was expended, and he stated it on his 
responsibility, and there ſore the subject ought to be 
examined. 
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He protested solemly against the remark that the 
character of Mr. Webster was loved and honored. 
His talents were ad. nired; as he would agree. Many 
names went to posterity with opprobrium, while the 
names of honest men were lost in obscurity. The 
name of Benedict Arnold would be remembered 
through all time, while many a gallant soldier who 
fought barefooted and bareheaded for his country, 
would be forgotten. He would like to know one 
fact: Was Mr. Webster the pensioned agent of Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers? It had been stated that 
the sum of $100,00)) had been paid to him, or settled 
on his family, for services which he was to render 
here to the manufacturing interests. The tariff 
would, he hoped, soon come up for discussion here; 
and he would ask whether Mr. Webster’s views on 
the subject would be regarded by his brother sena- 
tors as the views of an independent and disinterested 
man? | 

Mr. Hilliard said in reply to his honorable col- 
league, for whom he entertained a high respect, that 
he had nothing to do with Mr. Webster's political 
errors, and as to the charges brought against Mr. 
Webster, he would believe, until they were proved, 
that they arose from misconception. If Mr. Web- 
ster's course was unſortunate as to the war, he (Mr. 
H.) had nothing to do with it, He wouid envy the 
feelings of no one who would turn over the pages of 
filth and vile party defamation to rake up charges 
avainst any man. 


What he had to say was, that he had noticed with 
pride and satisfaction, when in Europe, thal the name 
of Webster was loved, honored and respected. He 
would meet the responsibility of this declaration here 
and elsewhere. Did his colleague seek to identify 
him on this account with Mr. Webster’s political er- 
rors, and use it against him at home? i 

Mr. Yancy said, that he was aware that the de- 


claration was uttered in the warmth of feeling. He 


had attributed it only to that cause. 

Mr. Hilliard was, he said, going on to remark, that 
among the most eminent persons in Europe no Ame- 
rican name, next to the name of Washington, was 
held in higher respect than that of Daniel Webster. 

pcre some hisses were heard. ] 

repeat, said Mr. H., no effort to put down such 
an expression will succeed. I defy sy one to point 
to a single living American who stands higher in 
Europe than Mr. Webster. I do not give my own 
opinion only, but I state the fact that, in all the 
glorious constellation of American names, none is 
brighter in European estimation than that of Web- 
ster. He did not say this on account of any inti- 
macy or particular friendship win that gentle. 
man. His relations towards him were out of that 
character. í 

Mr. Webster had repelled, perhaps, too: warmiy 
the attacks made upon him; but did he provoke the 
controversy? Had he not occasion to speak with se- 
verity? and did not the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania acknowledge that he had given him 
just cause of offence? Who began the assault in the 
senate? It was not Mr. Webster. Had it come to 
this, that because an assault had been made by one 
member of a party upon an individual, the whole 
should join in it, and cry down with him? 


It seemed to him, that the higher a man rose in 
public estimation, the more vehement were the as- 
saults made upon him. No man was a warmer whig 
than himself, (Mr. H tet he had charity for his 
political opponents. entlemen accustomed only 
to the atmosphere of party may not koow that men 
are estimated abroad by standards to which they do 
not refer. His desire was that a most searching in- 
vestigation of this matter should take place. It was 
due to Mr. Webster, to bis friends, and to the coun- 
try. If Mr. Webster had been so unfortunate as to 
combine all the sections of the party against him, 
he would yet cousider it his duty, as an Ame- 
rican, to rescue his name from their reproach — 
He must be allowed to say, that his dispusition 
prompted him, in such a case as this, to take side 
with the weaker party. Ile knew not how the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania obtained the 
information which he said he possessed. Who fur- 
nished it to him? It was ju the keeping only of the 
administration. Did the administration farnish it 
for the purpose of striking a blow at a prominent 
opponent? 

As to Mr. Webster being employed by the many- 
facturers as a pensioned agent, he knew nothing at all 
about it; he was not responsible for any of the acts 
of that senator. He had stated the simple fact, and 
il was true—and every man who had been abroad 


would admit it—that the greatest name of all living 


Americans in Europe was that of Webster. Mr. H. 
now felt bound, he said, to renew the motion fur the 
previous question. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s resolutions were then adopted:— 
aycs 136, noes 28. 


terms, in the senate, assailed my truth, concerning 
transactions of which truth ought to be in the depart- 
ment of state, I went there in search of them for my 
vindication. Asa member of the committee of for- 
eign affairs, for some years, I have had some freedom 
of access there, though probably none which any 
other member of congress is not entitled to. 

Searching for proofs, not to expose him, but vin- 
dicate myself, I fell most unexpectedly on others, 
which led me, next day to denounce him as a delin- 
quent. 

When the president's answer to the resolution of 
the house of representatives, refused certain docu- 
ments, I repeated, in general assertion, the fact of 
his delinquency, and added that it is easily suscepti- 
ble of proof. My friends advised me to go no fur- 
ther, supposing that Mr. Webster would challenge 
investigation. | 

Not having done so, but having again, with appro 
brious language, iv senate, charged me with slander, 
and called upon me to substantiate my-accusation of 
him, I now submit a short statement, which may be 
tested as to truth. 

There are three charges of delinquency: 

Ist- Unlawful use of the fund appropriated for the 
contingent service of foreign intercourse, commonly 
called the secret service fund. ; 

2dly—Misapplying part of that fund to corrupt 
party presses. 

3aly—Leaving the department of state in default 
to that fund. 

Ist—Congress appropriates annually a small sum, 
commonly 530,000, for the contingent expenses of 
foreign intercourse; the disbursement of part of 
which is sometimes usefully clandestine, but never, 
as has been erroneously supposed, corrupt. When- 
ever, in the president's opinion, it would be wrong 
to make public how any part of it is disposed of, he 
so certifies, and, by the act of congress, his mere cer- 
tificate is sufficient voucher at the treasury for the 
required settlement. 


These funds have, for the last sixteen years, if 
not always, been in the hands of a clerk, called, by 
acts of congress, the disbursing agent of the depart- 
ment of state, who kept them in banks, as agent.— 
The official routine is for the president, on the requi- 
sition of the secretary of state, to authorise payment 
of the money from the treasury to the disbursing 
agent of the state department, the disbursing agent 
is debited at the treasury with the sum drawn in- 
to the department of state, keeps it to his credit as 
agent, in bank, and gives checks as required by the 
secretary, for payment to any person he may desig 
nate. 

In this way the first check I saw, when I went to 
the department, was drawn by the agent for the ser- 
vice at New York in McLeod's case, $1,000. 


But, shortly after President Harrison’s death, and 
before Vice President Tyler was at home in chief 
magistracy, in April, 1841— Mr. Secretary Webster 
began an entirely novel method of dealing with the 
secret service fund. Instead of directing the dis- 
bursing agent to pay any third person, Mr. Webster 
required the money to be paid to himself. 

fa this way he drew to himself from the disbursing 
agent twelve thousand dollars during the first nine 
months of Mr. Webster’s incumbency as secretary, 
about $1,300 a month, in 1841, and three thousand 
dollars more early in 1842. 


Thus he took into his own hands fifteen thousand 
dollars in his first twelve months. The president, 
there is written evidence in the department to show, 
never authorised this, knew nothing of it, and when 
first apprised of it, more than fourteen months after 
it had been going on, to the large amount of fifteen 
thousand dollars, refused it his sanction. 


Ii was not till July, 1842, as the evidence in the 
department shows, in Mr. Webster's handwriting, 
that he got a president's certificate fur four thousand 
four hundred and sixty dollars. ($4,460.] 

That president’s certificate, of which I took a min- 
ute, dated 19th July, 1842, is:— 

To J. J. Crittenden, for expenses of journey 
to New York, 

ToF. O. J. Smith, for services connected 
with the northeastern boundary, 

To Alexander Powell, for journcy to and 
stay on the froutier in 1841, on the sub- 
ject of the disturbances, 

W ith several other items. 

The first item in this short account concerning 
McLeod, will show bow | was led from that to other 
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employed. Both houses of congress, if not the pub - 
lic at large, have not teen left in ignorance of the 
characters of some of those on whom the secretary 
of state bestowed large sums of public money, if 
their receipts correctly vouch what they got. 

In a memorandum of payments to Mr. Webster, 
by authorily of the president, there is a minute dated 
June 23, 1842, “By cash returned, $5,000.” 


After drawing $15,000 to himself during fifteen 
months, during which period there is no trace of 
what he did with those large sums, he appears to 
have returned one third of the amount withdrawn.— 
Why return it, if taken for any public purpose? 
Where had it been kept? If in any place of deposite, 
was it separate from Mr. Webster’s private funds? 
Did he use it? 

These $5,000 were returned ten days after, accord- 
ing to the published correspondence, his negotiations 
with the British envoy extraordinary, began by con- 
versational and confidential intercourse, without pro- 
tocols or other usual records of such transactions. 

In 1843, Mr. Webster took to himself 52,000 more 
—making altogether $17,000. 


On closing his account, crediting the $5,000 re- 
turned, and various other sums, there remained a 
balance against him of 82.290 of the secret service 
fund. One of his credits against it was for $1,400, 
published in house documents, report No. 29, first 
session, 28th congress—report of Mr. Rogers for 
maps, charts, surveys, and expenses of bringing 
them to the seat of government, and for copies of 
transcripts, and for various agencies to procure in- 
formation connected with the boundary treaty. 


This inartiéulate and comprehensive mixture ol 
many incongruous items, without specification of 
prices, dates, or any apparent test of rectitude, Mr. 
Secretary Webster certified himself as a proper cre- 
dit for himself, and deducted from his debit to the 
secret service fund. Without that credit his default 
to that fund would have been §3,690, instead of 

„290, which it was when he was removed from of- 

ce. 


The $17,000 were in his hands, contrary to uni- 
form usage; if used by him, contrary to the sub- 
treasury act. Whether so, is for him to make ap- 
pear. The burden of proof is on him. 

2dly—Application of the secret service fund to 
corrupt party presses. The Ashburton treaty bears 
date the 9th August, 1842. Congress were then in 
session; and, as Mr. Adams has charged me In:ely, I 
confess 1 did what little I could, as one of a small 
minority in the house of representatives, (we had 40 
votes, 1 think, under the previous question, ) to resist 
a treaty which Mr. Webster has lately stated in the 
senate, granted near half a million of dollars from 
the treasury of the United States to the people of 
Maine and Massachusetts. 


What lam now enabled to add, of revelation from 
the department of state, will prove that my instincts 
of aversion to the treaty were even truer than rea- 
son. 

In the department of state there is now a letter, 
signed F. O. J. Smith, marked private, dated Port- 
land, the 12th of August, 1842, addressed to Mr. 
Webster, secretary of state, substantially as follows: 

It begins by cungratulalivog Mr. Webster on his 
settlement of the Maine boundary question by a new 
mode of approaching the subject, after forty years of 
diplomacy, without which new mode another forty 
yeurs of diplomacy would have come to nothing. 

[Mr. F. O. J. Smith seems to have suggested the 
boast with which his correspondent, Mr. Webster, 
hugged himself in his elaborate vindication in sen- 
ale. 

Mir. Smith informs Mr. Webster by this letter that 
hə had occasion to resort to services and influences, 
in order to adjust the tone and direction of the party 
presses, and through them of public sentiment, to a 
purpose so desirable of accomplishment under Mr. 


ebster's administration. 

Mr. Smith, therefore, submits a claim or account, 
if I recollect right, in blank, for Mr. Webster to fill 
up, of which he calls for pay ment out of the contin- 
gent fund. Mr. Smith presumes that the coulingent 
fund will be ample, and Mc. Webster’s contro! of it 
complete, to do what he may think just. 

The sums Mr. Smith vouches as got by him from 
Mr. Webster are 82 000 for services connected with 
the northeastern wundary, and two years after he 
vouches $500 more, as will be shown. 

3dly—Leaving the department of state in debt to 
the secret service fund, 2,290. 

The records of the department show this default 
beyond all denial or question. 

They show, furthermore, that it was neither paid 
or accounted for during nearly two yeare after Mr. 
Weboter’s removal from office. 
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They show several letters sent to him by President 
Tyler's direction, urging payment, and evasive ex- 
cuses from Mr. Webster for non-payment. 

At length, a peremptory letter that exposure 
would or might be the consequence of more delay, 
produced reimbursement. But settlement did oot 
take place till the ist February, 1845, ten days bo- 
fore President Polk arrived in Washington to be in- 
augurated, when Mr. Webster produced another 
voucher from Mr. F. O. J. Smith, for an additional 

„and other vouchers, one from George Smith 
or 6500. 


George Smith, since dead, denied that he had ever 
been paid or vouched more than $150, to which sum - 
Mr. Webster reduced the $500 at first demanded, as 
his agent, now in Washington, will prove. 

Granting all the vouchers Mr. Webster produced, 
there was, nevertheless, a balance of about $1,200- 
due from him, at all events, when he left the depart- 
ment. That sum he was in default to the secret sere 
vice fund, after crediting everything in the way of 
re- payment, offset, or voucher, that he claimed. 


In all I have said in this affair, no allusion has + 
been made to any private aggravation. Regretting 
the exposure forced from me, having afforded Mr. 
Webster several opportunities to meet the charges. 
in his own way, thal which he chose left me no al- 
ternative but this forbearing justification of myself. 

A resolution, or committee, which | cannot instie 
tute, will soon test the truth of my statement. 


Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, then took the floor. 
He went on to ask how it was that Mr. Ingersoll 
had obtained his information, after the president hac 
refused to answer the resolution of the house upon 
the ground that the seal of secrecy could not be bro- 
ken. Had any of the underlings been corrupted, or 
had Mr. Ingersoll entered the treasury and with a 
key of his own opened the desk. After further re- 
marks, Mr Ashroun said it ill-becaine Mr. Ingersoll 
to talk about ‘‘peculation” ete., when he himself had 
been turned out by Gen. Jackson for peculation of 
the public money. 


Mr. Ashmun referred to a document for the pur- 
pose of showing that Mr. Ingersull, when removed 
from the office of United States district attorney in 
Pennsylvania, had been sued by the government as 
defaulter, and that he had not paid the amouut of 
the verdict found against him for several years. 


Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll, here rose. He said that 
as a matter of delicacy, it was proper that thus far 
he should hare abstained from takıng any part in this 
matter, but now he was placed in a different attitude, 
for upon that trial he was counsel for his brother.— 
He then stated on the word of a gentleman, that Mr. 
C. J. Ingersoll had, at the time referred to, been trye 
ing in vain for a long period to bring the government 
to a settlement of bis accounts as district attorney. 
Attempt after attempt was made, but without suce 
cess. At length Mr. Ingersoll, having a sum of mo- 
ney in his hands, and being anxiously desirous of a 
settlement, proposed to the government thal the mat- . 
ter should be settled bya jury. This was finally - 
agreed to, and the trial was bad, when the whole 
matter was honorably settled to the satisfaction of 
all. 


Mr. Ashmun resumed his remarks, and proceeded 
to assert that an insiduous attempt had been made to 
induce Mr. Tyler to take ground on the subject, and 
to disavow that he sanctioned the disbursement. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll—By me? 

Mr Ashmun—Yes. 

Mr. Ingersoll—It is utterly false. 

The speaker rapped to order. 

Mr. Ingersoll—(still standing and continuing his 
sentence. )—I1 is a lie; the lie of a coward. 

Mr. Ashmun (resuming.)—Yes, the aged Pennsyl. : 
vanian— f 

Mr. Ingersoll—(interposing.)—I am quite young 
enough. 

Mr. Ashmun— Yes; the aged Pennsylvanian comes 
here to use language towards me which he supposes 
can provoke a personal conflict. 1 come from a sec- 
tion of country where they neither betieve in ducl- 
ling, bowie-knives, or pistols. We are neither afraid 
of them nor do we use them. 

Mr. Ingersoll (10 bis seat.)—Nor of getting drunk? 

Mr. Ashmun went on to say that although he was 
no duellist, if any one doubted his courage, let them 
try at. 


Mr. Schenck rose to a question of privilege. He 
desired to offer a preamble and resolution setting 
forth that after the president had ceclined to answer 
the resolution of the house touching this matter, Mr. 
Ingersoll states that he has had access to the depart- 
ment, &c.—therefore that a select committee of five 
be appointed to ascertain by what means the said 
Mr. Ingersoll obtained the information, said com- 
mittee to have power to send for persuns and papers. 


* 
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After various ineffectual motions to lay the whole 
matter on the table, and decisions upon points of or- 
der— 

Mr. Pettit moved to amend the resolution by add- 
ing the following: i 

“ And that another select committee of five be ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the truth of the charges this 
day made in this house by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll against 
Mr. Daniel Webster, with a view to founding an im- 
peachment against said Daniel Webster, and that 
said committee have power to send for persons and 
papers, books and vouchers.” 

he resolution, thus amended, was adopted, and 

here the matter, for the present, terminated. 


` Mr. Jacob Thompson moved that the message and 

aceompanying documents be Jaid on the table, and 

nted; but, after a brief conversation, waived the 
motion at the request of 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, who said if the house wished 
to hear the further reading he had no objection.— 
But he presumed, from what he had heard of the 
communication, that the reading would take some 
time. It related only to the McLeod case, and it 
will undoubtedly be much better understood when 

inted. 

Mr. I. wished to say a very few words upon this 
question of printing; which opened the debate at 
this time, but it was a duty he owed to the house, 
and perhaps himself, lo say a few words on this oc- 
casion. 

The president (said Mr. I.) has answered the re- 
solution 1 submitted, in a way that is to me unex- 

cted, and therefore, and only therefore, it is that 

deem it necessary to say anything. He should 
premise what he had tosay by this statement. Some 
strong expressions have fallen from members here 
as to the part that was taken, or supposed to he ta- 
ken, in this matter by me. A member from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Ashmun) spoke of a conspiracy; and a 
member from Connecticut, [Mr. Dixon] in the 
course of some impertinent observations, mentioned 
the other day—lI do not recollect what, nor do | care 
—that other persons were combined with me in the 
movement. It is proper that I should say, therefore, 
that if there is a conspirator, 1 am the only one.— 
That neither the president ofethe United States, nor 
the secretary of state, who was absent, nor the act- 
ing secretary of state at the time of the adoption of 
the resolutions which I submitted, n whom 1 
bad some slight intercourse, which I wall mention, ) 
knew any thing at all of this matter. Among all 
the hard things that have been said of me, I am 
not aware that my truth has ever been called in 
queation; but when the coarse contradiction to which 
I was subjected from another place, instead of be- 
ing stung, as the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Winthrop,) bas said, 1 was at least stimulated 
to an effort to vindicate my truth; and for that pur- 
I went to the department of state with no idea 
of discovering what I did. I went for the purpose 
of ascertaining what correspondence there was upon 
the subject of the McLeod case, (which the presi- 
dent has thought proper to give to day,) and what 
correspondence, or letter, was there to the gentle- 
mao from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) and to Me. 
Cushing, (for they sre named in the same entry on 
the journal) respecting a special mission to England. 
Isay no more than this: that in looking for these 
pers, in particular for that letter, ıt could not be 
ound; and in some extent of research which was 
required upon it, to my great amazement, I came 
upon other papers, which led me the next day in 
this house, without taking counsel of any human 
being, to move the resolutions, and state what l did 
state. I took no counsel but of my own pillow that 
night, and the next day came into this house with- 
out the knowledge of a human being, and moved 
the resolutions, in which it would seem from the 
president’s answer there were words—to wit: Pre- 
sident's certificates“ — which I was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the subject to have omitted which 
were objectionable. 1 will speak of that before J 
sit do» n. 


But first, as to what the president has communi- 
cated. I stated that a special miss- on had been 
called for for the purpose of settling the Oregon 

uestion; and I appealed to the gentleman from 
th Carolina, (Mr. Holmes,) who was sitting near 
me, and to the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Adams,) who were both members of this 
house, and of the committee on foreign affairs at this 
time, for the proof of what | said, neither of whom 
denied it. 

When this subject was mentioned in this house by 
the member from Connecticut, (Mr. Dixon,) he said 
that it had not been denied by Mr. Webster. Sir, 

said },) that is not the fact. It was grossly denied. 
reported language is ‘‘this is another falsehood;” 
these are the very words: ‘Mr. I. says, nobody 


disputes it. J dispute it, said Mr. Webster. If he 
refers to the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Adans,) for confirmation of his state- 
ment. I fancy he will not get that confirmation.“ 
I will thank the clerk to read the entry of the jour- 
nal, (which the house has authorised ine to bring 
here,) and there they will find in the hand writing ot 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, all I 
said upon that subject. e 

The clerk here read the following: 

1843. Saturday 25th February. 

Present, Adams, Cushing, Everett, Granger, Caru- 
thers, Merriwether, Holmes. 

Meeting called by the chairman yesterday. He 
was unable to notify Mr. Stuart, Mr. Shepperd ab- 
sent from indisposition. 


Re-olutions in relation to the Oregon territory of 
the legislatures of Missouri and of Illinois were 
read; with reference to which, and to a communi- 
cation from the secretary of stale to Mr. Cushing 
and Mr. Adams, of the wish of the president of the 
United States to institute a special mission to Great 
Britain. 

The chairman moved that he be instructed lo move 
in the house, as an amendment to the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill now under consideration in 
committee of the whole on the state of the Union, an 
appropriation of 18,000 dollars outfit and salary of a 
special envoy extraordinary tu Great Britain; if the 
president should deem it necessary or expedient to 
institute such a mission. 

On this motion, Adams, Cushing, Holmes, voted 
aye. | 
Everett, Granger, Caruthers, Merriwether, voted 
nay. 

But two members of the committee being absent, 
the fina) vole was postponed to the meeting on Tues- 
day nest. 

Resolutions of the Jegislature of Alabama in favor 
of the annexation of Texas to this Union, and sun- 
dry petitions against that measure referred to this 
commiltee being considered, Mr. Adams moved that 
the chairman be instructed to report thereon to the 
house the following resolutions. N 


1843. Tuesday, 28th February. 

Present, Adams, Cushing, Everett, Granger, Stu- 
art, Shepperd, Merriwether, Holmes, Caruthers— 
all the members. 

The question of moving an appropriation for an 
outfit and salary for a special mission to Great Bri- 
tain was decided in the negative. 

Aye—Adams, Holmes, Cushing. 

Nay—Evereit, Granger, Shepperd, Stuart, Caru- 
thers, Merriwether. 

Adjourned to Thursday, 2d March, at9 A. M. 


The house will perceive, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 


(said Mr. I.) that in the hand writing of tbe gen- 
Lieman from Massachusetts what 1 said upon that 


subject is verified, and that is all I desire to say 


upon it. 

With respect if (I may be allowed here to allude 
to it) to a speech that was made soon after it, at 
Baltimore, upon the subject of a commercial trea- 
ty— 

Mr. Adams interposed, and (Mr. I. yielding) re- 
quesied of the gentleman to produce the letter which 
he had. insisted was addressed to him (Mr. A.) by the 
secretary of state at the time, proposing this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Ingersoll. J request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetls to produce the note which he an- 
nounced in the entry as (I think) a written commu- 
nication. What are the words there? (asked Mr. I. 
of the clerk.) 

The extract from the above record of the journal 
was again read, in which “a communication from 
the secretary of state to Mr. Cushing aud Mr. 
Adams,” &c., is spoken of. 

Mr. Adams (Mr. I. again yielding) said the fact 
that there was an application from the secretary of 
state for an appropriation for a special minister to 
Great Britain, was undoubtedly true; and that the 
appropriation requested from the-secretary of state 
at the direction uf the president was considered in 
the committee and rejected by the committee, was 
also true. 

That any written communication to him from the 
secretary of state took place, he had no recollection 
of, and he did not believe; and if there had been such 
a communication, it would have rested in the com- 
mittee room, together with these entries that were 
made in my own hand. 

With respect to the fact whether this communica- 
tion was made by the secretary of state in writing 
or verbally, he did not know that there was any im- 
portance connected with the fact. Had he been 
asked when the gentleman offered his resolutions to 
say whether such a transaction took place, he should 
have answered it instantly. What the gentleman 
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proposed to make of it he did not know. It was pos- 
sibly, though, that there might have been a commu- 
nication from the secretary of state to Mr. Cushing. 
He did not undertake to say as to that with perfect 
positiveness. 

Bul so far as related to any secrecy in this trans- 
action, Mr. A. never considered there was any, nor 
that there was any freason in it, nor any thing more 
than the ordinary sort of communication from the 
executive department to the committee on foreign 
affairs. i 

Mr. Ingersoll (resuming) said he knew nothing at 
all of this matter except what was written in the 
handwriting of the gentleman from Ma:sachusetts 
upon the minutes of what might be called the jour- 
nal of the committee on foreign affairs at the time. 
He did not know that it was a secret at that time.— 
His attention was called to it by a gentleman not 
nowa member of this house. He certainly sup- 
posed that there was a written communication, be- 
cause the gentleman knew as well as he did that the 
president of the United States never, he supposed, 
calla on congress through one of its committees for 
so important an act as the appropriation of a large 
sum of money in order to send a special mission to 
a foreign country without making the communica- 
tion in writing. And what brought him into ac- 
quaintance with some other facts, was going to the 
department to find that letter. He did not find it 
there, and he was informed it could not be found.— 
And he confessed it excited some surprise in his 
mind. 


The house would recollect that he said, when he 
spoke upon the Oregon question, that that difficulty 
was an unfortunate legacy from the Maine difficulty. 
Lord Ashburton came here for the purpose of set- 
tling both; and the language of Lord Aberdeen on 
that subject is certainly remarkable. Lord Ashbur- 
ton came here to settle both; he did not settle both. 
My impression, I confess was—and I saw no very 
great impropriety in it—that between Lord Ashbur- 
ton and Mr. Webster, as there were no protocols, as 
the whole proceeding was informal, conversational, 
and confidential I believe, in a great measure, and 
never communicated to the public till it was subse- 
quently written down—that there was an agreement. 
l thought it very likely that they had agreed that 
the Oregon question should be Jeft for future action, 
and for a special mission to Great Britain, as the 
Maine question was then settled by a special mis- 
sion to this country. And the language I find here 
of Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Fox, is a little remarkable. 
It will be found at the 139th page of the president’s 
message and accompanying documents communicat- 
ed to congress at the commencement of the present 
session; 

“I speak of the li e of boundary west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“You are aware that Lord Ashburton was fur- 
nished with specific and detailed instructions, with 
respect to the treatment of this point of difference 
between the two governments, in the general nego- 
uations with which he is intrusted, and which he has 
brought to a satisfactory issue. 

“For reasons which it is not necessary here to 
state at length, that point, after having been made the 
subject of conference with the American secretar 
of state, was not further pressed. The main groun 
alleged by his lordship for abstaining from propos- 
ing to carry on the discussion with respect to the 
question of the northwestern boundary, was the ap- 
prehension lest, by so doing, the, settlement of the 
far more important matter of the northeastern boun- 
dary should be impeded, or exposed to the hazard of 
failure.” | 


l stated this (said Mr. I.) because I believed it to be 
a fact, and Í think I have abundantly proved it. 

The next subject on which the president has made 
an answer is the case of McLeod, and on this also 
I wish to say a few words. I stated on what I be- 
lieved to be strong authority that the executive of 
the United States had attempted to influence the 
constituted authorities of the state of New York to 
prevent the trial and procufe the release of McLeod. 
That is the substance of what I stated. I stated, if 
{ am not mistaken, that a letter marked „private“ 
was sent from the secretary of state to the governor 
of New York. J acknowledge, that in the course 

'of my statement, some things that I knew had not 
been personally said by the secretary of state were 
mentioned as proceeding from him, because he di - 
rected them to be sent, was the prime mover in the 
whole business, and whatever was said by his agent, 
was in fact said by him. Ihave another metive for 
stating this: 1 know tbat the bearer of the public in- 
structions, a gentleman highly esteemed, whose name 
J did noldesire to connect at al) with this transaclion, 

whom I believe incapable of doing any thing wrong=— 


but I did not wish to introduce the name of N 11 9 0 
lenden at all—I know thal gentleman bas, within a 
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few days, explained his agency in this transaction, andi All! have to say is simply to repeat the charges that 
I cannot perceive any very great difference betwee, I have made, with tue asscveration that they can be 


Mr. Crittenden and myself. I will ask the clerk to 
read a few lines from a New York newspaper which 
some kind friend has sent to me latterly. It is an ex- 
tract from a speech of Mr. John Young, who I un- 
derstand is a highly respectable and prominent whig 
member of the assembly of the N. York legislature. 
The clerk read the following: 

“All recollect when a British armed force from 
Canada invaded our shores, cut out and burned a 
steamboat, murdered. a citizen. I recollect it, and 
I recollect also the sensation which ran through the 
community in which | live. I recollect well, as 
that feeling progressed through the state, that it 
seemed to us to embrace the entire west. I recol- 
Ject that very well. Time passed along, and the 

erson charged with that murder, in violation of our 

aws, was arrested and held to trial. Do you re- 
collect another thing, and bow far the public feeling 
sustained the then governor in the course he pur- 
sued? I recollect that all the influence of all the public 
functionaries of Washington came down here at the capi- 
tal to suppress that trial. All the power of the gene- 
ral government was brought to bear on the govern- 
ment of this state to prevent that trial. They were 
alarmed at the idea of incurring a war with Great 
Britain. Do you recollect—does the gentleman from 
Putnam, and does the gentleman from St. Lawrence 
recollect the high ground the executive took on that 
occasion?” 


Well, sir, I beg leave now to say a single word 
further, J think, with great respect and deference 
to Mr. Crittenden, that there must be some little 
error in his recollection of this case. He says that 
he went on to that mission; he says that he received 
instructions from the president, General Harrison; 
that he talked with General Harrison on the sub- 
ject; that General Harrison sanctioned what was 
done. {fam aware that Gen. Harrison was respon- 
sible for what was done; that Gen. Harrison knew 
perfectly well what was done; but what J stated 
was, that Mr. Webster was, in respect of that mat- 
ter, de fucto president of the United States. Mr. 
Crittenden left here the 15th March, 1841; General 
Harrison was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 
nine days only before, and General Harrison, in 
his n address delivered on the 4th March, 
Bays 

«It is my intention to use every means in my pow- 
er to preserve the friendly intercourse which now 
so happily exists with every foreign nation, and that, 
although, of course, not well informed as to the state of 
pending negotiations with any of them,” &c. 

General Harrison must, and I have no hesitation 
in stating 1t—l take it for granted. that he must have 
deferred largely to the advice and suggestions of 
his secretary of state. I cannot help thinking, there- 
fore, what 1 said before, as to this matter being 
done by the secretary of state. And there is no- 
thing in that respect in which I can be fairly con- 
tradicted, even as a matter of mistake. What ] 
stated was upon the most responsible authority, upon 
no confidential communication, and I can hardly 
believe will be in any respect gainsaid by the emi- 
nent personage from whom I received it, and it was 
merely for the purpose of vindicating the truth of 
my assertions, it was for that purpose, and that alone, 
that I went to the department of state, not asking 
anything, not dreaming of anything there to do what 
has been called changing the issue. 

With respect to the charges I made on the 9th of 
this month, I repédt them. 1 say upon my respon- 
sibility as a member of this body, and as an indivi- 
dual, that the charges I then made ate not only facts, 
that they are not only the truth, but they are direct 
ly, easily susceptible of proof from the department of 
state. 


A genileman inquired what were those charges? 

Mr. Ingersoll. The charges of Mr. Webster's 
having taken into his possession the contingent ser- 
vice fund, which was never done either before or 
since; secondly, his having wpplied a portion of that 
fund to corrupt the pasty press; and thirdly, of his 
having left office indebted to that fund, of his not be 
ing able to settle that debt until nearly two years 
after he went out, and just before the present ad- 
ministration came into power. All this is true.— 
And I say further, as I said before, that I know little 
very little of what more | presume exists and can be 
proved; because, ever since ] made that statement, 
have conceived both the propriety and policy of my 
situation to be passive silence, and to leave the mat- 
ter to take its own course. 

And now J say, in conclusion, that l shall not 
make any further move on this subject; that it does 
not appear to me, or the friends 1 ha ve consulted, 
that I am the proper person to do it. After all that 
has passed, it is fur others to say whether any fur- 
ther movement shall be made, and what it shail be. 


proved; and I think it is obvious, fr m the presi- 
dent's response, that the proofs of these charges are 
attainable; and that had I omitted in my resolu- 
lions the words “the presiJlent’s certificates,“ the 
proofs would have been here before now. It is 
not for me to call for them. I have done a 
gers disagreeable duty—a duty, I assure the house, 
it was painful for me to perform; and all I need 
add is, that the charges are true, and may be easily 
proved. 

Mr. T. B. King was understood to remark that 
any member of this body who, for any purpose what- 
ever, rose in this house to assail, in any furm, the 
reputation of any wan, but especially of any citizen of 
the United States who had held the highest position, 
except two, in the gilt of the people or the govern- 
ment of the United States, was bound to substanti- 
ate his charges, or else they would recoil with re- 
doubled force upon himself. When the honcrable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania made these charges, which 
were now lying before him, on the 9th of Februa- 
ry last, he confessed he was greatly surprised, for it 
had never entered into his mind—ho had never heard, 
among all the slanders of the day, that the govern- 
ment of the United States had at any time, or in any 
maoner, attempted to interfere with the progress of 
justice or the execution of the laws of the state of 

ew York. 


Mr. Burt rose to a poifft of order, and objected 
to the gentleman's proceeding on the ground of irre- 
levancy; but after some conversation waived his ob- 
jection, and 

Mr. King proceeded. IIe was going on to say, that 
in all the charges heretofore made he had never, be- 
fore the charges of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
of the 9th of February last, heard it intimated that 
there was any atteinpt on the part of the administra- 
tion of the general government to interfere with the 
execution of the laws, or the course of justice in the 
state of New York, or that the secretary of state at 
that time had acted any part unbecoming him as an 
officer of the government, or done what was not 
strictly his duty to do. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania thought he 
had substantiated the charges by made him on the 
9th of February last. With all due respect, he was 
forced to differ from the gentleman. He (Mr. 
Pl thought he should be sustained by the house, 
and the country in his opinion, that he had not sube 
stantiated any single item of the charges he then 
pre ſerred. 

The gentleman had declared in his remarks, 
which were personal to Mr. Webster, that Mr. Web- 
ster wrote a letter marked private,“ and he be lie v- 
ed the gentleman said he wrote as many as three 
letters in one day. 

Mr. Ingersotl here made a remark, which was en- 
lirely lost to the reporter. 

Mr. King (continuing.) They were all public let- 
ters except one, and tha. 

Mr. G. S. Houston rose to a point of order, which, 
after considerable conversation, he placed in the 
following form: ö 

That the letter referred to by Mr. King, nor a 
copy of that letter, not being a part of the message 
of the president, and therefore not before the house, 
it was not in order to discuss it. 


The speaker, referring to the difficulty of drawing 
the precise limit to which the debate should be con- 
fined, and to the extent to which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had been indulged, decided that the 
fact being referred to in the message, that no such 
letter was to be fuund in the department of state, it 
formed a part of the subject matter of the eommu- 
nication of the president, and might be discussed. 

Mr. Houston appealed ſrom the decision of the 
chair. 

Mr. Winthrop required that the point of order 
should be reduced to wriling. 

Alter some conversation this was done, but it sub- 
sequently appeared that the point of order had been 
on a onsapprenhensiun of the state of facts, no further 
proceedings took place in relation to it, 

Mr. King (resuming) said he would like to ask 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
every member of this house, in what particular the 
gentleman had substantiated the charges made by 
him on the Yin February, against the secretary of 
state in 3841? The main body of the charge was that 
the government of the U. States had interfered with 
the administration of justice in New York. Where 
was the evidence that sustains this? Not the slightest 
particle had been brought forward. 

‘The private letter, uddressed by Mr. Webster to 
the governor of New York, (which was read by Mr. 
Webster in reply to the charges in the senate), did 
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II affurded Mr. K. no pleasure but very great pain to 
have any thing to say upon such a subject. But the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had brought it upon 
himself. He had failed to substantiate the charges 
first made, and without scarcely alluding to them, 
he comes forward again and brings other charges of 
a more grave and important nature; and these also 
he had failed to substantiate, but told then that they 
were true, and that the records which the president 
declined to communicate would prove them so. Mr. 
K. proceeded to argue the probability that the evi- 
dence would not have been withheld bv the presi- 
dent, had there been evidence in the department to 
sustain Mr. Ingersoll’s charges. 

Jam authorised to state, (continued Mr. K.) that 
not one cent was disbursed out of that fund without 
the written sanction or authority of the president. 

That not one dollar was paid to any connexion, 
or personal or political friend of the secretary of 
state. 

It appears that the sum of $4,500 was expended 
while Mr. W. was secretary of state, out of the fand 
for foreign intercourse, in the years 1841 and 1842. 

Very proper objects of this expenditure mey be 
easily imagined or suggested in those years. 

In the year 1841 the whole northern frontier was 
in a state of continnal agitation, created by the Pat- 
riot society, or Hunter’s Lodges as they were called. 
These were secret political clubs, organized and ex- 
isting at various points, from Ogdensburg up to Lake 
Huron. Their object was to make incursions and 
commit outrages in Canada, and by this means to 
provoke retaliation and to carry on a border war.— 
They are known to have gone the length even of ar- 
ranging for an army, to be called the army for the 
deliverance of Canada. 


It will be remembered that gen. Scott was sent to 
the frontier, and that general Brady commanded at 
Detroit. It was necessary to find out the purposes 
of theses secret clubs. They were found out.“ Their 
constitution, organization and commissions, all were 
found out, and the military authorities of the United 
States were kept advised of their movements and 
purposes. 

All this source of disorder and mischief was dried 
up and cut off by the extradition article of the treaty 
of Washington. e 

A second source of expenditure to some small 
amount was found, no doubt, in the negotiation or 
the negotiations in respect to several subjects in 1842. 
Confidential agents, it is understood and supposed, 
were sent to confer with the governor of Maine, and 
other things were done, and necessarily done, which 
the public interest did not allow to be made known 
to other governments. Publicity here would be, of 
course, publicity every where. 

In the third place, it came to my knowledge, and 
therefore ] can now allude to it, without being par 
ticular, that, in 1841, and 1842, what was conser- 
ed a very impurtant service was performed and paid 
for out of this fund, by order of the president, in a 
matter much connected with the peace of one por- 
tion of the United States. And 1 was consulted con- 
fidentially,as a member of congress from that por- 
tion of the country. Itis not proper, perhaps, even 
now, to speak more particularly. But of one thing, 
1 am sure, that there are gentlemen in this house 
who voted for the resolution of the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania, who, if they had known what 
I knew, would sooner have put their heads into the 
fire than to have jomed in any vote derogatory to 
the honor and character of the able and distinguish- 
ed senator, who was at that time at the head of the 
state department, in regard to the disbursements by 
him, under the orders of the president, out of any 
fund placed by law at the president's disposal. 

There was nothing more common or more neces- 
sary, al times, in this government and in all govern- 
ments, than to employ secret service funds in the 
negotiation of treaties. 


Mr. K. referred to the statement by Mr. Adams 
in the previous debate, respecting the use of this 
tund during Mr. A's administration, and yielded to 
Mr. A. who made an explanation on this subject, 
which, (from his turning uway), was entirely lost to 
the reporter, (but the purport of which may be in- 
ferred from Mr. K's subsequent remarks.) 

Mr. King (resuming), said it appeared from the 
exposition of the gentieman from Massachusetts, that 
he did actually give authority to use the whole 
$30,000, but in fact but 93,000 of it was used, upon 
his certificate at the time, which was almost twice 
the amount ($4,480), expended under Mr. Tyler's 
administration; and of this it should be remerked, 
$1,000 was expended after Mr. Webster left the of- 
tice of secretary of state. This sum, he said, wat 
used by president Tyler during the troubles on the 
nurtheestern boundary and the northern ir. er. and 


not contain the slightest proof of any intention of any | his only astunishment was, that a greater sum had 


such interference. 


not been found indispensably necessary. 
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Mr. K. proceeded at some length further to argue 

that, as the accounts were settled, and could only be 
settled by the president’s certificate, the president, 
and not the secretary, was responsible, and (if any 
one) should be arraigned. If this inquiry were to 
de carried out, he would like to have it explained 
how the $100,000 appropriated in relation to Texas 
had been disposed of. He also repeated that, not- 
withstanding the authority of the Mr. Young, of N. 
York, the gentleman from Pennsylvania was mis- 
taken, and that he had not produced the slightest 
scintillation of proof that this government as Arey 
to interfere with the administration of justice in N. Y. 
When Mr. Webster went out of office, Mr. K. said he 
understood the facts to be that he settled his account 
by drawing a check for the balance that seemed to be 
against him, and when the vouchers came in for that 
amount, there was a certain amount placed to his 
credit, which was subsequently refunded. 
He contended that Mr. Crittenden, instead of sus- 
taining Mr. Ingersoll in his charges of interference 
directed the whole tenor of his remarks to show di- 
rectly the reverse. 

Mr. Dromgoole, (Mr. K. yielding) asked of the 
gentleman if Mr. Crittenden did not declare that he 
went to New York concerning the McLeod case, 
with written instructions in his pocket. 

Mr. King resuming. Well, suppose he did; that 
showed no attempt at interference, and Mr. Critten- 
den directly stated that there was no intention on the 
part of the administration to interfere. 

Mr. K. concluded by repeating that Mr. Ingersoll 
had failed to produce proofs to substantiate his char- 

es. 
: The question now recurring on the original motion 
of Mr. Jacob Thompson to lay on the table and print, 
was then decided in the affirmative. 


— 


ences. Its proper affinity, is with the southern de- 


manship, the democratic party has been always suc- 
cessful, and the Union prosperous. Had the presi- 
dent listened to tbeir councils, his party would now 
have been united—the Oregon question with all its 
fearful convulsions and losses, would not have oc. 
curred—and consistently with all his former prin- 
ciples, he would have moved on in the path of hon. 
or and true glory. Not only disastrous failure, 
but dishonor must attend his subserviency to the 
west. Willhe sanction their huge harbour and 
river bill, now pending in the senate. If he does, 
he will be recreant to all his former principles on 
internal improvement, and if he does not, and veto's 
this bill, what will be gained by all he has done to 
gratify their Oregon rabidity? They will have no- 
thing but curses for his administration and his fame. 
Leave them he must, if he would not be personally 
dishbonored— leave them he must, if he would not 
have his party broken up, and his administration 
trampled down. No administration ever set in 
Washington, which could withstand the array of 
talent and power, which now faces him on the Ore- 
gon question. Let him fall back to his old friends 
and his old principles, and he may yet retrieve the 
past, and win the gratitude and applause of the pea- 
ple in the fulure. His first error, in rejecting Mr. 
Calhoun from the state department, seems to have 
followed his administration at every step. It is now 
clear that this was not an error merely in the selec- 
tion of men, but of essential policy. Although, the 
confusion and lusses of the past are irretrievable, 
he can yet restore his administration to success and 
power. Charleston Mercury. 


OREGON RESOLUTIONS—FINALLY SETTLED. 

The country will rejoice to see that this long and 
hotly contested matter has been finally settled by 
the votes of both houses concurring in the report of 
the committee of conference. The resolutions of 
senate were adopted, finally, with some mere ver- 
bal alterations—important in no respect, except that 
they gave the house an easy descent in their acqui- 
escence. They yielded as they ought to have done, 
and did it gracefully, and with a wonderful unani- 
mity. It is a triumph of the sevate—of the 49's 
over the war men—the 54 40s. And it is remarka- 
ble how happy they seem at their deliverance.— 
The Union appears really to rejoice over it, as the 
final consummation of all that was desirable, and 
abandons its poor friends of the 54° 40° to sing its 
peans to a victory which leaves them prostrate and 
rolling in the dust. 

We think this matter has finally ended in the best 
way itcould. The vote has been unanimous to a 
degree very unusual in so important a matter—42 
to 10 in the senate, and 142 to 46 in the house. We 
are gratified to see that South Carolina was unani- 
mous in their favor in both houses. 

What will be the bearing—the effect of this ac- 
tion in congress on the question of peace and war? 
We cannot but believe the influence will be most 
auspicious. We have neither time nor space to 
give a full developement of all our views—but we 
cannot forbear a short review of some of the fea- 
tures of this extraordinary affair. The whole cha- 
racter of the measure is entirely changed since its 
first introduction. It was then ushered in with 
other measures, and speeches breathing nothing 
but war, and preparations for war, and defiance 
and denunciation of Great Britain. The notice 
was to be given “forthwith”—it was to be a nak- 
ed, unconditional notice—it was accompanied by re- 
solutions of inquiry for increase of army and navy 
—the raising of soldiers and seamen—the building 
of forts and ships, and every thing seemed to be with 
a view to collision and strife. ‘Under such cireun- 
stances the notice would alinost, if not quite, in the 
1 of General Cass, have made war inevita- 

e.” 

But that was not all. Mr. Allen, chairman of the 
senate committee of foreign relations, and thus in 
appearance the organ of this country, on that branch 
of our affairs, seemed to think that we had not 
enough on our hands while we were standing in 
this attitude of imminent hostility with Great Bri- 
tain, at the same time that our swords were crossing 
those of Mexico. He choose that very moment as 
the most auspicious for adding the rest of Europe to 
our list of foes by his famous anti-colonization reso- 
lutions. 

Proceedings such as these alarmed all prudent and 
thinking men. They saw the country not drifting, 
but driven hourly nearer and nearer to a war, the 
most dangerous to all concerned, that the world has 
ever known. Notice in this state of things was 
but another name for war, for which it was pro- 
claimed by Mr. Allen, he wished “to prepare the 
bearts of the people.” Some of 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND WESTERN STATESMEN. 


It is obvious, that the administration, began its 
career with a vast admiration of western power 
and statesmanship. It mounted accordingly the 
great western hobby the Oregon territory. Itseem- 
ed to suppose that a new era had arrived, in which 
the path of distinction and success, in the affairs of 
the general government, lay exclusively in the wes- 
tern wiles. Dstinction it has certainly got, and is 
very likely to get. It has made a great noise in 
Europe, and has struck the prosperity of our own 
country, as with a blight. Nobody who has had 
property to sell, or debts to pay, but will long re- 
member Mr. Polk and Oregon. But success, like a 
meteor over a western prairie, although impetuous- 
ly followed through bogs and briars, is as far off as 
ever. ‘The democratic party is divided in congress. 
Although commencing with a majority of some eight 
in the senate and seventy in the house of represen- 
tatives, its first great measure has failed in both 
branches of congress; and now, by a lean majority 
of some eight or ten votes in the house, it is striving 
to take off some of the keen edge of the senates 
stern condemnation and rebuke. The whole course 
of the western statesmen on this question, bas shown 
their incapacity to rule this country. The coarse 
fury of their language and denunciations and the 
inconsiderate reasonless policy of their measures, 
has disquieted and alarmed, the great body of the 
people on the Atlantic border; whilst their unscru- 
pulous rapacity for appropriations of the public mo- 
ney, give any thing but confidence to those who be- 
lieve that a restricted frugal and economical admin- 
istration at Washington, is necessary for the liber- 
ties of the people, and the preservation of our sys- 
tem of government. Congress has been in session 
pow near five months. Neither civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill, nor the army or navy bills, co- 
vering the pay of our whole civil and military es- 
lishments, although reported early to the house, 
have yet been touched. What has congress been 
doing? Why carry out western measures, under 
western dictation. Oregon and 54, 40—wath its 
kindred measures—rifle regiments, mounted and un- 
mounted—increase of the army—bills to protect 
settlers and establish our laws in Oregon Indian 
agencies in Oregon, — mail facilities to Oregon, to 
be followed up soon we suppose, with a grand rail- 
road to Oregon. Aud then vearer home, their rivers 
and harbours, and that most megnificentof all hum- 
bugs—the Cumberland road—a regular wagon road. 
Thanks to the economical sensibilities of the Yan- 
kees, this was too much for even their stomachs, and 
they threw itup. At this time of day, to talk of a 
wagon road—ruuning too parallel with the Ohio, 
when a railroad could be built for half the money. 
These things, shew where western predominance 
leads. II is impossible that the administration, can 
be successiul, unless it will rid itself of such influ- 


the oldest amongst! rican statesman. 
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our public men, senators and representatives, gave 


mocracy—that democracy under whose wise stated- their influence to these mad feelings. Both halls of 


congress rung with the fiercest denunciations not 
merely of England, but of every man who dared to 
question the wisdom or propriety of the measures of 
this ultra 54° 40 party. By fierceness and clamor 
they deceived and overawed many, and required no 
ordinary boldness in any man to stand up and avow 
any opinions which would lead to more moderate and 
a am i 
ut reason has at length prevailed. Heart 

bold by duty to their 0 0 55 and heads made Ss 
by the dangers which beset it, have amid all their 
denunciation, dared to speak truths home to those 
who held the destiniss of the country in their 
hands. Wisdom has rebuked folly; reason has tem- 
pered rashness;—the love of honor and peace has 
signally triumphed over the wild spirit of the war 
destructives. The country if not saved from warb 
this action of the senate is at any rate saved from, 
what would be a stain scarcely fess deplorable, the 
folly and wickedness of having invited and incited 
to it by the hot, ill tempered and ill considered 


measures proposed by Mr. Allen, and the 540 40 
men. 


Whether we shall have war or peace ; 
most solely in the hands of Mr. Polk. ele is ad 
with all the power not of the constitution alone, but 
the ascertained and expressed wish of con ress fi 
the peaceful settlement of this question o ae 
ble terms—while at the same time it is equally man- 
fest that none cther than reasonable terms will be 
acquiesced in by them or this country. The ultras 
the 540 40' men are rebuked—beaten—alimost anni- 
hilated—shorne ofall power and consideration—and 
in the place of this weak, windy, and noisey faction 
there exists an united mass comprising all panies 
who declare 49° is the basis on which this question 
is to be settled. It is in front of this mass with no- 
thing but his own discretion—patriotism and judg- 
ment to restrain him, that this vote of congress has 
put President Polk, with all the power of the land 
to sustain him. We are glad it is so. We wait 
the developement of his action with confidence 
that it will be such as befits his own character and 
the welfare and honor of the country which gives 
him this additional mark of confidence. His pos- 
terity is his fame; and his fame will reat on the wa 
ne promotes the welfare and happiaess of bis coun- 
ry: | 

We consider this action of congress as peculi 
happy and opportune at this limer The English pe. 
pers, by the late steamer, show a far more reason- 
able consideration of this subject. Several of the 
most important of their journals recognize and re- 
commend the 490, as the basis of settlement. Some 
claim the navigation of the Columbia until the fur 
trade is exhausted, say some 20 years or so. Some 
insist on it forever, while others Propose to give us 
an equivalent for it, the navigation of the St Law- 
rence. Any and all these proposals approach what 
is reasonable and may well be consi ered as no 
serious obstacle in so important a matter but the 
last appears to us the most reasonable and proper of 
all. The ſree navigation of the St. Lawrence would 
be to us a full equivalent—perhaps more than a full 
one. Our people would be gainers vastly—civiliza- 
tion—the cause of human improvement—the per- 
manent peace of both countries would be vastly 
promoted by such an arrangement It would injure 
no one, wale it would stimulate the enterprise and 
178 the industry of thousands on both sides of the 

We again repeat that we are 
matter is now in the hands of the pres; i 
the wishes and views of congress and ie ele 
olearly expressed—we sincerely hope he will not 
allow any mere notion of form or etiquette to prevent 
him from at once acting on England for the settle- 
ment of the boundary at 490. ff we were to choose 
for ourselves we would rather be the party to make 
8 of 7 to receive one from the other 

; e think the presi i 

ee cl p e would gain by so do- 

a Pe is right in itself, 

If rejected by Great Britain. i 

5 th ap Ao aaa it would unite all 

3. Because we really believe he wis 
this question on that basis. 


If this question is now 
s ow promptly and at once set- 
tled, the ditferences with Mexico will not be diffieule 
to arrange. Delay in this, complicates that and in- 
ae the danger of collision there. 
ese questions once settled and Mr. Polk will 
amy Jare ve tariff to adjust 20 as to restore to agri- 
e and commerce equal taxati è 
venue tariff, and : 1 


when he has done this, he will have 
earned for himself a gratitude as warm and a fame 
as enviable as ever has fallen to the lot of an Ame- 


[ Charleston Mercwry. 
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glad that the whole 


hes to settle 
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Votuntgeer Megetines. ‘Ve have details of gene- 
ral meetings of the citizens, aod of resolutions for 
volunteering, in support of the war from various di- 
rections. 

One took place in Baltimore on Wednesday even- 
ing, which was addressed by F. Gallagher, Coleman 
Yellott, and W. P. Preston, Esqrs. A series of re- 
solutions were adopted, in virtue of which on the 
next day the national flag was hoisted and a rendez 
vous opened for volunteers. 

A meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia took 
place the same evening, atewhich it is stated not less 
than twenty thousand were present. 


InsunaNnce.— The war clause, is now a serious item 
with the marine insurance offices. The New York 
Courier states that the officers there generally, in- 
sert the following: l 

“ War elause.— Warranted by the assured free of 
all loss, damage or charge arising from, during, or 
in consequence of capture, seizure, restraint, block- 
ade or detention resulting from war or hostilities, 
between the United States and Mexico, or pretext 
thereof." , 

The clause is inserted in all policies hereafter to 
be issued, or risks taken under open policies “to and 
from purts beyond the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn, to and from the coast of Brazil, to and from 
all ports in the Gulf of Mexico, to and from Cuba, 
and all the West India Islands and on the Main, and 
all ports in the United States south of Savannat,, and 
on all annual policies.” 

This virtually includes all voyages but those on 
the Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. The Couri 
er goes on to say:—The first effect of the war alarm, 
after enhancing the price asked or diminishing the 
risk assumed by the insurance companies, is inea- 
surably to put a stop to southern credits and to the 
execution of foreign orders. The former are gene- 
rally opened here or in Europe against drafts passed 
for the purchase of cotton in southern ports. Such 
purchases are now suspended. So of ſoreign orders, 
which being for the most part limited to prices that 
include the ordinary rate of insurance, it is not deem- 
ed safe to fill when a war premium may be charged, 
and thus change into loss what otherwise might 
yield a profit. 

“All foreign business is more or less affected by 
this state of things, and if the war is really to continue 
and Mexican letters of marque are to add their evil 
ee we have not yet seen the worst by a good 

eal. 


The New York “Globe,” an administration paper, 
has the folluwing paragraph: 

“The Underwriters of New York—Privateers. The 
salaried officers of the insurance companies, us a 
board of underwriters, refused to insert the ‘war 
clause’ in their policies a year ago, and now comes 
the settling day for their imbecility. It is well 
known that Gen. Almonte arranged for the com- 
missioning of two hundred privateers several months 
Since; and all the offseourings of the ports of Eu- 
rope and South America, with all the slave traders 
afloat, will soon have commenced their direſul 
work. The insurance companies will, as a matter 
of course, be ruined ina few weeks, as there have beea 
no limits to the risks they have taken.” 

The Marine Insurance companies of New York it 
is understood, have resolved to charge three premi- 
ums on all risks widhout the war clause. Of course 
they will be governed by circumstances with rela- 
tion to the kinds of voyage. The U.S. Gazette, 
says, Similar regulations will be partially adopted in 
FhiladeJphia. The war clause” is now inserted in 
all the policies of insurance issued in Baltimore.— 
The rise of premiums will operate injuriously upon 
our commerce. Some difficulty has been experienc- 
ed in obtaining seamen at previous rates, the risk of 
capture being alleged for demanding higher wages. 
Foreign neutral shipping being exempt from these 
charges and risks, will no doubt be employed to a 
large extent instead of our own shipping. 

The New York Courier says—The insurance com- 
panics, when the parties desiring insurance wish it, 
omit the war clause on payment of 3 per cent, addi. 
tional to the ordinary premium of 13 per cent. trom 
this port to N. Orleans. This 3 per cent. therefore, 
must be taken as the present meusure of the alarm 
of the insurance companies. 


Army.—Two companies of U. S. artillery station- 
ed at Pensacola, another company at Fort Pike, and 
one company at Fort Wood, near New Orleans, have 
been ordered fuithwith to the Rio del Norte, by 
Gen. Gaines. They embarked from New Orleans, 
on the 6th inst. The New Orleans Tropic of the 
6th inst. says— A detachment of regular troops, 
numbering about 80, arrived yesterday from Fort 
Pike, and marched to the ir quarters at the barracks. 


sary arms aui equipments to the barracks.” 

The St. Louis Republican of April 30th, says— 
„We understand that the following companies and 
officers of the 10th regiment U. S. Infantry, now 
stationed at Jefferson barracks, are under marching 
orders for Texas, and will leave as soon as possible: 

Lt. Col. Wilson, Commanding Co. K —Bt. Major 
Abercrombie; Company E, Captain A. S. Miller, 2d 
lieutenant Plummer; bt. 2d lieutenant Dilworth; 
Company G, Captain E. Backus, Ist lieutenant G. 
W. F. Wood, 2d lieutenant, S. D. Carpenter; Com- 
pany C. Captain J. H. Lamotte, Ist lieutenant G. 
Barry, 2d lieutenant Terrett. 

The steamer Galveston was chartered at New 
Orleans on the 5th, on account of the U. S govern- 
ment at 8500 per day, to take troops to the Rio 
Grande. ; 

Orders were received at New York on Monday 
afternoon, by Col. Bankhead, to despatch four com- 
panies of the second artillery, under his command, 
immediately to the seat of war. They are to be 
taken, one company from Fort Trumbull, New Lon- 
don; one from Fort Hamilton; one from Governor’s 
island; and one from Fort M:ffiio, Delaware river. 

The eight other companies of artillery on the At- 
lantic coast are also ordered off to the Rio Grande, 
making twelve companies in all. 


Companies D, E, F, and G of the 2d regiment, U. 
S. Artillery, lately stationed in New York harbor and 
ils vicinity, have been ordered to embark immediate- 
ly for the Rio Grande. 

The following officers accompany this battalion. 
Capt. C. S. Merchant; Ist lieutenants, M. S. Shack- 
elſord, L. G. Arnold, Wm. F. Barry; 2d lieutenants, 
H. A. Allen, J. Totten, D. Gibson; bre vet 2d lieu- 
tenants, J. H. Carlisle, Geo. Edwards, and H. Cop- 
pee. The battalion will sail on Friday or Saturday. 

The company of artillery at Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, under Lieut. Tompkins, it was understood, 
had received orders to hold themselves in readiness 
to embark for Texas. Several corps of volunteers 
of the city immediately assembled and authorized 
their officers to tender their services for tours of duty 
in the garrison. 

The troops stationed at Fort Moultrie, at Charles- 
ton, have been ordered to the relief of Qen. Taylor, 
as have the three companies stationed at Fortress 
Monroe, near Norfolk. 

The New York Mirror says-—“ We hear that the 
orders for the four companies stationed at the differ- 
ent posts in the harbors, to proceed to the Rio Grande, 
have been countermanded by the war department, 
which has occasioned no little surprise.“ 

Camp 2d Reg. Dragoons, U. S. 4. 
, Near Matamoros, April 28, 1846. 

Dear Sir:—I send you below a copy of the official 
list of the killed and wounded, of the detachment 
under the command of Captains Thornton and Har- 
dee, who were cut off by a party of 2,000 of the 
enemy (2,000 against 75!) Some of the killed re- 
sided in Philadelphia. 

illed —Capt. Thornton, Lieut. Kane. Privates— 
Benjamin Russell, Henry Ruwer, Ezra Sands, Wil- 
liam Ryan, formesly kepta tavern in Water street, 
Philadelphia; John Sidford, Philadelphia; Wm. 
Stewart, Jas. Curtis, Richard Pryor—has a father at 
No. 132 Buttonwood street, Philadelphia; George 
T. Styles, New Orleans; Peter K. Stevenson, Theo- 
philus Whiteman, David Whitemao—father is a gro- 
cer, at corner of George and Eleventh streets, Phi- 
ladelphia; Geo. Shippen- Total 13. 


Wounded.—Privates—St. Clair Shipley, slightly; 
John Perkins, do.; William S. Muff; mortally; Geo. 
Jenkins, since died; Patrick McLaughlin, slightly; 
Heory Wilk, slightly, by a lance in the leg. Total 6. 

Prisoners—Capt. Hardee. Privates John Ozborn 
and James Ogborn, brothers; Wilkum Van Horn, 
Solomon Brewer, George K. Curtis, William Me- 
Ginn, Geo. D. Barker, Patrick Linn, Henry V. Van- 
sitteri, Shepherd Slack, Dennis O'Neil, Geo. Slack, 
James West, Barker O’Ryan, Samuel G. Smith, Pe- 
ter O’Ratterty, John Peters, James Cass, Jonathan 
Smith, John Oderman, P. James, Niles Ryan, James 
Peters, musician; Lemuel Pierce, George Bassome, 
William Barly, Ephraim Baggs, James Leeds, Frank 
Bowers, William Cunningham, Johs Seyfton, Janes 
Wright, Thomas Richardson, William ‘Thomas, Jas. 
Gibbons, Juseph Russell, Charles Burke, Frederick 
Myers, Thomas Jenks, Patrick Ward, John Frazer, 
James Heilgent, Edward Shaw, Charles Wood, 
Thomas Hickman, Charles J. Smith. Total 47. 

I will write again the first opportunity. You may 
make any use of this you think proper. 

l remain, yours, &c. ° 
James Cartuete, 2d Reg. U. S. Dragoons. 
[M Y. Com. Advertiser. 

The latest intelligence we have from New Orleans 
states, thal the governet of Louisiana, in consequence 
of the want of a suilicient number of volunteers, 


Point Isabel, it appears, had but sixteen volunteers 
on board. The people of Texas were waiting for 
orders from their governor. ° 


Anew fort. The St. Louis Republican of the 5th 
inst. says The proper officers of the government 
are engaged in preparations for the erection of a 
new fort on the Missouri. It is to be located about 
270 miles by water, above Fort Leavenworth. The 
lumber, &c. necessary for the building, is on board 
the Amaranth; she will leave to-day. This is in- 
(ended, we suppose, to form one of the line of posts 
to the Oregon territory.” 


Navy. The U.S. steamer Princeton, having been 
repaired at the Charlestown navy yard, Capt. 
Frencw Forrest reached Boston on Monday, with 
orders for her to proceed immediately for Pensacola. 
By 10 o’clock on Tuesday morning she was under 
way and went to sea in fine style, all sails filled with 
a fair breeze. Capt. Forrest went as passenger, un- 
der orders to relieve Capt. DuLaney, in command of 
the frigate Cumbertund, now in the gulf. I he Prince- 
on is commanded by F. Encue, Esq. 


The Mississippi, U. S. steam frigate, Capt. Fitz 
hugh, was ordered to start for Vera Cruz, at 4 P. M° 
on the 4th inst. from Pensacola. 

The St. Mary's, U. S. sloop of war, Commander 
Saunders, on the reception of intelligence at Pensa- 
cola, via N. Orleans, of the news from Rio Grande, 
was ordered to get under way immediately for Bra- 
zos St. lago to the aid of Point Isabel. 

African squadron.—The Dolphin, U. S. brig, Com. 
Pope, and the Marion, sloop of war, Com. Simonds, 
were at Monrovia April 1, the latter just from a 
cruise down the coast, about to sail to windward in a 
few days. J.C. Spencer, jr., purser of the Marion, 
is deceased. On the 3Uth March, the Marion’s boat 
was capsized, while crossing the bar of the Messu- 
rado river, and Mr. Joseph T. Bartlett, of Maine, 
midshipman, aod Mr. John Johnson, seaman, were 
drowned. 

Lieut. W. D. Hurst, of Philadelphia, who was 
some months ago struck off the list of the navy, for 
fighting a ducl with an inferior officer, has been re- 
appointed by the president, by and with the ad vioe 
and consent of the senate. 


Tare Nxw York LEOGISsLATronk Closed their session 
on the 13th instant. ‘They enacted 337 laws during 
the 128 days it continued. The anti-rent bills were 
all passed except the one regulating the statutes in 
relation to devise and decent. 

On the last day of the session a resolution passed 
the lower house, authorising (he governor to call 
oul 50,000 volunteers for the use of the nation in the 
war with Mexico. The senate however adjourned 
without taking any notice of the resolution. 


Pactric WHALERS—Peruvian deeree.— The follow- 
ing decree of the governinent of Peru has been re- 
ceived from the United States consul at Payta, and 
is published by the state department. It is of great 
importance to our whaling vessels in the Pacific: 

“I, Ramon Castilla, president of the republic, con- 
sidering— 

11. That the residents at Tumbez are deprived of 
the advantages which they derived from the pre- 
sence of the whaling and sealing vessels at that place; 


„2. That the government is bound to promote by 
every means in its power the welfare and advance- 
ment of all the places in the republic; having obtain- 
ed the assent of the council of state, Decree: 

“Article 1. Foreign or national whaling or sealing 
vessels may enter the harbor of Tumbez, on pay- 
inent of the simple duty of ten dollars as anchorage, 
{ree from all duties of port, captaincy, roll, and 
health. 

“3, The captaln, agent, or assignee, of any whal- 
ing or sealing vessel shall present the manifest on 
clear paper, as well as the order for her clearance. 

“4. The capiain for the port of Tumbes, shall, of 
his own authority alone, issue the license to depart, 
to whaling or sealing vessels, whether national or 
foreign. : ; f 

5. Whaling or sealing vessels, remain subject, in 
cases of clandestine introduction of merchandise, 
even of oil, to the penalties declared in the oom- 
mercial negotiation which they infringe. — 

“The minister of state of the treasury is charged 
with the execution of this decree 

„Given at the palace of the suprciue government, 
at Lima, on the 3u of January, 1846. ena 

“Ramon CAsTII. l. 4, Manuel del Rio.” 
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Tue Orecon Teraitrory. In the senate, yester- 

day, Mr. Westcott, from the committee on territories, 
to whom was referred the bill which has passed the 
other house to extend jurisdiction, &c., &c., over the 
territory of Oregon, reported that a majority of the 
eommittee do not agree that it is necessary, or in 
wy Way expedient, to pass said bill in its present 
shape at this session; but that the committec, after 
full and free consultation, have not heen able to co- 
‘incide in opinion with respect to the several impor- 
tant alterations that it is desirable should be made in 
it; and that (he committee have therefore unanimous- 
‘ly instructed their chairman to move to discharge 
said committee from the furtber consideration of the 
said bill. Mr. Westcott further gave notice that 
when the report should come up for consideration, 
he should move to postpone the whole subject to the 
first Monday in December next. 
N Mr. Benton intimated that, when the report came 
up for consideration, he shouid have something to say 
- on the subject.— Nat. Intelligencer, 21st. 

- [This would indicate that all idea of proceeding 
further towards carrying out the cecommendations 
made by the president in his annual message, in re- 
lation to the occupation of Oregon, is, for the pres- 
ent, postponed by the government.] 


THe WIE. — The Oregon occupation is postpon- 
ed. The sub-treasury and specie currency are post- 
poned. The anti-protective tariff we find no ac- 
count of except in the editorial of the Washington 
“Union,” —atill fervently urging congress not to for- 

et it. The Mexican war,—volunteering for the Rio 
rande,—and voting supplies for the army, fairly mo- 
nopolized the Grst of the week. 

Tne Narionar Fair, and display of American 
indusiry and ingenuity, at the seat of government, 

was opened on Thursday the 21st. Well may the 


country be proud of the display ‘here exbibited.— ing 


| Thousands upon thousands of people are crowding to 
' witness the scene. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


KXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
i APPOINTMENTS BY THE YRESIDENY. l 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Wu . D. Hurst, lieutenant in the navy from 8th 
September, 1841. 
obert Gale, surveyor, inspector, &c. for the port 
of Havre de Grace, Md. vice John Chew. 
Myer Jacobs, do. of port of Charleston, S. C. vice 
T. Dadsden, declines. 
Robert Howard, reappointed naval officer, same 
rt. : 
Rich'd G. Banks re-appointed surveyor, inspector, 
&c. port of Hampton, Virginia. 
Thomas S. Wayne, do. port of Savannah. 
~ Benton H. Crockett, do. port of Vienna, Md. 
Archibald Clark, do. St. Mary's Georgia. 
Wa. S. Pomeroy, to be collector, &c. for the port 
of Fairfield, Connecticut, vice Stephen Lounsbery, 


appointed during the recess of the senate, in place of 


Joseph Thompson, removed. 
Conaway Whittle, to be collector, &c. for the dis- 
triot of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. to renew former 
commission. ei 
Thomas C. Reynolds, to be secretary of legation 
- of the United States, at Madrid, vice Jasper H. Lr 
vings ton, resigned. 
Seth Barton, of Louisiana, to be solicitor of the 
' treasury, vice Charles B. Penrose, removed. 
Geo. W. Sneed, to be deputy postmaster at Flo- 
. Fence, Alabama, vice Joshua D. Coffee, removed. 
Gideon Welles, clerk of the bureau, of provisigns 
and . 

Thomas ay Crawford, of the District of Co- 
Inmbia, to be judge of the criminal court for the Dis- 
triot of Columbia, vice James Dunlop resigned. 

William Adams, to be receiver of public moneys, 
Ko. at Johnson court house house, Arkansas, vice 
Alfred Henderson removed. 

DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

The president has recognised T. Parkin Scott as 
vice consul of bis holiness the Pope, for the state of 
Maryland, to reside in Baltimore. 

Vol. XX- Sig. 12. 


which so many aggressions demund.. 
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THE PAST— THE PRESENT— FOR THE FUTURE. 


plimentary dinner on the 14th instant, to major A. 
J. Donelson, recently appointed U. S. minister to 
Prussia. 

The president’s proclamation announcing war with 
Mexico, is copied nearly word for word from Mr. 
Madison’s proclamation of June 19, 1812, announc- 
ing the declaration of war with Great Britain, ac- 
cording to act of congress the day previously. The 
document may be found in Niles’ Register for 1812. 

` [VM Y. Jour. of Com. 


OREGON CORRESPONDENCE. The following letters 
from lord Aberdeen, close the correspondence be- 
tween his lordship and Mr. Pakenham, as to the sub- 
ject of the Oregon territory, as published in England 

y order of the two houses of parliament. 
Foreign office, March 3d, 1846. 

Sır—I have much satisfaction in conveying to you 
the entire approval of her majesty of the steps which, 
as reported in your despatch of the 29th Jan. you 
took; and of the letter which you addressed to the 
American secretary of state, for the purpose of as- 
certaining, clearly and authoritatively, whether the 
United States government would be disposed to ad - 
mit the application of the principle of an arbitration 
in the Oregon question, on any other terms than 


‘those which they had already rejected. 


In thus acting, you have, in the most judicious and 
satisfactory manner, anticipated the instructions 
which I was preparing to forward you on this sub- 
ject. 

We have nothing to do but to wait Mr. Bachanan's 
reply to your appeal to him, although I collect from 
your despatch that your proposal wil! certainly be re- 
fused. Should that reply, however, be of such a nature 
as to give any ground of hope that the matter in dispute 
may be brought to an amicable issue, by means of direct 
negotiation, I shall gladly avail myself of such an open- 
If not, it will then be for her majesty’s govern- 
ment to consider what measures it may be expedient 
to adopt, in order to meet any emergency which may 
arise. Lam, &c. [Signed] ABERDEEN. | 


Foreign office, March 3d, 6 P. M. 1846. 
Sim—Since my preceding despatch of this day’s 
date was written, I have received your despatch of 
the 5th of February, with its enclosurs, by which 
you put me in possession of the final reje ion, by: 
the United States government, of our proposal of a 
reference of the Oregon question to arbitration. 


There is of course, no time before the departure 
of the mail of this evening, for the consideration of 
so serious à question as that which is involved in 
the president’s decision, as now announced. 

1 am, &c. [Signed] ABERDEEN. 

Tur Mexican Maniresto. A manifesto of ‘the 
president ad interim” Paredes, issued on the 23d 
April 1846, in relation to hostilities with the United 
States, has been received, and, with the official docu- 
inents communicated to congress by president Polk, 
accompanying his message of the 11th instant, com- 

rising the correspondence of Mr. Slidell with the 
lexcan ministers, &c. will occypy a portion of our 
next pumber. . 

The Washington Union“ considers the manifesto 

of Paredes as an officia} declaration of war on the 

art of Mexico, notwithstanding one of its sentences, 
italicized, reads thus “I solemnly announce that I do 
NOT declare war against the United States of America, 
because it pertains to the auguel congress of that nation, 
and not to the executive, lo settle definitely the reparations 


3 — 


Mall contracra. The general post office hag pre- 
sented a bustling scene for some time past with bidders 
for contracts for carrying the mails for the western 
section of the unton. The postmaster genoral com- 
menced opening on Thursday and it occupied him 
until Monday. About 18,000 bids were made. For 
the 60 or 70 routes in Arkansas, for instance, more 
than 1,000 bids were made. There will be a nore 
it is said, of thirty or forty per cent. compared wit 
the last contracts. | 

The gentlemen who came on to Washington to 
bid for contracts, hed a formal interview, in a body, 
with the president, a few days since, as a mark of 
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The common council of New York gave a com- | respect. The white house and its incumbents were 


appropriatetly bonored on the occasion. 


Dean LETTER orFice, at Washington, says the 
correspondent of the Portland Argus, employs four 
clerks. The number of dead Jetters sent to the ge- 
neral post office he states to be not Jess than 1,500,- 
000 in a year! No one attempts to read any of them 
unless something of value is found enclosed. It 
would take too much time. They are stowed into 
bags, and once in three months taken out to the com- 
mons and burnt. There is generally five or six cart 
loads on every such occasion. 

INDIAN JOURNAL. 

A treaty with the Kansas Indians. has been receatly 
ratified and promulgated, the essential provisious of 
which are as jollows: 

The Kansas Indians cede to the United States two 
millions of acres of Jand on the east part of their 
country, embracing the entire width, thirty miles, 
and running west for quantity. In consideration 
thereof, the United States pay to the Kansas Indians 
$202,000—of which §200,000 are to be funded at 
five per cent., tbe interest to be paid annually for 
thirty years, and thereafter to be diminished and 
paid pro rata, should the numbers decrease, but not 
otherwise. One thousand to be applied for purposes 
of education annually; 61, 000 for agricultural assist- 
ance, implements, &c.: the balance, $18,000, to be 
paid them annually in their own country. The two 
thousand dollars, not funded, to be thus appropria- 
ted—first, necessary expenses of negotiating this 
treaty; second, 5400 to the missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; third, §600 for the 
erection of a mill in the Kansas country. The west 
line of the territory thus ceded is to be surveyed, as 
soon in the present year as convenient, by the United 


States. The Kansas Indians are to remove from the 


country now ceded by the first of May, 1847. Should 
it be found that there is not sufficient timbered lands 
for the use of the Indians, the United States 1s to set 
apart to them forever a suitable territory on the 
western boundary of the land ceded by the treaty.— 
In consideration of which, the Kansas Indians cede 
the balance of the reservation under the treaty of 
Juns 3, 1835, and not ceded in the first article of 
this treaty. A sub-agent is to be appointed to reside 
with them, and a smith. 

Mr. H. . Barstow, yr iss pa! contractor for the re- 
moval of the Six-Town indians to the Choctaw na- 
tion, left Camden, in Ouachita county, Arkansas, on 
the 8th ult. A few days afterwards his horse was 
found, saddled and bridled, but of Mr. B. no intelli- 
gence has been received. It is supposed that he was 
waylaid and murdered for his money. 


Amongst the thousand and one rumors that now 
fill the journals, we find the Pennsylvanian saying, as 
from good authority, “that one of the chiefs of the 
Creek nation, now in Washington, has offered to the 
President the services of two thousand picked war- 
riors, should they be required in the conflict with 
Mexico:” and the editor (that paper is published in 
the city of brotherly love) coolly adds:—This is a 
most praiseworthy movement, and we have no doubt 
will be made use of effectively, if occasion requires.” 

' NAYAL JOURNAL. | 3 

Navy post office. Under the instructions given by 
the house of representatives to one of its committees 
a bill bas been reported providing for the transfer of 
the revenue and post office branches of the navy to 
the navy department. We have now three descrip- 
tions of navies: one, the navy proper, under the or- 
ders of the navy department; one, the revenue marine 


navy, under the treasury department; the other, the 


post office navy, under the orders of the post office 


department. The house has wisely determined to 
place the whole under the direction of the navy de- 
partment. 
The C 


ess frigate captain Stockton, 3 30th 
January in Jatitude 48° 34’, lon. 166 52 W. all well; 
from Rio Janerio for the Pacific. 

The Dale, U. S. sloop of war, was taken into 
dock last week, and will be immediately repa 
and equipped for service. e 


The Revenue cutters, that can be spared from their 
5 stations have been ordered to the Gul o 
exico, . 


4 


f 


ie squadron of Vera Cruz on the 18th ult. And 


: bearer of despatches, to the Pacific squadron. 


178 


The Spanish on now in the Gulf of Mexico, 
is said to consist of one ship of the line, one frigate, 


one $ of war, three steam sbips, five brigs of 
war, and several schooners and (ransports. 
The Gulf squadron. The frigate Raratan reached 


commodore Conner transferred his flag toher. He 
sailed from Vera Crux on the Bd, on a cruize off the 
coast, accompanied by the Cumberland, Potomac, 
and Falmouth. e fleet had previously gone out 
to sea for a day or two, to give the men the benefit 
of fresh air, Ke. The sloop of war John Adams 
was the only vessel of war lying at Sacrificios. 

The Portsmouth and Shark, left Mazatlan, for sea 
on the Ist April. 

It is stated that not a case of yellow fever has yet 
occurred in the squadron—general health good. 

The U S brig Perry, commander Blake sailed from 
Norfolk on the 16th for Chagres. 
@iMidshipman Me Rae, goes out in the Pay, a 

e 
is to await the return mail at Chagres, and there re- 
port to commodore Conner. 55 

The Independence, at Charleston navy yard, has as 
many men as cen conveniently work upon her, now 
busily employed in repairing her. , 

The Decatur,gloop of war is now fitting for service 
at Norfolk. na ; N 

The Brandywine frigate has also a few additional 
hands employed in fitting her for service at the navy 
yard. 

The Truzton, U.S. brig; is also ordered to be fitted 
forthwith. Commander Carpenter takes charge of 


her. 


E Recruits for the service are sought for at the rendez- 
vous. 


— 


Privarerninc. The Washington Union says — Ap- 
rehensions have been expressed that Mexico may 
issue letters of marque to Spanish subjects in Cuba, 
to cruise against the commerce of the United States, 
and that privateers may he fitted out in the ports of 
that island for this nefarious purpose. Indeed, it 
has been suggested that the two Mexican steamers, 
which have been recently transferred to the Havanna, 
have been sent there with this object. We know 
that the government of Spain would not sanction 
such a proceeding; but it is not generally known that 
a Spanish subject could not accept a commission 
for this purpose from the Mexican government with- 
out being guilty of piracy. For public information, 
we copy the 14th article of our treaty with Spaia of 
the 20th October, 1795, which article is now in force: 
„ AnTICLE 14. No subject of his Catholic majesty 
shall apply for, or take, any commission or letters 
of marque, for arming any ship or ships to act as 
privateers against the said United States, or against 
the citizens, people, or inhabitants of the said nited 
States, or against the property of any of the inhabi- 
tants of any of them, from any prince or state with 
which the said United States shall be at war. 


“Nor shall any citizen, subject, or inhabitant of 
the said U. States apply for or take, any commission 
or letters of marque for arming any 19 or sbips to 
act as privateers against tho subjects of his Catholic 
majesty, or the property of any of them, from any 
prince or state with which the said king shall be at 
war. And if any person either nation shall take such 
commissions or letters of marque, he shall be punished as 


a pirate.” 


ie That is, he shali be nung by the neck until he is dead.” 
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THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


THe Campaian.—The President and his Cab- 
inet without doubt, bave determined immediately 


to concentrate such a force upon the Mexican frontier, 


p 


+ 


_ tribution of thit State. 
requisition on the: 20th Inst. 


* 


as they deem adequate for an effectual invasion of the 
enemies territory, provided the war is not terminated 
before the forces shall reach their destination. In 


Of Occupation,” under General Taylor, af least thirty | and Bisse 


The President has called upon the Governor of 
Maryland to furnish two thousand men; ds the con- 


the recent (then considered “a 
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It is to be feared that government will find dif- 
ficulty in adjusting the several descriptions of forces 
thus organizing or contemplated. The volunteers 
that are now embarking under the call from Gen. 
Taylor, certainly calculate on a tour not extended 
beyond the émergency. It was for the immediate 
safety of Point Isabel and to secure supplies and 
succor to General Taylor, opposite to Matamoras— 
and not witha view of being detained to invade Mex- 
ico, that the Louisiana Legion for instance have so 
suddenly leſt their families and occupations. 

Next we shall have nearly ten thousand men un- 
der the requisition made upon the southwestern states 
by General Gaines. The term for which these can 
be held in service under the law which authorised 
his call, is limited if we mistake not, to three months 
—a term too short to accomplish much beyond the 
limits of the Union. 

And next comes the requisition for „volunteers,“ 
under the provisions of the act passed by con- 

ss last week. These will be required to serve 
for not less than six months, and may therefore be 
available for a foreign campaign, if it be brief. 

One difficulty in these ramifications will be, that in 
consequence of these requisitions from Gens. Taylor 
and Gaines upon the southwestern states, the 
VOLUNTEERS required for the last mentioned corps 
my nat so 1 be found there. 

o muster, officer, organize, arm, and diseipline 
twenty-five thousand volunteerstand move them, ac- 
companied with sufficient supplies and munitions to 
the borders ready to commence an effective invasion 
of Mexico, will occupy at least three months. Pre- 
cipitance would be disastrous. Let whatever is done, 
be well done. 

Tue Commanp or THE Anmy.—Thus concentrating, 
is to be entrusted to Major General Scorr, who, 
next to the President, is Commander in Chief of the 
United States army, and whose services are now re- 
quired in the field. His experience as a Commander 
will be of value. His cool judgment may be equally 
important. It is probable that he will not assume 
the immediate command until the “Army of Invasion” 
shall have concentrated on the frontier, A paragraph 
is circulating in the papers of the day which asserts 
that General Scott denies having been consulted or 
advising the movement of the army beyond the 
Nueses | 

A war having commenced, the country will of 
course look with scrutenizing interest into the manner 
in which it is conducted. The general project of the 
campaign, will no doubt be a matter of consultation 
with the Cabinet, the Commander in Chief, and the 
superior officors that are at the Seat of Government. 
Amongst the latter it happens fortunately for the 
occasion, that government may avail of the practical 
advice of, 

Bricaprer Genera, Woot, who, on his way from 
the North, for Texas, is now at the city of Washington; 
and likewise of 

Gen, Worth, who, had forwarded on his resignation, 
in consequence of the orders of the department dis- 
paraging, as he thought, his brevetrank, He reached the 
seat of government from Rio Grande before the arrival 
of his resignation, and immediately tendered his ser— 
vices to government in whatever capacity they might 
be deemed most useful. The President decided not 
to accept his resignation, and he left Washington on 
the 9th instant to join the army again. Not only the 
Army,—his countrymen will approve of both his 
patriotism and spirit. Of General Worth, an 
officer under General Taylor writes: The 
high reputation of this officer, and his unquestionable 
military genius, had secured the confidence of every 
officer; while his personal gallantry, equally well 
known, won for him the love and admiration of every 
soldier in the command, At the passage of the Color- 
ado he was the second in command, and at the word 
“forweac’” he and his staff, Leeds, Magruder, Deas 
~ nlunged ints the flood and led the advance, 
99 ‘> forlorn hope”) amidst the cheers 


Governor Pratt received the occupation,” “was born in Virginia, and raised in the 
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that was conferred in that war. General Taylor was 
in Florida during a part of the late Seminole war, and 
commanded in person at the battle of Occochubbe, on 
the 25th December, 1837. His gallantry and skill 
on that occasion won for-him the rank of brevet 
brigadier general.” 


Tue Mexican COMMANDER, Arista, 1 ir 
doubt, is an able officer. He has exhibited both 
paan and tact. His not making a dash upon Point 
sabel, before Gen. Taylor arrived there, convinces 
us that he is not in as much force on this side of the 
Rio Grande as was apprehended, else he would 
have attempted to make so important a prize. If 
he had an adequate force, his failure to do so shewed 
want of generalship. 
General Taylor’s movement to that point, con- 
ma the estimate in which he is held as an able 
officer. 


Matamoros, is an old Spanish city, beautifully situat- 
ed on the southern bank of the Rio Grande, within its 
folds, so that its front and rear are both on the river.— 
Seen from the American side, it has every appearance 
of being an American town. Tho streeis intersect each 
other at right angles, and appear to be lined with many 
varieties of shade trees, which give the town an air of 
Eoolnese and render its appearance very inviting. Many 
of the buildings are built of brick, and in the modern 
style of architecture. The cathedral, market, and build- 
ings occupied by the military, are among the finest.— 
The dwellings of the poorer classes are constructed with 
canes, brush, mud, and the like materials, and are ez-e 
sentially Mexican. The town has about 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, but formerly contained double its present number, 
and was a place of some importance. The rapid 
cline is owing to their internal commotions and the grow- 
ing indolence of the people. The citizens ate all under 
the rule of the military, and are obliged to provide for 
them. The military is supreme, and the orders of their 
general are law. : 

The vicinity of Matamoros lis peopled on boch sides 
of the Rio del Norte by Mexicans, who, so far from ever 
having admitted themselves to be Texans, have been 
actively contributing to carry on the war between Mer- 
ico and Texas ever since its commencement. They are 
strewed over the region about as thickly as in many of the 
interior counties of our states, and a levy en masse, w 
produce several! thousand men in arms, fully equivalent 
to our militia. Even if a love of Mexico, or apprehen · 
sions for their own families or property, failed to inspire 
them, there is no doubt that a prospect of plunder and 
of eclat, if once inspired with the idea of taking an 
American army or their munitions and provisions, would 
rally some thousands of them in an instant. 

“C rat, a term which we find in the letters 
from the Rio del Norte, is synonimous with “Hammock,” 
with which we all became familiar during the Semin 
war. It is a-thicket, composed of the meschete, man- 
grove, shrub-bay, and vines, matted closely together, all 
growing from a soil thick with spiny plants. ‘The ave- 
rage height of these plants is about ten or twelve feet, 
and may be considered impenetrable for 130 A 

The New Orleans papers, the Tropic and Bulletin, 
publish_engravings of the position of General Taylor's 
camp. The Tropic says it extends about four miles along 
the river bank—two miles above and two below Mata- 
moros. The entrenchment to erect it required twenty- 
three hundred men for thirty days. It is made of sand, 
and covered over with twigs, woven together like basket 
work, surrounded by a very wide and deep ditch. 
walls of the magazine, in the interior of the fortification, 
are formed of pork barrels filled with sand, seven tiers 
thick, four tiers high, covered over with timber, on which 
sand is piled ten or twelve feet. Twelve heavy pieces 
of ordnance are eo placed as to command the town of 
Matamoros. They add: “Five hundred men could de- 
fend the fortification against any force the -Mexicans 
could bring against it at present.” 


INCIDENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
April 28th. Capt. WaLxxn, commander of a pat 
zan corps of Texan Rangers, this evening reached Point 
Isabel, having suffered severely, and as he supposed, 
lost nearly all of his detachment in an affair with a large 
‘body of Mexicans, which he encountered. whilst recen- 
noitering between Point Isabel and Gen. Taylor's camp, 
opposite to Matamoros. The captain, however, whom 
we are proud to learn, is, as well as the lamented Col. 
Cross, a native of Prince George's county, Maryland,— 
true sons of ‘The old yland Line,” istinguished#in 
the annals of the revolution, by a fame that never fault- 
ered from the first encounter in the memorable battle of 
Long Island, to the close of the eventful struggle for in- 
dependence . Walker, we were about to any, 20 
far from being deterred by the disaster he had met with, 
instantly volunteered, if any four men would join bim. 
to proceed to Gen. Taylors camp at the risk of his Tisos 
acquaint him with the situation of affairs at Point Jsa 
and bring back any orders he might entrust him with. 
As the impression was, that some thousand Mexican 
troops lay in the ropte, the proposition was considered 
almost fdol- Hardy. Six brave fellows hdwever accepte 
his challenge, and the party started accordingly. 
The papers received furnish no reliable account of 
his excursion. One statement says that two of the party 
were killed by the Mexieans. captain's horse was 
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„ Dispositions were made by Generel Taylor to 


s return march on the 6th inst.; with | th 
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killed. without donbt, as we see by the New Orleans 
apers of the 12th, that the spirited citizens of that city 
captain a eplendid charger 
reached the camp, 
Taylor With the situ- 


ad determined to send the 
to replace his own. He, however 
and was the first to acquaint Gen. 


ation of affairs at Point Isabel 


Gen. Taylor had now nearly completed the defences 
position. an irregular hexagon, with bastioned R 
defended by 500, he considered Ga 

for at least ten days, from disciplined 
Mexican forces would scarcely attempt 5 


constructed opposite to Matamoros. 
und a capacity to receive 1,200 men, 


regular assault 
troops and scientific approach 
sent 
by storm. 


from trenches. 


' The general’s next object, of course, was to secure a 
then growing very 
short in his camp, in consequence of the interruption of 


supply of provisions aad ammunition, 
communication with Point Isabel, where they had been 
landed and remained in store. On learning from Capt. 
Walker the state of affairs upon the 19 be promptly 
9 05 to secure the depot, and re-open communica- 
Entrusting the works opposite to Matamoros to the 
command of Major Brown, and leaving with him the 
7th regiment of e and two companies of artillery, 
under command of Capt. Lown and 

with about 500 men, Gen. Taylor with 
army under his command, on 


€ 


however. 

May 2d. Gen. Taylor encamped at Point Isabel. 
sve 3d. The Mexican commander having ascer- 
from before Matamoros, 
ed a cannonade from their fort with seven guns. 

e was promptly responded to from the American bat- 
tery. In thirty minutes the Mexican fort was silenced, 

` two of their guns supposed to have heen dismounted. 
A fire was then commenced from the Mexican lower 
fort, and a mortar battery, which was kept up without 
intermission until half past seven o'clock, 
The fire from these was deliberately returned by the 
Americans, and as a part of Matamorog was within the 
range 


ut was resumed occasionally until midnight. 
The Mexicans exhausted some twelve or fifteen hundred 
with very little effect. One sergeant,~-we think 
he was of company B, 3d regiment, and not of compa- 
ny A Tegiment, as in the following extract, from the 
statements before us, was the only American illed, no 
one wounded,—and though the enemy’s fire was for a 
long time concentrated upon our pe pounder battery, 
and the shot frequently struck the embrasures, no gun 
was injured. 

No information as to the extent of casualties sustained 
by the enemy, had been received. ` ; 

A leiter from an officer says: “The Mexicans fired 
the first shot at reveille, and the way 4, 6, 9, and 12 (I 
think) pound shot flew about these paris was a sin, and 
their mortars throwing shells kept the atmosphere in con- 
tinued canfusion with their “whiz! whiz! bang!” all the 


tume, 

“It would have warmed the wax in your ears to have 
heard our 18-pounders “giving out the cry.” One shot 
struck in the embrasure of the enemy's works, and 
knocked cannon, carriage, embrasure, and men “into 

fis.“ We have no:mortars. * $ s 

“Up to.the present speaking, the enemy have thrown 

between 1,200and 1,300 shot, solid and hollow, while 
We have fired 357. On our side, one sergeant—of com- 
Pany A, 7th reximent—has been killed, and one man 

_ alighdy wounded ig che arm. This is all the damage to 
‘us; the extent of damage o the enemy is not known, 
but must be considerable. It ig abnost incredible to sup- 
Pose we should receive so little inju,” from so many 


General Taylor was, of course, anxious w oe 
the result of ail this cannonadin : 
ries ea Isabel. 

„4 0 P. M.— Capt. May, wi 
ron of dragoons returned to Point Teckel ee 
. scout. He reports a heavy force encamped on the 

road 12 miles below Matamoros, whose camp he 

5 around. Capt. Walker left May with seven 

is -and entered to communicate 


May 5th.— Walker not returned. Two Mexidan 


ot the fort thi . Where, -Firing atill heaed 


Kommence his 


an ample train of ba ge w } ith | 
5 for the army. Veen“ the Mecioen oe 
c had concentratéd his forces 60 1 to assail 


© camp opposite Matamoros in rear as well as in 


Lieut. Braces, 
the rest of the 


May ist, took up his line of march for Point Isabel, 


expecting in all probability to meet with about an equal 
number of the Mexicana in some of the innumerable 


gdeliles upon the route. Not a Mexican was to be seen 


the absence of the most of the American forces 
at 5 u’clock this morning o 15 
e 


g, which was a. - 


they found the chapate] | be 


to do so. When our field work isfoompleted (wb: 


— 


matter of total uncertainty. 


have detailed above. 
ammunition. All safe there. 


i 


Isabel, for the better security of that important sta- 


him now to expect to hear from his countrymen. 


nature of Wm. H. Chase, 


Isabel, 


communications may be maintained, 


EXAGGERATIONS, &c. 

We have found it no trifle of u task to sift the 
above facts from such a hetrogenous mass of exag- 
gerations and preposterous stories as filled the daily 
papers and “EXTRAS,” issued in all directions, man 
of them made up ſor speculation and utterly rega 
less of anything but to make a market of public 
credulity. As for instance, we have had Matamoros 
reduced to ashes, and 700 Mexicans killed. Major 
Ringgold gloriously diatinguishing himself in com- 
mand of the American camp opposite to Matamoros, 
when in fact he was with Gen. Taylor at Point lsa- 
bel—and hundreds of similar tales. Such whole- 
sale and indeed often unfeeling impositions should 
be visited upon their authors by public indignation. 
Every hour is now replete with incidents that re- 
quire truths to be steadily asserted. Let no sudden 
impulses from false premises influence our comma- 
nities. 

An article in the Washington Union, of the 19th, 
compiled they say from official intelligence received 
at the department, dated 3d and 5th instant, receiv- 
ed after we had placed the above in type, confirms 
their accuaracy in every particular, The Union 
says; The affair with Capt. Walker's Texan ran- 
gers, as was represented by rumor, was much exagge- 
rated. Jo the temporary absence of that gallant and 
enterprising officer his company lost, by surprise, but 
a handful of men—8 or 10. 

dein the cannonade Major Brown, Captain Mans- 
field of the engineers, Captain Lowd, and the gar- 
son were all much distinguished. Gen. Taylor al- 
ways writes coolly. His march, when he expected 
to meet 3,000 Mexican horse, wasa gallant enter- 


and bad, 4,000 troops on the Rio Grande.” 
LETTER rrom Gen. 


letter from Gen. Taylor. 

“Strong guatas Of foot and mounted - 
tablished on the margin of the - =. wen are es- 
cient means have been „ rer, and thus effi- 
vent all interr- „ = «a0pted on our part to pre- 


the defensive, 
opposite course 


me necessar v 


front, during the absence of the army — whether the 
works were found capable of sustaining the assault 
that had been made—or whether the grest body of 
the Mexicans would take advantage of the defiles 
and chaparels upon the route he was about himself 
to enter with so cumbrous a train of beggage, was 


May 6th.— Walker arrives with despatches from 
Maj. Brown’s camp, and reports the particulars we 
The Major was reserving his 
alker thought that 
an assault was about to be made about an hour after 


he assurances so received, determined Gen. Tay- 
lor to postpone his departure in hopes that addition- 
al forces would arrive within a short time at Point 


tion, as well as to augment the effective force with 
which he would soon be ready to encounter the ene- 
my. He had, it is true, as yet no intelligence of the 
result of the requisitions which he called for on the 
26th ult., but reasonable time had nearly elapsed for 


According to a statement which we find published 
in the N. Orleans Bulletin of the 13th, over the sig- 
or of engineers,” 
that officer caloulates that the two companies of regu- 
lars and the company of volunteers from Mobile, 
(which left N. Orleans on the 6th,) will reach Point 
r Augusta, on the 10th. The detachment 
of regulars from Pensacola on the 11th—the Ist 
battallion of Louisiana volunteers, per the Galves- 
ton, and some Texan riflemen from St. Antonio, 
Austin, Houston, &c., per the Telegraph, on the 13th. 
The Major goes on to calculate that by the 20th 
inst., Gen. Taylor will have 10,000 men under his 
command, and that by one or two redoubts thrown 
up on the line between Matamoros and Point Isabel, 


prise. The Mexicans have not probably had good 


ane. Tarron.— The New Orleans. 
Tropte of the 4th gives the following extract of a forcements. 


While opposite to us their 


thein 


epider, by an 
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will soon be the case) and mounted with its proper 
armament, fiva hundred men could hold it against 
as many thousand Mexicans. During the tweaty- 
seven days since our arrival here, a most singular 
state of things has prevailed all through the out- 
lines of the two armies, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, have all the feelings as if there were actual 
war. a 

Fronting each other for an extent of more that 
two miles and within musket range, are batteries 
shotted, and the officers and men in many instances 
waiting impatiently for orders to apply the matches, 
yet nothing has been done to provoke the firing of a 
gun or any act of violence. 

“Matamoros, at the distance we are now from if, 
appears to cover a large extent of ground, with 
some handsome buildings, bat I would imagine the 

reater portion of them to be indifferent one story 
5 with roofs of straw and walls of mud, or 
unburot brick. During peace the Population is said 
to be five or six thousand, but it is now filled to over- 
flowing with troops. Report says from five to ten 
thousand of all sorts, regular and militia. The num- 
ber I presume is very much overrated. 

“P. S.—Since writing the above, an engag:ement 
bas taken place between a detachment of our caval- 
ry and the Mexicens, in which we werd worste d. So 

e war has actually commenced and the hs rdest 
must fend off.” 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN OFFICER re HIS 
FRIEND IN THIS CITY. . 


Fort opposite Matamoros, 
May 4th, 1846. 
I have only time to write a few lines by the ex- 
ress which goes out to Point Isabel this evening -.— 
hether he succeeds in getting there or not is doi ibt- 

ful as the Mexican army, about 4 or 5,000, are en- 
camped about seven or eight miles from here. I 
suppose you have seen by the papers thatthe w ‘ar 
has commenced and we are expecting re-enfore e- 
ments of troops from New Orleans, &c. On the Ist 
May Gen. Taylor left here for Point Isabel with ti 6 
greater part of his army, and my regiment (the 71 h 
infantry) with two companies of artillery, &c.; abo ut 


600 men were left to garrison the fort, then near ly 
finished. Yesterday morning the Mexicans opene d 
their batteries from the town, which wasreturne d 
from our 18 pounders and a brisk fire was kept u p 
for an hour or more, during whieh time one of thej tt 
batteries was silenced by our guns and a numbe r 
of shots fired on the town. My station being in on e 
of the batteries opposite the fott I could sometime 3 
bear the shot crashing through the houses. Ow r 


guns stopped firing about 10 or 11 o’clock, as we 
were only wasting our ammunition and did but littl 
injury except to the town. They kept on firing 
through the day and part of the might aud to-day; ; 
they however do us but little injury as they have 
killed but one man of our garrison. They have a 
mortar, and annoy us considerably with their she! ls— 
no one can tell where the confounded things act v 
going to fall—several have fallen in the fort ande 3 


3 


ploded, but did no serious injury. We are hoa Ay 
expecting*an attack from their forces, and are re- 
pared to make a vigorous defence. I will write you 
again by the first opportunity. * * ° 5 
a . * s Yours, & 

P. S.—The Mexicans will probably attack (Gon 
Taylor on his return from Point Isabel with s oie’ 
and if they do, I have no doubt the general wi iy 
the Yellow Skins a sound drubbing. 

From Porwr IaAREI.— The Newport New 
lishes the following extracts from a letter fro 3 

a 


Isabel, which relate some new facts, and g 
couragement to hope that the sma?! Torge mer 


adie to ALI dho ee —— 2 1 the arrival 


Point Izabe Teras, April 
-tonroe bas received orders 9 
“te Dg exersions to make 


last. We : 
do., abd two sbi 


eee we could ‘held tte post 
the 1 retaget. WE 

We bave a plentiftd supply °. F and 
balls, of : Ul linda; provisions for at ler 51 two errs 
and water . d abundance, —so that they es nnot Starve 
us out; th: oly way for them to do it, js fo tr. ce us 
by surpr’ g. cordial a reception, ib and 
we wi! q Site wen 38 cordial e beer Pe es they 
a a, night the ferry bade broke adrift 

the Mexican side, and floated °° er opposite the 
Im t guard. One of the Mexicans attempted to get 
n e wimming to her,—the lieutenanf who was 


*s guns i 
e have 8° 


a 
h- f Alba at 


4Ve oy 
Owder er 
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officer of the guard fired on him; he then returned, 
and got a party of aoldiers in a boat to take her; but 
the lieut. gave them such a dose of buck end ball, 
that they were glad to get back with one killed anda 
number wounded. Thus you see the gradual approach 
of a general fight. 

SURPRISE AND SURRENDER OF CAPTAIN THORNTON'S 

COMMAND. 

In our last number amongst the list of killed and 
wounded in the affair of Captain Thornton's detach- 
ment with the Mexicans, two distinguisbed names 
were included as killed, that we are delighted to find 
still amongst the living. Captains THornrow and 
Harpee and Lieut. Kanz, all of the 2d dragoons, 
have reported themselves to Gen. Taylor, by letter, 
as prisoners to the Mexicans, by whom they are 
kindly treated. pe are in good bealth. We sub- 
join an accout of the affray in which they were 
overpowered. 

On the evening of the 23d ult., General Tay- 
lor’s spies brought in intelligence to the effect 
that about two thousand five hundred Mexicans had 
crossed the Rio Grande to the Texas side above the 
American Fort and that about fifteen hundred of 
the 89:6 had orossed below. Gen. T. immediately 
despatched a squadron of dragoons to each place of 
crossing for the purpose of reconnoitering them and 
ascertaining their position. The equadron ordered 
below was in command of Captain Ker; the one 
above was commended by Captain Thornton and 
composed of Captain Hardee, Lieut’se Kane and 
Mason, with sixty-one privates and nou-œ miss jon- 
ed officers. 7 

The former commander, Capt. Ker, on arriving at 
the point where it was supposed they had crossed 
found that the report was false, that they had not 

_crossed there but had all crossed above, which was 
afterwards proved by Captain T.’s command being 
surprised, ia which Lieut. Geo. Mason with nine 
men were killed and two wounded. The wounded 
were sent to Gen. Taylor's camp; the army having 
no hospital in the field. Capt's. Thornton, Hardee, 
and Lieut. Kane miraculously escaped together with 
the balance of the non-commissioned officers and 
men, but were captured and are now prisoners of 

i exico. , 

The n which led to the surprise are 
these: After Capt. T.'s command had proceeded up 
the Rio Grande about twenty-four miles, and as was 
supposed, to within about three miles of the Mexican 
camp the guide refused to go any further, and stated 
fur his reason that the whole country was infested 
with Mexicans. Capt. T. however, proceeded on 
with his command about two miles when he eame 10 
a farm house, which was enclosed entirely by a chap- 
parral fence, with the exception of that portion of it 
which bordered on the river, and (his was so boggy 

impassable. 
Capt T. entered this enclosure through a pair of 
bars and approached the house for the purpose of 

making some inquiry, his command following r 
So soon as his command had ali entered the enelo- 

sure, the enemy having beeo concealed in the chap- 
ral about two thousand five hundred in number, 
completely surrounded him and commenced firing 
ypon his command. He then wheeled his com- 
mand thinking that he could charge through the 
my and pass out where he had entered, not 
however without a considerable loss. This he at- 
tempted but did not succeed, the enemy being too 

strong. f 

At this instant, Capt. Hardee approached him for 
the purpose of advising him how to extricate them- 
selves. The firing of the enemy still continuing, 

Capt. Thornton’s horse, having doubtless received a 
shot, ran away with him and leaped the chapparal 
fence and plunged into a precipice, where he fell, 
with Capt. T. under him, where the latter remained 
insensible for five or six hours. This casualty placed 
Capt. Hardee in command, who attempted with the 

residue to make his escape by the river, intending on 
arriving at ils margin to swim it. In this he failed, 
finding it so boggy tbat he could not get to it. He 
then returned, taking the precaution to get out of dis- 
tance of musketry, dismounted and examined the 
aras of his men, determining to sell their lives as 


'. dearly as possible. 


Before he had succeeded, however in the inspec- 


a tion of his arms, a Mexican officer rode up and asked 


bim to surrender. Capt. H. replied. that he would 
surrender on one condition, which was, that if the 
Mexican general would receive them as prisoners of 
war, and treat them as the most civilized nations do, 
he would surrender, but on no other conditions.— 
The Mexican officer bore this message to the gene- 
ral commanding, and returned with the assurance 
that he would. Captain H. then surrendered. Cap- 
tains Thornton and Hardee, with Lieut. Kane and 
the residue of the non-commissioned officers and pri- 


vates of Capt. T.’s command, are now prisoners of 
war in Mexico. The enemy treat them remarkably 
well. 

Lieut. Geo. Mason was a fine young officer, and 
his death is much regretted. His sabre belt was re- 
cognized among some articles that were subsequent- 
ly captured from the enemy. 

Cart. Warxer'’s petacumMenr.—The N. Orleans 
Picayune, of the 9th May, furnishes the following 
account brought by the Ellen and Clara, Capt. Grif- 
fin, which sailed from Point Isabel on the 29th ult.— 

“We Jearn from Capt. Griffin, and Dr. N. Briggs, 
a passenger, who has been several months with the 
army, that Capt. Walker, formerly of the Texan re- 
venue service, who has been stationed between 
Point Isabel and Gen. Taylor's camp, with a body 
of twenty four volunteer Texan Rangers, found se- 
veral of the teams which had started from the point 
for the camp were returning, and reported that the 
Mexicans were on the road. He started from his 
camp on the 28th with his whole force to reconnoi- 
tre, and, if possible, open a communication with 
Gen. Taylor. He had proceeded as far as about 
midway between Point Isabel and the camp, when 
an overwhelming Mexican force appeared very sud- 
denly. A portion of his troops were raw; these he 
instructed io keep on his right, and gave orders to 
the whole to retire under cover of a chaparelle in 
view.“ 

But his raw troops, panic stricken, scattered in 
confusion, and the Mexicans advancing in over- 
whelming numbers, he was compelled to retreat.— 
He was followed by the Mexicans within a mile of 
Point Isabel, where he arrived with only two of his 
men. Six others subsequently came in. 

Captain Walker estimated the number of Mexi- 
cans he encountere at 1500, and he supposes that 
at least 30 of them fell, during the fifteen minutes, 
which he engaged them. This force is supposed to 
be a portion of that which had at the last accounts, 
crossed the Rio Grande some 20 or 25 miles above 
Matamoros, and which is estimated at 3000 mea. It 
is believed that they had arrived at the position they 
occupied by taking a circuitous rout on the eastern 
side of Gen. Taylor’s camp. 


No communications had been had with General 
Taylor, at Point Isabel, for three days previous to 
the departure of the Ellen and Clara. At the last 
accounts it was reported that he had but ten days’ 
provisions. Captain Walker, immediately after his 
arrival, gallantly tendered his services to Major 
Monroe, the commander at Point Isabel, if four men 
would accompany him, to make his way to General 
Taylar with despatches, or die in the attempt. His 
offer was accepted, and accordingly he started at 
daylight on the morning of the 29th. 

During the nights of the 27th and 28th the troops 
at Point Isabel were in constant expectation of being 
attacked, and dispositions were made aceordingly.— 
The masters and crews of vessels in the harbor were 
called on, on the 28th, and spent the night under 
arms. On that night, 500 men were furnished with 
arms, of which about 50 were seamen. 

The works were as perfect as it was possible to 
make them under the circumstances, and it was gen- 
erally believed that should but fifteen hundred Mex- 
icans attack the place, they could be at least, held at 
bay until reinforcements arrived. Messrs. Monroe 
and Saunders, it is stated, deserve great praise for 
the manner in which they have fortifed Point Isabel. 

Capt. Griffin and Dr. Briggs informs us that the 
officers of the army speak of the Mexicans as being 
in a very high state of discipline—the cavalry par- 
ticularly. Besides the three thousand who have 
crossed the Rio Grande, it is intimated that there 
are about five thousand at Matamoros, and it is sup- 
posed that the Mexican general has.not yet displayed 
his full. strength, but has kept. a large reserve back 
of Matamoros. . 

it is beleved that the Mexicans have possession of 
an island at the mouth of the Brazos, which com- 
mands the entrance. If so, it is apprehended that 
the troops by the New York will not be able to get 
in. The island ts laid down on some of the 


“Brassos Village.” It is a natural fortification. 


A small schooner, the Aurora, sailed from Point 


Isabel on the 28th, for this port, with despatches.— 

The weather has been very severo on the coast, and 

it is io be feared that she has been driven asbore. 
The extras from the offices of the Times, Tropic, 


and Picayune all concur in stating the number of 


men with Capt. Walker, when he encountered the 
Mexican force, at 75. The Picayune says: 

“The Mexicans pursued Capt. Walker in his re- 
treat till they came within range of the guns of the 
post, when they in turn immediately retreated. 

There are now about 3000 Mexicans on the Ame- 
rican side of the Rio Grande~one half above and 
one half below Gen. Taylor's camp. | 


maps as | 
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The greatest apprehension now felt for the Ameri. 
can position is, that the Mexicans may erect fortifj- 
cations which will command Brazos Santiago. The 
netural formation of the ground is most favorable for 
such a . The men would be effectually pro- 
tected from any naval force by a natural embank- 
ment of sand, and the position could only be carried 
by actual storm of the works. The works would 
perfectly command all vessels entering the Brazos 
Santiago, as they have to follow the channel within 
a few feet only of the position which would be oce 
cupied by the enemy’s guns.” 

THE LATE COLONEL CROSS. 

The following general orders were issued by the 
commander of the army of occupation” on the oc- 
casion of the death and burial of our late lamented 
and universally beloved fellow citizen, Col. Truman 
Cross, assistant quartermaster general io the army 
of the United States: 8 

| ORDERS Ne 20. 
Headquarters, Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Malamoros, April 25 1846. 

The commanding general bas the painful duty of 
announcing to the army that the doubt which has so 
long prevailed in regard to the fate of the late Col. 
Cross, has, at length, been resolved into the melan- 
eboly certainty of his death, and, there is too much 
rea- on to fear, by violent hands. 

The high rank of the decessed, and the ability 
and energy which he carried into the discharge of 
the important duties of his office, will cause his loss 
to be seriously felt in the service, while the unto- 
ward circumstances of his demise will render it pe- 
culiarly afflicting to his family and personal friends. 

The remains of the late colonel will be interred, 
with military honors, at 4 o'clock P. M. to-morrow. 
The funeral escort will be composed of a squadron 
of dragoons and eight companies of infantry: the 
latter to be taken from the 2d brigade, and the 
whole to be organized and commanded by Colone; 
Twiggs. 

The necessary arrangements for the funeral cere- 
mony will be made by Lieut. Col. Payne, inspector 
general 

All officers off duty are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral. By order of | 

BRIG. GEN. TAYLOR. 


W. W. S. Briss, assistant adjutant general. 
|War.—War is a horrible evil. The first victim 
in this new war into which our country is now 
plunged, has brought with it a deepening sense of 
the evils inseparabje from the mad conflict of man 
with man, be the occasion what it may. An ac 
uaintance, formed in early Jite—a warm and stead- 
ast friend from the commencement of that acquaint- 
ance—a generous, open hearted, ardent, intelligent, 


and talented mao;—one who was in all the attrie 


butes a MAN, amongst men, is the first victim.— 
His farther, forty years, since through many an 
ardent struggle, political and national, was shoul- 
der to shoulder with us, in war. with arms in 
his hand, and ia peace or war, with as ardent patri- 
otism at heart as ever animated a citizen and a repub- 
lican. His son is snatched from our hopes, as well 
as from a wide circle of friends, and from his own 
wife—now widowed—and left with her orphans toa 
life—how desolate and lonely! Wreaths may encircle 
the brow of victors in the coming contest, but what 
shall compensate for suffering of which this is but 
the type, that must be the price at which they are 
purchased?} 

Colonel Cross was a native of Maryland, son of 
Coronet Cross, Esq., of Prince Georges county. 
He commenced life in humble circumstances, but 
by great industry and applies had won his way 
to fortune as well as to distinction. He served many 
years under General Jackson, and was highly es 
teemed by that distinguished man, than whom few 
could better judge of qualification. for an office re- 


viring courage and activity. 
ae s Eb. Nar. Ree, 


“How sleep t! e brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s honors blest.” 


Gitsent Dubey, a youth of 19, attached to the 
army under Gen. Taylor according to a letter from 
an officer, published in the Newark Advertiser, 
must be a brave fellow. The letter says: 

“Returning two days ago from one of our most 
advanced pickets, whither he had been sent to con- 
vey orders, he came unexpectedly upon two Mesi- 
can soldiers, who had, apparently, just rowed scross 
the river, and were refreshing themselves in a cool 
shade, having placed their muskets in thoughtless 
security against a neighboring tree. Gilbert was 
equal to the emergency; be sprang to the muskets, 
threw one upon the ground, and steppes upon it, 
while with the other he menaced the lives of his 
opponents. And thus marched them into camp. 


a Ath mil’y c6 cc 484 Brady, 26 296 286 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

On commencing æ war, it is proper to ascertain the 
strength and position of our own army at least—and 
that of our enemy also if possible. From the most 
, reliable sources within our reach we have attempted 
the former. 

Tae Uxrren States ARMY, According to recent re- 
turns, consists of, 

Staff, Pay Department and General Officers, 558 


2 regiments Dragoons, _ 1204 
4 do Artillery, 2203 
8 do Infantry, 3891 
Recruits unattached, : 327 


West Point, 100 


Total, 8349 

To Ptate the position of the above forces at the 

present time, when so large a proportion of them are 

in motion or under orders for movement, is of course 
impossible. 

Just previous to the actual occurrence of the war, 


tbere were, in the, 
Offcers. Men. Total. 


Eastern div., under Gen. Wool, 135 1465 1600 
Western “ « Gaines, 183 1735 1905 


Aggregate three divisions, 3798 

This force of 3,798 men was stretched over 4000 
miles of frontier. General Brady’s command is in 
“Michigan; that of General Gaines stretches from Wis- 
consin down the Mississippi and along the Gulf to 
_ Florida; that of Wool from Niagara down the St. 
Lawrence to Maine, and along the Atlantic coast to 
Florida. 

A large proportion of these have since been ordered 
to Join the army on the Mexican frontier and many 
are already en route to join General Taylor. 

Tur Army or Occupation,” under General Taylor, 

is thus divided. 
No. Companies. aie Privates. Total. 
2 


ORGANIZATION OF VOLUNTEER CORPSFOR| General Wool, at Troy New ox: favide received 
THE UNITED STATES SERVICE. orders has repair to Washington. 


Sm: n reply to the inquiries contained in the let- 
ter of Major General Steuart, and in other communi- 
cations, submitted by you to this Department, I have 
the honor to inform you that the rule adopted; is to call 
for volunteers that are required from any particular 
State, through the Governor. This is an act of re- 
spect to the Executive of the State, due as well to his 
position, as to his generally superior knowledge of the 
characier and efficiency of the voluuteers throughout 
the State, the sections from which it is most advisable 
to take them, and which of them can, with the great- 
est facility and least expense, be embodied for tbe 
service f r which they may be required. Circum- 
stances, may, however, occur to render it expedient 
to accept offers of service direct, without the inter- 
vention of the Governor, when an application to him 
might cause delay. Applications of companies, regi- 
ments, &c. to enter the service may therefore be made 
direct to this Department. 

The law, a copy of which is enclosed, provides that 
the officers of voluuteers shall be appointed by the 
proper State authority, in the manner prescribed by 
the State laws; and the accompanying memorandum 
shows the number of officers, non miss ioned of- 
ficers and privates, and the organization of companies 
and regiments. 

The law also requires that the volunteers furnish 
their own clothing, and, if cavalry, their own horses 
and horse equipage. Such as are already uniformed 
need not change; such as are not, and contemplate 
uniforming, are at Jiberty to adopt such as they think 
proper; but it is advisable that all who may be called 
into the service adopt their dress, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to the nature of the service 
that may be required of them, and to the character of 
the country and climate where they may have to 
serve. 
and equipped at the expense of the United States, and 
will be inspected and mustered into the service by 
an officer of the army, or by one appointed by the 
4 Governor, at such times and places, as will be specified 
when their services are called for. 


War DEPARTMENT, May 19, 1846. Lieutenant Deas; Credit was given to e D. 


for having crossed the Rio Grand in search of his 
friend Colonel Cross. A different version is given in 
a letter from Charleston, thus:— 

Leander at the Rio Grande.—It appears that Lieut. 
Deas was officer of the day, and it was customary for 
the American band to perform the national airs, when 
the “Star Spangled Banner“ was lowered in the 
evening. This concert of sweet sounds attracted the 
attention of the Mexicans on the opposite side, and 
crowds assembled on the banks of the river to listen to 
the strains of music. Among them were many ladies. 
Lieutenant Deas became enamoured with a certain 
Mexican beauty, and signs and tokens of affection 
passed between them; on the same evening, like another 
Leander, he plunged into the Mexican Hellespoint 
after his Hero, and no sooner had he landed on the 
other side than he was secured as a prisoner. Love— 
and not valor or friendship, pees him to swim 
across the river.” 


This romaneg, a writer i in another e 
to contradict, as the product of söme enémy of the 
Lieutenant, and adds: Since the fact of his cross- 
ing the Rio Grande is so much bruited, let it also be 
mentioned as illustrative of his character, that at the 
crossing of the Colorado, when a fight was expecte“, 
as we ali know, although General Worth was the first 
person in the water, Lieutenant Deas was the first 
one out of it upon the other side, and charged up the 
bank alone N. 


GeneraL Tarior’s Requisition on THE Governor 
or Lovutsiana—Heap Quarters, Army or Occu- 
PATION,—-Camp near Matanoras, April 26. l 
Sm: I have the honor to apprise you that hostilities 

have actually commenced between my forces and those 

of the Mexicans, and that I have need df the services 
of a considerable number of volunteers. Four regi- 
ments have been called from Texas, but as there will 
be considerable delay in assembling them here, and as 
my further operations will require still stronger force, 


Those that shall be accepted will be armed 


t Artill 
24 ig i A ae 5 Very respectfully, . ob’t. serv't. I have the honor, under the authority of the War 
3d do 4 19 200 219 R W. L. MARCY, Department, to call upon the State of Louisiana ſor 


the Rio Grande —viz: 
Tennessee to furnish 4 regiments of 600 men 


House of Rep. Secretary of War. 
Memorandum of the organization of Volunteer Corp's 


1 First Lieutenant, 
1 Second Lieutenant, 


four regiments of infantry, to be ordered into service 
with the utmost despatch, and for the longest period 
authorized by law. 


under the Act of 13th May, 1846. 


Total Artillery 16 146 842 923 
34 5 10 41 492 533 i spanyol SAVERY OE eee wal Bnsist of. I shall communicate immediately to Gen. Gaines, 
10 40 471 5116 1 Firat Lieutenant and request him to give you every facility in the orga- 
Sch ts 10 40 533 572 1 Second Lieutenant, nization and equipment of these troops, and forward- 
7th do 10 40 402 442 4 Sergeants, ing them to Point Isabel. I subjoin the organization 
Sth do 10 39 436 477 4 Co rals, of a regiment of volunteers, and respectfully desire 
i „= — — — 2 Buglers, that it may be observed, and that the number of pre- 
7 - 9 
e . 50 515 3755 2567 J Farrier an d Blacksmith, and „0 5 5 not een. ae „ 
prs otal, 4979 64 Privates, as established by order of the President, mustered into service at New Orleans, or at Point 
Sick and absent, 199 915 1114 Isabel, as most convenient. I beg that they may be 
7 fee fee Jee ote of calvary, or mounted men, will consist sent forward as rapidly as they can be raised. l 
- Effective force, 147 2818 2965 e I I I would suggest that a Brigadier General be com- 
Of this total effective force under General Taylor, d. i reece t Colonel, l oe missioned to command the force called from Louisiana; 
2965 officers and men, a portion was posted at Point & ede and, from my experience of his excellent qualities as 
Isabel, and another small detatchment was left in 8 3 1 Major, an. officer, I would be particularly gratified if General 
charge of Corpus Christi. He had lost by desertion, | 3 8 [1 Adjutant (a Lieutenant in addition to tig Persifor F. Smith could be selected for such appoint- 
captured, and killed, about 200,—leaving his total S i „ of Corps.) ment. 
force, in front of Matamoras something less than! A rgeant Major, ; 10 
2,400, exclusive of between one and two hundred E E 1 Quarter Master Sergeant, 1 cannot sr eet 3 gall 5 yin BRA 18 185 
on the sick report. 7 1 Principal 5 will respond wi Tit is call upon the 
; 8 patriotism of her sons, and I feel assured that no effort 
GENERAL Games’ REQUISITION ron MoRE TROOPS.| © 2 Chief Buglers, and the part of St th 
Major General Gaines, commanding the western 5-3 | 10 Companies, for the organization of which will be wanting, on the part of State authorities, to 
: a” bo organize the force and have it in readiness to embark 
division of the United States Army, has made a re— see above. at the earliest practicable moment. 
quisition upon the governors of the following States A company of Infantry (or Riflemen) will consist of p 
for additional troops, to proceed as soon as ready to I Captain, 4 ay sir, d respectfully ay our obedient servant, 


. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brigadier General Us. A. Commanding. 


each 400} 4 Sergeants 
Kentucky the same oao 4 Corporals. Hon. Isaac Jonxsox, 
Missouri two regiments, 1,200] 2 Musici Governor of Louisiana, N ew Orleans, La. 
Mississippi two regiments, > 1,200} 64 Privates, as established by order of the President. [Appended to this are directions for the eee 


Alabama two regiments; . 1.200 


A Regiment of Infantry, or Riſle men will consist cf 


of the regiments askedfor.} ta . 
Organization of a Regiment of Veine l 


1 Colonel, 


The 1 and riflemen. S0 3 2 (1 Lieutenant Colonel, 1 Colonel, 1 Adjutant, 
And one regiment to comprise 1,000 -mounted æ o< 1 Major, 1 Lieut. Colonel, 1 Quarter Master, 

gun-men, to. be raised in Louisiana, under — 8 1 Adjutant (a Lieutenant of one of the com- 1 Major, with rank of Lieutenant, - 

command of Colonel Lafayette Saunders, an A panies, but not in addition.) 1 Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon, X 

scold veteran,” who was with General Carroll 3 1 Sergeant Major, And 10 companies, each to har : 
during the last war, and performed most a = 1 Quarter-Master Sergeant, 1 Captain, 4 Sergeants, 

" valuable services, add to the above. 1.000 8 34 2 Principal Musicians, and 1 First Lieutenant, 4 Corporals, 

f i i a 10 Companies, for the daaa of. which] 1 Second Lieutenant, 2 — 
Total of requisition, 9,400! 2 see above. ‘And at least 50 privates. — — 
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Major Gen. Gams, immediately on the receipt of 
the letter from Gen. TAYLOR referred to in the above, 
addressed a letter to the Governor of Louisiana, in 


which he said ? 


ARTERS, WestERN Divis rox, 
Se See Ni Orleans, Mey 2 1846. 

Sim: — By a letter which I have this morning re- 
ceived from Brig. Gen. Taylor, announcing the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the part of the Mexican 
forces near Matamoros, I learn that in addition to the 
several corps of mdunted and other Riflemen which 
he expects soon to join him from Texas, he has re- 
quested of your Excellency four Regiments of In- 
fantry, to embark as soon as practicable for Point 
Isabel. 

I avail myself of the earliest occasion to say that 
Col. Hunt, Dep. Quarter Master General, and other 
officers of the General Staff, on duty at this city, are 
instructed to furnish promptly every supply that may 
be required for the health and comfort of the four Re- 
giments desired from the Stats of Louisiane. They 
shall receive their #rms and fixed ammunition within 
the next twenty - fouf idole when the requisite steam 

ortation will be ready. 
een Taylor and his army will be much gratified to 
find amongst the corps now requested, officers and 
men such as they had the satisfaction to find in the 
excellent battalion lately commanded by Major Gal- 

I I am with perfect respect, 

‘i Your ob't ert EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major General U. S. Army. 
: Commanding the Western Division. 
To His Excellency Governor Johnson. 

P. S. 1 look for a battalion of regular troops from 
Jefferson Barracks, in a day or two: I wish to send to 
Point Isabel, the Regulars with the abe 8 


By tHe Govérwor:—Hzapn QUARTERS, LOUISIANA 

Mul rrIA. General Orders No. One. 

Gen. Taylor, commanding the U. S. Army of Occu- 
pation on the frontier of Mexico, has announced to 
the Commander-in-Chief that hostilities have com- 
menced between his forces and those of the Mexicans; 
and under the authority of the General Government 
has called upon the State of Louisiana to furnish four 
Regiments of Infantry, to Join his army. 

The General, in concluding his requisition, says: 
“J cannot doubt that the gallant State of Louisiana 


will respond with alacrity to this call upon the patri- | 


i er song.” 
e of Louisiana has never hesitated at any 
call on her patriotism or spirit, and is now, as she ever 
has been, ready to devote her energies and her blood 
for our common country, and the honor of its arms. 

" Assured that the call now made will be responded 
to by the citizen soldiers of the State without resort- 
ing to a draft, four Regiments of Volunteers will be 
received and mustered into the service of the United 
States for the term of six months, 1 555 sooner dis- 

arged, and as fast as any regiment or company is 
ie ized for the purpose, its commanding officers will 
report to the Adjutant General at the State House in 
Canal street. l 
Each Regiment 55 58 pof—(as in Gen. Taylor’s 
aquisition given above. 
ae desirable that the Companies should each be 
ng. 
l aR animated by the universal feeling 
of patriotism and zeal, have already passed a bill, 
which has been signed by the Governor and become 
a law, making appropriations to aid the equipping the 
force, and the Staff Department of the U. 8. Army 
are prepared to furnish the corps with the arms, 
equipments and camp equippage necessary? The 
Major Generals and Generals of Brigade are charged 
with the execution of this order. op 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief of the Militia 

of the State. CHARLES N. BOWLEY. 
=  Adjt. and Insp. General. 


The Louisiana Legion Volunteered—Head Quarters 
Louisiana Legion, M Orleans, May 10, 1846. 

At ameeting of the officers of the Louisiana Legion, 
held at the City Hall, on niotion of Colonel Dufour— 

Resolved, unanimotisly, That the officers of the Lou- 
isiana Legion approve and ratify the offer which has 
been made by the Brigadier General commanding the 
Louisiana Legion, on Saturday, the 2nd May instant, 
to the Commander in Chief, of his services as Brig. 


some doubts were entertained of a sufficient number 


General commanding the Louisiana Legion, 


forthwith to the frontier of Texas to the relief of 


General Taylor. 
Head Quarters Louisiana Legion, New Orleans, 
May 10, 1846. 


We, the undersigned, officers of the Louisiana Le- 
gion, hereby respectfully tender our services, and those 


of our respective commands, to the Governor of the 


State and Commander in Chief, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding forthwith to the relief of General Taylor on 
the frontiers of Texas, under the command of our 
general, D. Augustin, who on this occasion binds him- 
self to act under the orders of General Persifor S 
Smith, commanding the expedition. 

D Augustin, Brigadier General commanding Loui- 
siana Legion é 


Paul Dorfeuille, Aide-de-Camp, 

N Augustin, Aid-de-Camp, 

Armand Guyol, Quarter Master, 

Paul Pecquet, Pay Master, 

Edward Martin, Surgeon, 

J. Dufour, Colonel Commanding Infantry, 
Ch Massieur, Lieutenant Colonel, 


L Gally, Major Commanding Artillery, for him- 
self and officers, 


Ch Morin, Major, 

G A Montmain, Quarter Master, 

A Chiapella, Adjutant, 

A Capdeville, Captain Chasseurs, 1814—15 
P Ibos’ 2d Lieutenant do 1814—15 
J Trigo, Captain des Cazadores de Orleans 


A Gonsalez, Ist Lieutenant, do do 
L Queyrouze, Ist Lieutenant do do 
Frederick Dassan, 2d Lieutenant do 
Nunez, 2d Lieutenant do do 
Man. Blasco, Captain Cazadores Volantes 

J M Anguera, Ist Lieutenant do do 
Francois Guerrero, do do do 


A Mondelli, Captain Mosquetaires do Mt Vernon, 
A Marzoni, Ist Lieutenant 

A Ferrari, 2d Lieutenant 

M Rodez, Lieutenant Commanding the Voltigeurs, 
J D Lambert, Captain Eciairireurs d'Orleans 
Michel Labarre, lst Lieutenant do 

H Antz, Captain Tagers“ 

D Guniatti, Ist Lieutenant do 

John Friedrich, 2d Lieutenant do 

G Dippacher, Captain Louisiana Fusiliers 
Charles L Horn, Lieutenant Commanding Orleans 


do 


Fusiliers, , 


L Surgi, Captain Sapeurs du Genie 
F Parent, Ist Lieutenant do do 
Salvador Viosca, Captain Volontaires Catalans 
Ant Dubuc, Ist Lieutenant Orleans Guards, 
Theo. Liveaudais, Ensign of the Legion 
J Pitard, Sergeant Major. 
GEN. GAINES’ AUTHORITY TO COL. LEWIS. 
Head quarters, Western division, 
New Orleans, May 12, 1846. 
Col. Wm. B. Lewis is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to raise a regiment, or a battalion, of mount- 
ed gunmen, to consist of not less than five, nor to ex- 
ceed ten companies—each company to number sev- 
enty to one hundred men, to rendezvous at Opelou- 
sas, where they will be mustered into the service of 
the United States for duty upon the Rio Grande, for 
six months, unless sooner discharged. The United 
States quarter master and commissary of subsistence 
will be instructed to issue the regular supplies of 
camp equippage, forage, and subsistence upon the 
requisition of Col. Lewis. Epsunp P. Gaines, 
Maj. gen. U. S. army commanding the 
i Western division. 


LovisiANA DEMONSTRATIONS.—In addition to the 
spirited measures adopted by the legislature, the 
governor, and the citizens of Louisiana, noticed in 
our last, every paper from the Crescent city since 
has reached us with fresh evidences of the patriot- 
ism there manifested. Some battalions of volun- 
teers were organized, mustered into the service, and 
bad embarked for the scene of war. On the 8th inst. 


of volunteers being mustered in time, and the gover- 
nor promptly ordered an enrollment preparatory to a 
draft, if it became necessary. The Louisiana Legion 
soon quieted that apprehension. They number about 
one thousand effective men. ! 

Intelligence of the state of affairs no sooner reach- 
ed the interior, than volunteers immediately turned 
out. 


The N. Orleans Picayune of the 13th instant says: 
“It is with no small degree of satisfaction that we 
are enabled to announce that volunteers are pouring 
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to repair in from all quarters, and the idea of resorting to a 


draft is abandoned. Yesterday no less than 437 vol- 
unteers came in from four different towns in the state, 
and the full complement of four regiments required 
from this state under the requisition of Gen. Taylor 
will soon be filled up, and we doubt not double the 
number. The various recruiting officers in this city 
are also obtaining hourly accessions to their num- 
bers. Several of the fire companies in this city have 
volunteered to go to Texas and are organizing. 

The steamship New York sailed last evening from 
this city for the Brazos Santiago, touching at the 
barracks and taking on board four companies of Col. 
Mark's splendid regiment of volunteers, all armed 
and equipped. 

The steamship Alabama leaves this evening for 
Point Isabel and will take down five more compa- 
nies belonging to Col. Mark’s regiment.” 


New Orleans dates, of the 14th, show that the 
greatest activity prevailed in organizing and basten- 
ing the departure of the troops. New companies 
were mustering into service. The French, German, 
Spanish citizens were vieing with each other in 
forming companies; and volunteers were pouring in 
from other parts of the state. 

As two brigades from the city would join the ar- 
my, Major General Lewis, it is said, has applied for, 
and obtained the command. 


Orders countermanded.—The orders for the soldiers 
stationed at Fort Trumbull, to repair to Texas, were 
countermanded on the 13th inst. 8 

Bombs ordered. An order for one hundred tons of 
bomb sLells has been given to a N. York iron foun- 
der, by the government. 


List of Officers in the United States Army in Texas. 

General Staff.— Brigadier Gen. Z. Taylor, com- 
manding; Capt. W. S. S. Bliss, assistant adjutant 
general; lst Lieut, J. M. Eaton, 3d infantry, aid-de- 
camp; Lieut. Col. M. E. Payne, 4th artillery, inspec- 
tor-general “army of occupation;” Colonel T. Cross, 
Ass t. Q. M. Gen., (killed;) Major C. Thomas. Qr. 


Assistant Quarter Master, Capt. G. H. Cross man, 
Capt. E. S. Sibley, Capt. E. A. Ogden, Capt. W. S. 
Ketchum; Commissary of Subsistance, Capt. G. C, 
Waggaman; Surgeon P. H. Craig, medical director; 
Surgeon N. S. Jarvis; Assistant do., B. M. Byrne, (St. 
Josephs;) Assistant do., J. R. Conrad; Pay masters, St. 
Clair Denny, Lloyd J. Beall, Roger S. Dix. N 

Engineers — Capt. J. K. Mansfield, Capt. John San- 
ders, Ist Lieut. J. M. Soarritt. 

ö hical Engineers—Capt. T. J. Cram, Ist 
Lieut. J. E. Blake, 2nd Lieut. George Meade. 

Ordnance Departmeni—Capt. G. D. Ramsay, 2nd 
Lieut. C. P. Kinsbury. 

Light Artillery—Maj. John Irving, 2nd artillery; 
Ass't Surgeon J. B. Wells, general staff; 2nd Lieut. 
S. S. Fahnestock, 4th artillery, act’g. adjutant. 

Brevet Majors—John Monroe, 4th artillery; S. Ring- 
gold, 3d artillery. 5 

First Lieutenan— James Duncan, 2d artillery; Bran- 


7 


* 


ie 1 


+ 


Master, (Point Isabel;) Major S. McKee, do. do. do.;. 


. 


+ 


ton Bragg, 3d do; J. F. Roland, 2n do; R. Ridgely, 3d 


do; W. H. Shover, 3d do; E. Bradford, 4th do; J. C. 
Pemberton, 4th do; J. H. Thomas, 3d do. : 
Second Lieutenants—Wm. Hays, 2d artillery; J. F. 
Reynolds, 3d do; J. J. Peck, 2d do; 8. L. Fremont, 3d 
do; M. Lovell, 4th do; J. P. Johnstone, 4th do; S. G. 
French, 3d do. . 
Second Regiment of Dragoons—Col. D. E. Twiggs, 
commanding; Assistant Surgeon L. C. McPhall, gene- 
ral staff, Ist Lieut. H. H. Sibley, Adjutant. 
Captains -Croghan Her; C. A. May, S. B. Thom- 
ton, W. J. Hardee, prisoners. 
First Lieutenanis W. H. Saunders; F. Hamilton; 
A. Lowry; O. F. Windship. A. C. S. and A. Q. M. 
Second Lieutenants— R. P. Campbell; George Ste- 
phens; R. H. Anderson; W. Steele, Lewis Neill, G. 
T. Mason, Kane; D. B. Sackett. 
First Brigade — Brigadier General W. J. Worth, 
commanding, (resigned;) First Lieutenant Larkin 
Smith, Sth infantry, A. D. C.; Surgeon H. S. Hawkins, 
general staff; Surgeon J. J. B. Wright, do. do., Assiste 
ant Surgeon D. C. Leon, do. do. 
Battalion of Artillery Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Childs, commanding; Second Lieutenant R. 
S. Garnett, 4th artillery, acting adjutant. 
Brevet. Majors—J. Dimick, Ist artillery; W. W. Mor- 
ris, Ath artillery. 5 
Captains Giles Porter, Ist artillery; S. Mackenzie, 
2d do; Martin Burk, 3d do; A. Lowd, 2d do. C. F, 
Smith, 2d do; J. B. Scott, 4th do; R. C. Snead, 4th do. 
First Lieutenanis—M. Knowlton, Ist artillery; E 
Deas, 4th do. (prisoner;) R. A. Luther, 2d do.; G. 


$ 
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Taylor, Brevet Captain 3d artillery; A. Ebsey, 2d do.; 
W. H. Churchill, 3d do.; J. B. Magruder, Ist do.; J. 
S. Hatheway, do.; C. B. Daniels, 2d do.; W. H. Fow- 
ler, Ist do.; W Gilham, 3d do.; J. P. M’Cown, 4th do. 

Second Lieutenants—L. Chase, 2nd. artillery; A. B. 
Lansing, do., A A Gibson, do., W S Smith, do; S K 
Dawson, Ist do; J F Irons, Ist do; H M Whiting, 4th 
do.; S. Williams, Ist do., H. F. Clarke, 2d do., S. 
Gill, 4th do., J. F. Farry, 4th do., G. W. Ayres, 3d 
do., C. Benjamin, 4th do.; C. L. Kilburn, 3d do., A. 
Doubleday, 3d do., J. J. Reynolds, 4th do. T. J. Curd, 
lst do., L. B. Weld, Ist do. 

Eighth Regiment of Infuntry Brevet Lieut. Col. W. 
G. Belknap, commanding, 2d Lieut. John D. Clark, 
acting adjutant. 

Captains—-W. R. Montgomery, W. O. Kelly, R. B. 
Screven, H. McCavett, J. V. Bomford. 

First Lieutenents—J. V. D. Reeve, G. Lincoln, J. 
Selden, C. R. Gates, A. L. Sheppard, A. T. Lee. 

Second Lieutenants—R. P. Maclay, J. Beardsley, C. 
D. Jordan, T. L. Chadbourne, E. B. Halloway, C. D. 
Merchant, T. J. Montgomery, J. G. Burbank, C. F. 
Morris, J. J. Brooker, J. Longstreet, H. M. Judah, 
Geo. Wainwright, J. S. S. Shelling. 

Second Brigade Lieut. Col. J. S. McIntosh, 5th in- 
fantry commanding, Ist Lieut. C. L. Stevenson, 5th 
infantry; Brigade-Maj n R. C. Wood, general 
staf, Assistant Surgeons, J. W. Russell and H. C. 
Cruttenden, do. do. 

Fifth Regiment of Infantry—Major T. Stanford, 
commanding; Ist Lieut. G. Deas, adjutant. 

Captains—Martin Scott, M. E. Merril, A. Drane, 
E. K. Smith, A. S. Hool, C. C. Sibley, J. L. Thomp- 
son, W. Chapman. 

First Lieutenants—B. B. Marcy, A. C. Sand A. Q. 
M., H. Whipple, N. B. Russell, D. Ruggles, A. C. S. 
5th infantry, W. Root, J. A. Whitall. 

Second Lieutenants—S. H. Fowler, S. Norvell, H. 
Whiting, M. Rosecrants, T. G. Pitcher, R. L. Brooke, 
J. C. Robinson, P. Lugenbeel, J. P. Smith, W. L. 
Crittenden. 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry—Major J. Brown, b 


commanding, Second Lieutenant F. N Page, adjutant. 

Captains—E. S. Hawkins, D. S. Miles, J. G. Rains. 
brevet major, T. H. Holmes, D. P. Whiting, F. Lee, 
W. Scawell, brevet major, S. W. Moore, R. H. Ross, 
R. C. Gattin. 

First Lieutenants—F. Britton, N. Hopson, J. R 
Scott, A. Montgomery, A. C. S, C. Hanson, C. H. 
Humber. 

Second Lieutenants—L. Gantt, E. Von Dorn, J. H. 
Potter, A. Cruzot, J. H. Henty, S. B. Hayman, F 
Gardner, W. K. Van Bokkelen, E B. Strong, H. B. 
Clitz, W H Wood. 

Third Brigade Col. W. Whistler, Fourth Infantry, 
com'ding, Second Lieutenant G. O. Haller, Fourth 
Infantry, Brigade Major, Assistant Surgeons, J. B. 
Porter, M. Mills, J. Simons, A. W. Kennedy, general 
auff. l 

Third Regiment of Infantry—Lieutenant Col. E. A. 
Hitchcock, commanding. Brevet Ist Lieutenant D. 
S. Irwin, adjutant. 

Captains—N. L. Morris, J. Van Horne, G. P. Field, 
H. Bainbridge, J. L. Coburn. 

First Lieutenants—P. N. Barbour, Brevet Captain 
L. S. Craig, W. H. Gordon, W. H, Henry, brigade 
A. C. S.; J. M. Smith, D. T. Chandler, A. Q. M.; O. 
L. Shep ard, 

Second Lieutenants W. B. Johns, D. C. Buell, W. 
P. H. Brooks, A. J. Williamson, J. C, MoFeran, J. J. 
O. Bibb, Thomas Jordon, J. B. Richardson, A. W. 
1 355 R. Hazlitt, G. C. McClelland, J P Hatch, 


Fourth Regiment of 5 Colonel J 
Garland, commanding, First Lieutenant B Hoskins, 
adjutant. Brevet major, G W Allen, acting major, 

Captains—John Paget, P Marrison, G Morris, W 
M Graham, Brevet Major; G A McCall, R. C Buch- 
anan, C H Larnard. 

First Lieutenants—B Alvord, R C. Cochrane, A A 
. Eliot, A C S; St Jo- 
$e 5 i 

Second Lieulenanis—T H Porter, killed; H D Wa 
len; C O Auger; J S Woods, Sid Smith, J Beaman, 
U S Grant, J A Richley, P A Farelly, 

Lieutenants D F McPhail, 5th infantry, command» 
ing. Lieutenant NB Rossell, 5th infantry, Lieus 
tenant S Hamilton, 18th infantry, left New Orleana 
May the End, with one hundred and eighty-nine men 
5 New York, for the Army on the Rio 

©. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SENATE, TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1846. 

A message was received from the house of repre. 
sentatives, informing the senate that they had con- 
curred in the senate’s amendments to the bill provi- 
ding for the increase of the army of the United 
States. 

The following bill was received from the house of 
representatives: f ae 

“An act providing for the prosecution of the exist- 
ing war between the United States and the republic 
of Mexico.” : 

The bill having been twice read 

Mr. Calhoun rose and said thai ne hoped, at least, 

one day would be allowed those who were to vote 
upon this bill, as an opportunity to consult the docu- 
ments which had been submitted to the senate by the 
executive, as containing the ground on which the 
bill was to pass. It was a bill amounting to a de- 
claration of war. Mr. C. had no objection whatever 
to voting the amount of supplies contained in the bill, 
or even a greater amount, but he was at present un- 
prepared to vote any thing which amounted to a de- 
claration of war. The question was one of great 
magnitude, and gentlemen who entertained doubts 
respecting the facts on which the bill was founded, 
or io regard to the necessity or a propriety of a de- 
claration of war, should certainly have some short 
time allowed shem for reflection. He was not op- 
posed to the bill in many of its features; all he ask- 
ed was that the gentlemen who had charge of it 
would afford him a little time to examine the docu- 
ments accompanying the president's message, which 
had been ordered to be printed, but were not yet in 
possession of the senate. 
Mr. Allen, chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations, stated that the intelligence in regard to 
the existing state of affairs on the banks of the Rio 
del Norte had not arrived in this city until Saturday 
evening at 5 o’clock. It was of such a nature that 
a government of any other form than ours would 
have required a force to be despatched and means 
taken 40 rescue our army from its perilous condition 
within an hour after the reception of the despatches; 
ut ours was a constitutional government, -under 
which congress alone could declare war, and noth- 
ing decisive could be done in the case before Mon- 
day morning, when congress should meet. The ob- 
stacle occasioned by this delay had now been re- 
moved. Congress had met, one branch had acted, 
and the bill which was the result of its action was 
already before the senate, and the urgency of the 
case required instant action. The gentleman from 
South Carolina appealed for some short space for the 
examination of documents; but such was the posture 
of affairs that no time could be afforded for the least 
delay. A delay of forty-eight hours might produce 
events which would become the occasion of a lasting 
wor. He must therefore demand the yeas and nays 
on ordering the bill to its third reading. 

Mr. Berrien inquired of the chair whether the 
rules of order did not require the unanimous consent 
of the senate before a bill could be read a second 
time. He believed this was a question which, in 
the long course of the senate’s proceedings. had 
never before been propounded. fle was quite as 
anxious as the senator from Ohio to proceed expe- 
ditiously to action upon the bill. He was fully aware 
that there were many considerations urging the sen- 
ate to prompt action, yet he could not feel himself 
so pressed by the urgency of these considerations as 
to be compelled to act with injudicious haste; and he 
therefore asked of the presiding officer that the ques 
tion might be distinotly pro whether this bill 
should now be read a second time, 

The Chair replied that the presiding officer of the 
senate had already distinctly put the question wheth- 
er tho bill should pass to its second reading by uani- 
mous consent, and no objection bad been made. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson inquired what senator had 
moved that the bill be read a second time? 

Tho President replied that no gentleman had dis- 
tinetly made the motion, but the chair had put the 
question in this form: “By unanimous consent of the 
senate, the bill will now be read a second time;” and 
no objection had been made. 

Mr, Johnson said he did not profess to be profound- 
Iy skilled in questions of order, but he bad been un- 

er the impression that the bill could not regularly 
be ordered to a second reading except on the motion 
of some member of the senate. 

Mr. Allen did not agree in this opinion, but should 
not waste time or embarrass the senate by a discus- 
sion of questions of order. 

Mr. Mangum said he had no disposition to embar» 
rass the passage of the bill. He should, however, 
greatly hesitate to. vote for it in its present shape, 
inasmuch as it was equivalent to a declaration of 
war; but he was prepared at once to vole supplies to 


any amount, whether of men or money. All- he ask- 
ed was, that the political question as to the actual 
existence of a war might be separated from the vote 
of supplies. If the friends of the administration 
wanted their fifty thousand men and their ten mil- 
lions of dollars, they could have both in half an 
hour, if they would not embarrass the bill by con- 
necting it with the other question. Mr. M. had un- 
derstood yesterday that it was expressly with a view 
to avoid this diffieulty that a portion of the message 
had been referred to the committee on foreign re- 
lations, while a different committee had been E 
ed with what related to the raising of supplies. He 
had hoped that the senator from Missouri (Mr. Ben- 
ton) would have reported to the senate from the 
military commitlee a bill free from all extraneous 
matter, and providing simply for the raising of troops 
and the granting of money. 


Mr. M. emphatically repeated tbat he had no dis- 
position whatever, neither had those with whom he 
acted, to embarrass the passage of this bill. They 
felt quite as deep an interest in the national honor, 
and quite as much pride in the national dignity, as 
the chairman of the committee on foreign affairs; 
be they were unwilling, though af the expense of 

eing charged with a want of patriotism, to be placed 
in a false position. They were not willing to assume 
the fact, without evidence, that a state of war be- 
tween the United. States and Mexico did actually eg- 
ist. Suppose that the troops which had c the 
Rio del Norte had acted without authority from their 
government, and that the collision which had unhap- 
pily taken place was owing to their own unauthor- 
ized act—was any senator prepared to say that, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of national law, this consti- 
tuted a state of war between the two nations? The 
act of these military officers might yet be disavowed, 
and, until the senate was better informed, were they 
ready solemnly to pass an act which was equivalent 
to declaring war in form? Mr. M., for one, was not 
willing to do this. He wanted more light; and he 
did not see that any injury could possibly result from 
separating a declaration of war from a vote of sup- 
plies. He and his friends were ready to grant what- 
ever men and money were required io half an bour. 
And before the men raised could arrive at their des- 
tination the requisite time would have been afforded 
to determine intelligently and on authentic evidence 
whether a state of war did or did not exist. If it 
did, then Mr. M. should be unwilling to restrain the 
action of our forces to the left bank of the Rio del 
Norte. If we were actually at war, then he was un- 
der the impression that our forces ought to cross the 
river, and that we should not stop till we had dicta- 
ted peace at the capital of the Mexican empire.— 
Let this fact be clearly ascertained, and then he was 
repared not to vote fifty thousand men only, but a 
ndred or a hundred and fifty thousand, if the ex- 
ecutive came to congress and demanded that amount 
He was ready to place the whole force of the coun- 
try at his disposal, eo that he should be enabled to 
conquer peace in the heart of the Mexican empire. 
But if it should turn out that acts of the Mexican 
soldiery were unauthorized, and that the two nations 
were not constitutionally in a state of war, why pass 
this bill in such a form as should give to the presi- 
dent the power to declare war at his pleasure? If 
gentlemen on the other side of the chamber had no 
purpose to embarrass others, and if their object wag 
to obtain with all possible expedition and unanimity 
a grant of supplies, they bad but to separate that 
question from the question of peace and war and 
R could obtain it to-day, they could obtain it in an 
our. l 

Mr. Allen spoke to the question of order. 

When the Chair decided that the bill was now be- 
fore the senate as in committee of the whole, and 
was open to amendment. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the motion had been to 
postpone the previous orders of the day and take up 
this bill. | 

The Chair thought no such motion was necessary 
and ruled that the bill, having been read a second 
time, was now before the committee and open to 
amendment. “3 


Mr. Mangum said he had no shadow of objection 
to varin the subject taken up and disposed of. He 
was well assured that there was not one gentleman 
on that side of the chamber who wished to interpose 
a single objection to the grant of supplies. As far 
as he knew, or had reason to believe, if gentlemen 
would but consent that the political question should 
be separated from the vote of supplies, they could 
have the vote of supplies just as soon as it was pos- 
sible to pass the bill through the forms of legislation. 
And he put it to gentlemen on the other side wheth- 
er such a course would not be much better than em- 
barrassing their fellow senators by insisting upon 
having. the two questions included under the same 
vote. Had any evidence been submitted to senatora 
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to prove that the assent of the actual authorities of | ings of a day, I would not give the snap of my fin- 


the Mexican government, whoever they might be, 
had been given to the military movements in the vi- 
cinity of our camp? He had seen none, the docu- 
ments had not been printed, and he had had no up- 
portunity to examine them. The act of the military 
commanders might be disavowed by their govern. 
ment, and then in what condition would gentlemen 
find themselves? It was said that the president ask- 
ed the senate only to recognise the fact that war ex- 
isted; but where was the difference between a recog: 
nition that war existed and a declaration that war 
existed? (which was the amount of a declaration of 
war.) He could see no difference. Ile was fully 
aware that no remark could be made by those who 
hesitated to pass the bill that would not be deemed 
unpatriotic and represented as evidence of some im- 
proper feeling; but he hoped gentlemen would not be 
deterred by considerations of this kind from taking 
whatever course their duty might require. Ifa state 
of war did exist, then a grave inquiry would arise as 
to who was the author of it, and whether the blame 
rested on Mexico or on the course of our own au- 
thorities. If the responsibility should, after all, be 
found to lie at the door of our own gorernoment, Mr. 
M. would not attempt to anticipate that judgment 
which would be pronounced by public sentiment on 
every map concerned in such a transaction. He 
would once more repeat, that if the sole object of 

entlemen on the other side was to do what the presi- 

ent required by affording him the requisile appro- 
priations and any amount of troops he asked for, 
they could do it at once. Let this be done, and then 
refer the political question to the committee on foreign 
relations. Meantime Jet the troops be on their march 
and, before they reached the theatre of operationa, 
the rapid progress of information would convey to 
them the result of the senute's deliberations, so that 
no actual delay would be occasioned. 


Mr. M. and his friends felt the strongest desire to 
grant without a moment’s delay, whatever the safe- 
ty of our army and the honor of our government 
should require. He had hoped that a new bill would 
have been reported from the committee on military 
affairs. He should have more confidence in the pre- 
sent bill, had it passed under the examination of that 
committee. 

Mr. Benton observed that the committee on mili 
tary affairs had met early in the momning—had exam - 
ined the bill passed by the other house, and generally 
approved of it. ; 


Mr. Calhoun again rose and said: His rule through- 
out life had been to discharge his duty without re- 
rd to consequences—according to the dictates of 

is conscience, and more especially he felt the pro- 
priety of that rule upon such a solemn question as 
the declaration of war by the United States of Ame- 
rica. All he wanted was time to look into the state 
of the facts, and to make up a deliberate opinion.— 
He wished no delay in voting the supplles—the soon- 
er they they were nted the better; and he must 
say that it did not argue that there was so much 
anxiety about the supplies as about something else— 
to wit: that this preamble of the bill should be put 
in. (Here a sentence or two was lost.] If unani- 
mity and promptitude of action were desired, he 
asked with all due deference why should not those 
who entertained doubts on this subject be accommo. 
dated by striking out the preamble? Why it was a 
reasonable request—it was one that ought to be 
nted. But the gentlemen say that they have got 

all needful information. The senate have it not—at 
least he (Mr. C.) had not that information which 
made it indispensable that there should be instant 
action on the question of the existence of peace or 
war. Well, then, the responsibility was upon them. 
1f there be dolay, the consequences were with them. 
Ho would make no delay. But, Mr. President, 
(said he,) it is as impossible for me to vote for 
that preamble in the present stato of my informa- 
tion as it would be for me to strike a dagger to my 
own heart—ay, and much more impossible. Why 
so? I am not prepared to affirm solemnly by an act 
of congress the fact that war exists between the re- 
public of Mexico and the United States, by the act 
of the former republic. I have seen no evidence of 
that fact. Shall 1 then be called on to give such a 
vote consistently with that regard to truth which 
from my infancy I have been taught to entertain.— 
Yet gentlemen would force me to vole. Well, I 
have no hesitation as to my course; gentlemen may 
take theirs. I never hesitate in taking mine. It is 
made up. I will voteneither affirmatively nor nega. 
tively; locate cannot do either in the absence of 
information. I know not whether there is a friend 
to stand by me. I have not had an opportunity of 
conversing with my colleague. But here I stand, 
and stand immoveably. As to this thing of rushing 
se upon such an occasiun as this I do 


with an impul As for popularity, aud the feel- 


not approvo of it. 


gers for them. If I could not stand here on a ques- 
tion of truth and veracity, I should be very little 
worthy of the small degree of respect which I am 
desirous to retain. I cannot vote for this bill with- 
out further information, because I will not agree to 
make war upon Mexico by making war upon the 
constitution; and by passing this bill in ite present 
form, in the present state of our information, we 
would be making war more upon the constitution 
than Mexico. As the facts now stand, there is no 
hostility—no conflict but that between the two ar- 
mies on the Mo det Norte; and yet you afirm—for 
that is the whole extent of your knowledge—and yet 
you affirm, in the face of the constitution, that mere 
local conflict, not authorized by either government, 
is a state of war! that every American is an enemy 
of every Mexican! And yet there is wo war! The 
doctrine is monstrous; not only does it strip congress 
of the power of making war, but it dues infinitely 
more. It gives, not only to the president of the 
United States, but to every man, even to him who 
commands a corporal’s guard, the power of making 
war. Shali be called on, in this state of deatitu- 
tion of information, to vote for this bill? Do gentle- 
men expect that I shall vote for it? It is impossible. 
And if they force me to the alternative, l know the 
course I shall adopt. Iwill let gentlemen take the 
responsibility. If they desire to go on with unanimi- 
ty, let them give us the means of doing so. If they 
wish to carry it on with their own party merely, Í 
desire to have no concern in it. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton said that he was as sincerely 
interested in having speedy and united action on this 
bill as any gentlemen on the other side of the cham- 
ber possibly could be; and he hoped they would suf- 
fer it to be presented in such a shape that all could 
vote for it. What was desired by them was equally 
desired by Mr. C. and his ſriends. All they wanted 
was an opportunily of voting supplies to the execu- 
tive without being called upon, at once, and without 
time even to read the documents, to declare that a 
state of war did exist. Why could not gentlemen 
so far accommodate them as to postpone this gues- 
tion of war or no war, and so modify their bills as to 
let gentlemen on both sides of the chamber give it a 
unanimous vote? Let the bill go to the military com- 
mittee; in five minutes they could report it back to 
the senate with the requisite modifications. They 
were willing to sit till midniget if necessary, and not 
rise till it was passcd. They were willing, ready, 
anxious to pass it. He moved that the bill be refer- 
red to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. Allen said that, on behalf of the military 
committee, he understood the chairman to say that 
he was ready to report the bill back in its present 
shape. He demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion to refer. 

Mr. Benton repeated the statement he had before 
made as to the early meeting of his committee this 
morning. 

Mr. Clayton hoped the bill would be suffered to go 
to that committee, and let them report it back with 
these amendments. It would greatly relieve hisown 
side of the chamber, und enable them to satisfy their 
scruples on the question of the existence of war.— 
And could they not also render the appropriation 
somewhat more definite, and so remove all objectiuns 
on that point also? 

Mr. Benton replied that to adapt the appropria- 
tion to each respective head of expenditure would 
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invasion, then the committee would modify their re- 
rt in another way, so as to provide for repelling 
invasion instead of prosecuting the war. 

Mr. Allen said that the committee on foreign re- 
lations would have reported this morning, had not 
the bill from the house came in immediately after the 
reading of the journal, and before reports from com- 
mittees were called for. The report of the commit- 
tee would have conformed in substance to the first ` 
section of the house bill. ; i 

Mr. J. M. Claylon inquired whether that commit- 
tee had had before them the documents accompany. ` 
ing the president’s message, either in manuscript or 
in a printed form? 

Mr. Allen replied that they had had the documents . 
before them in manuscript, and had also heard the 
message from the president read, and they could not 
close their eycs to the fact so glaringly palpable, that 
there was a state of war between Mexico and the 
United States, even had they never seen one of the 
documents or heard the message at all. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton said it seemed also that the 
committee could not close their eyes to another fact, 
and that was that the war came from the govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

Mr. C. here again put the question to Mr. Benton 
whether he intended to move the amendments which 
bed been read? Mr. C. preferred that he should do 
it; but, if not, he should move them himself. 

Bir. Benton declining— 

Mr. J. M. Clayton proceeded to move the amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was to strike out the pream- 
ble of the bill. 

The Chair decided that the preamble was the last 
thing to be considered; and the motion was therefore 
not now in order. 

Mr. Benton explained that the committee had 
proposed to strike out the preamble, not in regard to 
the political question, but only in reference to the 
direction which the senate had given to that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. B had received, in a Mexican paper, the copy 
of a proclamation made by the president ad interim 
of the Mexican republic, to his fellow-citizens, on 
hearing of the advance of the American troops to 
the banks of the Rio del Norte. There was one 
paragraph in this message, or proclamation, which 
referred directly to the question how far the march 
of our army was or was not an act of war; and it 
went to show the correctness of the doctrine that. 
there might be hostilities without a state of war, as 
there might be a state of war without actual hostili- 
ties. The president ad interim stated in this paper 
that “it was not his right, as such, as his own act, to 
declare war; but that the august Mexican eongress 
would take into consideration the state of conflict in 
which they found themselves, and that a magnani- 
mous and suffering people would not be attacked 
with impunity; but, in the mean while it might be 
necessary to repel acts of hostility and take the initia- 
tive in regard to the invaders by rolling back upon 
them the guilt of disturbing the peace of the world; 
that Mexico would not submit to any hostile act 
committed by the pcople or government of the 
United States; but that every such act would be met 
and repulsed by all the power of the republic. "=. 
Mr. B. bad repeated this possage from a proelama- 
tion from the present president of Mexico with a 
view to show that the door was open for an adjust- 
ment of our difficulties; and he thought he could see 


be a very long and laborious process. Ii would con- in the language of this officer that a peaceable ad- 


sume a great deal of time. 


n that account, while | justment of them might be effected. So far as he 


fully agreeing with the gentleman from Delaware on could see from this declaration, the government of’. 


the principle he had stated as to specific appropria 


Mexico seemed to be willing aud ready for sucha a 


tions, he could not undertake to do what he desired. | result; it seemed to consider the hostilities as pro- 


Mr. Clayton said, if this was not practicable, let 
the gentleman report the bill with the committee’s 
modification, and be should be content. 

Mr. 4llen.—The committee on foreign relations 
had alse had the bill under consideration, and the 
majority of that committee concurred in the propo- 
sitions contained in the preamble, and in the first 
section of the bill, declaring that war does actually 
exist. 

Mr. Berrien observed that the reason stated by the 
gentleman from Ohio did not interfere with the mo- 
tion to refer. 

The question was now taken by yeas and nsys, and 
decided as follows: Yeas 20, nays 36. 

So tho senate refused to refer. 

Mr. Clayton asked Mr. Benton whether he had 
meant to report these amendments, if the bill had 
been referred? 5 

Mr. Benton replied that the committee had re- 
solved that they would act subordinately to the will 
of the senate. If the senate should decide that war 
did actually exist then they should report in one way; 
but if the scnate should decide to give the president 
the means not to prosecute the war, but ouly to repel 


ceeding from our troops only, and there appeared to 
be an opinion that Mexico ought to adopt eome other 
preliminary measures before she drew the sword. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton said that he drew the same in- 
ference from this paper with the gentleman from 
Missouri, that hostilities did not necessarily imply a 
state of war. 


With a view to test the sense of the senate, he 
would move to amend the bill by striking out, in the 
third line of the first section, the words prosecute 
said war to a speedy and successful termination,” 
and inserting the‘ words “repel invasion.” If this 
motion should succeed, he should then follow it up: 
with corresponding amendments in the subsequent 
parts of the bill. , 

The question being on striking out and inserting aa 
above proposed— i 
Mr. Breese demanded the yeas and nays, which 

were ordered by the senate. 

Mr. Calhoun said he would now appeal to the sen- 
ate and ask if there was a man there who could be- 
lieve, on the ground of the only document the senate 
had before it, that there did at this time exist a war, 
ig the proper and constitutional sense of that term? ' 
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Before such a war existed, it must be made by the 
proper authority, which, in this case, was the Mexi- 
can congress on one side, and the American con- 
gress on the other. Even if the two presidents of 
the two republics should issue solemn declarations 
of war, that would not constilute a state of war, 
because the presidents had no such authority, and 
the nations, respectfully, might disavow their acts. 
It would be a most extraordinary step on our part to 
make a declaration of war after the disavowal which 
the senate had just heard on the part of the presi- 
dent of the Mexican republic. Mr. C. said he had 


they intended to redress the wrongs they had suffer- 
ed. The policy of declaring war might be discussed 
for months, and in the mean time our troops wohld 
be left to waste away and be destroyed, until only 
the skeleton of an army would be left, while debts 
accumulated upan the nation and the Mexicans re- 
mained unchastised. Humiliated as we might re- 
gard her, imbecile as were her people, we ought 
nevertheless to consider her and to treather as a 
nation, so long as she was capable of outraging the 
rights of America. Her degradation,should not be 
allowed to excite in our breasts a feeling of pity; 30 


much rather that the senator from Delaware had di- long as she manifested a disposition to commit out- 
vided his motion, and had at first moved to strike; rages upon our country, we should entertain no 


eut. He put it to the conscience and to the regard 
to truth in the breast of every senator, whether he 
could make the public declaration before the world 
that a state of war did now actually exist. 


Mr. Houston said it was not his purpose to occupy 
‘much of the time of that honorable body; he rose 
merely for the purpose of declaring what the true 
position of this country, according to his apprehen- 
sion, now was in relation to Mexico. His convie- 
tion was that they were actually in-a:state of war. 
War had existed for ten years between Mexico and 
Texas; and it had been declared in advanced on the 
part of Mexico when the question of the annexation 
of Texas to the United states was agitated, that if 
that annexation took place the war would not only 
be continued against Texas, but war would be pno- 
claimed also against the United States. The war 
had contioued to be prosecuted. against Texas, and 
Texas having in the mean time become a portion of 
the United States, the government of the United 
States was now placed in the situation occupied 

* heretofore by Texas in relation to Mexico. ar, 
therefore, in his judgment, unquestionably existed 
between Mexico and the United States. It had been 
extended to the United States by the deciaration of 
the Mexican government, and had been continued 
and renewed by the recent acts of that government 
—acts of outrage and violence committed upon the 
United States troops within that territory, from 
which they bad declared they would expel the citi- 
gens of Texas as intruders and rebels. Texas hav- 
ing been annexed to the United States in the face 
of these declarations on the part of Mexico, and in 
the face of the existing war, he would ask what 
circumstances had occurred since the annexation 
which had at all changed the nature of these rela- 
tions, and rendered them peaceful? He apprehend- 
ed that those relationa had not changed; and if they 
had not we are in a state of war, Mexico being yet en 
gaged in an aggressive war upon the state of Texas, 
one of the states of this Union. The U. States was, 
therefore, placed’ precisely in the situation im whioh 
Texas had been for the last ten years, subject to 
the aggressions, incursions, inroads, attacks, and 
outrages of the Mexican forces, acting in obedience 
to the commands of the constituted authorities of 
the Mexican government. Could any doubt exist 
that they were in fact and truth in a state of war?— 
In his conscience he could not resist the conviction 
that they were as virtually, as effectually in a state 
of war, as if Mexico had six weeks ago declared 
war expressly against the United States. Ten years 
ago Mexico commenced hostilities against Texas; 
tbere were temporary suspensions of hostilities, but 
the war was renewed from time p time: those ces- 

sations of arms were from time to tiine interrupted 
by renewed declarations of war and extermination 
against the inhabitants of Texas. How long was it 
necessary (hen to pause aud to consider whether 
there was war or not? How long was the congress 
of the United States to ponder? Were they to re- 
gard the declaration of Mexico, pronounced by the 
chief officer or usurper of her government, as hav- 


ing no force on the ground that he had no authority: 


to declare war?—that it belonged only to congress 

to declare it? So long as they held that as the rule 

of their action, so long would they find themselves 

. deceived. So long as he could delude them with 
professions of peace, so long would he continue those 

rofessions, while his acts would continue to be acts 
of hostality and violence. 

He had not risen for the purpose of occupying the 
time of the senate in any lengthened speech. 
would be glad if the bill were put in such a form as 
would meet the wishes of eyery honorable senator. 
He would be entirely willing to gratify them by first 
taking up, if they pleased, the subject of appropria- 
tion, of fuspishing® the adequate means for resist- 
ance, If he were assured that the declaration of war 
would promptly follow; but if they were to vote 
supplies of munitions ol war and men for the mere 
purpose of marching to the Rio del Norte, and 
there halting, he could not subscribe to any mea- 
sure of the kind. He could not assent to it, because 
be thought it would be utterly uscless. If they in- 
tended to act at all, they ought to act as though 


He 


other feeling than a feeling of resentment, we should 
not, through a mistake pity, withhold our hands 
from inflicting chastisement. , Having received 
wrongs at her hands, it was ‘our duty to redress 
those wrongs. Injury having been inflicted by 
Mexico, she ought to be punished. Her inso- 
lence ought not to be tolcrated. She ought to be 
made aware that we could not only repel insult, but 
also punish it. 


He was prepared to vote fora declaration that we 
were in a state of war, and the measures necessari- 
ly consequent upon such declarations could be im- 
mediately adoped and carried into execution. Per- 
haps the next intelligence received would be that 
advantuge had been taken of our inactivity, and 
some new outrage perpetrated more seriously in- 
volving the national honor and dignity than any 
which had yet reached our ears. We would then 
be prepared to act decisively, no doubt. Then why 
not act at once? The officers of the Mexican go- 
vernment announced her to be in a state of war:— 
where, then, was the ground for hesitation? When 
they were informed that an experienced officer, an 
experienced military commander, had been dis: 
patched to the frontier with orders from the govern- 
ment to assume the command, to supersede an offi- 
cer already there, and to assume the responsibility 
of the prosecution of the war, did senators believe 
it was without a definitive object? Did they believe 
it was to repel invasion alone that be was sent, and 
not to commit aggression? Was not the crossing of 
the Rio Grande by the Mexican forces of itself an 
act of war? Was not the entering our territory by 
an armed force an act of war? However the deci- 
sion might hereafter be in regard to the precise ex- 
tent of our territory, the Mexicans knew full well 
that the river had been assumed as the boundary.— 
Up to the time of annexation it had been so consid- 
ered, and, more than that, the Mexicans had never 
once established a military encampment on the east 
side of the river; it had never been held, even by 
themselves, to be within the limits of Mexico, other- 
wise than up on the ridiculous ground of claiming the 
whole of Texas to be theirs. 


They had marched across the river in military 
array—they had entered upon American soil with 
a hostile design. Was this not war? And now were 
senators prepared to temporize and to predicate the 
action of this governament upon that of the Mexican 
government, as if the latter was a systematic, regu- 
lar, and orderly government? He, for one, was not 
prepared to do so. How many revolutions had that 
government undergone within the last three years? 
Not less than three, with another now in embryo.— 
Perhaps the next arrival might bring us news of ano- 
ther change, and that the American army on the 
Rio del Norte had been destroyed while awaiting 
the action of the Mexican government, in the sup- 
position that it was a regularly constituted govern- 
ment, instead of being a government of brigands and 
despots, ruling with a rod of iron, and keeping faith 
with no other nation, and heaping indignities upon 
the American flag. A siate of war now existed 
as perfect as it could be after a formal declaration 
or recognition of a state of war by the congress of 
the United States. Their activo bad been continually 
indicative of a state of war, and the question now 
was, whether the government of the United States 
would respgnd to that action, and visit the aggressors 
with punishment. 

Mr. Mangum said the evidence of the existence of 
war, which had just been presented by the hovora- 
ble senator from Texas, was not in consonance with 
the American idea of war, or at least oot with what 
was the American idea whea the question of annex- 
ation was under discussion bere, at two several ses- 
sions of the congress of the United States. And he 
assumed that such was not now the idea of a state of 
war on the part of the government, or those who 
held the political power and authority; for, if there 
was any one thing, above all others, that was re- 
pelled and repudiated at the time of the annexation, 
it was that we should thereby acquire a war. He 
thought that the opinion did not exist with any one 
who favored the measure of annexation, that we 
should, as a consequence of the consummation of 


| 
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that measure, assume a war. Nor did he believe 
that such was the opinien of the Mexican govern- 
ment. He thought that the 5 which had 
juat been translated by the honorable chairman of 
tho committee on military sffairs, was clear and 
conclusive on that point. Did not the present head 
of the Mexican government assume that there wae 
a state of peace between the two eountries? He | 
disclaimed clearly and distinctly the power, as the 
executive head of the government, of putting the 
hation in a state of war with the United States; and 
alluded to the assembling of a new congress, when ` 
the question should be referred to them. He offer- 
ed, then, as proof that a state of war did not exist, 
not only the American sentiment and the sentiment 
of all those gentlemen who were favorable to an- 
nexation, but the sentiment of :the chief executive 
officer of the Mexican government; all going to 
show that a state of war did not exist anterior to 
the recent acts of hostility on the banks of the Rio 
del Norte. Therefore the question was reduced to 
the point whether, in consequence of those acts of 
hostility, as far as we had evidefce of them, war 
did exist. War as had been justly remarked, was 
an emanation of the will of the sovereign power.— 
Aud he appes led io the honorable chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations to inform them ia 
what document could be found the proof—for as yet 
no opportunity had been afforded tu examine the 
documents—that Mexico had assented to any act 
of hostility which might be denominated a state of 
war. l 


But he had risen principally for the purpose of re- 
questing the honorable senator from Delaware to 
withdraw his motion to strike out and insert; because 
in that form the question was indivisible; but if it 
were made simply to strike out, then the question as 
to the matter which should be inserted might under- 
go any modification which, in the sense of the senate, 
seemed necessary. And he was frank to say that in 
this state of the question it was utterly repugnant to 
his sense of propriety and prudence to declare that 
the country was in a state of war, or to recognize a 
state of war in any form. 

It was very desireable, however, that our troops 
should be enabled to act, and not be confined to the 
left bank of the Rio Grande, for he knew well the 
inefficiency of an army in the predicament in which 
ours was now 3 But, to repeat what had al- 
ready been said, suppose it should occur that there 
should be a disavowal on the part of the Mexican 
government of the acts of aggression, where would 
then be the evidence of a state of war? In what 
predicament would they be placed in case they had 
declared that thé.country was in a state of war 
Or had recognised the existence of a war, which 
was in all respects equivalent to a declaration of 
war? But he was willing, if there should be a ne- 
cessity resulting either from a want of diavowal or 
a continuance of hostilities, by which it appeared 
that the sovereign authority of Mexico assented to 
the commission of acts of aggression, he was willin 
in such oase to confide to the executive the power ot 
directing the, American troops to proceed to the very 
seat of empire, and he was willing to grant all the . 
means that might be deemed necessary in supplies of 
men and money. He hoped the honorable senator ` 
would withdraw his proposed amendment, and make 
a motion simply to strike out. 


_Mr. Clayton said he had no care as to the form of 
his motion; he was willing in that respect to satisfy 
the wishes and to meet the views of the senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun) and from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Mangum.) He had himself sup: 
posed it would be better to unite the motions to 
strike out and insert; and if any gentleman on the 
other side would prefer that the motion should be 
made in that form, Mr. C. would conform himself 
to their wishes; if not, he would withdraw his 
former motion and substitute a motion to strike out 
only. 

Mr. McDuffie inquired whether it would not be in 
order to strike out the preamble? He knew of no 
rule which prevented a motion in committee to 
amend any part of a bill, When, indeed, amends 
ments were reported from a committéé of the whole 
to the senate, there might be arule which required 
that the senate should first take up and act upon the 
amendments made to the body of the bill and after- 
wards act upon the preamble; and there was a good 
reason for this, because modifications of the bill itself 
might require corresponding alterations in the pre- 
amble; but the reason did not apply here, and the 
rule ought not. He hoped the motion would first be 
made to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. Clayton said he had made that motion, but it 
had been ruled out of order. 

After a brief discussion on the point of order, in 
which Messrs. Crittenden, Mangum, Calhoun, and 
Davis took part— | 
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The Chair adhered to its decision that the pream- 
ble must be considered last. l : 

The question then recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Clayton, to strike out in the first section the words 
“to prosecute said war to a speedy and successful 
termination”— 

Mr. Archer said that he had not the least doubts 
in the world that war de facto did now exist; but as 
10 the historical matters which had been referred to 
by the honorable senator from Texas. and which he 
had adverted to in order to show that war had ex- 
isted between Mexico and the United States ever 
since the annexation of Texas, he should be incon- 
sistent with himself if he did not now admit this to 
be the case; because be had formerly insisted upon 
it when the question of the admissio® of Texas had 
been before the senate. Nevertheless, he could not 
vote against the motion to strike out. His own per- 
sonal opinion was, that circumstance showed that 
congress would be perfectly authorised in now mak- 
ing a declaration of war, so as to legalize the pro- 
ceeding of:our citizens, and give a qonstitutional 
form to the war which did already exist in point of 
fact; and he was willing to give his vote for such a 
measure because he had no idea of voting large sup- 
plies of money to carry on a war unless that war 
was sanctioned by the government. The reason 
why he was not willing to give that vote noW Was, 
because he desired that in every declaration Of War 
there should be, as far as possible, a thorough Unani- 
mity on the part of congress; but he now saw great 
diversity of opinion on the question whether a state 
of war did or did not exist. He differed with the 
senator from South Carolina. 


Mr. Calhoun here interposed to say that he had 
not said, and did not new say, but what congress 
might think it proper to declare war, and might be 
justified in making that declaration; but what he did 
say was, that a state of war did not at present exist, 
so far as he had any evidence of the fact. 

Mr. Archer admitted that war de jure did not ex- 
ist. War was a state of legal condition, and it could 
only happen by the recognition or act of the go- 
vernment. This government had not put the coun- 
try into that state, and therefore, legally and con- 
stitutionally speaking, war did not exist. Io that 
portion he agreed with tha honorable senator.— 

ar de jure did not exist, but war de facto did exist; 
and the question was whether congress should unite 
the two. He concurred with the senator now, 
though he did not this morning. He should vote, 
therefore, for the motion to strike out, but coald 
not have done so without this open avowal of his 
sentiments. He was willing, before voting to de- 
clare war, to wait for further advices from the fron- 
tier, and for a more mature discussion of the ques- 
tion. But he thought that if we voted ten millions 
and fifty thousand men, we ought to give legal cha- 
racter to the object for which that vote was made. 
He could not, therefore, act without further infor- 
mation, and such information as should satisfy all.— 
If the gentlemen on the other side desired unanimity, 
they should concede sufficient delay to have the re- 
port of a committee. 

Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, had not seen the do- 
cuments accompanying the message, but, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia had seen them, he desired to 
ask that gentleman whether the Mexican govern- 
ment, in its correspondence with ours, had not de- 
clared that it would consider the annexation of 
Texas as tantamount to war? and whether, since the 
annexation, it had not declared that war actually 
existed? and whether, instead of our being in a state 
of peace with Mexico, the Mexican congress had not 
declared that annexation would be taken as a decla- 
ration of war? | 

Mr. J. considered that war de facto did now exist. 
He was therefore not only ready to 92 * invasion, 
but prepared to prosecute the war. He was ready 
to vote the declaration in the bill that war with Mex- 
ico did now exist; and, further than that, he was pre- 
pared to vote a declaration of war. 

Mr. Pennybacker said, as the question was one of 
great importance, he would assign very briefly the 
reasons for his vote. : 

It is not necessary (said Mr. P.) to the existence 
of a state of war, that war should be declared by 
both, or by even either of the contending parties. — 
There is the highest authority on national law for 


the support of this position. 

Bynkershoek (says Chancellor Kent, in his Com- 
mentaries on American law) has devoted an entire 
chapter to this question, and he maintains that a de- 
claration of war is not requisite by the law of na- 
tions, and that, though it may very properly be 
made, it cannot be required as a matter of right.— 
The practice rests entirely on manners and magna- 
nimity, and it was borrowed from the ancient Ro- 
mans. All that he contends for is, that a demand of 
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what we conceive to be due should be previously made. 
We are not bound to accompany that demand with 
threats of hostility, or to follow A with a public de- 
claration of war, and he cites many instances to 
show that, within the two last centuries, wars have 
been frequently commenced without a previous de- 
claration. Since the time of Bynkershoek (continues 
he) it has become settled, by the practice of Europe, 
that war may lawfully exist by a declaration which 
is unilateral only, or without a 
side. It may begin with mtdual hostilities. Since the 
peace of Versailles, in 1763, formal declarations of 
war of every kind seem to have been discontinued, 


and all the necessary and legitimate consequences of 


war flow at once from a state of public hostilities, 
duly recognised, and explicitly announced, by a do- 
mestic manifesto or stage paper. In the war between 
England and France, m 1778, the first public act on 
the part of the English government was recalling its 
minister, and that single act was considered by France 
as a breach of peace between the two nations. There 
was no other declaration of war, though each govern- 
ment afterwards published a manifesto in vindication 
of its claims and conduct. The same thing may be 
said of the war which broke out in 1793, and again 
in 1803; and, indeed in the war of 1756—though a 
solemn and formal declaration of war, in the ancient 
style, was made in June, 1756—vigorous hostilities 
had been carried on between England and France 
for a year preceding. Io the war declared by the 
United States against England in 1812, hostilities 
were immediately commenced on our part as soon as 
the act of congress was passed, without waiting to 


communicate to the English government any notice of 


our inlentions. 


To the same effect (said Mr. P.) is the authority 
of Sir W. Scott, one of the most distinguished 


judges who ever presided in the High Court of Ad- 


miralty in the kingdom of Great Britain. He says: 
“But it is said that the two countries were not, in 
reality, in a stale of war, because the declaration was 
unilateral only. I am, however, perfectly clear that 
it was not less a war on that account, for war may 
exist withont a declaration on either side. It is so 
laid down by the best writers on the law of nations. 
A declaration of war by one country only is not, as 
has been represented, a mere challenge, to be ac- 
cepted or refused at pleasure. It proves the exist- 
ence of actual hostilities on one side at least, and puts 
the other party also into a state of war, though be 
may, perhaps, think proper to act on the defensive 
only.” 


From these- authorities (said Mr. P.) it is clear 
that war may exist, though there may have been no 
declaration of it. r i 

Now, if this be so, it follows necessarily that the 
existence of a war may be proved by evidenoe other 
than a declaration of it. A declaration of war, to 
be sure, is the best evidence of a state of war, for it is 
conclusive upon the subject, and leaves nothing to 
presumption; but, as war may exist without such de- 
claration, it follows, of course, that it may be proved 
by other evidence. 

What is the evidence then. before us that war ex- 
ists between the United States and Mexico? 


Tt will be remembered by the senate that, for 
years long past, Mexico has entertained hostile feel- 
ings towards the United States. She has charged 
our citizens with wrenching from her the territory 
of Texas. Nay, she has charged our government 
with conniving at it, if not in fact instigating it. 
She protested against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, and gave formal notice to the govern- 
ment here that, if the joint resolutions should be 
passed by eongress admitting Texas into the Union, 
she would consider that act an act of war. On the 
passage of the resolutions her minister here, by or- 
der of his government, demanded his passports, and 
indignantly withdrew from the country, breathing 
vengeance against the United States. In return, our 
minister at Mexico was refused all official intercourse 
with that government, and was in effect driven from 
their country; thus terminating, by the acts*of Mexi- 
co, all diplomatic intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. Afterwards she occupied a hostile attitude to 
wards the United States, marshalling and organizing 
armies, issuing proclamations, and avowing the In- 
tention to make war on the United States, either by 
an open declaration of war, or by invading Texas. 
These are matters of history, (said Mr. P.) and 
would be evidence in a court of justice, and much 
more are they so in a political body. 2 

Notwithstanding these things (said Mr. P.) the 
president of the United States, actuated by a strong 
desire to establish peace with that country on the 
most liberal and honorable terms, actually sought a 
re-opening of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, and sent a minister there; and how was he 
treated? He was refused to be received—not only 
once, but twice, and he was thus compelled to leave 


declaration on either 
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the country. These acts of hostile character were 
followed up by a concentration of military ſorces on 

the right bank of the Rio del Norte, in the town and 
vicinity of Matamoros, on the immediate boundary 
between the two countries. Our t were order- 
ed to that boundary to repel the threatened invasion, 
and they posted themselves immediately opposite 
the enemy on the American side of the river. The 
Mexican general in command notified the American 
general to break up hie camp within twenty-four 
hours or war would he the result. Nay, he notified 
him to retire beyond the Nueces river, and in the 

event of his not complying arms would decide the 
question. Why was this demand made if war was 
not intended? Did he expect to intimidate the Ame- 
rican forces and cause them to ingloriously flee?. No; 
no one can believe that. Why was the demand 
made then? It was mado because the law of nations 

required that it should be made before there could be 
lawfully a resort to arms. I have already said that 
Bynkershoek contends that, though a declaration of 
war is not necessary to justify aggression, yet “a de- 
mand of what we conceive to be due should be previous 
ly made.” Here was the demand made; and it was 

conceived to be due by the Mexican general that our 
troops should decamp and retire beyond the Nueces. 

In a short time after this (only a few days) the Mexi- 
can general was changed and another appointed to 
his place—that was Gen. Arista, the most skilful 
aod accomplished of all the Mexican generals. He 
informed General Taylor “that he considered hos- 
tilities bad commenced, and he should prosecute 
them accordingly.” On that day his forces were 
sent across the river into the territory of the United 
States with the avowed purpose of prosecuting the 

war, and on that very day the hostile parties met 
and sixty dragoons - of the American army, including 
officers and men, were killed and taken prisoners, Is 
not this war? What evidence will be required of 
the existence of war? If Mexico is not bound to 
make a declaration of war before war can properly 
be said to exist, what other evidence can possibly be 
expected of the existence of a state of war? To. Mr. 
P.’s mind the evidence was complete to show that a 
state of war actually existed. ` 


But gentlemen say war can only be made by the 
sovereign authorities of the two nations, and that in 
this case it does not appear that that portion of the 
two governments which represents the sovereign 
power, quoad this thing of making war, has assented 
to the hostilities existing. Why, how is it, so far as 
we are concerned? Our territory has been invaded, 
and we have been solemnly informed that the ques- 
tion between the two nations can only be settled by 
arms.” Now, the constitution of the United States 
declares that “the president of the United States 
shall be the commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
of the United States.” If the country be invaded, 
what is his duty? It is to defend it. His duty as 
commander-in-chief requires him to defend it. When 
he does defend it, iheretore, does he act without au- 
thority from the sovereign power of the state? Ho 
acts but in pursuance of his constitutional duty, and 
when he so actshe represents the sovereign power 
of the state. 


But, more than this, (said Mr. P.) the constitution 
empowers congress “to provide for calling forth the 


militia to suppress insurrection and repel invasion;” . 


and they have executed this power by passing laws 
upon the subject. They have authorized the presi- 
dent, (whenever the United States shall be invaded, 
or be in imminent danger of invasion from any fo- 
reign nation or Indian tribe, to call forth such num- 
ber of the militia of the state or states, most conve- 
nient to the place of danger or scene of action, as 
he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, and 
to issue his orders for that purpose to such officer or 
officers of the militia as he shall think proper.“ — 
Now, when the country is invaded, and he acts un- 
der this law, does he not act by the authority of the 
sovereign power of the nation? Has not the power 
so to act been delegated to him by the sovereign 
power itself? l 

So far as the United States are, then, concerned 
in repelling invasion, the president acts as the repre~ 
sentative of the nation; and this without a formal 
declaration of war, by congress, to enable him ta da 
so. Such declaration of war is unnecessary to eng- 
ble him to do so. He has already the power to da 
so; and the constitution makes it his duty to exercise 
it. Indeed, under the law of nations, a declaration 
of war was never necessary in a case of defensive 
war. Vattel says: He who is attacked, and only 
waist defensive war, needs not make any hostile 
declaration; the state of warfare being sufficiently 
ascertained by the enemy's declaration, of open hax 
tilities. In modern times, hawever, the savereign, 
who is attacked, seldam omits to declare war in hit 
turn, whether from an idea of dignity, or for the di- 
rection of his subjects.” It is only in the case of of- 
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fensive war, ot the commencement of war on the 
part of the United States, that congress is called 
upon “to declare war,” before the state of war can 
properly exist. i b 
Then how is it with Mexico? (said Mr. P.) It is 
said that it does uot appear that the sovereign power 
of Mexico has authorized these hostilities; that the 
nation way disclaim the acts of the general; and that 
in that case there would be no war. Now, can any 
one, im view of the whole conduct of Mexico, sup- 
pose for a moment that this is possible? The gener- 
al was changed, in the face of our troops, and b 
whose authority was this done? Does not this loo 
like as if the finger of the government was in this 
matter? There is no need of a declaration of war, 
on the part of Mexico, to prove that war does ac- 
tually exist. They are not bound to furnish us with 
evidence that the war does exist. How, then, can 
we determine upon what they have resolved to do, 
except through the acts of their legally appointed 
officers? We are not bound to wait until they fur- 
nish us with evidence of their intent to strike before 


we can say that war exists. Every presumption of 


law, and of common sense, is in favor of the idea, 
that so much military 
such fearful responsibilities, were never made and 


assumed without the direction of the proper authori- 
We must hold na- 
tions bound for such acts of their officers, or other- 


ties in the republic of Mexico. 


wise there would be no security for the peace of the 
world. 

War then exists, and shall we not say so? The 
highest considerations of policy and justice require 


us to do so. It is necessary that we should do so to 


apprize our own people at home and abroad of their 


new relations and duties, growing out of this state of 


war. It is necessary that we should do so to apprize 


neutral nations of the fact, to enable them to con- 
form their conduct to the rights belonging to the new 
state of things. And it is necessary that we should 
do so, in order to obviate all difficulty, when we come 
to treat of the right to seize certain things which 
neutral persons are carrying to the enemy, and of 
what is termed contraband, in time of war. Enter- 
Mr. P. said he was opposed 
to all amendments which should be offered to the 
bill, having for their objects the striking out of any 
most truly, that 


taining these opinions, 


portion of the bill which asserts, 


war does exist, and he should vote accordingly. 


Mr. Cass said: I do not rise to detain the senate 
long, nor to enter into any protracted discussion of 
} I have but 
and l shall say that speedily. In the 
t eal 
which has been made to this side of the chamber 
he honorable senator from Delaware. [Mr. 
J. M. Clayton.) He desires that portion of the bill 
which asserts that the existence of a war between 
e U : brought on by the ag- 
gression of the latter, should be passed by for the 
present, and that we should now confine ourselyes 
to a consideration of the measures necessary for the 
defence of the country. For my own part I should 
be happy to take the course indicated by the senator 
us to adopt, were 
a | higher considera- 
tions. If we appropriate money and raise men for 
i we place 
honorable 


the subject now under consideration. 
little to say, | 
first place, sir, I desire to answer the ap 


by the 


the United States and Mexico, 


from Delaware, and which he asks 
] not prevented from doing so by 


the mere purpose of repelling an invasion, 
ourselves in the very position which the 
senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun, ] deemed 


yesterday the proper one, and to which I then ex- 


Ne and yet feel, insuperable objections, A 
exican army is upon our soil. Are we to confine 


our efforts to repelling them? Are we to drive them 


to the border, and then stop our pursuit, and allow 
them to find a refuge in their own territory?) And 


what then? To collect again and cross our frontiér 


at some other point, and again torenew the same 
scenes, to be followed by a similar immunity? What 
sort of a condition of things would this be, sir? The 
advantages would be altogether on the side of the 
Mexicans, while the loss would be altogether ours. 
Their army is maintained at any rate, and it would 
cost them little more to renew and continué these 
border contests than to keep 
cantonments, While We must spread troops along our 


border, and hold them in readiness to meet these in- 


vasions at whatever 
Now, sir, no vote of mine shall 
this situation. 
ties will not be contined to operations by laad. Are 
we to suffer their privateers to spread themselves 
over the ocean, to capture our sailors and vessels, 


place my country in 


and to ruin our commerce? This state of things, I, 

i mee promptitude and, 
Mexico has attacked the United States 
1 herself in a belligerent attitude. And 


for one, am disposed to meet with 
P; 1 


* — 9 the consequences of her own 


arade and preparation, and 


by which it is supported. 


their troops in their 


point they may be attempted.— 


And besides, these Mexican hostili- 


Another country can, at its pleasure, terminate the 
relations of peace with us, and substitute for these 
the relations of war with their legitimate cosequen- 
ces. War may be commenced with or without a 


reasons, sir, while we A e 
country, I am for making the 


defence effectual by not only driving off the enemy, 


but by following them into their own territory, and 


by dictating a peace even in the capital, if it be ne- 
cessary: But, sir, why does the honorable senator 
from Delaware ask the separation, and request us 
to postpone our decision upon the relative condition. 
of this country and Mexico, while we provide only 
for driving the invaders from our soil? He says, sir, 

that he desires time to examine the documents which 

the president has submitted to us, before he can de- 
cide whether there is a state of war between the 
United States and Mexico. I cannot conceive, sir, 
that any delay can be necessary for this purpose.— 
The main facts are indisputable. They are before 

the senate, before the country, and before the world. 

A Mexican army has passed our boundary, and is now 

upon the soil of the republic. Our troops have been 
attacked, captured, and killed. Out army is surround- 

ed, and efforts are making to subdue them. Now sir, 
no documents are necessary to establish these facts, 
and they, it seems to me, are all that can be neces- 
sary to justify the statement of the president of the 
existence of war, and our concurrence in his re- 
commendation, If, indeed, the object be to exam- 
ine the conduct of the executive, to ascertain whe- 
ther this condition of things is to be attributed to 
bim, then, undoubtedly, a careful examination of 
the documents would be necessary. And from irdi- 
cations already given, I presume that such an inves- 
tigation will be entered upon. For one, l am pre- 
pared to enter into it, and I will venture to predict 
that the more severe it is, the more triumphant for 
the administration will be the result. But the sub- 
ject- may well give way to this. Let us postpone 
that inquiry till we are provided for the defence of 
the couutry and the vindication of our honor That 
course seems to me to be equally indicated by duty, 
by policy, and by patriotism. And now, sir, permit 
me to advert to another branch of this subject.— 
Strange doctrines have been heard yesterday and to- 
day, such as have been presented, neither by the his- 
tory of our own country, nor that of any other.— 
Among those who oppose the course of the execu- 
tive, there seems to be an important difference of 
opinion on some of the principles which should re- 
gulate our conduct. By some it has been contended 
the invasion of the Mexican army ss not an act of 


war, because we have no proof that it was commit- 


ted by the order of the Mexican government. While 
others, and among them the distinguished senator 
from South Carolina maintain, that no act of another 
country can create a state of war with this unless 
such war be declared by congress. Now, sir, it 
seems to me that this pretension is equally danger- 
ous in its conclusions, and unsound in the reasoning 
If 1 understood the hon. 
orable senator yesterday, he considers there are 
three conditions in which our country may be 
placed with relation to another. A state of peace, 
of war, and of hostilities. This, to mesir, is a new 
division of the principle of intercommunication be- 
tween different countries. War I understand, and 
peace 1 understand, and the rights and duties which 
they bring with them. But a state of bostilities, as 
conmradistinguished from these relations, is a new 
chapter in the law of nations to nie. I suppose, 
heretofore, that if we were not at peace with a coun- 
try, we were at war with it. I had to learn that 
there was an intermediate stale creating new rights 
and duties which I am afraid it will be difficult to 
find unless a new Grotius starts up upon the occa- 
sion. The senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] has 
correctly stated that there may be war without hos- 
tilities, and hostilities without war. Belligerent op- 
erations may be temporarily suspended, anu there 
may be acts of aggression, which may be called hos- 
tilities, which may be committed without the autho- 
rity of a government. Rencontres, for instance, 
between ships of war, or predatory incursions across 
the boundary of a country. But there can be no hos- 


tilities undertaken by a government which do not 


constitute a state of war. War is in fact, sir, crea- 
ted by an effort made by one nation to injure ano- 
ther. One party may make a war, (hough it re- 
quires two parties to make a peace. The senator 


from South Carolina contends that as congress alone 
dave a right, by the constitution, to declare war, 
therefore there can be no war till it is thus declared. 


There is here a very obvious error. It is certain 
that congress alone has the right to declare war.— 
That is, there is no other aulhority in the United 
States, which, on our part, can change the relations 


of peace with another country into those of war.— 
No authority but congress can commence an aggres- 


But another country can commence a 


firs war. 
war against us without the co-operation of congress. 


previous declaration, It may be commenced by a 
manifesto announcing the fact to the world, or by 
hostile attacks by land or sea. The honorable send- 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Pennybacker] has well stated 


the modern practice of nations upon this subject.— 
He has referred both to facts and authorities show- 
ing that acts of hostility with or wiihout a public de- 
claration constitute a state of war. It was thus the 
war of 1756 commenced. It was thus, I believe, 
was commenced the war between England and 
France during our revolution. The peace of Ami- 
ens was terminated by an act of hostility, and not 
by a public manifesto. The capture of the Danish 
fleet was preceded by no declaration of the mten- 
tions of the British government. Our own war of 
1812 was declared on the 18th of June. ‘Phe mani- 
festo of the prince regent, declaring war against us, 
was not issued til!) January 10th, 1813. And yet 
long before that our borders had been penetrated in 
many directions, an army had been subdued and cap- 
tured, and the whole territory of Michigan had been 
overrun and seized. All these facts prove conclu- 
sively that it 1 a state of hostilities that produces 
war, and not nat formal declaration. Any other 
construction would lead to this practical absurdity. 
England, for instance, by an act of hostility or by a 
public declaration announces that she is at war with 
us. If the view presented by the honorable senator 
from South Carolina is correct, we are not at war 
with her till congress has acted upon the subject.— 
One party then is at war, while the other is at peace; 
or, at any rate, in this new intermediate state of hos- 
lilities, before unknowm to the world. Now, sir, it 
is very clear that Mexico is at war with us, we at 
war wilh her. If she terminates the peaceful rela- 
tions between the two countries, they are terminated 
whether we consent or not. The new state of things 
thus created does not depend upon the will of con- 
gress. The two nations are at war, because one of 
them has chosen to place them both in that attitude. 
But, sir, it is contended by some of the senators that, 
in the present case, there is no evidence that the in- 
vasion of our territory has been authorized by the 
Mexican government; and until that authority is 
shown, the act itself does not constitute a state of 
war. Ihave already said, sir, that there may be ac- 
cidental or unauthorized rencontres which do not 
therefore constitute war. The case of the “Little 
Belt” was of that description, But the nature and 
circumstances of an aggression sufficiently indicate 
its true character and consequences. A Mexican 
army invades our territory. The president calls up- 
on congress for the necessary means to repel and 
punish this act of aggression. And we are met for- 
sooth at the very threshold of our proceedings that 
it does not appear that this invasion has been com- 
mitted by the authority of the Mexican government. 
Why, sir, what evidence is required under such cir- 
cumstances? Do you want such as is required by a 
county court in mvestigating a claim for fifty dol- 
lars? Must we have a certificate from a justice of 
the peace of Mexico that the president of that re- 
public has directed this attack upon our territory.— 
And whatever evidence may be required, how long 
are we to wait for it? How far may the invadera 
march before we are satisfied that we are at war 
with Mexico? Why, sir, such a state of things must 
be judged by moral evidence, by the circumstances 
attending it. It might be enough to say that the in- 
vasion itself throws the responsibility upon the Mex- 
ican government, and is a sufficient justification for 
us in holding that government accountable. The 
negative proof is not upon us. The moral presump- 
tion is sufficient for our action. But, sir, there is 
much more than the bare fact of invasion to justify 
the conclusion that we are at war with Mexico.— 
The government of that country has protested ever- 
since the first project of the annexation of Texas, 
and has announced its completion as a casus belli.— 
They have withdrawn their minister from the Uni- 
ted States, and broken off all diplomatic relations 
with us. They have refused to recognize, and have 
treated with contumely our minister charged with 
full powers to adjust all matters in dispute, and 
whom they solemnly promised to receive. They 
have collected an army upon our frontier, and have 
sent to assume its command one of the first military 
officers in the republic. He summoned General 
Taylor to ‘retire, or that war would immediately 
commence. His summons being disregarded, he 
commenced the ng in force into our 
territory, by attacking our troops, and by surround- 
ing our army. Now, sir, l appeal to every senator 
on the other side of the chamber, if he does not he- 
lieve that all this has been done by order of the 
Mexican government. I presume there is not a man 
within the sound of my voice who will not say that 
in his opinion, the Mexican general has acted under 
ions of the Mexican government. 


the direct instructic 
And are we now to be told sir, that we must sit still 


pied Google 
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and no war will exist between the two countries.. 
Now 1 ask what will be the consequences of the re- 
cognition of a state of war? The senator has alluded 
to the withdrawal of the Mexican minister, and the 
rejection of ours. But has not our commerce with 
Mexico been undisturbed? The presumption of the 
senator then is refuted by the continuance of the dis- 
charge of the functions of our consuls. The rejec- 
tion or withdrawal of a minister is no evidence of 
the existence of any war—it affords no presumption 
of such a state of war. But { was about to allude 
to the consequences of a recognition of the exist- 
ence of war. At once an end would be put to the 
subsisting treaties. Most conveniently for Mexico, 
the accumulated claims of eur citizens would be 
obliterated—the property and lives of our citizens in 
Mexico would be at her mercy. It is said that Mexi- 
can privateers may be already on the seas. That 
cannot be, unless the hostilities have been recognised 
by the government. The evidence thus far is other- 
wise. The Mexican government will be answerable 
for every aggression upon our commerce, if made 
before a declaration of war. And for what are all 
thése consequences to be incurred? Why, that we 
may chastise the Mexican army, and Mexico in all 
her parts and portions if she avows the act. But ia 
absence of all evidence that this is the act of Mexi- 
co—with evidence looking the other way—is it pro- 
per, is it wi -s. rs it justifiable in us to make a pre- 
mature declaration that war does exist? 


Mr. J. Mf. Clayton rose to reply to the senator 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) He appealed to the 
opposite side, and asked them to wait at least till the 
evidence transmitted by the president was printed.— 
The senator from Michigan said he was satisfied of 
the fact. But he was satisfied without evidence— 
with nothing but newspaper reports. He was wil- 
ling to “go it blind.” He contended that there was 
no evidence before them to enable them to make up 
an honest opinion on the subject. He hoped that the 
majority would not exercise a power which they 
would not desire to be employed against them. Let 
them recollect that the day might come when the 
majority would be on his side of the chamber. It 
might be that after examining the documents he (Mr. 
C.) would be willing to vote a declaration of war.— 
But he could not assent to that without examina- 
tion—without a fair opportunity of forming a judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Houston asked the senator from Delaware 
what evidence would satisfy him of the existence of 
a state of war. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton replied that authentic evidence 
of the fact that the hostilities had been sanctioned 
by the Mexican authorities, would satisfy him. But 
there was no such evidence before them now. It was 
a common thing for the Mexican government to dis- 
avow the acts of their generals. A general com- 
mitted an act to-day which the government diss- 
vowed to-morrow. If, after a declaration of war, 
or a recognition of a state of war by the congress of 
the United States, intelligence should be received of 
the fact that the Mexican government had disavow- 
ed the act of their military officers on the Rio 
Grande, how mortified would they all be, and how 
much would, they regret that they had not waited 
until they themselves had decided, after a deliberate 
examination, instead of precipitately rushing on a 
declaration of war. l 

Mr. Houston again rose, but yielded to— 

Mr. Westcott, who rose amid loud cries of ‘‘ques- 
tion,” and said that had he been called upon to vote 
on this bill on yesterday, he believed he should 
have voted against it. But calm and cool reflection 
since then had convinced him it was his duty to vote 
for it. He did not entirely approve of the phraseo- 
logy of the bill. This was, however, no time for 
verbal criticism. Immediate, prompt, decisive ac 
tion was demanded. His vbjection to the bill was 
not that which had been urged. It was entirely dil- 
ferent. He was not disposed, (as this bill seemed to 
do,) to throw upon Mexico the commencement of this 
war. He preferred that this government, instead of 
the declaration in this bill that “war existed,” and 
“by the act of Mexico,” should make an indepen- 
dent, affirmative, positive, and unequivocal declara- 
tion of war against that government. He felt as- 
sured that the past conduct of Mexico towards the 
United States, ever since Mexico had claimed to be 
a distinct nation, if fairly exhibited to the civilized 
world, would fully Ir. such declaration. Yes, 
Mr. President, (said Mr. W.) if the soldiers of Mex- 
ico had not invaded Texas during the last month—if 
they had not murdered Col. Cross—if they had not 
killed Lieut. Porter—if they had not attacked Har- 
dee and Thornton; nay, if her present rulers were 
now to apologize and atone for these acts, there is 
ample cause for our declaring war agai st her, to be 
found in her past courses towards us. Sir, we have 
been most forbearing towards Mexico. We have al- 


trust the president with the necessary power to vin- 
dicate the country, and defend its honor. I believe 
he will execute his duties ably and patriotically.— 
Before I conclude, I beg leave to tender my thanks 
to the distinguished senator from Texas, (Mr. Hous- 
ton, ] for the patriotic sentiments he has this day ut- 
tered. He has shown us that he is as able to advo- 
cate the rights of his contry in counsel, as to main- 
tam them in arms. His name is connected with one 
of those impekishable deeds which connect them. 
selves with the fate of nations. He led the forces of 
his adopted country upon the day which secured 
their independence, and broke the power of Mexico. 
He had the rare good fortune to overthrow a hostile 
army, and to capture the chief magistrate of a hos 

tile nation. The Romans would have given him an 
ovation. We will give him what is better than that 
for a republican—a Rearty reception among ua, and 
the tribute of our thanks for bis worth and services. 


Mr. Berrien replied: If it were true, as had been 
stated by the senator, that the destiny of this country 
for a century depended on this queron surely that 
was not acy argument against due deliberation. It 
is too untruly represented to-day to justify me in re- 
cording my vote in silence. If the bill provided for 
a declaration of war, the argumént of the gentleman 
might be quite pertinent and proper. But that is not 
the question. No declaration of war is proposed by 
the bill. It proposes to recognize the existence of 
an antecedent state of war. I oppose the bill, first, 
because inconsistent with the truth; and secondly, 
because it involves consequences not to be properly 
hazarded by the existence of the case. We are, ac- 
cording to the bill, in a state of war without the oon- 
stitutional action of either government. How then? 
Must it not follow that the president of the United 
States and the president of Mexico have power to 
declare war? Is that true? You have it from both 
the gentlemen (Messrs. Pennybacker and Cass] that 
the power to declare war is vested in the congress 
of both nations. They have failed in showing that 
any modification of the law of nations justifies their 
assertion that war does actually exist. There was 
no analogy in the case put by the senator [Mr. Cass] 
of the bombardment of an English port by the Uni- 
ted States fleet. We deny that war existse—we ad- 
mit the existence of hostilities—the power of this 
government to repel them. But whether those hos- 
lilities are the act of the Mexican nation, or even of 
the Mexican president, we are utterly uninformed. 
The senator [Mr. Cass] states truly the law of na- 
tions with regard to hostilities. They are to be re- 
pelled at once. A formal declaration of war is not 
necessary. Suppose the Mexican general did not 
act under the authority of the constituted authorities 
of Mexico: would war exist even on the supposition 
of the senator from Mickigan? Certainly not. But 
he says the Mexican army has crossed the boundary 
of the United States. Is he prepared to show that 
the Del Norte is the boundary? 

Mr. Cass explained.—His idea was that the Mexi- 
cans had no right to attack the United States troops 
on that side of the river. 

Mr. Berrien.—The proposition of the senator is 
that war exists. How does he prove it?) Why, by 
the presence of a Mexican army around the United 
States army. Does he not thus decide the question 
of boundary? No. I beg to ask how that posses- 
sion was acquired, and by whom? It was by the 
march of the United States army into the territory. 
If conceding that it was a disputed territory, the 
right of Mexico was equal with that of the United 
States to enter the territory. If our possession was 
derived from marching our army there, cannot 
Mexico exercise the same right? Does priority in 
an act of hostility vest a national right? The argu- 
ment of the senator is that the march of the Mexi- 
can army was an act of hostility. If 80, I have de- 
monstrated that the march of the United States army 
was an equal act of hostility. War does not, then, 
exist by any act of the constituted authorities, in 
whose hands alone is the power to create war. In 
every aspect of the subject the proposition of the se- 
nator is unsustained, and we are not subject to the 
imputation of maintaining the ridiculous position 
that we are not competent to stop at the Rio Grande, 
and refrain from repelling invasion. The question 
whether the hostilities committed by the Mexican 
army against our army are to be repelled, is another 
and different question. I hold that there is nothing 
clearer than mat such invasion may be repelled by 
the most powerful means, by the pursuit of the in- 
vaders, and by all possible and necessary means to 
make the repulsion effectual, and for purposes of 
chastisement. A declaration of war is not necessa- 
ry for the purpose of arming us with all necessary 
power lo repel the invasion, and punish the aggres- 
sion. If recognised by the government of Mexico, 
then war does exist—i! not the hostility will have 
been committed by an officer of the Mexican army, 


tin we ascertain whether his acts have been avowed 
or disclaimed? No sir. A hostile army is in our 
country; our frontier has been penetrated; a foreign 
banner floats over the soil of the republic; our citi- 
zens have been killed, while defending their country; 
@ great blow has been aimed at us; and while we are 
talking and asking for evidence it may have been 
struck, and our army been annihilated. And what 
then? The triumphant Mexicans will march on- 
wards till they reach the frontiers of Louisiana, or 
till we receive such a formal certificate of the inten- 
tions of the Mexican government as will unite us 
in a determination to recognize the existence of the 
war, and to take the necessary measures to prose- 
cute it with vigor. It has indeed been suggested that 
acts of hostility to constitute a state of war must be 
directed by the legitimate authority of our country; 
and if not constitutional at home, they cannot be op- 
erative abroad. This is not the least strange among 
the strange principles we have heard advanced to- 
day. What have we todo with the constitution of 
Mexico? What have we to do with the powers of 
her president, or of-her congress? Ii is not for us to 
stop in the midst of our deliberations to turn over 
the pages of the last so—callec constitution of Mex- 
ico, and to seek how the powers of government are 
divided among its various functionaries, nor to in- 
quire what is the last pronunciamento, or who is the 
present dictator of that unhappy country. The 
changes, both of authority and authorities, are so ra- 
pid that it is difficult to keep pace with them. Who- 
ever directs the military power of the Mexican gov- 
ernment against us is, for our purposes, the represen- 
tative of the Mexican nation. hether he has at- 
tained that power by meal ene by false construc- 
don, or by an exercise of legitimate authority the 
responsibility of his country is the same. If a fleet 
of the United States should, by order of the presi- 
dent, bombard an English town, or commit any other 
act of aggression, certainly we should be held re- 
sponsible; and such acts of aggression would be con- 
sidered acts of war. Honorable senators have said 
that this act of aggression by the Mexican army may 
be unauthorized; and they demand of us, what would 
be the condition of the two countries if such should 
turn out to be the fact? Why, sir, the answer is 
equally clear and easy. If the Mexican government 
should disavow the act of invasion, withdraw their 
army, punish their general, and make proper satis- 
faction for the injury done, peace would be immedi- 
ately restored. But, until this is done, we have only 
to accept the state of war which is offerred to us, and 
act accordingly. I have no doubt but the boundary 
of Texas goes to the Rio de) Norte. But I do not 
place the justification of our government upon any 

uestion of title. Granting that the Mexicans have 
a claim to that country, as well as we, still the na- 
ture of the aggression is not changed. We were in 
the possession of the country. A possession obtain- 
ed without conflict. And we could not be divested 
of this possession but by our own consent, or by an 
actof war. The ultimate claim to the country was 
a question for diplomatic adjustment. Till that tuok 
place the possessive right was in us, and any attempt 
to dislodge us was a clear act of war. It appears to 
me, sir, that the present is a most important crisis 
in the history of this country—a crisis which is, per- 
haps, to affect our character, and our destiny for a 
long series of years. If we meet this act of aggres- 
sion promptly, vigorously, energetically, as becomes 
the representatives of a great apd spirited people, 
we shall furnish a lesson to the world which will be 
profitably remembered hereafter. But if we spend 
our time in useless discussion—if we adopt timid 
half-way measures—if we delay action, seeking lor 
further evidence, we shall exhibit counsels and con- 
duct whose effects will impress themselves upon 
many a chapter of our future history. Our institu- 
„tions have no admirers among the monarchical and 
aristocratical governments of the old world. Our 
condition and progress are a standing reproach to 
many of the political principles which are there 
practically adopted. The new doctrine of a balance 
of power on the American continent is an unerring 
indication of what they apprehend and what they 
design. We have but one safe course before us.— 
Let us put forth our whole strength. Let us organ- 

ize a force which will leave no doubt as to the re- 
suit. Let us enter the Mexican territory, and con- 

quer a peace at the point of the bayonet. Let us 

move on till we meet reasonable propusals from the 
_ Mexican government; and if these are not met this 

side of the capital, let us take possession of the city 

of Montezuma, and dictate our own conditions.— 

And I trust those conditions will be honorable and 

reasonable. If all this is done soon it will be weil 

done. But if delayed there will be other parties 

than Mexico who will soon mingle themselves in 

this affair. And the consequences may be felt 

throughout the civilized world. 1 am not afraid to 
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lowed our feelings for a. neighboring sister republic 
to restrain us from demanding and enforcing long 
ago reparation for her insults and outrages. The 
American people would not have submitted to the 
indignities they have patiently endured from Mexico, 
from any other government on God’s earth. They 
would have risen as one man to repel them years 
since... , nnn 
This forbearance has but emboldened Mexico to 
farther wrong. Her rulers have mistaken our sympa- 
thy for her difficulties and misfortunes, and our con- 
sideration of her weakness, for pusillanimity! It is 
time they should be undeceived. The world has 
been imposed upon with respect to the true causes 
of difference between Mexicoand the United States. 
The recent occurrences are but a drop in the bucket. 
Mexico has artfully sought to create the impression, 
that what she calls the ‘‘spoliation” of ‘Texas, is the 
origin and cause of these difficulties. Sir, (said Mr. 

+), before the Texas revolution, she had outraged 
our flag in her own ports, and on the high seas in the 
gulf. She had robbed and imprisoned our citizens; 
and even our diplomatic and consular agents in her 
jurisdiction were outraged and insulted in a manner 
which, by the acknowledged laws of nations, afford- 
ed tu us just cause for declaring wan against her. 
But we forbore to resort to this mode of redress.— 
We negotiated a sreaty with her, by which she en- 

aged to indemnify our citizens. She plighted her 
aith as a nation to do them justice—to pay for her 
spoliations of their property and outrages of their 
rights. Has she done so? No, sir! No, sir! She 
has ignominiously violated her plighted faith to them 
ide this government. She has dishonorably with- 


d from us the debt which she engaged to pay for 
their benefit. The president, in his message, states 
that these spoliation claims amount to upwards of 
$6,000,000. I believe, sir, that seven millions of 
dollars would not indemnify those American citizens 
who have suffered from the wrongs and outrages of 

that government. She ought in Tas to pay that 
amount, and this goyernment should compel her to 
pay it. Without referring to ber insults to our flag 
—the insults to our diplomatic and consular agents, 
or even the imprisonment of some of them and 
other American citizefis, we can find in her course 
with respect to the indemnity for these spoliations, 
and in the gross indignity castin the teeth of the 
American people, in the treatment of its accredited 
minister, (Mr. Slidell) this winter, after her invita- 
tion to send him, as all christendom will say, just 
cause for an affirmative declaration of war against 
her. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I am not for temporizing 
—for any half-way measures. I am in favor of such 
declaration; and, without reference to receut occur- 
rences, [ should be in favor of it. I care not if the 
Military chief who has usurped the reins of power 
in Mexico—l core not if this congress should disa- 
yow the acts of Generals Ampudia and Arista—if 
it should disgrace and punish these officers for their 
recent acts in the State of Texas—still, causes which 
would weigh with me as sufficient to justify this de- 
elaration, were not removed. Doubtless her rulers 
ore instigated by the emissaries of other govern- 
ments inimical to us. Their influence cannot be 
concealed. They are manifest. They will not de- 
ter me in the least degree from pursuing the path 
that I believe the honor of my country requires me 
to follow. Yj l 

Mr. President, I coincide fully in the distinction 
maintained on yesterday by the honorable senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun} between mere 
hostilities and war, according to the meaning of the 
federal constitution. No hostilities can be recognis- 
ed as war by this government, unless they have been 
declared by congress to constitute war. I hold, too, 
that it is important this distinction should be main- 
tained; as olherwise the acts of the executive may 


. : Greate war, and the wise constitutional provision, 


placing the paser of declaring war exclusively in 
congress will be a dead letter. I am, however, for 
congress in this case exercising its constitutional 

wer. As 1 before said, I should, after calm deli- 

ration on the subject, prefer an affirmative, une- 
quivocal declaration of war; but I am not disposed 
to be fastidious as to the mode. I should prefer a 
manifesto, stating our grievances to the world. But 
the effect of this bill, if it is passed, will bé the same 
as if ıt was such affirmative declaration. The act of 


war; because he n hosti 
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the world we are in earnest in this matter. 


Without it, and without the express authority of 
Congress, the president cannot issue commissions to 
privateers—issue letters df marque and reprisal— 
cannot authorize the blockade of the Mexican ports 
—cannot authorize the capture of Mexican vessels 
on the high seas as prizes of war. Without such 
declaration, Mexicans taken in arms after defeat in 
attacking our citizens or soldiers cannot be held by 
the executive authority as prisoners of war—treason 
in aiding her troops may even go unpunished; and 
above all, without the observance of the duties of 
other nations toward us, the duty of neutrality, so 
likely to be violated, could not be properly enforced. 
Without such declaration, Mexico may be supplied 
with arms, ammunition, and munitions of war by 
other nations; and if captured, they would not be 
liable to forfeiture as “contraband of war.” The de 

claration of war will in every way strengthen the 
executive arm in this contestat home, abroad, on 
the field of contest, and in these halls. It will in- 
crease the efficiency of the supplies of men and mo- 
ney we propose to give, three-fold. It will convince 
Other 
nations may profit by the information. 


Even if this matter with Mexico should, be settled 
in a month, the money we expended in warlike pre- 

arations may not be spent unprofitably. If war is 
formally declared, the contest with Mexico must be 
carried on by the rules of civilized warfare—by the 
acknowledged Jaws of war. I prefer this to the quasi 
piratical Indian contest, which it will otherwise be- 
come. The rules of civilized war are well known. 
In this age every nation must obey them. If war is 
formally declared, and Mexico should, by its favor- 
able fortune to her arms, have the power to perpe- 
trate a repetition of the atrocities of the Alamo and 
Goliad, she dare not do so in the face of the civiliz- 
ed world. I repeat, therefore, that I shail go for 
this part of this bill, and am prepared to sit here till 


it is passed. Alteration will make delay, and expe- 


dition is all-important. | 


I do not approve of that part of this bill which 
gives the president the power to select the principal 


officers of the volunteer militia; Was ita new ques- 
tion, I should be inclined to regard the constitutional |ê 


objection raised to it as a very serious one; but lam 
disposed to yield to the precedents of 1812 and 1813 
in its favor. J should be better satisfied to leave the 
power to the state authorities. They will be jea- 


lous of officers of federal appointment But this ob- 


jection 1 will forego for the purpose of securing im- 
mediate action on the bill; that troops may be sent 
forthwith to the field, and the honor, and interests, 
and rights of the country maintained. 


Mr. Crittenden hoped that the emergency: would 
not be found so pressing as some senators appeared 
to suppose. He bad great confidence in the officer 
commanding the forces on the Rio Grande, and was 
pretty confident that, in eight and forty hours after 
the date of last advices, it would be found that the 
general commanding had whipped the Mexicans, 
driven them across the river, and was in the town of 
Matamoras. He might be wrong, but that was his 
speculation. Still he admitted that they were not 
to act under such a supposition. They were to act 
with the least possible delay consistent with order 
and propriety. He was to a great extent prepared 
to vote for the supplies—not indeed so advisedly as 
he would have desired. One thing was certain— 
that there had been, to some extent, a conflict on the 
Rio Grande between the troops of the two countries. 
To whose fault that was to be ascribed, he could not 
say; but he feared that when the matter was investi- 
gated, it would be found that he would not be able 
to regard with entire approbation’ the conduct of 
‘the executive. He saw no reason for the advance 
of the troops to the Rio Grande—for the hazarding 
of those consequences which every sensible man 
must have foreseen, It was not for a moment to be 
imagined that the angry armies of two angry and 
quarrelling nations should day after day face each 
other, with cannons pointed at each other, and only 
a fordable riyer between them, and conflict not result. 


It was conceded that this was disputed territory, 
What right had the United States to take possession 
of i? Had not the other disputing claimant an equal 
Migos But he would not prosecute that view of the 
subject at present, He was willing to consider the 
exigency as urgent as they pleased, and to make ad- 
equate preparation. As it was the wish of some se- 
pators to rest witb that in the meantime, he should 


‘know that he would be bins. Se limit the govern- 
could | me 


erhaps he would be 


effectually, and successfully carried | satisfied with an expression of what he meant by re- 
ve without it as with it. I concur pel g invasion. He meant by that, pursuing, beat - 
the opinions advanced on this point | ing down, till the borders were freed 


a repetition of the invasion, | 


"|" A senator. That would be war. 
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Mr. Crittenden: No; there was a shade of differ - 
ence—a very perceptible one. He believed it was 
indispensable policy to make the war as sharp and 
3 _If it lingered. one year it would 
not be a Mexican war. With astraw you could 
kindle a fire to burn downa city. In this connected 
condition of the world war was felt everywhere.— 
War could not be made with Mexico without touch- 
ing the interests and exciting the jealousies of all 
nations trading with us, Great consequences might 
be involved in that war. He would therefore make 
it as compendious- as possible. He would even, if 
he had his way, send a minister plenipotentiary with 
the general, and between every blow hold out the 
offer of peace.. He would be willing to give the 
means to the president for the purpose of repelling 
invasion, and otherwise prosecuting hostilities, fill 
the peace of the country be secured from the danger 
of further invasion. All the time he would give no- 
tice of peace by the minister going along with the 
general. Thus limited, he was assured they would 
get any amount of military force. He would move 
to strike out and insert something like that which he 
had suggested. After expressing his dissatisfaction 
with the preamble, of which he saw no necessity— 
there was none in the declaration of war in 1812. 
the honorable senator resumed his seat. ; 

Mr. Calhoun then rose and said: Senators have 
not made the distinction—an obvious one—between 
the fact, whether there be war, and the act of de- 
claring war. All admitied that there was no war 
connected with this invasion which gave them a right 
to declare war. War was an act of hostility, which 
came from the sovereign power. Asa mere matter 
of truth or fatsehood, he could not vote ſor the bill. 
As men, and as Bah „ he appealed to the senators 
whether they ougfi sift remore this impediment, 
provided this removal Wold not destroy the efficiens 
cy of the bill. They caght to accommodate those 
who thought with him. Was it not desirable to have 
a strong vote? Why, then, not remove this impedis 
ment to a stroug vote? There could be but one ob- 
jection, and that was, that it would render the bill 
less efficient. But could that objection be entertain- 
dd by any one? He now came to make some remarks 
on the speech of the senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Crittenden.] He had madea suggestion which seem- 
ed to remoye every objection. It gave this bill all 
possible efficiency—ability to prosecute the hostili- 
ties not merely to the frontier, but beyond it. They 
could do no more than that. But since some gen- 
tlemen around him seemed to say that there was war, 
he would allude to that.. The difference between 
the existing state of things was as wide is the poles, 


War placed every member of this community at 
war with every member of the Mexican community. 
But it did not end there—it created new relations 
between this country and all other powers, and 
amongst these relations was the right to blockade— 
interfering with the nations of the world, and tend- 
ing to bring us into conflict with them. The moment 
it was declared, privateering commenced, and swarms 
of privateers were let loose upon our extended com- 
merce. And more than that any mode of adjust- 
ment was set aside except that by a treaty of peace. 
Wi, in the name of all that is reasonable, he asked, 
would they rush at once to the ultimate resort? Sup- 
pose this turned out to bea case in which war ought 
to be declared, afler examination of all the docu- 
ments. Let the declaration be made in due form 
and with becoming dignity—not in this side-way, as 
if they were afraid to do it. Let them show a front 
lo the world, such as was becoming the character of 
the nation, Inthe present condition of the world, 
war was a tremendous thing. The whole sentiment 
of the civilized world was turning stronger and 
stronger against war. And let us not, (said Mr. C.,) 
for the honor of our country—for the dignity of the 
republic—be the first to create a state of war. Mor- 
tal man cannot ses the end of it. When I look on 
and see that we are rushing upon the most tremen- 
dous event, lam amazed. Jam more than amazed; 
Jam in a state of wonder and deep alarm. This is 
not the tone of character to go into war. They who 
go into war in thi manner—as if seeking a divisive 
course—cannot expect to succeed» It is a hasty, 
thoughtless courle. I do not wish to use any words 
in an offensive sease—but with all possible emphasis, 
I exhort you to aid even the appearance of preci- 
pitaney, or want of that deep reflection and profound 
meditation whicha au guide you to a success 
ful issue. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton sad that the question now was 
whether gentlemen stould now yote the supplies 
that were necessary tomeet the hostilities that had 
taken place, no matt how they had been occa- 
sioned, or refuse to yite them because there were 
certain other things iythe bill to which they could 
not agree . 1 j E 
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He had hoped that those who constituted the ma- 
jority would act with justice and generosity, and 
would have consented to place the members of the 
senate who differed from them only on a question of 
fact, and not of principle, and who were as ready to 
vote supplies to the govornment as themselves, in a 
position where they could have done this without 
committing themselves on a question of faet, with- 
out any adequate evidence to go upon. They loved 
their country as ardently as their brother senators, 
and as anxiously desired to relieve her distresses and 
to sustain her honor. But they did not desire to be 
placed in a false position; and he must ba permitted 
to protest against the course pursued towards them 
by gentlemen on the other side of the chamber as 
oppressive aud every way unjust. He should, never- 
theless, vote the supplies. There should be no mis- 
construction of his views on that point. He would 
vote for the bill; but he would vote for it under a 
protest. He was voting in the dark on the question 
of fact and of law, whether a state of war did or 
did not exist. He was compelled to do so. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side forced him to do it. He 
knew that bis vote would not alter the decision of 
the question; and it was possible his vote might not 
answer the purposes of the majority. The bill would 
pass by a large majority; nevertheless, it should not 
pass without his vote. He would vote supplies for 
his government at all hazards. 


Mr. Davis said that he had used every exertion in 
his power to modify the bill so as to be able to give it 
his support. He had attended to the proceedings, and 
listened to the debate with earnest attention, and 
had done all that he could to obtain such amend- 
ments as seemed to him essential to truth and ne- 
' cessary to vindicate the juste of the country, but 

without success; and he Vitec regretted this, as 
he had felt a great solicitu¥e to sustain some of the 
main provisions of the biff. 

The intelligence, as announced, disclosed an im- 
portant fact. The army of the United States sta- 
tioned upon the Rio del Norte was in a critical and 
dangerous posture, needing succor. Now, although 
it is not probable that any aid which we may afford 
will be seasonable, (said Mr. D.) vet I will take the 
fact as it is stated, and make every necessary provi- 
nion for relief. This ] am anxious to do, and, under 
the omergency, I am willing to waive all matters of 
form. {| will place money, men, and the material 
of war at the disposal of the government, to any 
extent necessary to meet the emergency, and to res- 
cue the army from all peril. I would supply the 

overnment with all the means necessary to exert 

ts energies with promptness and success, and had 
hoped that the form of the bill would be such as to 
enable me to give to ita hearty support. But the 
judgment of the senate is otherwise. While the bill 
makes ample provision in this particular, it contains 
another provision of quite another character, and 
which I find it impossible to support upon the evi- 
dence, as it stands before us. The preamble dclares 
that war exists between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico by the act of the latter power. 
Yes, that war exists by the act of Mexico. This 
preamble, too, is made the basis of tbe bill which 
follows. Now, Mr. President, I shall not at this 
time, wearied as 1 am, and as the senate must be, 
enter into an examination of the important and mo- 
mentous considerations which surround this ques- 
tion; but 1 must be permitted, in a matter of such 
deep and pervading interest, to advert to some of the 
reasons which will govern my vote. The subject 
has been discussed with earnestness and ability, and 
while I shall avoid reiterating the arguments of 
others, I shall advert to some considerations which 
have great weight in my mind, and will determine 
the course which I shall pursue. This is a duty which 
I could not avoid if 1 would, as 1 know not how 
otbers intend to vote. 


The message of the president was sent in yester- 
day, with voluminous documents, which bave not 
been read. We have therefcre nó knowledge of 
_ their contents, and are called upon to vote in the 
dark upon the measures founted upon them. We 
are called upon, under these ärcumstances, to de- 
clare a great fact upon trust; ve are called upon to 
announce to me country and the world that war ex- 
ists by the act of Mexico—to exonerate ourselves 
and fix upon her the stigma of such an act. Now, 
sir, I must be satisfied of the truth of the statement 
before I give to it my sanciion. 1 cannot, upon 
trust, undertake to decide a question of such magni- 
tude. That hostilities exist I do not doubt, but I 
must know who is the aggtessor before I can deter- 
mine who is responsible. Uf Mexico is not the ag- 
gressor, war does not ex ist by her act. No injury 
can result by delaying this declaration till the tacts 
are known until the 5 is beſore us which 
will enable us to decide understandingly. This 
seems to me due to ourselves, to the country, and to 
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truth. The majority, 5 a different opin- 
ion, refuse that indulgence; they insist that I shall 
vote upon the light bef8re me, and in such alterna- 
tive I have no choice but to vote without evidence 
upon trust, or to oppose the bill, and 1 cannot hesi- 
tate as to my duty. My friend from Delaware, 
(Mr. Clayton,) who in like perplexity, has an- 
nounced his purpose to sustain the bill—to vote for 
provisions to which his judgment and his con- 
science is opposed, in order to 5 an object 
to which he is anxious to give his support. ‘This 
l cannot do. I cannot sanction so important a 
statement, and the deductions which will be made 
from it, anxious as | am to give succor and support 
to the army. 

Let us, sir, glance at some of the facts, as they. 
are either known or represented. The great ques- 
tion is, who is the aggressor? It may be that it is 
Mexico; and if it is—if she has, without provoca- 
tion, spilt the blood of our citizens upon our soil, 
the fact will go far to justify the preamble; but if 
she has resisted aggression upon her, the responsibi- 
lity, botb for acts and consequences, is changed.— 
If in one case war exists by her act, it is obvious in 
the other that it does not exist by her act. It is but 
a few weeks since the army was at Corpus Christi, 
some hundred miles eusterly of its present position. 
It was ordered to advance and take position upon the 
Rio del Norte. Now, I have always understood that 
the greater part, if not all the region west of the 
Nueces, was debatable ground, and so considered at 
the time of the admission of Texus, and by the act 
of admission. Notwithstanding this, the commanding 
general, under orders, placed his camp on the bank 
of the Rio del Norte and pointed his guns at the city 
of Matamoros. 


The senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) has said 
that the question now to be considered is not one of 
title, but of possession, because a party having pos- 
seesion of a disputed territory has the right to main- 
tain it until the question is settled. 1 acquiesce in 
the rule, and would ask, what is the extent of our 
right of possession? We derive our title, whatever 
it is, from Texas. It is coextensive with hers, but 
no greater, because she could transfer nothing that 
she had not acquired. Hers was the right of con- 
quest. How far did it go? How far did she extend 
her jurisdiction? How far were her laws and au- 
thority acknowledged and submitted to? Did her 
jurisdiction ever extend to the left bank of the Rio 
del Norte? Did the people there ever submit to or 
acknowledge her jurisdiction? I think I bazard no- 
thing in saying that it is notorious that she never had 
possession of any portion of this valley. On the 
contrary, it is believed to be notorious that the po- 
pulation of this region, from Brasos Santiago, at the 
mouth of the river, to Santa Fe, have at all times 


its laws, and subject to its jurisdiction. What title, 
then, had Texas to this country? None, if her right 
was only commensurate with her conquest. She 
bad, it is true, extended her paper boundary to the 
river, bul of what avail could tbat be if she never 
enforced that title? This appears, as far as J am 
able to judge, to have been the state of things when 
the army was ordered to advance into this territory. 
The Mexicans were in possession, and had actual 
jurisdiction, with custom houses at Santiago and 
Santa Fe. 825 this territory the army encamped. 
It dispossessed the Mexicans; it went there for that 
purpose, as far as I am able to judge from the facts 
disclosed. Now, sir, if it did this, if it took posses- 
sion of Santiago, and blockaded the mouth of the 
river, while it lay encamped before Matamoros, who 
is the aggressor? Who, in such a state of facts, took 
possession by force? Who provoked violence by acts 
of violence? 


Sir, it has been said and justly too, that we should 
be slow in giving provocation to Mexico, or in in- 
flicting chastisement upon her, as there are causes 
of irritation between us arising from circumstances, 
which l have no time to enumerate, which demand 
forbearance. She is weak and weare strong. She 
is a sister republic, and believes that we have been 
instrumental in inflicting upon her great wrongs.— 
Under such circumstances, I could wish to avoid 
any new cause of resentment or irritation. She is 
entiticd to our forbearance, and I would refrain as 
far as possible from widening the breach between us. 

If it turns out, as I believe it will, that Texas 
never had possession of the Rio del Norte, while 
Mexico has at all times had and maintained posses- 
sion, and that the army entered to dispossess her—if 
this shall prove to be so, and that Mexico only re- 
sisted this intrusion, can it be said with any truth 
that she is the aggressor, and that war exists by her 
act? If, sir, in our haste to enlarge our territory, we 
have caused the collision, let the responsibility rest 
where it belongs. The president himself admits that 
a doubtful boundary existed in this quarter, and in- 


structed his minister to settle and adjust it. 
hese circumstances, [ am not willing to declare to 
the world that war exists by the act of Mexico.— 
These difficulties mign 
sanction such a declaration until they are. 
pleasure of a majority to unite this declaration with 
the provision for supplies, and, as I cannot vote for 
ao without voting for the other, I must oppose 
oth. 


discussion. 
case which no arguments could set aside. Our friend- 
ly relations with Mexico had been interrupted by 
her own acts. 
rally expelled ours—and had invaded our soil with 
her armies. These facts nothing could set aside, and 
the way of duty was as clear as noonday. 


Colquitt, 
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t be removed, but I cannot 
It is the 


Mr. Allen here said he would not protract the 
There were certain great facts in this 


She had recalled her minister—lite- 


The president then proceeded to put the question 


on Mr. J. M. Clayton’s motion to strike out, when 


Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, stated that he would 


vote in favor of the motion to strike out, for the 
purpose of inserting the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Crittenden], 
wishing it distinctly unders 

tend at the present time to express any ovinion upon 
the propriety of marohing United States troops upon 
territory in dispute between this country and 

exico. 


that be did not in- 


Mr. Breese, desired to know whether the yeas and 


nays had been ordered upon the motion under dis- 
cussion; the motion originally was to strike out and 
insert, upon which the yeas end nays were ordered; 


subsequently the motion was modified, and is now 


simply to strike out; he desired to know whether the 
jens and nays had been ordered upon this modifica- 
tion. 


The president replied in the affirmative. 
The question was then taken and resulted as fob- 


lows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 


houn, Thomas Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Johnson, 
of Md., Johnson, of La., McDuffie, Mangum, More- 
head, Simmons, Upham, Woodbridge—20. 


NAYS.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 


ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Colquitt, Di 

Niles, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, 
Sturgeon, 


x, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, Lewis, 


urney, Yulee—25. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Mr. Crittenden expressed a desire that the ground 
taken upon this subject by the minority should be 


recorded upon the journal, and for this purpose he 


moved to strike out from the first section of the bil} 
the words, “to prosecute said war to a speedy and 


successful termination,“ and insert “for the purpose 


of repelling the invasion, the president is hereby,“ 
been part and parcel of the Mexican republic, under | &c. 


The president was of opinion that this renewal 


of a motion to strike out a sentence which the senate 


hed already refused to strike out was not in order. 
Mr. Crittenden explained, and contended that the 
motion to strike out and insert was in order. 
After a sbort discussion upon the point of order 


between senators Calhoun, Mangum, and Berrien, 


the objection was withdrawn. 
Mr. Crittenden asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. * a 
i The question was then taken, and resulted as fol- 
ows: F 
YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Berrien, Calhoun, Thos. 
Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Jobnson, of Maryland, 
Johnson, of Lou., McDuffie, Mangum, Morehead, 
Simmons, Upham, Woodbridge—20. 
NAS. — Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, unt Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
ix, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, Lewis, 
Niles, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, Yulee—26. ; 
So the motion was not agreed to. 
The several sections of this bill hating been gone 
through with, and the question being on the pream- 
ble, in the following words: , 
Whereas, by the act of tbe republic of Mexico, 
a state of war exists between that government and 
the United States: There fore“ , 
Mr. Huntington moved that it be stricken out. 
Mr. H. said he should not, at this late hour, at- 
tempt to detain the senate by any lengthened re- 
marks on the general subject of our rolations with 
Mexico, but he felt that he ought to state, in a sen- 
tence or two, the reasons why he wished this part of 
the bill erased. l 3 
1. The preamble assumed that as a fact which 
had not been proved. He was called on, by voting for 
this part of the bill, to say that war existed between 
exico and the United States. He had no evidence 
pee such was the fact, aud how could he say that it 
wa ; 
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2. Suppose it should turn out net to be the fact, he 
prayed gentlemen to look at the results that would 
ollow from such a declaration. It would alter all 
the relations of property, it would give rights to 
other parties which they could not otherwise pos- 


- Bess, and put at the mercy of Mexico the commerce 


of our citizens. 

3. It assumed as a fact that the whole cause of 
war had proceeded from the acts of Mexico alone. 
Before Mr. H. could say this, he wanted to examine 
the dacuments to see how the facts may stood.— 
He wanted to see whether these acts of hostility 
were the acts of military snbalterns alone, or were 


un trutb acts ordered by the Mexican government. 


4. Because it asserted, or implied, that the course 
of the administration had been such as the senate 
could not sanction; that we had a right to go with 
our army to the Rio del Norte and erect our batte- 
ries in front of Matamoros, thus threatening the safety 
of thattown. (Mr. H. bad thought that, by the de- 


. termination of the senate yesterday, it had been 


the object of the bill. 


agreed that this point was for the present to be re- 
served.) 

5. He considered this preamble unnecessary for 
e had hoped that the bill 
would have been so framed as to encounter no objec- 
tion in any quarter. We might secure all the re- 
quisite power to repel invasion and punish the in- 
vaders without any such declaration. If the pre- 
amble should be stricken entirely from the bill, the bill 
itself might be so modified as to enable the govern- 
ment to resist invasion effectually, and in a manner 
honorable to the country. 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson said that, from the first mo- 
ment he had heard that the American army was io 
danger, and that the honor of the nation required its 
relief, he bad resolved in his own heart that nothing 
he could do should be wanting to secure the one and 
to vindicate the other; and if for that purpose it was 
deemed necessary to place the whole physical and 


- pecuniary power of the government at the disposal 


of the executive, he was prepared to do it. In voting 
upon the several amendments which had been pre- 
ared upon his own side of the senate, he had been 
actuated by the single purpose of. procuring, if such 
a thing were possible, a unanimous vote of the senate. 
gy most desirable end seemed to be now impossi- 
In relation to one of the amendments which bad 
been proposed, his own personal wishes would have 
been gratified could it have been adopted, so that he 


„ might have been relieved from the necessity of as- 


eerting that a state of war now existed between the 
United States and Mexico. But in this he had been 
disappointed, and he found himself obliged to act 
upon such information as was now in his possession; 
and, forming his judgment from that alone, he must 
believe that a state of war did now exist; not, to be 
sure, in the constitutional sense, because the consti- 
tution conferred upon congress the exclusive power 


- to declare war; but in a sense equally important.— 


The territory of the United States has been invaded. 
And why did he say this? He had not been here at 
the time Texas had been received into the union; 
but it was frank in him to say, however his opinions 
might be now, since he had seen how Texas was re- 
presented here, he should at that time have voted 


` @gainst ber adunission. 


* ** 


But Texas was now received; she constitutad one 
of the states of this confederacy. And how had she 
been received? What had been her condition then, 
and what was it pow? She had claimed the Rio del 
Norte as her boundary line ever since 1836. She 
had announced that river to the world as one of her 
boundaries. What else had she done? In pursuance 
of the offer of the United States she had adopted a 
constitution; and in that instrument she asserted the 
game limits to her jurisdiction. In view of that in- 
strument, the portion of country now occupied by 
ur troops constituted by law one of our congressional 
districts. By receiving her we bad made that dis- 
trict as much our charge as any other portion of the 
United States—whether by Mr. J’s consent or not, 
was immaterial to him. Texas was in the union, 
and her rights and interests, as one of the states 
were now as dear in the view of every true Ameri- 
man as those of any of the other states. We were 
bound by our ae faith to maintain her territory 
as it was. e had received her with boundaries 
specifically defined; and, certainly, the national faith 
was pledged to maintain those boundaries as we had 
tecognised them, and to defend her territory in iu 
entire extent. 

Mr. J. was unwilling to vote for the amondment 
of bis friend from Connecticut, (Mr. Huntington.) 
That gentleman was unwilling to adopt the pream- 
ble of this din, because it asserted that war existed. 


But what was the cause of the war? It charged it 


glogether upon the act of Mexico. But what would 
be the effect of striking out this part of the bill? Ii 
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was virtually to say that the war was owing to some 
other cause; and what was that? It could be nothing 
else than some wrong done by the United States.— 
Now Air. J. was unwilling to adopt an amendment 
implying the dishonor of his own country. He never 
would consent by a vote of his to declare to the world 
that in this war the United States had been the ag- 
gressor. He would not have voted to declare war; 
but if war was necessary and could not be avoided, 
he was not going to begin it by telling the world that 
it bad been induced by the fault of the U. States go- 
vernment. 

He was not called upon to vote that the crossing 
of the Rio del Norte was an act of war, or that it 
was done by order of the government of Mexico.— 
He had no positive proof that it was; but he could 
not but believe, with the honorable senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass), that the presumption was 
strong, nay, violent, that it had been ordered by that 
government. He was asked to vote simplv that a 
state of war did exist, and the amendment moved b 
his friend from Connecticut asked him to say that it 
existed by some wrong on our part. This he would 
not do. If he was right in holding the Rio del Norte 
to be the western boundary of Texas, then we had a 
right to march our army to tbat river. Whether it 
was expedient to do so was another question. We 
were bound, if we believed that the safety of Texas re- 
quired it, to take that step. He confessed that, had 
the responsibility been his, he should have acted 
otherwise; but the act was done; the advance had 
been made; our army was in a state of danger; 
gen. Taylor was surrounded by three times his own 
number; his supplies were cut off; and ere this it was 
possible that the whole command had fallen victims 
to their own reckless bravery and want of caution. 
could he say that war did not exist? Certainly it did; 
and it existed by the act of Mexico, if the advance 
of gen. Arista had been made by order of the Mexi- 
can government. He could not consent to the amend- 
ment, and thereby to say that if war existed, it ex- 
leinas by our own fault, and not by the aggression of 

exico. 


Mr. Morehead said that the senator from Mary- 
land must be mistaken on the question of boundary. 
The subject of boundary was expressly referred to 
in the discussion on the annexation of Texas, was 
referred to in the annexation resolution itself. The 
second section of that resolution says: i 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the forego- 
ing consent of congress is given upon the following 
conditions, and with the following guaranties, to 
wit: First. Said state to be formed, subjeet to the 
adjustment of this government on all questions of 
boundary that ney arise with other governments. 

The question which we are now called upon to de- 
termine, he understood to be, was whether the war 
declared to exist bas been caused by Mexico. Whe- 
ther it is waged by the authority of Mexico may de- 
pend on circumstances. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the subject. The question may 
hereafter present itself in a different light from that 


in which we now see it; and yet under these circum- | 


stances, we are called upon to declare that this is a 
war authorised by Mexico. 


Mr. Huntington thought his friend from Maryland 
was laboring under a mistaken idea with respect to 
the purport of his amendment. If we erase the pre- 
ambie we do not thereby deny that war exists; nor do 
we assert that Mexico has not authorized these hos- 
tile acts. We only declare, by striking out the pre- 
amble, that we wish to investigate; that we do not 
know; that we have not evidence whether war does 
exist authorised by Mexioo. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland said that Mexico claims 
the whole of Texas. We cannot go to Mexico, 
therefore, to ask about our boundaries. She denies 
the existence of such a state as Texas. We go to 
Texas to inquire about the boundary. 

Mr. Berrien said that in the debates on the annex- 
ation of Texas the questionjof true boundary was one 
of much doubt and difficulty. It was difficult to un- 
derstand whether the Nueces or the Rio Grande was 
the boundary between Texas and Mexico, and the 
section referred to was added by the senate for this 
very reason. It was to settle this disputed boundary 
that the amendment referred to was made. . 

Mr. .frcher said the bill to be reported by the 
committee on foreign relations would probably con- 
tain the same preamble. Why then refuse to strike 
out the preamble from this bill, thereby securing a 
full vote? Tbis would not prevent the adoption of 


the same preamble in avotirer bill, which won l 


amount to the same thing. This preamble properly 
belongs to a bill to be reported from the committee 
on foreign relations declaring war, 
The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. Hup- 
tington’s motion to strike out the preamble. 
ecided in the negative, ayea 18 nays 98—(see the 
yeas and nays, page 161.) 


No pther amendment being proposed the bill was 
then reported to the senate, the amendments agreed 
to, and the bill ordered to a third reading. The third 
reading being called for, no objection was made, and 
the question was put—“Shall this bill pass?” 

Mr. Crittenden hoped that the question might be 
so put as to divide the preamble from the bill. The 
question might first be taken on the passage of the 
bill without the preamble, and the preamble could 
be voted for separately. This would secure a large 
vote for the passage of the bill. 
ale: Sevier. The preamble is only the title of the 

The president said: It is the opinion of the chair 
thatthe preamble isa part of the bill, and that it 
cannot be divided. 

Mr. Crittenden said: Now I want to vote for the 
bill, and trust that, by unanimous consent of the se- 
nate the question may be taken on the bill and on the 
preamble separately. 

Mr. Calhoun would not vote for it, with or withe 
out the preamble. It is a solemn declaration of war 
to Mexico and to the world. This was taking a step 
of which he could not approve. When his name 
should be called, therefore, he would remain silent. 

Mr. Upham wished to vote for the bill, dut he could 
not vote for the preamble. He had not information 
to enable him to vote for the preamble, and he could 
not vote what he did not know. | 

Mr. Dayton made a similar statement. 

Mr. Crittenden said the question might be put, 
“Shall the bill pass?” Make that the question with- 
out the preamble, ard he was willing and anxious to 
vote for it. He would not vote for the preamble. 

Mr. Breese said that if the question could not be 
divided unless by unanimous consent of tho senate, 
be would object. 


Mr. Mangum asked the president whether he and 
other senators could vote for the bill with a protest 
against the preamble, and whether that protest would 
be put on the journal. 

Mr. Speight said there was a precedent for enter- 
ing a protest on the journal. 

_ Mr. Crittenden appealed ‘to the senator from ll- 
linois, (Mr. Breese), to withdraw his objection. After 
pauio, Mr. C. asked, does the senator yield bis ob- 
ection 

Mr. Breose said it might endanger the age of 
the bill if it should pass first N Trestle. 

Mr. Crittenden pledged himself, frat he would 
move to reconsider, if there was 4% danger like 
that which the senator from Illinois apprehended. 

Mr. Breese then withdrew his objection. 

The president then stated that, by unanimous con- 
sent of the senate, the question would be, shall the 
bill pass without the preamble? 

Mr. Bagby could not consent to have the question 
put in this way. He could not vote for the bill withe 
out the preamble. 

Mr. Crittenden suggested to the chair: that the 
question might be put somewhat differently from the 
form in which it had been stated. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton saw no difficulty in voting for 
the bill itself, first, without the preamble, and then 
for the preamble. 

Mr. Bagby said, if it was put in this form, he 
would have to vote against the bill, while he wished 
to vote for it. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton thought that the senator from 
Alabama might vote for the bill without the pream- 
ble, and vote for the preamble afterwards. 


Mr. R. Johnson said that the senator from Alaba- 
ma could have no more difficulty in voting for the 
bill and the preamble separately, than he could have 
for voting for different sections of the bill separately. 

Mr. Mangum had made up his mind to vote for 
the bill, but he entered his most solemn protest 
against the coped declaration of the preamble, about 
the existence of war, and he would ask the senate 
that that protest might be entered on the journal. 

Mc. Dayton said he likewise, with the utmost bree 
vity, desired to protest against the assumption of the 
fact that war, in the sense known to our constitue 
tion, existed, and that it existed by the act of Mexico. 
He had no knowledge of either of these facts, and 
had no means of attaming such knowledge; but, if 
pressed to vote, he would go for supplies in this 
emergency necessary to save the army and the ho- 
nor of the country. That if the protest of any one 
senator should be entered on the journal, he trusted 
that the same privilege would be extended to all 
others similarly situated. [Several senators: Cer- 
Aaluly.“ 

Mr. i M. Ciayton made a similar protest, 

The question, Shall the bill pass?” was then put 
am resulted ayes 40, nays 2. [See names on page 
hen Mr. Crittenden's name was called, he vot- 
ed “aye, except the preamble.” So also did Mr. Up- 
ham. The bill was then read by its title and passed. 
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NationaL Finances. War bas commenced.— 
Ten millions of dollars have been promptly voted to- 
words commencing operations. One and a half 
milllions have been voted to pay expenses already in- 
curred, and which the annual appropriations of last 
year fell short of defraying. Two millions in addi- 
tion to the treasurer’s estimates, to feed and clothe 
the 7 or 8000 men, voted last week as additional to 
the regular army. Their bounty and pay have been 
provided for in the annual appropriation bill passed 
last week. Munitions and transportation will accu- 
mulate military expenditures rapidly. The naval 
expenses will also be largely increased. Additional 
ships are to be put in commission. Crews are to be 
enlisted, stores to be provided. Transports are to 
be in service. 

A bill has passed the house of representatives, 
giving the president power to call into service any 
number of seamen beyond the 7,500 at present limit- 

ed by law, and the naval committee of the senate 
have reported a bill authorizing the president to have 
any number of war steamers, not exceeding ten, of 
such construction as he may deem proper, built.— 
These are exclusive of the Atlantic mail steamers‘ 
already authorized. Together they will require a 
large appropriation. 

The National Intelligencer, notieing an article in a 
New York paper which intimates that “it may be 
necessary for congress to authorize a loan, to meet 

these extras,“ says—‘Doubtless congiess will find 

itself under the necessity, before adjourning, of pro- 
viding money, in addition to the current revenue, to 
defray the expenditure which will attend the now 
inevitable operations of the government The re. 
duction of the tariff of duties on imports, bad it been 
carried into effect, would equally have induced the 
necessity, now or not long hereafter, of supplying 
revenue from some other source. But the late act 
of congress—and, indeed, independently of the move- 
ment of congress, the preceding action of the execu- 
tive—requiring an expenditure probably far to ex- 
ceed the surplus in the treasury, may be considered 
as an indefinite postponement of the treasury scheme 
for a general reduction of the tariff. We take it for 
granted, however, that, for any immediate purpose, 
the administration will first resort to the expedient 
of an issueil treasury notes; the necessity for re- 
sorting to ‘thich will, in connexion with the exist- 
ence of a- gn war requiring the transportation to 
great distany, : of large sums of money, render the 
sub-treasury eme wholly impracticable, and pro- 
bably cause that, as well as the anti-tariff project, to 
be deferred. Should the war unhappily be pro- 
longed, however, loans must be necessarily recurred 
to, and will constitute the chief source of revenue 
for deſrayiog the expenses of the war. Whenever 
loans pre to be authorized, in any considerable amount, 
congims will find itself obliged to lay direct taxes 
and excises, and pledge the proceeds of tnem to pay 
the interest and provide a sinking fund for their re- 
demption. We do not suppose, therefore, that any 

loan, in the shape of an issue of government stock, 
will be resorted to at the present session of con- 
gress.” 

At New York paper says We differ entirely from 
the president's organ in Washington, in believing 
that the tariff should be modified or altered during 
the existence of the war with Mexico. This opinion 
prevails among political men of all parties—among 
those who were in favor of such an alteration, at the 

commencement of the session of congress, as well as 
among those who were opposed to it. It is tiue, the 
present tariff may be modified in some slight degree, 
as on the principles of equity, so as to increase the 
revenue consistent with the disbursements; but we 
do not believe that in the state of our foreign re- 
lations any other modification will be attempted.— 
There are twelve millions in the treasury surplus— 
ten millions of this sum is already appropriated by 
congress, to begin the operations against the Mexi- 
cans; but we are very much afraid that this will be a 
mere bagateile to what will be required before the 
war is terminated. It is possible that in the first 
year of the war, the aggregate expenses of the coun- 
try may reaca titty m. Hions—thirty-five millions of 
this sum must come from the revenue, and the re- 
mainder by the issue of treasury notes. Under such 
a view of things, there N no prospect of any change 
in the tariff, nor yet of the passage of the sub- trea- 
sury. All thesc matters must be postponed for the 
present.” 


t 


here from the nort!:, have alarmed gur banks both 
as to exchange and a specie demand; and they have 
either ceased.or greatly curtailed their operations 
both in the exchange and discount line. ‘The pur- 
chasers of cotton and other produce, suddenly find 
themselves unable to negotiate their bills. The fac- 
tors in vaio call upon them for their money which is 
required to meet their own engagements—and the 
consequent pressure and dullness, is very great.— 
New operations are almost entirely suspended; and 
a large factor told me that it would be impossible to 
force a sale of cotton or of any other produce, ex- 
cept at ruinous sacrifice of 15 to 20 percent. Ex- 
change on New York is down to3 per cent. discount, 
and can only be got off in limited amounts, and only 
such bills as are really prime A. 1. This state of 
things cannot continue many days longer, and we 
shall have numerous failures, unless the banks let 
out and come to the relief of the community. The 
sacrifices that are daily making are very severe— 
particularly in the western produce; and all this 
arises from the action of government, and the want 
of foresight and knowledge on the part of the mis- 
erable weak creature at the head of the treasury 
department. I see no mode in which he can get 
along with his monied arrangements for this place, 
but by the actual shipment of specie from the north, 
and which must come forward in sums that will pror 
bably make your New York banks open their eyes. 
t is under such circumstances as these, that the 
government here are makirg all their transactions 
on credit, paying, or rather agreeing to pay, (as ip 
one instance that I know of) $13 per 1,000 bar- 
rels of pork that could have been bonght at g10 50 
for. the money, and every thing else in the same 
ratio.“ 

The New Vork Journal of Commerce says“ The 
accounts from N. Orleans and Mobile are very bad. 
The produce of the west and south is coming down 
in one great and endless avalanche, but the circula- 
tion of business is stopped. The rates of freight 
have advanced materially; merchants are unwilling 
to take the hazards of making shipments; the north- 
ern merchants, unwilling to advance on property 
which must encounter the risks of the gulf, have 
withdrawn their credits; and so the produce 1s piling 
up beyond the capacities of all the warehouses.— 
How can merchants meet their cngagements, when 
all their property is suddenly rendered unavailable? 
Great inconvenience and damage must be the conse- 
quence.” 

Another New Orleans letter, published in the Phi- 
ladelphia U.S. Gazette, says— l'he government 
have nota dollar of funds here—are buy ing every 
thing on credit, and paying enormously through the 
nose—the certificates of the quarter master, for 
amounts due for supplies, payable on demand so soon 
as funds arrive, are hawking out at every shaving 
shop at eight to ten per cent. discount on the face.— 
I saw one to-day for 51.700. which was offered for 

91.550, and no doubt $1,500 would have been ac- 
cepled. Last week a heavy purchase of pork was 
made (1,000 barrels) at 133, when the same quality 
could have been bought for cash at $103—other 
things in proportion—and this state of things with 
$12,000,000 of surplus funds in the treasury. Steam- 
boata and transports are chartered in the same way 
—6 and $8,000 paid to a steamboat to the ‘Brassos 
St. Iago,” a run of 60 or 80 hours, and #500 per day 
demurage.“ 

Another letter from New Orleans, dated the 10th 
inst. says— It will hardly be credited that with the 
large force in Texas, requiring constant and heavy 
Supplies, and with the emergency now existing, the 
quarter master’s departinent is entirely destitute of 
funds, and it has to buy supplies, charter steamboats, 
and make all its arrangements on credit, of course 
paying an exorbitant addition in the price of every 
thing; and the quarter master’s certificates for money 
due, are hawking about in the streets and at every 
shaving shop in the city, at heavy discounts, dis- 
graceful lo the credit of the government, who boast 
ol having some 10 or 15 mijlions of surplus funds in 
the treasury!! These certificates, though payable on 
demand so soon as funds are recceived, are selling at 
8 and 10 per cent. discount, and if they accumulate 
much longer, will be ata still heavier rate, 


Orreon Occuration BI. . — Tfl.e subject come 
up in the U. S. senate yesterday, as notified on our 
frst page. Mr. Westcott made the motion to post- 
pone the bill to December, and Mr. Benton com- 
menced a speech on the 155 which it is said will 
occupy the senate during Monday and Tuesday.— 


; 157 
A New Orleans letter of 10th inst.; published us Ege is taking a comprehensive and historical view of 


the N. Y. Courier, says Commercial affairs are in 
a very distressed condition at present; and unless re- 
lief speedily arrives, a severe crisis will be upon us. 
The present heavy and still heavier prospeots of ex- 
endilure of the government at this place, and the di- 
culty they will have 30 plucing the needful funds 


the whole Oregon question. 


Grn. ALmonte, late minister of Mexico to the U. 
States, now minister of Mxico to Great Britain and 
France, has left Havana in the English packet 
steamer Tweed, for Liverpool. 


FOREIGN. 


The steamer Britannia, reached Boston on the 20th, 

with Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

On the Oregon question, we find nothing changing the 
complexion of our preceding information. The Bntish 
press seems to have concluded that the dispute will be 
settled on the 49th parallel. There is more speculation 
at present in the French than the English journals on 
the lg iste 

The Irish Coercion bill passed its first reading in the 
commons, by a majority for ministers, of 149. 

The Corn bill has not been ace on. The corn trade 
consequently remains in a very unsatisfactory etate.— 
Operations are suspended. Flour from this side of the 


Atlantic was accuinulating rapidly. Over 400,000 bhis. 


were wareloused, waiting for the hoped for reduction 
of duties. 

Sales have been made of western canal flour at 
258. 64. to 268. Gd.; Philadelphia 24s. to 248. 6d.; N. 
Orleans 23s. 6d. to 24s.; N. York sour 22s. and one 
or two parcels of prime white and mixed wheat at 
Ts. per 70 lbs. 

As to the passage of Mr. Peel's bill, no certainty, but 
probabilities are that the measure will be carried. 

Wilmer & Snith’s Times, says: The beat informed 
pantis men are sangnine that the peers will pass the 

ill; and a personal friend of our own, a popular mem- 
ber of the people's house, writing last night, says: The 
opinion stil] gains ground that Peel's measures will pass 
through their remaining stages without the country be- 
ing put to the agony of adissolution. We hear = dino: 
lution spoken of at the elubs, but it proceeds from those 
who are inimical to the free-trade principle. Every re- 
volving day convinces me that the consummation of our 
triumph is at hand. You mav safely announce this to 
your American readers as a fact” The writer has the 
entree of the best political society in London, and we 
rely with the greater confidence on his statement, as we 
have been previously indebted for valuable information 
and suggestions from the same high and unexceptiona- 
ble source.” ° 

Provisions and food from America, make now a ver 
imposing and conspicuous figure ir the English and Iris 
papers. Long lists of ships and of their eatable cargoes 
are paraded accordingly. We rejoice at having it in 
our power to contribute to the relief of thousands. a8 
well as in the prospect of obtaining at least a living price 
for our surplus. 

Cotton market. Both price and demand seems to be 
fairly sustained,—we might say, have improved a slight 
shade. Having ascertained that our crop of lest season 
is actually short of the previous year, speculators ad- 
venture the market—cautiously however. 

Inklaxo The details of suffering for want—and 
of consequent disease and distress. from many of 
the counties are truly heart rending. The means 
exerted towards releiving them, though in many 
cases liberal. fall far short of sufficiency. Thousands 
are merely prevented for the time being fro » actual 
starvation. 

France is occupied in congratulating Louis Phi- 
lippe on his escape from the sixth attempt of age 
vass ination. 

Ix pia is said to be tranquil. The British foreea 
are in possession of Lahore. The conquered country 
is ſound to be exceedingly fertile. An annual re- 
venue of two millions of dollars is expected from it. 

Tue Scinpe, we find nothing oſinterest about. 


Mowry Marger. London dates to the 3d inst., 
represents the money market as considerably reliev- 
ed, and hopes are expressed that as railroad share 
deposits get out of chancery, money will nied Se 

he Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
mere markets remain tight. The banks find it he- 
cessary to be very cautious, and turn off most of the 
applicants. Capitalists readily obtain from one to 
two per cent. for money on good business paper. 


Srocks continue to decline, though gradualty.: 


Sr. Lovis. The St. Louis Republican say: the 
value of articlos of produce received at thal por ¢ in 
the week ending the 9th, was nearly 3409, 000. 


Roman CArnolics. The whole dumber of Ro- 
man Catholics now in the capital of New England is 
estimated at 32,000 at least; or more than one quarter 
part of the entire population of Boston. ; 


ARMED VEesseLs. All vessels bound out with va- 
luable cargoes have, tt is said, increased the number 
of men and carry au armament. A fast sailing In- 
diaman has carried out severa) bundred muskets to 
be distributed among the return I F. T 


F. Express. 


Cart. Farno.—Some of the citizens of New Ore 
Jeans have presented Capt. Farno with a valuable 
horse, and a silver pitcher and plateau “as a testi- 
mony of their high regard for the promptoess with 
which he organized his company and repaired to the 
aid of General Taylor in August last.“ [Among the 
volunteers in Captain C. S. Hunt's company are the 
names of two Baltimoreans, J. R. Weir, jr., and W 
D. Toelle.] 
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SEAT OF WAR—EXPLANATIONS. 
REFERENCES TO THE CHART, 
Figure 1. (in black square)—Palo Allo, where 
i was fousht the battle of 8th May, 13 
miles from Point Isabel. 
2. do. Resaca de la Palma—battle ground 
Sth May, three miles N. of Matamoros. 
a. Matagorda Island and Aransas Inlet. 
b. St. Joseph's Island, south of which 
Espirtu Santo and Mustang Island. 
Corpus Christi Inlet, south of Mus- 
tang Island, draws four feet water. 
c. McGowan’s bluff. 
d. Kenney’s Rancho. 
e. e. Shoals, 
J. Mud Island, surrounded by shoals,— 
At its south east extremity is an in- 
* let, which lies south of the Brassos 
Island and between Brassos Island 
and the main delta of the Rio Grande 
called Bocca Chica, (small mouth.) 
g. g. Low flat grounds. 

Into the shoal at the south west extremity of 
Lacuna Mapne,another channel of the Rio Grande 
enters, which is not delineated on the chart, It 
starts from the main channel at a point (Pondo), 
between Barita and Matamoros, and when the 
river is very high this channel has some eighteen 
inches of water. In common it is converted into 
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CHART OF THE PRESENT SEAT OF WAR. 
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Do, an expanded marsh. When the river is very low, 
S 3 NPT} it is entirely dry. 
ROSALIA 1 The Laguna Madre, or Lago del Santander —is 
ó E . GA about 90 miles in length, and has generally about 
r two feet depth of water. It is bounded on the east 


by the Island Padre Vayin, or Padre or as 
l called, Padre Island. Banden le Olmos 
and Rio or Sal Colorado, other streams flow into it, 
the San Fernando, the St. Gertrude, &c. &c, 
Brassos Santiago, is about 5 miles from Point 
Isabel, and in Jat. 260 16“ long. 979,12’ west from 
Greenwich, or 20° 1% west of Washington city, as 
represented in the chart. There are from three to 
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MATAMORO 


9 S six feet water within, and 7} to 8 feet without its 

yr" N bar. There is from three to six feet water from 
D thence to, ei. 

< sa Point Isabel, from cer two * are sketched 

pe: | i 5 ow. W/, upon the chart, ta Matamoros. By the southern 

— 23` wW. = th — — DEEE. road the distance is 27 miles, by the other 35 miles. 


The former pursued by general Taylor’s ar ts, is 
intersected by one or two small streamlets flowing 
into the Rio Grande. 

Bocca Chica, (the narrow mouth), at the south 
end of Brassos Island, has, approaching it, succes- 
sively 3, 2 and 8 feet water. Fromfthis point three 
roads diverge, viz. One southwardly to Las Ta- 
raesas,—one southwestwardly 6 miles to Barita and 

| whence it passes 30 miles more, to Matamoros, and 
one due west, a wagun route, which alter crossing 
the 2d pass to the Rio Grande in a direct line to 
Matamoros, follows the northern shore of that river 
to the point where now stands the American en 
trenchments. . 

The Rio Grande, at its first pass, or main outlet, 
has five feet water. We have stated above, that 
even at high water the second pass has but 18 
inches. The territory or Delta between the two 
passes, is separated from the Island of Brassos, by 
the Bocca Chica. 

Maramoros is situated in latitude 259 53’ * and 
long. 21° west of Washington. 

etlers. from cflicers of the army represent 
their march from Corpus Christ: to Matamoros to 
have been one of 120, and in some cases as high as 
150 miles. Whether gen. Taylor pursued what is 
called the old direct road,—which is sketched upor 
the map,—or whether, as we apprehend, he took 
another route which led him to Isabel and thence 
to Matamoros thus by sinuosities inereasing the 
distance, we are not confident. The Nueces is 
stated to be generally aboat 90 miles from the 
Rio Grande. West of Reynaso, is Monterey. 


MATAMOROS AND THE AMERICAN ENTRENCHMENTS. 


References to the chart of Matamoros. 
B. Tower. === 

C. Road to Monterey. . 

D. Sand bag battery, gun and mortar. 
E. Battery of eight guns. a 
G. Battery of five guns, 9 and 6 Ib. ers. 
H. Road to Rhinoso. 
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The City of Mexico, has a population of 180, 000.— 
Temptations similar to those with which Cortes in- 


GEOGRAPHY or THE Seat or Wan — Distance, from 


~ most enlightened men, England is the very last 
Point Isabel to Matamoros by l 27 miles, do. by yJ last pow- 


er to which the Mexicans would transfer California, 


water 90 miles. 

From Matamoras to Corpus Christi, by land 100 
miles, by the old road. An officer in General Taylor's 
army mentions that the distance was 150 miles by 
the route the army marched. 

From Matamoras to the city of Mexico 1000 miles; 
there is a good road, with eight or ten military posts 
along the route: 

From Matamoros to the mouth of the Rio Grande 
by the river, is variously stated, from 60 te 90 miles; 
in direct Iine, about 30 miles 

From Point Isabel to New Orleans, by sea 802 


miles l 

From Point Isabel to Galveston, by water, 320 
miles 

From New Orleans to Vera Cruz, 1,500 miles. 

From Vera Cruz w. n. w. to the city of Mexico is 
180 miles. 

From Yucatan to the city of Mexico 900 miles. 

From Brassos St. Jago to Point Isabel at its w. n. w. 
5 miles. | 

From Metamoros eastward to the village of La 
Barita, 30 miles by land. 

From La Barita, N. Eastward to Brassos 8 or 
10 miles. 

Santa Fe is n. n. w. of the city of Mexico, on the 
Rio Grande, above Metamoros, and its distance from 
Mexico is about 113] miles, n. n. w.—and from St. 
Louis is about 830 miles, and from New Orleans 
1020 miles n. w., population about 4 or 5000. 


The Rio Grande, Rio del Norte or Rio Bravo, different 
names by which the same river is known, rises in the 
Southern slope of the Rocky Mountains, near the 
head waters of the Arkansas river, pursues a course 
nearly due South for a distance of 2000 miles, to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its course is in good part through 
a thinly peopled desert, in some places mountainous, 
in others composed of wide, sterile plains. Valuable 
mines of gold and silver exist in the province of Santa 
Fe, some 1,500 miles from its mouth. The River 
is generally rapid and rocky, rendering navigation 
dangerous if not impossible. 

Twenty years ago attempts were made, and several 
times since, with steam boats to navigate it, but 
Matamoros, some 60 miles from its mouth, by the 
winding of the river, or 30 er 40 miles in direct line 
from the coast, is the usual head of navigation—and 
even that distance, boats of very light draft only can 
be used. 


From the New Orleans Picayune, May 17. 
The Road to Mexico. A friend has furnished us 
from his route book with the distance from San An- 
tonio, Texas, to the city of Mexico, including all the 
intermediate halting places. Just at this moment it 
possesses very considerable interest, for we continu- 
ally bave questions put to us as to the distance from 
point to point in Texas and Mexico. They are giv- 
en from the 8 of an actual traveller, and the 
recruits who have not yet left here may improve the 
opportunity of the passage to Brazos Santiago to 
study the road which they may have to traverse: 
Distance ‘San Antonio to the following places. 
Miles. i er Miles. 
jo Grande at the acienda San Juan 
Rp eddie } 159 de Vanegas 25 
22 | Village of Cadral 


Juan de Nava 10 
San Fernando 15 | Town of Mataguala 20 
San Juan de Mata 15 Hac. Represadara 25 
Rosita 23| “ Laguna Seca 20 
River Sabinas 35 | Village of Benado 0 


Hacienda of Alamas 20 Hacienda Bocas 
ee En 3 


eines “ Penasco 20 
4 Herm'nes 15 | City San Luis Potosi 10 
15 . Ajantas E 


Town of Mondlava 17 


— }" Hacienda Pila 15 
2 Towi of jie 0 
tano: 1 acienda Cu 

evens ol Bajan - 30 | Town of Dolores 35 
Tank of San Felipe 33] “ S Miguel Gr’de 30 
Hacienda. Anelo 20' | Hacienda Santa Rosa 34 
„ Meri City of Queretero 13 
Village Capellanillo 25 -- — 
Baltillo 10. i 977 
—— | Hacienda Colorado 15 
e 5 T San Juan del 28 

acienda Agua Nueva 15 io 
j “ Incarasaion 35 | Hac. Arroya Saco 30 


ae 
es 


San Salvad’r30 | Village of Lula 
Salado. 2 Ciiy of Mexico 


Rancho las Ancinas 607 


to enjoy. 


spired his Spanish followers three hundred years ago 
to follow him to the “Halls of the Montezuma” are 
now loudly trumpeted for the purpose of inciting 
volunteers to undertake another subjugation of the 
devoted people that populate that lovely cegion. 

Says a New York paper High mountains rise in 
the distance on all sides of the city, but the location, 
although under the Tropic of Cancer, is remarkable 
for its salubrity, and in summer the extreme heat is 
less severe than in New York or Philadelphia. The 
city is approached by “excellent roads which branch 
out in every direction, and on which are transported 
the ores and bullion from some hundred of the richest 
mines in the world. The magnificence of the prin- 
cipal edifices—some being furnished with gold and 
silver ornaments valued at many millions, and con- 
taining rich treasures hid away by the avaricious— 
has excited the admiration of all travellers. Yet, 
with all her riches, Mexieo is poor. Her people are 
kept in ignorance by the tyranny of a few, and their 
wealth is carried off to other lands, to swell the gains 
of trade and commerce, which they are not permitted 
The poor Mexican crawls listlessly over 
neglected silver mines, lost in the contemplation of 
his own abject condition. The iron hand of despotism 
is upon him!” 


Health on the Rie Grunde The best defence of Mexico. 
The Washington correspondence of the Journal of 
Commerce says, that when Almonte was here as 
Minister from Mexico it was remarked to him that in 
case of a war between the United States and Mexico, 
the Mexicans would have nothing to oppose to the 
overwhelming power and force of the United States. 
General Almonte replied—“ It is a mistake, we have 
the “vomito” alias, Yellow Fever. 


This potent arm will, no doubt, be relied on by 
Mexico, in the movements now going on. If our 
troops shall be kept on the Rio Grande through the 
summer, they may fall into the snare which Almonte 
designated for them.” : 


The Washington Union, on the contrary, says:— 
“We are informed by an intelligent physician, who 
was a native of this city, but who resided for several 
years to the west of the Rio Grande, who married a 
Mexican lady, who was an United States cansul, prac- 
tised physic several ydars in the vicinity of Matamo- 
ras, and is intimately acquainted with the climate, as 
well as the habits of the Mexicans, that although at a 
certain season of the year it is unhealthy at Matamor- 
as and on the immediate borders of the river, yet that 
several miles from it, the ague and fever is unlmown. 
The climate for several miles beyond, awey off to the 
west, is remarkably healthy, and that no such humbug 
ought to prevent the troops of the United States from 
visiting this interesting region of the earth.” 


Look ol. hend The New Orleans 
Sch instant says: 
yesterday with an oſſicer of one 


Tropic of the 


„We were talking 
of our volunteer corps, and he informed us that there 
was not a man in his regiment that knew any thing a- 
bout geography, or any difference between the soils east or 
west of the Rio Grande. We hear of new Republics 
spoken of in Mexico, and we saw two candidates for 
Governors for these new Republics. The events of 
the future open with singular magnificence.” 


ON FOREIGN INFLUENCES AND OPINIONS IN MEXICO. 

Wiley & Putnam, New York, have in press Re. 
collections of Waddy Thompson, esq., late minister 
to Mexico.” The following extract from a proof- 


800 | sheet of the work we find in the New Vork Mirror. 


Perhaps bo mao in this country has had a better 
opportunity to form a correct opinion in the premi- 
sesi—fow better qualified to judge—pone more truly 
American in feeling. His facts may be relied upon, 
his conclusions are entitled to the highest considera- 


tion. 

phere is a great mistake, I think, in the opinion 
which is general in this country-of the great ascend- 
ency of English influence in Mexico. it is true that 
Mr. Pakenham bad much influence tbere, which his 
great worth and frank and honorable character will 
givé him anywhere; but my opinion is, that the gen- 
eral feeling of the Mexicans towards the Engtish is 
ubffiendly. They have a well-grounded jealousy of 
the} great and increasing power which their large 
capytal gives them; and, if the feelings of the Méxi- 
can » OF the Opiblois of thoss 


| although we may. force her into one. 


or any other portion of their territory. 1 am quite 
sure that they would prefer that it should be an in- 
dependent power, than to have any connexion or de- 
pendence of any sort upon England. The most val- 
uable of the Mexican mines are owned and worked 
by English companies, and at least two thirds of the 
specie which is exported goes into the hands of the ° 
English. The British government keeps two officers, 
or agents, in Mexico, with high salaries, to attend to 
this interest alone. It is with the money thus der. 
rived that the English establishments on this conti- 
nent and in the West Indies are supported. 

The amount of the specie annually obtained from | 
Mexico is more than balí as great as thal which 6 
kept at one time in the Bank of England. The stop- 
page of this supply would very much derange the 
whole monetary system of England; on this account, 
it is to be apprehended that in the event of a war 
between the United States and Mexico, that Eagland 
would very soon be involved in it. If the coast of 
Mexico should be blockaded, England will demand 
that the line of steampackets to Vera Cruz should be 
exempted from its operations. These packets, al- 
though commercial vessels, possess a sort of quasi- 
government character. This, of course, our govern- 
ment could not concede; and the interruption of the 
regular supply of the precious metals from Mexico 
would be most disastrously felt in England. Konow- 
ing all thie, I was well satisfied that all that we have 
heard about England stimulating Mexico to declare 
war against this cuuntry was ridiculously absurd.— 
Such a war would injure England more than either 
of the belligerents. All her interests are opposed 
to it, unless, indeed, she intended to participate 
in that war. I have the best reasons for saying 
that there is no other power in the world with which 
England would not prefer to engage in a war; not 
that she fears us, for England fears no nation, nor 
combination of nations, as all her history proves; but 
such a war would be, more than any other, disas- 
trous to her commercial, manufacturing, and all 
other industrial pursuits. 


England has no single motive for a war with us. 
lt is not of this country she is jealous, but of the 
northern despotism of Europe, and mainly of Russia, 
and has been so since the seizure of the fortress of 
Aczaco, in 1788. And well muy England and all 
Europe tremble under the shadow of that terrible 
military despotism now holding one eighth of the 
territory of the globe, and continually extending its 
limits and ite power. All the wars of the present 
century which have weakened other European pow- 
ers have resulted in the aggrandizemeat of Russia. 
The government is not only a despotism, but esson- 
tially a military despotism. The studies in which 
her people are educated are principally those of war 
and diplomacy. Russia and the Uhited States are 

i and isis. The wise und i 
statesmen of England see this and calculate, as well 
they may, upon our sympatby, in a conflict with 
Russia. I repeat, England wants no war with us, 
‘That old and 
haughty natton proud in arms’ will never submit to 
injustice or insult. But to return from this porters 
uncalled~for digréssion to the jealousy of England’ 
which is telt in Mexico. 


A leading member of thd Mexican eabinet once 
ssid to me that, he believed tbat the: tendency of 
things was towards the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, and that he greatly preferred that re- 
sult either to the separate independence of Texas, 
or any connexion or dependence of ‘lexas upon Eng- 
land; that if Téxas was an independent power, 
other departments of Mexico would unite with it 
either voluntarily or by conquest, and that if there 
was any connexion between ‘l’exas and England, that 
English manufactures and merchandise would be 
smuggled into Mexico through Texas, to the utter 
ruin of the Mexican manufactures and revenue. 

In one of my last interviews with Santa Anna 1 
mentioned this conversation. He said with great ve- 
hemence, that he ‘would war forever for the recon- 
quest of Texas, and that if he died in his senses, bis 
last words should be an exhortation to his country- 
men never to abandon the eflort lo reconquer iue 
country,’ and added, ‘You, sir, know very well that 
to sign a treaty for the alienation of Texas, would 
be the same thing as signing the death warrant of ' 
Mexico,’ and went on to say that by the same pro- 
cess we would take one after the other of the Mexi- 
can provinces until we had them all.“ I could not, in 
Sincerity, say that I thought otherwise; but 1 do not 
know that the annexation ef Texas will hasten that 
évent. That gur language and Jaws are destined to 
pervade this continent, 1 regard as more certain than, 
any other event which is in the future. Our race 
has never put its foot upon 40 which. it bes not 
10 ‘oun WU ty z 
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ancestors only, but that great Teuton race from 
which we have both descended. 

There seems to be a wonderful adaptation of the 
English people to the purpose of colonization. The 
English colony of convicts at New South Wales is a 
more posperous community than any colony of any 
other country. That the Indian race of Mexico 
must recede before us, is quite as certain as that is 
the destiny of our own Indians, who, in a military 
point of view, if in no other, are superior to them. 
I do not know what feelings toward us in Mexico 
may have been produced by recent events, but what- 
ever they may be, they will not last long; and I be- 
lieve that the time is no: at all distant, when all the 
northern departments of Mexico, within a buadred 
miles of the city, will gladly take refuge under our 
more stable institutions, from the constant succes- 
sion of civil war to which that country seems to be 
destined. The feeling is becoming a pretty general 
one amongst the enlightened and patriotic, that they 

- arg not prepared for free institutions, and are inca- 
pable themselves of maintaining them. There is 
very groat danger that the drama may close there, 
as it has so often done in ether countries, with anar. 


chy ending in despotism,—such is the natural swing: 


of the pendulum. ‘The feeling of all Mexicans to- 
ward us, until the revolution in Texas, was one of 
unmixed admiration; and it is our high position 
ameng the nations, and makes our mission all the 
more responsible, that every people struggling to be 
free, regard us with the same feelings—we are in- 
deed ‘ihe looking-glass in which they dress them- 
selves.’ As a philanthropist, I have deeply deplored 
the effects of the annexation of Texas upon the feel- 
ings of the people of all classes in Mexico towards 
this country, as diminishing their devotion to repub- 
lican institutions; this should not be so, but it will 
be. Ours is regarded as the great exemplar repub- 
lic in Mexico, as everywhere cise, and the act which 
they regard as such an outrage, must have the pre- 
judicial effect which I have indicated—still more 
will that effect be to be deprecated, if it should 
throw Mexico into the arms of any great European 
power. | 


The notthern departments of Mexico-contem all 
the:mines, and-more of the wealth of the country 
than any others; and they all hang very loosely to 
the confederacy;—they receive no earthly benefit 
from the central government, which, in truth, they 
only know in its exactions. All the money collect- 
ed from them is expended in the city and elsewhere, 
and they have not even the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is beneficially or even honestly used. The 
security which would be given 2 property, as well 
as its groat enhancement in va would be power- 
ful 4aducomemts with all the owners of 13 . 
which are now comparatively valueless. The only 
obstacle that I know of to such a consummation, in- 
finitely desirable in my judgment, to the people of 
those departments, less su to us, would be in the in- 
fluence of the priesthood. They are well aware 
that such a measure might very soon be fatal, vot 
onig to their own supremacy, but that of the Catho- 
lic religion alsu,—but they would have on the other 
hand a powerful motive in the security which it 
would give them to their large church property—no 
motive but interest would have any influence with 
the’ people of Mexico, for they certainly do not like 
us., Their feelings toward us may be summed up in 
two words, jealousy and admiration,—they are not 
going to declare war against us, I bave never doubt- 
ed fora moment about that. Public opinion in Mex- 
ico, to all practical purposes, means the opinion of 
ine army, and the very last thing which the army 
desires, is such a war, —nor do 1 believe that one 
Mexican in a thousand does, however they may 
vaunt and. bluster—just as a frightened school boy 
whistles as he passes a graveyard in the night. 1 
have just as little idea that they will negotiate now, 
or yptil matters are adjusted between Eigland and 
this country. I doubt whether they will do so even 


then, for the government of Mexico’ owes our eiti- 


zens as much money as they could expect to get 
from us for their quit-claim to Texas and Mexico, 
therefore, willhave no motive to negotiate as long 
as she is not pressed for these claims; and the re- 

@ storation of official intercourse is not of the slightest 
consequence tu her. Ine few Mexicans who would 
con bere, would be in no danger of being oppress- 
ed, aud. nothing would be more convenient to Mexico 
than that we should have no minister there to trou- 
ble the government with complaints. 


PAREDES, THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 
General Thompson, in his work recently publisb- 
ed, The Recollections of Mexico,” says that Gen- 
eral Paredes isa man of talents and acquirements 
in hia profession, and is spoken of as a gentleman 
and a patriot. Parodos, Valencia, and Caosiizo were 
the-three generals ig the mos important 


‘Such men in fleei 


under Bustamente. ‘Pdredes and Valencia went 
over to Santa Anna, and thereby consummated the 
overthrow of Bustamente’s government. Canalizo 
adhered with a noble fidelity to the fortunes of his 
chief, and after Bustamente was vanquished, Cana: 
lizo held out for a long time at the head of only 
three hundred men, and by his remaikable gallantry 
obtained the soubriquet of the Lion of Mexico, 
As soon as Santa Anna was ſirmly seated in power, 
he showered favors of all sorts upon Canalizo; 
amongst other things, appointing him president ad 
interim during his own absence from Mexico. He 
very soon quarrelled with Valencia and Paredes.— 
The former gave up his command, and the latter 
was arrested and imprisoned in the little town of 
Tula, thirty miles from Mexico. Paredes resides 
in the cily of Guadalajara, where he is greatly be- 
loved and respected. The department of Guadala- 
jara is in every respect the finest in Mexico, with 


more intelligence, and of course, virtue, better farms, 


a better population, and sounder political principles 
than any other. Gen. T. knew, when he left Mex- 
ico, that Paredes was only waiting for the proper 
moment to strike, and that hee friends in Guadalajara 
were perfectly organized, held regularly secret 
meetings, and were also only waiting for the mo- 
ment of advantageous opportunity. This, unfor- 
tunately for himself, Santa Anna gave them. Re- 
posing in the false security which his flatterers 
had made him believe that he enjoyed, and no 
longer apprehending any danger from Paredes, he 
appointed him governor of Sonora, a department 
upon the Pacific Ocean. On his way to bis de- 
partment, Paredes passed through Guadalajara, and 
his arrival there was the signal for the pronuncia- 
mento wiich resulted in the defeat and overthrow 
of Santa Anna.” 


TRUE POLICY OF THE REPUBLIC. : 

The “Courier des Etats Unis,” the French Journal 
published at New York, thus discourses, in relation 
to our war with Mexico and as the true policy and 
destiny of our republic | 

“The American people is the foremost among all 
people by the progress it has made in clearing the 
wilderness—in the arts of industry, and in naviga- 
tion. No other has performed so great miracles in 
so short a time. It is om Ree the people which 
improvises civilization. ith its steamboats and its 
axe it has already conquered one half of a world, 
aud is destined soon to conquer the other half. In- 
dustry is its genius, the fruits of the earth its arms, 
the liberty which it beats along with it, its power.— 
This liberty is the key which will open the universe 
to it. ei 

But one is not perfect in all things, and it is not 

iven to be, at the same time, a commercial and 
ree people, and a warlike and dom ineer ing people. 
la nations as in individuals, particular ſaculties can 
only acquire extreme developement at the expense 
of other faculties. Hence the Americans coald not 
push so far their creations of industry and their poli- 
tical liberty, except upon the condition of having no 
military budget, no regular army. They could only 
become the strongest of people in time of peace 


by exposing themselves to be the weakest in time of 


wur. - OF this, the high intelligence which distin- 
guishes them, should have convinced them, if self- 
love did not with them speak louder even than intel- 
lect. Accustomed to see every thing yield to their 
spirit of enterprize—rivers, ports, mountains, they 
have fancied that whenever they chose, they could 
exlemporize an army as they extemporize a city or a 
railroad. But this 1s an error which they will disco- 
ver and deplore hereafter. Citizens are not soldiers— 
conscripts are not heroes. In every vocation an ap- 
prenticeship is needed —and that vocation, of all 


others, most needs this apprenticeship, which puts at 


4 


hazard one’s life. 

“The political and social organization of the Unit- 
ed States has, moreover, this inconvenience—the 
shade, to its brighiness—that the military career be- 


ing the most neglected of all, the least honored be- 


cause it is the least productive, the least in barmony 
with the instinctively pacific sentiments ef the 
masses, it is a sort of jast refuge for the worst pos- 
tion of the population. Stran to the soil, emi- 
grants without home or hearth, constitute the great- 
er portion of the enlisted men; these men are mer- 
cenaries who fight from necessity, or fram the love 
of adventure, but who bave none, of that love of 
country adhering to their entrails sicul ossa cult: — 
from the enemy, have no con- 
sciousness of carrying off on the soles of their feet 
the honor of their country. It is not with such de- 
fenders that either great things, or even good things 
are done. is 8 > * 1 

Since then such is the system of the country, its 
rulers should at least comprebend at once both iu 


his return. be found him stand ing bet 


feebleness, and its force and act in cosformity.—~ 
Having raised on the sail -temples toll the gods 


except the god of war, there should be the racest 


possible reoourse to bis intareess len the combats. 


should be not with the sword, but with: tha: plough; - 


which is your weapon —oonquer the world, not by 


armies, but by emigration, industry and the hardy 


pioneers of the wilderness. In the expansive force 
of your arms and your ideas lies all your power, and 
if that power, is less rapid than that of. the cannon, 
it is more sure and ‘irresistible. Texas furnishes a 
proof in point. While you were. contant. to let tho 
west pour itself out into Texas, nothing could check 
their progress, and they conquered it for you. And 
now when government action is substituted in the 
same country for individuals, and agaiost the same 
enemy, you are conquered! It is because’ in ths 
United States the government is nothing, the indivi- 
dual every thiog. : ä k 
Since his accession to power, Mr. Polk has mis» 
apprehended this great organic prinaiple of Ameri- 
can society. He was for hurrying its march, aud 
cutting the two knots of Fexas and Oregon, whieh 
time of itself would have untied. What lb the re-. 
sult of this unnatural policy? That the United States 
are at this moment placed io a position which may 
become excessively critical for then: for it may exe. 
pose them at the same time to the two most, dange- 
rous wars they could be called upon to meet. - 
seeing what the mere commencement of a struggle 
with such an enemy as Mexico has already occa- 
sioned of embarrassment and expense—in perceiv- 
ing the difficulties of meeting the demands of a sin: 
gle contest—one is tempted to ask with dread, what 
would happen if we had to repel at the same time a 
Mexican invasion in the south, a Canadian invasion 
at the north, and the attacks of the British fleets on 
the sesboard? Fortune which has so Jong shawn 
herself propitious to the Uniied States—fortune 
which loves youth—among people as among kings 
—as Louis XIV. when a sexagenarian, mournfully 
remarked, will spare the Americans this trial but 
no thanks therefore to the policy of Mr. Polk; his 
policy is grossly blundering. That which Mr. Cal- 
houn, from the beginning of the Oregon question, 
has proclaimed under the title of “masterly inactis 
vity,” is che only true policy—the only logical one 
—the omy one in harmony with American institu- 
tions, and their actual military organization. The 
mission of Americans is that of pacific eonquorors— 
their institutions aredo spread, as spread the waves. 
by the simplg law of the level—their dominion is 
destined to grow by affinity, by alluvion—the whole 
of North America is their certain patrimony; and 
hone but a madman buys with blood what is in 
fact a portion of his own inheritance. 
The N. York Courer & Enquirer, on inserting the 
above adds:— — * 
“There is wisdom and truth in these reflections 
which no false shame should deter us from acknow- 


‘ledging, nor from duly weighing—because they are 


traced by a foreign pen. Yet it is quite obvious to 
remark, that because—owing to the unprepared- 
ness which, for the causes so well delineated in the 
foregoing extract, will always excite in arepublic— . 
at the outset of a conflict our arms suffer a defeat; 


our military movements ure slow and unskilful, an 


our resources are with difficulty brought injo play— ~ 
it by no means follows that when the nation is iho- 
roughly aroused, and buckles on its armor in earne 
est—the same energy and enterprise which gives 
such efficiency to its Jabors of peace will not render: 
it equally daring, persevering, and formideble in. war. 
But we thoroughly agree with our French contem=- 
porary that war is nob our vocation and that even 
successful war, by demoralizing the peopie and giv- 
ing them the taste and love for military glory—can- 
pot but be unfarorable to the duratien of liberty and 
of republican institutions.” Mea. Ge a A 


CAPTURE OF GEN. VEGA BY CAPT. Mar. 
The battle commenced by heavy cannonading on 
both sides. Gen. Taylor, in passing hid linés, ac- 
costed Capt. May of the 24 
— our regiment has never dohe anything yet 


you must take that battery.” He. aid notbing, but 


turned to his command aad ad- We must take. 
that battery—follow!” He made a charge with three 


-companies—al least the- remainder ef. three compas 


nie 8 


rted by the dᷣth and 8th regiaients of In- 
ſantry. 


‘hey. cleared (he breastwork, rode over the 


hattery, wheeled and came through. 1 
lines; whilst the fire of the Inſaniry was sv deadly 


in its effect as to carry all ‘before: it. Cept: May 
made a aut at au officer as he obarged through. - 

en cannon 
wheels—fighting like a hero. He osdered him to 


surrender: «He was asked if he. was au officeri— 
Capt. May answered him in tho:affirmative, when he 


presented his sword, remarking, “You receive Gen. 
Vega a prisoner of war.” 


dragoons, and told dim 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 


APPOINTMENTS, by and with the advice and consent of 


the senate. Regiment of mounted riflemen, or third regs- 
ment 5 the act of May 19, 1846. 

Breet Brigadier Gene i Peed TarLor, to be 
major general U.S. army by brevet, to take rank as 
sach from the date of the battle of Rasaca de la Palma, 
9th May, 1846,—nomination confirmed unanimously. 

Persifer F. Smith, of Louisiana, to be colonel. 

John C. Fremont, of the army, to be lieutenant col- 
onel. 
George S. Burbridge, of Kentucky, to be major. 
Wiblltem H. Loring, of Florida, to be captain. 
Winslow F. Sanderson, of Ohio, to be captain. 
Samuel H. Walker, of Texas, to be ceptain. 

Henry B. Pope, of Kentucky, to be captain. 
George B. Crittenden, of Kentucky, to be captain. 
Stephens T. Mason, of Virginia, to be captain. 

John S. Simonson, of Iudiana, to be captain. 

John B. Backenstoss, of Illinois, to be captain. 

Bela M. Hughes, of Missouri, to be captain. 
Stephen 8. Packer, of Arkansas, to be captain. 
Benjamin S. Roberts, of Iowa, to be first lieutenant. 
Thomas Ewell, of Tennessee, to be i 
Andrew Porter, of Pennsylvania, to be first lieutenant. 
Michael E. Van Buren, of Michigan, to be first lieu- 


enant. l 
Llewellen Jones, of New York, to be first lieutenant. 
Noah Newton, of Ohio, to be first lieutenant. 
Thomas Duncan, of Illinois, to be first lieutenant. 
Wm. W. Taylor, of Indiana, to be first lieutenant. 
Andrew J. Lindsay, of Mississippi, to be firet lieu- 


ant. . f 
Toha G. Walker, of Missouri, to be firat lieutenanı. 
Spear S. Tipton, of Indiana, to be first lieutenant. 

omas Claiborne, jr., of Tennessee, to be second 


"e Thomas G. Rhett, of South Carolina, io be second 


Charles L. Denman, of New York, to be second lieu- 
Wash n L. Elliott, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant. . l 

Davis, of Illinois, to be second lieutenani. 
Henia McLane, of Maryland, to be second lieuten- 


mg urray Morris, of the Dist ict of Columbia, to be se 
cond lieutenant. 
llen Rague, of Ohio to be second lieutenant. 
pores S. K. Russell, of Michigan, to be second lieu- 
e Julian May, of the Distriet of Columbia, to de second 
lieutenant. 
l MILITARY STORE-KEEPER. ; 
James G. Sturgeon, to be military store-keeper, vice 
Richard B. Butler removed. i 


Tue PRESIDENT or THE Unitep Srares. Large 
wers have already been conferred upon the presi- 
ot, towards conducting the war with Mexico. 


Funds. Ten millions of dollars have been appro- 
iated, and placed at the disposal of the president, 
or. condueting the war. 
rhe army of the United States, of which the presi- 
1 to the constitution, is commander in 
chie according to the bill just passed by congress 


ill be augmented to about 15,000 men 
The N placed at his disposal 50,000 
The navy, as now established 7.800 
The increase being ordered, steamers in- 
cluded will augment it at least 10,000 
82,000 


appointing called into requisition for 
ee these new levies, ig amongst the highest of 


executive prerogatives. Seldom, if ever has no vast 


a scope of power 
these United States. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Minister 10 Spain. The hon. Romulus M. Saun- 

ders, successor to the hon. Washington Irving, as 

minister to her Catholic majesty’s court in Spain, 

arrived at the Astor House, yesterday, en route to 
bis embassy. [New York Herald May 24. 


The president of the United States has recognised 


ed 


B. Deiter as consal of the republic of Vese- 
N the port of New Orleans. E 
| NAVAL JOURNAL. 
The New York Commercial Ad- 


yertiser. has advices from the squadron under coim- 
modore Sloat to the Sth April—all well. A letter 
from an officer dated Matzatlan, says — We have 


still lying here most of the squadron, viz. Savannah 


54. Conatitution 54, Warren 24, Levant 22, Ports- 
mouth 22, Erie 4, and the Congress 54, capt. Stock- 
ton, aud the Cyane, daily expected. The Shark, 12, 


Sandwich lalands to repair, after 


has to 
which abe will return to the coast again.” 


N 2 
as a 323345 


firat lieutenant. 


been in the hands of a president of 


— — 


African squudron. The U. S. ships Jamestown, York- 
town, and Southampton were qt Port Praya, Cape de 
Verds, March 12th. 


The Porpoise, U. S. brig lieut. com. Hunt, arrived 
at St. Domingo on the 7th instant, in 17 days from 
Havana, and 25 days from Pensacola. Officers and 
crew all well. 


China squadron. The U. S. ship of the line Colum- 
bus, com. Biddle, and the U. S. sloop of war Vin- 
cennes, capt. Paulding, were at the Bocca Tigris, 
China February 27. The former was to leave in a 
few weeks for Callao, Sandwich Islands, &c. and 
from thence home. ; 


The Albany, sloop of war, is to launched at 
Brooklyn, navy yard in a few days, and fitted out 
forthwith. | 


The Dale, sloop of war, capt. McKean, is under 
sailing orders for the Pacific coast, so soon as she 
can be fitted out. 


The Norfolk Beacon of the 25th says— 

Commander Garret J. Pendergrast has been or- 
dered to the Memphis navy yard, and Commander 
Wa. H. Gardner to the rendezvous here; Common; 
der McKean to the sloop of war Dale; and Lieut. 
Chatard to the Water Witch to be fitted out here. 

It is said that the government intend purchasing a 
numbeg of small veasels to run close in shore in the 
Gulf after privateersmen. 


We learn that Com. Warrington has been appoin- 
ted to bureau of ordnance, and Com. Smith to that 
of navy yards and docks. It is rumored that Capt. 
Dulany has been put on furlough. 

The steam propeller Massachusetts is now lying 
in the Potomac, between Washington and Alexan- 
dria. Com. Shubrick and Mr. Haswell, chief engi- 
neer of the navy, have visited her to report to the 
navy department whether she will suit for govern. 
ment purposes. 

REQUISITION FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
The Circular from the Department of War io the Gov- 
ernors of the several States, dated May 19th, 1846) 
was accompanied with the following tables: 
(TI zB.) 
Volunteers to be enrolled, but not called into service 


until further orders 


States, Number of Regiments, Foot, 
Maine | 777 
New Hampshire 1-2 390 
Massachusetts l 777 
Rhode Island 12 390 
Connecticut 12 390 
Vermont 12 390 
New York 7 5779 
New Jersey 1 77 
Delaware 1-2 390 
Pennsylvania 6 4,662 
Maryland 2 1,554 
Virginia 3 2,331 
North Carolina 1 777 
South Carolina 1 777 
Louisiana 2 1,554 
Michigan 1 777 
Florida 1-2 390 
Iowa 1 777 
Wisconsin 1 777 
Alabama 12 390 

39 24,486 
[Taste—C.] 


Volunteers called for from different States for immediate 
service— Description and amount of force, 
States. Number of regiments. Horse. Foot. 


Arkansas 2 789 388 
Mississippi 1 — 777 
Alabama 1 — 777 
Georgia l — 777 
Tennessee 3 789 1554 
Kentucky 3 789 1554 
Missouri 1 789 — 
Illinois 3 — 2331 
Indiana 3 — 2331 
Ohio 3 — 2331 
Texas 11-2 789 388 
22 3945 13,208 
. 3,945 
17,153 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 


(OF FICIAL.) From the Union of May 26. 
Headquarters Army of Occupation, 

Point Isabel, Texas, May 7, 1846. 
Str: [respectfully report that I shall march this day 
with the main body of the army, to open a communica- 
tion with Major Brown, and throw forward supplies of 
ordnance and provisions. If the enemy opposes my 
march, in whatever force, I shall fight him. Occasional 
guns are heard in the direction of Matamoros, showing 
that everything is right in that quarter, 

Yesterday the recruits under Lieut McPhail arrived, 
here. After filling up the companies of the permanent 
garrison, (A Ist arty. and G 4th arty.,) the remainder of 
the detachment, with its offeers, was placed under Mu- 
jor Munroe's orders to assist in the detence of the depot. 
The men are yet too raw to take the field, though effi- 
cient for garrwon defence. They will be permanently 
assigned as soon a» practicable. 

The four companies of the first infantry are hourly 
expected, and will be a seasonable reinforcement. The 


first shipment of volunteers from New Orleans may qleo 


soon be looked for. Their arrival will enable me to 
open the river and free our communications. 
I am, sir. very respectfully, your obed’t. servt., 
' f Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet briz’r. gen. U. S. A. com'g. 
The adjutant general of the army, Washington, D. C. 


5 Army of Occupation, 
Camp at Palo Alto, Teal, Mans. 1846. 
Sm: I bave the honor to report that I was met near 
this place yesterday, on my march from Point Isabel, by 
the Mexican forces, and after an actiun of about five 
hours dislodged them from their position, and encamp- 
ed upon the field. Our artillery, consisting of two 18 
pounders and two light batterics, was the arm chiefly 
engaged, and to the excellent manner in which it was 
manceuvered and served ia our success mainly due. 

The strength of the enemy is believed to have been 

about six thousand men, with seven pieces of artillery, 
and eight hundred cavairy. His loss is probably at least 
one hundred killed. Our strength did not exceed all 
told twenty three hundred, while our loss was compari 
tively trifling—four men killed, three officers and thirty- 
seven men wounded. several of the latier inortally. 
I regret to say that Major Ringgold, 3d artillery, and 
Capt. Page, 4th infantry, are severely wounded. Lieut 
Luther, 2d artillery, slightly o. , 

The enemy has fallen beck, and it is believed has re- 
assed the river. I bave advanced par:ies now thrown 
orward in his direction, and shall move the main body 

immediately. À 

In the haste of this first report, I can only say that the 
officers and men behaved in the most admirable man- 
ner throughout the action. I shall have the pleasure of 
making a more detailed report when those ot the differ: 
ent commanders shall be received. I am, sir, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 


Brevet brigadier gania U. S. A. commanding. - 
The adjutant general, U. S. army, Washington, D C. 


Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Amp at Resaca de la Palma, 9 miles from Mu- 
tamoros, 10 o'clock, p. m., May 9, 1846. 

Sm: I have the honor to report that I marched with 
the main body of the army at 2 Glock to-day, having 
previously thrown lorwsrd a body of light infantry inte 
the forest, which covers the Matamoros road. When 
near the spot where | am encampted, my advance die ` 
covered that a ravine crossing the road had been occu. 
pied by the enemy with artillery. I immediately order- 
ed a battery of field artillery to sweep the position, flanke 
ing and sustaining it by the 3d, 4h, and 5th regiments, 
deployed as skirmishers to the right and left. heavy 
fire of artillery and of musketry wae kept up for some 
time, until finally the enemy's batteries were carried in 
succession by a equadron of dragoons and the regiments 
of infantry that were on the ground. He was eon dri» 
ven from his position, and pursued by a squadron of dra- 
goons, battalion of artillery, 3d iatantry, and a light 

atlery, to the river. Our victory bas been complete.— 
Eight pieces of artillery. with a great quantity of am- 
munition, three standards, aod some one hundred pri- 
soners have been taken; among the latter, General La 
Vega, and several other officers. One general is under» 
stood to have been killed. The enemy has 
e pron and I am sure will not again molest us on this 

ank. 

The loss of the enemy in killed bas been most severe. 
Our own has been very heavy. and l deeply regret to 
report that Lieut. Inge, 2d dragoons, Lieut. Cochran, 
ich infantry, and Lieut. Chadbourne, 8tb infantry, were 
killed on the field. Lieut. Col. Payne, 4th artillery, 
Lieut. Col. McIntosh, Lieut. Dobbins, 3d infantry, Capt. 
Hooe, and Lieut. Fowler, 6th infantry, and Capt. Mont- 

omery, Lieuts. Gates, Selden, McClay, Burbank, and 
ordan, 8th infantry, were wounded. The extent of 
our loss in killed and wounded is not yet ascertained, 
and is reserved for a more deu ilod r 


rt. 
The affair of to-day mny be regertied as a proper sup- 
plement to the cannonade 


on of yesterday; and the two 
taken together, exhibit the coolnéss and gallantry of our 
officers and men in the most favorable light. have 
done their duty, and done it nobly. It will be my pride, 
in a more circumstantial report of both aetions, to dwell 
upon particular instances of individual distinction. 

lt affords me peculiar pleasure to report that the field 
work opposite Matamoros has sustained itse hand- 


s ‘ 
a haw da 12 e es Weed beh n 


woe 


zomely daring a cannonade and bombardment of 160 
hours. But the pleasure is alloved with profound regret 
at the loss of ita heroic and indomitable commander, 
Major Brown, who died to-day from the effect of a shell. 
His loss would be a severe one to the service at any 
time, but to the army under my orders, it is indeed ir- 
reparable. One officer and one non-commissioned offi- 
cer killed and ten men wounded, comprise all the ca- 
eualties incident to this severe bombardment. 
1 inadvertently omitted to mention the capture of a 
number of pack mules left in the Mexican camp. 


am, sir, very respectfully, your obd't. servt., 
: Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. brig’r. general U. S. A. com'g. 


The adjatant general of the army, Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters Army o 
; Resaco de la Peon, 
í [Orpzrs No. 59. 

1. The commanding general congratulates the army 

under his command upon the signal success which has 
crowned its recent operations against the enemy. The 
coolness and steadiness of the troops during the action 
of the 8th, and the brilliant impetuosity with which the 
enemy’s position and artillery were carried on the 9h, 
have displayed the best qualities of the American sol- 
dier. To every officer and soldier of his command, the 
general returns his ‘hanks for the noble manner in which 
they have sustained the honor of the service and of the 
country. While the main body of the army has been 
thus actively employed, the garrison left opposiie Mata- 
moros has rendered no less distinguished service by sus- 
taining a severe cannonade and bombardment for many 
successive days. The army and the country, while just- 
ly rejoicing in this triumph of our arms, will deplore the 
loss of many brave officers and men who fell gallantly 
in the hour of combat. 

2. It being necessary for the commanding general to 
visit Point Isabel on public business, Col. Twiggs will 
assume command of the corps of the army near Mala ; 
moro, including the garrison of the field work. He 
will occupy the former lines of the army, making such 

dispositions fur defence and for the comfort of bia com- 
mand as he may deem advisable. He will hold himself 
strictly on the defensive until the return of the com- 
manding general. 

By order of Brig. Gen. TAYLOR. 

. W. J. BLISS, act. adj. general. 


Occupation, 
May 11, 1846. 


Headquarters Army of ion, 
Point Isabel, ( Tezas,) May 12, 1846. 

Sia: Iam making a hasty visit to this place, for the 
purpose of having an interview with Commodore Con- 
ner, whose squadron is now at anchor off the harbor, 
and arranging with him a ¢ombined movement up the 
river. l avail myself of the brief time at my command 
to report that the main body of the army is now occu- 

ying its former position opposite Matamoros. The 

exican forces are almost disorganized, and J shall lose 

no time in investing Matainoros, and opeaing the navi- 
gation of tbe-river. 

I regret to report that Major Ringgold died the morn- 
ing of the llth inst. of the severe wounds received in 
the action of Palo Alto. With the exception of Capt. 
Page, whose wound is dafigerous, the other wounded 
officers are doing well. In my report of the second en- 

ment, l accidentally omitted the name of Lieut. 
5⁰ bins, 3d infantry, among the officers slighily wound- 
ed, and desire that the omission may be supplied in the 
despateh itself. I am under the painful necessity of re- 
porting that Lieut. Blake, topographical engineer, after 
rendering disii hed service in my staff during the 
affair of the 8th Inst., accidentally shot’ himself with a 
pistol on the following day, and expired before night. 

It has been quite impoasible as yet to furnish detailed 
reports of our engagements with the enemy, ur even ac- 
curate returns of the killed and wounded. Our loas is 
not far from: 3 officers and 40 men killed, and 13 officers 

and 100 men wounded; while that of the enemy has in 
all prubability exceeded 300 killed; more than 200 have 
been buried by us on the two fields of bante. 
. 1 have exchanged a sufficient number of prisoners to 
recover the command of Capt. Tuornton. ‘The wound: 
ed prisoners have been sent to Matamoros—the wound- 
ed officers on their parole. General la Vega and a few 
other officers have been seat to New Orleans, having 
declined a parole, and wiil be reported to Major Gen. 
Gaines. I am not conversant with the usages of war 
in such cases, and beg that such provision may be made 
for these prisoners as may be authorized by law. Our 
own: prisoners have been treated with great kindness by 
the Mexican officers. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your ohedient servant, 

l Z. TAYLOR, 
„ l Bt. brig. gen. U. S. A. com'dg. 
The adjutant general of the army, Washington, D. C. 


. Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
fOrneRs No. 60.) Fort Polk, Ted, May 12, 1846. 
Asa mark of respect to the chief magistrate of the 
republic, the work constructed at this place, to cover the 
main depot of the army, will be known as Fort Polk.” 
The commanding general takes this occasion to ex- 
press his satisfaction with the dispositions made for the 
defence and „ of this point, so vitally import - 
_ ant to the efficiency and security of the army. To 
Major Munroe, the commanding officer, Capt. Sanders 
of the engineers, 1 1 Thomas and McRee, and 
Capteins Sibley and Hill of the quartermaster’s depart- 
pent, Capt. Ramsey, of the ordnance, and Lieutenant 
ontgoruery, of the subsistence departments, credit is 


a 


especially due for their zeal and activity. The gene ral 


returns his thanks to the numerous citizens who volun- 
teered their services in the defence of the depot. Their 
assistance added materially to its strength and to his 
confidence in its ability to resist an attack. The rein- 
forcements from the brig “Lawrence” under Lieutenant 
Renshaw, and the large force of seamen and marines 
80 promptly furnished by the squadron on its arrival, re. 
quire a special acknowledgment tu Commodore Conner 
and Commander Mercer of the navy. The army is 


deeply grateful for this support and co-operation from a 
f 


kindred branch of the public service. 
By order of Brigadier Genera! TAYLOR. 
W. W. J. BLISS, 
Acting adjutant general. 


Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Point Isabel, Teal May 12, 1846. 
{Spsctar, onůRRS No. 62.] N 


1. General la Vega and the other Mexican officers, 
prisoners of war, will be conducted to New Orleans 
under charge of Lieut. J. J. Reynolds. 4th artillery, who 
will report on his arrival to Major General Gaines, for 
further instructions. The quartermaster’s department 


will furnish a steamer for the transportation of the par- 


ty- 
52. As many of che sick and wounded now at this 
Surgeon Wood, will be 


place as may be indicated b 


sent in suitable transports to St. Joseph's island 


Assistant Surgeon Byrne will accompany the detach- 
ment, and will return with the convalescents that may 


be in condition to lea ve the general hospital. The quar- 
termaster’s department will furnieli the proper transpor- 
tation. 
By order of Brigadier General TAxLOR. 
W. W. J. BLISS, 
Acting adjutant general. 


United States ship Cumberland, 
Off Brazos Santiago, Muy 9, 1846. 
Sra: The arrival of the i > 
which the department was informed in my communica- 
tion of yesterday, was most opportune. To obtain a 
supply of provisions from the depot et Point Isabel, Gen. 
Taylor, after leaving Major Brown with five hundred 
men in charge of the works at Matamoros, marched for 
the former place with the remainder of his forces, con- 
sisting of two thousand men. On his return, when 
within twelve or fifteen miles of Matamoros, he encoun- 
tered the enemy in considerable force, vatimated at from 
six thousand to seven thousand men, with a large por- 
tion of . l 0 ce a 
o'clock yesterday morning, which lasted until night. A 
pilot in the employment of the United States at this bar, 
who visited the army to-day, informs me that our loss 
amounted to sixty killed, and that Gen. Taylor had of- 
fered the enemy batt! da 
From the rapid aad incessant firing, particularly of ar- 
tillery, throughout the day, I should infer he loss of the 
enemy must bave been very considerable. h 
particulars have reached me. Shorty after the action 
commenced, f 
Munroe, commanding Point Isabel, requesting a rein- 


forcement from the squadron, for the defence of that 


it appears, all the supplies for the army are 


poet, where, 
i afternoon and 


deposited. In the course of yesterda 
thie morning, five hundred seamen an r 
the command of Capt. Gregory, of the Raritan, were 
landed from the squadron—a force, it is believed, sufi- 
cient to defend it against any attempt that the energy 
can make. A reinforcement for the army is hourly ex- 
pected from 5 u a 

I am, very respecifully, your obedient servant, 

n D CONNER. 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
Hon. Geores BANCROFT, 
Secretary of the navy, Washington. 


United States ship Cumberland, 
Of Brazos Santiago, May 13, 1846. 
Sꝛn: In my communication of the 9:h inst., of which 
a duplicate is enciveed, the department wa- informed 
that a battle had been fought on the day previous, be- 
tween the American and Mexican forces, near Mata. 
moros. On the 9th Gen. Taylor continued to advarce 
towards his works opposite that place, the Mexican ar- 
my under Gen. Arista, falling back b. fore him, until 
within two and a half miles from the American works, 
when it made a stand, and a general action ensued, 
which ended in the complete route ol che enemy. All 
his artillery, several standards, nearly all his baggage, 
ammunition, and stores, with a large number of prison- 
ers, among whom were Gen. la Vega, a:'d other officers 
of rank, were captured. The enemy maintained hie 
position bravely, and did not abandon it, without very 
severe loss. Our loss is stated to be about sixity killed 
and wounded. So signal has been the defeat, that it is 
not believed the enemy will be able to asgemt-le in any 
force for a considerable time. This event, with the ar- 
rival to day of nearly one thousand volunteers from New 
Orleans, has placed the army in perfect eecurity. It i- 
my intent: on to despatch euch vessels of the squadron 
as are hot in immediate wan! of water, to blockade the 
Mexican ports—leaving the Lawrence to cruise in- this 
neighborhood for the protection of the vessels engaged 

in furnishing the army with supplies. 

I am very 008 
ý . D. CO NER, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
Hon. Groner Bancarorr, 
Secretary of the navy, Washington. 


uadron at this anchorage, of 


An engagement took place about 10 
ttle again to-day, bat it was declined. 
No further 


received a communication from Major 


marines, under 
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Headquarter, Army of occupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, Texas, ‘April 15, 1846. 

Sin: I have to report thet on the 11th inst.—Gen- 
eral Ampudia arrived at Matamoros with two hun- 
dred cavalry, the remainder of his force, variously 
estimated from 2,000 to 3,000 men, being some dis- 
tance in the rear on the route from Monterey. Im- 
mediately after assuming the chief command, Gen. 
Ampudia ordered all Americans to leave Matamoros. 
withio twenty four hours, and repair to Victoria, a 
town io the interior of Tamaulipas. He had taken 
the same severe measure at Reinosa, on his way 
hither. On the 12th I received from Gen. Ampudia 
a despatch, summoning me to withdraw my force 
within twenty four hours, and to fall back beyond 
the river Neuces. To this communication, I replied 
on the 12th, saying that I should not retrograde from 
my position. Copies of this correspondence are en- 
closed herewith. 1 considered the letter of Gen. 
Ampudia sufficient to warrant me in blockading up 
the Rio Grande, and stopping all supplies for Mata- 
moros, orders for which have been given to the na- 
val commander at Brazos @antisgo. . 


Notwithstanding the alternative of war presented 
by Gen. Ampudia, no hostile movement has yet been 
made by his force. Whether he will feel stron 
enough to attempt anything when all his force shal 
arrive, is very doubtful. Our brigades occupy stron 
positions, beyond reach of fire from the town, and 
can hold themselves against many times their num- 
ber of Mexican troops. [nthe meantime our de- 
fences here and at Point Isabel, are daily gaining 
strength. The latter point is well supplied with ar- 
tillery, and in a good condition to resist attack. 


I regret to report that Colonel Cross has been mise 
sing since the 10th instant, on which day he rode out 
alone in the vicinity of our mary All attempts to 
trace him have hitherto proved fruitless, and I much 
fear that he has been waylaid and murderec by ban- 
ditti known to be in our neighborhood. To-day I 
address a letter on the subject to General Ampudia, 
desiring him to assist in our efforts to aseertain the 
colone}’s fate. 


„I shall authorize the raising of two companies of 
Texan mounted men, for service in this quarter, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of keeping open our com- 
munication with Point Isabel, and relieving the re- 
gular cavalry of a portion of their duties, which are 
now uppressire. 


Several resignations of officers have been tender. 
ed since our arrival here. While I regret that such 
has been the case, I have still deemed it my duty to 
throw no obstacle in the way of their acceptance. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLO 


Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. commanding. 
The ADJUTANT GENERAL Of the army. 


Fourth military division, General in chief. 
To explain to you tue many grounds for the just 
rievances felt by the Mexican nation, caused by the 
nited States government, would be a loss of time 
and an insult to your good sense; I therefore pass at 
once to such explanations as I consider of absolute 
necessity. l 


Your government in an incredible manner—you 
will even permit me to say an extravagant one, if 
the usage or general rules established and received 
among all civilized nations are regarded—has not 
only insulted, but has exasperated the Mexican na- 
tion, bearing its conquering banner to the Rio Bravo 
de! Norte; and in this case, by explicit and ore 
ders of my government, which neither cap, will, nor 
should receive new outrages. I require you in all 
form, and at latest in the peremptory term twenty 
Jour hours, to break up your camp and retire to the other 
bank of the river, while our governments are la- 
ting the pending question in relation to Texas. If 
you insist in remaining upon the soil of the depart- 
ment of Tamaulipas, it will clearly result that arms 
and arms alone, must decide the question; and in that 
case, I advise you that we accept the war to which, with 
so much injustice on your part, you provoke us, and 
that, on our part, this war should be conducted cone 
i ta the principles established by the most 
civilized nations: that is to say that the jee of nae 
tions and of war shall be the guide of my operations; 
trusting that on your part the same will be observed. 


With this view, I tender the considerations due to 
your person and respectable office. 
God and liberty! 
Headquarters at Matamoros, 
2 o'clock P. M., April 12, 1846. 
PEDRO D'AMPUDIA. 
Senor General in ehief of the United States army, 
Don Z. TarLor. 


» 
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In our notice of the campaign, two weeks since, 
the opinion was expressed that Point Isabel would 
receive its first, and we were greatly in hopes, time- 
ly succor from Com. Conner's squadron. The con- 
jocture ‘was right, so far as exterior forces were 
concerned. The equadron reached that exposed 
point before the volunteers from New Orleans. But 
Gen. Taylor's masterly movement for the same di- 


Teethen anticipated the squadron, as well as the Mex- 


ican generul who was in this case fairly out-gener- 


alled. 


— 


The Union of Mey 24th gives extracts from the 
‘official despatches of Commodore Conner, showing 
the gallant and well-judged promptitude with which 
that excellent officer, in ‘pursuance of his general 
instructions from the navy department, has brought 
his valuable aid to the scene of action. They had not 


supposed it probable that his squadron could have 


been ‘concentrated there so soon after the Mexican 
attack commenced. pi , 


Extract of letters from Commodore Coxwer to th 
Secretary of the navy, dated | 
U. S Ship Cumberland, 
. Off Vera Cruz, May 3, 1846. 
The decided tone of the manifesto of the presi- 
Gent of the Mexican -republic, in connexion with 
other indications, seems to leave no doubt that or- 
ders have been given to General Arista to attack 
the American ‘army on the Del Norte, should a fa- 
vorable occasion offer. Under the belief that an at- 
tack is contemplated, I have considered it advisable, 
and have determined to sail to-morrow morning for 
the Brazos Santiago with the Cumberland, Raritan, 
Potomac, John Adams, and Somers. The Falmouth 
will be left here to protect our interests and to watch 
the course of events. 


The appearance of the squadron at that place, 


with a knowledge of the considerable reinforcement 


it can afford to onr army, will, 1 think, cause the 
Mexican generals to pause, if not altogether aban- 
don their design of attacking General Taylor. All 
accounts concur in stating the Mexican army to 


‘amount to nearly eight thousand men. I feel assured 


the government has not the means of maintaining 


` this force for any length of time in the field; indeed, 


there is not, even now, a dollar in the treasury.— 
Hence delay will either couse the army to disband. 
or another revolution to toke place; either of which 
events, it is believed, cannot be otherwise than fa- 
vorable to the wishes of our government in bringing 
about un amicable settlement of our difliculttes with 


Mexico. The ‘latter would undoubtedly contribute 


to that end, as it would place in power men wholly 


opposed to the policy at present pursued. 
PConsiderable activity has pretailed at this place 
since my arrival, in improving and strengthening the 
defences of the castle and the town of Vera Cruz.— 
As far as 1 am able to ascertain, there are now near- 
ly, if not quite, two hundred guns mounted in the 
astle of San Juan d'Ulloa, and as many as fifty in 


ine two forts and walls of the city commanding the 


anchorage. These guns are all new, and of heavy 

calibre, most of them being thirty-two and forty-two 
ounders, with a numberof eight and ten inch Paix- 
an guns. There are said to be nearly two thousand 

men in the ſortress and about the same number in the 

town. lam, very respectfully, 

; Your obedient servant, 

D. CONNER, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
Hon. Geonce BANCROFT, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


e U. S. Ship Cumberland, 
Off the bar of Brazos Santiago, May 8, 1846. 
Sir: As stated in my communication of the 3d 
inst., the squadron left the roads of Sacrificios on 
the morning of the 4th, and has just anchored off 


the bar of ‘Santiago, where I have just been apprized 
tat hostilities have actually taken place some days 


since. C 
As the opportunity by which I send this commu- 
nication cannot be detained, I have only time to add, 


` that after communicating with Gen. Taylor, and as- 


certaining the situation of affairs at Matamoros, I 
shall remain here no longer than the presence of the 


` squadron may he required; after which it will be 


* 


necessary for this ship, the Potomac, and John Ad- 
ams to repair to Pensacola to replenish their provi- 
sions and water. In the mean time erders will be 

iven to carry into execution your instructions in re- 

tion to the blockade of the Mexican coast, and to 
meet and repel, in the most decisive manner, the 
hostilities of the Mexican nation. Some more small 
vessela are required; also one or two small steam- 
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boats of a draft of water not exceeding eight feet. 


These vessels will be necessary to enforce a strict 
blockade of the coast. 
lam, very respectfully, &e. 
D. CONNER, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
Hon. Grorce Bancrort, Secretary of the Navy. 


In looking over the New Orleans papers and ex- 
tras of the 17th inst. a second time we observe a 
few items of sufficient general interest to claim a 
place in our columns: 

The following from the Picayune was written be- 
fore news of the engagement of the 9th—the last 
we have any account of—reached New Orleans. It 
is of some importance, however, as it reveals the 
reasons which determined Gen. Taylor to leave 
Point Isabel on the 7th inst. for his encampment op- 
posite Matamoros before the arrival of reinforce- 
ments: l 

Some time after the battle was begun two negro 
men ran off from the army, and reported at Point 
Isabel that the day was going against the United 
States army. The excitement at the receipt of the 
intelligence may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. It was not till Gen. Taylor sent in his 
wounded fo the Point, on the afternoon of the ensu- 
ing day, that the issue of the day's bloody business 
was known. The smoke of the battle was seen dis- 
tinctly from Isabel, and every report of the cannon 
counted. It was thought that at least five guns a 
minute were discharged. 

The General left Point Isabel for the entrench- 
ments opposite Matamoros before the arrival of re- 
inforcements, because he wes apprehensive lest the 
enemy might so surround and harrass it as to render 
its safety doubtful. The enemy has concentrated an 
immense force upon Matamoros and the neighboring 
country. The Mexican soldiers are in greater 
strength than has been hitherto supposed. 

No further news was heard from Gen. Taylor af. 
ter the evening of the 9th, nor was any more firing 
heard. We are informed that when the twocompa- 
nies of Mexican artillery were seen—as they could 
be from Point Isabel—whilst yet the battle was 
raging, coming down to. cross Boc cha Chica, ana 
marching up the beach to take possession of our 
boats and stores, the belief was that Gen. Taylor 
had been cut off. Such a spectacle, taken in con- 
junction with the story of the negroes who deserted, 
must have been a sad one, indeed, to the few brave 
men who remained in the fort. Fortunately, the U. 
S. ship Cumberland was at hand to drive off this de- 
tachment. The Mexicans must have felt confident 
of obtainjng a victory, to have sent these men down 
to take charge of the American stores before the 
close of the battle. 

The impression was that Gen. Taylor would throw 
up a redoubt upon the field of battle, and remain 
there till the volunteers arrived. This was a con- 
jecture only, as the general is one of those men who 

eep their own counsel. We have seen a letter from 
one of the officers at Isabel, who thought such would 
be his course. 

Whilst congratulating the country upon the suc- 
cesses already achieved, something is due to the 
brave men who have fallen in battle and the gallant 
officers who have been so severely wounded in the 
field. Major Rinccoxp is an honor to the service, 
and a victory is dear that is purchased with the loss 
of such an officer. Capt. Pace we know well. He 
is as true a soldier as ever faced his country’s foe.— 
They will be remembered by their countrymen. 
Honor to the living and peace be with the dead? 


A correspondent of the New Orleans Bulletin, 
writing from Point Isabel on the evening of the 12th 
inst., remarks— 

Many instances occurred of our men handing 


| their canteens to the wounded Mexicans, and turn- 


ing from them to fire upon others. There was not a 
single occurrence of cruelty towards the enemy.— 
The morale of the army is at its highest—it can now 
accomplish any thing, and-they would die for a com- 
mander who does not ask them to go where he is not 


willing to lead, and in whose judgment they fully 
confide. — l 
MEXICAN OFFICIAL. 
PROCLAMATION OF AMPUDIA. 
To the 


„ of the 4th military division, to 
the inhabitants of the interior departments of the east. 

Fellow citizens: My most ardent prayers are tulfilled, 
and propitious fortune grants me the pleasure of return- 
ing e the departments for which J have so much sym- 
pathy. 

In entering the east, the 
which the supreme nato „ has thought 
worthy to confide to my poor abilities does not deter me; 
for your patriotic virtues and your courage are doubtless 
superior to the andacity with which the stranger insults 
us. . , ; 


eatness of the enterprise 


— ŘS 


Since the cabinet of Washington removed the hypo- 
critical mask which covers its treason to support with 
eflrontery the usurpation of Texas, effected by her un- 
grateful inhabitants, our coloniste, my heart possessed 
with a sacred fire, liko that which every good Mexican 
ought to experience, inspired me with a lively desire to 
avenge 80 great an insult by chastizing the aggressor, 
and in March of lust vear, I placed my desire in form 
before the administration of that time, jn order either in 
my own grade, or that of the private soldier with musket 
on my shoulder, I might be permitted to make that cam- 


OE i be wall then that publicity was given to that gro- 
position through the journals, it is much more gratifyin 
to renew it at a time which finds me among you, and 
that at your side I shall joyously. sacrifice my life upon 
the aliars of the country, if, for the happinesa of this 
country, so dear to me, my existence may be the victim 
which destiny shall mark out. 

Neither by any motive shall I be brought to forget, nor 
shall 1 pass in silence the occasion which is presented to 
me, to offer a grateful remembrance as a tribute to the 
inhabitants of Tobusco for the honorable demonstration 
of their esteem for my person, and the extraordinary ef- 
forts which they made that I might remain permanently 
there; but io the country every thing is due, and for its 
interest every other thing ought to be postponed; the rea · 
son why I am not still in thé society of those estimable 
fellow citizens. l 

The worthy chief magistrate has conceived my poor 
services important to the nation, and I came with the 

reatest pleasure to bestow them upon you, for the af- 
ection, indeed, which you inspire in me; also, indeed, 
for the noble and patriotic sentiments to whose influence 
our enemies can oppose no resistance; they who, as you 
know, to the scandal of the Christian world, assist bar- 
barous Indians with arms and munitions, in order that 
they may ravage our people. This ferocious enemy shall 
be also corrected, and we will chase him from our fron- 
tiers with the greatest possible brevity. . 

My heart has felt the most grateful pleasure in wit - 
nessing the public demonstrations of joy and general ea. 
tistaction with which the heroic people of Sahillo have 
received the division which marches under my orders; 
and no one ought to doubt that the brave men who 
compose it, united to our comrades who to-duy are en- 
trenching themselves on the field of batile, will know 
how to give a convincing lesson to the enemy who dares 
to insult you; making him know the rights and power 
of a great and warlike people, highiy pffended in its 
honor and integrity. . . 

Long live the Mexican republic!! Long live tbe de- 
partments of the east and i's intrepid defendere!!! 

(Signed.) PEDRO ve AMPUDIA 
- Saltillo, March 27th, 1846. 


The general in.chief of the 4th military division to the 
Barc tli of the felis. 

My friends: I left the village ot , sick, to come 
and participate with you in the labors and glories to 
which the hypocritical and daring North American usur- 
pers invite us, and I instantly longed to find myself up- 
on the banks of the Bravo, to salute them with all tre 
effusion of my soul. I arrived yesterday in this city 
with the brigade which the brave Gen. Don Anastasio 
Torrigon directs. At this moment the second is enter- 
ing, und notwithstanding*the necessity which exists for 
my remaining in this city, to adjust interesting mattem, 
I advance, with a body of cavalry, by forced marches; 
tor, indeed. you know me—I cannot have a moment of 
tranquility while 1 am not with you. In the meanwhile, 
let the sacred fire of your country burn as always in 
your hearts, and I will answer you with victory. 

(Signed,) PEDRO DE AMPUDIA. 


From the Eagle of the North,” April 8th, 1546. . 
We have seen with the greaiest satisfaction the man- 
ifesto given to the nation by his excellency the president 
ad interim, in regard to the correspondence relative to 
the subject of ‘Texas, held between the supreme govern- 
ment and the envoy extraordinary of the United States. 
This document is as satisfactory es could be hoped tor 
after the sincere offers made at San Louis Potosi by the 
chief of our destinies; in it we see explicitly treated 
the ditficult question which for ten successive years has 
been the pretext tor civil discord, and in it we have a 
safe guarantee that the existing energetic government 
will fulfil without delay the obligations which it contract- 
ed with the nation in giving the programme, which 
unites all divisions, which makes opinion unanimous 
upon independence, the culminating point of our so- 

cial exigencies. 

lt is true war is not precisely declared in the manifes- 
to referred to, and this will not readily satisfy the anxie. 
ty of those who are menaced by the ironically called 
culossus of the nortli; but, in addition to their being in 

the expressions of his excellency, the president, mat! 
indications of a desire for the campaign so long a time 
talked of, a matter which has no little force in the mouth 
of the chief magistrate of a people, it is aleo therein ex- 
pressed, as a fundamental basis, that the forced occu- 
pation of our territory by the United States, and the sp 
pearance of their squadrons upon the coasis of Mexico, 
are regarded as alreal aggression; such is the language 
proper for governments which desire to uphold dignity 
and decorum; nevertheless, there will not be wanting 
some malevolent spirits to charge us with not having 
finally declared war, as if such an act were not the pro- 
p duty of congress, for which they arc legally assem- 
led, and who will find no difficulty in giving their ir- 

remediable sentence. 
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From the ‘Diario Official,” (city of Mexico,) April 
24th, 1846 sil 


[ Translated for the Union.] | 
MANIFESTO OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT AD 
- INTERIM OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE NATION. 
On 3 A in the = — of this year, the 
‘heavy responsibility of guiding the destinies of the 
tion during ee pened, I determined resolutely 
1 its policy from the weak and pernicious 


1 of temporizing, which has been observed 
it 


regard to the United States of America, not- 
withstanding the perfidy with which that government 
Brena for the occupation of Texas, its treacher- 

us violation of the existing treaties which guaran- 
tee the limits of the republic, and the insidious act 
by which N aa one of our departments 
with its own confederacy. The Mexican nation did 


not conquer its independence ‘by the most bloody 


and heroie sacrifices, nor place itself among the 


eivilized powers.of the world in anan to become the 
sport of a neighboring nation, which, taking advan- 


lage of our quarrels and unfortunate disturbances, 
and the ex 


i aggerated idea of our weakness, founded 
upon them, appeared with all the appliances for 
conquest, and entered upon the invasion of our terri- 


~ tory, indulging in the dream that it could extinguish, 


the manly race to which we belong, placing upon 
our foreheads the brand borne by the slaves in its 
southern states, destroying our nationality, and 
abandoning us to the humiliating misery of oblivion. 
This magnanimous people which, in a struggle of 
eleven years of blood and extermination, proved its 
boldness no less than its constancy, was waiting with 
impatience to rush forward into another war to 
which it was called by the scandalous aggressions of 
a stimat declaring itself our friend, but at thë 


same time aiming to prostrate us, relying on its pow- 


er, and not caring to support itself on the titles of 


~ equity and justice which all nations respect, which 


“Strengthen the hopes of peace, and maintain the 


harmony of the universe. It was for this reason 


that the nation sanctioned the movement which 1 
began at San Luis Potosi, not in order to place my- 
‘self in the painful possession of power, but that my 
country may shine by the triumph of a cause which is 
‘the caus@of the conservative principles of human 
society. N AO 
The old grievances, the offences against the Mexi- 
can nation, which have been incessantly repeated 
since 1836, had been consummated by the insult of 


sending us a minister, to be accredited near our gov- 


ernment in the character of a residing minister as 
if the relations between the two republics had not 
suffered any disturbance by the definitive act of the 
annexation of Texas. At the very time when Mr, 
Slidell appeared, the troops of the United States 
_ gwereoceupying our territory, their squadrons were 
threatening our ports, and ah oh a were made 
to occupy the peninsula of the Caliſocuias, to which 
the Oregon question with England is only a prelimi- 
“nary; and 1 did not receive Mr. Slidell, because 
the dignity of the nation repelled this new insult. 
la the meantime, the army of the United States 
fixed its encampment at Corpus Christi, and occupied 
the island of Padre Vayin; it then marched to Point 
Isabel, and the flag of stars floated on the right bank 
of the Rio Bravo de! Norte, in front of the city of 
Matamoros, the American vessels of war having 
previously seized upon the navigation of the river.— 
The town of Laredo was surprised by a party of 
these troops, and one of our pickets mere stationed 
was disarmed. - Hostilities, therefore, have been be- 
un by the United Siates undertaking new conquests 
the territories included in the departments of Ta- 


maulipas and New Leon, Whilst he troops of the }, 


‘same states tlireaten Monterey in Upper California. 
There can be no doubt to which of the two repub- 
lies belong the responsibility of à War, Which might 
have been prevented by u feeling of equity aud jus- 
tice, and of that respect which civilization: has in- 
troduced, forthe rights: and property of all nations. 
If Mexico should indolently sutler these reiterated 
advances of a power, Which already considers itself 
listress and sovereign of the American continent, 
not only would she 1 — im n ne 
population, resources, and peculiar position have gi- 
ven her, ever since she raised ear to be an inde- 
pendent nation, but she would fall into shame and 
contempt should she, when challenged to fight for 
them, allow herself to be stripped of the integrant, 
parts of her territory one by one. Outrage By many 
and so heavy, can no longer be burne; a d I have 
sent orders to the general-in- chief of the division of 
our Ne act io hostility against the 
army which is in hostility against us, to oppose war 
2. enemy, ante wast n and r the 

_ God of battles to preserve, by the valor of our 
s e rightto vu “h tOr, al n he 
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republic, may suffer injury, see the hard alternative 
to which we are reduced by the invasive policy of 
the United States, and that we must succumb unless 
we defend with energy our national existence thus 
threatened. I solemniy announce, that I do not de- 
clare war against the government of the United 
States of America, because it belongs to the august 
congress of the nution, and nol the executive, to re- 
solve definitively what reparation should be exacted 
for such offences. But the defence of the Mexican 
territory, which the forces of the United States have 
invaded, is an urgent necessity, and iy responsibi- 
lity to the nation would be immense should | fail to 
order the troops, which thus act as eneinies, to be 
repelled; and I have therefore given that order.— 
From this day begins our defensive war; and every 
point of our territory invaded or attacked, shall be 
valiantly defended. 4 ~ 
The time has therefore come which the govern- 
ment of the Mexican nation have endeavored fruit- 
lessly to put off, by debating the clearest and most 
just titles; and these having been contemned we en- 
ter into a necessary contest, which will secure to us 
the sympathies of all nations and governments, which 
condemn the usurpations of the powerful. We shall 
ourselves become strong from the holiness of our 
cause; and when every thing is endangered, our 
strength will correspond with the exigencies of our 
condition. Meanwhile the Mexican nation will re- 
solve to hazard all in order to save all; and it will 
give a sublime example of sacred determinntion to 


exhibit that glorious devotion which has so often been 


displayed at all times by nations maintaining their 
independence and their liberties. 

I rejoice with pride that Providence should have 
destined me to be the organ for announcing the ener- 
getic will of the Mexican republic. Let us prove in 
battle that the sons of the heroes and martyrs of in- 
dependence are animated by the recollections of 
their pure glory; that valor has not degenerated in 
their breasts, and that they are disposed to sacrifice 
themselves on the altars of their country. 


Mexicans! I raise on this memorable day the 
standard of independence, on which you see inscribed 
the illustrious names of Hidalgo and Iturbide.— 
Rally under this sacred ensign, leaving all internal 
questions and differences for a period of less peril.— 

have assured you that the glory which I seek as 
the reward of my painful career, is not that of the 
ambitious man who regards power as the spoils of 
rapine. I have sworn to maintain the republic, in 
all its just rights, during the short period of my gov- 
ernment; and now, while t urge you to the struggle, 
and warn you that you must make great sacrifices, I 
also promise you that I shall not spare my own blood 
when it shall be necessary. | 


Mexicans! Your valiant soldiers are about t 
fight, and they will fight, with the valor of heroes; 
keep your blessings for them, and prepare yourselves 
to crown their noble foreheads, or theic tombs, if 
they should fall, when destiny calls you to take their 
places in the ranks, Mexico will conquer, or will 
no longer exist! 

National Palace of Mexico, April 23, 1846. 

“MARIANA PAREDES Y ARRILLAGA. 


RESPONSE Or THE STATE AUTHORITIES 
i To the requisilions for the army. 
„We shall, have room of course, fur only a fow of those, 
to serve as speciniens of the rest. 

‘Texas. The requisition of Gen. Taylor forwarded to 
Governor Hinperson, for troops from Texas, was in- 
serted in a previous number of the Register. It reached 
the governor on the 2d inst, at Austin, who immediately 
issued the folluwing: 

. V GENERAL ORDER Xo. I. 
Adjutant generals office, Austin, May 2, 1846. 

The executive has been officially advised by date of 
26th ult., from Gen. Z. Taylor, that actual nosiilities 
haye commenced between the Mexicans and the Army 
of Occupation, provoked by the Méxican foe. Under 
the authority of the United States, a requisition has been 


made upon him as the chiel magistrate of the state, to 
call into the service four regiments of volunteer rifle- 


men, two regiments of which to be mounted andj 0 oa 
foot, for six months, unless syoner discharged, 5 ;, 
Relying upon the, unfform chivalry of his fellow citi- 


b 
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following réquisition 
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: Jxecutive addresses himse ff to their patriotism, ' 
{and in the absence of a due military organization makes 
the ; of the respective counties of the. 


Austin and Fort Bend, 1; Brazoria and a 
Jackson, Victoria, Refugio, San Patricio, aid 
Dibar, ee 1; Nacogdookes, len MIM 
tberty, I; Houston, 1; Nacogdoches, I; San August 
1; Shelby, 1; Rusk, 1; Harrison 2. X ; ary 
Riflemen. Harris and Galveston, 3 companies; Bra- 
zoria and Matagorda, 1; Liberty, 2; Montgomery, 2; 
Victoria, 3; Fort Bend and Austin, I; Weaning and 
Brazos, 2; Houston, 1; Nacogdoches, 1; Rusk, ine 
ig Sins j baggies: 1; Shelby, I; Jasper and Jefferson, 
; Bexar, 1. kað -n < 
The mounted riflemen will rendezvous at Point Isabel, 
and take up the line of march for that point as rapidly 
as the companies are formed. The commandants of the 
respective companies will forward muster rolls to the ad- 
jutant general at Austin before their march. Upon their 
arrival at Point Isabel, they will be mustered into ser- 
vice and the regimental organization will dake place. 
Corpus Christi 


Mounted riflemen. Gonzales, company; Bastrop 
and Travis, Ea te, 1; Colorado, 1; Washington, 1 
à 
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Provisions and forage are deposited at \ } 
for the use of the mounted companies on their way to 
Point Isabel. Foot companies will rendezvouse at Gal- 
veston and take up their line of march for that place as 
soon as their company organization is eom a 
forward muster rolls to the adjutant general. At Gal- 
veston, supplies of subsistence, and transportation will 
be lurnished them by Lieut. Kingsbury of the ordnance 


department, to whom commandants of companies will 


report upon their arrival. Ihe men are ired to fur - 
nish themselves with good rifles and equipments, and the 
mounted men sufficient ammunition until their arrival 
at Corpus Christi. l 

The organization of the several companies will be as 
follows, viz: 1 captain; 1 Ist lieutenant; 1 2d lieutentant 
4 sergeants; 4 corporals; 2 musicians; BU privates, The 
commandants of companies will provide subsistence 


supplies for their commands, untl they arrive at the ren- 
general and comptroller. 

J. Pinckney HENDERSON) = 
cating the above, adds: It is the present intention of 


dezvous, and forward duplicate returns to the adjutant 
WM. G. COOK; adjutant» general. 
By order of the governor, Wen 
A letter from a U. S. officer, to the editor, communi- 
Gen. Henderson to assume command of the above force 
as commander-in-chief the Texas militia.” ? 


EK xxrucxr. Prompt measures. On the 15th of May, 


Gov. OwsLxx received from Gen. Garnes, U. S. army, 
a letter dated headquarters western division, New Or- 
leans, May 4th, announcing that he had “solicited from 
the President authority to concentrate upon the borders” 
of the Rio Grande, “fifty battalions, each battalion to 
consist of 500 men,” (of western volunteers, “to be ac- 
cepted into service of the the United States for six 
months, unless sooner discharged. To obviate loss of 
time in the accomplishment of this important service, I 
take this Occasion to say that your excellency wo Nd 
contribute much to facilitate the desired movement by 
anticipating a formal requisition from the department of 
war, by authorizing two, three, or four bat ‘of in- 
fantry and riflemen, to be taken ſrom the young men 
constituting the chivalry of the state of Kentucky, to 
organize and repair to this city as soon as practicable, 
where they shal] receive arms, with every requisite sup- 
ply necessary to their health and comfort and to render 
them ready for action. From this city they will go by 
good vessels, (steamers if possible,) to the Rio Grande, 
near Matamoros.” 

Gov. Owsley on the 16th wrote in reply to Genera 
Gaines: “I must bez Jeave, sir, to assure you, that I ad 
mire and appeciate the patriotic zeal and professiona 
ardor that so eminently charactherizes your communi- 
cation to this department. I am sure, sir, that the peo- 
ple of Kentucky will feel. gratified at the compliment 
paid to their chivalry, by being thus early called upon 
by the commanding genera! of the western division, to 
bear their part in the defence of the country. Let, sir, 
occupying myself a post of great responsibility to the 
citizens of this state, my duty to them requires that I 
should await the authority of the president, which you 
have solicited, and which, if your anticipations are rea- 
lized, must necessarily reach here in a few days. And 
this consideration reconciles me to the brief delay oc- 
casioned by deterring action until the receipt of orders 
from the general government. It would be impossible, 
ut all events, to raise the battalions suggested in your 
letter, in time for them to form a part of the force to be 
concentrated at New Orleans “in the present month.“ — 
The month is now more than half gone, and as there 
has been no anticipation in the public mind, of such an 
early call for volunteers, the month would have expired 
before the battalions would be in readiness to be placed 
under your immediate command. I need not assure 
you, vir, that when war has been declared by the United 
States, Kentucky will be found in the line of her duty 
—true to her ancient renown and true to the American 
Union. Hoping that the citizen soldiers whose fortune 
it ws to be nearer the scene of action that We are, ar- 
rived in time to give all necessary aid to the gallant ofti- 
cers now in command on the Rio Grande, I tender you 
my grateful acknowledgments for the confidence you 
have reposed in the volunteers from this state.” 

The Louisville Legion.—After despatehing (he 
above reply, on the afternoon of the 16th, Colonel 
STEPHEN Onuszr, reached. Lexington with the ten- 
lunteers consisting 
before been 

their ser- 
inst the Mex; 


der of the services of the yo 
of eight companies, which had the da 
* for the purpose of offe 
vices in defence of the country aga 
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cans. Though filled with pride and gratification by 

the promptitude and gallantry of the offer, Gov. 

_Owsicy, not having received a requisition, did not 
feel empowered to accept it, in the then state of his 
advices. 

The Frankfort Commonwealth, of the 19th, from 
-which we extract the above particulars goes on to 
say— 

“On Sunday afternoon, (the direct mail from 
Washington, which arrives in the forenoon, having 
‘brought him no Intelligence from the federal city,) 
he received, through the Cincinnati and Louisville 
newspapers, accounts of the action of congress, au- 
thorizing the president to accept the services of 50,- 
000 volunteers. Confident that the step would but 
‘anticipate the demand of the general government a 
few days, he forthwith caused the patriotic procla- 
mation annexed to be issued and sent off in every 
direction by mail and otherwise. Colonel Orlando 
Brown, the governor's aid, and Col. A. G. Hodges 
were despatched expresses to Louisville, bearing the 

roclamation and a letter from the governor to Col. 

rmsby, accepting his Legion into service, and or- 
dering its immediate embarcation fur the scene of 
hostilities. . 

In the same hour also were executed the subjoined 
‘Jetters to the war department and Gen. Gaines, the 
latter being sent by Col. Brown to be forwarded from 
Louisville.” 


VOLUNTEERS.—PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
KENTUCKY. 
Executive department, Frankfort, Ky., May 17, 1846. 

_ Whereas, from information this day informally 
received at this department, it is believed that the 
congress of the United States has, upon the recom- 
mendation of the president, passed an act authoriz- 
ing the receiving into the service of the United 
States fifty thousand volunteers to aid the army of 
occupation now on the Rio Grande, or to give such 
other service as may be required for the defence of 
our southern frontier and the maintenance of the 
national interests and honor: And whereas, this de- 
partment has also received a communication from 

the commander of the western division of the army, 
giving notice of an application having been made to 
the president for volunteers from Kentucky: And 

' whereas, recent intelligence“ from the army of occu- 

: pation, leaves no doubt but that hostilities have been 

- actually commenced. | 

Now, therefore, mindful of the high renown that 
Kentucky has acquired for patriotism and galiantry, 
and being unwilling at a crisis like this, that our no- 
ble state should suffer herself to be surpassed in de- 

. Votion to the common cause of our coinmon country, 
I, WIA Owsxer, governor of the commonwealth 
of Kentucky, do issue this my proclamation, appeal- 
ing to the pride, the patriotism, and the chivalry of 
Kentuckians, hereby urging them to form themselves 
into volunteer companies, and report the fact of 
their organizetion to this department forthwith, sig- 
nifying to them my firm conviction that orders will, 
in a very few days be received from the president of 
the United States, empowering and directing me to 
pauso them to be immediately mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States, at some point which will 
be designated. WM. OWSLEY. 

By the governor. 

A. S. MITCHELL, 


In the same hour the following orders were des- 
patched by express: . 

Executive office, Frankfort, May 17, 1846. 
Sm: Intelligence from Washington, just received, 
justities me in expecting, by the next mail, a requi- 
sitior upon Kentucky for volunteers for the Mexican 
war, and 1 have, therefore, determined, in anticipa- 
tion of such requisition, to accept the services of the 
Louisville Legion, tendered by you on yesterday.— 
You will, therefore, with the utmost despatch, em- 
dark your Legion on board a fast sailing steamboat, 
which you are hereby authorized to charter, and re- 
port yourself and Legion, without delay, to Major 

General Edmund Pendleton Gaines, commanding the 
western division of the U. S. army, at New Orleans, 
who wall supply you with all necessary arms and 
_ transports for speedily reaching the army of the 
- United States on the Rio Grande. 

1 have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM OWSLEY. 
To Col. STEPHEN ORMSBY,’ e 

Commandant Lowisville Legion, Louisville, Ky. 


To major gen. E. P. Gaines, commanding western di- 


k i vision, Sc. 
Executive office, Frankfort, Ky. May 17, 1846. 
‘+ Si- Since mailing my letter to you of yesterday, 
- in reply to yours of the 4th instant, I have received 
tuch information from Washington city, as satisfies 
: meo that there will be beyond doubt, a call from the 
general government on the militia of Kentucky. in 
. anticipation of such call, and in accordance with 


ast t secl’y. 
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what seems to be your urgent wish, I have conclud- 
ed to accept, in advance, the services of a volunteer 
corps which have been tendered to me. The Louis- 
ville Legion, commanded by col. Stephen Ormsby, 
composed of eight companies, has been accepted and 
col. Ormsby directed to report his command to you 
immediately. 

These men are of the gallant sons of Kentucky. [ 
commend them to your kind regard, and advise you 
that the post of danger is the post they covet. 

] have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM OWSLEY. 


And the secretary of war was duly apprised of 
these proceedings, by a communication of which the 
following is a copy. 

Executive office, Frankfort May 17, 1846. 
Hon. William L. Marcy, secretary of war: 

Sin — Since enclosing to you this morning, copies 
of the recent correspondence between maj. general 
Gaines and myself, in which I advised gen. Gaines 
that ] should await the authority of the general go- 
vernment for embodying a portion of the militia of 
Kentucky, for service against the Mexican arms, J 
have received authentic information that the general 
government has taken action in referenee to the 
crisia in question. 

There can no longer be any doubt, I presume, that 
the citizen soldiers of Kentucky will be called upon 
to furnish their quota to fight in defence of their 
country. 

_ Kentuckians are no laggards in a cause like this. 
The Louisville Legion, a volunteer corps of the state 
of Kentucky, composed of eight companics, have 
offered their services in the expected emergency, and 
in anticipation of a formal call from the war de- 
partment at Washington, I have concluded to ac- 
cept their services and report them to gen. Gaines, 
at New Orleans, without delay. 

Instructions in accordance herewith, have this in- 
stant been sent to col. Ormsby, commandant of the 
Legion, by express, and 1 have the honor to report 
the same to the government at Washington. 

With high consideration, I remain your obedient 
servant, (Signed) WILLIAM OWSLEY. 


MARYLAND—CALL rox VoLuNTEEES—PROCLAMATION 
BY THE GoverRNor—Executive DEPARTMENT, 
ANNAPOLIS. 

Wuaereas, The Congress of the United States has 
declared “that a state of war exists between the Unit- 
ed States and the Republics of Mexico,” and has au- 
thorized the President of the United States “to employ 
the Militia, Naval. and Military forces of the United 
States, and to call for and accept the service of any 
number of Volunteers not exceeding 50,000, to serve 
twelve months after they shall have arrived at the 
place of rendezvous, or to the end of the War, unless 
sooner discharged, according to the time for which 
they shall have been mustered into service.” And, 
whereas, the President, with the view of securing to 
the citizens of each State and Territory the privilege 
of participating in the defence of their Country, has 
appointed the said volunteer Force among the Several 
States and Territories; and has made his requisition 
upon me for two Regiments of Infantry, as the quota 
of this force to be supplied by the State of Maryland: 

Now, therefore, I THOMAS G. PRATT, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, do issue this Pro- 
clamation, announcing to the Citizens of Maryland. 
that they are now privileged to enrol themselves 
under the Flag of their country, and to participate 
with their fellow citizens of other States in restoring 
to the United States the blessings of Peace. 

I call upon the Citizens of the State of Maryland, 
between the ages of 18 and 45, to enrol themselves 
forthwith, that the two Regiments required of this 
State may be immediately filled and mustered into 
the service of the United States. | 

The Sons of Maryland have always obeyed the call 
of patriotism and duty, and will now sustain the honor 
of the State by enabling her to be the first, or amongst 
the first, to offer to the Federal Executive, for muster 
into the service of the country, her quota of the 
Volunteer force which has been called for. 

The President of the United States, under the dis- 
cretion allowed him. has decided that ‘.4 Company of 
Infantry shall consist of 1 Captain, 1 First Lieutenant, | 
Second Lieutenant, 4 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, 2 Musici- 
ans, and 64 Prirates.— . That a Regiment shall consist 
of Colonel, 1 Lieutenant Colonel, 1 Major, 1 Adjutant, 
1 Sergeant, 1 Sergeant Major, 1 Quarter Master Ser- 
geant, 2 Principal Musicians and 10 Companies, orga- 
nized as above”. 

Under the act of Congress, the Regimental and 
Company officers are to be commissioned by the State 


Executive; and I have offered the commissions of 


Colonels, Lieut. Colonels and Majors to gemlemen, 
whose character and Military experience, render 
them worthy to lead the Maryland Line! in fighting 
the battles of their country. 

The names of the officers appointed will be announc- 
ed by the Adjutant General, so soon as their willing- 
ness to accept of the commissions proffered them shall 
be ascertained. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the State 

of Maryland, this 21st day oi May, Anno 

L. 8. Domini, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 

X) Forty-six, and of the Independenee of the 
United States the Seventieth. 

THOMAS G. PRATT 


ENROLLMENT AND ORGANIZATION oF THE Miitia-— 
GeneraL ORDER— No. 1—Heap Quarters or 
Maryann Mil TriA,—Axxarolis, May 20th, 1846. 

To Joun N. WATKINS; 

Adjutant General Maryland Militia: 

Sin: Our country is at war with Mexico, and there 
are indications which cannot be disregarded of ap- 
proaching difficulties with a more powerful enemy.— 
It is,in my judgment necessary, that the Militia of 
the State should be thoroughly re-organized, that Mary- 
land may be placed in a position to meet, as it becomes 
her, the existing, or any exigency that may occur. In 
this organization, it is essential— 

Ist. That the bounds of the several Brigade, Regi- 

mental and Company Districts should be distinctly 

defined. 

Qnd. That efficient Brigade, Regimental and Company 
Officers should be appointed. 

3rd. That there should be an immediate enrollment of 
the men subject to military duty within each milita- 
ry distriet; and 

Ath. That the several Brigades, Regiments and Com- 
panies should be mustered at such stated periods as 
would ensure a thorough discipline of the entire 
militia foree of the State. 

You are therefore ordered to address a copy of this 
communication to each Major-General, Brigadier- 
General, Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Major, now 
in commission, referring them to the act of 1834, 
chapter, 251, andwirect them forthwith to carry into 
effect the specifications herein prescribed for the re- 
organization of the militia of this State. 

| THOMAS G. PRATT, Governor, 
and Commander in Chief Md. Militia. 


VOUCHERS REQUIRED FOR EXPENDITURES. 
Head Quarters of Maryland Militia, May 31 st 1846. 

Sir,—The State of Maryland during the last war 
with Great Britain, expended a large sum of money 
in providing for the public defence, which has not 
been refunded by the General Government, in con- 
sequence of the want of proper vouchers to authen- 
ticate the claims of the State for such reimbursements. 
The result has been, that whilst the other States of 
the Union have been re-imbursed fer such expenses 
incurred by them, the State of Maryland has been 
hitherto unable to have her claim against the General 
Government adjusted. 

To prevent a recurrence of such a loss to the State, 
you are hereby ordered to require of all persons who 
may be authorized to expend money, or deliver, or 
distribute arms, or other munitions of War on the 
part of this State, in providing for the public defence, 
during the continuance of the War between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, to take a duplicate 
voucher for such expenditure attested by some re- 
apectable citizens of this state. You will immediate- 
ly transmit a copy of this order to the several Major 
and Brigadier Generals, now in commission or who 
may be commissioned, with directions to have this 
order properly and fully enforced. 

THOMAS G. PRATT, Governor. 
and Commander in Chief Md. Militia. 

To Jons N. Waterss; 
Adjutant General Maryland Militia. 


“THE OLD MARYLAND LINE,” 

Have already been duly represent in the Mex- 
ican war. 

This EMULATION amongst the cians, is a valuable 
ingredient. No apology is necessary for its intro- 
duction here. Let other States compete for the 
palm. | 

Col. Truman Cross, the first victim of the war, 
was a native of Maryland, a descendant of a revo» 
lutionary officer. ‘ 
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Mason Rixccolrp, the second wien, then whom 


no officer of the army could be more reyreteed Gv feunfident ot mitt. : ui daars as te he had been 
his countrymen, and few, if any of ne Tran would [using a rule. He had ast ore „ egret, and 
_ bave been fl severer loss to the services, was a native that war ne smail „nt nis compuny. 


eitizch of Philadelphia during the revolution. 


ol the class, he graduated in July, 1818, and entered 


his merit, and immediately selected him for ene of 


` actively employed, then captain of artillery, against 
the Indians, until, like many other officers on that 
: service, his health became impaired. 


, bere, he was never, for an hour, unfit for service 


- ciated the high responsibilities of 


` valuable officer. 
Carolina in 1832, he was on duty on that station, and 


Florida campaign, and when ordered from Fort Me- 


cal inability to go through with the campaign. But 


of Washington county, Maryland, eldest son of the 
late Gen. Samuel Ringgold. His mother was a 
daughter of Gen. John Cadwallader, a eee 

av- 
ing distinguished himself at the West Point military 
academy by being placed one of the five at the head 


He said that he had inade use of all his exertions t? 
have his company increased to 100 men, but without 
success. From the small number of his men, as 
they were disable at their guns, he was without 
others to take their places. During the day he eon- 
tinued to lose strength, but was free from pain and 
cheerful. He spoke constantly of the efficiency of 
his guns, and the brave conduct of his officers and 
men. i 

He continued to grow worse, and a medical officer 
remained constantly by his side. Dr. Byrne remsin- 
ed with him during the night, using every means 
which could be devised to save his valuable life, but 
without effect. He continued to grow worse until 
one o’clock last night, when he expired. He sur- 
vived his wounds 60 hours; during all this time he 
had but little pain—conversed cheerfully, and made 
all his arrangements for his approaching end with 
the greatest composure and resignation. He will be 
buried to-day at 3 o'clock, P. M., lamented by the 
whole camp. The wounded are generally doing 
very well. Jam your ubcdient servant. 

J M. FOLTZ, 
Surgeon United States Navy. 


the army as a lieutenant. General Scott perceived 
his aids, a station which he continued to oceupy for 
several years, enjoying the confidence and friendship, 
as well as instruction of one of the best tacticians 
in this country. Thus qualified, he became an in- 
During the difficulties with South 


when the Seminole war occurred in Florida, he was 


His activity 
however bad won him for “meritorious services,” in 
that campaign, the rank of brevet major. 

He was afterwards selected by the major-general 
command ing-in- chief to organize a corps of fly ing 
artillery, and be paid every possible attention to the 
instruction and discipline of this arm of the service. 
How faithfully he performed his duty, in this re- 
spect, the wonderful performances of his admirable 
corps at Fort McHenry and other places, and on the 
FIELO OF Pato Atro—fully atiest. He never re- 
covered from the effects of his exposure during the 


Respect to his memory. — Amongst the many tributes 
to the memory of Major Ringgold, we find the fol- 
lowing proceeding of the Balti nore county court.— 
In consequence of the close relation existing be- 
tween the leading counsel in a case before the court 
and the late Major Ringzold, and in reply to the 
motion for adjournment, suggested by Geo. R. Rich- 
ardson, esq., Judge Legrand said— 

In the motion of the attorney general, the court 
recognize a becoming appreciation of the sad feeling 
which the announcement of the death of our brave 
townsman has inspired in the bosom of our eutire 
community. It is fitting the court, and indeed every 
branch of the government, should exhibit the sincer- 
est „ of the affliction which all have sustain- 
e was devoted to his profesai ii „ed in the death of one who surrendered his life in the 

0 e defence of his country. Custom has prescribed among 
mand. Ile rigidly enforced discipline, at all times ‘ts usual cold ceremonials, the expression of grief at 
and in all things; and yet, probably, no officer had the final departure of any distinguished citizen; but 
more entirely the respect, the Confidence, and he When the resolute and noble defender of the honor 


Henry to join the army in Texas, the experienced 
surgeon at this post strongly insisted upon his physi- 


he strengthened himself for duty, and as far as known 


since he left the fort. He fell in the fierce battle of 
the 8th inst., the same ball killing his horse under 
him, and wounding him mortally. An accomplished 
pen emen, beloved by his friends, respected by all. 


alfectionate regard of all his officers and men, han of the country and the integrity of the soil is swal- 


the gallant soldier of whom this brief sketch is lowed up in the jaws of death, whilst in the act of 


Worte, llth May, 1846. The numerous friends of 


+ 


integuments were carried away from both thighs.— 


_ but little pain, and at intervals had sorne sleep. On 
dressing bis wounds in the morning, they presented 


Camp Jsabel, (but which letter was received only 


- lative to his death, are from a distinguished officer 


the particulars attending his melancholy end, and 1 
` hasten to give them to you. 


through the holsters and upper part of the shoulders 
of his horse, and thea striking the left thigh, in the 


charge of Dr. Byrne of the army. 


men in their line; he saw them fall, their 
eupied by olhert who in their turn were 


given. ; adding, by his daring intrepidity, another brilliant 

The deceased, in a letter to his immediate friends, bage to its history, the patriotis heart properly de- 
written just as the army was about to march for! mands, and will have, the tribute which the just and 
| grateful ever promptly pay to the gallantdead. To 
us all this is evident by the gloom which is every- 
where in our cily, and which the annunciation of a 
succession of the glorious victories of our arms can- 
‘not dispel. The court, therefore, can have no dilh- 
culty in concurring in the motion, responsive as 13 
that concurrence to the feelings of the community 
and of its own. Major Ringgold was a citizen of 
Baltimore, known to us all, to some of us intimately, 
and by whomsoever and wheresoever known, recog- 
nized as a geolleman of the highest sense of honor 
and of the kindliest feelings of which humanity is 
susceptible. He is gone, but the fame his late bril- 
Jiant conduct won, will hereafter constitute a part 
of the pride and history of his country. Let the 
court stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 


since the sad intelligence of his fall) spoke of the 
extreme probability of a serious rencontre with the 
enemy, and expressed sure confidence in the triumph 
of our gallant little army. But with characteristic 
coolness he also adverted to the great probability of | 
his own fall in, battle; and, in anticipation of that 
event, he made a brief will, which was enclosed in 
that letter. 

His patriotic. words to the friendly officer who 
came to his assistance ought not to be forgotten:— 
“Dont stay with me: you have work to do: go 
ahead.” 

Such was the late Major Rinccoxp. 


Mason RiınecoLo. The following particulars re- 


of the U. S. navy. 
Camp Isabel, near the mouth of the Rio Bravo del 


Masor Rix GOLD. — The death of this gallant off- 
cer has elicited warm eulogistic notices from the 
conductors of the Philadelphia press. The Philadel- 
phia U. 8. Gazette remarks— . 

Among the dead is Teor Ringgold. His loss will 
be deeply deplored. e had acquired and used 
great skill in the particular arm to which he gave 
attention. For nearly twenty years he has been 
bringing that branch to something like perfection, 
and in almost the first occasion for its use, he is struck 
down. Major Ringgold was a native of Maryland, 
and held a brevet rank. He was, we believe, a 
near relative of General G. Cadwallader, of this 


city. l 

The Philadelphia North American bas the follow- 
ing— 

Major Ringgeld.— The death of this accomplished 
officer is a heavy loss to the country. He had been 
entrusted with the revision of a system of tactics 
for our army and devoted much time and study to 
improving upon the English aud French system.— 
His corps was as fine a one as any service could 
bons t. He leaves unfinished, we think, a work which 
he was preparing on the utility and practicability of 
the fly ing artillery arm in our service. Major R.’s 
constitution was much impaired by his Jong cam- 
paigns in Florida, but passionately attached to the 
profession of arms, he still remained in the army and 
died a martyr to his country. 


Major Ringgold wall doubtless be anxious to know 


The engagement of the 
8th was entirely in the hands of the artillery, and 
Major R. took a most active and important part with 
it. About 6 o'clock he was struck by a six pound 
sbot. He was mounted, and the shot struck him at 
right angles, hitting him in the right thigh, passing 


same line in which it frst struck him. On the 
evening of the 9th he reached this camp under 
He was imme- 
diately placed in comfortable quarters, and his 
wounds dressed. Au immense mass of muscles and 


The arteries were not divided, neither were the bones 
broken. 1] remained with him all night. He had 


a most unfavorable aspect, and there was but little 
reaction. During the night he gave many incidents 
of the battle, and spoke with much pride of the exe- 
cution of his shot. He directed his shot not only to 
groups and masses of the enemy, but to particular 
laces oc 
ot down, 
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His death has sirickea ©, 0s hearts that 
gush under the blow, wih Ie ! ich no ordina- 
ry public calamity cout hive evened. He was ge- 
nerally ‘known and appreciated in this city as the 
Bayard of the age—the star of the war; and his ca- 
reer was watched with anxious eyes and hearts.— 
That it would be glorious no one doubted; but who 
thought that an orb so bright would sink so eat ly? 
The soul of chivalry and honor, accomplished as a 
soldier, lofty as a patriot, beloved as a man, it de- 
mands an agonizing struggle to reconcile us to such 
a sacrifice. And yet it is a noble one. In the flash 
of his fame he has died, as he Jived—for his coun- 
try. The offering was doubtless a glad one. He 
desired no brighter fate than such a death; he could 
leave no richer heritage than such an example.— 
While we feel as if destiny had robbed the future 
of the fame which such a nature must have won, 
we dare not repine that his career has been closed, 
in its morning, with this sunburst of glory. His 
memory will be gratefully cherished so long as hon- 
or has a victory, freedom a hero, or his country a name. 


LIEUTENANT RAN Dol pn Rol r, son of General 
Charles Slerret Ridgely, of Elkridge, Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, was the officer upon whom de- 
volved the command of the corps of flying artillery 
after Major Ringgold received his mortal wound.— 
Letters from the army speak in the highest terms of 
the manner in which he took his battery into action. 
At the commencement of the second battle he was 
ordered to the front, came rapidly into battery, gave 
the enemy one round, and then dashed on to the 
„charge, led by the intrepid, 


Cartain May, of the 2d regiment U. S. dragoons, 
whom, if we may not exactly claim as a Marylander, 
(at least until retrocessinn is effected by the Diatrict,) 
is at least more of a Marylander than of any other 
State of the Union. Capt. May is a native of the 
city of Washington, son of Dr. May, of that place. 
On organizing the 2d regiment of dragoons, during 
Gen. Jackson’s administration, he was amongst 
those who, from civil life, received a commission as 
lieutenant in the corps, aud was ordered to Florida, 
where the regiment was subjected to severe active 
service against the Seminoles, and the lieutenant 
was entrusted with many. responsible duties. One of 
those led him into a personal rencontre with the ce- 
lebrated chief of the tribe, Pull. Iir, whose camp a 
charge wes made upon, and who was knocked down 
and secured by Lieut. Muy, at the moment he was 
raising his rifle to shoot the daring young officer. 

At the buttle of Resaca de la Palma, of the 9th 
inst., tho Mexican commander had chosen a judi- 
cious position, occupying a defile, and presenting a 
battery in front of nine pieces of artillery, whose 
Gre, if allowed, must have been deadly to the at- 
tacking army. They had already commenced a ean- 
nonade. This was the crisis of the day, and was so 
perceived by the American commander. Turning to 


the commander of the 2d dragoons, 


„Sir,“ said Gen. TayLor, “your regiment has 
done nothing yet. You must take that battery.” 

„Men,“ said Capt. May, instantly, by way of re- 
ply, “we must take that battery!/—fullow.” 

“Charge!” was the word. 

Capt. May is said to have cleared the enemies bat- 
tery ten yards in advance of his troop. He was 
mounted upon his favorite charger, “Tom,” the same 
on which he made the charge upon Phillip’s camp, 
and who now received a severe wound. The 2d 
dragoons at the charge comprised seventy men and 
officers, uf whom nine were killed and eleven were 
wounded. Twenty-eight of their horses were killed 
and eleven were wounded. This is sufficient proof 
that the Mexicans fought gallantly. It was no con- 
temptible enemy that had to be encountered—no 
trifling battery that had to be carried—and was so 
gallantly carried and kept. Uhrice the Mexican 
dragoons returned to the charge, and thrice were 
they as bravely repulsed. 


Cart. S. H. Walzen, Commander of the Texas 
Rangers. Having, in our last number, claimed this 
intrepid officer, with some pride, as a native of 
Maryland, we feci constrained by the discourteous 
terms in which his late uffair with the Mexicans has 
been noticed by certain journals, to place his intrepi- 
dily beyond all question, even with those ever so 
prejudiced. We may premise, by observing, that 
Capt. Walker is testified to in the National Intelli- 
gencer of last week, as having resided in the city of 
Washington for some years prior to his going to 
Texas, working industriously at his trade as a house 
carpenter. : 

alker’s natural enterprizing disposition had a 
fair field on arriving in Texas. His fearless caring 
soon distinguished him. He was immediately em- 
ployed in hazardous enterprizes against the Mexi- 
cans, New Orleans papers have stated that Walker 
distinguished bineelt ot the BATTLE or Mira, in 
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which 300 Texans, under Col. FISHER, encountered 
some 2000 Mexicans, and were severely defeated.— 
This was a mistake in the editors alluded to. Walk- 
er had been employed in that expedition, but having 
adventured into the Mexican territory in advance of 
the Texan forces, was made prisoner, and was in the 
hands of the Mexicans during the battle, and of 
course took no part in the engagement. After the 
Texans had surrendered they were marched to Ma- 
tamoros and thence to the Gastle of Perote on their 
way to Mexico, and Walker with them. 

Por a time the prisoners were treated with some 
degree of kindness—but as they advanced into the 
country, the Mexican officers under whose charge 
they were, threw off all the restraints of their arti- 
cles of agreement, and evinced towards them the 
most unfeeling brutality. The Mexican soldiers had 
repeatedly been allowed to beat them, and the young 
officers, whose conduct in this respect was very wide- 
ly different from that of their seniors in the Mexican 
service, treated them with a severity as disgraceful 
as it was unjust. On reaching Salado, stung to des- 
peration by the cruelty they received, they resolved 
to rush upon their guards and make their escape.— 
Among the privates foremost in this charge was 
Walker. When the signal was given he seized one 
of the sentinels at the inner door of the prison-yard, 
and Cameron, a gallant Scotchman who was after- 
wards by order of the president, shot in cold blood, 
seized the other. Both were instantly disarmed and 
the Texans rushed into the outer court, where the 
arms and cartridge boxes were guarded by 150 of 
the Mexican infantry. These were speedily driven 
out; and while the Texans were arming themselves, 
the Mexican cavalry, and a company of infantry 
formed in front of the outer gate. The Texans 
charged through them, killing nine or ten and wound- 
ing more and themselves sustaining a loss of five 
killed and five wounded. Only about half of the 
Texans, who numbered in all 214, were engaged; the 
Mexicans numbered 300. 

The escaped Texans soon lost their way, became 
involved in the mountains, were deceived by false 
information, reduced to the extremities of hunger 
and thirst, and finally recaptured by straggling Mex- 
ican parties. They were again taken to Salado, de- 
cimated by order of the commander, and every tenth 
man shot in cold blood! The inhuman manner in 
which this fiendish butchery was conducted, may be 
inferred from the fact that one of its victims, Henry 
Whaling, was wounded fifteen times before he was at 
last killed by one of his murderers, who placed a gun 
to his head and blew out his brains. 

These particulars are recorded in Green’s history 
of the Mier expedition. Walker's name does not oc- 
cur in any subsequent part of the narrative; but he 
is named as one of the nine who made their escape 
from the city of Mexico. The whole number of 
persons originally engaged in the expedition was'261. 
Of these, ten were killed at the battle of Mier, and 
six others subsequently died of wounds received 
there; five fell in the attack upon the guard at Sala- 
do, on the IIth of February, 1843; seventeen were 
shot at the decimation ordered by Santa Ana, on the 
25th of March; one (Capt. Cameron) was shot on 
the 25th of April; five died in the mountains after 
the escape from prison; and thirty-five died of suf. 
fering aud starvation in Mexico; Seven were re- 
leased through the intercession of the American 
minister, four at that of the British ministerz eight 
wounded at Mier effected their escape; and nine es- 
caped from Mexico, of whom Walker was one. He 
was from Galveston, and is a native of Prince George, 

aryland. ; 

g who are certainly best qualified to judge of 
the recent services of Capt. Walker, the officers 
of the U. S. army of occupation, have raised a purse 
of $1000 for Capt. Walker, the brave Texan Ranger, 
as au evidence of their appreciation of his services. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THE ARMY OF INVASION. 


The general movement throughout the country 
may be judged of from the following brief summary 
which we take partly at random from innumerable 
articles of similar import which now crowd the dai- 
ly journals from every direction. 

Maryland.—About 260 gallant volunteers, under 
the command of Captains Stewart, Piper, and Stei- 
ner, broke up their camp in Howard’s Park on the 
27th instant, and after marching through the city of 
Baltimore, took passage in the cars for the city of 
Washington, where they designed to report to the 
commandant of the “District. Volunteers,” with a 
view of expediting their arrival at the frontier. 

Alabama—The “Relief Volunteers,“ of Montgo- 
mery, Alabama, commanded by Captain Elmore, 
when they arrived at Mobile, received information 
that the Louisiana réquisition was filled, and that 
they could not be received into service. They iin- 
mediately sent an agent to New Orleans to solicit 
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lucky have tendered their 


the privilege of being received without pay, and 
part of the regiment 
which he authorised Colonel Bayley Peyton to raise in 
They accordingly went 
Over on the 16th instant to take their places in 
volunteers. Another 


company from Alabama went over with them to re- 
It is composed of citizens fo 


quest the same privilege. 
of 
Platt. 


Louisiana — Volunteers pour into New Orleans en 
route ſor the army, ſrom all directions 80 rapidly, 
that the governor finds it difficult to dispose of them. 
A proclamation has been 

state’s quota of four regiments is full, and that no more 
can be received. The organization of Col. Peyton's 
regiment under the authority of Gen. Gaines, will 
still continue. 

The Legislature of the state on the 18th inst. pass- 
ed a bill appropriating $200,000 for the equipment 
and transportation of the volunteers to Texas. 

The Central Bank, of New Orleans, on the 19th, 
placed whatever funds might be required by the go- 
vernor for the despatch of the troops at his disposi- 
tion, free of charge. i = 


Kentucky.—The promptitude of the Kentuckians 
Shows that they are as ready as ever to anticipate a 
call. We notice on another age Governor Owsley’s 
Proceeding. The Louisville 2 composed of eight 
companies, was to embark for 
24th instant. 
cess of men, 


New Orleans on the 
Distinguished military men of Ken. 
services to Governor 
Owsley. i 

The Northern Bank of Kentucky on the 18th instant, 
Placed $250,000 at the disposition of the governor, 
to enable him promptly to fulfil any requisition upon 
Kentucky for the southern army. 

The Louisville Journal of the 2lst instant, says 
that some of the manufacturing establishments in 
that city have been compelled to suspend operations 
for want of hands, so great is the number of opera- 
tives who have joined the army. 

Missouri—The St. Louis volunteers, numbering 
about 600, were to march to Jefferson barracks on 
the 16th instant, from which point they would em- 
bark for the south. Volunteers from the interior of 
the state were constantly arriving in St. Louis. 

Judge Mullanphy, of St. Louis, has raised $4,500 
by private subscription to defray the expenses of the 
volunteers, 

At St. Louis committees have been appointed at a 
town meeting to solicit subscriptions in aid of the 
families’of volunteers from that city. 

Ohio.—The Cincinnati Papers announce that one 
thousand men in that city are only waiting for orders, 
ln various other sections of Ohio, volunteer corps are 
forming. : 


Indiana.—T wo volunteer companies have heen or- 
ganized in New Albany, and they report themselves 
ready to march at a day’s notice. Two corps have 
also been raised at Evansville. 

Hoosier pluck!—A western editor Says, a strapping 
customer who Jooked as if he could “chaw up” a 
half dozen Mexicans at one meal, without being sa- 
tisfied, reached our city yesterday morning, from an 
interior county (Putnam) in Indiana, for the purpose 
of joining one of the volunteer companies. So anx- 
jous was he to enter into service, that he walked the 
entire distance from home, which was more than a 
hundred miles, barefooted. He is one of the right 
kind of “boys.” 


Tilinois.—The St. Louis papers say three volunteer 
companies at Quincy, Illinois, were ready lo march 
to the assistance of the army in the south, whenever 
their services should be required, 

Tennessee volunteers.—The Nashville Whig of the 
19th instant, says that volunteers from every part of 
Tennessee are daily tendering their services to Go- 
vernor Brown. The Whig f 
certainly take plaċe, but it will be to ascertain who 
shali be compelled to stay at home. Tennessee will 
be ready to furnish more than her quota of any num- 
ber that may be needed.” 

The Nashville Banner says, five thousand Ten- 


nesseeans will be ready Whenever their services are 


required. 

The Union Bank of Tennessee has offered a loan 
of $100,000 to the governor of Tennessee, to equip 
the volunteers for the war. 


The Government of the United States have pureha- 
sed the three vessels which were built here last year for 
Mexico and designed as a sort of Guarda Costos or 
revenue cutters. There were five built—two of which 
sailed early last summer—the remaining three, owing 
to some difficulty we believe about payment, remamed 
and have now become American instead of Mexican 
vessels, f: * 
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Mobile and Tuscaloosa, commanded by Col. W. fro 


issued stating that the T 


Some of the companies haye an ex- d 


adds—“A draught will. 


{a detachment of United States 
son Barracks,] numbering in all, regulars and volun- 


rk ee ee eee 


INCIDENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN, 

From the New Orleans Bee, May 18. 
hk irs nie les bi Gen. peor uf - 
politely favored with a perusal of the o cial despatch 
addressed by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Gaini f 
camp on the field of battle, three miles from Mata- 
moros, y 9th, 1846. It does not differ — from 
the accounts of the two enga ements already laid be. 
Gen T. drove th 


re the public. On the 8th @ enemy 
m their position, and occupied it during the nigh 
; loss in this conflict was 12 killed and 39 Wound. 
ed. On the 9th, the army resumed its march, until it 
encountered the enemy, protected, as stated in ¢ 
tra, by a ravine, with artil ery on its right. This 
Capt. May’s company of 


was stormed b . 
he number of killed and wounded on our si ld 
not be ascertained. Private accounts make the number 
a are one SR SURE oy i Fthe 94 dra 
n this second engagement Lieut. Inge, of t | : 
goons, Lieut. Cochin of the 4th mit „and Lieut. 
hadbourne of the 8th infantry, were killed. Officers 
Cols McIntosh and Payne, Capts. 
Montgomery and Hooe Lieuts. Gates; Maclay. Sel en, 

Burbank, Jordon, and Fowler of the infantry. * 
he despatch states that the forces under Gen. Taylor 
were two thousand three hundred men, and that y 
had to contend against 3,800 Mexicans of the regular 
army and about 2,000 irregular cavalry. | 
fort opposite Matamoros has been incessantly 
bombarded during one hundred and sixty huu during 
which an immense number of shot and s were 
thrown in it. No material damage has been sustained. 
An express frum Washington arrived at New Orleans 
on the 17th inst. with accounts of the action of Presi- 
ent Polk, and the cabinet at Washington, on receipt of 
the news of the status belli existing on the Texan fron- 

tier. e news caused great rejoicing. a 
The Galvesion Civilian, speaking of Gen. Arista’s 
correspondence, which fell into the hands of General 


Tien says: 
Ge 


— 


wounded: Lieut. 


e plan of the campaign, and the instructions from 


‘Gen. Arista’s government, ordered him to take p 


sion of Point Isabel; this was to be the brief act of hos- 
tility; he was to fortify it as strongly as ible. He 
was likewise ordered io take possession of the mouth of 
the river and fortify it at once. h g 

After the rout, Gen. Taylor dispatched. Capt. Carr, 
of the dragoons, with a guard, to convey the intelli- 
gence. They bore so many of the enemy’s colors with 
them that they presumed in the fort that it was the Mex- 
icans coming up to make an assault, it being dark, and 
the fort fired upon them, but fortunately injured no one. 

‘The total number of volunteers furnished by the state 
of Louisiana up to the 18th inst., was 4,753, and com- 
panies were still pouring in from every direction. 

Capt. D. J Ricardo’s corps of Ranger, seventy-one 
men in all, had Jeft for Point Isabel, without waiting fcr 
their bounty and caps. 


Tue New Onteans Butter Extra or THE I rn. 
furnishes the following intelligence brought by the 
Steamer James L. Day, Cap. Griffin, which left 
Brazos St. Jago on the 16th. inst. 

Expepirion agaist BARITA, &c.—Captain G. in- 
forms us that General Taylor left Point Isabel on the 
morning of the 13th, with about two hundred men 
and a supply of provisions for the army at the camp. 

fter proceeding a short distance, however, he deem- 
ed it expedient to return and increase his and 
take with him a large quantity of supplies. He did 
so, and took up his march again for the camp, on the 
morning of the 14th, with from six to eight hundred 
men, a park of artillery, and about two hundred and 
fifty wagons. He was met about midway between 
Point Isabel and the camp, late on the evening of the 
15th. Up to that time he had not met the enemy,nor 
was it anticipated that he would encounter Opposition, 
as the general impression was that the enemy had re- 
treated from our soil immediately after their dis- 
astrous defeat on the 8th and 9th. and sought safety 
on the west bank of the Rio Grande. 


While General Taylor was at Point Isabel he 
received intelligence that the Mexicans were gathering 
in large numbers at Barita, a Mexican town, immedi- 
ately on the bank of the Rio Grande. On being thus 
informed, he ordered the town companies of Louisiana 
Volunteers under Captains Desha and Stockton, and 
infantry, [from Jeffer- 


teers, about one thousand men, composed entirely of 
infantry, to proceed to the attack of that town. 

These troops embarked on the morning the 15th, on 
the steamers Neva, Leo and Cincinnati, and were 
landed at the Brasos at 1 P. 


schr. Santa Anna, at the same time weighed anchor 


river, intending to 
1 Google 
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assist the troops in crossing with his boats: and to aid 
inthe attack with his mep. The expedition was 
under the command of Colonel Wilson. ; saog. ~: 
General Taylor intended to cross the river at or near 
his camp, to take possession of Matamoros, and the 
expedition was ordered for the double purpose of dis- 
` Jodging the Mexicans from their position at Barita, 
and assisting General Taylor in occupying Matamoros, 
. should he be opposed. t+ a at Ys 
General Taylor intended to cross thé river on a 
bridge formed of the boxes of his wagons caulked 
fight. For this purpose he had ordered all the oakum 
at Point Isabel to be sent up to the camp. 
Captain Griffin heard nothing whatever of the report 
that Paredes was marching to Matamoros with 15, 
men, nor was there any certainty that the Mexicans 
had been reinforced, the general opinion, however, 
Vas that they had been. 3 
There were none of the enemy between the camp 
and Point Isabel, if any remained oni this side of the 
river they were above the camp. 


— — — — — —— — —— - — ——— A — 
command of Capts. Webster and Taylor, and sailed |.1 Letter from Major L. J. Beali, to his brother Major B. 
for New Orleans on Saturday the 16th inst. I. Beall dated Point Isabel, Texas, April Q7th, 1840. 

On the 15th, the steam schooner Augusta, sailed | My Dear BROTHER, — i — 
for St. Joseph, with all the wounded that were able to | I wrote you a long jetter yesterday, giving you the 
be transported, taken from the battle of the 8th and melancholy tidings of the death of your son-in-law poor 
Qth instant. n l Porter which I despatched by way of New Orleans. 
The New Orleans Bee of the 20th, from a private | This morning, abouthalf an hour since, Mr. Catlett ar- 
correspondent furnishes the following— rived, and will depart immediately for Austin. Gen. 
345 Point Isabel, May 15,9 P. M. Taylor announces through him that hostilities have 
The steamer J. L. Day, which leaves here in a few commenced. I have now but a moment left to give 
hours, affords me an opportunity of sending you 4 | you an account of Porter’s death, which from all I can 
few lines of information from this place. We arriv- | learn, was of a most cruel nature. He was sent out 
ed here, (that is company A, to which | am attach- | with a party of ten men, to gain some intelligence con- 
ed) on the above named boat, on the morning of the |. cerning the late lamented Col Cross, (now ascertained 


14th, after a pleasant passage of three days, and ‘ „ à 
found every thing wearing the most warlike aspect, e 1 die LSE etna and we 8 
anxiously waiting the hour when the order should | 4", 7 mene ap- 


be given to “strike tents” and take up the line of ed his piece at him ‘and retreated to the woods; being 
march for that section of country where Mexicans 


pursued by the men, they came on a camp, where they 
most do congregate. A more cheerful set of men the 
sun never shown upon. You would suppose to look 


found nine horses belonging to the Mexicans, which 
they mounted. On their way back to Gen Taylor's camp 

upon them, that they were preparing fora festival 

rather than an encounter with a merciless enem)— 


they were surrounded by forty Mexicans,and fired up- 
so cheerful and light-hearted do they go about their 


on. Pat Flood was killed, Porter wounded, but not 
before he had discharged both barrels of his gun with 
effect. This occurred during the heavy rain, and the 
men with Porter were unable to discharge their guns, 
and retreated to the chappzrel, only one man remaining 
near enough to see what took place afterwards. Flood 
was surrounded immediately and stabbed with knives, 
and the man thinks they served Porter in the same 
: wounded men; 1 manner after he had fallen from his horse. I have 
F. . 80 the patriotism of the 13th, for his camp on the river above, accompa- only time to express the deep and heartfeit regret that 
the citizens of New Orleans, having just eard t ; ; f | has followed this sad occurrence throughout the army; 
their reception of the news of our situation che dragoons. He was dressed in a simple farmer's ap- and the feeling of sorrow with which I sympathise 

promptness with which they acted. ga ee and his mode of og ee a ee with you in this loss to your family. ..¢+., haioni 
From the Picayune Extra, May 19.—On § | railed ig F A note ſrom the camp just received, informs me that 
qu: 0 dragoons, under the command of Capt 


vQ eee ; + be be will reach his camp in safety. After 
the 16th, intelligence was received from the general supposition 1s, the Mexicans will) Aron gt dragon ne 
ornton, has been surro ed by about one thousand 
mounted Mexicans, and among other disasters Kane 


Taylor that he intended crossing the Rio Grande, brepare for squalls. His dander 1s up since 
just below his camp, by making a bridge with | sngage 
was killed, and Hardee taken prisoner. Mr. Catlett 
is abont. leaving; and I can‘t add another hasty word. 


Your affectionate brother, : 
877 uag L. J.BEALL. te- 


“Camp OPPOSITE MATAMOROS, May 14th—at night. 
General Taylor returned to-night from Point Isabel. 
A party of Dragoons since his arrival have swam over 
and brought a boat from the opposite side. The sen- 


The report prevalent in camp at this time is, that 
the Mexicans are within our immediate vicinity to 
the number of some six or seven thousand strong; 
as to its correctness, | cannot vouch, bat certain it 
is, we are in the neighborhood of the enemy, and an 


exchanged day before yesterday, besides which, we| attack at any hour would surprise no one here. 


gons. So far every thing locked favorable to his de- 4 ‘when the ball is fairly o ned, the 
sign. The fleet had sailed from off the Brazos to the | dancing must not cease until his tune is ayed and 
mouth of the river, and were to send up detat ments I a per SOS n 


to operate in the attack upon Barita. n À 

` ARRIVAL OF THE VoLUNTEERS EXPEDITION AGAINST assy ans ae 45 for Berit . 
š oe Py 7 ‘i I b e — . ; ; n 

Banrra—Camp at Porr Isanrt, Brazos, St laco on the River Grande, where they will be joined in 


May 16. 1846. l n A \ RDE 
Grxrs., The volunteer companies under command afew days by all the companies from place, 


2 g which Will swell the number to some twelve or 
of Col. J. B. Walton of the Washington Regiment, on ‘fifteen hundred men. It is General Taylor’s inten- 
board the steamer Jas. L. Day, arrived here on Thurs-| tion to keep possession of this point, and to the vo- 
day morning the 14th inst., after a very pleasant pas- lunteers he has assigned the honor of maintaining it. 
sage of three ar ia and those by the Telegraph arrived | 1 am of opinion that he will never have occasion to 
on the 15th and went immediately into camp. Gen. | regret the hour he placed its guardiansbip in their 
Taylor left here on the morning of the 14th for his | hands. At least, they will, Fam sure, never dishonor 
camp, with a large train of wagons, and quite a for- themselves or the country, whose rights they are 
midable train of artillery, dragoons and infantry, ieee st toi kide ibis worning with f 
mabe train enn rc bre. hee was | poolon, nten were the force now here to 
an arrival from the upper camp this morning, which | } 200 men. The teamsters and laborers number some, 
* assed him yesterday on his march: he has in all prob- three hundred who are liable to be called on at 
ability ere this reached his camp. -Lany moment for military duty, so the post may be 
On the morning of the 15th, regulars enough to swell | considered perfectly safe from any incursions of the 
-the amount to about one thousand embarked on board | enemy. 
-. the steamers Neva, Leo and Cincinnati, and at 10. During the engagement of the 8th and 9th, about 
elock were landed at the Brazos Santiago, and took | 1,000 sailors and mariners from the flect, at anchor 
up their line of march for the Rio Grande, all under off here, were landed, and were a formidable set of 
the command of Col. Wilson; their march is ſor men to keep the place while the soldiers were absent. 
Barita, situated some fifteen miles up the river, where 
it is stated the Mexicans are collecting considerable 


Ixurrwavr Porter. The Providonce Jour- 
nal publishes a letter from an officer under Genl. 
Taylor giving an account of the search for the body 
of Lieut, Porter from which some idea of the nature 
of the campaign may be derived. The letter says, 


« As soon as the news of Porter‘s being shot was 
made certain, I was ordered, with a party of fifty men 
and two officers,to go and find his remains, if possible 
and also get hold of some of the rascals by whom he 
was killed. I started at daybreak on the 22d, with 
two days’ rations, having as guides the same men who 
had been with Porter. We marched, the first day, 
twenty-five miles, and encamped, as my guides assur- 
ed me, within two miles of the place where they were 
fired on. $ ee EAT J 

Leut a place in the ‘chapparel, d stowed my men 
away so snugly that you might nate passed a hundred 
times without suspectinga soul was near. J hoped, 
by keeping thus unseen, and making a very early start, 
to come down upona nest of thescoundrels before they 
scattered for their daily scouts, and help myself to the 
whole of them. After marching about four miles, how- 
ever, the next morning, my guide gave up, admitted 
that he was mistaken in the trail, and could give me 
no farther assistance. All the other men who had 
been with Porter said the same. They could tell me 
nothing, save their belief that jt was ina certain direc- 
tion toward which they pointed. 


My guides having all thus failed me, I had nothing 
to do but try my own resources, so retracing our foot. 
steps about eight miles, I struck off right through the 
‘chapparel,' steering by compass in the course whict 
would 1 thought, intersect Porter‘s trail. Of the dif 
ficulty of this march I can give you but a faint idea 
Most of my men were old Florida soldiers, and the: 
J all declared that their worst marches in its swamp 

and hammocks were play to this. 

The chapparel, is made up of a variety of stron 

arled shrubs, or rather bushes, from six to twent 
feet high, all bearing thorns, and all so crooked an 
twisted that you cannot look at them without squinting 
between these it is filled up with prickly pear, Spanis 
bayonet, andan endless variety of other plants, vine 
&c., all having the one common property of being fu 
of thorns, spikes and prickles. We had often to craw 
and almost constantly to walk bent nearly double. 

After penetrating about four miles inthis manne 
we came at last to a thicket of an entirely differe 


7 


They are now on board their respective vessels and 
forces. 


will not be called on again till a similar occasion 
. e neigh 8 
; * r e vessels at anchor ere now are— the 
The phe aay ag eee * 1 erence Mississippi; frigates Cumberland, Potomac, 
Cumberlan 3 ? ? > . 1 * 
been here for some days, have run down to the mouth cree git Ai RARER NEN ee e 
of the river and come to, and with their boats will) My next letter will doubtless be from the Ba- 
cross the troops under the command of Col. Wilson | rita, for which, as l before stated, we will immedi- 
to the south bank of the river. The steamers will be |. ately leave. i 
in readiness at Barita to assist in the transportation In addition to the information contained in the 
of arms and ammunition. g above letter, we gather the following details 
‘of arms and amanito was wih then two base , hat tte Ade andar 
’ i : 5 í ` > 
add 3 n N dees e command of Captains Desha and Stockton, with re- 
Bocœcachita, and were on their march for the river,— 
This morning, the 16th, the sea is very high, and the 
weather squally, so that the steamer Neva cannot get 
to the sea, and if it continues so, must create some the river. i 
_ distress in Colonel Wilson’s camp for provisions. and| Though our correspondent states that General 
- blankets. i 1 n Taylor left Point Isabel on the 13th, other letters 
List of Vessels at Brazos Santiago, May 16— date his departure from the 14th, On the morn- 
Schr. Enterprize, Trainer, arrived 15 instant, brig | ins ot the 16th, intelligence was received from 
NIiIIidon, arrived 14th inst., beat hard on the bar, but | ne. T. that he intended to cruss the Rio 
without much hr. Gertrude, Flanders, Jrande that night, by making a floating bridge of 
a e eee 3 aer 16th: e, his wagon boxes. he next intelligence from the 
at Emer, of Mobile d i brig Vi mi J seatof war will doubtless be fraught with interest, as 
Serge ee ? 14 5 brig Virginia, it is not to be supposed that the Mexicans will per- 
. master, arr. inst., 7 days from Pen- mit him to take possession of Matamoros without 


, with two companies of artillery under the resistance. 


— 


Colonel Wilson. At the last accounts they ha 
crossed the Bocca Chica, and were on their march to 
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charactor, composed aunost solety of a dry, white, | 
thory busi, without leaves, and so closely matted to- 

gether that it looked as if you could hardly run your 

arm into it. My advanced guard halted and said they 

could not get through it. I told them they must try, 

and by beating the bushes aside with butts of their 

muskets, they made a place large enough for one man 

to craw] in. 

The labour of the men in front was so severe that I 
had to change them every few minutes, and by the 
time I had gone a mile in this slow and painful man- 
ner, I saw from the general exhaustion of ,the men, 
that it was useless to attempt getting any farther. ` I 
then sent two of them up the highest bush I could see, 
for trees there were none, to discover the nearest out- 
let,but in every direction they could not see any thing 
but chapparel.“ There was nothing for it, therefore, 
but to order and about-face and take the back track, 
untill we emerged from this horrible wilderness of 
thorns. 

My two officers were almost exhausted, and two of 
the men taken sick, from the terible heat in this dense 
thicket, where not a breath of wind could relieve the 
close, sultry, unhealthy atmosphere, and where not a 
drop of water was to be had. When we got to water 
again every man would, | believe, had it been deep 
enough, have plunged in head foremost; fortunately 
it was nearly milk warm, so that unrestrained indul- 
gence was not very likely to injure them. 

‘My scout was entirely unsuccessful. My guide had 
misled me so far wrong that I could not get right, and 
was compelled to return on the third day, having 
marched at least fifty. five miles, and bringing back 
nothing save the thorns, prickly pear needles, and the 
ticks, with which we were most abundantly garnished. 

My knees and arm, from the wrist to the elbow, bore 
- a striking resemblance to pin-cushions. 

Poor Porter still lies, no doubt, a prey to the brig- 
ands, and the only way to obtain his remains will be 
by bribing some Mexican to bring them in. He has 
left a young wife and child utterly destitute, save the 
pension which, for five years, they receive from the no- 
ble generosity of our country — twelve dollars and a 
half per month.“ 

5 e 
. LATEST FROM THE ARMY. 

The steamer Alabama left Paint Isabel on the 19th 
5 P. M. and reached N. Orleans on the 22d. Capt. 
Taylor U. S. army came passenger. 

Captain Aulick, U. S. navy, in cammand of 500 
sailors and marines from the squadron, proceeded up 
the Rio Grande to act in concert with the detachment 
of the army which left Point Isabel under Colonel 
Wuson, for the capture of Barila. The squadron 
of boats reached the destination first. The Mexicans 
abandoned Barita, and the post was occupied by Col. 
Wilson on the 18th inst. 

Gen. Taylor reached his camp with the train of 
250 wagons with which he left Isabel on the 14th, 
and was preparng to cross the Rio Grand about 
three or four miles from his camp at 1 P. M. of the 
17th inst., with a view of taking Matamoros. As 
some two thousand Mexicans had been seen to move 
from the town towards the interior, it is believed no 
fighting would occur. No firing was heard from 
that direction before the Alabama left Isabel. 

The Mexicans are believed to be suffering dread- 
fully; without provisions, and without hospitals.— 
Their killed and woune iu i two late battles are 

i t over one thousand. 
em cae Raritan had left the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, supposed for Vera Cruz. The steamer Mis- 


issippi had also left. , 
P eneral Smith’s command had commenced their 
march for the Island of Boca Chica. 

The volunteers from N. Orleans were rapidly ar- 
riving. Sixty Texians from Galvestoa had also ar- 


> rived. 
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DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE PRESIDENT'S MES- 


SAGE OF may llru. 
THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
(no. 4.) 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Black. 
Department of slate, Washington, Sept. 17, 1845. 

Information recently received at this department, | 
both from yourself and others, renders it probable 
thatthe Mexican government may now be willing 
to restore the diplamatic relations between the two 
countries. At tiie time of their suspension General 
Almonte was essyred of the desire felt by the presi- 
dent to adjust amicably every cause of complaint 
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kindest and most friendly relations between the sis- 
ter republics. He still continues to be animated by 
the same sentiments. It was his duty to place the 
country in a condition successfully to resist the 
threatened invasion of Texas by Mexico, and this 
has been accomplished. He desires, however, that 
all existing differences should be terminated ami- 
cably by negotiation, and not by the sword. He 
is anxious to preserve peace, although prepared for 
war. 

Actuated by these sentiments, the president has 
directed me to instruct you, in the abeence of any 
diplomatic agent in Mexico, to ascertain from the 
Mexican government whether they would receive an 
envoy from the United States entrusted with full 
power to adjust all the questions in dispute between 
the two governments. Should the answer be in the 
affirmative, such an envoy will be immediately dis- 
patched to Mexico. 

If the president were disposed to stand upon a 
mere question of eliquette, he would wait until the 
Mexican government, which had sus ed the di- 
plomatic relations between the two countries, should 
ask that they may be restored. But his desire is so 
strong to terminate the present unfortunate state 
of our relations with that republic that he has 
consented to waive all ceremony and take the initia- 
tive. 

So soon as you shall have received the answer of 
that government you will communicate a copy of it, 
without delay, by some safe opportunity, to F. M. 
Diamond, Esq., onr consul at Vera Cruz. You will 
also transmit a copy to this department. It is of 
great consequence that you should use as much dis- 
patch as possible in executing this important com- 
mission. The future course of this government may, 
and probably will, depend upon the answer which 
you may receive. 

need scarcely warn you to preserve the most in- 
violable secrecy in regard to your proceedings, mak- 
ing no communication to any person, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Parrott, not indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of the object. There will be a vessel of 
war at Vera Cruz, ready to receive your despatch 
for this department, and to convey it to the United 
States with the Jeast possible delay. 

I shall transmit this despatch, under an unsealed 
cover, but with the strictest injunctions of secrecy, 
to Mr. Dimond, as it is deemed advisable that he 
should be acquainted with its contents. 

The president relies which confidence on your zeal 
and ability in executing the iniportant duty commit- 
ted to your charge. Iam, &. 


(No. 2.) 
Mr. Black to Mr. Buchanan. 
1 i 
Consulate of the U. S. of America. 
Mexico, October 17, 1845. 

T had the honor, on the 10th instant, of receiving 
your communication of the 17thultimo. * * * +% 
On Saturday evening, the IIth instant, I obtained a 
confidential interview with the minister of foreign 
relations of the Mexican republic, in relation to the 
important charge which his excellency the president 
of the United States was pleased to confide to me, 
and am happy now to have it in my power to advise 
my government of a favorable result. The proceed- 
ings had with the Mexican government in this affair 
will be seen by reference to the enclaxsed documents, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 1 is a copy of a confidential communication 
addressed by this consulate to his excellency the 
minister of foreign relations of the Mexican govern- 
ment; and No. 2 is a copy of the said minister's an- 
swer to said communication. 

When I handed the aforesaid communications to 
his excellency on Monday the 13th instant, I re- 
quested that an answer might be given as early as 
possible, and desired to be informed at what time it 
would likely be given. He promised that on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 15th, and requested at that time 
a private inlerview with me, to be at eight o’clock 
in the evening, (not at the department, he said, but 
at his prisace dwelling,) in order, as he said, that 
the affair might be kept as close and as little expos- 
ed to public view as 5 to avoid suspicion.— 
At the time appointed J went to bis house. He (be- 
ing alone in his study) received me cordially and po- 
litely, and told me the answer was ready, and only 
wanted his signature, which he placed to it in my 
presence, stating, at the same time, that he would 
accompany the answer with some verbal, frank, and 
confidential explanations, which, after reading to me 
the answer, he did in the following manner: 

He said that the Mexican government, notwith- 
standing it felt itself very much aggrieved and oſ- 
fended by the acts of that of the United States in re- 
lation to the affairs of Texas, yet it would appear 
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to be out of ploce te express these feelings in a com* 
munication of this nature; and that, if the governe 
ment had but itself to consult, the expression of 
these feelings would have been left out of the com- 
munication, as they only tend to irritate; but that I 
knew as well as he did that governments like ours 
must endeavor to reconcile the feelings and opinions 
of the people for their public acts; and that J also 
knew very well that a strong opposition were daily 
calling the attention of the public to, and scrutinig- 
ing and condemning every act of the government, 
and that the government endeavored to give them as 
little pretext as possible; and therefore wished me to 
make this explanation to my government. 

And that, in relation to the qualities he had re- 
commended to be possessed by the person to be sent 
out by the government of the Uniled States for the 
settlement of existing differences, it was the wish of 
the Mexican government, and would be for the good 
of both countries, that a person suitable in every 
respect should be sent, endued with the necessary 
qualities, and not one against whom the government 
or people of Mexico should, unfortunately, entere 
tain a prejudice, which would be a great obstacle in 
the way to an amicable adjustment of difflerences.— 
* 2 s * * 2 
that, in order that the coming of the commissioner 
might not have the appearance of being forced on 
them by threat, his government wished the naval 
foree of the United States, now in sight of Vera 
Cruz, should retire from that place before his arri- 
val; and requested that 1 should inform his govern- 
ment, by a communication, as soon as I should know 
the fact, of their having left. These things he re- 
peated more than once, and with the appearance of 
a great deal of earnestness, and enjoined it upon me 
not to fail to advise my government; and that he com- 
municated these things to me not as a minister, but 
as an individual and friend, who wished for the good 
exit of the contemplated mission. 

Notwithstanding my communication to the Mexi- 
can 5 of the 13th instant was of the most 
confidential character, as well as all the edings 
in relation to the affair, and this at the request of 
the Mexican minister, who bimself enjoined secrecy 
upon me, and promised the strictest adberence to It 
on his part, 0 . Oe, “cee . 
So you will be able to see what reliance can be placed 
on the most solemn injunctions of secrecy, as far as 
this government is concerned. 


Enclosure, No. 1. 
Mr. Lack to Mr. Pena ha 
Confidential. 
Consulate of the U. States, Mexico, Oct. 13. 1845. 

‘The undersigned, consul of the United States of 
America, in a confidential interview with his excele 
lency Manvel de la Pena y Fena, minister for fo- 
reign relations and government of the Mexican re- 
public, which took place on the evening of the 11th 
instant, had the honor to advise his excellency that 
he, the undersigned, had received a communication 
from the secretary of state of the United States; and 
having in that interview made known to hig excel- 
lency the substance of said communication, which 
contained a reiteration of-the sentiments which, at 
the time of the suspension of the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries, had been expressed 
to General Almonte, and which were now renewed, 
und offered to the consideration of the Mexican go- 
vernment. 

His excellency having heard, and considered with 
due attention, the statement read from tbe commu- 
cation aforesaid, and having stated that, as the di- 
panes relations delween the two goveruments 

ad been, and were still suspended, the present in- 
ter view could and should have no other character 
than that of a confidential meeting, which was as- 
sented to, and only considered in that light by the 
undersigned. 

His excellency was then pleased to request that 
the undersigned might, in the same confidential man- 
ner, communicate in writing what had thus been 
made known verbally. In conformity to that request, 
the undersigned has now the honor to transmit here» 
with that part of the communication of the secretary 
of state of the United States referred to, and is in the 
following words, viz: 

“At the time of the suspension of the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, Gen. Almonte 
was assured of the desire felt by the president to 
adjust amicably every cause of complaint between 
the two governments, and to cultivate the kindest 
and most friendly relations between the sister repub- 
lies. He still continues to be animated by the same 
sentiments. He desires that all existing difficulties 
should be terminated amicably by negotiation, and 
not by the sword. 

“Actuated by these sentiments, the president has 
directed me to instruct you, in the absence of any 
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diplomatic agent in Mexico, to ascertain from the 
Mexican | sacar whether they would receive 
an envoy from the United States, entrusted with full 
power to adjust all the questions in dispute between 
the two governments. Should the answer be in the 
affirmative, such an envoy will be immediately dis- 
patched to Mexico.“ 

The undersigned can assure his excellency that it 
is with the most heartfelt satisfaction he sees in the 
preceding proposition on the part of the president 
of the United States (notwithstanding the prepara- 
tions for War on both sides) that a door is still Jeft 
open for conciliation, whereby all existing difer- 
ences may be amicably and equitably adjusted, and 
the honor of both nations preserved inviolate, and 
their friendly relations restored aud fixed upon a 
firmer foundation than they unfortunately have hi- 
therto been; and the undersigned bas reason to believe 
that they will not be blinded to their mutual interest, 
nor suffer themselves to become the victims of the 
machinations of their mutual enemies. 


If the president of the United States had been 
disposed to stand upon a mere question of etiquette, 
he would have waited until the Mexican govern- 
meat, which had suspended the diplomatie rela- 
tions between the two countries, should have ask- 
ed that they might be restored; but his desire is 
go strong to terminate the present unfortunate state 
of our relations with this republic, that he bas even 
5 to waive all ceremony, and take the initi- 
ative. 

In view of what is hereinbefore set forth, the un- 
dersigned is fully persuaded that the Mexican go- 
vernment will not misconstrue the benevolent senti- 
ments of the president of the United States, nor mis- 
take his motives. 

His excellency wil] be pleased to return an an- 
ewer with as little delay as possible; and, in the mean 
time, the undersigne: avails himself of the occasion 
to renew to bis excellency Manuel de la Pena y 
Pena, minister of foreign relationa and government 
of the Mexican republic, the assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration and personal regard. 

JOHN BLACK, 
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(Enclosure No. 2— Translation. )] 
Mr. Pena y Pena to Mr. Black. 
Confidential. 
Mexico October 15, 1845. 

Sin: I have informed my government of the pri- 
vate conference which took place between you and 
myself on the llth instant, and have submitted to it 
the confidential letter which you, in consequence of 
and agreeaby to what was then said, addressed to 
me yesterday. In answer, I have fo say to you that, 
although the Mexican nation is deeply injured by the 
United States, though the acts committed by them in the 
department of Texas, which belongs to this nation, my 
government is disposed lo receive the commissioner of the 
United States who may come to this capital with full pow- 
ers from his government to settle the present dispute in a 
peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner; thus giving 
a new proof that, even in the midst of its injuries, 
and its firm decision to exact adequate reparation 
for them, it does not repel with contumely the mea- 
sure of reason and peace to which it is invited by its 
adversary. 


As my government believes this invitation to be 
made in good faith, and with the real desire that it 
may lead to a favorable conclusion, it also hopes 
that the commissioner will be a person endowed 
with the qualities proper for the attainment of this 
end; that his dignity, prudence, and moderation, and 
the discretness and reasonableness of his proposals, 
will contribute to calm as much as possible the. just 
irritation of the Mexicans; and, in Gne, that the con- 
duct of the commissioner on al] points may be such 
as to persuade them that they may obtain satisfaction 
for their injuries, through the means of reason and 
peace, and without being obliged to resort to those 
of arms and force. 

What my government requires above all things is, 
that the mission of the commissioner of the United 
States, and his reception by us, should appear to be 
always absolutely frank, aud free of every sign of 
menace or coercion. Aad thus, Mr. Consul, while 
making known to your government the disposition 
on the part of that of Mexico to receive the com- 
missioner, you should impress upon It, as indispen- 
sable, the previous recall of the whole naval force 
now ly ing in sight of our port of Vera Cruz. Its 
presence would degrade Mexico, while she is re- 
ceiving the commissioner, and would justly sub- 
_ ject the United States to the imputation of contra- 
dicting, by acts, the vehement desire of conciliatigg, 
Peace, and friendship which is professed and assert. 
ed by words. 

I have made known to you, Mr. Consul, with the 


brevity which you desired, the disposition of my go» ! fully and promptly complied with. 
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vernment; snd, in so doing, I have the satisfaction 
to assure of my consideration and esteem for you 
personally. 
MANUEL DE LA PENA Y PENA. 
To John Black, Esq. ' 
Consul of the United States at Mexico. 


(No. 3.) 
Mr. Black to Mr. Buchanan. ] 
(Extracts. ]} 
Consulate of the U. S. of America, 
Mexico, October 28, 1845. 

‘I had the honor of addressing you on the 17th and 
18th instant, in answer to your communication of 
the 17th ultimo, enclosing to you the answer of the 
Mexican government to my communication of the 
13th instant. g * 0 * 

The Mexican government is very anxious to know 
when they may expect the énvoy from the U. States; 
and also that | may soon be able to give it the infor- 
mation of the American squadron having retired 
from the port of Vera Cruz. 

We have rumors every day that a revolution is 
shortly to take place, but, as yet things are quiet.— 
Let this go as it will, I think an arrangement is safe, 
as it has the sanction of the Mexican congress in 
secret session. 


(No. 4.) 
Mr. Black to Mr. Buchanan. 
Extract. 
Consulate of the U. S. of America, 
Mexico, November 4, 1845. 

A revolution is still talked of here, but tbe go- 
vernment is using all its vigilance to prevent it. It 
has its suspicions of General Paredes, and has sent 
orders for him to break up his cantonment at San 
Luis, and to disperse the troops to diferent parts of 
the republic. He must either obey this order, which 
will leave him without command, or pronounce 
against the government. sce 

If he pronounces, it will be for a military govern- 
ment, and, in that case, the federalists will join the 
government, and Paredes will be put down. I wish 
this government may stand, as I think it well dis 

ed to arrange all matters in dispute with the 
nited States. I hope a minister will soon arrive to 


commence and secure the negotiation. There should 


be no dear , ; 
"You will please to find enclosed copies of various 
documents from No. 1 to 4 inclusive. * 

On the morning of the 30th ultimo, Mr. Monas 
terio, the chief clerk of the foreign department of 
this government, called at this consulate, stating that 
he had come on the part of his excellency the min- 
ister, to say he had received my note of the 29th 
ultimo, and should answer it in writing; but, in the 
mean time, he had to communicate to me a disagree. 
able occurrence which had taken place at the port 
of Manzanillo; that an American armed vessel had 
entered the bay and very much alarmed the autbo- 
rities of that place, which news the government had 
received direct by express; and he offered, if I 
would call at the Vepartment, to show me the official 
account, that 1 might know the particulars. In the 
course of the same morning I called as requested, 
when I found that the name of the vessel did not cor- 
respond to any of our armed vessels. I told him we 
had no vessel of that name in ournavy. He replied 
tbat there might be a mistake in the name, but that 
it was an armed vessel of the United States. I then 
told him if his excellency the minister would give 
mea statement, in a confidential communication, 
I would see what could be done, and answer him, 
the result of which you have in Nos. 3 and 4. 


Enclosure No. 1.] 
Mr. Black to Mr. Pena y Pena. 
(Confidential. ] 
“Consulate of the U. S. of America, 
Mexico, October 29, 1845. 

The undersigned, consul of the United States af 
America, bas the honor to advise his excellency 
Manual de la Pena y Pena, minister of foreign rela- 
tions and government of the Mexican republic, in 
view of the confidential note of his excellency of 
the 15th instant, in answer to that of the undersign- 
ed of the 13th, and also of the verbal request that 
the undersigned might inform his excelleney of the 
occurrence of the withdrawal of the American 
squadron from before Vera Cruz whenever that 
event should take place. In compliance with that 
request, the undersigned bas the honor to transmit 
herewith to his excellency a copy of a communica- 
tion addressed by Commodore Cunner, commander 
of the American F adron before Vera Cruz, to the 
American consul, F. M. Dimond, Esq., of that place, 
by which his excellency will see that the wiabes of 
the Mexican government have been, in thts respect, 
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In communicating this to the Mexican government, 
the undersigned avails himself of the occasion to 
renew to his excellency Manuel de la Pena y Pena, 
miniater of foreign relations and government of the 
Mexican republic, the assurance of hia distinguished 
consideration and personal esteem. 


[Enclosure No. 2. | 
Commodore Conner to Mr. Dimond. 
U. S. ship Falmouth, off Sacrificios, 
; October 23, 1845. 

By the letter of Mr. Black, which you were kind 
enough to send me this morning, I learn that the 
proposition to enter into negotiation, made by our 
governmeht to that of this country, had been accept- 
ed. There appears to exist, on the part of this go- 
vernment, some fear Jest they should be accused of 
being forced into this measure by the hostile attitude 
of the United States. 

Being fully aware that our government has had 
no intention of threatening this country, but, on the 
contrary, has always been actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to heal existing differences in a manner honora- 
ble to both nations, 1 believe that { shall best contri- 
bute to such an arrangement by withdrawing our 
naval force from before Vera Cruz. 


[Enclosure No. 3.— Translation.] 
Mr. Pena y Pena to Mr. Black. 
[Private.} 
October 31, 1845. 

My Dear Sia: Although this is not to be under- 
stood in any way as an intimation of the reopening 
of the friendly relations at present interrupted be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, I find myself 
compelled, by an occurrence which has recently 
taken place on our coast of the Pacific, to ad- 
dress myself to you, inasmuch as this is demanded 
by the very nature of the occurrence, and the actu- 
al state which at this day is preserved by both go- 
vernments. 

It will be within the knowledge of the consul that 
a sloop of war of his nation, named the “Palomita,” 
is cruising in the Pacific, for this vessel bas entered 
the bay of the port of Manzanillo, and a captaio and 
a lieutenant colonel have landed from her, who have 
made known that said corvette is commanded by 
Mr. Maist Possets; that she carries twenty-two 

uns, and a crew of two hundred and thirteen men. 
The result being that the focal authorities (ook alarm 
and placed themselves in a posture of defence, as 
was natural on the presence of a ship of war, and 
from the conduct of her commander. 

The government of Mexico has given its orders 
for the purpose of suspending for the present any act 
of hoatility against the United States, and limits it- 
self to the defensive, awaiting the issue of the ne- 

otiation proposed dy the government of the United 
States through the consul; and this proceeding de- 
mands, with still greater reason, that on the part of 
the one which has taken the initiative in that nego- 
tiation, the same preventative orders should be issu- 
ed to the respective commanders in the navy of the 
United States, in order that, whilst the present statu 
quo shall last, no vessel of war of it navy shall pre- 
sent itself with hostile display in any of our ports on 
either coast, or do any other act which may awaken 
apprehension in the local authorities or inhabitants. 
of those coasts. ' 

This is very conformable to the principles of jus - 
tice, and it will be an evidence of proceeding in good 
faith, and with sincerity towards the pacific arrange- 
ment of the pending questions between Mexico and 
the United States. 1 remain, with the greatest con- 
sideration. 


[Enclosure No. 4.] 
Mr. Black ia Mr. Pena y Pena.. 
{Confidential.} 
Consulate of the United States of America, 
, Mexico, November 3, 1845. 

The undersigned, consul pf the United States of 
America, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of the confidential note of his excellency Manuel de 
la Pena y Pena, minister of - foreign relations and 
government of the Mexican republic, dated the 31st 
ultimo, in which the attention of the undersigued is 
called to a disagreeable occurrence which has taken 
place at the port of Manzauillo, by the entry of a 
vessel in the bay of said port, seid to be an armed 
vessel o? the United States, called the ‘Palomita;’’ 
that a captain and lieutenant colonel had disembark- 
ed, {com whom it was ascertained that the said ves- 
sel (corbata) was commanded by Maist Posseta and 
armed with twenty guns and two hundred and thir 
teen men; and that the authorities of that place be- 
came alacmed, and put themselves in a state of de- 
fence in consequence of the appearance of said ves- . 
sel and the conduct of its commander. 
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The undersigned regrets much that any such oc- 
currence has happened to give uneasiness and alarm 
to the local authorities of Manzanillo, and that the 
attentiou of the Mexican government, at this pecu- 
liar juncture in the affairs of the two countries, should 
be occupied and disturbed by accounts of this nature. 
But the undersigned has reason to believe that, as 
far as the United States and its authorities are con- 
cerned, the affair has been misreported; as, in the 
first place, the United States has no vessel of any 
description called the Palomita, nor the word cor- 
responding to it in English; neither is there an of- 
ficer in the whole United States navy, from a mid- 
shipman to a commodore, by the name of Maist Pos- 
sets, nor a vessel at the rate of twenty two guos.— 
All these corroborating circumstances go to show 
that the said vessel cannot be an armed vessel of the 
United States as reported, in relation to which the 
Mexican government will no do doubt soon be un- 
deceived by the same authorities from whoin it has 
received its information. 

His excellency is further pleased to state that the 
Mexican government has given orders lo suspend all 
hostile acts against the United States for tho pre- 
sent, and that this requires that like preventitive 
orders be given by the other side to the respective 
commanders of the United States navy during the 
present statu quo,” for United States vessels of war 
not to present themselves in any of the Mexican 
ports, either of the north or south, withhostile show, 
nor do any other act which might inspire the au- 
thorities and inbabitants of the said coasts with sus- 

ic ion. i 
i Tue undersigned would here observe that the go- 
verument and peupie of Mexico have reason to be- 
heve that the government of the United States is far 
from entertaining any hostile intentions towards 
Mexico, as is fully demonstrated by the late conci- 
liatory measures moved aud adopted by it towards 
the latter; and bis excelleucy must be satisfied, from 
what has already transpired, that the undersigned 18 
well-disposed to do every thing in his power to ac- 
commodate things to the wishes of the Mexican go- 
vernment, as far as is consistent with a discharge of 
his duty to that of his own; and he would bo as care- 
ful not to offend nor wound the rights and honor of 
Mexico, as he would be to defend and sustain the 
rights and honor of his own country. 

With reference to his confidential note of the 29th 
ultimo, the undersigned aviles himself of the occasion 
to renew to his excellency Manuel de la Pena y 
Pena, minister of foreign relations and government 
of the Mexican republic, the assurance of his dis- 
tinguished consideration aud personal regard. 


(No. 5.)—Mr. Black to Mr. Buchanan. 
[extract.| ; 
Consulate of the U. S. of America, Mezico Dec. 18, 1845. 
On Wednesday the 3d instant, I received a letter 
from our consul at Vera Cruz, dated the.29th of No- 
vember, informing me that a vessel had just arrived 
at Sacrificios, on board of which was the hon. Jobn 
Slidell, who had sent for him, the said consul, to 
come down to that gonn as he wished to leave Vera 
Cruz for this capital by that night’a diligence; but he 
the consul, was of opinion that he would not be able 
to leave until the next stage. . 
On the receiptof this letter, I called at the foreign 
department of this government to see the minister of 
foreign affairs, and was informed by Mr. Monasterio, 
the chief clerk, that the minister was up stairs with 
the president, and that he was going up to see him, 
and would advise him of my wish. He soon returned, 
and requested me to go up, as the minister wished to 
see me. l went up to the president's quarters, when 
the minister came out into the ante chamber and met 
me,and accosted me, saying that the government 
was informed that there was an arrival at Vera Cruz 
from the United States, bringing out a commissioner 
by which the government.was taken by surprise, and 
asked me who could this commissioner be, and what 
had he come for? i told him 1 did not kaow, but ! 
presumed it was the envoy which the Mexican go- 
vernment.had agreed to receive from (he govern- 
ment of the United States; ali (he iaformation which 


1 had upon the subject was, that the consul of the U. 


States at Vera Cruz bad advised me, in a letter un- 
der date of the 291h November, that the hou. John 
Slidell had just arrived at Sacrificios, and wished to 
leave Vera Cruz for this capital by the first dili- 
gence, and that I was under the impression that this 

rson Was an envoy from the government of tbe U. 

tates to that of Mexico, as we had good reason to 
expeet oue about this lime. He said that ought not 
> to be; the government did not expect an envoy from 
the United States until January, as they. were not 
prepared to receive him; and he desired, if poseible, 


that he would not come to the capital, ner even dis- 


embark at this ume, and (hat i should: eadeavor to 
prevent his doing so, as his appearance in the capital 
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at this time might prove destructive to the govern- 
ment, and thus defeat the whole affair. ‘You know 
the opposition.are calling us traitors for entering into 
this arrangement with you.” I told him I regretted 
this had not been known in time, as the envoy would 
be now on his way to this capital, and that the Mex- 
ican government had set no time for his arrival, and 
it was to be presumed that they would be ready to 
receive him whenever he arrived. I know, he said, 
there was no time get; but from the conversations 
which I have bad with yourself, and what I have 
heard from othera, I had gond reason to believe that 
the envoy would not have been appointed by your go- 
vernment, or at least not have started on his mis- 
sion, until after the meeting of congress, which, he 
said, he understood would not meet until the first of 
this month. 

He said that the government itself was well dis- 
posed, and ready to proceed to the negotiation, but 
that if the affair was commenced now it would en- 
danger ils existence; that the government were pre- 
paring the thing, collecting the opinion and con- 
sent of the departments, which they expected to have 
finished by January, and then they would able to pro- 
ceed in the affair with more security; that the go- 
vernment were afraid that the appearance of the 
envoy at this time would produce a revolution against 
it, which might terminate in its destruction. 


* 


(No. 6) Mr. Slidell to Mr. Buchanan. 
{extracts ] 
Legation of the U. S. of America, Mexico, Dec. 17, 1846. 

By my letter of 30th ultimo, I had the honor to 
inform you ot my safe arrival at Vera Cruz. I reach- 
ed this city on Saturday, the Gth instant, having been 
detained two days by the stoppage of the mail coach 
at Jalapa. At Puebla I was met by our consul, Mr. 
Black, who in some measure prepared me for the 
delays and difliculties I should have to contend with, 
in placing myself in relation with this government, 
by informing me that in a private interview which 
he had had with the minister of foreign affairs, Mr. 
Manuel de la Pena y Pena, for the purpose of an- 
nouncing to him my arrival at Vera Cruz, that fune- 
tionary had manifested great surprise that a minister 
should have presented himself so soon, and intimated 
that the state of things was such that be should have 
preferred less promptness on the part of our govern- 
ment. On Monday, the 8th instant, 1 addressed to 
the minister of foreign affairs a note, in the usual 
form, announcing my arrival in the capital, accom- 
panying it-with a copy of my letter of credence and 
your official communication to the minister of fo- 
reigo affairs, and asking to be informed when and 
where I should be admitted to present my creden- 
tials to the president. Of this note | annex à copy: 
lt was handed by Mr. Black to the minister, who 
assured him that l should have an answer on the 
following Wednesday, and requested him to call and 
recewe it. On that day, however, Mr. Black re- 
ceived a note from the secretary of the minister, 
stating thal it was necessary to submit ghe matter to 
the council of government, and that he would be ad- 
vised when the answer would be given. Mr. Black 
has since had another interview with Mr. Pena, and 
has prepared at my request, a statement of what 
passed between them, which I send you. 

This council of government is a perinanent body 
of a very anumalous character, composed of per- 
sons not removable by the executive. Its functions, 
so far as Í can understand them, are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, and these not applying to foreign relations, 
merely advisory, and no obligation exista on the part 
of the executive, but in the exceptional cases to con- 
sult the council. The council was not consulted 
when the executive determined to renew diplomatic 
relations witb the United States, and a recourse to 
it al this moment was altogether gratuyous. It is 
a notorious fact that several of the members of this 
couucil are not only in open and violent oppositiun 
to the present administration, but are endeavoring 
to get up a revolutionary movement to overthrow it; 
and it is generally understood that a majority of 
them are unfavorably disposed towards it. 

The impression here among the best informed per- 
sons is, that while the president and his cabinet are 
really desirous to enter frankly upon a negotiation 
which would terminate all the difficulties with the 
United States * sd ö : 

This at least is certain, the administration in re- 
ferring a matter-entirely within their owm compe- 
tence to a body whose decision they cannot control, 
and upon whose sympathies they cannot rely, manı- 
fest either a weakness or a bad faith which renders 
the prospect of avy favorable issue to negotiations 
with them at bust very problematical. 

‘The deliberations of ine council, although ostensi- 
biy confidential, soon became known out of doors. 
Ii has been twice of trics contoked for the purpose 
of deliberating upon my reception. Aud it is per- 


SSS eee 


fectly well known that it has advised against it.— 
The most absurd reasons have been advanced against 
my recognition, so absurd, indeed, that they would 
appear scarcely credible to any, one not upon the 
spot. * * 1 * * 2 * ä 
The objections started were, that my credentis!s 
did not appear to have been given with the sanction 
of congress, that my appointment had not been con- 
firmed by the senate, that this government had agreed 
only to receive a commissioner, and that, consequent- 
ly, the appointment of an envoy. extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary was not in accordance 
with the letter of the 15th October from the minister 
of foreign affairs to Mr. Black; that this fetter only 
contemplated negotiations upon the subject of Texas; 


— — 


and, finally, to cap the climax of absurdity, that my 


powers were not sufficient. 1 hope, before the clos- 
ing of this despatch, to obtain information of the 
precise grounds upon which the council finally de- 
cided to recommend that I should not be received. 
Having received no reply to my note of the 8th 
instant, and no assurance of the time when I might 
expect one, | addressed another on the 15th instant, 
(a copy of which you will find here with), stating my 
desire (o communicate speedily with my government, 
and requesting to know when I might expect an an- 
swer. I have, while writing this, received a com- 


„ from the minister of foreign relations, 


of which U shall furnish you a copy. You will ob- 
serve that it is dated yesterday, although I have no 
doubt that it was written after the final negative de- 
cision of the council which was rendered on that 
day. You will find it evasive and unsatisfactory, in. 
timating difficulties respecting my credentials, and 
that negotiations were, by the terms of his letter to 
our consul, to be confined to the subject of Texas.— 
It concludes with an assurance that J shall be inſorm- 
ed at the earliest moment of the decision of the 
council, to whom the matter had been submilted. 
You will observe that this note is not addressed to 
me in my official capacity; the o-nission to do so is 
certainly not an accidental one. I feel considerably 
embarrassed as to the proper course to pursue in rela- 
tion to this circumstance, unimportant in itself, but 
not without significancy when taken in connexion 
with other circumstances. Your instructions direct 
me to bear and forbear much for the purpose of pro 


moting the great objects of my mission. 5 e 


As for myself, personally, I should feel very indif- 
ferent to any question of mere etiquette, but in my ro- 
presentative capacity [ ought not silently to suffer any 
mark of disrespect. Although not yet recognised by 
this government as the person with whom it is willing 
to enter upon official relations, so far as my own is 
concerned, I am its representative here, and all other 


considerations apart, the interests of my mission 
with a people attaching peculiar importance o 


forms, require that I should not allow any violation 
of accustomed courtesies to pass unnoticed. My pre- 
sent intention is to address a note to the minister of foa 
reign relations, couched in the most respectful terms, 
attributing ,the omission to aduress me by my pro- 
per lille to inadvertence, and suggesting the expec- 
tation that it will not be repeated. This, however, 
l shall not do without proper reflection and conauita- 
tion of precedents, if any such can be found. There. 
is less reason for immediate reply, as I am satisfied 
that nothing is to be gained by pressing upon the go- 
vernment at this moment; their existence hangs by a 
thread, and they retain power, not by (their own 
force, but solely by the inability of their oppouents 
to agree among themselves. Tne great object of the 
administration, in all matters, is to gain time, to do 
nothing to compromit themselves, in the bope that, 
if they can hold over until the meeting of the new 


congress, which will take place on the Ist of Jan. 


they will then be enabled to maintain their position. 
$t would seem presumptuous in me, having so re- 
cently arrived, and with my necessarily very limited 
acquaintance and means of information, to express 
auy opinion on this subject, but I give ıt to you for 
what it may be worth. A revolution, and that be- 
fore the meeting of congress, is a probable event—a 
change of ministers almost a certain one. Notwith- 
standing the desire, which I believe the present ad- 
ministration really entertains, to adjust all their dif- 
ficulties with us, so feeble and inert is it, that 1 am 
rather inclined to the opinion that the chances of a 
successful negotiation would be better with one inore 
hostile, but possessing greater energy. The country, 
torn by conflicting factions, is in a state of perfect 
anarchy; its fiuances 10 a condition utterly des- 
perate. s . . ` 

A refusal to treat with, or even receive me at all, 
in the only capacity in which I am authorised to act, 
under pretexis more or less plausible, is a possible, 
({ ought, perhaps, to say a probable) event. This is 
a contingency which-could not have beed anticipat- 
ed, and tur which your instructions have consequent 


E 


of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand | ico, mn if bare bed been no suspension of-the di~] | MANUEL DE LA PENA T PENA. 
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ly not provided. It will place me in a novel, awk- j ence of the U. States the seventieth. Your good] vernments; that the Mexican government under 


word, and most embarrassing position. and impose} friend, JAMES K. POLK. stood the present mission to be a special mission, 
upon me a grave responsibility. Should it occur, I By the president: 5 and confined to the differences in relation to the 
shall endeavor so to conduct myself as to throw the James Buchanan, secretary of state. Texes question, and not as a mission to reside near 
whole odium of the failure of the negotiation upon To his excellency Don Jose Joaquim Herrera, pre- the Mexican government, as in ordinary cases; that 
this government; point out, in the most temperate sident of the Mexican republic. of course would follow when the first question was 
manner, the inevitable consequences of so unheard-of 2 decided. , l 

a violation of all the usages which govern the inter- P I replied that, as I understood it, the Mexican go- 


course between civilized nations; and declare my in- 5 am 


, : sie 
tention to remain here until I can receive instruc [exTRacTs.] 


tions adapted to.the exigencies of the case. I trust s i 
that no ue will be lost in furnishing me with in- ape = Ae U. S. o America, T 5 
structions that will enable me to act promptly and ie request imove f SEST 
decisively; and, to assure the requisite despatch, I to give you, herewith, a written strtement of what 
would recommend that they be sent by a steamer oer between an „ i r 71 M 
from Pensacola. Sailing vessels are frequently from | Een, minister of foreign aree ke. o 5 hea 
fifteen to twenty days making the passage from Ha- can government, and myself, in two interviews ba 
Fans or the Balize to Vera Cruz. lg 5 minister, on the 5 of the th 
I send you files of three principal papers published | 4 5 eee sa vi a TR E l 
here, viz. the Diario, Siglo, and Amigo del Pueblo, | „nich k a 5 pa oie ening, id seven hol interrupted; that I new the critical situation of 
which will enable you to form some idea of the state 7 N lene ise 1 eg ne know | the Mexican government, and that it had to proceed 
of public opinion as indicated by the press. The h ihe A Tink het Eph ars Po denn Sh den, with great caution and circumspection in this affair; 
first is the official government paper: it has not made 95 8 kof w ih E eTO y eth U States. | that the government itself was well disosed to arrang- 
the slightest allusion to, my arrival, and preserves He replied baih el been 9 dof A hae day, ed all differences. s a a s 
upon aft other debatable subjects a silence equally I then told him that T had made ko en to Mr, S. _He eaid he was happy to say that he had received 
oracular. The second, although it had a sort of dell what 1 eln 3 kaa 15 N d to me Very favorable information in relation to our minis- 
semi-official character, and had heretofore supported in our interriew 85 Wed. 4 rane 3 > re. | ter, the hon. Mr. Slidell; that be understood he was 
the administration, has recently commented very | lation to ri ka n 55 ine Mexicen go |è Person endued with excellent qualities, and an 
freely upon its feebleness and inefficiency. The third | ernment on account or his arrival at this lime Las eminent lawyer; and as he himself was of that pro- 
is the leading opposition ati breathes the flerc-| j would h a ary 2 fe dako M ican eoveromenDi fession, they would be able to understand each other 
est hostility against the U.States, denounces the pro- and the i 10 pe waa ble 5 8 sd cat their better, and that he would be much pleased to culti- 
posed negotiation as treason, and, in the last number, | vs 15 cii i 1 8 Past of Abe envoy hed | dale his acquaintance; and that if etiquette and the 
openly calls upon the troops and the people to put) Arrived a mo ih iat Mt N ee Me. present state of affairs would permit, he would be 
down the government by force. *® *« œ Slidell kad : n ean 0 that i a i uci non | PaPPY to pay him a visit, eren before he would 
I had hoped to ha ve been prepared to forward with the wi h the M mac : S 3 ne elation presented to the government; and said he would ad- 
this a full statement of the facts connected with the | f 1 i int befo eich 19 5 01 ere vise me, through Mr. Monasterio, when he was rea- 
disputed payment of instalments of the Mexican in- have ise Had hi be 5 10 have defer. dJ. 10 present me the answer to Mr. Slidell’s note. 
demnity, but am not yet in possession of the neces- | red his Aul ae bee th was his im. be foregoing, sir, is, as far as my recollection 
sary evidence; I am now engaged in collecting it, and arin 3 15 N M À will serve, a true stalement of what passed between 
pression that it was the wish of the Blexican govern- | the aforesaid Mexican minister and myself in the 


expect to forward my report with my next des- 5 ; : 
patches: P J ment tbat he should arrive with as little delay as | before mentioned interviews. 


; ; possible. 
5 1 edy, who, hon iko His excellency replied that he had been under the 


: D i . impression, from what had been intimated by myself | 
rival of fieatenant K. proceed to Pensacola, 1 shali | 804 Others, that an envoy would not be appointed by Mr. Slidell to Mr. Pena y Pena. 


> ; | the government of the United States until after the , Mexico, December 15, 1845. 
detain the Porpoise untill I have somethiug definite meeting of congress, which would not take place The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minis- 


to communicate. ; : - 
until the first of December; that the Mexican go. ler plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
P. S. December 18, 1845.—At the moment I was | vernment were engaged in collecting the opinlon ok had the honor on the 8th instant, to address a note to 
about to close this, I obtained the dictamen of the : A l -È ; ; . : 
i A : the departments in relation to this affair, in order | your excellency, informing him of the arrival of the 
council of government, published in the “Siglo.” 1 p N i i i ; i 
send vouthe papir- 800. that they might be prepared aud better able to carry undersigned in this capital, accompanying the same 
y paper. out their views respecting the same; that he himself | With a cupy of his letters of credence, and requesting 
[encLosuag No. I.] was well disposed to have every thing amicably ar- to be informed when and where he might have the 
Mr. Slidell to Mr. Pena y Pena. ranged, but the opposition was strong, and opposed honor of presenting his said letters of credence to 
Mexico, December 8, 1845. | the government with great violence in this measure, | the most excellent president of the Mexican repub- 
The undersigned, who bas been appointed envoy | and that the government had proceeded with great lic, gen. Jose Joaquim de Herrera. 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the U. | caution; that nothing positive could be done yntil the | To this note the undersigned has not as yet receiv- 
States of America near the Mexican government, new congress meet in January; but that in the mean ed any reply. He is necessarily ignorant of the rea- 
has the honor to inform your excellency that he ar- time they would receive the minister's credentials, | $0Ns which have caused so long a delay; but, inas- 
rived in this capital on the evening of the 8th inst. examine them, and be treating on the subject. He much as he is desirous to communicate as speedily 
and oe gee to be informed of the time and place at | wished, to know when 1 thought the minister would | as possible with his government, he begs leave, most 
which he may have the honor to be admitted to pre- | receive the confirmation of his appointment by the cespectlully, lo ask your excellency to inform him 
sent his letter of credence, (a copy of which he en - Senate. I said inis he would likely know in a few when he may expect to receive a reply to his note o 
arg to the most excellent president of the repub- diys ® 0 0 + « the Sib instant. ! í 
lic of Mexico, general Jose Joaquim Herrera. then presented to his exceliency the letter of the} The undersigned renews to his excellency Manuel 
He also begs leave to present, herewith, a letter} hon. John Slidell, enclosing a copy of his credentials, de la Pena y Pena the assurance of his most distin- 
addressed to your excellency by the bon. James Bu- and a letter from the hon. James Buchanan, seereta- | guished consideration. JOHN SLIDELL. 
chanan, secretary of state of the United States of ry of state of the United States; at the same time Flis excellency Manuel de la Pena y Pena, minister 
America. asking the Mexican minister when it would be con- of foreign relations and government of the Mexi- 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to| venient to give an answer; to which he replied on can republic. ` 
tender to your excellency the assurance of his pro- | Wednesday evening, the 10th instant, at the same 
found respect and distinguished consideration. hour and place, and requested that I would attend to 
JOHN SLIDELL. | receive the same accordingly; to which I consented; 
To bis exc'icy. Manuel de la Pena y Pena, minis- | but abcut 4 o'clock in the afternoon of that day, I 
ter of foreign relations and government of the| received a note from Mr. Monasterio, chief elerk of 


vernment had not only agreed to receive an envoy, 
entrusted with full power to settle the questions in 
dispute in relation the affairs of Texas, but all the 
questions in dispute between the two governments 
as proposed by government of the United States.— 
He replied that the credentials of Mr. Slidell had 
not reference to any question in dispute, but merely 
as a minister lo reside near the Mexican govern- 
ment, without reference to any questions in dispute, 
just as if the diplomatic and friendly relations be- 
tween the two governments had not been and were 


[ENCLOSURE NO, 3.] 


[enclosure No. 4.] 
Mr. Pena y Pena to Mr. Slidell. 


Palace of the National ent, 
Mexico, December 16, 1845. 


Mexican republic. . the foreign department, advising me that the minister | The undersigned, minister of foreign relations, in 
— could not receive me that night, (as agreed on) on answer to the letter which his excellency Mr. John 

Mr. Slidell's letter of Credence. account of its having been determined to hear the | Slidell was pleased to address to him yesterday, has 

JAMES k. POLK, opinion of the government council on the subject of | the honor to inform him that the delay in bis recep- 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. the arrival of the munister from the United States; | tion, to which he alludes, and the eobsequent delay 
Great and Good Friend: I have made choice of} but as soon as he was ready for the conference ar | in answering his preceding note, making known his 
John Slidell, one of our distinguished citizens, to] ranged with me, he would have the pleasure to ad- arrival in this capital, and accompanying a copy of 
reside near the government of the Mexican republic | vise me, as will be seen by a copy of said note, which | his credentials; have arisen solely from certain dif- 
in the quality of envoy extraordinary and minister | I transmit herewith. ficulties occasioned by the nature of those creden- 
33 of the United States of America. — On Saturday evening, the 13th instant, at the re- | tials, as compared with the proposition made by the 
e is well informed of the relative interests of the | quest of Mr. Siideli, I called on the Mer icon minister, United States, through their consul, to treat peace- 
two countries, and of our sincere desire to restore, Senor Pena, at his-house, to enquire when e an- fully upon the affairs of Texas, with the person who 
cultivate, and strengthen friendship and goud corres- | swer woald be given to his, (Mr. Slide ll's) aforesaid | should be appointed to hat effect; for which reason 
ndence between us; and, from a knowledge of his] note. He replied that the affair had been subinitted | it has deen found necessary to submit the said cre- 
delity and good conduct, I have entire confidence | to the goverument council, in a special session of this | dentrats to the council of government, for its opi sion 
that he will barge oe ace to the Mexi- aT and: that it had been referred to a committee, with regard to them. i 25 
can government by his constant endeavors lo pre- and thai us soon as the committee made a report, and] The undersigned will communi i 
serve and advance the interests and happiness of the couneil should decide, he would then advise me, | his 5 loss of times e bin 
both nations. I, therefore, request your excellency | through Mr. Monasterio, when he was ready for the | meanwhile that the government of Mexico is ready 


to receive him favorably, and to give full credence | conferenee to present me the auswer for Mr. Skdell; to proceed agreeably to what it proposed in its an- 


to whatever he shall say on the part of the United as he said when he came to examine the credentiats | swer op the subject. 


States. And 1 pray God to have you in his safe and of Mr. S. he found them to be the same as those pre- The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity . 


holy keeping! ; Z sented by Mr. Shannon; and other former ministers to offer to his excellency Mr. Slidell the assurances 
Written at the city of Washington, the tenth day | —as a minister to reside near the government of Mex- | of his very distinguished consideration: 


and forty-five, and of the Independ- | plomatic and friendly relations between the two go-! His excellency, John Stidell, Ge. 
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The steamer Great Britain reached New York on 
the 29th, bringing Liverpool dates to the 11th inst. 


The new rig of the boat answered well; 9} knots [sions in Illinois, and the editor of the St. Louis Re- 


close hauled, and 11} knots at a point or two full, 
was made. On her 13th day out, broke an air pump, 
consequently, for six days, had to use sails only. 

The corn law bill was yet undecided in parhament 
—warmly contested between the league and the pro- 
tectionists. 

Tue Irish coercion bill had only passed its first read- 
ing. 

Mones market rather easier. 

Cotton had advanced .oņe-eight of a penny; but 
little speculation in the article the last week. 

Grain market rather more animated. 

Provision market rather heavy. 

Manufacturing districts complaining. 

Nothing of importance from the continent. 
surrection in Spain suppressed. 

Oregon question. Ine pass.ige*of the Oregon no- 
tice had been received in England by the way of 
Havre. 

The London Times of the 8th contains a leading ar- 
ticle on the subject of the Oregon question, which 
considers the American action on the subject favora- 
ble. Its passage had not created much surprise, 
was looked for as a matter of course, and the tone of 
the Times is evidently pacific. 

The London Sun of the 4th inst. says: The senate 
of the United States after nine weeks’ tedious dis- 
cussion, have at last brought their deliberations on 
the Oregon question toa close, and a resolution as 
mild and inotfensive, and indeed friendly towards 
England, as the most sincere advocates of peace in 
both countries desire—with few exceptions, at least 
as far as our attention has been directed to the long 
speeches—the language was conciliatory and prudent 
— it displayed but little of the oe which dis- 
tinguished the harangues in the house of representa- 
tives. The speakers, in general, showed that they 
were practical men, and resolved to follow a safe 
and peaceful line of conduct, spite of the fiery de- 
nunciations of the mob orators, and the no less fiery 
and warlike message of the president.“ 


In- 


“For CALIroRNIA, Ho!” The St. Louis Republi 
can publishes the follow ing letter dated, Indian coun- 
try, 20 miles west of Independence, Mo., May 10th, 
1846. The company bound for California is com- 
posed of as much intelligence and respectability cer- 
tainly, as ever wended their way to a new country, 
and the integrals are representatives from almost 
every state in the Union. I was just visited by a 
gentleman and lady each, who came from the wide- 
jy separated states of Louisiana and Pennsylvania. 
We have, also, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, paint 
ers, and mechanics of every trade, including some 
jolly printers. 

We will wait here for all the emigrants to come 
up, when we will organize, and begin in earnest our 
Jong journey, which will probably be accomplished 
by Monday evening so as to admit of our final depar- 
ture on Tuesday morning. 

The emigrants ate provided with every comfort 
necessary for a six month's trip, and the mode of 
travel is ligbt wagons universally drawn by oxen and 
usually about three yoke to a wagon. 

It is impossible to form any thing like an accurate 
idea of our number, but it is very large, far more 
than I had dared to hepe; I can now count from my 
present humble seat over one hundred wagons, and, 
estimating each wagon lo contain five souls, we have 
at this encampment at least five hundred persons, all 
bound for California. The number, I think, cannot 
fall short of one thousand. 

The Oregon fever has abated, and I think the num- 
ber cannot be large that will strive for a place in the 
debateable land. 

Ihave just received a letter from Col. Kearney, 
at Fort Leavenworth, to whom 1 sent an express to 
know something of the Mormons, who are crossing 
the Missouri river in great numbers at St. Josephs. 
He informs me that at least two thousand have ac- 
tually passed, and that others are daily crossing. He 
represents them as well provided with all needful 
munitions of war, including a train of artillery, but 

thinks that they have no huatile intentions towards 
us, unless it be to Gov. Boggs, whom he desires me 
io caution to be on the alert. 

1 design to treat them with a proper courtesy, but 
if they will not receive our passing friendship, why 
they must take their own course, but they canno! 
bully this crowd without paying a price that even a 
Mormon will not relish. But ido not expect any 
trouble whatever with them, and it is, therefore, in 
bad taste to comment about it. 

My mess consists of Messrs. Edwin Bryant, late 
editor of the Louisville Courier, who is preparing to 
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write a book, and a good one may be expected; and obtain, this camp includes about 3000 souls. Be 


also sons of John I. Jacob and Dr. Ewing, of Louis-|tween the camp and the Mississippi river there h 
ville; and, as the Yankees say, two helps. said to be about 1500 wagons. Major Warren, who, 
The Mormons are now fast leaving their posses- on Friday last, visited the camps within ten miles of 
Montrose, estimates the number of teams at about 
ons thousand. Allowing five or six souls to a wagon 
—and the estimate is a reasonable one—it would 
give about seven thousand persons between the Mis- 
stssippi and Grand river. 


publican, who spent three days in Nauvoo and the 
surrounding country for the purpose of obscrving the 
actual state of affairs, describes the whole aspect of 
the country as one of extreme desolation and de- 
sertion. No crops are growing or being planted, 
fences destroyed, and houses deserted. Families re- 
maining are making preparations to go, and the great 
business of the city is making wagons and preparing 
for the trip. City lots, buildings, and farms are sac- Tue Orecon DERBATE IN THE U. S. Senatre.— 
rificed at half their value, for oxen, cattle, or such} Col. Benton having prepared an elaborate argu- 
articles of merchandize as they can barter, or carry | ment on the Oregon question, has had the attention 
away with them. A portion of the church proper- | of the United States senate, as well as of a very 
ty, which is large, has been sold to a Pennsylvania) crowded audience, for three davs in its delivery: two 
company for manufacturing purposes, the motive | days last week and concluded one day this week.— 
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power to be obtained from the Mississippi river.— | He assumes the 49th parallel as the true boundary 


‘The trustees of the church have been authorized to io which the United States have undoubted right— 
sell the temple, which has cust in money and labors and for which the whole country would fight. He 
of the Mormons upwards of a million of dollars, | thinks the dispute ought to be settled by accepting 
though it would have been built by contract for less | that boundary. 

than half the sum. They offer to sell it for 5200, Gen. Cass has obtained the floor, to reply to Col. 
000. Benton. 

The Mormon emigrants leave in companies of| ‘he question pending in senate, was on a motion 
four to six and ten wagons, and the editor of the to: postpone the Oregon Occupation bill. 
Republican says, some of them are tolerably well 
provided with teams und provisions, but a very large} Tne Nationat Fam, at Washington continues to 
portion present the appearance of being iliy provided | be incessantly crowded. The managers advertised 
for so louga tmp. Many of them are going with on Thursday that owing to the fatigue of the per- 
poor teams and an amount of provisions insufficient | song who exhibit, the fair would be concluded on 
for their subsistence for two months, if so long. la- Saturday (to-day.) Nextday the advertisement was 
deed, the stock of provisions for the whole com- | recalled. Goods continue to be poured in as well 
pany, so far as one may judge froin appearances, | ag visiters, and the period of closing was postponed 
cannot sustain the crowd uutil the fall, much less to Wednesday next. 
support them through the coming winter. Lt they] We reserve, for a regular though brief account of 
should fail to make a guod crop this year, at the | the whole exhibit a place in a future number. 
stopping place, it cannot be otherwise than that ma- 
ny of thein, especially the women aud children, aud Coprer.—Most marvellous developements are 
the aged and decrepic, must be sorely presseed bY | made in the Lake Superior Copper region. One 
starvation, if many of them do not literally perish cargo of var reached Buffalo a fow days since des- 
from famine iu the plains. They take with them | tined for an eastern company, said to be worth at 
their milch cows aud their teams, being chiefly oxen. | jg ise $300,000. A mass of solid copper is spoken 
These will furnish food in the last resort. Bul, even j of as having been uncovered at one mine for a dis- 
wilh this rescurce, they have a very scanty supply. tance of forty feet, and its end not yet found. 

Of those whose condition is calculated to arouse 
sympathy, are a number of women, many of whom| Came meath. The celebrated Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
have large families of children, inadequately pro- | of Philadelpnia, was a man of great industry and scien- 
vided with provisions, &., and without the assist- | tific knowledge, and a close observer of fucta, as well as 
ance or protection of any male person. How they a euler 55 5 i 

x z 2 l p 

expech T eo ove ule „ 8 ie e and in that capacity rendered important 
ceive. The church may give them some protection . his country. After peace was established, he 
and assistance, but in all the preliminary prepara- | fee to nis coun y- pe 


j : ; ublished in a brief and much condensed form, the re- 
tions, uud in setting out on the journey, these women role ot his investigation and observation on the subject 


seemed to rely on thewselves and their children, | of the health of the military men in active service, which 
when they happened to be of an age to render any | embrace some valuable as well as curious facts. From 
aid whatever. this work we learn that the principal diseases which 


In the midst of this scene, in which there is pre- Proved fatal, were putrid fevers; {requenily produced by 


: : : the want of sufficient room and and cleanliness, and a 
sented an abandonment of their homes, the breaking 2 of a free circulation of air, in the hospitals. We 
up of social relations, a sacrifice of property, and | so learn the lulluwing tacts: 
inability to procure the necessary equipments. and} «The army, when it lay in tents, was always more 
provisions—with an indefinite journey beiore them, sickly than when it lay in the open nir; it was always 
a journey of months, probably years, through plains | more healthy when kept in motion than when it lay tn 
and over mountains, occupied by Indians, and desti- an encampment. 
tute of the assistance which might be expected in a “Milita otticers and soldiers who enjoyed health dur- 
civilized cquatey—the spectator cannot fail to be ing a pampaign. were often seized with fevers upon their 
struck with the lightness of heart, apparent cheer- return tu the vita mollis, at their respective homes.— 

i d ine n i aP 17 ye asa There was one instance of a milina captain, who was 
fulness, and sanguine hopes with which amilies bid seized with convulsions ine first night he laid an a fea- 
adieu to their friends, and set out on their Journey. | ther bed, after laying several months on a iatress on 
Occasionally the reverse of this is met with, but the | the ground. The fever was proluced by the sudden 
great mass go forth, sustained and cheered by the | change in the manner of sleeping, living, &c. It was 
promises of their leaders, and, strange as it may prevented in many cases, by the person lying: for a few 

lanket before 

ligi i ive} tbe fire. , 
F „Those officers who wore flannel shirts or waistcoats 
next to their skin, in general escaped fevers, and dis- 
eases of all kinds. i 

‘*Lads under twenty years of age were subject ta. the 


from heaven for their present sacrifices. No sectof 
religious enthusiasts were ever more firmly convinced 
of the 9 truth of their creed than these people. 
Their trials and privations they regard as a species greatest number of cump diseases. 

of martyrdom, which they must not shrink from, and : “The southern troops wake more sickly than the north: 
for which they will be spiritually and temporally re- | ern or eastern troops. 

warded in due season. ‘Their enthusiasm, or fanati-| ‘The native Americans were more sickly than the 
cism, is stimulated by songs and hymns, in which | Europeans. 

„Men above thirty and thirty-five years of age were 
the hardiest soldiers in the army. Perhaps this was the 
reason why ine Europeans were more healthy than the 
native Americans; they were more advanced in life. 

The troops from Maryland, Virginia, and North Ca- 
rolina, sickened for the want of salt provisions. Their 
l strength and spirits were only to be restored to them by 
voo, aad a large number cross at Madison. Bad means of salt bacon. I once saw a private in a Virginia 
roads and high waters have detain-d them. It is regiment throw awny his ration of choice fresh beef, and 
difficult to arrive at the number who have crossed, give scven shillings and six-pence, specie, for a pound 

which crossed | uf salt meat. 

“Mosi of the sufferings and mortality in our hospitals 
were occasioned not so much by actual want or scarcity 
vf any thing, as by the ignorance, neziigence, X., in 


their men, women, and children join, and containing 
allusions (o their persecutions; and the names of 
Oregon and California, and the hopes that await 
them, are mingled with their religious belief and fu- 
ture expectations.” 
They are crossing the river every day from Nau- 


and are on the way. The first party, 
the river in February, have progressed as far as the 
east fork of Grand river, about 200 miles west of 
Nauvoo, within the territory of lowa. This party Eerie Wt Chae eee ie hein 


f After the purveying 
are styled the Camp of israel, and have with them the and directing apartments were separated (ag Tce te to 


ading meu of ihe advice of Dr. Monro) in ine year 1773, very few of 
information we could! che American army died in our hospitals.” 


Council of Twelve and most of the lead 
the chutch. Frem the best 
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RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


lappears to us ta account for his conduct is that of 
extreme incapacity. He has done every thing to ag- 


A few days more will develope the course which gravate the difficulties of negotiation, and nothing to 
the British government conclude to take, in relation | Provide for the possibuny of their failure. What 


to the Oregon territory. The moment is full of 
interest. Within a few weeks Great Britain will 
have 1 thh long pending dispute with the 
United States, the boundary of Gizan will be defin- 
ed, and a lasting peace cemented between the two 
greatest commercia! nations of the world,—or, a 
war, the most disastrous to commerce—to civiliza. 
tion,—to the Christian family, that perhaps ever oc- 
curred, will have commenced, the issue of which, 
no one ıs sufficiently gifted to foretell. Thousands 
upon thousands of lives would be sacrificed. New 
and more dreadful engines Of destruction than tte 
world has ever yet witnessed, would be brought into 
Operation. Steam, with its thousand horsé power 
concentrated within the compass of a few feet. 
Lightning, with its capacities for transmitting heat, 
light, and thought, thousands of miles in a Second 
of time, at the suggestion of a single operator,—any 
feeble human being; — Iron roads, stretching in all 
directions, with locomotives and trains capable of 
moving masses of men or munitions with a facility 
beyond any thing ever known or thought of in any 
former war. Who will venture to measure the ex- 
tent of injury which two nations thus armed and 
Sruggling with maddened ambition for ascendency, 
would inflict upon each other? 
The extracts which we make under our foreign 
head from London papers brought by the Hibernia, 
it will be observed, were generally published in 
London prior to their having received the deapatehes 
which went out by the steamer Cambria, which left 
Boston on the Ist, and reached Liverp ol on the 
evening of the 14th of May; and which announced 
the final action of congress, directing the twelve 
months notice for the termination of the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon to be given. Perhaps the official no- 
tice may have been sent at the sametime. They had 
been but few hours in the hands of the British min- 
ister before the Hibernia left. 
is distinctly made in the latest Loudon papers, that 
Mr. Pakexuam will be forthwith in-tructed to pre- 
ent an ullimatum to nur government. We shall 
know at once whether the 49ih parallel is to be in 
reality, as it has been called, our “fighting line,” or 
the line of peace. If war is to be the result, we 
shall have it before we are quite “ready,” that h 
certain. 


Will Great Britain take advantage of our being 
now engaged in a war with Mexico, to insist upon 
terms which but for that occupation of our resources, 
ſore us, ke., she would not have persisted in? 

. The protracted illness of Mr. McLane, our min- 

. ister at London, and the death of the secretary of 
legation, Mr. Mexvitite, at such a moment, are 
wu inauspicious incidents. , 

That our own executive remain perfectly con- 
fident of an amicable adjustment of the Oregon 
dispute, and of peace being maintained with Great 
Britain, is so manifested by the absence of the least 
preperation any where or in any way, fora war with 
that power, that this manifestation surmounts all 

‘ Janguage, in the estimation of Europeans as of the 
- people of this country. They consider it conclusive, 
1 to the views of our president. 
Although there is certainly room for doubt and 
for apprehension—serious. apprehension—yet we 
have an abiding faith in the prevalence of pacific 
coyssels, and of the maintenance of the true inte- 
rests as well as the preservation of peace between 
two countries, which are so essential to each other 
for good, and so awful to each other for evil. 


' There could not have been sufficient time between 

' the arrival wut of the Cambria and the sailing of tbe 
Hibernia, for the British ministers to prepare instruc- 
tions, and we learn that none have been received by 
Mr. Pakenham. Their ultimatum will no doubt be 
here by the 20th inst. p 


The latest article we have on the subject in the 
London Times, concludes by saying— ‘Mr. Polk has 
neither inspired the world with confidence as a friend 
of peace, nor with a salutary terror as an author of 
war. In professing to raise and uphold the character 

` of the United States’ government, he has allowed it 


The anoouncement | 


would have been thought or said in this or any o'her 
country, of a government which should deliberately 
leave its cuasts unprotected, its fleets unmanned, its 
armies uncquipped and undisciplined, and the whole 
machinery of war unprovided, whilst its policy pro- 
rokes a simultaneous resistance from the powers on 
each side of their territories? The thing is without a 
precedent; and it is also without a precedent to have 
to deal with an adversary so just and temperate, that 
even this extreme inequality of forces will not induce 
us to raise our terms. But mast assuredly this is no 


time fur us to reduce them. The honorable desire to 


avoid war will go far lo maintain peace; bul the fear 
of a wat which it is. physicatly impossible to main- 
tein with advantage ought to go much further in the 
councils of any sane governnent. Before Me. Polk 
para himself in this ridicitlous position, he ought tu 

ave calculated the means he has at his disposal for 
getting out of it. A few months ago he might have 
settled the Oregon question on equal terms witb 
complete honor aud dignity. At present, whatever 
be the turg given to (he negotiation, the president 
will not escape the imputation of yielding to the 
necessity ef the case, aad accepting terms which 
‘are backed by the whole force of Great Britaia.— 
His own folly deserves this punishment, and it will 


favorite measures are saſely through parliament. 

The English reform measures are exciting some 
attention in Germany. A commission has been or- 
dered to examine into them and report to govern- 
ment. 

Queen Victoria’s talked of a visit to Louis Philippe, 
is abandoned. 

The Daily News, is said to be a failure. Dickens 
has left it, and the paper is to be reduced in size aad 
price. 

Rerations wits tue U. Srares. In the course of 
the discussion of the corn bill, in the house of come 
mons, Lord John Russel) thus expressed himself. 

~ Lanking at angof the natiomef ttre-globde, 
I am happy to find there are symptoms of retu 
feelings of amity and will. When ] read the 
speeches of Webster, Calhoun. and others, I forget 
all the idle menace wafted from the other side of 
the Atlantic. I trust her.majesty’s government will 
be able to fia finally the limits which divide the do- 
minian of her majesty from those of the U. States; 
and I trust the convention or treaty which shall set- 
tle that boundary will be but the prelude of a more 
intimate connexion between us and that vast com- 
monwealth of a free people; tbat we sball carry on 
together our manufactures and our agriculture, vying 
with each other, if you will, to make our productions 
more and more perfect, striving in the neutral mar- 


not be long before the public opinion of the Union | kets of the world, for pre-eminence; striving, also, in 


will assign him a place in the annals of the presidents, 
behind even Mr. Tyter.” 


The British Steamer Terrible.—An article in Wilmer 
and Smith Times, states as a rumour, that “twenty 
gunners, two sergeants, two corporals, and two 
bombardiers, under the command of Captain Black- 
wood are to be despatched by the British Government 
in their war steamer, the Terrible, to Oregon early 
next month; the vessel is to take an adequate supply 
of guns and stores; and 3,000 excavators are to be 
sent to the same destination with all possible speed. 
This force and these men are professedly sent to the 
Hudson Bay Company's territory, but it would be use- 
less to shut our eyes to the fact that the bare announce- 
ment of such an expedition, while the territory in 
question forms the subject of negotiation between the 
two Governments, is calculated to produce no small 
excitement in America amongst the parties who have 
been striving so zealously to fan the smouldering 
embers into a blaze.” 
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Orpmance. The Pittsburg Gazette of Monday last 
says. Judging from the activity in the Quartermas- 
ter's Department, at the Arsenal, and among our Gov- 
ernment officers generally, operations here have been 
stimulated by orders from Washington. The Viola 
left here last week loaded with cannon and munitions. 

The Hatchee Eagle leaves to-day for New Orleans 
with another load. We notice that shipments are ma- 
king of carriages, which we suppose are for Paixhan 
guns, intended for coast fortifications. Our friends 
Messrs. Knap & Totten are turning out heavy guns, 
balls, and bombs, as fast as the large force of hands 
in their employ, and their large amount of machinery, 
can do it. 


ARMY CLOTHING.— Three of our large manu- 
facturers, Messrs. McCallment, Dupont and Whippen- 
ny, have received commission from the United States, 
for the manufacture of 60, 000 yards kerseys, and 20, 
000 yards blue cloth for the use of the United States 
Army.—Phila. North American. 
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FOREIGN. 


The Steamer Hiberma reached Boston on the Ist 
inst. with Liverpool dates to the 19th May. 

Mr. Peel's corn law bill, passed to a third reading 
at 4 o'clock on the morning of the 16th, the debate 
having continued to that hour. On the 18th, on mo 
tion of the duke of Wellington, the bill had a first 
reading in the house of lords, the duke of Richiaund 
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to forfeit a character for discretion without gaining a | alone saying non- content. It was to have a second 
character for strength, and the only suggestion which | reading on the 25ih. The bill will no doubt pass.. 
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our respective branches of uction, that we may 
clothe them and they may ised us, but hoping that 
there never shall be occasion. to cross the bayonets 
of the Briton and American on any bloody field what- 
ever. (Loud cheers) f 

Sir, with this wish that such mag be the prelude of 
this bill, to which 1 trust the other house of parlia- 
ment, should it pass by a great majority bere, will 
give their assent, I shall give my hearty support to 
the motion for the third reading. (Great cheering. ) 


Towards the close of his speech on the corn ques- 
tion, the same evening, Sir Robert Peel, determined 
not be outdone in politeness by the leader of the op- 
position, spoke as follows: - 

The noble lord (J. Russell), savs he hopes that 
the diseussione which have threatened the mainten- 
ance of all amicable relations with the United States 
will be brought tu a fortunate close. Sir, I think I 
can appeal to the course which we have pursued, 
against some obloquy, some ssisconstruction, some 
intimations, that we were abandoning the honor of 
this country—I think I can appeal to the past experi- 
ence of this government, that it has been our earnest 
desire, by every effort consistent with national ho- 
nor, to maintain friendly relations with every coun- 
try on the face of the globe. This principle, as long 
as we are entrusted with the management of public 
affairs will continue to influence us in respect to the 
settlement of our unfortunate differences with the 
United States. (Cheers.) 

This, (says the European Times) “taken in con- 
nexion with the resolution of the senate, gives us 
every reason to believe that we are at the end of our 
differences, and that a short time only can elapse 
befure the possibility of a misunderstanding between 
England and America will be removed.” 

& The London Economist, states, on what it considers 
high and unquestionable authority, that the 
question is on the point of a satisfactory seltioment. 

‘the Londen Times of the 14th ult. says The 
packet which will sail from Liverpool in a few days 
will convey to the United States the real impression 
produced here by the late intelligence. If the reso- 
lution was intended as a threat or a hostile measure, 
it has totally failed to have any effect whatevor, ex- 
cept that it is probable Mr. Pskenbam will be at 
once empowered to bring the controversy to a prompt 
and fi: ut issue. . 

A plea for peace. An address to the oitisens of 
Philadelphia has been signed by 1,000 persons in 
Exeter, England, and forwarded. These are rell- 
gious persens who deprecate war between kindred 
nations. The women of Exeter wanted to eign and 
requested to put down their names to the address, 
which was refused. The women then got up a meer 
ing on their own hook, and their address was signed 
by 1,600 persons, of all conditions and ranks. Exeter 
is an old city in the west of England, containing 
about 60,000 inhabitants. 
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THE OREGON QUESTION. 

From the London Morning Chronicle, May 15. 
pre 555 boundary = settled upon ae 
ciple of pur ng peace at any price. a 
Frinciple, howaver, is a fallacy. Peace cannot 
urchased by those who will give any price for it.— 
e were liberal enough in the Ashburton treaty, but 
our liberality has not done us much good. The con- 
tinuance of peace 18 as insecure, or more insecure, 
than ever. In fact, it is impossible not to see that 
the concessions made to America upon the north- 
eastern question have been a main cause of the un- 
resionable claims advanced to the Oregon territory. 
England, as Mr. Webster, on a late occasion trium- 
phantly proved, sffrrendered large advantages in the 


: 


ormer case. The very popular and very legitimate | 


inference is, that by proper management she can be 
got to do the same thing again. t England coun- 
tenance this inference. Let her show that in the 
west, as well as in the east, she will for peace sake 
yield to unjust claims. Let her supply every Amo- 
rican dem e with a new fact to prove that she 
is squeezable—that there needs nothing but a vigorous 
nl ie of the sorew to force her down to any 
point of concession that may be desired; and will 
she, after ali this, have secured peace? Far from it. 
She will still have a common frontier of some thou- 
sands of miles with this powerful neighbor, to whose 
ive ambition she will have sapp on the sharp- 
est stimulants. Causes of quarrei will never be want- 
ing, and every one, as it rises, will occasion some 
“unmanageable popular excitement, which will again 
require tu be allayed by English concession; until at 
at length this brave, but most patient people, is 
rovsed to make the stand which, if made at the be. 
ginuing, would have saved a world of mischief. 

We are not—God forbid that we should be—in- 

sensible to the blessings of peace. A war between 
England and America would be one of the most de- 
plorable events that this age could witness; but the 
question now is not whether we should have war or 
peace, but whether we shall better avert war by 
concession in proportion to the demands made upon 
us, or by resolving once for all that it is not safe to 
yield to a grasping adversary more than his just 
claims. 
We must not bind ourselves to the spirit of terri- 
torial aggrandizement which has become the popu- 
lar passion in Ameriea. The pure democrecy seems 
to possess the unscrupulous ambition of an absolute 
sovereign. It looks upon the possessions of its 
neighbors, and the idea of making thein its own gra. 
dually acquires an irresistible strength. It will have 
them—honestly if it can—but it will have them.— 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, from being vaguely long- 
ed for, have become integral parts of the Union.— 
Oregon is the present passion, and Canada suggests 
itsel! to the popular imagination, as Texas did ten 
yeara ago. This ambition must, sooner or later, be 
met by resolute opposition. It never will be met so 
successfully, or with so-liltle risk, as in its earliest 
attempts at unjust acquisition. Assuredly we would 
not have any diplomatic technicalities stand in the 
way of renewing negotiations with America nor 
would an English statesman be justified in refusing 
to go to the utmost limit of honorable concession for 
the sake of peace; but we do firmly believe that 
there is nothing to be gained by any step which will 
appear to America an abandonment of what we are 
justly entitled to. 


From the London Times, May 8. 

The resolutions authorising the President of the Unit- 
ed States to give notice for the termination of the Ore- 
gon convention of 1827, have now received the sanction 
of the senate by a rity of 40 to 14 votes. Nine 
weeks of continuous debate may be supp to have 

usted the most sturdy powers of parliamentry en- 
urance; and, from the senators of Massachusetts to the 
newly-arrived representatives from the State of Texas, 
ot a member of this sedate assembly seems 3 navo let 
important topio pass in ou 
difficulty which are commonly confined to a cabinet on 
questions of this nature have here been extended to a 
species of popular assembly, and aggravated by publi- 
city and party spirit. But the result has been the same 
as if the resolutions had been introduced by Mr. Polk; 
and public opinion throughout the Union has been in 
formed and invigorated by the debate. In spite of the 
length of time during which we have contemplated the 
of thie notiee—the clear certainty of the re- 
sult of the discussion—the unanimity which we may be 
aaia to have arrived at in both countries as to the expo. 
diency and necessity of putting an end to the doubifal 
condition of the question—and the impatience with 
which we desired that thia preliminary step should be 
taken, in order that the definitive negotiation might be 
promptly resumed, it cannot be doubted that the solemn 
act American government, which is about to as- 
sign a term to one of the most important territorial con- 
ventions exieting between Great Britain and the United 
States, must be a considerable, and may become a mo- 
montous, event. the debates on this sub- 


In 
ject have almost exclusively monopolised the time of the | by the 


and | their force. 


legislature and the attention of the public since the com- 
mencement of the session of congress. In this country, 
parliament and the nation have been content to wait the 
course of eventa, and to leave untouched by premature 
controversy one of the most important functions of the 
executive government, and one of the highest preroga- 
tives of the crown. Bat, in spite of the excessive dis- 
cussions to which the Oregon territory has given rise on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the extreme reserve 
which has hitherto been maintained on this. there is at 
bottom the same deep and earnest hope in both coun- 
tries that this question will be amicably settled, and we 
trust there is an equal resolu'ion in the governments of 
both countries to make every exertion consistent with 
their true interests und honor. to terminate the contro: 
versy. [is in this spirit that we are willing to receive 
the notie- for the teraúna ion of the existing convention. 
It is in cvs spirit, aud with an express recom nendaiiun 
ta that effect, the resolutions have been framed and car- 
ried in both houses of congress; and. in the sa ne spirit, 
we do not doubt that the negotiation will be furthwith 
renewed. 

The alternative is now 5 The ut - 
most term to which the peace of the world can be pro- 
longed is one twelvemonth, if indeed circumstances do 
nut bring about a much earlier rupture, unless the parti- 
tion of the Oregon territury be finally settled within that 
period. Never was a heavier responsibility incurred by 

ublic men; never was a grever question poised in t 

alance of Providence. The provisional agreement un- 
der which our pacitic relations with the U. States have 
subsisted for thirty years is to be superceded by a final 
definition of our respective rights upon the northwestern 
coast of America, or to be succeeded by war. The ves- 
sel is already loosened from the moorings at which she 
lay in peace. The convention of joint occupancy is vir- 
tually ended; and the destinies of these two great na- 
tions—if, indeed, they can be called twain, which have 
90 great a name, a language, and a freedom in common 
with each other—are exposed to the fluctuations of ad- 
verse and conflicting claims. The emergency is. doubt- 
less, a most serivus one; but, happily for the honor of this 
country, it is accompanied by none of those feelings of 
excitement amongst ourselves which have so often per- 
plexed the affairs of the world, and it will be met with 
the deliberate energy of men as conscious of our duties 
as of our strength. 


The form in which the resolution has been ultimately 
adopted by the senate of the United States is extremely 
dignified and becoming, and in this respect it may be 
regarded ag a triumph of the moderate party over the 
vivient and excessive pretensions of the gentlemen who 
act with Mr. Allen. In the final division which took 
place, 22 votes out of 40 belonged to the whig party; 
whilst only 2 whigs voted with the extreme party against 
the torm in which it was proposed that the notice should 
be given. So that, akhough the division had nothing of 
a party character, the adhesion of the whigs secured 
that moderation of language for which it is remarkable. 
It seems that, according to the forms of congress, the 
house of representatives must concur in the resolution 
as amended by the senate, and fur this puo it will 
undergo some further debate in the lower house. As 
the notice stands in Mr. Criuenden's motion, there is 
not an expression in the preamble with which we do not 
cordially concur—and it forms a striking contrast to the 

remptory and unqualified expresssions used by Mr. 

olk in bis official communications. In fact, when the 
senate of the United States speaks of the evil conse- 
quences of the divided allegiance of an American and 

ritish population, and of the confusion aud conflict of 
national jurisdiction” in Oregon, they substantially re- 
cognize that principle of division which Mr. Polk has 
hitherto denied, and they impnse upon bim the prosecu- 
tion of a negotiation which he has endeavured to render 
impossible. 

Thus far, then, and in more respects than one, the 
American notice materially improves the prospect of a 
speedy settlement. It recognizes, in general terms, the 
basis upon which alone such a settlement can be at- 
tempted, and, by putting an end to the period of joint 
occupancy, it prepares us lo maintain to the fullest ez- 
tent rights we derive from present occupation. What - 
ever be the fatejof the provisiunal treaties, we presnme 
that no one will contest that the rights and interests 
which have grown up by their proiection and authority 
are sacred, both under the letter of those treatics, and 
under the original rights to which we now revert in all 

. Our „ as claimants upon un equa! 
footing with the United States for the partition of the 
whole territory in dispute, is rather strengthened than 
weakened by the abrogation of the treaty, and we can- 
not doubt that the ininisters of the crown will be ready, 
upon the receipt of the notice, firmly and explicitly to 
declare to the cabinet ot Washington, what those rights 
are which they have been resolved and prepared to 
maintain.” Every incident which has occurred in the 
course of these discussions has more and more fully con- 
vinced us that whilst a compromise is necessary, and, 
indeed, our own statement of our claim suggests a divi- 
sion, no surrender of those claims can be attempted. We 
are noi conscious of having advanced any argument, or 
made any assertion, which is net greatly within the 
strictest limits to which British rizhts might have been 
carried; and below the line which has been traced for the 
policy of this country. lies nothing but insecurity and 
disgrace To that position we therefore adhere; we have 
no doubt that the ministers of the crown will adhere to 
it no less firmly, confident in the maintenance of jus: 
rights, as well as in securing peace, they are supported 


y the unanunous resolution of the people of England 
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FRANCE. 

Lecomte. The criminal who lately fired at Louis 
Philippe, has not been tried. Endeavors are mak- 
ing to trace out accomplices either amongst the le- 
gitimates or republicans, or at least to avail of po- 
pular apprehensions. France sppears to be quict. 

In relation to Mexico and the United Slates, the Paris 
correspondent of Wilmer and Smith's Times, writes, 
that the subject "excites considerable interest here; 
but little is said thereon, either in conversation or by 
the newspapers. The latter, however, carefull 
trenslate all intelligence they can find in the Amer 
can or English papers bearing upon the subject. Of 
course, there is but one opinion, that if the poor 
devils of Mexicans go to war with the United States 
they will get a most terrible licking. From what i 
can collect, I am of opinion that if the United States, 
at present, were to attempt to conquer Mexico, or 
even lo annex any considerable portion of its terri- 
tory, tbey would cause great dissatisfaction in 
France; and, in all probability, would have to en- 
counter the decided hostility of the French govern- 
ment. A reference to M. Guizot's very remarkable 
seeeches on the Texan question will show that 
France attaches very great importance to the pre- 


he | servation of Mexico as a separate nation, and that, 


apart from that consideration, it would regard unfa- 
vorably any further aggrandisement of the United 
States. Mr. Polk, it is true, has declared that nei- 
ther France nor England shall interfere in the affairs 
of the American continent; but, then, M. Guizot 
has ulso declared in the most formal manner, in the 
name of France that it will, in spite of Mr. Folk, 
interfere as often and in such manuer, as it pleases 
in American affairs. I say again, then, that my opin- 
ion is that any seizure of Mexican territory by the 
United Statcs government would be stoutly objected 
to by France; and, no doubt, also by England. It 
would be ludierous in me to presume to advise Amer. 
can statesmen as to the course to adopt in the present 
posture of affairs; but I say to American journalists 
—wail! wait! wait! wail! and in a few years Mexico 
will be yours; dut if you attempt to seize it now, or 
any portion of it, you will moat likely have to count 
with England and France, and in that case you may 
depend upon it that England and France united will 
be too strong for you. 
SPAIN. 

The insurrection in Galitia is suppressed. Num- 
Lers of the conspirators have been shot. 
NO —— A 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT,—By and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Marcus Morrow, collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Boston and Charlestown, in the State of Mas- 
chusetts, vice Lemual Williams, removed. 

Lewis WarkincTon, captain of United States navy, 
to be chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, 
vice Captain Crane, deceased. 

Josera Smiru, Captain United States navy, to be 
chief of Bureau of Navy Yards and Docks, vice Lewis 
Warrington, transferred. 

Joun C. Watsons, to be judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Texas. 

Groroz W. Brown, to be attorney for the District 
of Texas. 

Joun M. AILxx to be marshal of the United States 
for the District of Texas. 

Gersuam J. Van Brunt, now a lieutenant, to be a 
commander in the navy, to fill a vacancy occasioned 
by the death of commander Richard A Jones. 

Peter W. Mourruy and Joun B. Rarpolrn, now 
passed midshipmen, to be lieutenants in the navy, to 
fill vacancies occasioned by the death of lieutenant 
John C. Henry and the promotion of lieutenant Ger- 
sham J. Van Brunt. 


— — 


Tue Casmget—The “Union” of the 23rd. ult. 
contradicts reports that are to be found in sundry daily 
journals, that a change is contemplated in the cabinet. 
The article says, ‘that whig presses shculd predict 
what they desire, and hurl their missiles at the 
President, or his Secretaries, is not very surprizing”’ 
but complains that “democratic friends” should lend 
their columns to such surmises and assaults; and adds 
„There is not the slightest intention of making a change 
in the cabinet; *®** upon this the President ‘has 
made up his mind. The able and efficient 
secretaries whom he has drawn around him, will re— 
main, at their posts.” 


We understand, from a reliable source, that i£ és 
the intention of the Government to send a force to Califor- 
nia sufficient to take possession of that country and bo 
hold on to tt.”—Nashyille Union. 


r 
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forthwith, to defend them from the Cherokee Indians. 
Another company was ordered ont by the authorities 
ut the town of St. Augustine, for the same purpose. 

The Deira adds, that if this account be true, the 
position of Governor Butler and the Indians com- 
missioner is a preearious—perhaps we should say, a 
dangerous one.” 


ship letters numbered 15,348, and paid like the drop 
letters, two cents each. Massachusetts made che toj- 
lowing returns for the month. — Five cent eters, io, 
647; ten cent letters, 45,496; newspapers, 583,429. 
This is equal to aay state in the Union, for the popu- 
lation, and equal to Pensylvania m the number of news- 


papers. 


Express Rinix o. Probably the most extraordinary 
equestrian feat of modern times, was accomplished 
the other day by Faro. Trea, a youth of fifteen years the East Floridian, published at Clinton, Louisi 
of age, who rode the express between Blakely (oppo- states, has offered Hes sarees of 5000 sa pied E 
site Mobile) and Montgomery, bringing the late news | tribe, to the U S. government, to march across Texas 
from the seat of war. The distance one hundred and | against Mexico. i ; 
ninety miles, was accomplished in thirteen hours—and | 
during the entire night, he caught and saddled his hors- 
es—none of which were in readiness, as he was not 
looked for by those having the horses in charge.—He 
was rewarded with a contribution purse of seventy 
dollars. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

P. S. Lecation ar Lonvow.—Letters brought b; the 
Hibernia announce the death of Gansevoort Melviiie, 
Esq., Secretary of the United States Legation at the 

Court of St. James. He died on the 12thof May, af- 
ter an illness of three weeks. The body has been sent 
home for interment. 

Mr McLane was still so unwell as to be unable to 
leave his room. He could not even be present at the 
funeral ceremonies performed over the body of Mr. 
Melville. — 

Marriage of the American Minister at Turin. The 
Hon Robert Wickliffe Jr., Charge d’ Affaires of the 
United States at Turin, was married on the 7th April 
to Miss Josephine Van Houtun of Rotterdam— a lady 

of rank and fortune. The marriage was celebrated in 
the chapel of the Prusian Embassy, at Turin, by the 
Rev. Mr, Bert, pastor of the Protestant ions.» 

In tbe evening Mr. W. entertained the bride and a 
distinguished party at dinner. The act of marriage 

was attested by the Chevalier Biscarra, for the bride, 

and by Mr. G. J. Crufts, of Charleston, S. C, for the} genrence or a Postuasren For Mau. Ropsrayv— 
_ bridegroom. | Eben H. Clark late Postmaster at Cherry Ridge, Wayne 


M 5 ne : county, Pa. convicted of abstracting money from let- 

Mehemet Ali's ton, Ibraham Pasha, is in Paris, and is ters, was sentenced at Philadelphia by Judge Randall, 

- -a lion of the first order. He occupies himself in visi- on the 30ult, to ten years’ imprisonment in the Eas- 

5 55 thing worthy ae tern Penitentiary. This was the-minimum amount of 
„ in the Eleysse Bourbon, a splen- punishment under the act of Congress. Clark is 

did mansion belonging to the state, and all the honors VV age P 


: young man, only a little past 30, and has a wife and 
that the Government can show to royalty have been | several children. He has always borne a good char- 
» heaped upon him. 


acter, and committed the offence in an unfortuuate mo- 
5 ment of temptation. The wiole sum he obtained was 
„ Gewspa ALmonTE, the last Minister from Mexico | less than one hundred dollars. — When detected he 
to the United States, and who was one of Paredes's made a frank confession and restored every duliar.— 
first Cabinet Ministers, and received the appointment | Fatal error. . 
from him, of Minister from Mexico to England aud 
France, has had his said appointment ANNULLED, by 
the Mexican government, before reaching his des- 
tination. He is recalled. 7 
The reason for this, is said to be, a broad presump- 
tion at least, if not proof positive, obtained by the 
' Mexican President ap-wrenim, that the said General 
' Almonte was engaged in a conspiracy, probably with 
Santa Anna. He was known to have proceeded from 
Vera Cruz, where the latter is still popular, and has 
„a large party favorable to his return to authority in 
Mexico, direct to Santa Anna’s residence in Cuba, 
and to have been in confideutial correspondance with 
him there. 
Almonte’s Secretary, arrived at Vera Cruz, with 
private papers and correspondence which fell into 
the hands of Paredes. 


CRocraw Voronrerrs. Colonel Piichlin, an educa- 
ted Chief of the Choctaw. tribe,—a man of fine talents, 


Emiorants to Cauirornia.—The Western Ex- 
positor says: We notice among those going out to 
California, Wm. H. Russel, Dr. Snyder, Mr. Gray- 
son, Mr. M’Kinstry, Mr. Newton and others from 
below; Messrs. Lippincott and Jefferson from New 
York, and from about here, ex-Governor Boggs, Judge 
Morin, Rev. Mr. Dunleavy, and hosts of others,” 


The Oregon emigrants, have gone on in advance of 
the Califarnians,to their great encampment on the Kan- 
sas river, about one hundred miles west of this. We 
have not yet received a census of their company, but 
will in a few days. The California emigrants held a 
meeting twenty-five miles west of this place, on Indian 
Creek, and elected their officers—Col. Wu. H. Rus- 
sELL, of Callaway, was elected their Captain. They 
have 141 fighting men, 71 women, and 109 children, 
and 128 wagons. Ex-(-ov. Bogas and Rev. Jas Dux- 
LEAVY, of this county, are among them, with their fam- 
ilies. There are many Kentuckians with them, who 
evince the same daring spirit ‘that characterized their 
fathers in the settlement of that highly favoured re- 
gion, the land of their birth. St. Louis Rep. 


SEIZURE-——The U. S. Marshal of New Orleans 
seized the schooner Juniata on the 25ult, she being 
the property of a citizen of Mexico. 


The Mormons. — The St. Louis Republican says 
that the number of Mormons who left Nauvoo during 
the week ending on the 14th ult. may be set down at 
thirteen hundred and fifty souls. The number of new 
settlers is estimated at two hundred heads of families. 
—Three fourths of the improved property on the flat 
has changed hands; on the hill the proportion of sales 
isnot so great. Very few farmsremain unsold. The 
Hancock Eagle makes the total number of teams on 
the opposite of the river about fourteen hundred. The- 
Eagle thinks that twelve thousand have left the state; 
and that, in a few weeks, it may be announced that “the 
Mormons have left the State.” 

Mormons from Prxsrl. vama Por CaLirorxta.— 
Several families of Mormons, numbering between 
forty and fifty persons, arrived at St Louis last week 
on board the steamboat Denizen. They are from 
Chester and Schuylkill counties(Pa.,) and go to Nauvoo 
for the purpose of joining the companies that are going 
from that point. They appear of the better sort of 
people, intelligent looking, and, from appearancés, are 
possessed of some property. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Avrican Squapron.—The United States Skip York- 
town, ch. H, Bell, commander, from Port Craya, Cape 
de Verd, arrived at Boston on the 29th ult. having 
been absent from the United States twenty months 
without losing one man by si¢kuess or accident. She 
has vtsited the following places during her crize. viz. 
Funchal, Madeira, Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Port Prays, 
Cape de Verds, Cape Mount Africa. Monrovia, Sinon, 
Settra Kron, Half Cavally, Tabor River, Half Beverly, 
Cape Lapan, Dix Core, Elmina, Cape Coast, Accra, 
Seirra Leone, Quitta, Lagas, Princess Island, Gaboon 
River, Ambriz, St. Paul de Loando, St. Philip de 
Bebguela, Kabinda, Lonesa, Loango, Goango Bay, 
Kilongo, and Mayumba: Most of the above places 
have been visited twice, and some of them more. . 

Left the flag ship Jamestown, Commodore Skianer, 


Inpian Jounnat—Tue CRTD, continue to 
become victims to factions of their own, aad demon- 
strate too fatally that they still retain the ferocity of 
their race. The Arkansas Intelligencer says, that a 
few days since a poor inoffensive negro was most in- 
humasly and barbarously murdered.: He was shot 
in the side aud did not linger long, but sufficiently 
however, to tell a passer-by that Tom Star and another 
Cherokee killed him. On the same day, a party of 
Cherokee police, in defiance of the intercourse Jaws, 
crossed our line and shot three Stars, Dick, an inno- 
cent cripplé, who had wronged nobody, Ellis, and 
Williams. Dick was shot three times and has since 
died of his wounds—Ellis was shot in the jaw and 
arm, William through the back. Whatever crimes 
may have been committed by these last two named 
men, the Cherokee police has perpetrated an act of 
violence which should be severely rebuked, and that 
most promptly too. l 

The Stars have greatly enraged the citizens at 
Evansville by their disorderly conduct, and they have 
determined to take the matter out of Gen. Arbuckle’s 
and Governor Drew’s hands and right themselves.— 
They have armed and embodied themselves in different 
stations along the line, one company passing through 
this place on Thursday in pursuit of the Stars. | 

We understand that Captain Brown has stationed 
soldiers at different houses to protect them from out- 
rage. Both Gen. Arbuckle’s policy and the savage 
ferocity of the Ross Police have contributed to bring 
about and keep up this awful and lamentable state.” 


Aw Inpran War apprenenpep.—Wherever there 
is fighting in the neighborhood of Indians, apprehen- 
gions are naturally entertained. It is difficult to keep 
their braves quiet. An occasion for dispute is seldom 
wanting. It seems that a party of Cherokee Indians 
some years ago bought from the New York Land 
company, atract of land in the far Northern part of 
Texas, for which they paid 930,000. The Texian 
government were not satisfied with their selling there. | Commander Cunningham; sloop Marsion, Commander, 
On war occurring upon the Rio Grande, the Cherokees Simonds; brig Dolphin, Commander Pope, and store. 
volunteered their services to Governor Henderaon, | ship Southampton, Lieutenant Commanding Morris. 
who, it is said,refused to accept of their offer. Whether The Jamestown has been at the Cape de Verd Islands 
the Cherokees took offence, or whether the Mexicans | since the 13th December last. The Marion arrived 
had mean time been tampering with them, will prob- from a cruize in the Bight. of Benin, on the 25th of 
ably be known hereafter, certain it is, that suspicious | April, and was to sail again in a few days for the 
movements on their part alarmed the vicinity. The | Coast. The Dolphin arrived from the windward 
Duta, of May 23d states, that a Mr. Gardner, from | coast on the 20th April, to sail the next day (May 3) 
Sabine, Texas, reached Natchitoches the evening for the Canary Islands. ‘The brig Boxer was cruis- 
before, who stated that the authorities of Sabine. ing on the Coast in the vicinity of the Conge. The 
county had ordered out a company of mounted men general health of the squadron was good. 


? H 7 


Santa AxxA.— The N. Orleans Picayune of Ma 
19th. mentions a familiar conversation had very 
recently by a gentleman with Santa Anna at Havana, 
who assures him that the ex-president of Mexico 
deprecates the war with the United States as sure to 
be disastrous to Mexico. He spoke of the mon- 
archical project as a decided failure, and said he 
believed that a majority of the people of Mexico 
would prefer annexation to the United States, to the 
rule of any Spanish prince. He had no expectation 
himself of returning to Mexico at present, and has. 
recently rented a new house. 


Aw American Marrow. At a meeting held at 
Washington last week, Lieut. Porter, who be it obser- 
wed, entered the United States navy as a common sai- 
lor, and worked his way fairly to his present grade, 
made some spirit-stirring observations, amongst which 
be related the following, My father (Commodore 
Porter) had three sons. To one he gave a pistol, 20 
another a gun, and to the third a sword; with the injunc- 
tion never to surrender them but with life. How far 
this has been regarded, let the death of my poor unfor- | 
tunate brother, on the Rio Grande, speak. I will not 

Say what I will do, but I am only waiting my govern- 
ment tocommand. A few days ago, I received a let- 
ter from my mother, in which, after alluding to the 
death of her son, she said,‘ my son, J should be glad 
to see you, but I prefer that you go the other way! 
"These," said he, ‘were the words of a Spartan mother. 


Postrace Rxcrirrs.— The Postmaster General has 
Laid a report before the Senate, giving the operations 
of the post office law in the United States for the month 
of October last. The following in substance, is the re- 
su t. Number of single letters paying five cents, 2, 
139 203 —gross receipts $106 960; number of single 

Letters paying ten cents, 77 1, 669—gross vere Me 
2.66, the number of dropped letters was 50,842. e 


è mr 
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@ The United States Sloop of War Dale, left Brooklyn 


navy yard on the 3rd. Her offieers are all present 


among them: Commander, William W. McKean; Ist 
lieutenant, Edward M. Yard; purser, C. O. Handley; 
surgeon, Daniel S. Green; master, Nathan C. Bryant. 
Her crew, amounting to some one hundred and thirty 
men; supposed to be bound for the Pacific. 

The United States Schooner Fiirt, Lieutenant Sinclair, 


sailed on the 25th., for Brazos Santiago. 


The Steamer Galveston, left N. Orleans, on the 23rd 
ult., for the Rio Grande, with the remaining five 


companies of Col. B. Peyton’s remnant staff and 


' seamen, 7 ordinary seamen, | 


columns. 


The Mobile Herald of the 26th ult. says, ‘Purser 
Watson, a bearer of despatches to Commodore Connor 
arrived in this city yesterday, via Pensacola, and sails 
to day for Vera Cruz in the Revenue Cutter Craw- 

. ford. 
“Recrerrs ror THE Navy, A draft, consisting of 11 
7 landsmen, and 5 
boys, retruited in Baltimore, left on the 2nd inst. 
under the charge of Lieutenant Reid, for the Brandy- 
wine, now fitting out at Boston. 

Navy.—There are now at the-Norfolk navy yard 


- the following vessels of war: New York, 74, on stoeks, 


s * 


unfinished. St. Lawrence, frigate, on the stocks, neat- 
ly ready for launching. Delaware, 74, in ordinary; 
Constellation, frigate, do; Vandalia, Fairfield, and St. 
Louis, sloops of war, do.; Water Witeh, steamer, 
and Onkahye, schooner, do.; Brandywine, frigate, 
Decatur, sloop, and Truxton, brig, repeiring; Penn- 


` sylvania, ship, (120 guns,) and Engineer, steamer, in 


Werren are busi di ing f. 

orkmen are busily engaged in preparing for sea 
the frigate Brandywine, sloop Decatur, and brig 
Truxton. The former sloop is in dock, undergoing 
thorough repairs, and deing newly coppered; the iat- 
ter was expected to be ready for sea this week, but 
we understand that on examination much rotten 
wood is found in her which must be removed. 
will be sent to sea without delay. There are about 


` six hundred and fifty mechanics and laborers em. 


ployed in the yard. 


JOURNAL. 
Onpers have been received from the War Depart- 


ARMY 


ment at Washington, directing company H, at New- 


port, and company G, from Governor's Island, N Y., 
to proceed to Texas as soon as transportation can be 
procured. The following officers will accompany the 
troops:— - 

Company H—Captain Henry Swartwout; First 
Lieutenants, John ick and Wm. A. Nichols, 
Second Lieut., Henry J. Hunt. ö 

Company G— First Lieutenant, M. L. Shackelford; 
Second Lieutenant Ripley; Second Lieutenant George 
Edwards. 

The transport will touch at Old Point Comfort, and 
receive on board two companies of the 4th Artillery, 
and at Charleston, and receive one of the 3d. do. 

Captain William W. Chapman, and Capt. Robert 
Allen, of the General Staff, will also leave to-day ſor 
Texas. l 

Friyinc Artitteny.—Company H. Captain Swart- 
wout, of the 2d. Reg. of Artillery, stationed at Fort 
Adams, New Yort R. I. received orders on the 28th 
ult. to proceed to N. York, from whence no doubt 
they will embark for the Rio Grande. Newport 
papers speak highly of the company. 

Company E. Capt. Merchants, has orders to pro- 
ceed from Fort Trumbull, New London, to garrison 
Fort Adams. 


Grenz. BannůOwW.— The Philadelphia United S. 
Gazette, intimates that the nomination of Alexander 
Barrow, (at present United States Senator from 
Louisiana) as.a Brigadier General in the U. S. army, 
will be confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Calhonn and 
other Senators voting in the negative notwithstanding. 
Their objection is not to the man. He is a general 
favorite. 


GENERAL. PLAN FOR CONDUCTING THE 


views to Congress on the subject, to 
i President's political | the government, it is certain that the opposite course 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 

That the President of the United States has calcu- 
lated upon the probability of a war occurring with 
Mexico, no one who read his annual message to Con- 
gross of December last, could doubt for a moment.— 
The tenor of that message sufficiently indicated his 
them 
fully forsuch a contingency. 
opponents indeed insist that he not only oonsidered 


She 


such an event to be probable, but that he took such 
measures and gave such orders as to inevitably pro- 
duce that result, whether designedly or not. The truth 
or falsity of this insinuation will in due time no doubt 
be ascertained; until then the executive is entitled to 
such a fair share of public confidence as is 


io a successful conduct of the war, with a view to its 


speedy and successful termination. . 

So far as we can judge by the present spirit of 
public journals, the question of the origin of the war, 
seems to be, by general consent, POSTPONED, — as a 
family dispute which can be settled hereafter. We 
ARE AT WAR,—and all hands—and all hearts, are re- 
quired to use efforts to aid the government in making 
that war as brief as possible. On this point all 
political parties speak and think alike. To carry out 
this the representatives of every party in congress 
vote alike. The government meets with no opposition 
to their call for either men or money to prosecute the 
war, any more than to’ their recommendation to “re- 
eogtiise the existence of: the war,” which we believe 
not one member in congress opposed, though some 
few votes dissented from the expression of opnnow as 
to the provocation for war with which the declaration 
set out. The war may be assumed as having 
been virtually, vnammovel. authorised by congress, and 
as now being as unanimously sustained by the people, 
so far at least as to enable the government to prosecute 
it with every energy, to a successful termination. 

Thus armed and thus countenanced, the country 
cannot but look with deep solicitude to the govern- 
ment for an able conduct of the war. How much 
there is dependent upon this. 


It was said above, that the President must have at 
least contemplated the strong probability of a war with 
Mexico, and this implies of course, that he must have 
prepared some general, comprehensive plan, for 
carrying on the war and for achieving the object for 
which the war was commenced. 

That no general plan has been arranged, should 
not be concluded from the fact that no publication of 
such plan has been made. The government might 
not deem it good policy to announce their designs as 
to conducting the campaign. 

This may be true as to details, and as to some 
general views on foreign relations. The Executive 
is fairly entitled to have some state secrets, as well as 
secret service money, 

But, allowing full latitude to these, there must be, 
or certainly should be, well arranged by the govern- 
ment, some general plan for conducting the war, 
some distinct outlines as to both MEANS and ENDS, 
sufficient to satisfy a people, jealous of both their 
honor and their interests, that their confidence is 
deserved, and that the sacrifices which they are called 
upon to make in the cause of their country, are en- 
trusted to the management of competent authorities, 
and will be well improved. The country is looking 
to the government with profound anxiety for the 
announcement of so much of their views as fairly 
come within the scope of these remarks. 


As ro Fmances,—what, for instance, is the govem- 
ment’s estimates, of the expenses which the prosecution 
of the war will necessarily entail upon the country? 

What are their resources for defraying those ex- 
penses7 where is the money to come from?—what 
will it cost the people for government to be assured 
that they will have the amount in hand, whatever 
may be the moment required? 

Is it presumed that the existing surplus on hand 
will defray the expenses of the war? If not are loans 
to be resorted to? Does government design to issue 
Treasury notes and to conduct the war upon their 
basis’—or, are loans to be proposed, and if so, upon 
what basis are such loans to be negotiated? are 
adequate taxes to be levied, in order to secure punc- 
tual payment of the interest and ultimate redemption 
of the principal, so that monied men may be induced 
to confide their funds to the management of the men 
in power, at a reasonable rate and with due confid- 
ence?—without satisfactory provision in this respect 
it would be as unreasonable to expect our own 
capitalists to part with their money, as it would be 
to ask European Capitalists to cash American securi- 
ties at par. 

One of the first financial acts of Congress, at the 
commencement of the war of 1812, was to pousLE 
THE DUTIES UPON ALL ARTICLES IMPORTED. So far 
from such a measure being now contemplated by 


is to be steered. The existing tariff is to be repealed, 


if the administration can effect it, and one substituted 
which would reduce the duties upon imported articles, 
about one third. 

The avowed objeet of this reduction, is to increase 
the revenue, by inducing larger importations. If this 
end be attained, it is true, the government would have 
an equal amount of money from the customs for 
TREIR purposes, but, the people of the country would 
of course have to pay to foreigners the price of the 
additional goods thus imported. The amonnt of our 
annual im is now over one hundred millions of 
dollars. If the proposed revenue tariff should induce 
one third more of foreign goods to be imported, thirty 
millions of dollars additional will be required from 
our people in some form or other, to be sent annually 
to foreign coyntries, in payment for that additional 
amount of good. The object of the government is 
avowed. They ire the greatest amount of 
revenue that a tariff can be made to produce. The 
more goods imported, the more duties are collected, 
and the more money of course is in the treasury.— 
But the people,who will have to pay foreigners for all 
those goods,may very reasonably be anxious as to how 
it is to be done—whether in fact, they could, without 
utter ruin to themselves, accomplish the payment 
and whether it is wise in the government to require or 
expeot it of them, — and if not, whether it would not 
be well to have their opinions expressed with due in- 
fluence, and in time, to avert impending danger. 

Since placing the above in type, the subject of 
finances for conducting the war, has been introduced 
into the United States Senate and opcasioned some 
debate: there. 

THE ARMY OF VOLUNTEERS. 

The hension was expressed in a preceding 
number, that government would find no litile dif- 
culty in arranging the several corps of volunteers— 
especially in relation to the requisitions under which 
they were called out. 

One requisition came from General Tarron, in 
virtue of existing laws. The most of the volunteers 
that have yet started for the seat of war, have gone 
under this requisition. 

Next we have a requisition made by Major Gen- 
eral Gans, for some eight or nine thousand men. 
Under this requisition the Kentucky volunteers pa- 
raded, and the Louisville Legion, nearly a thousand 
men have proceeded to New Orleans. We hare it 
now stated from Washington, that Genera! Gaines’ 
N will not be recognized by the government. 
What is to be done in this case?“ 

‘And next we have the requisition made by the 
president upon the several states, for volunteers un- 
der the act passed by congress on the 11tb ult. 

The term of service authorized by the last men- 
tioned law, is six months. Under the other requisi- 
tions, three months is the limit. 

in s general order issued on the 18th May, 1846, 
to Gen. Gaines, the secretary of war directs him to 
countermand his call for “tihe several regiments of 
mounted gun-men,” which were lo rendezvous at 
Fort Jesup, as it would interfere with other are 
rangements. The order adds, “The volunteer force 
called into the service from Louisiana, Alabama, 
&e., on your authority, and which you have pre- 
viously reported, I aro instructed to say, meets the 
approval of the department.” | 

Bareapier oN. Woon, U. S. A., is said to be now 
on his way to the northwestern states bordering on 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, having heen commis- 
sioned by the president to muster the quota of troops 
required of those states into the service of the Uni- 
ted States, and to expedite them to the scene of ac- 
tion on the Mexican frontier. 


Death of Another Jersey Blue.— The Newark Daily 
Advertiser records the death of auother of the gallant 
men who served their country in the war of the revo- 
lution—the venerable Peter B. Dumont, of Somerset 
county, N. J., father-in-law of the late Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen. Mr. Dumont, was 87 years of age, and 
was among thé most gallant of the Jersey Blues” who 
served under Washington. 


——— — — — — — eA ESE 

General Cass, on the 4:h inst., in the U. S. senate, 
p a resolution calling upon the president to re- 
port, whether any officer of the army had, during the 
past or present year, called on the states for militia or 
volunteers, without sufficient authority. Gen C. read 
a statement showing that Gen. Gaines had made calls 
for upwards of 12,000 men. Gen. Taylor, he observed 
hed authority for wiat he had called for, but General 
Gaines, he a nded, had no authority to make the 
calls be had. General Case said he knew Gen. Gaines 
too wel to question his motive, but he had acied unfor- 
tunately. 
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SANTA FE TRADE 

i Innerewwesce, Mo., May 16, 1846. 

Since my last, the scene has entirely changed in our 
town. Instead of a great bustle of emigrants for Or- 
ezon and California, with their wa zons crowding our 
streets, laying in their outfits for their journey across 
the plains, we have a great crowd of Mexicans and 
traders to Santa Fe and Chihuahua. It is supposed 
that we have at least two hundred Mexicans in the 
town and vicinity, at this time. Messrs. Acuira and 
Saruman arrived here a few days since in advante of 
the main company, making the trip from Chihuahua 
in forty-six days. The present week several compa- 
nies have arrived, anong them Pro Seminane, Jose 
Gonzates and Lovis Yacuwacer Mexicans, who are 
on their way to ths east to purchase goods. They 
came in the early part of the week; also, James Mac- 
orrix, with others from Chihuahua, have also reached 
here. These various companies have brought in an 
immense quantity of specie, amounting to about three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. These Mexicans 
had to make forced marches between Chihuahua and 
Santa Fe; owing to the hostilities of thé Indians, who 
pursued them for the purpose of robbing them, and 
were much pressed. 

About forty wagons have left for Santa Fe and Chi- 
huahua this week; and others are preparing to leuve 
shortly. The late war news from Mexico ot 
seem to intimidate the traders. They are determined 
to push ahead, let what will turn up. They feel very 
sanguine of success in their enterprise, and say they be- 
lieve they will not be moleeted, as the northern States 
of Mexico are in favor of the trade being kept open 
at all hazard. What will be the result, time only can 
determine. It is believed by many, that the trade will 
greatly increase iu consequence of the ports of the 
Gulf and Pacific being closed by our vessels, and thus 
leaving this the only point through which they can safe- 
ly receive goods. We trust that such may be the re- 
sult of a war which cannot be very sanguinary. 

St: Louis Republican. 


STATES OF THE UNION 


THE BOUNDARY LIne between Grorera and FLORI- 
pa was to have been ascertained by commissioners, 


who, however, having disagreed as to the “source of 


the St. Mary's river,” have desisted from the task. 


Maine. The legislature assembled on the 13th ult. 
The Senate.—Streruen Chask, Esq., received 15 
out of 19 votes, and was elected president. Daxixl. 
T. Pixx was chosen secretary, and T. H. Incranam, 
chaplain. 
ouse of Representatives.—Esenezern KNOWLTON, 
Esq., received 83 out of 145 votes for speaker, and 
was elected. Wao. Paine had 56 votes. 
Vorr ron Goveanorn.— Official. Whole number 
of votes legally returned 67, 405; 
Of which Hucs T. Anpeason had 34, 711 (elected. ) 
Freeman H. Morse 26,341 
Samuel Fessenden ‘ 5,867 
All others , 486 

Gov. Anderson was inducted into office the same 
day, and sent his message to the legislature. It 1s 
brief and comprehensive, and has the uncommon 
merit of being confined to the affairs of the state. 

Finances The state has $400,000 surplus in the 
treasury, and would e diminish its debt, but 
holders refuse to be paid off, before the time for 
which loans were contracted. 

1 United States Senator will probably be elected at 
‘the present session. Mr. Evans’ term having near- 
ly expired, Gov. Anderson and John D. McCrate, 
Eo. are spoken of to succeed him. The latter is 
recognised as the leader of the young democracy,” 
whilst the former is classed as an old huaker.’' 
Siace placing the abave in type, papers from 


Maine inform us that, on the 29tb ult., an attempt | 


was made to elect a U. S. senator. It appears that 
the two houses refused to act jointly, and no election 
was effected. 

In the senate, the vote stood for Hugh T. Anderson, 
5 of the state,) 27; George Evane, 3; Luther 

everance, I. a : 

In the house, Hannibal Hamlin, (now a member of 
congress,) 82; George Erans, 56; scatiering, 8. 


"Connecticut. The legislature assembled on the 6th 
ult. On proceeding to an ejection, i 
For Governor, (he votes were for Isaac Toucey, 


{toco.,) 124; Clark Bissell, (whig,) 116; Gillette, 1. 


For lieutenant governar. 
‘elected over C. 
B votes. 


ores Bittgsas (loco) 
. McCurdy (whig) by a majority of 


+ mie 


woe. oF > — 


militia oppression, has become a law. 


loco elected, each 
Secretary. Chas. W. Bradley, > having a majority 
Comptroller. Ma. Cleveland, J of 8 votes. 
CONNECTICUT ELECTION-~OF FICIAL. 
Toucey, d. Bissell, w. Gillette & scat. 


Treasurer. Alonzo W. adiens? 


Hartford co. 5411 5272 316 
New Haven 3933 4955 297 
New Landon 3315 3363 348 
Fairfield 4106 4146 150 
Windha 2342 2102 426 
Litchfie! 3988 4059 418 
Mud lesen 2272 2110 147 
Tolland 1836 1715 146 

27.203 27,822 2 248 

The legislature. The senate 11 democrats, 10 


whigs; house 113 democrats, 107 whigs. 

The governor's message was delivered on the Friday 
following. He recommends the repeal of the regis- 
try law, as being unconslitulional. The law restrict- 
ing licenses for selling spirituous liquors he also re- 
commends a repeal of. He is against the existing 
tariff for the sub-treasury—approves the annexation 
of Texas —and would compromise for the 490 in 
Oregon. 

The school fund of the state is 62.070, 055, the in- 
terest of which, during the year, $119,385, has been 
appropriated to the benefit of 85,275 children, be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen. The governor 
recommends the abolition of the office of assistant 
school fund commissioner. 

The stale prison has yielded over its expenses the 
sum of 67, 000, which the governor thinks ought to 
be appropriated for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, 
or to some other beneficial purpose. 

Various judiciary changes are also proposed, with 
a view to economy. 

Finances. There is a balance in 
914,704 73. 


the treasury of 


Ruope leraup. The legi met at Newport, 
and organized on the 6th May, 1846. 

There being no choice of governor or lieutenant 
governor by popular vote at tha late election, the 
grand committee proceeded to ballot fot those offi- 


= | cers, when it appeared that, 


For governor, Bron Draan, and 

For lieut. governor, ELtsua Hannis were elected. 

Gov. Jackson presided in grand commiitee until 
the governor elect qualified, to whom he surrender- 
ed the chair of state with grace and dignity. 

Secretary of state, Henny Bower, elected by the 

orney general, Josera BLaxx, do. 
Treat, Srepuen Can oom, do. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Railroad statisties of tho state, 
for 1845. 
Length of roads 683 miles. 

ers receipts, 853.96 

Merchandise, &e. , 1471 255 
Expenses ; 
Nett income 1,826,095 
Passenger trains rua in 1845, 4,330,436 miles. 


Merchandize trains run 835,054 “ 
Receipts per mile run, $1 56, average. 


Expenses do do 70, do 
Neit income per mile 86, do 
The Hon. P. C. Brooks has given $10,000 for the 


building of a new house for his son-in-law, Mr. Ev. 
erett, the new president of Harvard college. 


New York. It would seem strange that the legis- 
lature of the largest state of the Union should, im- 
mediately on war being authorized by the general 
government against one foreign power, and uncer- 
tainty whether another far more formidable foreign 

er will remain at peace with us more than 
twelve months. ensuing, should enact such a law as 
is mentioned by the Albany Evening Journal. 

The militis law abolished. We congratulate the 
people of this commonwealth warmly and heartily 

a their emancipation from mock military duty. 
The bill which cuts up the miserable system of 
Instead of 
the onerous tax. which our young and middle aged 
men have been forced to pay, six shillings a year now 
constilutes an equivalent! This is really a great 
measure of relief. The farmer, the mechanic, and 
the laborer will ao longer be compelied to pay ten or 
fifteen doliars a year for the maintenance of a worse 
than useless system. Nor does the good effect of the 
reform stop here. The seventy-five cente whioh all 
men subject to military duty will now pay. goes lo 
the support and encouragement of ‘independent 

” We shall, therefore, have, in our volun- 
teers, reliable force sufficient for any emergency. 

Popular vole on the temperance question. According 
to an act of the legislature of New York, the ques- 


v 


tion was directed to be submitted to the people of 
the several eities and counties of the state, exoept the 
city of New York! whether the local authorities 
should or should not grant licenses for the sale of 
spirituous liquors within their respective localities. 
The authorities are to be bound by tho decision of 
the majority in the premises. 

The vote was taken at the same time that delegates 
were chosen to the constitutional convention. We 
have met with no statement giving the particulars of 
the result. It is stated that over nine-tenths of the 
state has decided against granting licenses. 


Distress for rent, abolished. The legislature of N. 
York, at its recent session, abolished the law authu-. 
rising distress for rent, and placed landlords on the 
same footing as other creditors. 

The Baltimoreans had a touch of experience in the 
road now taken by the New York legislature, in re- 
spect to abolishing distress for rent, and which re- 


sulted in showing, that the Jaws so long established, 


in relation to collecting rents, were better for ten- 
ants than a repeal of them proved to be. Mr. Bar- 
NEY, some twenty odd years ago, mounted “repeal 
of distrees for rent“ as a bobby, and it assisted him. 
no little to ride into the legislature of Maryland as a 
delegate from the city of Baltimore. One of his 
moves in the legislature of course, was to abolish 
distress ſor rent. As be could uot succeed in having 
the measure adopted for the state at large, he re- 
sorted to partial legislation, and as a representative 
of the city ef Baltimore, got a law passed abolish- 
ing distress for rent in that city. Less than one 
ear’s operation of the law as thus altered, brought 
r. Barney to confess law as that he had better have 
left well enough alone. The poorer class whom it 
was his intention to have relieved, found such intol- 
erable inconvenienee in satisfying landlords that 
their rent would be-paid, that the measure became 
as odious as it had before been popular with them.— 
Mr. Barney mounted the hustings as a candidate for 
re eloetion, with an honest confession of his error, 
and promised the people of Baltimore if they would 
only afford the opportunity, his first movement in 
the approaching session should be to get the repeal 
law . He was elected on that ground, and 
fulfilled his pledge so soon as he resumed his seat, 
admitting at the same time that a novice was liable 
5 mistake the effect of innovations upon common 
aw. l 


Manrlanp. The railroad of the Maryland mining 
company, nine miles in length, and which connects 
the extensive coal mines of that company with Cum- - 
berland, and thence with Baltimore and Washington, 
went into operation on the 2th Maq, 1846. 

Monument to Major Ringgold. e Hagerstown 
troop of horse “guards,” at a meeting on the 28th 
ult., passed resolutions in favor of erecting a monue 
ment in Hagerstown, the place of his birth, to the 
hero who fell at the battle of Palo Alto. 


Appointment by Gov. Pratt. Col. Danie. JENIFER, 
to be register of wills for Charles county, to supply | 
A vacancy occasioned by the death of the late reg- 
is s f ' i 

PENKSYLVANIA. The legislature have closed ‘heir 
laborious session, having enacted 459 laws. 

The revenue bill, which finally passed, we were ap- 
prehensive from what is stated in the papers of 
the state might not be adequate to the exigencies.— 
The Harrisburg Intelli says of it“ It is goner- 
ally 1 that the bill will prove wholly inade- 

uate to the purpose for which it was designed, and 
the government will be unable to continue the pay- 
ment of the interest on the state debt.” 

The Pennsylvania Reporter, the organ of the admin- 
istration says— In our apprehension the present act 
will prove entirely deficient, and in all probability 
the creait of the state will again be dishonored.” 


The treasurer of the state, an able officer, however, 
in circulars addressed to the county commiuionert 
aud collectors, calls upon them in earnest terms to 
rally once more to the rescue of Pennsylvania credit. 
By prompt payments on their part, and the increased 
cevenue which he ascertains already will be derived 
from the state works, notwithstanding the heavy 
drawbacks from repairs required, he expreeses con- 
fidence of being able fo meet the ensuing August 
and February, payments for interest on the state 
debt. After the latter period he believes there will 
be no difficulty. . N 

The railroad questions-were the great oxciting topées 
which ocoupted the legislature during the whole ses- 
sion, and must have rendered it any thing but har- 
monious. There were all kind of log rolling mancou- 
vres resorted to by different sections for the attain- 
ment of their several iaterests. The North desived 
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. with the New York improvements, in 
9 their produce to market and obtain ro- 
turn aupplies with the greater facility. The West 
demanded an opportunity of connecting with the 
Maryland improvements from the same motive.— 
Philadelphia and central Pennsylvania resisted might 
and main, both these attempts to draw off che trade 
of the state from the public works which the slate 
had been at so much expense in constructing, and 
from their own emporium. They started a project 
for connecting Pittsburg with Philadelphia by a con- 
tinuous railroad, for which a company was charter. 
ed by the legislature, and if the company goes into 
operation within a limited time, and progresses with 
the road, the privilege granted to the Baltimore and 
Qhio railroad to contioue their work to Pittsburg, is 
to be null and void. The Philadelphians have the 
subject now before the people of that city, and it is 
proposed to take a popular vote, whether the city 
councils shall invest two millions and a half of dol- 
lars in the stocks of said company. 

The amount required for constructing the road 
has been estimated at some ten millions of dollars. 

The Pittsburghers and western people seem to 
consider this whole movement on the part of the 
Philadelphians, us designed to defeal their connexion 
with the Baltimore market, rather than any serious 
expectation of effecting the object of having a con- 
tinuous railroad to the West. Disappointed after 2 
very spirited struggle before the legislature, in ob- 
taining an act which would avail for uniting with 
the Maryland works, they now are resorting to the 
authority of a charter some y ars since to the Pirrs- 
BURG and ConNELLSVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY, Which 
it is stated authorizes a connection that may be 
made to answer the purpose. Meetings hare 
held, resolutions adopted, committees appointed, and 
they seem to be going right ahead. 

The Duncan Island bridge, which cost the state 
$90,000 to construct, and of which two spans were 
carried away by the spring freshet of the Susque- 
hanna, took fire on the 14th ult., from the sparks 
from a steamboat, and in twenty minutes not a vest- 
ige of the eight spans left by the freshet, was to be 
seen. 


Viromia.— Education. Th is stated that there are 
now 120,000 children in Virginia that attend no 
school whatever, though of a proper age to do 80. 


Groroia.— Diamonds. "The Dablonega Times says | | 


that, a diamond of the first water, the size of a large 
pea, aod a oumber of smaller ones, recently found at 
the Union gold mines, are now in possession of the 
Rev: Penpietron Cuegx, of Henry county, Geo.— 
This discovery has given fresh impetus tg operations. 
We bavé as much faith however in the produet of 
the rich harvest of grains which the same paper 
mentions as being promised by appearances, as in 
the profits of digging old mother earth for either 
gold or diamonds. 


Lovrssana. The St. Landry special election, for a 
state senator, recently held, resulted in the election 
of Dr. Cooxe, (whig,) over Mr. Prescott, by a ma- 


jority of 97 votes. 

Louisiana . ‘The opinion has often been ex 
pressed that it is impossible to raise tobacco on the 
acil of Louisiane at all compatible with that which 
-is cultivated in the Island of Cuba. This is an error 
and proved to be such by recent experiments. We 
have beer kindly furnished with a handful of segars 


made from the seed of the Turkey or Latakiah to- 


bacco, grown on the plantation of James Carpenter, 
Esq., of the Perish of East Feliciena. These segars, 
though somewhat green, are exceedingly mild, plea- 
Sant, and well flavored; and in every respect as good 
as three-fourths of those smoked by amateurs, a8 be- 
Janging to the choicest brands of the Vuelta de Abajo. 
We have tried the article and pronounce it excel- 
lent.—.V. O. Bee. 


Mississiprt. An awful tornade visited Granada, 
‘Miss., on the — of May, by which twenty-one per- 
sons were killed and sixty wounded, many of them 
dangerously. The loss of property is estimated at 
from 75,000 to $80,000. 


Micuican. Capital punishment abolished. A bill 
which passed the senate of Michigau vy a vote of 3 
tol, and the lower house by a vote of 3 to 2, abol- 

' ished capital punishment in the state of Micbigan. 

Right of suffrage. A New York paper says—“A 

t resoluuion for the -acrendment of the constitu- 

won of the state, extending the elective francnise to 

- pegroes, women, aud aliens, was passed last month 

by the senate of Michigan by a large majority. I. 

was, however, disagreed to by the other branch of 
the legisiature.” 

We donp believe a word of it. 


Fronsea. oh ia. A man, named. Jackson 


Jewel, was hung in Jefferson county, Florida, on the 


Wth ult., after an informal trial by lynch law. 


Onxcon.— March of civilization. An emigrant to 
Oregon, writing home to a friend says—" We are 
getting along finely here, and kave atready laid the 


foundation of a jail.” 

Member from Oregon. There will be a handsome 
office created by forming Oregon into a state. The 
‘mileage,’ at the present rates, will be about 612. 
000, as it is 15.000 mites, via Cape Horn, to that 
most delightful country. The Oregon member will 
make his money easy on the constructive travelling 
principle so much in vogue at Washington —N. O 
Tropic. 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 


INCIDENTS OE THE CAMPAIGN. 
LATEST FROM THE ARMY. 


Grande, since our last. The arrival at New Orleans, 
on the 28th ult., of the steamshi 
twenty-six hours, from Point Isabel, via Galveston, 
furnishes the latest intelligence. 


Barra, was token without opposition, on the 17th, 


by Col. Wilson, with a detachment of 300 regulars 
and 350 volunteers. This was the first post occupied 


rande. 

MATAMOROS, TAKEN. An express arrived on the 
night of the 19:4. trom General Tarzior, annoan- 
cing that he had crossed the Rio Grande and taken 
the city of Matamoros, without opposition. The 


serling in battalions. They were in a state of starva- 


ciency of provisions. 

Part of two U. S. regiments having arrived, were 
stationed at Brasens point, waiting Gen. Taylor or- 
ders to march for Matamoros. = 

The steamer Sea reached laabel on the 10th, filled 


New Orleans. 

The Mexican army certamly behaved bravely, and 
were ably commanded during the battles of the 8th 
and 9th of May. Disciplined veterans have seldom 


stances, pven inchuding Napoleon's forces at Water- 


and wounded must amount to more than 300; bessdes 
the wounded taken to St. Joseph's, there are now 
forty at Point Isabel too badly wounded to be re- 
moved. Ali but three, it is thought, will recover. 

There are three Mexican prisoners having but one 
leg between them all. 

be wounded at Puint Isabel, were doing well. 

After being shot in the arm, Col. Molatosh reesiv- 
ed a bayonet wound in the mouth which passed 
through one side of hu head. There are hopes of 
his 5 

The condition of the brave and esteemed Captain 
Page is melancholy indeed. The whole of his lower 
jaw. with part of his tongue and palate, was shot 
away by a grape shot. He, however, survives, 
though entirely incapable of speech. He communi- 
Gates his (houghis by writing ona slate, and receives 
the necessary uutriment for the support of life, with 
much difficulty. He does not desire to live, but cone 
verses with cheerfulness and exultation upon the 
success of our army. 

Captain Thernton’s escape, at the time his company 
was so badiy cut up, is almost incredible. Alter 
carrying him salely over a high hedge enclosure, 
into whieh be had been decoyed, his horse bore him 
safely over several other fences aad deep ravines, 
swimining the Rio Grands, above Matamoros; then 

seing. duwn below the town on the opposite side. — 

‘ atlempuung to Map a broed diich he missed his 
footing, when both horse and rider were throwo— 
By the fail, Capt. T. was so stunned that he was 
soon after taken up by the Mexicans, perfectly un- 
conscious of what had happeued. Aller the battle 
ol the 9th he was exchanged aud restored to our 
army. l N 

MOVEMENT AGAINST SANTA FE.. 
lt was a matter of course, il war with Mexico oc- 
curred, that our goyerumen: would immediately take 
measures for securivg Santa Fe. 

Au extract of a letter written by a U. S. seuator, 
“in confidence of the goreroment,” on the dag afler 
war was recogauzeu by congress, to Cul. R. Cam 
beli, and to the goverour of Missouri, is published in 
the St. Louis Repubiican of the 22d oi May, which 
says— 

“Our first care in this sudden change in our rola- 
tions with thet country was to try and take care of 


No official accounts 
have reached the public from the army on the Rio 


Telegraph, in 


by the Americans on the south side of the Rio 


Mexicans had fled the city, Their army were de- 


tion, having been suddenly collected, without a suffi- 


with volunteers. The Alabama left same day for 


acquitted themselves better, under similar circum- 


00. 
Capt. Auld thinks the whole number of our killed 
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our Sagta Fe ade. For- this, Herun - it will be 
proposed to the people of New. Mexico, Chibuabas, 
and the other internal provinces, that they remain. . 
quiet and continue trading with us as usual, upon 
which condition they shal! be protected in all their 
rights and treated as friends. To give effect to this 
proposition and to make sure of protection to the 
persons and property of our traders, (besides the ` 
roclamation of the president to that effect,) Col. 
earney will start immediately with three hundred 
dragoons, to be followed as quick as possible by one 
thousand mounted volunteers frum Missouri, and 
with authority to engage the services, if, necessary, 
of all the Americans in that part of the world. Thie 
military movement will be to make sure of the main 
object, to wil: peace and trade, to be secured peace- 
ably if possible, forcibly if necessary. For, unless 
tbey accept these conditions, the country will have 
to be taken possessiun of as a conquest. This, how- 
ever, we bope will not be necessary, as it will be s0 
obviously to the interest of the inhabitants of that 
pert of Mexico, (too far off from the central gorem- 
ment to bave any effect in general hostilities,) to en- 
Joy the benetits of peace and trade, wih the full 
protection of all their rights of person, property, end 


religion.” 

his letter caused a great deal of excitement in 
St. Louis. A book was opened for the eurollment 
of the names of persons desirous of entering upon an 
expedition to Santa Fe. The Republican says that 
a gentlemun—understood to be the bearer of impor- 
tant despatches from the goverament to the governor 
of Missouri and Col. Kearney—arrived at St. Louis 
on Thursday, and would proceed on his route as fast 
as steam could carry him. No doubt seemed to be 
entertained that the statement contained in the let 
ter was true, and that a requisition on Missouri for 
one thousand mounted volunteers would be speedily. 


made. The requisition, it is said, can be filled im- 
mediately. i 


COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 

Mason GrxegaL Scorr. From announcements 
which made their appearance in the official journal, 
at Washington, as well as elsewhere, it was under- 
stood that General Scorr, who, next to the president 
is commander in chief of the army of the Unit 
States so soon as sufficient forces were concentrated 
upon the frontier, fur an effectual invasion of Mexi- 
Go, was to proceed to the feld and assume the come 
mand. The Union of the 16th ult., for instaroe, had 
the following article, under the head of 

4% Military arrangements. During the week the most 
active preparation: have been made to give effect to 
the measures of congress for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war with Mexico. We do not doubt that the 
largo Giecretion ‘given to the president, will be found 
to be in safe hands. Winle the public may rest ase 
sured that the ulmost care will be used to consult 
economy, and to secure a force competent to the 
protectiun of the national honor, and to a speedy tere 
mination of the war, we do not apprehend that half 
the authorized number of troops will be immediate- 
ly mustered into service. 

True economy ànd a due regard to the highest 
national interests, however, make it indispensable 
that a force shall be at once put into active service, 
extraordinary for us in point of numbers, and so 
large that officers of the highest rank will of neces- 
sity be in command. From the mixed character of 
the corps—partly of regular troops and more largely 
of volunteers—it seems natural that the general-ine 
chief of the army should take the field—and we pre- 
sume that Gen. Scott will, as a matter of course, as- 
Et g command.” i 5 l 

‘he foregoing article, and others of like im 
rendered it certain that the president, at that fs 
designed that Gen. Scorr should have command of 
the army intended for the invasion of Mexico. 

Subsequent publications have led the public to ap- 
prehend that the views of the president in this re- 
speet have changed. The official journal has for 
two weeks past remained silent on the subject. Pa- 
pers out of Washington, however, have not preserv- 
ed silence. It is to be feared that an unpleasant di& 
ficully is experienced. a ' 

The Philadelphia North American, of the 24th ult., 
has an article on the ‘subject which asserts that 
There is serious reason to believe an effort is being made 
by the administration lo supercede Gen. Scotl in the come 
mand-of the’ southwestern army!!! In order to pre- 
sent the case fairly, it is necessary to refer to-the 
circumstances which brought about his selection for 
this post. After the first indications of hostilities 


p- | from the frontier, Gen. Scott was called into coun- 


cil as to military operations. It was then proposed 
to bim by the president and secretary of war to pro- 
coed la the - Riv. Grande and take command of the 
forcea—in plain terms, they desired to displace Gen. 
Taylor. With all the true instincts of a soldier and 
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the nobſe qualnies of a man, Gen. Scott respectfully 
ed to be relieved from such a duty. He 
stated that Gen. Taylor was his personal friend— 
they had served on the field of battle together—he 
had always shown himself superior to every emer- 
gency in which he had been placed, and was a brave 
and gallant officer, and would come out victoriously. 
After this urgent remonstrance, at various interviews, 
the subject was renewed, and it was then submitted 
whether he would accept the command of the forces 
ordered by congress. To this he readily assented, 
aHeging that General Taylor would then have no 
r ground of exception, inasmuch as his higher 
would entitle hin to the position, and could not 
be regarded as any disparagement to Gen. Taylor. 
When this understanding had been perfected, the 
5 at once entered into what was presumed to 
very confidential intercourse with Gen. Scott, and 
they were closeted nearly two days without inter- 
ruption of any sort, in arranging the requsitions upon 
the states, and other detuils. 
‘Mt is well known with what a cordial and univer. 
se! response the selection of Gen. Scott was receiv- 
ed all over the Union, and by men of all parties. 
The ocho found its way back to Washington, and fel! 
upon the ears of some high in office, in anything, but 
grateful notes. 1 shell not say how much or how 
little the prospect of a future, beyond the 
termination of this Mexican war, may have influenced 
those in power in the course of conduct which has 
deen manifested towards Gen. Scott sinee this ac- 
clamalion was heard; hut I know, and proclaim it, 
that the president and his advisers have acted with 
marked coolness, and in a manner utterly at variance 
with their recent profession. Whether this be the 
result oi cause and effect, is Jeft to others to judge, 
„ During all these consultations and councils, no 
erder of any sort was issued to Gen. Scott. The 
president expressed his desire he should take the 
commaud of the army, when it was mustered into 
service, and General Soott made but one stipulation, 
viz., that in the event of war with England, be 
should be pe:mitted to return from the frontier; to 
the more honurabie command, whieh was granted. 
Thus stood matters until about nine days ago.— 
Gen. Scott was all the while Pushing forward his ar- 
range nente, and was devoling night and day to the 
organization of Loops, Then, mueb to his surprise, 
the president, and the secretary of war, and others 
connected with the administration on different occa 
sions, renewed the suggestion, that he to-go to 
the seat of war. He replied as before—Gen. Tay- 
lor hed accomplished as much aa any officer could 
do, under the Circumstences—had proved himself in 
every way capable of coping with the enemy, and 
deserved whatever laurels were to be won from the 
campaign on the Rio Grande. Still it was pressed 
upon his attention, 80 as to become disagreeable.— 
About this time, (a week ago,) it beeame necessa 
to frame a bill systematizing the details of that 
granting the supplies. Thie was confided to General 
Scott, and was laid before the military committee of 
the senate in his handwriting. It was done with the 
knowledge and consent, and I believe at the request 
of the war department. f 
The military committee of the senate met, and 
Mr. Marcy, the secretary uf war, appeared in person 
before them—a proceeding altogether unusual. Se- 
veral members being absent,a section was intro- 
duced without eny conference with Genera! Scott, 
which appears as the very firet in the bill reported on 
3 morning last by Col. Benton. It is as ſol- 
ows: 
Be it eracted by the senate and house of represen- 
tatires of the United States of America in congress 
assembled, That the president of the United States 
be, and he hereby is authorized to appoint, by and 
with the advice and conset of the senate, (wo major 
als, and four brigadier-generals, in addition to 
the present military establishment. 
Within the last few days Gen. Scott being still 
without orders, the subject not being resumed, and 
this bill, itself singularly expressive, being before 
congresa— be addressed a letter to the president, 
stating at length his reasons for declining the ap- 
pointment to supercede Gen. Taylor, and why he 
could, without any reflection upon that gallant off- 
cer, assume the command of the whole force to be 
called out. No reply has been given, as yet, and it 
is now a matter of much doubt if he will be ordered.” 
The N. F. Express intimates that a sharp corres- 
pondence has taken place between Gen. Scott and 
the administration, which will shortly be published. 
, That General Scott might not be ap acceptable 
commander to southern volunteers, we can readily 
imagine. Without pretending to decide whether he 
deserved the imputation, certain it is he was accused, 
of having more regard to his own prerogative of 
command than to the true interests of his country, 
in giving his orders to General CTmch, during hia, 


General Scott's, firet campsign in Florida, not to 
move from the spot they were at, nor to “give any 
aid to the interloper,” as he is said (o have designated 
General Gaines, who was at the moment, at the 
head of a corps, in very much such a predicament— 
nay, a worse one than was General Taylor recently 
on the Rio Grande. Gen. Cliach's forces, if al- 
lowed to move, might have relieved them promptly. 
They proposed to do so—Gen. Scott’s order forbid 
them. The men under Gaines were literally in a 
state of starvation when subsequently relieved by 
Gen. Clinch. 

These and similar incidents, with which southern 
volunteers are familiar, growing out of Gen. Scott's 
unfortunate Florida campaigns, would prevent his 
being a popular commander of volunteers from that 
section of the Union. The expression used by him 
in making his official call upon the government for 
adequate forces wherewith to commence his second 
campaign against the Seminoles, with a prospect of 
better success, has not been forgotten by the ardent 
spirits that at that time rushed spontaneously to the 
field, os thousands are now doing, and served their 
country as devotedly as men ever did. Gen. Scott 
told the government upon that occasion, that it 
would require such and so many troops for the en- 
suing campaign—“‘good troops—not volunteers.” 

The insinuation, the reflection, contained in this 
official expression from the commander-io-chief, un- 
der whose orders these volunteers had so faithfully 
served, was keenly felt and will never be forgotten. 
If commanders indulge preferences as to the focces 
they require to fight with, volunteers will be apt to 
choose as to who they will volunteer under. 


It is an army of mainly “volunteers” that is now as- 
sembling on the frontier. 

Yesterday, 5th inst., in the United States senate, we 
find a warm debate, oceurred, relative to Gen. Gaines, 
and the above topic was introduced, and a Call was 
made upon the president for all the correspondence of 
both generals. | 

Carr. Tuonnron.—We learn that this officer was 
put under arrest immediately after his exchange, b 
order of Gen. Taylor. The cause of this pood- 
ing our informant was not at liberty to state, but 
mentioned that it was on complaint preferred by his 
officers. There is a possibility, it is said, that Capt. 
Thornton may not be brought to trial at all inasmuch 
as he would be entitled to demand his release and 
return to duty on the firing of the first gun by the 
Mexicans. LN. F. Jour. of Com. 

DS — 

THE BATTLES OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

A letter from an officer who was in both the bat- 
tles, writes to Gen. Towson, froin Forr Pog, Point 
Isabel, May 16th, the following account of them, 
which we extract from the Union, of the 30th ult. 

“General Taylor having received information from 
the fort, on the morning of the Sth of May, that it 
was doing well, and the enemy's shells not doing 
much execution, concluded to wait at this place with 
his army for a few days, and on the moruing of the 
6tb, placed his whole force on the trenches of this 
work, and by the united efforts of officers and men, 
added greatly to its strength in the course of twenty- 
four hours. About 3 o'clock on the 7th of May, 
General Taylor having completed all of his arrange- 
ments, moved forward with his army and supplies, 
to resume his former position opposite Matamoros, 
determined and prepared to push his way through.— 
(1 must here state that it was my good luck to re- 
ceive orders to join the army on this march, and to 
be present at the two succeeding engagements. )— 
His artitlery consisted of two 18 pounders on siege 
carriages, intended to strengthen the fort, and Major 
Riuggold's and Capt. Duncan’s light artillery batte- 
ries. The cavairy numbered two bundred sabres, 
divided into two squadrons, and the infantry number. 
ed about 1.800 bayonets, composed of the 3d, 4th, 
Sih, and 8th regiments, witb a battalion of artillery, 
acting on foot. 


At 12 o'clock on the 8th, the scouts reported the 
appearence of the enemy. Line of battle was im- 
mediately formed, and the supply train (consisting of 
250 wagons) closed upon the troops. The army then 
advanced in this order about a mile, when the troops 
found an abundant supply of water. From this po- 
sition the enemy was seen drawn up in the ſorm of a 
crescent, with his left resting on the road leading to 
the fort. As soon as the twu armies had approach 
ed within half a mile of each other, the Mexicans 
opened their batteries. Our artillery battalion was 
thrown back so as to look to the left flank, which was 
menaced by the enemy's cavalry. 

2 * * s * 4 

General Taylor advanced in person with the two 
18 pounders, aud directed them to be placed in bat- 
tery as soon as he was told that the range was good. 
When the fight commenced, Ringgold p and Duncan’s 


- 
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batteries moved rapidly forward some eighty or 
ninety yards, and returned the fire of the enemy's 
artillery. The two 18 pounders were directed against 
the cavalry on the left flank of the enemy’s line.— 
This cavalry, accompanied by two pieces of artille- 
ry, soon made a movement to turo our right or to 
attack the train. As soon as this was observed, the 
5th infantry was advanced to the front and right, and 
formed square against cavalry in some iow bushes. — 
The head of the cavalry perceiving the square ad- 
vanced at a charge sufficiently near to discharge 
their escopettes, but without doing much damage.— 
The fire was immediately answered by one face of 
the square, which empticd some dozen saddles. The 
head of the cavalry column then withdrew, and con- 
tinued its movement towards our rear. The 3d in- 
fantry was then placed so as to cover the train, and 
two pieces of Ringgold's batteries disposed on the 
left of the 5th. These movements were executed 
with great promptitude and effect. The cavalry 
seeing the 3d infantry covering the train, began a 
retrograde movement, and at the same moment the 


two pieces of Ringgold’s battery under Lieut. Ridge- 


ly openec a brisk fire on the column and the two 
pieces of artillery that accompanied it before they 
could be unlimbered. This fire was so galling to 
the cavalry as to compel them to retire with the at- 
most precipitation. During these movements Dun- 
can’s battery had done the enemy’s lines great da- 
mage. 

The battle commenced at 3 o'clock, P. M., and af- 
ter continuing one hour and a half, the smoke from 
the cannon and burning prairie (between the two ar- 
mies) became so dense that the artillery fire gradue 
ally ceased on both sides, and there was an intermis- 
sion of three-quarters of an hour. The 5th infantry 
was then moved forward to the point abandoned by 
the enemy’s cavalry. The two 18 pounders were 
also advanced along the road— the artillery battalion 
on Ringgold's left, and Duncan threw himself on the 
enemy's right, supported by the 8th infantry. The 
battle was renewed, and the firing continued until 
dark, when our train being ordered to the rear of 
our new front, we all bivouacked for the night around 
the spot occupied by the two 18 pounders. On the 
morning of the 9th Gen. Taylor determined to dis- 
embarrass himself of his train; and with this view, 
it was placed in a good position, guarded by the 
teamsters, the two 18 pounders, and two 12 pound- 
ers, (that happened to be in the wagons for the de- 
fence of the fort,) with such field-works as could be 
immediately constructed. The army then moved 
forward over the ground occupied by the enemy the 
day before, and for the first time got an idea of the 
great havoc and destruction that had been done.— 
150 of the enemy had been buried the night before, 
and upwards of 100 were lying dead on the field.— 
Most of the wounded had been carried off, but enough 
remained to tell the dreadful havoc that had been 

roduced in their ranks. They acknowledge their 
orces to have been upwards of 7,000, and their loss 
in killed and wounded 500. The loss sustained by 
our army was 46 killed and wounded; among the 
latter three officers, one of whom, Major Ringgold, 
has since died. 


General Taylor bad got advanced far before he 
was informed that the light troops had discovered 
the enemy, occupying a strong position three miles 
this side the fort, and prepared to receive him. 

This accompanying sketch represents che position 
of the enemy as near as could be ascertained. The 
artillery and infantry of the line. were posted as in- 
dicated, and their Jight troops filled the woods up to 
line A B. General Taylor threw forward one bun- 
dred men as skirmishers, who engaged those of the 
enemy and drove them back. idgely’s battery” 
pushed slong the road until it geined the point C, 
when it opened upon the guns of the enemy. The 
5th, 3d, 4tb, and regiments of infantry vors put 
into the brush on each side of the road, extended as 
light infantry. Captain May was then ordered to, 
charge the three guns pointed down the road with, 
his squadron of dragoons, which was done in gallant. 
style, and the men driven from their pieces. The 
5th infantry followed up the eharge and took posges- 
sion of the guns. Genera! La Vega surrendered bis 
sword to Captain May. Duncan's and Ridgely’s 
batteries rushed forward, gained the centre of the 
enemy's position, and directed a terrible fire on the 
flanks of his broken lines, while the 8th and Sth at- 
tacked bim in front; the Mexicans gave way and all 
the rest was rout. In this battle the slaughter on 
the part of the Mexicans was immense—between 
one and two hundred were made prisoners, among 
them were twenty officers, eight pieces of cannon, a 
number of standards, ten or twelve wagon loads of 
ammunition i 500 pack IN Pa 
large quantity of camp equipage, &., 
aaie. General Alista private baggage, port- 


folio, with all his instructions ſtem Tornel, the sec: , 
\ 


a” 
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retary of war, and à great deal of useful informa- | 2,000 fighting men. We have since learned that on j movement. They marched forward te within:-good': 
musket range, some 150 yards of us, halted and de- 


tion was also got ion of. Among the latter 
was a map of the country, showing the dispositions 
of bis army since it crossed the river, a copy of 
which I send you. : . 

After detailing the casualties, already mention - 
ed in former accounts, the letter proceeds 

The rout was followed up by Duncan’s and Ridge. 
ly’s batteries, and Captain Keér'- squadron of dre- 
goons, moving at a rapid pace on the road taken by 

the enemy. The infantry also followed in close 
pursuit. The second day after the battle an ex- 
change of ers was made, and the dragoons 
previously captured by the Mexicans joined our 
ranks. 

The cannonading and the bombardment of the 

fort were kept up by the Mexicans until the even- 
ing of the 9th. They established one mortar bat- 
tery on this side of the river, and arranged their 
others so as to bombard the fort from three quarters 
of a circle. Astonishing to relate that, although 
1,500 shelis and 3,000 round shot were thrown at the 
fort during the seige, only three were killed. Among 
them the galiast Major Brown, its commanding offi 
cer. He was struck on the leg by a ehell, mortifi- 
cation took place, and he died while pearing the guns 
of our second battle. It is the intention of bis regi- 
ment, the 7th infantry, to gather the shot and shells 
thrown into the fort, and from them to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. ‘I his can be easily done, as all 
their projectiles are copper. 

The following account ıs from the pen of an offi- 
cer who bore his share in the duties and dangers of 
scenes he so graphically describes: 

` ite Matamoros, May 13th, 1846. 

On the Ist of May the army under Gen. Taylor 
took up its line of march at three o'clock, P. M., for 

Point Isabel, thirty miles distant, in order to force 
up from that point provisions, which were necessar 
to the maintenance of our fort here. To defend it 
in our absence Gen. Taylor left the 7th regiment of 
infantry, Bragg’s battery of four six pounders, Capt 

wd's battery of four eighteen pounders and some 
convalescents as a garrison—the whole under the 
command of Major Brown of the army. We had 
heard of the crossing of six or seven thousand of the 
enemy to oppose our march to our depot, and ex- 
pected to fight them going down—but did not meet 
them. On the 2d instant, in the aſternoon, we 
reached Point Isabel, and on the 2d heard the boin- 
bardment of our fort at this place. This bombard- 
ment continued at intervals ſor several days. In the 
meantime, Gen. Taylor—having learned by express 

from Major Brown that he could hold the fort—put 
bis whole command to work in the entrenchments at 
Point Isabel, the basis of our operations, and having 
made it sufficiently strong and loaded about three 
hundred wagons with provisions and ammunition, 
he determined to proceed at once to the relief of 
our gallunt little band in this fort, and to give battle 
to the enemy if necessary. He commenced bis 
march at 2 o'clock, P. M., on the 7th instant, in the 
following order: A squadron of dragoons, command- 
ed by Captain May, io front; the third brigade, com- 
ed of the 3d and 4th regiments of infantry and 
inggold’s light artillery; the Sth infantry not bri- 
ded, and the first brigade, composed of the artil- 
ory battalion serving as infantry; Duncan’s light ar. 
tillery and the 8th regiment ol infantry—to which 
must be added two eighteen pounders drawn by ox- 
en, and Capt. Kert-s syuadron of dragoons protect- 
ing the rear—the wagons on the march being ia a 
great degree interspersed between the brigades for 
greater security. 

On the night of the 7th we eneamped about twelve 
miles from Point Isabel, without seeing the enemy. 
On the 8th we had advanced about five miles, when 
we descried the enemy some two miles distant, 
drawn up in great force on the open prairie, and oc- 

cupying the creat of a very gentle slope with their 
backs to the thick bushes,--catied in this country 
“chaparral.” 

We immediately formed tine to the front, and ad- 
vanced calmly and quietly to the attack. Our brave 
and considerate old general, finding that the enemy 
waited to receive us, aud that we were passing near 
a lake of water, the day being very hot and the men 
thirsty, halted in full view of the adversary and di 
rected the men to fill their canteens with water.— 
We had now a little leisure to examine the force of 
the enemy and its composition. ‘Iie horizon in our 
front and to the right appeared hned with envalry. 
—(Lancers and Dragoons.) The works in their 
rear were giving up column after column of infan- 
try, which were manœuvred with great regularity, 
and batteries of artillery were observed teking their 
designated places in our front and ou our flanks.— 
The lowest catimate, at the time, of the enemy's 

Force was 5, 000 of all arms—~our- own being under 


this occasion the enemy had over 6,000 fighting men. 
But the greatest difficulty, under which we labored, 
was the absolute necessity of protecting in an open 
prairie, from the enemy’s numerous cavalry, our 
enormous train of provisions and ammunition, with- 
out which, even if we gained a victory, we could not 
relieve our garrison opposite Matamoros, or main- 
tain our position there. Besides we were miserably 
deficient as to the number of our cavalry, having 
only some 200 dragoons, while the enemy could not 
have had less than 1,800 or 2,000. The men heing 
refreshed our general rode to each brigade, told the 
men to keep cool, and when the enemy charged not 
to fire a shot until they were repulsed with the bayo- 
net, and had turned their backs in fight. 


Our advance then recommenced slowly, but firm- 
ly, wagons and all; and when we arrived within 
good artillery range, their hatteries opened upon us, 
some of their balls bouncing along the plain and 
passing us in “ricochet; others flying over our 
heads, and falling in the rear, showing us in a few 
moments that tbeir pieces were served with skill 
and precision. A movement was now observed 
among the enemy's cavalry as if about to charge, 
aud the regiments nearest them were thrown into 
square, or formation preparatory to the square, and 
so disposed as to protect our own artillery whenever 
it was ordered to fire. During this time, some ff- 
teen minutes, the enemy’s fire was received in per- 
fect silence by us, and at length, Capt. Duncan having 
been ordered to open upon them, advanced inthe most 
gallant manner, and placing himself tn a position to 
be protected by the infantry from the assault of the 
enemy's cavalry, and one which would enable him 
at the same time to gall their cavalry and masses of 
. sent a withering fire among them, which 
created some confusion, and which was answered by 
our squares of infantry by one long simultaneous 
shout, which showed how anxious they were to be 
led to the charge at once—but this could not be.— 
They were destined to give the strongest evidence of 
courage thata soldier can exhibit, to stand in squares 
four hours under the fire of the enemy’s artillery, so 
as to protect from, the enemy's cavalry our own ar- 
tillery, whilst the latter was mowing down the ene- 
my's ranks. As soon as Duncan opened, Major 
Ringgold's thunder was heard on the right, Lieut. 
Churchill's from the 18 pounders in the centre, and 
all the enemy's batteries opening at the same time, 
a tremendous cannunading ensued, which, on this 
plain of almost boundless extent, presented a spec- 
tacle of great magnificence. The battle commenced 
at 10 minutes past 2, P. M. It had lasted about an 
hour, when u large body of the enemy's red L tncers 
charged the Sth infantry, with a view of cutting off 
our wagon train. They were met with the most 
perfect tranquilhty, and a discharge of musketry 
from the 5th (Gen. Brook's) regiment told us their 
fate. They fled precipitately, leaving men, horses, 
and guidons on the field. In the mean time, the 
whole order of bettie had been changed to conform 
to the manœuvres of the enemy, and our brigade, 
the Ist, which was the jeft, now found itself in ad- 
vance and on the right—the artillery battalion being 
on the extreme rigut and the most in advance. It 


‘must be observed also that in these diferent changes 


our general was always stowly but steadfastly gain. 
ing ground to the front, and the enemy gradually 
falling back. The enemy's fire having slackened, 
and then ceased, General Taylor, from his new and 
more advanced position, ordered all his batteries to 
open, and in his turn attacked the enemy with such 
tury as to cause evident destruction in his ranks; but 
still they remained firm. By a charge on them 
they might have been routed entirely, but then we 
must have exposed our wagons to be captured by 
their cavalry, and that could not be thought of. 


The battle had now lasted from 10 minutes past 2 
P. M. to about 7 P.M. At this moment the enemy 
wes discovered coming down with bis left flank in 
great force of cavalry and infantry, on the artillery 
battalion and the 18 pounders which that battalion 
supported. The 18 pounders were served by thirty 
men, and the artillery battalion was about 360 strong. 
Both the batteries and this battalion were in such a 
position that they could not be supported by the 
other portion of the army, and at the time the charge 
commenced the battalion had deployed into line.— 
However it was thrown into square by a prowpt ma 
u@uvre, and awaited steadily the Mexican charge. 
On they came, “horse, foot, and dragoons,” shouting 
and yelling, when a single horseman rode into the 
square, and said, Men, I place myself in your 
square.” The general was immediately recognized 
by the men, who gave him three cheers for this evi 
dence of his confidence. At this moment Lieut 
Churchhill discharged one of his 18 pounders, load- 
ed witb grape mio the advancing ranks, creating 
great-havoe, but nol checking entirely their onward 


livered their fire, which our men received quietly at 
a shoulder. Finding that they would come no near- 
er, Col. Childs, commanding thie battalion, ordered 
the volley, which was given as in parade, when the 
enemy immediately retired, and the action ended for 
the night. Our army slept on their arms precisely 
as night found them, and occupied the position in 
which the enemy commenced the battle. The two 
armies slept quietly almost in presence of each other. 
The night was serene sad beautiful, the moon cast- 
ing the softest light on everything around us, and, 


but for the groans of the wounded and the screams . 


of those who were suffering under the knife of tha 
surgeons, no one could have imagined the scenes 
which had occurred but a few hours previously. 

On our side we. had fifty five killed and wounded. 
The gallant Major Ringgold was mortally. wounded, 
and his noble steed killed by the same shot, as he was 
giving his last fire for the night, and after having 
distinguished himseif by the coolness, precision, and 
effect with which he managed his battery. Captain 
John Page, of the 4th infantry, was horribly wound- 
ed, supposed to he mortally. Many officers had 
horses shot under hem Capi. Blies, Lieut. Daniels, 
Capt. Montgomery, and several others. 

Many dragoon horses were also killed, and the es- 
capes were almost incredible. In Magruder com- 
pany two men, whilst at an order, had the bayonets 
of their muskets cut off by cannon balls, passing just 
over their shoulders and between their heads. He 
had also a man killed on his immediate right and left. 
Some of the balls fell into the centres of the squares, 
and ricocheled out again, without touching any one. 
Others fell just on the outside and bounced over.— 


To stand patiently and coolly, in square, under such. 
v 


a fire for five hours, without firing a shot, is the best 
evidence of discipline and invincible courage that 
troops can give. But more:—the effect of this con- 
duct, which none but regulars could have shown, 
must be considered. The next morning the enem 
retreated, leaving the field strewed with their dead, 
and having lost, by their own confession, fice hundred 
in killed and wounded; but we have found out since 
that hes loss is much greater. The enemy’s artillery 
was numerous and served with great rapidity and 
precision; while we had little cavalry, and they had 
an immense proportion of that arm. Hence our 
shell and grape shot told briskly among them. In 
short, we gained on that day a great victory. When 
we consider the enemy's numbers, his numerous and 
effective regular cavalry, and well-drilled infantry 
aud artillery, and above all that he had chosen bis 
own ground, that upon which he is most accustomed 
to fight,—the plain,—and compere all this with our 
inferiority in all arms, and that we were encumbered 
by a train we could not afford to lose. we can only 
account for the result by the impression made on the 
enemy by our firm and unshaken advance; by the 
steadiness with which we repulsed their cavalry, 
and by the unrivalled skill of our artillery officers 
and men to which must be added a perfect know. 
ledge on the part of both men and officers that if we 
lost that battle the fort at Matamoros would fali, the 
army be destroyed, and our depot Point Isabel—be 
taken, to the eternal disgrace of the American army 
and the ruin of the interests of our government, for 
some time, ut least, in this part of the world. We 
could not afford to be driven back a single inch, and 
all were prepared for enything but retreat. 


On the morning of the 9th, the Mexican army left 
the field at early dawn, and, after arranging our 
train, we commenced the march towards our fort at. 
this place. Al 2 o'clock, P. M., we found the ene- 
10 drawn up in great force, occupying a ravine, 
which our road crossed, with thick “chaparral” or 
thorny bushes on either side before it reached the ra- 
vine, and a pond of water on either side, where it- 
crossed the ravine, constituting a defile. They were 
7,000 strong, we 54 weaker than the previous day. 
The general ordered an immediate attack, by all the 
troops except the first brigade, which was kept in 
reserve, and soon the rattling fire of musketry, min- 
gled with the heavy sound of artillery, announced 
the commencement of the action. The enemy had’ 
chosen his position which he considered impregna- 
ble—was vastly superior tu us in numbers, and had 
ten pieces of artillery, planted in the defile, which 


-| swept the road with grape, und which it was abso- 


lutely necessary for us to take before he could be 
besten. These pieces were flanked on either side by 
a regiment of brave veteran troops, from Tampico, 
add we were obliged to stand an awful shower of 

rape and bullet before a charge could reach them. 
The battle had lasted some two hours with great fu- 
ry on both sides, and many heroic deeds had been 
done, but no serious impression made, when Gen. 
Taylor sent for Capt. May, of the 2d dragoons, and 
told hie he must take that battery with his squadron 
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of dragoons, :f he lost. man. May inatently 
placed himself at the head of his men, and setting 
off at full speed, with cheers and shouts, dashed into 
the defile, where he was greeted with an overwhelm- 
ing discharge of grape and bullets, which nearly an- 
nihilated his first and second platoons, but he was 
seen unhurt darting like lighining, through this mur- 
derous haii storm, and, in a second, he and his men 
drove away or cut to pieces the artillerists. 

The speed of his horses was so great, however, 
that they passed through the battery, and were halt - 
ed in its rear. There turning, he charged back, and 
was just in time to rescue a Mexican general officer 
who would not Jeave his guns, and who was parrying 
the strokes of one of the men. He handed his 
sword to May, announced himself as General Vega, 
and gave his parole. May turned him over to an 
ocer, and galloping back to General Taylor, re- 

that he had captured the enemy's battery, and 
the gallant Gen. Vega, bravely defending it, whose 
sword he had the honor to present his commanding 
officer. The general was extremely gratified, and 
felt no doubt that a blow had been given, from which 
it would be difficult for the enemy to recover—and 
so it proved, for a portion of the fifth infantry, finding 
that the enemy had immediately re-occupied and 
commenced serving their pieces, gallantly charged 
and brought off several, when the 8th, which had 
Just come up, marched to the attack by its gallant 
commander, Col. Belknap, seconded nabiy by Capt. 
Montgomery, and took off the remaining pieces.— 
Col. Belknap, leading his regiment into the thickest 
of the fight, seized a Mexican standard, and waiving 
it over his head, dashed on in front of his men, until 
his horse stumbled over some dead bodies and threw 
him. Being a heavy man, he was helped on his 
horse by a soldier, who in the act received a ball 
through his lungs, and at the same momenta shot 
carried away the Mexican flag, leaving but the han 
die with the celonel. He dashed ahead with that, 
however, and his regiment carried every thing be- 
fore it. At this moment the Mexicsns gave way 
entirely, and throwing down their arms, fled in eve- 
ry direction, leaving all their stores, munitions of 
war, arms, standards, &c. The killed, woundeu, 
and prisoners, including among the killed thoee who 
were drowned in tha Rio Grande, do not fall short 
of 1,500—so that the en: my’s loss in 2 days amounts 
to at Jeast 2,000 men, something more than the num- 
ber we bad in vur army. 

When Lieuſenant Magruder introduced Genera) 
Vega to General Taylor, the latter expressed his 
deep regret that such a misfortune should have hap- 
pened tu an officer whose character he so highly es- 
teemed, and returned to him his sword whioh he had 
won so bravely. It is said also that the general gave 
the caplive Aer an order on his private banker for 
a large sum, lor his use when he arrived in the Uni - 
ted States. l 

Immediately after the victory, a regiment march- 
ed into this fort, and was received with cheers and 
open aras. All had done their duty—tbose who 
were left to delend our fort—ihose who marched to 
its relief. J had nearly forgot to mention that no 
officer in the battle of the 91h was more distinguish- 
ed than Lieutenant Raudolph Ridgely. His conduct 
drew praises from the lips of every officer; but I 
shall never finish if 1 record the feats of personal 
valor which occurred in this battle, where ollicers 
and men fought lia, d to hand lor hours with the 
Mexicans. 1 shall therefore conclude with the hope 
that in a few days we shall be in Matamoros. 


* 
MEXICAN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS ON THE RIO GRANDE 
FRUM MAY Is TO 3D INCLUSIVE. 

We have been favored, says the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce with the ſollowing translation of 
an article in the Matamoros Eagle of the North,” 
of May 4th, giving an account of what it calls the 
“retreat of General Taylor” to Point Isabel on the 
lat inst., and the subsequent cannonading between the 
forts of Matamoros and the American encampment 
opposite. Read in connexion with the events which 
bave since occured, and with the well known fact 
that only one man, (a sergeant,) was killed in the 
American fort on the 3d and 4th, and only three up 
to the date of the last accouuts, (14th instant,) no- 
thing can be more rid icuſous, — unless it be the re- 
ports of the same affair which first reached this 
country, representing that 700 Mexicans were killed, 
their. batteries silenced, (own burnt, Ko. The Eagle 
admits the death of one sergeant and two artillery- 
men on the Mexican side during the canvonading of 
the 3rd, which istwo more thar: were killed in the 
American fort. On the whole, the firing on both 
sides appears to have been nearly harmless. We 
should like to see what the Eagle will say of the ac- 
tions of the 8th and 9th. Perhaps by this time it has 
found out that Gen. Taylor is not so great a coward 
as it supposed him 40. be. a E 
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Orleans Picayune says: | 
„We have nowhere else seen so circumstantial 
and interesting an account of the bombardment of 
the camp opposite Matamoros as is contained in the 
following letter. Ii is due the author to state that 
it was written exclusively for the gratification of “a 
select fow” of his friends—not for the public eye. 


Camp opposite Matamoros, May 13, 1846. 

Since the evening of the 9th, nothing has trans- 
pired here. You may know ere this, that we gave 
the Mexicans jesse“ on the 8th and 9th. General 
Taylor after establishing his little sand fort here, 
right opposite the town, left the 7th infantry and 
two artillery companies in it, with instructions to 
defend it to the deat; he then left with the remain- 
der of his force for Brazos Santiago for supplies, 
and with the hope that the two mortars (which he 
had ordered six months ago) had arrived from Wash- 
ington, and also to bring up ammunition enough for 
our four 18 pounders to batter down Matamoros.— 
General T. and command left on the Ist of this 
month. On the morning of the 3d, at daylight, the 
Mexicans opened their batteries on our fort, or ra- 
ther our grand entrenchments; from that moment it 
was right hot work until 12 o’clock, when both parties 
had to cease until their guns would cool. Were 
you ever shot at, in front with a 12 pounder, in the 
flank with a 6 pounder, and a shell directed to burst 
over your head? if not, try it, just to properly enjoy 
a brandy toddy after the gun cooling begins. Well, 
after the refreshments the ball continued, varied 
only by a little more ‘‘vindictate looseness” and wild- 
colt comet like flying of shells. It was only 23 min- 
utes after we commenced our fire before one of our 
18 pound shot struck their 12 pound cannon directly 
in the muzzle, and knocked it, head back and sto- 
mach into the air about 20 feet, and it was accon- 
panied by legs, hands and arms. 


Seven Mexican officers were wounded, and eight 
privates who were round their piece killed. We 
have not heard from their 12 pounder since, and 80 
hot was the little fort in which it bad been placed, 
that they were compelled to abandon it. When the 
first fire came, | rushed into my tent and jerked up 
my rifle, and as l stepped out, a 9 pound shot struck 
my tent at the head of my bed, ranged the whole 
length of my hed, cut off the back upright pole, 
passed out the back part through the two other tents, 
and then buried itself in the parapet. I'm glad I 
was not caught napping.” 


Ja the first half hour a sergeant of Captain Lee’s 
company was killed; he was carried over to the hos- 
ital tent (full of sick) and directly after he was 
aid on a bed, a bomb shell was thrown through the 
top of the tent, lit near the bed, burst and blew the 
dead man's head off without injury to any one else. 
On Wednesday, 6th of May, and 3d day of the bom- 
bardment, Major Brown wag struck on the leg with 
a bomb shell, and his leg hid to be amputated—he 
died on the 9th. These are the only two we have 
lost during the bombardment, which commenced on 
Sunday, the 3d, and lasted, with little intermission, 
day and night, until the next Saturday at dark.— 
During this time the enemy had thrown about 3,500 
shots—solid aud shell—amongst us. It is incredible 
that the damage should have been so light. Finding 
we could not dismount their mortars—they being 
sunk in the ground, with thick embankments in front 
—and having only about 400 rounds of ammunition 
tu our cannon, we went to work to throw up a kind 
of temporary bomb proof shelter, by taking our bar- 
rels of pork, laying sticks of wood across them, and 
throwing up six feet of earth upon thet. These we 
built at points in the fort where they would be 
convenient for the men; and when we saw the smoke 
from their guns, every one would fal) from the pa- 
rapet, and hole.“ When we would see a shell 
coming we would fall upon the ground, as the ex- 
plosion generally takes place upwards. The Mexi- 
cans thought they had killed nearly all of us, as 
they were under the impression that all who fell 
were shot. 


It was very distressing to stand and be fired at all | 
round and not be able to return it “in full force and 
virtue;” but, knowing our ammunition was scarce, 
we reserved it til) the death struggle should come 
on. We were in hopes that after a reasonable time 
of the bombarding, the enemy would altempt to 
storm us. ‘Two or three ſemts were made, but they 
could not be brought to the scratch. Five mortars 
were playing on us at once, from every point of their 
works. General Taylor’s orders to us were to 
maintain this post, and not to pretend to make any 
sally, or risk in the least bis position here; but in 
case we were surrounded aſter he left, that signal 
guns should be fired at cerlain intervals, which would 
notify him of the attack. This notice was given to 
the general, ae they heard. all our guhs at Point Isa- 
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bel. On the 8th, the general commenced his march 
with the train of provisions, and when about twelve 
miles from bere he saw the enemy in position. He 
immediately “walked into their affections.” We 
heard the Gring of cannon. on both sides, and dis- 
tinctly the volleys of musketry. We knew well 
that it was the general poking it into their short ribs. 
We had then stopped to licker,“ but at the first 
gun we sprung to our parapets, opened our batteries 
and for one hour we had the prettiest little cannon 
fight that ever a man beheld. They gave us gun for 
gun, while we slung at them the best the shop con- 
tained.” | 

But wait, I forgot one thing: On the first Wednes- 
day, aſter the bumbardment had lasted three days, 
he enemy “sounded a parley.” J.ajor Seawell and 
Lieut. Britton were ordered to go Out and see what 
they wanted. They did so, and the Mexican de- 
manded the surrender of the fort for “humanity's 
sake.” They gave us one hour to surrender, oe they 
would put us all to the sword. They brought us a 
letter from General Arista to dur commanding offi- 
cer. The commanding officer, Captain Hawkins— 
Brown had been shot just before—had a council of 
war called, and said he presumed we were unani» 
mous on such points, but that he would put the mat- 
ter to vole as to their feelings. The vote of the 
youngest member was taken first, and so on through- 
out. This was the unanimous vote: ‘Defend the 
place to the death.” Gen. Arista was in thirty min- 
utes replied to as follows: 

That we had received his humane communication, 
but not understanding perfectly the Spanish language, 
we were doubtful if we had understood exactly his 
meaning; but from all we cduld understand, he had 
proposed that we give him possession of this place 
or we would all be put to the sword ia oue hour; if 
this was the proper understanding, we would re- 
spectfully decline his proposition, and .‘‘took this 
opportunity to assure his excellency of our distin- 
guished consideration.“ After the reception of this: 
by his “excellency” it just rained bal. The diffe- 
rent mortars kept two pair of ‘“saddle-bags” in the 
air all the time, varied oniy by their six and four 

ounders. But in the midst of all the storm, the 

tar Spangled Banner still floated on our breast- 
works, at the point where they directed their strong- 
est efforts; and we took vut our two regimental eo 
lors and planted them on different parts of the wall. 
This fire was kept up all night, while their musket- 
ry played on us from the rear, at the distance of 
five hundred yards. We ordered our men not to fire 
a shot until they came within eighty yards—but they 
did not approacb. Their object was to exhaust us in 
ammunition. They knew from deserters that it was 
scarce and Gen. Taylor had gone fora supply. They 
are fond of fighting at long distance, bul they can’t 
stand the cold steel. d 


Now for where I left off on the night of the 8th; 
Gen. Taylor and the Mexican army were twelve 
miles from here—between this and Brazos. The 
batteries at Matamoros aud around us, aud our fort 
kept up a constant firing until dark, when all ceased. 
We had no communication from the general, but 
that he had to lick 'em or die! The sound of arms 
had not retrograded but advanced; besides there was 
no ringing of bells in the city or signs of rejoicing, 
therefore we judged they had not the first cause for 
jollification. That night was the first sound napping 
that had been done in the fort for six nights. The 
next morning at daylight the enemy’s batteries 
opened on us as usual, we laying low, as our cannon 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, giving them now 
and then a “crowder” to let them know that the 
“degenerate suns of Washington” were not all dead 
yet. Atlo’clock we heard General Taylor open 
again and ſrom that till 4 o'clock the battle raged 
with fury, and coming closer almost every shot.— 
The general was driving them before him in the 
chaparal at the point of the bayonet. About half a 
mile in our rear we saw their cavalry retreating for 
the ferry, to recross the river to Matamoros, and they 
were in ulter confusion; we turned one of our 18 
pounders to bear on the mass and gave them a “biizs. 
zard” to help them along. - 

Then you should have heard the loud huzzas that 
went up from the little spot. I sprang upon the 
walls near our regimental flag and requested silence, 
Every thing was still as death. Says I, “three cheers, 
altogether, for the Star Spangled Banner.” It was 
given in full blast; Matamoros heard the shout, and 
then, and not tll then, every gun from the enemy 
ceased its fire. 

General T. captured more muskets from the ene- 
my, than we bad in the fight against them the big- 
gest pile of ammunition you ever saw, 400 splendid 
mules, and baggage of all kinds enough to load the 
steamer “Harney.” We have lost about 150 killed 
and wounded—4 officers kilicd, 9 wounded. Gen. 
T. lett day before yesterday. for Brazos ta bring. up 
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his mortars, which we understand have arrived — 
He wil) also organize the volunteers expected. We 
look for him to night, and so soon as he arrives, we 
shall commence operations against Matamoros, and 
we will have it or faint in our traces. It is my 
opinion that we have crippled them so by the loxs 
of their cannon, muskets, and ammunition, that they 
will be forced to retreat to Comargo. (60 miles 
from here,] or Monterey, (103,] but from indications 
they may be fortifying the city and preparing to 

ive us a street fight; let it be so—we ere prepared 
or any event. The American never can ac- 
knowledge the corn of the cross of negro and In- 
dian. Some of us will get our pates cracked, but 
it is our profession. Nevertheless, mark what Í sey 
—unless every thing we demand is granted, our ban- 
ner will in a few days waive from the walls of Mata- 
moros. 
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THE OREGON DEBATE, U. S. SENATE. 


Of Col. Benton's “great” speech on this question, 60 
much as he delivered on the first of the three days it oc- 
cupied , will be found in this number. Gen. Cass 
occupid three hours 'n reply. Col. Benton's replication 
to Gere. Case speech (written out by himself it is stated 
reached us on Wednesday, and under the expectation 
that Gen. Cass’ speech would reach us in time to pre- 
cede it, we placed it in ty pe. Gen. Cass’ speech did not 
reach us until vesterdny, too late fur this number, and 
hence we sre compelled to place them out of their re- 
gular order. 

Col. Benton's reply is exceedingly keen and pointed. 


COLONEL BENTON’S REPLY TO GENERAL CASS. 
U. S. Senate, June lat. 1346. 

Mr. Benton spoke about an hour in reply to Mr. Cass. 
He asked bim if he had been engaged in the sport of the 
fox-chase? l 

Mr. Cass made a negative sign with his head. 

Mr. Benton. Nor l either; but I have learnt one of 
the rules of the sport, which is, never to auempt to ride 
on both sides of the sapling. The senator from Michi- 

gan seems to have been ignorant of this rule, at least 
politically; for he is on both sides of Greenhow—wash- 
Ing his hands of him in the beginning of his epeech, 
holding fast to him in the end. Mr. B. said he should 
spend no time on the Utrecht treaty, but he would say 
there were (wo sets of commissaries to be appointed 
under the tenth article of that treaty—one to determine 
boundaries between the French Canadian and the Bri- 
tish i udson Bay territories, the other to determine them 
between French Canada and the British Atlantic colo- 
nies in the south. The furmer was to be dune in a year; 
the latter without limitation of time. Commissaries acit- 
ed under the first; they failed to agree under the last; 
and these two sets of comm:ssaries are confounded by 
Mr. Greenhow and his followers. Charlevoix epeaks of 
these latter commissaries as being gppvinted in 1719— 
six years after the treaty of Utrecht—and discharged in 
1722, witout having come to any agreement. These 
two are confounded, and what Charlevuix says of the 
latter is applied to the former. Such an error as this is 
so gross as to show that there is entire confusion in the 
ideas of those who speak upon the subject. Mr. B. 
complained that the senator from Michigau had slipped 
over all the strong proofe which he had adduced upon 
the line of Utrecht, such as the King's map,Jeffries’s Geo- 
graphy, the exclusion of the Briush for fitteen years 
trom Louisiana, by virtue of that line, and the refusal 
of the British ministers to take any notice of their com- 
plaints. 

But Mr. B. would not quit the great point before the 
senute, to go into un argument about the fine of Uirecht. 
The point befure the senate was a _diccluration of uide, 
on the part uf the United States to Frazer's river and its 
valley, known aa New Caledonia, and, as anch, occupt- 
ed by the British witrout question since 1806. Mr. B. 
said this was i:e great question; for it was a question of 
peice or War, and war upon a inistake—a bluuder— 
geographical und political. The blunder was, that the 

United Staies had a line with Russia, dividing the coun- 
try with her from the sea to the Rocky Mountains, and 
that all the country on inis side was ours. This was tbe 

liucal blunder. ‘The geographical blunder was in re- 
ation to Frazer's river and ns valley, called by the Bri 
tish New Caledonia, and which was ussumed to be a part 
of our Oregon. There was no auch line, and no such 
extension of our Oregon. Frazers river aud ite valley, 
covered with British establishments since the year 1806. 
covered the country from 55° to 49°. These were the 
facts. But the fifty-four-furties, upon @ mistake us tu 
the Russiun line, and upon a mistake as to Frazer river, 
pet oul to take that entire river and valley frum the Bri- 
tish; and, therefore, to involve us iu war, and that ig 
norantly and unjustifiably, with Great Britain. Their 
double error had been shown; the rendings of the trea- 
ties with Russia and Great Britain detected this double 
error. The geniemen who had led the country into 
error, who had prepared them fur a war upon a mistake, 
instead of retracting it, had thie day tuken their course 
to persevere in it! And what was war upon mistake 
before, now became war upon design, and without a 

retext. Mr. B. said, without a pretext; for the senator 
rom Michigan, in a speech of an hour and a half this 
day, with an instinctive dread of the fatal point, never 
once mentioned Frazer’s river; never once mentioned 
New Caledonia; never once ventured to assert that the 
United States had one particle of claim to that British 


— ome e 


possession. Yer he would still adhere to 54° 40, which 
ineludes it; and thus. by infere ice, go to war fur what 
he could not even venture to naine. 

Mr. B. said it waa a case to try the frailty of poor hu- 
man nature. The great organ, and five hundre! mall 
oues following its notes. and many ten thousand tongues, 
had proclaimed the 51 40 line, and our right up to it; 
and, thus acting upon the patriotic feelings of the peo- 
ple, had prepared them (or a war with Great Britain for 
that line, when there was av» such thing; and for Fra- 
zer’r river, on this side of it, without knowing it was there. 
The people had been led ino error; inflamed to the war- 
point upon a mistake; and now, when the mistake was 
shown, the tug of another war caine upon poor human 
nature. To admit the error and ask pardon of God and 
man, was the part of justice and canJor; but this was 


consistency. To persevere in this error, after it was de- 
tected. was the part of human frailty; and the senator 
from Michigan, on the part of his party. has obeyed the 
law of frailty: he has persevered in error: he converts 
into design what was in the beginning a mistake! We 
are now to have war, as far as the senator and his party 
can make it, upon design, and without pretex(; for he 
could sot name Frazer's river, which is the sole object, 
and would be the instant cause of war. 
And how does the senator conduct his new design? 
By endeavoring to make maa fifty four-furty man; by 
reading mutilated scraps, cut from my old speeches, 
torn from their context, and made, by mutilation and 
false application, to apply to 54° 40“ on the continent, 
when I applied it to the islands; making it apply to New 
Caledonia, when I spoke it of the valley of the Colum 
bia. I had occasion to cut some of the fifty-four forties 
for the “simples” when | spoke some days ago, and must 
now do it again—but first explain the operation, as it is 
only understood in the west. li comes from sur- 
gery—cuitting a hors:’s eyes for the hooks. The horse 
is subject toa disease of the eye, something like cata. 
ract, which blinds him; and, when emollient remedies 
fail, the knife is applied. the diseased part cut away, 
and then the animal sees clear. So of the simples.— 
The allusion is metaphorically to the cutting for the 
hooks, and is to make a simpleton see clear, by open 
ing his eyes to what he did not see before. All these 
caterers for the senator; all these searchers among ‘ny 
old speeches, may look out when they are worth it, for 
the operation of being cut for the simples. Of course, 
the eee cannot be performed on a senator. 
A line has been cut from one of my speeches in whieh 
54 deg. 40 min. is mentioned, without continental pre- 
fixed. The senator from Michigan gravely parades that 
line to-day to make me an advocate for 54 deg. 40 min. 
to the mountains. In fifty places in the same speech 
the existence of such a line was denied and ridiculed.— 
Yet the senator, to deceive people unacquainted with 
the subject, to keep upa delusion, instead of admitting 
his own error, endeavors io make ine an accomplice in 
his error! Well, if he wants my authority, he shall ha ve 
it, and that is, that there is no such line, and never was; 
that the honest feelings of the peuple have been misled, 
their patriotism excited about a nonentity, and a war 
rovoked for what has no existence. I tell him this, if 
e wants to quote my authority. Let him confess his 
error, and recant, if he wants my opinions. I give them 
to him freely, and when they inay be of service to him. 
If an individual is leading two neighbors to a quarrel, 
and a fight, upon a mistake, he is bound to acknow- 
ledge the mistake us soon as he finda it out, and go and 
stop the discord which be has created. This is the 
course among mere individuals. How much stronger 
when the quarrel is to be between nations, and wur the 
consequence? ‘The senator and his party—the big or- 
gan, and those which have followed its notes—have 
been leading the country toa war with Great Britain 
upon a mistake, upon a blunder, upon an ignurance of 
| lreaties and geography. The mistake has been exposed 
by reading ihe treaues and producing the geography.— 
Iusteud ot aduna the error, the senator from Michi- 
gan, fur himself and friends, perseveres in it; and thus 
what was mistuke in the beginuing becomes design—a 
design to have a war with Great Britain, without daring 
to name the pretext; for Frazer's river, or New Caledo- 
nia, are words not to be got ont of their mouths. They 
will zo to war for them, but not name them, much less 
state a title io them. In the name of all that is reasonable, 
why not state the claim to Frazers river? I have stated 
the British title, and am not ashamed or afraid to do it, 
no more than I should be to state their title to Canada, 
and it is as clear in one case as the other. The British 
discovered that river in 1793, settled it in 1806, covered 
it over with establishments from head to mouth, from 55 
deg. to 49 deg., and had it so covered when we treated 
with Spain in 1819. Spain never claimed it, never sold 
it to us, never saw or heard of tho river; and all the 
statesmen who made the Spanish treaty immediately 
yielded Frazer’s river to Great Britain, from head to 
month, from 49 deg. 10 55 deg. Irretragable documents 
prove thie, and I have heretofore shown them to the se- 
nate. This te the British title, admitted by Mr. Monroe 
and his cabinet in 1523, stated from their acts a few 
ays ago. Now, let the senator a:ate the American claim 
to the same. Let him only state it. He does not attempt 
it. He eschews the fatal sound of Frazer's river, and 
of the forty British posts upon it, but still wanis the 
ple to believe it is theirs, and to go to war forit. I say 
war! for any attempt on our part to take the British ea- 
tablishinents on Frazer's river would be followed by war 
as quickly and as justly as an attempt to take their 
towns in Canada. ‘Ibis is dreadful. We are the Ame- 
rican senate, acting in the eyes of the present age and 
of posterity, and upon a great responsibility. By our 
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humiliating to vanity, and self. love, and the pride of 


i 


a 


acts war may be made, and we are bound by every 
sacred and every human obligation to make no mistake 
in bringing ab ut so great a calamity. War is a cala- 
miiy in itself—a war upon mistake is a double calainity: 
hut a war upon design, after the mistake is detected, 18 
a calamity for which there is no name. It rises to the 
magnitude of the greatest crime. I read the treaties 
which showed the mistake. I thought it very probeble 
the fifty-four-forties had never read the Russian treaties, 
and did not know what they said. I produced the geo- 
graphies to instruct them in Frazer's river, for I ht 
they were ignorant uf it. I did all clearly, intelligibly, 
indisputably. I waited for the result. Iu fact I waited 
long, and until delay was dangerous, before I could ven- 
ture to set them right. I knew the frailty of poor hu- 
man nature, and that, instead of thanks, resentment 
would more probably be my reward. Well, it has come 
—a personal attack on myself—reading mutilated scrape, 
furnished by caterers, to show me inconsistent, and then 
not able to do it. Not able to help out their miserable 
deception even by any words culled from my innumo- 
rable speeches, and mutilated for the purpose, and then 
misapplied. Whatewas said of islands applied in con- 
tinenta; what wae said of the Columbia river applied to 
New Caledonia; what was said of the Ofegon river sp- 
plied to Frazer’: river. Miserable perversion every 
where, to turn me against myself, and make me a party 
to the deception of the people. 


They quote fifty-four-forty on the continent as the line 
for which the people must fight. J repeat, on the con- 
tinent. I must be careful about that; for if I omit the 
repetition once the whole h is knocked in the head. 
I am quoted against myself: I am proved to admit it.— 
Thus it hae been to-day. The senator from Michigan bee 
found one mention of the line without continental“ re- 
peated: immediately he fasten: himself upon it, when 
all know that I niade the distinction between islands and 
and the continent when I spoke until it must have been 
wearisome to the senate. A starling, if une had been 
in the room, could now repeat the words. Yes, [ have 
said fifty-four-forty a thousand times, perhaps ten thou- 
sand, and always knowing what I meani—a line in the 
ocean at the end ot an island, and that line made by 


Russia with Great Britain as well ae with the United 


States. But, perhaps, I can tell the fifty-four-forves 
something about that line—I mean the actual line atshe 
end of the island—of which they still seem to be ignor- 
ant. They seem to look upon itasa roo). juscr tof 
noundary—a nice and critical adjust en of tea 
wise settlement of mutual rights upon g. x: deliberation. 
No auch thing. No question of right or title was ever 
considered abou! it—all the result of fur-trading enters 
prise. Ru-sian fur-traders, in the last century, settled 
upon the Prince of Wales Island, the south end of which 
was supposed to be in filty-five. The Emperor Paul, in 
1799, the year befure his assassination, gave them, a 
charter to that exent; and when the Emperor Alexan- 
der came to make the treaties with Great Britain and 
the Unit d States, in 1824-25, he governed himself by 
the charter; and thus a Russian fur company made that 
line, so far as it is one, ui the end of an island, without 
caring a straw, and perhaps without caring a fig for the 
titles uf any power in the world. The coast waa a dere- 
lict, and they settled upon it. 


This is the origin of the line; for, after agreeing upon 
55 deg., ag granted by the charter, it was extended to 
54 deg. 40 min., to cover a point or leg of the island rua 
ning down twenty minutes south. This is the way ghat 
54 deg. 40 min. came to be established att e a cf 
Prince of Wales Island—rather accidentally to become 
the exact and sacred measure of right, for which a na- 
tion must go to war. But a little more truth wall make 
n more accidental still. The fact is, he Emperor Paul 
had recalled the traders fur misconuuct: they were about 
to lose their establishments; to prevent u. one of the rich 
partners married his daughter tu one uf the emperot’s 
courtiers, and gave him her whole fortune in bills of ex- 
change on the future earning of the company. 
Emperor Paul, as all the world knows, with the kindest 
impulses, was a little capricious; so he not only revoked 
the recall of the traders, but actually gave them an ex- 
clusive charter down to 55 dey.; and that is the true bis- 
tory of 54 deg. 40 min., so far as it has its aqueous ex- 
istence at the end of Prince of Wales island. And that 
is, in fact, the line, and the history of the line, and the 
cause of the line, which, limited to an island, our Fifty 
fuur-torties extend five hundred miles on the continent. 
ard then attach to it a sacred and inviolable character, 
as being the wise and exact determination, upon 
diplomatic consideration, of a national boundary! Was 
there ever any thing so ridiculous? ever any thing so far- 
cical? ever any thing so meriting the rebuke of the peo 
ple, thus inisled and deccived, at first by ignorance, 
now be design 


The senator from Michigan reads from my old speech- 
es to show that the Spaniards claimed 61°, and that I 
ronounced their title better than that of the English.— 
rtainly I did, but always confined to coasts and is- 
lands, where the ships sailed; and always ending with 
suying that neither Spain vor Great Britain had made 
permanent settlements; that the whole coast was a de- 
relict, after the Nootka controversy, from Cape Mendo- 
eino, in 40°, to the Russian settlements, unul Mr. As- 
tot's seulement at the mouth of the Columbia in 1811; 
and that the whole coast, north of the Columbia, an 
south of the Russians, is a derelict to-day! That being 
a derelict at the time of the negotiations of 1824, the 
United States and Great Britain went by the continent, 
and not by the coast, divided the continent sccording to 


and settiement, and let the islands with 
N ie eat ot wih han ae . 
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The senator picked a hole, or thought he picked a | ana and the Spanish claims to Northwest America. - I | sions in Oregon to the supreme court of Iowa, three 


hole, in a word of mine, in one of my 8 es, and a tell them that the British claim to Frazer's river is pre- | thousand miles off, (as Mr. W. presumed was the 
short- word—the word “all.” I said all the statesmen of | cisely the same with our own to the Columbia, And T | mtention,) it was objectionable in that respect.— 
twenty and forty years ago left Frazer's river to Great | say to them that, whoever says the contrary of this, will | Again: congress should not leave the question as to 
Britain, and offered to divide by 49°. He denies the | be henceforth a wilful deceiver. I make great allow- | what were the ‘territories of the United States west 
“all,” and instances that Mr. Monroe's administration | ance for ignorance—for the mistakes of ignorance—but of the Rocky Mountains,” as this bill. did, either to 
in 1832 offered 51°. This is beautiful! J read you, in ignorance ought to be docile, and surrender on Conic | inis Ore anes dn or to the executive of the United 
sundry places, tha: they offered 51° asa first proposition, tan. I make a broad distticnon between the wilful ~ gon jJ 0 th i id ae AH 
and Upon a principle known to be erroneous and to be and the ignorant deceiver, and a broader one still be- lates or any other authority. It would inevitat W 
rejected, to be followed immediately by the offer of 49°; | tween the decewers and the deceived. The former are lerd to difficulties and trouble. We should not shrin 
which was done, and, — fuct, us good as 1 to — 2 * — fausia former up mor or | from wur duty in this respect. 
Mr, George Canning, the prime minister. Les; hey culpable, the latter always innocent. the my- : 
offered 51°, and upan objection. 10 it offered 49°; but by | riade, nay millions who have propagated the error of N — — 4 e e 
leaving out the 49° the senator from Michigan under- | 54 deg. 40 min., all but few were the innocent repeaters — of ine alterations — 40 b de in thi 
takes to pick a hole in my “all.” If he had done it, it) of what came to them ina way that they could not | bill : 4 p — he e made in this 
would have been nothing; but he has not done it, and 1 doubt it. All these will rej vice to be relieved from their | Pall. Various amendments | een suggested.— 
now repeat and reaffirm my assertion, and invite him to | error. Instead of getting angry with me, they will thank For his part (Mr. W. said) it would be recollected 
put all the caterers to work to find an error in it if they | me for the trouble L take to set them right. They want that he had on yesterday submitted to the senate an 
can: I affirm that every American statesman o wen- nothing but truth and justice, and I thank God that I| authentic copy of the organic or fundamental laws 
ty end forty years ago— Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madi- have the courage to give it to them, regardless uf all.| which the citizens of the United States west of the 
sion in 1807, Mr. Monroe and his cabinet in 1823, of- | earthly consequences. I am right. I speak to save my Rocky Mountains had in July last, ata mass meet- 
ſered to divide by 49°, leaving Frazer’s river wholly. to | country from the calamities of a war upon mistake and | ing in primary assembly, ordained and established 


the British, and that because n belonged to them. for their temporary government. They were now 

getting along pretty well ander that constitution and 
„ the laws passed by their local legislature. They had 
elected a governor, a judge, and other officers, and 


a 53 When the voa ie, take on 2 inen which I 
what principle was it offered? Why, that the Columbia | have submitted, let the senator Irom ichigan move lo : , 

headed ai far north as 519, and so 1 would follow that | strike out 49°, and insert 54 deg. 40 min. We shall then — lege * 2 several yh 
line to the sea. ‘That is not the Fan which governs | see the sense of the senate, and the country will see | las. This would subver government forme 


this Mr. Monroe and | who perseveres in error, and converts into DEs:¢n what by emer of Oregon, and that too without their 


An that Mr. W. thought it proper to be done at 


— —-— — — — 
OREGON JURISDICT ION BILL. his session—and he did not regard that as absolute- 
| ly necessary—was that congress should authorise 


at the mouth where the Columbia has ne vulley. They 
offered 51 to get 49°, which. includes near three de- ; 
rees outside of the valley of the Columbia at 1s mouth. D. 8. SENATE, MAY. 220,184 Gu and sanction and ratify the acts of the citizens of 
fry the principle of drawing straight lines from head- eee ’ ' the United States in Oregon that he had referred to, 
waters, Apply it to the Mississippi. There a line from The senate took up the report made by Mr. West- accompanied by provisions encouraging emigration 
the head lo the Gulf of Mexico would eplit the valley in cott, the chairman of the committee on the tetrito- to that country. If further action was had on this 

bp i hould | ries. asking 10 be discharged from the further con- | pill at this session, and no other older senator did 80, 
we take? Try it with a line from its furthest western | sideration of the resolution of the senate and the bill | he should propose such measure. At present, and 


branich=the head of the Missouri—it would run through from the house to extend the jurisdiction of the U. cor the purpose of ascertaining the disposition of 
Mexico and enter the Pacific ocean. Try it on the other ` À : purpos g isposition o 
side—ihe highest water of ihe. Ohio, away: up abave ate oter the territory lying west of the Rocky | the senate as to any further action on this subject 


i iat ew York, and it svould cut the Mountains. this session, he would move to discharge the com- 
7 2 e galt through Georgia— Mr. Westcott said he had on yesterday signified his | mittee from the further consideration of this bill, and 
No; Mr. Monroe’s cabine; meant no such absurdity — | intention, when the subject should be brought up | that the whole subject be postponed to the first Mon- 
They offer 51° asa teeler—49° as a real line, and upon | for discussion to-day, of moving the postponement day in December next. å 
che principle that it left to each his discoveries and set- | of the further consideration of it until the first Mon- Mr. Allen, in pursuance of notice which he had 
ements. day of December next—the first day of the next previously given, moved, by way of amendment to 

This is the senate of the United States—a place for| session. He would submit that motion before he | (he motion of the senator from Florida, that the bill 
grave and responsible deliberation. Not a place — er- took his seat. It was made under the conviction be made the special order of the day for Monday 
den Bar Tie the corre daly — ood — et that no eaten age rom existed ee marae’ pogui e mpn of the sears from Flo- 

r ; ) ieve; desi tion on the subject a is session o $, and | rida, he observed, prevail, it would, as a matter of 
—— éte-hound to neler Tü ng exiaied: that, whatever legislation might be called for, it was | course, put ao — e = all legislation on the subject 
The treaty proves il; yet its existence is still affirmed, to best. It would be most likely to promote the inte- | during the present session of congress. He desired 
mislead the uniniormed, and to save the misleaders from rests of those citizens of the United Stutes who had | parely.to make one or two remarks upon the sub- 
the mortification of exposure. settled west of the Rocky Mountains, aod in all pro- ject. At present there was a public law of the land 
I have performed a painful duty. L waited long be- | babılity best subserve the interests of the federal [ay which American citizens beyond the Rocky 
fore L would undertake it. To make head against a government, and in maintenance of our just rights as | Mountains were to some little extent protected.— 
muss of error—to Sel a nation right that pad Pee lead | to Oregon, that further jegislative action should be hat public law was the subsisting treaty conven- 
asiray—was a herculecn task, but {have ventured upon | deferred to the next session. We could then ‘act | tion between the United States and Great Britain. 
it, and do rot regret u. ‘The people may be lead astray, more advisedly; we should probably know the ground | About the 15th day. of May, 1847, that | 
bit they do not love'error. ‘They love iruth and justice; Mr. W. said he did ; J ay, , that law would 

d ith re is no 54 40 as W not, they do not want . e treading vpon. M Winne com did not | cease to exist. When that event should have taken 
and if the ’ speak for the committee in making these remarks. A | place, if there were no other law provided by con- 


or u. If ‘sri l to the British, eos Í 
— ee. — D 3 * diversity of opinion existed among the senators who | gress to take the place of that law, the whole of our 


The people are just, and ready. to act on Jackson's | composed it on this point. r citizens beyond the Rocky Mountains would be sub- 
great maxim: ASK NOTHING BUT WHAT IS RIGHT—SUBMIT| Mr. W. said, with respect to the bill referred to | ject to British law, and British law only. This 
TO NOTHING THAT IS WRUNG. the committee, as the report which he was instruct- would be the case whether a new treaty were forn- 
The people have nothing but their country to take | ed to make stated, a majority of the committee were | ed between the United States and Great Britain or 
care af; and they want nothing but right and ee decided in the opinion that “it is not necessary or in not. Whether the country were divided or not, the 
Politicians have themselves to take care of, and country | any wise expedient to pass said bill in its present same state of the case would exist. He desired, 
and people are subordinate considerations. Was ever | form at this session.“) [t was considered to be wholly therefore, simply to submit the question to the sen- 
the like seen of that whieh we * — seid A peo- | impracticable—nay, he would use a strong word, ate, und especially to the consideration of the intel- 
ple led to the verge = war about : , ee — e impossible — to carry out the provisions ol the bill. — | ligent committee who were charged with this par- 
ist—without 8 gote pa ze d | it provided ‘that the laws of the territory of Jowa, | ticalar subject, whether it was their design that 
i engt — with settlers for forty. years up- as they now exist, so far as they were applicable, | Congress should sdjouro and leave the whole Ame- 
2 — — A n dee euch a ref Wäg nere! And should be extended ‘over the territory of the United | rican population Between the Rocky Mountains 
when the treaty and the river was produced, and the | States west of the ‘Rocky Mountains ” Now, Oregon | and the Pacific Ocean subject to British law, and no 

mistake. shown, instead of confession and repentance,| was a out three thousand miles from Jowa, and for other? N 
resentment aud attack upon him who exposes the error, | three months of the year (in Winter) there could be | Me. Westcott observed, in answer to the interroga- 
tories of the honorable senator from Ohio, that the 


and saves the country Irom senseless, ignorant, unjusti- little co munication between them. What these 
fiable war. The nusleaders may act thus: not so the boese e did not intend to leave SL ie ote 
United States in Oregon subject to British law, as 


a ir deli laws of lowa were, proposed to be so extended over 

people, Thy shudder a p mk 2 2 this distant country, it was impossible for the com- 
verge of war upon the mistake of a treaty, and.a.blun-| mittee to ascertain satisfactorily. The decision of | che honorable senator seemed to apprehend would 
der in geography. And I am ready to.abide their judg- the applicability of the laws to Oregon, it is presum- | be the effect of not passing this bill at this session. 
ment upon ray correction of this mistake, and their per- | ed, was intended by the bill to be leit to the judge | The committee, or at least a majority of its mem- 
verance in them after they were exposed This day to be appointed to administer them. This judge was bers, did not suppose that this would be the result of 
has en the most humiliating of my senatorial life. 1 to be a judge of the supreme court of Lowa, and he | not passing this bill at this session, by any means. 
in the first place, Mr. W. said he was not satisfied 
ihat the Briush government had attempted to make 


elt for the American senate when T have seen a was expected to Wa’ el from Oregon to attend its an- 
488 
citizens of the United States in Oregon subject to Bri- 


‘sessions, and back again, besides doing the duly 
of local judge. À mee 
tish laws, or that any act of parliament had ever 
been passed with reference to that couttry which 


ave 
people in error, even at ar — — — i — — 
‘do aty; ruling a . 940 - É "Y* 
A, i scrape oF qantas pe! — — se-| Mr. W. said he was unwilling to adopt the e 
nato ben the great question us one of the peace code of a territory, (the most fugitive aud Jam led | been passed w e at cout 
and honor of the country, in the presence of which eve: | Kind of legislation in the world,) and place itin this | would justify such ge t, He had locked at the 
ry ve feeling, should, have stood abashed and re. jumping. way. over the people of Oregon, and espe ear eh lawa relating 1o Oregon, and ne saw nahin 
| cially as e or or |in them which authorised. suc conclusion. He re- 
1 f 1 en it. Nor was he willing to refer to any judge, sied 
‘mire from the sea to the mountains. 1 tell them that, so or ang body else, in this wholesale mampet, the h 
as such a line was ever pronase n the. 1 question of the applicability of th laws. This was 
MAT INGA ipik MES pr upoged nė 3. han 4 vine i a legislative question, and it was irau ht with dan- | 
a and not as norhern line tor ou wows tell er ef it 10 a single judge ‘ur ler, A dge 
5 hat 49° was offered by Mr. Jefferson, by Mr. E Fi er A nate tah udge,, urtasi 1 00 Be 
roe, and by ull the early statesmen, without excep- | COY o the si y imposed on | ys Bs his deci- 
tion, who negotiated the treaties which gave us Louisi» tended to allow : 6 


he was not satislied they lad asked for or hi 
peated that the citizens of the United States 1 Ores 
on had a . tof their own. Mr. W. 
ad been informed that the chief measure wbi 
y desired with reference to a local governmen 
W jgment by the United Stated 


established. That govern: 
Sting, would’ coutinue. f 
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would continue till expressly annulled by congress. 

Jt was not set up as ani t government. It 
acknowledged the authority of the United States.— 
The governor, judge, legislative council, and all its 
officers, and all subject to it, were citizens of the 
United States, and the people there founded their 
right to ordain it, and make the laws they had made, 
on the fact that they were such citizens. This Ore- 
gon government had got along, he understood, pretty 
well. There was, he thought, ho great danger to 
be apprehended from it this summer or fall. Next 
winter congress can most probably be able to form 
and establish a proper permanent territoriai govern- 
ment, with definite acknowledged boundaries. It would, 
by that time, be decided and settled whether the 
whole, or, if not, what part wes acknowledged by 
Great Britain to belong to us. 

Precipitate legislation might involve the country 
in difficulties. Pass the bill now before the senate 
without alleration, and its construction by the Oregon 
judge, or the federal executive, may create troubles 
the end of which might be war. The citizens of 
the United States in Oregon and the British subjects 
there are the last people of the earth to desire colli- 
sions in relation to that country. They now live 
there peacefully and harmoniously together, and, 
unless difficulties were excited by unwise action 
here, Mr. W. said he apprehended none from them. 
He had been satisfied of this fact from conversation 
witb intelligent gentlemen who had been in Oregon, 
and were acquainted with the country and its inha- 
bitants. | 

Mr. Allen desired to ask one question, which was, 
whether it was the design of the committee, at the 
head of which was the honorable senator ſrom Flo- 
rida, that the present local officers within the terri- 
tory of Oregon should become, dy any Jegislation of 
congress, officers under the constitution of the United 
States? | 

Mr. Westcott said he would endeavor to answer the 
further interrogatory of the senator from Olio. He 
could not pretend to answer for every member of the 
committee, but he would say for himself, as an indi- 
vidual member of it, and as senator, (as he had just 
betdre stated,) if it was decided to have any further 
action on this subject at this session, he should at 
the proper time propose an amendment to this bill, 


- adopting with some qualifications, and temporarily, 


the local government already established in Ovegon by 
the citizens of the United States there, with a pro 
vision encouraging emigration to Oregon. He 
thought little else of legislation was expedient or 
judicious at this session. Other members of the 
committee differred with him as to this. Each had 
his own views and opinions oa this perplexing sub- 
ject; and he presumed, if the senate decided to act 
further on the subject at this session, they would 
prepare them. 

Mr. Allen said, as the senator has replied very 
candidly to his inquiry, he would nut any farther cen- 
sume the time of the senate, but would merely renew 
his motion. | 


MR. BENTON’S OREGON SPEECH. 

Mr. Benton then addressed the senate. Mr. Presi- 
dent, (said he,) the bill before the senate proposes 
to extend the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
United States over all our territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains, without saying what is the extent 
and what are the limits of this territory. This is 
wrong, in my opinion. We ought to define the li- 
mits within which our agents are to do such acts as 
this bill contemplates, otherwise we commit to them 
the solution of questions which we find too hard for 
ourselves, This indefinite extension of authority, in 
a case which requires the utmost precision, forces 
me to speak, and to give my opinion of the true 
extent of our territories beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I have delayed doing this during the whole 
session, not from any desire to conceal my opinions, 

which, in fact, were told to all that asked for them,) 

ut because [ thought it the business of negotiation, 
not of legislation, to settle these boundaries. 
waited for negotiation: but negotiation lags while 
events go forward; and now we are in the process 
of acting upon measures upon the adoption of which 
it may no longer be in the power either of negotia- 
tion or of legislation to control the events to which 
they may give rise. The bill before us is without 
definition of the territory to be oceupied. And 
why this vagueness in a case requiring | the utmost 
precision? Why not define the boundaries of these 
ferritories? Precisely because we do not know them! 
And this presents case which requires ine to wait 
no longer for negotiation, but to come forward with 
my own opinions, and to do what | can fo prevent 
the evils of vague and indefinite legislation. My ob- 
ject will be to show, if I can, the true extent and 
nature of our territorial claims beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, with a view of just and wise decisions; 


| 
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thing that is wrong. 


lt is my ungracious task, in attempting to act 
upon this maxim, to commence by exposing error 
at home, and endeavoring to clear up some great 
mistekes under which the public mind has labored. 

It has been assumed for two years, and the as- 
sumption has been made the cause of all the Oregon 
excitement in the country, that we have a dividing 
line with Russia, made so by the convention of 1824, 
along the parallel of fifty-four degrees forty minutes, 
from the sea to the Rocky mountains, up to which 
No such 


our title is good. This is a great mistake. 
line was ever established; and, so far as proposed 


and discussed as a northern British, and not as a 
The public treaties will 
prove there is no such line; documents will prove 


northern American line. 


that, so fac as fifty-four forty, from the sea to the 
mountains wus ever proposed as a northern boundary 
for any power, it was proposed by us for the British, 
and not for ourselves. 

To make myself intelligible in what [ shall say on 


this point, it is necessary to go back to the epoch of 


the Russian convention of 1824, and to recall the 
recollection of the circumstances out of which that 
convention grew. The circumstances were these:— 


Inthe year 1821 the Emperer Alexander, acting 
upon a leading idea of Russian policy (in relation 
to the north Pacific ocean) from the time of Peter 


the Greast, undertook to treat that ocean as a close 
sea, and to exercise municipal authority over a great 
extent of its shores and waters. 
that year, the emperor issued a decree. bottomed 
upon this pretension, assu ning exclusive sovereign- 
ty and jusisdiction over both shores of the north 


Pacific Ocean, and over the high geas, in front of 


each coast, to the extent of one hundred Italian 


miles, from Behring’s Straits down to latitude fifty- 


one, on the American coast, and to forty-five on 
the Asiatic; and denouncing the penalties of confis- 
cation upon all ships, of whatsoever nation, that 
should approach the coasts within the interdicted 
distances. This was a very startling decree.— 
Coming from a feeble nation, it would have been 
smiled al: coming from Russia, it gave uneasiness to 
all nations. 


Great Britain and the United States, as having 


the largest commerce in the north Pacific Ocean, 
and as having large territorial claims on the north- 
west coast of America, were the first to take the 
alarm and to send remonstrances to St. Petersburg 
against the formidable ukase. They found them- 
selves suddenly thrown together, and standing side by 
side in this new and portentous contest with Russia. 
They remonstrated in concert, and here the wise 
and pacific conduct of the Emperor Alexander dis- 
played itself in the most prompt and honorable man- 
ner, He immediately suspended the ukase, (which, 
in fact, had remained without execution,) and invit- 
ed the United States and Great Britain to unite with 
Russia in a convention to settle amicably aud in a 
spirit of mutual convenience all the questions be- 
tween them, and especially their respective territo- 
rial claims on the northwest coast of America. This 
magnanimous proposition was immediately met by 
the two powers in a corresponding spirit: and, the 
ukase being voluntarily relinquished by the emperor, 
a convention was quickly signed by Russia with each 
power, settling, so far as Russia was concerned, with 
each, all their territorial claims in northwest A meri- 
ca. The Emperor Alexander had proposed that it 
should be a joint convention of the three powers—a 
tripartite convention settling the claims of each and 
of all at the same time; and, if this wise suggestion 
had been followed, all the subsequent and all the 
present difficulties between the United States and 
Great Britain with respect to this territory would 
have been entirely avoided. But it was not fol- 
lowed: an act of our own prevented it. After Great 
Britain had consented, the non-colonizstion prin- 
ciple—the principle of nun-colonization in Ame- 


] | rica by any European power—was promulgated by 


our government, and for that reason Great Britain 
chose to treat separately with each power, and so it 
was done. 


Great Britain and the United States treated sepa- 
rately with Russia, and with each other; and each 
came to agreements with Russia, but to none among 
themselves. The agreements with Russia were con- 
tained in two conventions, signed nearly at the same 
lime, and nearly in the same words, limiting the ter- 
ritorial claim of Russia to 54° 40’, confining her to 
the coast and islands, and leaving the continent, oui 
to the Rocky Mountains, to be divided between the 
United States and Great Britain by an agreement 
between themselves. The emperor finished up bis 
own business, and quit the concern. In fact, it 
would seem, from the promptitude, moderation, and 
lairuess with which he adjusted all differences both 
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and, in doing so, I shall endeavor to aet upon the 
maxim, ask nothing but what is right - ubmit to no- 


with the United States and Great Britain, that his 
only object in issuing the alarming ukase of 1821 was 


the homely, but wise maxim, that short setduements 
make long friends. 

These are the circumstances out of which the 
British and American conventions gréw with Russia 
in the years 1824-'25. They are public treaties, 
open to all perusal, and eminently worthy of being 
read. I will read the third article of each—the one 
which applies to boundaries—and which will confirm 
all that have said. The article in the convention 
with the United States ts in these words: 

“Art. 3 It is moreover agreed, that, hereafter, 
there shall not be formed, by the citizens of the 
United States, or under the authority of said states, 
any establishment upon the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica, nor in any of the islands adjacent, to the north 


of fifty four degrees and forty minutes of north latitude; - 


and that, ia the same manner, there shall be none 
formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority 
of Russia, south of the same parallel.“ 


This ts the article which governs the American 
boundary with Russia, confined by its precise terma 
to the islands and coasts, and having no manner of 
relation to the continent. The article in the British 
convention with Russia, governing her boundary, la 
in the same words, so far as the limit is concerned, 
and only more explicit with respect to the continent. 
Like our own, it is the third article of the conven- 
tion, and is in these words: 


“Art. 3. The line of demarcation between the. 


possessions of the high contracting parties, upon the 
coast of the continent, and the islands of America, to 
the northwest, sball be drawn in the manner follow- 
ing: Commencing from the soythermost point of the 
island called Prince of Wales island, which point 
lies in the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, and between the 13lst and 133d degree of 
west longitude, (meridian of Greenwich,) the said 
line shall ascend to the north along the channel cail- 
ed Portland Canal, as far as the point of the conti- 
nent, where it strikes the 56th degree of north latie 
tude. From this last mentioned point, to the point 
of intersection of the 14 lst degree of west longi- 
tude, will prove to be at the distance of more than 
ten marine leagues from the ocean. The limit be- 
tween the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, 
shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of 
the coast, and which shail never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom. And the line of 
demarcation shall follow the summit of the moun- 
tains situated parallel to the coast as far as the point 
of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude, 
(of the same meridian;) and, finally, from the said 
point of intersection, the said meridian line of the 
I list degree, in its prolongation as far as the Frozen 
Ocean, shail form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the continent of America to the 
northwest.” 


These are the proofs, these the conventions which 
established limits on the northwest coast of America 
between the United States and Russia in 1824, and 
between Great Britain and R.ssia in 1825. They 
are identical in object and nearly in terms; they 
grow out of the same difficulties and terminate in 
the same way. By each the Russian claim is coan- 
fined to the coast and the islands; by each the same 
limit is given both to the United States and Great 
Britain; and that limit was fixed at the south end of 
an island, to the latitude of which (supposed to be 
in 55°, but found to be in 54° 40’) the E 
Paul had granted the privileges of trade to the Rus- 
sian American Fur Company. It was a limit wholly 
in the water, not at all on the land. The American 
line never touches land, the British only reaches it 
by going nortn through Portland canal to §6°, and 
thence to pursue the coast at ten leagues from it 
northwardly to 61, and theace due. north to the 
Frozen Ocean; leaving to the Russians only the pro- 
jecting part of the continent which approaches Asia, 
and narro ws tte ocean into the strait which Behring 
found, and which bears his name. This is the Russian 
line on the continent with Great Britain; the United 
States have no continental line either with Russia or 
Great Britain. : ; | 

Í have shown you the limits established with Rus- 
sia in 1824; I have produced the treaties which os- 
tablished them; and here also is a map which illus- 
trates them, and shows every thing precisely as l 
have read it from the treaties. 

It is the map of Mr. Greenhow, a clerk in the de- 
partment of state, who, so long as he confines hinte 
self to the business of copying maps and voyages, 
does very well; but when he goes to issuing opini 
upon national subjects, and setting the’ world right 
about the execution or non-execution of a great 
treaty, as that the line of forty nine was never es- 
tablished under the treaty of Utrecht—when he goes 


to bring those powers to a settlement, acting upon 
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at this work, the Lord deliver us from the humbug! 
But here is the map, with the lines all right upon 
il, drawn in the water and along the coast accord- 
ing to the treaties. First, a few dols in the water 
at the end of Prince Wales island, in Jatitude 54° 
40’; then a dotted line up north, through the middle 
of Portland canal, to latitude 56; then northwest- 
wardly slong the coast, and ten leagues from it, 
to 610; and then north to the Frozen Ocean. No 
line at all along 549 40’ to the Rocky Mountains; 
33 that is right, ſor the treaties never put one 
ere. 


And here is another map which illustrates error, 
and shows you a line on paper where there is none 
on earth, and of which the senate has ordered ten 
thousand extra copies to be printed for the instruc- 
tion of the people. Here it goes, running straight 
through from the sea to the mountains, caring for 
nothing in its course—cutting lakes in two, dividing 
neighboring from each other, and reckless -of 
every thing except to follow fifty-four forty. That it 

ues with undeviating fidelity; and the engraver 

as marked it strong on the map, that no one may 

overlook it. In all this there is but one fault, and 

that is, that there is no such thing no such line upon 

earth! never was, and never can be, by any principle 

recognised at the time that the Russian convention 
of 1824 was made. 


Well, there is no such line; and that would seem 
to be enough to quiet the excitement which has been 
got up about it. But there is more to come. I sat 
out with saying that, although this fifty-four forty 
was never established as a northern boundary for the 
United States, yet it was proposed to be established 
asa northern boundary, not for us, but for Great 
Britain—and that proposal was made to Great Bri- 
tain by ourselves. This must sound like a strange 

- statement in the ears of the fifty-four forties, but it 
is ho more strange than true; and, after stating the 
facts, I mean to prove them. The plan of the 
United States at that time was this: That each of 
the three powers (Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States) having claims on the northwest coast 
of America should divide the country between them, 

each taking a third. In this plan of partition each 
was to receive a share of the continent from the 

Sea to the Rocky Moontains, Russia taking the 

northern slice, the United States the southern, and 

Great Britain the centre, with fifty-four forty for 

her northern boundary and forty-nine for her south- 
ern. The document from which l now read will say 
fifty one; but that was the first offer, forty nine was 
the real one, as I will hereafter show. This was 
our plan. The moderation of Russia defeated it.— 

That power had no settlement on that part of the 

continent, and rejeeted the continental-share which 
we offered her. She limited herself to the coaats 
and islands, where she had settlements; and left 

Great Britain and the United States to share the 

continent between themselves. But before this was 
known we had proposed to her fifty-four forty for 
the Russian southern boundary, and to Great Bri- 
tain the same for her northern boundary. I say, 
fifty-four forty; for, although the word in the propo- 
sition was fifty-five, yet it was on the salad ee which 
gave fifty-four forty—namely, running from the 
south end of Prince of Wales Island, supposed to be 
in fifty-five, but found to have a point to it running 
down to fifty-four forty. We proposed this to Great 

Britain. She refused it, saying she would establish 

ber northern boundary with Russia, who was on her 
north, and not with the United States, whe was on 
her south. This seemed reasonable; and the United 

States then, and not until then, relinquished the bu- 

deines of presaing filty-four forty upon Great Britain 
for her northern boundary. The proof is in the ex- 
ecutive documents. Here it is—a despatch from Mr. 

Rush, our minister in London, to Mr. Adama, secre- 

tary of state, dated, December 19, 1823: 

at once unfolded lo him (Mr. Canning) the pro- 
posals of my government, which were: 1. That, as 
regarded the country lying between the Stony Moun- 
tains and the Pecific Ocean, Great Britain, the Unit- 

ed States, and Russia should jointly enter into a 

contention, similar in ite nature to the third article 
of the convention of the 20th of October, 1818, now 
existing between the two former powers, by which 
the whole of that country westward of the Stony 

Mountains, and all its waters, would be free and 

open to the citizens and subjects of the three pow- 
ers as long as the joint convention remained in force. 

This, my government proposed, should be for the 

term of ten years. 2. That the United States were 
willing to stipulate to make no settlements north 
of the 51st degree of north latitude on that coast. 
provided Great Britain stipulated to make none south 
of 51 or north of 55, and Russia to make none south 

of 55.” 

Here is the offer, in the most explicit terms, in 

1823. to make fifty-five, which was in fact, Gfty-four 


forty, the northern boundary of Great Britain; and 
here is her answer to that proposition. It is the next 
paragraph in the same despaich from Mr. Rush to 
Mr. Adams: 

“Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on any of these 
points; but his inquiries and remarks, under that 
which proposes, to confine the British settlements 
between 51 and 55, were evidently of a nature to 
induce strong objections on his side, though he pro- 
fessed to speak only from his first impressions. It 
is more proper, I should say, that his objections were 
directed to our proposal of not letting Great Britain 
go above 55 north with her settlements, while we 
allow Russia to come down to that line with hera.— 
In treating of this coast, he had supposed that Grea! 
Britain had her northern question with Russia, as 
her southern with the United States. He could see 
a motive for the United States desiring to stop the 
settlements of Great Britain southward; but he had 
not before known of their desire to stop them 
northward, and, above all, over limits conceded 
to Russia. It was to this effect that his suggestions 
went.” 

This was her answer, refusing to take, in 1823, as 
a northern boundary, coming south for quantity, 
what is now prescribed to her, at the peril of war, 
for a southern boundary, with nothing north!—for, 
although the fact happens to be that Russia is not 
there, bounding us on the north, yet that makes no 
difference in the philosophy of our fifty-four forties, 
who believe it to be so; and, on that belief, are rea- 
dy to fight. Their notion is, that we go jam up to 
54° 40“, and the Russians come jam down to the 
same, leaving no place for the British lion to put 
down a paw, although that paw should be no bigger 
than the sole of the dove’s foot which sought a rest- 
ing place from Noah's ark. This must seem a lit- 
tle strange to British statesmen who donot grow 
so fast as to leave all knowledge behind them.— 
They remember that Mr. Monroe and his cabinet— 
the president and cabinet who acquired the Spanish 
title under which we now propose to quee ze them 
out of the continent—actually offered them six de- 
grees of latitude in that very place; and they will 
certainly want reasons for this so much compression 
now, where we offered them so much expansion 
then. These reasons cannot be given. There is no 
boundary at 549 40’; and so far as we proposed to 
make it one, it was for the British, and not for our- 
selves; and so ends this redoubtable line, up to which 
all true patriots were to march! and marching, fight! 
and fighting, die! if need be! singing all the while, 
with Horace— 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
Sweet and decent it is to die for one’s country. 

And this is the end of thdt great line! all gone— 
vanished—evaporated into thin air—and the place 
where it was, not to be found. Oh! mountain that 
was delivered of a mouse, thy name shall henceforth 
be fifty-four forty! And thus, Mr. President, I trust 
I have exploded one of the errors into which the 
public mind has heen led, and which it is necessary 
to get rid of before we can find the right place for 
our Oregon boundaries. 


I proceed to another of the same fa:nily—the dog- 
ma of the unity and indivisibility of the Oregon title, 
and its resulting corollary of all or none. It is as- 
sumed by the “friends of Oregon” to be all one title, 
ail the way from 42 up to 54° 40'—no break in 
it; and, consequently, all or nowe” is the only logi- 
cal solution which our claim to it can receive.— 
Well, this may be brave and patriotic, but is it wise 
and true? And can we, with clear consciences, and 
without regard to consequences, pass a law upon 
that principle, and send our agents there tu execute 
it? These are the questions which present them - 
selves to my mind, and in answering which I wish to 
keep before my eyes the first half of the great maxim 
—ask nothing but whal is right. I answer, then, that 
it is not true that our title (o what is called all Ore 
gon is not one, but several; that it consists of parts, 
and is good for part, and bad for part; and that no 
thing just ur wise can be determined in relation to 
it without separating these parts into their proper 
divisions, and giving to each division the separate 
consideration and judgment which belongs to it.— 
Thus the title to the Columbia river and its valley 
was complete before the claim to Frazer's river and 
its valley began; and the claim to the islands and 
coasts upon a different state of facts, and a differen: 
principle of national Jaw, from that which appliea to 
the continent. 

The title to the Columbia river and its valley res‘s 
upon ciscovery and settlement, and was complete 
before our acquisition to the Spanish title in 1819 
The claim to Frazer's river and its valley, and tc 
the coasts and Islands in front of it, began in 1819, 
and rests upon the discoveries of Spanish navigators; 
and of these discoveries, the island and the continent 
bave very different degrees of evidence to exhibit. I 
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mention these differences of title as facts too well 


known to require documents to prove them; and the 
bare statement should be sufficient to explode the 
ene of the unity and indivisibility of the Oregon 
title. It is not “all one title. It is not good “fur all 
or none.” [tis not a unity. There are breaks in it; 
and these breaks are sufficiently large to cover large 
geographical divisions of the country, and require se- 
parate consideration and judgment. That considera- 
ton will be given at the proper place; at present I 
limit myself to the correction of the error, so widely 
spead over the public mind, that the Oregon title is 
all one title, fram 42° to 54° 40.’ | 

1 come to the line of Utrecht, the existence of 
which is denied upon this floor by senators whose fate 
it seems to be to assert the existence of a line that is 
not, and deny the existence of one thatis. A clerk 
in the department of state has cumpiled a volume of 
voyages and of treaties, and, undertaking to set the 
world right, has denied that commissaries ever met 
under the treaty of Utrecht and fixed boundaries be- 
tween the British northern and French Canadian 
possessions in North America. That denial has been 

roduced and accredited on this floor by a senator in 

is place, a r. Cass); and this production of a blun- 
dering book, with this senatorial endorsement of its 
assertion, lays me under the necessity of correcting 
a third error which the ‘fifty-four forties” hung to 
their bosom, and the correction of which becomes 
necessary for the vindication of history, the estab- 
lishment of a political right, and the protection of 
the senate from the suspicion of ignorance. 


I affirm that the line was established; that the 
commissioners met, and did their work; and that 
what they did has been acquiesced in by all the 
Powers interested from the year 1713 down to the 
present time. ‘This is my affirmation; and, in sup- 
port of it, and without repeating any thing said here- 
tofore, I shall produce some new proofs, and take 
some new yositions, the first of which is, that this 
line was enforced by us, (without any thing else but 
the freaty of Utrecht to stand upon), for fifteen years 
—from 1803 to 1818—as the northern boundary line 
of Louisiana, and submitted to as such by the British 
government; and British traders thereby kept out of, 
our territories west of the Mississippi, while our own 
treaties let them into our territories on this side of 
the river. Ina word, I will show that this treaty of 
Utrecht saved us from a calamity for fifteen years, 
in our new territory of Louisiana, acquired from 
France, which the treaty of peace of 1783, and Mr. 
Jay’s treaty of 1784, exposed us to in our old territo- 
ries of the U. States, conquered for us by our fathers 
in the war of the revolution. This is my first position, 
and this is the case which sustains it. 

În the year 1803 the United States acquired Loui- 
siana, and with it became a party to all the treaties 
which concerned the boundaries of that province.— 
The treaty of Utrecht was one of these, and the pa- 
rallel of forty nine one of the lines established by it, 
and governing its northern boundary. Spanish con- 
nivance and weakness had suffered British traders to 
invade the northern flank of Louisiana, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the head waters of the Missouri 
civer; and on our acquisition of that provinee we 
find these traders in the actual vossession of the In- 
dian trade throughout all that extensive region.— 
These traders were doing immense mischief among 
our Indians on this side of the Mississippi, by poison- 
ing their minds and preparing them for war against 
the United States. The treaty of peace and Mr. 
Jay's treaty, under the delusive idea of reciprocity, 
gave them this privilege of trade in the old territo- 
ries of the United States. Experience of its evil ef- 
fects had taught a lesson of wisdom; and, while vain- 
ly striving to get rid of the treaty stipulations which 
admitted these Indians on this side of the Mississippi 
river, the treaty of Utrecht was eagerly seized upon 
to expel them from the other. Mr. Greenhow’s 
compilation was not published at that time, and Mr. 
Jefferson and his cabinet, proceeding to the lights of 
the ir little farthing candles, in the absence of that 
vast luminary, just took the line of forty nine as the 
northern boundary of Louisiana, and drove all the 
British traders to the north of that line. 


These traders complained loudig and appealed to 
their government; but the British ministry, just as 
much in the dark as Mr. Jefferson and his cabinet, 
refused to take official notice of the complaint, only 
presented it unofficially to the U. States ministers in 
London, and asked as a favor, not as a right, the pri- 
vilege of trading in Louisisna south of 49°, Of course 
this favor was not granted; and thus British traders 
were excluded from Louisiana by the treaty of Utre- 
cht, while admitted into the old northwest territory 
of the union by virtue of our treaties with Great 
Britain. The treaty of Utrecht did for us what 
our own treaties did not. And this was the case 
from the year 1803, the year of the acquisition of 
Louisiana, until 1818, the year of concluding the 


conveation with Great Britain which adopted the 
line of Utrecht as ſar as the Rocky Mountains. 
Then, for the first time, the northern line of Louis- 
iana was agreed upon in a treaty between the U. 
States and Great Britain. That convention was an 
act of supererogation, so fer a8 it followed the line 
of Utrecht—an act of deep injury so far as it stop- 


ped it. 


Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountuins before 
the convention as after it. Nay, more; it was the 
understood line beyond those mountains to the sea, 
and would itself have settled the Oregon question, 


and settled it wisely and beneficially if it had only stop at this repulse. 


been permitted to remain unmutilated. 
This is the case. Now for the proof. - 


J read extracts from an unofficial communication | in a 


made by the British ministers, in 1806, to Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinkney, 


The line of 490 was just as well established | 
and just as well respected and observed from the | 


our minister at that time in Louisiana. 
London, and hy them communicated to our own go- Bay Company—uas 


But the efforts of the British fue traders did not 
The next year the earl of Sel- 
kirk, head of the Hadson Bay Company, went to 
London to renew the complaints of the fur traders 
more formal manner, and to claim their restora- 
tion to the priviteges of trade within the limits of 
That gentleman, as head of the Hudson 
founder of the colony on Lake 


vernment. Ii is the substance of the complaints of | Winipee—as the person most injured by the exclu- 
the Canada merchants against the governor of Louis - sion of British traders from Louisiana—vought to 
iana for excluding them from that province, and their | know something of his own rights and wrongs; and 


application to the British government to be restored 


to it. The whole paper is in our state papers of that | dress, 
period, and may there be read at length by any one ly as 


desires it: 
“Extra official communication with regard to the Ca- 
nada trade. December 31, 1806. 

“A memorial has been presented to Lord Holland 
and Lord Aukland, on the part of the Canada mer- 
chants, setting forth a variety of injuries which they 
complain of having sustained from the government 
and servants of the United States, and praying that 
their complaints may be attended to, and redress ob- 
tained for them in the discussions which are at pre- 
sent pending between the American and British com- 
missioners, 


“The injuries brought forward in their memoria] | should be 


may be reduced to tke three following heads: 1.— 
Their exclusion from Louisiana. P 

“By the third article of the treaty of 1794, it is 
agreed that it shall at all times be free to her ma- 
Jesty’s subjects and the citizens of the U. States 
freely to pass by land or inlan:l navigation into the 
respective territories and countries of the two par- 
ties on the continent of America, and to navigate all 
the waters thereof, and freely to carry on trade with 
each other.“ 


“But, notwithstanding this express stipulation, 
which secuies to his majesty’s subjects, without limi- 
tation or reservation, the right of co.nmercial inter- 
course by land or inland navigation with all the ter- 
ritories of the U. States on the continent of America, 
the governor of Louisiana has thought proper to exclude 
them from the commerce of that exlensive province, un- 
less they abjure their allegiance to his majesty, and 
take an vath of allegiance to the U. States; and the 
same governor has also taken it upon him to prohibit 
the iutroduction of any goods or merchandise which 
are not the property of citizens of the U. States.” 


“This arbitrary proceeding, besides being a direct 
violation of the treaty of 1794, is highly detrimental 
to the private interesis of the Canada merchants, for 
it excludes them from a country where they have 
been carrying on trade successfully for many years 
Without sutercuption from the Spaniards, having lat 
terly pushed their commercial posts even to the 

‘Danks of the Missouri, and augmented the sale of 
their goode in Louisiana to the amount of about forty 
or fifty thousand pounds annually.” 

This is the complaint—exclusion from Louisiana 
by the United States governor of that province. We 
took possession of Upper Louisiana in March, 1804; 
the complaint was made in London, in 1806; conse- 
quently, the exclusion was enforced very soon after 
we took possession. i he question now is, upon what 
authority did the governor act in making this exclu- 
sion, and to what line did he extend il? Doubtiess 
by the order of his own government; but it is good to 
be certain; and in the case of Mr. Gaeenhow's over 
shadowing authority, backed as it is by the senator 


from Michigan, it becomes necessary tu prove every 


thing, even that a governor of upper Louisiana had 
the authority of. his government fur the boundaries 
of his province. Fortunately, the first governor of 
upper Louisiana was a man of letters as well as of 
the sword, and employed his leasure hours in draw- 
ing up a history of the country which he was sent to 
tovern. It was major A %s Studdard, who after- 
wards lost his life at Fort Meigs during the late war 
with Great Britain. In his useful work, modestly 
termed ‘'Skelches of Louisiana,” he thus speaks of the 
northern boundary ol his province: 

“The commerce of Crozat, by the terms of the 
patent, extended to the utmost li ait of Louisiana in 
thal quarter; which, by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
was hxed at the 49in degree.“ 


in bringing these before the British ministry for re- 
ought to be supposed to state his case as stron- 
truth and justice would alluw. He does so; but 
not strongly enough to deny the fact of the line of 
49° under the treaty of Uirecht. That line was dv- 
ing him all the mischief: the short remedy was to 
deny its existence, if it could be denied. O.: the 
contrary, he adinits the fact of former existence, and 
only argues against present existence, and present 
applicabiltty. His argument is, first, that the Irealy 
of Utrecht was not revived by the treaty of Amiens, 
of 1801; and, therefore, that it was abrogated by war; 
and, secondly, that the long occupation of the St. 
Peter's river, and of the Missouri above the Mandan 
villages, without objection from the Spaniards, was 
an admission of their right to trade in Louisiana, and 
conclusive upon the U. States. In a me 
morial to Lord Holland, io 1807, he presents these 
views at much length, and sustains them by argu 

ments of which these are specimens: 


“Understanding that you are at present engaged in 
settling with the American plenipotentiaries the 
boundaries between the province of Louisiana and 
the British American dominions, [ beg leave to call 
your attention to some suggestions. 2 * To the 
upper part uf Missouri Britain tras a preferable claim. 
About latitude 47 the British traders, coming in from 
the Hudson Bay territories, maintained a traffic with 
the Mandan Indians. These traders were the first Eu- 
ropeans who obtained any knowledge of the suurces 
of the Missouri, and they had laid down the course 
of the river fron the Mandans up to the Rocky 
Mountains, with great minuteness, many years be- 
fore the journey of Messrs, Lewis and Ciarke. The 
claim of Great Britain to the upper Missouri country 
is equally valid, and rests on the same ground as 
her clai: to Nootka Sound, and the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains on the Pacific ucean, 9 * s 
There are abundance of grounds for denying thai 
there are any rights in the American government to 
found its claim on the stipulations of the treaty of 
Utrecht ® © © The stipulations of the treaty of 
Utrecht, as to the limits of the Hudson Bay territo 
ries, do not bear at all upon the question. The limits 
fixed by that treaty were for Canada, not Louisiana. 

* œ Allow me only briefly to observe that the 
treaty of Utrecht, not having been renewed at the 
peace of Amiens, would not have been available 
evento France, if she had remained at peace with 
us and in possession of Louisiana.” 


Thus argues the Earl of Selkirk, admitting the 
fact of boundaries fixed under tlie treaty of Utrecht, 
and only arguing against the present existence and 
applicability of these boundaries. Lord Holland 
adopted none of these viows; he presented the paper 
without comment, to the American Ministers, who, 
in sending it home to their government, characteriz- 
ed it as an idle paper, and took no further notice 
of it. It was, in fact, an idle paper, but not quite idle 
enough, in any sense of the word, to deny the work 
of the commussaries under the treaty of Uirecht, 


But to go on with the proofs. 

In the year 1805, being the second year after the 
acquisition uf Louisiana, president Jefferson sent 
ministers to Madrid, (Messrs. Monroe and Charles 
Pinckney), to adjust the eastern and south western 
buundaries wilh her; and, in doing so, the principles 
which had governed the settlement of the northern 
boundary of the same province became a proper il 
lustration of their ideas. They quoted these princi- 
pies, and gave the line of Uirecht as the exumple; 
aud this to Don Pedio Cuvaflos, one of the most ac- 
complished statesmen of Hege. They say to him: 

‘Jt is believed thai this tf, cihle hes been admit- 
ted and acted ons. variawiy since ine discuvery of 
America, in respect to their pussessions there, by all 
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the European powers. It is particularly itlustrated 
by the stipulations of their most important treaties 
concerning those possessions, and the practice under 
them, viz. the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and that of 
Paris in 1763 In conformity with the tenth article 
of the first mentioned treaty, the boundary between 
Canada and iouisiana on the one side, and the Hud- 
son's Bay and Northwest Companies on the other, 
was established by com nissaries, by a line to com- 
mence at a cape or promontory on the ocean, in 580 
317 north latitude; to run thence, southwestwardly, to 
latitude 49 north from the equator; and along that 
line indefinitely westward. Sin-e that time, no at- 
tempt has been maida to extend the limits of Louis- 
iana or Canada to the north of that line, or of those 
compares to the south of it, by purchase, conquest, 
or grants from the Indians.” 


This is what Messrs. Monroe and Charles Pinckney 
said to Don Pedro Cevallos —a minister who must be 
supposed tu be as well acquainted with the treaties 
which settled the boundaries of the late Spanish 
province of Louisiana as we are with the treaties 
which settle the boundaries of the United States.— 
The line of Utrecht, and in the very words which 
carry it ſrom the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific 
ocean, and which confine the British ta the uorth, 
and the French and Spanish to the south of that line, 
are quoted to Mr. Cevallos as a fact which he and all 
the world knew. He received it as such; and thus 
Spanish authority comes in aid of Beitish, French, 
and A:nerican, to vindicate our rights and the truth 
of history. 


Mr. President, when a man is struggling in a just 
cause, he generally gets help, and often from unfore- 
seen and unexpected quarters. So it has happened 
with me in this affair of the Utrecht treaty. A great 
many hands have hastened to hear evidence of the 
truth in this case; and, at the head of these oppor- 
tune testimonies, I place the letter of a gentleman 
who, besides his own great authority, gives a re- 
ference to another, who, from his long political po- 
sition in our country, the powers of his mind, and the 
habits of his life, happens to be, of all living men, the 
one who can shed most light upon the subject. I 
speak of colonel! Timothy Pickeniog—the friend and 
companion of Washington—his quartermaster gene- 
ral during the war of the revolution—his postmaster 
general, secretary of war, and secretary of state, 
during his presidency—a member of this body at the 
time the treaty was ratified which made us a party to 
the treaty of Utrecht—and always a man to consider 
aud to understand what he was about. In fact, 
Washington wanted no other sort of men about him. 
The writer of this letter, (Timothy Pitkin, author of 
the work on Statistics,) on reading some talk here 
about the treaty of Utrecht, and seeing what Ick of 
information was in the American senate, Wrote a 
letter io a member of this body, (Mr. Webster) to 
give him his memoranda of that treaty some ſorty 
years ago, This letter is an invaluable testimony of 
the events io which it relates; it combines the leatie 
mony of two eminent men; and 1 send st to the se. 
cretary’s table to be read. It is dated Utica, New 
York, April 9, 1845: 

‘I perceive by the debates in the senate on the 
Oregon question, that in the decision of this import- 
ant subject, no litle stress is laid by some of its 
members on the line settled between France and 
England, under the treaty of Utrecht, ia 1713, and 
that by others it is contended that no evidence ace 
tually exists that such a seulement was made under 
that treaty. 


cI was somewhat surprised that gen. Cass should 
have ventured in a political speech, to have placed 
himself among the latter upon the statements of Mr. 
Greenhow, a clerk in the department of state. f 
have for a long time considered that this line was 
adjusted by commissioners appointed under that trea- 
ty; and in reading the speeches of Messrs. Cass and 
Benton, und your own significant questions on the 
subject, I thought proper to examine my documents 
and memorandums for some proof of the opinton I 
had thus formed. On such examination J found the 
following extract on this subject from Mr. Hut- 
chins’ Historical Narrative and ‘Topographical De- 
scriptions of Louisiana and West Florida, printed at 
Philadelphia in 1784. 


“After stating the grant to Crozal, of Louisiana, 
Hutchins who was then, I bel.eve, geographer to the 
the United States, proceeds to say: As to Canada, or 
New France, the French court would scarcely ad- 
‘mit it had any other northern boundary than the pole, 
‘The avidity of Great Britain was equal; but France 
‘having been unfortunate im ine war of 1710, the 
‘northern boundary of Canada was fixed by treaty of 
‘Utrecht in 1713. It assigns Mew Britain and Hud- 
‘son’s Bay, on the north of Canada, to Great Britains 
‘and commissioners afterwards on both sides, ascere 
tained the limits, by an imaginary line running from a 
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Lese or promoniory in New Britain, on the Atlantic 
‘ocean, in fifty degrees north latitude, then south- 
‘west to the Lake Misgasing, or Mistassin; from 
‘thence further southwest direct to the latitude of 
‘forty-nine degrees. Ail the lunds to the north of the 
‘imaginary iine being assigned to Great Britain, and 
“all soutliward of that line, to as far as the river St 
‘Lawrence, to the French. These were at that 
‘time,’ he adds, ‘the true limits of Louisiana and 
Canada, Crozat’s Grant not subsisting long after the 
‘death of Louis XIV.“ 

“The above extract is taken from a long commu- 
nication made to Mr. Jefferson, by colonel Picker- 
ing, on the 18th January, 1804, when the treaty of 
Mr. King, and of boundaries, was under considera- 
tion; and of course after our purchase of Louisiana. 
I presume, there{ure, it is correct, though relati tee to 
King's treaty some diff-rence of opinion existed be 
tween Jefferson and Pickering. | have been unable, 
in this place, to have access to this work of Hutch- 
ins; ıt was, no doubt, well known to Mr. Jefferson. 

»Im not able to inform you whether he answer- 
ed. in +riting, the above communicatio: of colonel 
Pickerinn; tut from his deolaration made to me and 
Olbers, on the “3! of January, 1806, he then fully 
believes nis pne to nave been thus settled, in pur- 
Stance ol tie ces uty on Utrecht 

“At that time, conversing with me and others, al 
a dinner party, on the favorite subject of Lewis & 
Clark’s expedition to the Pacific, he declared, (ac- 
cording to my memorandum made at the lime, ) 
‘That by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, between the 
English and French, the line between Louisiana and 
the English country was settled in latitude 49°; and 
that this was the reason why, in our treaty with the 
English, in 1783, our northern boundary was placed 
at the Lake of the Woods, which was in latitude 49a. 

Not having seen Hvtchins mentioned, or referred 
to in this debate, I have been induced to send you 
this extract from him, and also my above memoran- 
dum, to bring the same to your notice and recollec- 
tion, (valeat quantum velere potest.)” 

This is the letter of Mr. Pitkin, with the extracts 
from Mr. Pickering. It is not in the recollection of 
an old man, but the written down account of what 
he saw and knew forty years ago, and written down 
at a time when he saw and knew if It is full and 
complete to the point in question. The reference to 
Hutchins’ historical narrative, and topographical 
description of Louisiana is correct. The work is 
not in our library, but several friends have sent me 
copies of it from different parts of the United States, 
and, on comparison, I find Mr. Pickering’s extract 
to be true toa leiter. The reference of Mr. Pitkin 
to what passed, in his presence, at Mr. Jeflerson's 
table, in 1806, in relation the Luke of the Woods, 
recalls a fact which ought to be taught in the schools, 
to the little girls, in their tiny geographies, instead 
of being disputed by bearded men in the American 
senate. That lake, for an hundred and thirty years, 
has been a landmark among nations, for more than 
sixty yeara—froin the date of our national existence 
—it has been a prominent mark in our national 
boundaries. The treaty of Utrecht made it so; and 
he that does not know this great historical incident 
may find it out by tasting the intellectual ermb which 
fell from Mr. Jefferson’s table in 1806, and which 
Mr. Pitkin has preserved for a feast this day in the 
American senate. Mr. Jefferson's table was one ut 
which something else besides the body was fed. I 
was never at it but once, and then I sat there five 
hours, not for the Burgundy, which was, in fact— 
what a certain American minister said of the king of 
Portugal’s dinner, “excellent,” but for the cunversa- 
tion, which was divine. And now I will say that ] 
saw Mr. Pickering once, aud under circumstances to 
remember him also. Ii was at the extra session of 
congress, in 1813—he u member of the house of re- 
presentatives, I a looker-on frons the hot and suffu- 
cating gallery, better paid for my sutlerance than 
those who are listening to me now. | saw an aged 
man, always in bis seat, always alieniive, aivays 
Fespectiul. The decor um of bm conduct struck me; 
I inquir. d his aue; it turacd out to be one who bad 
beeu formed in the schoui of Wastington, of whom 
Tknew but tutte cp to that time but through the 
medium of pariy “ulchwords, and of whom | then 
said, that, af evenis seauld ever make me a mei- 
ber of congress, 1 should love to imitate the de- 
corum. 


The line of Utrecht ia termed, by Mr. Pickering, 
an img ina: y nne, hat is correct. Ii was never 
run, nor intended tu be run, nor possible tu run.— 
The treaty required ii tu be determined; und it wae 
determined by astronomical poisis and imes and by 
geographical features—the high lands parting tau 
systems Of Waters—thuse of Huurun’ Bay and those 
ot the Canadian Lakes. And here L can say there 
were two sets uf boundaries tu be esiabusheo twiet 
this dau. es treaty of Utrecht: une uu the nui. h o. Ca- 
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nada, which was done as stated in tbe year limited, 
the other on the south of Canada. between Acadia 
and the British colonies on the Atlantic, for which 
no ti ue was limited, and -which was never done — 
Confounding these two sets of boandaries, one of 
which was determined and the other not, may have 
led some minds into error—those minds which can- 
not apply words to things. 

Mr. Pitkin, in his letter, speaks of a long commu- 
nication made by col. Pickering on the 18th of Jan. 
1804, to Mr. Jefferson, when the treaty of Mr. King 
was under consideration, and after the purchase of 
Louisiane. Without doubt that was the identical 
paper transmitted by Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, 
with his official despatch to that minister of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1804, as “a paper stating the authority on 
which the decision of the commissioners under the treaty 
of Utrecht rests, and the reasoning opposed to the con- 
struction making the 49th degree of latitude the northern 
boundary of Louisiana.” | mentioned that paper once 
before, when it was pretty well cried down by the 
senator from Michizan, (Mr. Cass ) I mention it 
now again, under better auspices, and with hopes of 
heiter results. The author is found, and found where 
he ought to be, among those who feared the effects 
of rejecting the fifth article of Mr. Rufus King’s 
treaty of 1803. That treaty settled our whole nor- 
thern boundary with Great Britain, from Passama- 
maquoddy bay to the Lake of the Woods, and to the 
head of the Mississippi. The fifth article of it brought 
the line from the loke, by the shortest course, to the 
Mississippi: it closed up the long standing controversy 
about the course of thatline. Now, it happens that 
the treaty for the purchase of Louisiana was nego- 
tiated in Paris about the game time that Mr. King’s 
treaty was negotiated in London, and without his 
knowledge. The two treaties arrived in the United 
States together—went to the senate together, with a 
strong recommendation from Mr. Jefferson to reject 
the fifth article of Mr. King's treaty, because the 
acqguisilion of Louisiana gave us a new line from the 
Lake of the Woods which would run clear north of 
the head of the Mississippi, preventing the British 
from getting to the river, and thereby rendering nu 
gatory the treaty stipulations of 1783 and 1794 which 
gave them a right to ils navigation. 


The maintenance of this new line, which was not 
only io protect the Mississippi river, but all Louis- 
iana, from British ingression, was a primary object 
of Mr. Jefferson; and for that purpose the rejection 
of the filth article of Mr. King’s treaty became in- 
dispensable. The New England senators dreaded 
the loss of the whole treaty if the fifth article was 
expunged; nine of them voted against the striking 
out; and it was while this treaty was under conside- 
ration in the senate that Mr. Pickering, one of the 
nine, communicated this p#per io Mr. Jefferson, not 
at all denying the 49th parallel us the line of Utrecht, 
but arguing sgainst the construcuon which would 
now make that line the northern boundary of Louis- 
jana. The tenor of his argument is nol given; pos- 
sibly the earl of Selkirk fel) upon some parts of it 
in his memorial to Lord Hotland, when he supposed 
it to be abrogated by war, and superceded by the 
connivance of ibe Spantards in permitting the British 
to occupy the whole left flank of Louisiana as low 
down in places as 45°, Mr Jefferson adhered to his 
new hne. The filth article was struck out. The 
v. hole treaty was risked and lost, aid it was forty 
years afterwards, and we all know with what angry 
discussions, with what dangers of war, with what 
expense of money in calling cut troops, this lo g 
contested boundary was at lust established. Ali this 
was risked, all this was encountered to save the line 
of Utrecht! Yet we now find that line denied, and 
all the organs, great and su:all, blowing aaay with 
might and main to swell the loud notes of denial, and 
to drown the voice which speaks up for the truth. 


Several copies of Hutchins’ geographical work 
have been sent to me, all containing the words trans 
cribed to Mr. Pickering. Other works have also 
been sent me. | have wore materiaj on hand than ! 
can use, and must limit myself to a brief selection. 
Among these books sent me is one of special authy 
rity—the geographical werk of ‘Pho: as Jeffreys, 
ery. geographer to bis royal highness the prince of 
Wales, printed atthe corner f St Martin's Lane, 
near Charing Cross, London. A D. 1753. This royal 
geographer, who would hatdsy curtail the fair pro- 
portions of the domimous to Whose heir apparent 
(afterwards George III.) Le was audressing his work, 
thus speaks of the line which parts the British Hud- 
son bay and the French Cauadian possessions: 

“Beginning at Davis’ inlet, on the east coast of 
Labrador or New Britain, in the latitude ol about 56 
degrees; and drawing it with a curve through the 
Lake Abnibis, down to the 49:l degree of latitude; 
frome thence to be continued tu Le Horthu er, ocean, 
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Mr. Jeffreys adds to this description of the line of 
Utrecht, remarks upon the same line as laid down 
D'Anville, the royal French geographer, points out 
what he deems erroneous in it, and takes credit to 
himself in making ıt more favorable to the French 
than the French had made tt to themselves. The 
latitude of 49 to the western ocean is his Inmit of the 
British possessions. 


l have said that more material has been furnished 
to me than [ can use. Among these | must acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Mr. Edmund J. Forstall, of N. 
Orleans, a man of letters, and who sends me a ree 
ference to Postlethwait’s Commercial Dictionary, 
which in fact, is the dictionary of Savary, Inspector 
General of French Manufactures and Commerce in 
the time of Louis the Fifteenth, and whose work was 
done into English, with improvements by Mr. Mala- 
ch Postiethwait, whose name it bears with English 
readers. This dictionary of Savary contains, in the 
bods of the work, the description of the Utrecht line 
as shown on the maps, and thus gives authority for 
what appears there. . F 

Another contribution which I have pleasure to 
acknowiedge, is from a gentleman of Baltimore, for- 
merly of the house of representatives, (ir. Kenne- 
d\), who gave me an extract from the journal of the 
British house of commons, March Sth, 1714, direct- 
ing a writ to be issued for electing a burgess in the 
place of Frederick Herne, e«q. who, since his elece 
tion, hath accepted,‘as the journal says, the office of 
one of his majesty’s commussaries for treating with 
commissaries on the partof France for settling the 
trade between Great Britain and France. The same 
entry occurs at the same time with respect to James 
Murray, esq. and sir Joseph Martyn. The 10th article 
of the treaty of Utrecht applies to limits in North 
America, the eleventh aod fifteenth to commerce; 
and these commissaries were appointed under some 
or all of these articles. Others might have been ap- 
pointed by the king, and not mentioned in the jour- 
nals, as not being members of parliament whose va- 
cated seats were to be filled. All three of the articles 
of the treaty were equally obligatory for the appoint- 
ment of commissaries; and here is proof that three 
were appointed under the commercial articles. 


One more piece of testimony and | have done.— 
And, first, a little statement to introduce it. We all 
know that in one of the debates which took place in 
the British house of commons on the Ashburton trea- 
iy. and after that treaty bad been ratified and past 
recall, mention was made of a certain map called 
the King’s map, which had belonged to the late king, 
(George III.) and hung in tis library during his life- 
time, and afterwards in the foreign office, from which 
said office the said map silently disappeared about 
the time of the Ashburton treaty, and which certajn- 
ly was not before our senate at the time of the ratifi- 
cation of that treaty. Well, the member who men- 
tioned it in parliament said there was a Hong ced 
line upon it, about the tenth of ao inch wide, running 
all along where the Americans said the true bounda- 
ry was, wilh these words written along it in four 
places in king George's hand writing: ‘* This: is Os- 
wald’s line,” meaning, it is the line of the treaty of 
peace negotiated by Mr. Oswald on the British side, 
and therelore called Oswald's line. 


Now, what I have to say ts this: That whenever 
this royal map shall emerge from its retreat and re- 
sume ita place in the foreign office, on it will be 
(uund another strong red line about the tenth of an 
inch wide, in another place, with these words writ- 
ten on it: Boundaries between the British and French 
possessions in America “as fired by the treaty of Ul- 
recht.” To compiete this last and crowning piece of 
testimony, I have tu add that the evidence of it is in 
the departinent of stale, as is nearly lie whole of the 
evidence which ] have used in crushing this ple pou- 
dre insurrection—*‘this puddie lune reb: liun —ugainst 
ihe truth and majesty vi History, Wich, beginning 
with a clerk in the department vf slate, spread lo all 
the organs, big and little; ten lenched the senaty of 
the United States, held divideu empire in this cham- 
ber for four months, aud now dies the death of the 
ridiculous. 


2 have now got to the end of the errors which 1 pro- 
pose to correct at the present time. J have cun-umed 
the day in getting ready to speak —in clearing away 
the rubbish which had been piled up in my path. Ou 
another day if the senate pleases, I will gv to work 
on the Oregon question, aud endeavor to show how 
far we shall be right, and how far we may be wrong 
in exercising the jurisdiction and suvereignty which 
this bill proposes, (which 19 not a copy of the British 
act, but goes far beyond 11), over an undefined extent 
of territory, to which we know there are conflicting 
claims. Light upon tis point, at this time, may be 
of service to our country; and 1 mean to discharge 


of all consequences io 
myself. z 
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On the 4th inst. in-the 


FINANCES FOR THE WAR. 
United States sencte— . 

Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, (chairman of the com- 
mittee on finances,) offered two resolutions, calling 
upon the president to communicate to the senate the 
amount of available funds for the ensuing fiscal year, 
—the probable expenses of a vigorous prosecution of 


ine war with Mexico.—the means relied upon for! the heavy privations, which, illy able as many of them 
; hat were the views | ^re to bear these new exactions, niey 
1 


raising the requisite revenue,—W x y 
of the government in reference to duties to be deriv- 
ed from imports whilst in a state of war,—whether 
a loan was contemplated, —and, in short, information 
in reference to the state of the finances, with a view 
to the prosecution of the war. i 

No objections being made, the resolutions were 
adopted. l 

On motion of Mr. Critrennen, the resolutions 
were afterwards reconsidered. His object was to 
have the enquiry made rather more comprehensive. 
As adopted they looked only to a modification of the 
tariff, as a means for an increase of the revenue.— 
He wished to add and other purposes. —30 as to eh- 
cit the president’s general views as to the requisite 
increase of revenue. 

Mr. Wessrer, was anxious that the attention of 
government should be directed to the fact, that the 
money market was greatly embarrassed. The trans- 
fer of so large an amount of funds in specie, by land, 
to N. Orleans, as was now required there, would be 
difficult, and the sadden abstraction of funds from 
places where they had been deposited would occa- 
sion a deal of mischief. Whether treasury drafts 
Ought to be issued—or what measure for relief would 
meet the views of those who had the country in 
charge, was a matter of profound interest. He re- 
spectiully enquired of the chairman of the commit- 
tee on finances, if anything was to be done towards 
relieving the exchanges, now so unequal? 

Mr. Lewis, knew of no changes in the present 
mode of conducting the transfers. 

Mr. Caruoun, did not like that one senator should 
catechise another. The embarrassments spoken of 
were incident to, and necessary to a state of war.— 
Exchanges were against New York and in favor of 
New Orleans, and that was the cause. It could hot 
be avoided by a national bank, or in any other way. 

Mr. Wessrer, said that the government might af- 
ford relief by a proper administration of the exist- 
ing laws, or by framing new ones. If be was called 
upon to point out the means of relief he should sug- 
gest a small issue of treasury notes, the effect of 
which would be to allay alarm, to increase confi- 
dence, to facilitate exchanges. It would not be ne- 
cessary in doing this to rely upon treasury notes for 
the support of the war. All that would be necessary 
would be to aid the government itself by a transfer 
of its funds in the available means of treasury drafts. 

Mr. Simmons, of R. Island, concurred in this, and 
thought it a practical remedy for relief. 

Mr. Nil Es, of Conn., was for a vigorous applica 
tion of the sub-treasury bill, and that was his means 
of relief. 

Mr. Davie, was glad that the resolution had been 
brought forward. It was time that the policy of the 
administration was made known in reference to the 
existing war. The policy laid out by the president 
and his friends six months since was in reference to 
a time of peace, and not to such a moment as the 

resent. ; 

After further decate the resolutions were deferre’) 
until next day, when— , ; 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, offered an additional enquiry, by 
way of amendment, and the whole were adopted 
without further debate. 

The financial views entertained by the government 
will no doubt be communicated accordingly. 


Tne sinews oF wan. The New York Morning News, 

a leading friend of the administration, discuster, in a 
long article, the probable cost of the Mexican wer, and 
the means by which the money is to be obtained. ‘The 
ten millions already appropriated, it admute, are only a 
beginning, and fifty millions more must belore long tot- 
low suit—and possibly another fifty millions must be ad- 
d d tothe amount befure a glimpse uf the spires of the 
Mexican cathedral will be caught by the American cun- 
queror! How shall the money be raised? Loans, it entire- 
ly disapproves. ‘reusury notes can only be issued to n 
—Timited amount; aud we are informed by the “News” 
that the secretary of the treasury has estimated that the 
business of the country will stand an issue of about 
thirty millions, and, what is more important, that this is 
the plan tu be brought forward by the administration. 
The only other plan is by a direct tar, unless indeed 
Secretary Walker's idea of an increased revenue from 
imports, to result from the reduction of the tariff, should 
be realized! Even in that case, however, so inadequate 
would be the revenue, the federal tax-gatherer must 
soon be among the people. We do not doubt, any more 
than the News, that the patriotic citizens of the country 
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will cheerfully submit to any demand upon their purse now on the frontier are stated to appreaeh half a 
necessary to sustain the honor and tu vindicate the rights million af dare ner day, rather an over estimate no 
of the country. But that paper may be assured, tuat, | doubt, bit vet the N mnst be h 

after the danger shall have pass d away, ihe tax-payers Bae ete m eavy, 
will not fail to enquire whether this war might not nave 
been averted, without a sacrifice of either our rights or 
our honor. by a wise and judicious course of conduct 
on the part of the executive whether he has not need- 
lessly pl nged us into hostilitizs, without consulting the 
war-making power, and thereby subjected the people to 


Henry Cay, Jun., son of Henry Cray, of Ashland 
Kentucky; a son of Mr. Critrennen, U. States 
Senator from Kentucky; the youngest son of Daum.. 
Wessrer, with the approbation of his father, U. 8. 
Senator from Massachusetts is raising, volunteer 


will nevertheless, company in that state, for army of invasion. 


so long as they may be necessary, cheertully submit to. 
If this tremendous military force, and thie immense 
expenditure, are demanded by a war with so feeble a 
power as Mexico too, the people may be reasonably ex- 
pected io count the cast of a war with a nation so form- 
idable as Great Britain, for the purpose of acquiring 
ossession of a region of country so remote and value- 
ess as that part of Oregon between the parallel of 49 
and 54 40; the title to which, instead of being clear and 
unquestionable,” as Mr. Polk asserted with as much 
dogmatism as ignorance of its history, is shown by Mr. 
Benton to be in Great Britain! They will sce that there 
is something in war besides “glory;” and that. severe as 
rust be the exactions upon the peuple to which it must 
lead, that is not by any means the greatest of ite evils— 
among which may be regarded the strengthening ofthe 
arm of the general government at the expense of the 
rights of the people and of the states, and indefinitely 
enlarging the power and patronage of that branch of it, 


(he executive,) from the usurpations and misconduct of 


which have sprung all the mischiefs that for twenty 
years past have scourged the country. 
{Richmond Whig, 
The New York Courier, in its money article written to 
gu out by the steamer for Liverpool, says: The policy 
of the administration, as to providing meuns for the large 
military and naval preparations in progress, and in con- 
templation, is not yet disclosed. The appropriations ac- 
tually made over and above the ordinary expenditures 
are— 
For paying and equipping 


volunteers, $10,000,000 
Fur additional estimates 
of army proper, 2 000,000 
7 $12,000,000 


If the report of the naval committee of the house of 


representatives shall find favor, as seeme probable, which 
recommends the building immediately of twelve steam 
vessels of war of different sizes, there will be added to 
the above amount seven millions more. It is estimated 
that there may be about fen millions surplus on hand: 
this would leave a deficiency of nine millions, io be pro- 
vided for by taxes, by loans, or by the iseue of treasury 
notes—by either, or all. If reliance is to be had upon 
loane, they can only be negotiated on advantageous 
terms, by making provision at the same time by a speci- 
fic pledge of funds for the payment of interest and the 
gradua rerempon of the principal. As they must be 
negotiated at home—recourse to Europe being under- 
stood as hopeless— there, will, perhaps, be less hewitation 
in resorting to the necessary taxation, when it is known 
that iu proceeds nre to be kept at home and not paid to 
foreign stuckholders. In any event, however, if the go- 


vernment expenses shall be considerably augmented, 
the present prices of United States securiiies must go 


considerably lower.“ 


The New York Journal of Commerce, of Saturday, 
P. M. says: Money has become scarce again, and the 
offerings at the banks are larger than can be done.”— 
The Mexican war has produced general derangement, 
be but tempurary even if the 
war should be continued. The number of vessels at 


though perhaps it woul 


New Orleans is small; and this, in connexion with sume 
apprehension about privateers, makes freights extremely 
high from all southern ports. The usual credits given 
to the south have also been withdrawn, so that bills are 
dishonored though accompanied with bills of lading.— 
Our merchants being unwilling for a commission to in- 
cur the possible hazard of the ocean, thuugh ihe gene- 
ral belief is that the precarious character of the war and 
the great difficulties about privateering, will prevent any 
enterprises of thet sort. The regular circulation of pro- 
duce and merchandise is fur the present to a great ex- 
tent suspended, and this embarrasses remittances and 
sv creates an unexpected demand upon the banks. In 
the actual state of things, the transaeiions in stock ure 
very small, und at low rates. The demand for manu- 
factured goods is quite limited, and prices are declining. 
All sorts of bread stuffs and provisions are also heavy 
and luw in prices. There is nowhere the slightest syin 
tum of speculation. Prudence and caution preside in 
mercantile affairs, though there is no painful anxiety 
about them from any source.” 

ATLARTIC STEANERS. The British government have 
just cuntracted with companies fur a steamer to leave 
Liverpool for the United States every Saturday, and to 
leave Boston and New York alternately, every Satur- 
day, for Liverpool. 

3 Overwhelmed with articles, that ought to be 
inserted, many of them of primary interest, it is 
difficult to select. We have a number of columns in 
type, waiting for room, each one seeming to demand 
immediate insertion, amongst them the Volunteer“ 
movements, in all directions. Six thousand Volunteers 
were stated to have reached Point Isabel within a few 
days past. The disbursements required for the army 


Gen. Scorr ann Gen. Gatnes.—A warm de- 
bate took place in the U. S. senate yesterday, on 
General Cass’ resolution calling for information és 
to Gen. Gaines’ authority for calling out troops, 
appointing officers, &c. Mr. Revyerpor Jounson, of 

aryland, Mr. Jonnson, of Lonisiana, Mr. Sevier, 
Gen. Houston, and other senators vindicated Gen. 
Gaines. Mr. Wesster was not disposed to imply 
any censure on Gen. Gaines until more information 
was obisined. He rather vindicated Gen. Gaines. A 
sharp pass took piace between Mr. Webster and Rev- 
erdy Johnson, and in which Mr. Archer, Mr. Man- 
gum, and other senators partook as to how far the con- 
stitution and laws might be dispensed with, by mri- 
tary commanders. The dispute between the execu- 
tive and General Scorr, as to the command of the 
army of invasion, was alluded to in the course of 
the discussion, and a call for the correspondence in 
that case was added to Gen. Cass’ resolution. Mr. 
Catuoun moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. This motion was negatived—yeas 11, nays 
34. The resolutions were then adopted. 


THE ANTI-PROTECTION TARIFF BILL, it is said is to 
be tuken up in the house of representatives on Mon- 
day week, a caucus of the members of congress 
friendly to the administration, held a few evenin 
since, having so determined. The members from 
Pennsylvania, and part of those from New Yoik and 
from the eastern states did not attend the caucus. ' 

The “Union” has a large portion of its columbs 
occupied daily, with articles in favor of repealing 
the existing tariff and is exceedingly urgent upon 
congress for early and decisive action upon the sub- 


ject. 


Appropriations. For civil and diplomatic expenses, 
for the year to end 30th June, 1847, made in the bill 
which has passed the house of representatives, and 
is now before the senate, amounts to $3,505,491. 


Business cincLes. American provisions in England, 
are rapidly winning their way to favor. At first they 
touched them very dnintily, as donbiing whether the 
were nice enough for European palates. Next the ob- 


jection was to that want of sc ence in cutting and carve 


ing, Which Dr. » £0 ulten censured Captain Jaak 
rb uae tor being guilty of, when fighting these same 
Englishmen. Having duly lectured and even turulshed 
Operators to cut according to Gunter, Amer.can hams 
and rounds, &c., proncunced eatable at first, are found 
to be capital at last, and John Bull is smacking his lips 
with a zest that indicates some taste. Witmer & Smiths 
circular, says: Nearly all kinds of Irish provisions tave 
given way during the past few duys, caused in a great 
measure, by the immense arrivals froin the U. States, 
and still more from the superior quality of the American 
articles. The provision trade with the Union promisca 
to become one of the greateat importance. The provi- 
sions ore now cured in a style which hits ihe palate of 
John Bull, and increased popularity and better prices is 
the result.” i 


Bread stuffs. The grain trade both in London and 
Liverpool, was exceedingly depressed when the Hiber- 
nia left. It is estimated that there was in Liverpool on 
the 19th ult. eight million bushels of foreign wheat, vn- 
der lock, and 395.000 barrels of ſoreizn flour, neariy all 
American. During the six duys preceding the 5. h of 
May, twenty grain laden vessels passed the Sound und 
Belt ior England. l 

On ihe IIth May, the London corn market opened 
exceedingly dull. A reduction of 43. to 5s. per quarter 
had to be submitted to before millers would purchase at 
all. Atthe market of the 18th. a further reduction of 
frum one to two shillings per quarter was submitted to. 
At Live poal, 1.000 barrels of western states flour was 
forced off on the [8ih at 258. 6d. 1 

The average price of Wheat. for the six weeks ending 
May Sih, was 563., uf oats, 233. Id.; rye 336. 7d.; our, 


The grain markets on the continent of Europe are 
quoted dull, und pie receeding, except at Dantzic, 
where holders hold on to former pric-s. e see it BULL- 
ed that five cargoes of Indian corn, in all, about 5,000 
qre. had eailed from the Danube for England, up to the 
23d April. 


Cotton, had again advanced from zd. to id, per pound, 
from the time the Grea! Britain left Lwerpool on the 4th 
May to the 19th. The sn les of the week amounted to 
53,380 bales, of which 17,400 American was taken on 
speculation. - i : 
rices. We find quoted, May 15th, including 400 
American at 4d. to 6jd.; 160 Pernam and Maracaibo, 
43d. to 4td.; 400 Egypnan, 6d. to 6$d.; 200 Surata 21d. 
to 3id.; and 30 Sea Islands, 12d. to 13d. l 


Armeongst the Volunteers for the Army, are noticed 
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RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

- - A debate occurred in the United States senate, on 
: ‘Wednesday, 10th inst., upon the subject of the dif- 
‘ference between that body and the house of repre- 
sentatives, as to the number of major generals and 
sSbeigadier generals which should be appomted for and 
“during the war with Mexico, and the number to be 
discharged at the termination of that war. 


Mr. Aten, eheirman of the committee on foreign 
‘relations, proposed to strike out the words, the con- 
‘clusion of the war with Mexico” end insert “upon 
tthe restoration of peste.” He did nat regard the 
er with Mentou as the oniy wer we m have — 
‘Our Oregon difficulties were not settled. Good men 
and wise men had told us that Eagland would fight 
for the strip of country between 49 and 54 40. If 
80, would she not much sooner fight for the fine 
country of the Californias. He was against dis- 
banding the aa! until he knew the end of the Ore- 

‘gon question. It was the duty of senators to look 
acts in the face, and he ealled upon them to bs pre- 
pared for the worst. 

Such remarks, from the chairman of the senate’s 
committee on foreign retations, (usually tha organ of 
the administration in that body,) would, under com- 
mon circumstances, be locked upon as very porien- 

tous. 

Mr. Moreweap was making some observations on 
' the subject, either in reply to or after Mr. Allen, 

when, | ö 
Tun PRRSIDENT or THE SENATE announced A 
message from the President.” 

Mr. Monanrap. Is it an executive message? 


Tue Pagsipent replied that it was. 
A motion was made and carried to go into execu- 
tive session. | 
Mr. Sevier. (Audibly.) Now fiſty- ſour forties, 
ome up to the scratch.” 
„„ The executive session was protracted to a late 
hour, on Wednesday, and was resumed on Thurs- 
ay. ; 
l j $s the message was confidential, nothing certain, 
. of course, is known of its purport, but the general 
impression is, that it embraced certain overtures, not 
. exactly formal propositions, but an inquiry on the 
part of tbe British minister, Mr. Paxewnam, wheth- 
| er, it a proposition to settle the Oregon difficulty, by 
recognizing the 49° as the division line between the 
United States and Great Britain, giving Vancouver's 
Island to the latter, and leaving to both countries 
_ the navigation and harbors of the straits of Fuca 
and of the Columbia river for a certain number 
of yeats.—iſ now offered by Great Britaid, whether 
_ it would be accepted by the United States. 
The president, it is rumored, has communicated 
a this inquiry to the senate, for their advice in the pre- 
8. 
Ie these rumors prove to be well founded, we shall 
» very speedily have an adjustment of our disputes 
„ with Great raan, The propositions are substan- 
„ tielly the same that have repeatedly been offered to 
the British government by successive administrations 
of the United States, and have been as often rejected. 
One difficulty suggests itself in this process. Ac- 


t 
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n ganductmg negotiations with foreign powers. In 


„framing the different departments of the government 
and apportioning to each their appropriate powers 


+ ead duties, one of the highest prerogatives as well as 
' greatest responsibilities entrusted do the executive 


„ DEPARTMENT, was that of the 1WITIATION of the trea ; 


ty making power. This prerogative was intrepidly 
asserted . by President Wauindrox, 


„ during his administration, most fortunately for the 
. country, and we know of no attempt at departure 
If the reports 
, $a circulation, and which are repeated so generally 
-, @0 to command belief, be true, the president, instead 


from his example, until the present. 


of maintaining this prerogative, so essential to an 


executive department, and 33 Presipznt conduct- 
n the negotiation with a foreign power, would 
„ nem to be seeking to evade that duty,—-we will not 
gay, shrinks from the . of the office he 

s upon the senate to direct 

premises. The ia cestainly reversing the; The Right Hon, Ricuaap 


„ entrusted with, and oa) 
in in the 
Vou. XX. Sie. 5. 
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eprding to our system of government, the president 
of the United States is charged with the duty of 


ome — 


order of thinge—unhinging the regular operation of 
the departments of government, and might prove a 
very dangerous precedent. Whether the senate will 
undertake to assume the new duties ard responsibili- 
ties which it proposes to devolve upon them,—nous 
verrons. À 


THE UNITED STATES AND G. BRITAIN. 

ILLEGAL Dorixs—MxssAox, transmitted by the Pres- 
ident of the U. States to Congress. 

Wasuiworon, May 28, 1846. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit a copy of a note under date the 26th inet, 
from the envoy extraordinary and minister - 
tary of her Britannie majesty to the Secretary of 
State, communicating a despatch, under date the 4th 
instant, received by him from her Majesty's principal 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs. From these 
it will be seen that the claims of the two governments 
upon each other for a return of duties which had been 
levied in violation of the commercial convention of 
1815 have been finally and satisfactorily adjusted.— 
In making this communication, I deem it proper to 
express my satisfaction at the prompt manner in 
which the British government has acceded to the 

tion of the Secretary of State for a speedy 
termination of this affair. JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasninerow, May 26, 1846. 

Sir: With reference to what has passed upon the 
subject of the mutual settlement of claims on account 
of alleged infractions on the part of Great Britian and 
the United States respectively, of the commercial con- 
vention of 1815, and more particularly to the note 
which T had the honor to receive from you on this sub- 
ject on the 18th of the present month, I have now the 
honor to enclose you a copy of a despatch which I 
have received from her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for foreign affairs, from which you will see, 
sir, that her Majesty's government have not hesitatpd 
to accede to the wishes of the United States govern- 


the United States. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servent, 
R. PAKENHAM. 
The Hon. James Bucwanan, &. 


(Enclosuse.] Forsson orrice, May 4, 1846. 

Sin: On receipt of your despatch of the 26th of 
February last, respecting the proposed mutual settle- 
ment of claims on account of alleged infractions on 
the part of both Great Britian and the United States, 
of the commercial convention of 1845, being anxious 
to give to the government of the United States a proof 
of our sincere desire to meet their wishes, I recom- 
mended to the lords commissioners of her majesty’s 
treasury to adopt the suggestion made to you by the 
United States Secretary of State, and to carry at once 
into effect that part of the arrangment which concerns 
Great Britian, and which relates to the rough rice 
claimants. 

I have now the satisfaction to acquaint you that I 
have received a letter from the treasury, stating that 
their lordships have acquiesced in the above recom- 
mendation, and that they will give directions for the 
payment of the several claimants on account of the 
duties leviedon rough rice, imported into this country 
from the United States. — , 

In communicating this decision to the American 
Secretary of State, you will state that her majesty’s 
government have adopted it in full reliance upon the 
readiness of the United States government to satisfy 
the countervailing claims advanced by her majesty's 
government for restitution of the excess of duties lev- 
ied in the United States on certain British goods ship- 
ped prior to the Ist of September, 1842, so soon 
those claims shall have been produced and investiga- 
ted. IL am, &. ABERDEEN. 
Paxgwnam, Ke. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


QrHIGHLY IMPORTANT. ACCEPTANCE ` 


OF MR. PAKENMAM’S OREGON PROPOSI- 
TION ADVISED BY THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 3 i i 


Intelligence has just reached us from Washiagton, 
announcing that by a vote of only seven dissenting voi. 
ces, the senate last evening advised the President to ae · 
cept the prepositions offered by the British minister fog 
the settlement of Oregon. l 

The people of both countries, the Christian family, 
have cause of solemn thankfulness in, that the horrors 
of war are averted, and the bleesings of pesce restored, 


: Gewena, Ganves.—The course pursued by Gen. 
Gaines in calling out maa ey en li Officers, &c., 
has warm advocates. the debate which took 
place in the United Statee-senate on Friday last, he 
was advocated by senators belonging to both parties, 
and as warmly censured by senators belonging to 
both parties. The debate was certainly premature 
and had better be forgotten than registered. 
The information called for has been commuicated, 
and will speedily be published. Readers will be 
competent to judge from the documents. They speak 
intelligibly enough for themselves. 


The legislature of J.ouisiana, on the 29th ult., 
passed, by acclamatica, resolutions of “thanka” to 
General Gaines, for his general military conduct, 
and especially “for his unfaltering devotion to the 
interest of his country, and the honor and glory of 
the national flag throughout the course of the dit- 
culties of our federa! government with Mexico.” 

The New Orleans papers also warmiy vindicate 
General Gaines, and severely censure the admin- 
istration for their treatment of the gallant old sol- 
dier.“ The Bee, referring to what it oalls secreta- 
ry Mancr’s “gratuitous god wanton insult’? effered 
io General Gaines, in enslosing to him ina blank 
envelope the letters to governors of certain states, 
enantermanding some of his requisitions, says: “This 
final achievement is a copestone tothe BTYO- 
ture of his brilliaal feet in admira- 
bie keeping with bis splendid and useful career 
Truly honorable, magnanimous, and high handed 
in this last exploit. The insolence of office never 
conceived or profitted by a finer opportunity for 
putting a gross indignity upon a brave and chivalrous 
soldier.” 

A letter from New Orleans says: ‘The ‘disband. 
ed mounted gun-men, which were being raised un- 
der Colonel Lafayette Saunders, and who had been 
at great expense in procuring equipments, &c., 
have held several meetings to express their ind§ 
nation at the conduct of the war department, in re- 
jecting their serfiges. Their disappoimtment seems 
to have been very great, and they express it in no 
measured terms. : * 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S OFFICIAL REPORTS, of the bat- 
tles of the Sth and 9th of May, have been received 
at Washington, but not yet published. Despatches 
from him dated Matamoros, 18th, 20th, Qist, and 
24th May, giving an account of the retreat of the 
Mexicans and of his having taken possession of Ma- 
tamoros, displaying the American flag over “Fort 
Paredes,” and referring to the embarrassments which 
General Gaines’ requisition for other volunteers than 
had been asked for in his, Gen. Taylor's requisition, 
&c., &c., reached us too late for insertion in this 
number. | . 


- 
e — 
* 


The Legislature of the State of Louisiana, appropriate 
ed by ive, party on tbe 26th ultimo, five hundred 
dollars, for the purchase of a sword on behalf of the 
State, to be presented to Gen. Taytor as a token of 
the universal admiration with which the people of 
that State view his indomitable courage, bravery, 
and consammate skill, as displayed in achieving two 
brilliant victories. A deputation from the Legisla- 
ture were directed to proceed to General Taylor's 
head quarters to present the sword and resoultions of 
approbation to the General, aud have proceeded 


+ 


~ 
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- TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Canada Trape. 


nadian trade that excites much attentian. Instead of 
the light articles of merchandize being attracted by 
this new route, the heavy article of sugar has taken 
the lead. | 7 
At Oswego, on the 15th of May, there was waiting 
shipment twelve hundred tons of sugar intended for the 
_ Canadiantrade. With the duties and drawback charg- 
es in New York, river, canals, and to cross the lake, 
it is understood that sugars from the West Indies are 
laid down in Kingston, and other points on Lake On- 
tario, one cent per pound cheaper that by the long, 
roundabout voyage of the St. Lawrence. The New 
York Canals, and in fact all the commercial interests 
of thiscity, are much benefited by the operation of this 
law, which from its origin, has ever been considered 
as of the greatest consequence to New York. The 
extension of this system before Congress, it is to be 
hoped, will pass at once, giving, as it will, new sour- 
ces of business to the merchants of the city. — Buff. Adv, 


Tub or Razrusoax.—Arrivals during the month 
of May, 1846: 


From foreign porta, 2 1 13 
coastwise, 4 7 17 84 
Tos! 8 9 35 97 


Total of foreign arrivals 37, coastwise 112 — whole 
number 149; of which 133 were American, 9 British, 
4 Bremen, 1 Freych, 1 Spanish, and 1 Norwegian. 

Number of clearances to foreign ports during the 
same period: Ships 11, barques 3, brigs 22, schrs. 
14—total 50; of which 37 were American, 7 British, 
4 Bremen, 1 French, and 1 Spanish. 


to London.—The Ship Hermann, Captain 
Charlee Welsh, cleared at this port on the 30th ult. 
by Robert Leslie, Esq., owner, with the following 
eargo, viz. 5,581 barrels of Flour; 431 bags of Corn; 
8 bags Peas; 5 bags Buckwheat; 2000 Hams in bags, 
6 tons Sassafras root; 100 sides Leather, &c. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


men, under command of Majs. Ganmmn, Capt. Bain- 
bridge, Lieute. Phelps, Reins, Hill and Porter and ac- 
companied by Brown, embarked from Fortress 
Monroe on board the barque Catherine, for Point Is- 


NAYAL JOURNAL. 
Promorions.—The U. S. Gazette, expresses hopes 
that nominations of navy officers to supply the stations 
lately filled by Commodores Elliott, Crane, and Ren- 
` ahaw, will not be much longer delayed. There is of 
course some impatience in the ranks of officers that 
would be entitled to promotion, at having their just 
claims sọ long deferred. = 
Dry Dock a Brooklyn. This noble work is pro- 
gressing aa rapidly as the appropriations will allow, 
under the superintendance of the engineer, Mr. Mc- 
Alpin, a large portion of the excavation being already 
edmpleted. The vast force pumps for clearing the 
docks of water, are sunk within seven feet of the 
bottom of the intended excavation, and the earth is. 
being very rapidly removed, by the means of machinery 
driven by a steam engine of twenty five horse power. 
11 is computed that three years will yet elapse before 
this magnificent basin bill be completed, as the entire 
interior of the structure is to be lined with massive 
masonry, each stone averaging nearly three tons, and 
Mid in hydraulic cement. The contracts for the stone 
work are now closed, that for the facing being taken 
by Messrs. J. Gonder, Jr. & Co., of Lancaster, Pa., 
and the rubble bang. Sacer by Messrs, Richards & 
Van Wart, of New York city, at an aggregate amount 
of about 125.000. The facing is to be of granite, 
from Sullivan Island, on the coast of Maine, and the 
ruhͤble of stone from the Highland quarries, on the 
North River. The facing stone will each one be 
i d to a pattern furnished by the Government 
_ Wher completed, the dock witttbé some 300 feet in 
length, with a breadth of 108 feet, aud will be 
" gpfiejently capacious tó receive the largest three decker 
afloat.—N. F. News, . 
Tue Gurr Squapron.—The Cumberland, United 
States frigate, leaving the broad pendant of Commo- 


The U. States Drawback laws, are Pensacola on the 29th May, 
said to be producing a change in the course of the Ca- | off which they left the U. S. brig Lawrence. 


Apprrions To tHe Navy.—The Bonito, Petrel, and 
Reefer, three schooners which were recently built at 
New York for Mexico, not having been paid for, have 
been sold by their builders to the United States 
government, delivered at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and will be forthwith armed and hed to the 
Gulf,—under command of Lieutenants Shaw, Sterret, 


Two Sreamers, built also at the same port for the 
Mexican government, have likewise been purchased 
by our government, and will be ready for delivery in 
about a mouth. 


Tue Broozuyw Navy Yarp, is all bustle.— The 


sloop Albany, will be launched in about two weeks.— 


The splendid picture, presented by the Albanians in 


honor of her name, has arrived, and will shortly 
occupy a conspicuous place in her cabin. A North 
River sloop was engaged on Saturday morning in 
landing sema eight or ten Peixhan guns from the 
West Point Foundry, probably intended for the Al- 
Workmen are likewise engaged in making 
ready the store ship Relief and the sloop Boston 
Nothing is said about preparing the frigate Macedon- 
ian, Lexington, or the frigate Sabine, the latter of 
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. -  fdore Comer, and the Potomac frigate, arrived at country by land instead of ascending the river?) We 
from the Rio del Norte, | are informed by the Tropic that it is the plan of Mr. 


Ellis to form a company with a capital of some three 
hundred thousand dollare, to send two or three steani- 


ers to Angostura, for the ose Of navigating the 
Orinoco and branches, and 40 form a come cul 


connexion with New Orleans, by means of three or 
four large schooners, to run from thet port to Angos- 
tura. 

aS 


STEAMERS. 


The competition between France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, for superiority in the new 
scheme of maritime „ and of commercial adven- 
tages, which the application of steam to navigation ts 
rapidly developing, we look upon as of the very first 
interest, as to the destinies of the nations we hare 
named. 

Great Britain, for centuries, has bent all her vast 
energies to the allainment of naval superiority — 
Her ships were in fact “the wooden walls of Old 
England.” Her victories in Jong contested wars 
gradually gave her the trident; disputed, first with the 

peniards, whoae power upon tho osean was almost 
undisputed prior to the destruction by a storm, of 
the vast Armana with which they were about to in- 
vade England; next, with the Dutch, whose fleet some 
two hundred years ago proceeded up the Thames, 
and threatened the destruction of London; next with 
the French, whose fleets during the last three gen. 


which is on the stocks. There are now some eight eral ware in Europe were often very nearly a match 
hundred additional hands of all kinds who have been | for their proud op 


placed in employment since the arrival of recent 


orders for fitting out the government vessels. 


Tun Mexican Srzamzns— Montezuma and Guadal- 
oupe.—A slip from the office of the Charleston 


Courier, dated May 3lst says—The schooner F. A. 


Crown, four and a half days from Havana, reports 


that the two Mexican steamers. Montezuma 


nents. 

At the close a the American war, aided by the 
Spaniards and Americans, the British ge at 
sea was even for a while overmaicbed. Their fleets 
were unable to relieve Cornwallis’ army in the Ches- 
apeake. The victory of Admiral Rodney, in 1782, 
again secured them their sway, &c. The victory of 
Lord Howe, on the Ist of June, 1794, decided ths 
naval preponderance for the long contest between 


and France and England that ensued. The French re 


Guadaloupe, had escaped from Vera Cruz and arrived peated effort after effort to regain an equality in 


at Havana under English colors on the 24th ult. in 6 


days. 


Venezus.a.—Steamers on the Orinoco.—We find 
in the New Orleans Tropic an interesting article in 
relation to a project now on foot to establish Ameri- 
can steamboats on the great river Orinoco, in Vene- 
zuela. Ii appears that an offer was made about a 
year since by the government, proposing to grant the 

xclusive privilege of navigating tbe river Orinoco, 
with steamers, to such persons or company, as would 
stipulate to pul steamers in operation there within a 
given time. This offer resulted in the grant, to Fes- 
pasian Ellis, esq., late charge d’affaires at Caraccas, 
of important privileges ìn furtherance of the object 
in view. It is stated that the grant 1s czclusive for 
the period of twenty two years 10 Mr. Ellis, and bis 
assigus, and he has the privilege of firewood and 
timber from the government lands bordering on the 
river, during the whole term. The boats, machine- 
ry, and other property engaged in the navigation, are 
to be free from all taxes or contributions to the gov- 
ernment, and an ample guaranty is given for the pro- 
tection of said property: Eighteen months are al- 
lowed to Mr. Ellis to fulfil his stipulations. 

The Orinoco is one of the largest rivers in South 
America, and is navigable 1,500 or 2,000 miles, and 
its boruera contain the richest lands on the South 
American continent. It is the natura! outlet for the 
productions of three fourths of Venezuela, a large 
pint of western Brazil, and of the eastern part of 

ew Granada, its head waters reaching to a point 
within 100 miles of : 

_ The Orinoco is to Venezuela, what the Mississippi 
river is to the United States. It has never yet been 
navigated with steamers, but it is free from obstruc- 
tions. Vessels of a large class ascend it to Angostu- 
ra, a port of entry, about 200 miles from iu mouth, 
and keel boats are now used above Angostura, as iñ 
times past they were used in our own majestic Mis- 
sissippi. 
nezuela, and contains several thousand inhabitants. 
Large quanuiues of coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, 
hides, &c., are annually sbipped from Angostura to 


Angostura is the third town in size in Ve- 


vain. British superiority was manifested in every 
general fight, and the battles of the Nile and Trafa 
gar ended the nava contest. The ocean was proudly 
claimed as ; 
“Britain’s wide domain, 
And not a sail, but by permission, spread.” 

At this moment a new champion ia seen to enter 
the lists, the “clean built” “‘criprer” with a little 
bit of “striped bunting” at the mast head. On her 
broad pendant floated “FREE TRADE AND Salons 
RIGHTS,”—as proudly as if all the navy of Great 
Britain bad been overwhelmed in the Red sea, ir 
stead of riding as they were in triumph over every 
other maritime power. The right of impressing sea» 
men into the British service from the decks of an 
American vessel, was claimed and bad been exer 
cised. Sailors’ rights on American decks were nev- 
er again to be so outraged. The world looked on to 
admire how gallantly the young Hercules grappled 
with superior force, and brought down the “Red 
Cross” from its towering height. A few such sd- 
monitory hints were administered with obvious ben- 
efit to mankind. John Bull was set to work again 
to find out how to maintain a supremacy upon the 
ocean, which the moment before he had congratu- 
lated himself upon having so eflectually secured. 

And now again, comes a new element into the 
contest. All the perfection which it had cost centu- 
ries io acquire in maritime construction—ell tbe su- 
periority which larger fleets and heavier ships and 
metal gave to Great Britain, threatens to become of 
no avail. “Those restless Yankees have contrived 
to apply steam power to navigation. Our sw lest 
sailors will soon be overhauled. Our heaviest ohips 
will lie atthe mercy of mere machinery. Our in- 
vincible seamen wili be obliged to strike their Bag 
lo engineers. 

Tue Yankees, after showing the track, left the 
rest of the world to follow in their wake of im- 
provements. 

The maritime powers of Europe quickly perceived 
the importance of this discovery. France s¢ 
upon it at ohce ss the readiest means for ber s 
bring up her leeway, and come again along side o 


different parts of the world, and alt these come down | her old opponent, in a contest for supremacy at bas. 
the Orinoco, at present, in keel boats. Angostura | Look at the duke de Joinville's recent publications 
bas increased, we observe from statistica! reports, | for an account of the progress France has made in 
nearly threefold in her exports in the past ten-years, | the construction and perfection of pavel steamers— 
while ber smports.bave not ineressed durirg that pe- Guizot has recently called for additional naval 
riod, owing, as it is stated, to the fact, thet it is ex- | steamers. Britain bas had an eye to the F rench ou 
ceedingly difficult to ascend the river above the An- val construction, and takes special care to keep abead 
gostura, with keel boats, the current being very | with her naval steamers. 
strong, and of course, few goods can now be carried] Entire new navies—new schools, for both navigel- 
up the river to the interior. 11 is also said that goods ing and fighting, were to be established and a 8 
consumed on the Orinoco, from 800 to 1, 000 miles | education acquired in both spheres. 

above Angostura, are now Imported at Laguayra and] The first conflict in these new spheres, is yet to 
Port Cabello, and carried somè 400 mites across the}occur. We know nothing whatever by esperèshce 


“of steam maritime warfare. When the steam ves- 
sel comes tu be trie) in the tug of war,—some un- 
thought of secrets will be ascertained—some defects 
become obvious—some improvements will suggest 
themselves. Steam naval power is yet in ils infancy. 
The United States government have expended some 
money in experiments, but nothing like a satisfacto. 
ry result ba’ yet been arrived at in her steam ships 
of wer. The Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Princeton have had the advantage of the science of 
this country and have been modifivd over and over. 
All is yet experiment. 

The Yankees, however, are in the meantime pro- 
gressing with their schools of education in this intri- 
cate ecience. They started first, showed others the 
way, and contrive to keep ahead as to the general 
science. They build the handsomest steamers that 
float—the fastcat steamers that Boat—and will find 
out perhaps how to build the strongest and most im- 
pregnable steamers that are hereafter to decige the 
supremacy of the sea. 

One of the main objects which the British govern- 
ment have in view it is plain enough, is, to acquire 
not only steam maritime superiority:in war, but, and 

. a6 the main stay for that superiurity, 8 Steum. mari- 
time superiority in peace—by which alone her com · 
mercies superiority can be atlained. She is deter- 
mined to have a monopoly of mail boats,—thereby 
commanding the greatest facility for intercourse, and 
through the advantages which that will gain them to 
secure the carrying trade as well as the markeis of 
the ports of the world. 

New and formidable elements are thus introduced 
jnto the commercial world. Mail monopolies are 
spread beyond the “Realm,” and propose to throw 

eir cobw eb meshes over all the world. Govern- 
ments come into competition with private enterprize 
for the carrying trade: Soon they will enter the 
markets lor all kinds of speculations. The present 
summer, if peace is maintained between England 
and the United States, will witness a heavy British 
steamer leaving reguiarly our ports and the British 
ports every Saturday.—with maila which will pass 
the Atlantic in less time than it required a few years 
ago fur the United States mail to reach Boston from 
the reat of government. They will accommodate 
at the seme time hundreds of passengers, and take 
thousands of tons of freight. 


The question is,—and it is a question not to be 
blinked or postponed,——shail the United States aban- 
don the mail monopoly the transport ol passengers 
—the freight of merchandwe—the advantages of 
foreign merkets, to the British—or to the French— 
or to any power upon earth? Or shall she enter the 
S of contest tor her own fatr share in all these 
advon s ‘ 

The lish and French, as well es some others 
of the European governments have taken measures 
to enlist the agency of commercial men, and of their 
enterprising associations and individuals, as well as 
the money of their capitalists, in establishing lines of 
mail steamers built upon a plan which will enable 
them to be easily converted into war steamers.— 
This is making commerce subsidiary to war—and by 
partaking in the expenses, profits, and risks of these 
enterprizes, the governments quit their legitimate 
sphere of merely governing, and enter into the com- 

tition for trade. That commeree will be monopo- 

ized by governments one of these days, we would 
not predict, but if governments mix in the markets of 
trode and speculation, to any material extent, the peo- 


ple will not find their interests promoted by the pro- 


cess. Governments should be restricted to their le- 
g timate purposes. 
terest to the people of England as well as the people 
of this country. . 

The United States government have been duly at- 
tentive to the subject in hand. A Jaw passed con- 
gress some time since authorizing contracts for mail 
steamers, and measures were taken to have them 
constructed and brought into operation. We look 
for the ce velopement of these measures with pro- 
found interest. 

Since placing the above in type we fod the sub- 

‘jJeot bas been before congress agaian, ts 
entered into, or proposed by the department, have 
been under consideration, and doubls are expreseed 
as to their being approved. Meantime ip is stated 
that some progress hus been made in the construction 
of steamers, under a presumption tbat the contracts 
would be ratified. 

Grave doubts are cniertained and expressed as to 
the possibility of constructing steamers that will an- 
swer the double purpose proposed. Our common 
steamer are admitted now to be unfit for war pur- 

, aud. the besi constructed steamers for fight- 
lee, it is apprebended, will not be the best steamers 
for expeditious trade and transport porposes. In at- 
rig A to sais one purpuse, the Oval form and fit 
ſer the other purpese must be departed from. 


This is a matter of profuund ia | 


del br Braecs 
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VOLUNTEERS. 


The difficulties which wero foreseen and pointed 
out in the first reception of intelligence thit requisitions 
fron different authorities were being made for volun- 
teers, are now developed, exactly as predicted. Gir 
vernment finds them exceedingly embarrassing, the state 
authorities scarcely less so, and the volunteers them- 
seives are provoked and disneartened at the outset, by 
an evident want of proper arrangement in the premises. 
Meantime officers of tha army heretofore high in esti- 
ma tion, are to be overhauled. perhaps, court martialled, 
instead of being in command at a moment when and 
where their experience and military knowledge ought to 
he available to the conniry. | 

Tue Missouri vovunterrs, or rather, the St, Louis le- 
gion, numbering 700 men, promptly assembſed unter 
command of Cal. A. R. Easton, under Gen. Giines’ 
requisition to aid Gen. Taylor on the Rio Grande, were 
utterly confounded on being infrmed_that ander in- 
structions from the war department, General Gaines’ 
requisition would not be recognized. and that conse- 
quently they could not be mustered into the U. Staten 
service. After endeavoring in vain to reconcile the dif- 
tioulty, the legion spiritedly resolved to embark for the 
Rio Grande on their own hook, and had made arrange- 
ments to leave on the 23d ult. Just as thoy were leav- 
ing. Col. Campbell received u lottor from Gov. Edwards, 
then in Washington, stating that Gen. Gaines’ requist- 
tion on Missouri had been approved by the president, 
and the volunteers that had started would be accepted, 
but the president desired that all who had not started, 
would be detained for the expedition against Santa Fe. 

Volunteers for Santa Fe, are pouring into St. Louis. 


Kentvcxy voLtNTEERS. The Louisville legion, ap 
pear to have been too quick for the counter orders from 
the war department. At least they were off tor New 
Orleans in virtue of the impulse, if not of Gen. Gaines 
requisition, They will contrive w get themselves mus- 
tered into the United States eervice, we hope, under 
some constitutional clause or other. Gen. Gaines’ re- 

uisition was recognized by Gov. Owsley on the Nih of 
Mey, and volunteers on that day were called for. The 


Frankfort Come „ of the 26th, says: “The requi- 
sition has been met. Before 12 check on Munday, 13 
companies of infantry, and nine of cavalry had been 


tendered to the governor. The governor accepted them 
in the order in which they tendered themsefves, so that 
there aro ‘three superfluvus companies of infantry, 
while but one company of cevelry remains to be ten- 
dered io fill up the requisition.” 

Tannessex. Over five thousand volunteers have of: 
fered their services already to the governor, for the Rio 
Grande, twice the number the siate is to furnish. Ex: 

vernor Jones, (the late whig candidate,) ia raising vo 
unteers. 


Gov. Henderson and a portion of his taff $ 


Texas. G. 
left for the Rio Grande on tbe 19th wt. 

A splendid company of volunteers trom Montgomery, 

nder Captain (late Colonel) Jo.. Beauet, left Galveston. 
for the Rio Grande on the 29:b ult!) A company of 
about sixty mounted riflemen, under the command of 
Capt. Early, had started from Washington county for 
the Rio Grande; another company was to follow in a 


few days. 

ROUTE or VOLUNTEERS. 4 general order from the 
headquarters of the army, at Washington, under date 
of the I9th May, thus specifies the destination and routes 
of the quotas of volunteers called from the western 
states: 

“The regiments of cavalry or mounted men called 
for from Kentucky and Tennessee, will, from their re- 
spective state-rendez ous, take up their line of march, 
by the best rout /s, via Memphis, Litle Rock, on the 
Arkansas, Fulton, on the Red river, and Robins’ Ferry. 
on the Trinity river, upon San Antonio de Bexar, Tex- 
as: The regiments uf cavalry or mounted. men oa llod 
for from Arkansas, will, rom its state-rendezvous (say) 
Washiontans ese the same route from Fulton tu Sun 
Antonio de Bexar. | 

“Excepting one regiment of the Kentucky and one of 


the Illinois quotas of fout—to which General Wool is 


charged with giving differen: routes, and also excepting 
the Arkansas battalion which will receive instructions 
through Brevet Brigadier General Arbuckle, all the other 

iments and battalions of volunteer infantry or rifle, 
called for, from ihe eaid states, will be embarked al the 
nearest navigable points to their respective state-rendez- 
vous, and thence proceed by water, with or without 
transbipment at Mobile, or Now Orleans, to Point Isa- 
Santiagu, Texas, like the troops ordered 

San Aatonio de Bexar? the whole will come under 

© orders of the general offiuer ia the obicf coms 
of the United States’ land forces operating against Mex- 
ico.“ 

INDIANA VoLUNTRERING. The requisition on In- 
diana called for three regiments of volunteer infan- 
try, artillery and riflemen. i 

A public meeting was called at Indianapolis, 
which was addressed by gov. Whitcomb, (a warm 
partizan of the admisistration,) who addressed the 

ple, and exhorted them to velanteer for the de- 


same footing with similar corps in t 


he stated that the Madivon bank-had offered to place 
1 to his credit for supplying volunteers, but 

e had scruples about his right to secept it. He 
would consider of the proposition further, and, in 
case the bank would agree to advance and look only 
to the United States for payment, he did not know 
but he would accept it! Before this speech, says the 
statement, tome were determined to volunteer, but 
they were discouraged and did not offer. 


Onto votuntazras. The requisition on this state 
was for three regiments, 2,400 men. 

Cincinnati promptly responded, by parading the 
following companies 


Cincinnat: Greys, numbering 80 
Montgomery Guards, 160 
Washington Cadets, 80 
Morgan Rifleman, 80 
German Volunteer Companies, 500 

Total, 900 


Difficulties were encountered as to meeting ex- 
penditures. The Ohio Life Jnsurance and Trust 
Company placed to the credit of the governor of the 
slate the sum of 610,000 to meet the immediate de- 
mans in fitting out the volunteers. 

The quto of the state wes filled up. The Cincin- 
nati Gazelle on announcing the fact, adds We 
regret to learn that arrangements supposed to have 
been completed for passing the troops here into the 
service af the United States, and for the promot 
supply of volunteers by the general government, 
have failed, and that major Tompkins declines fure 
nishing supplies, or to pay for those heretofore fur- 
nished, The state officers, therefore, continue to 
perform these duties. 

Why is the burthrn thrown upon the state officers? 
Why this disregard by the war department of the 
wants of men invited in its behalf into the service of 
the country? These volunteers are United States 
troops, brought into service under the law of the U. 
States. The action of the state executive has been 
invoked to facilitate the raising these troops for the 
United States, not for the state. The 5 has 
acted promptly with means procured of individuals 
and state institutions—no means whatever having 
been furnished by the war department, though con- 
gress had placed $10,006,000 at the disposal of the 
president, for the express purpose of raising and sup- 
plying this force. The action of the state governors 
and other state officers is gratultous as it regards the 
eneral government. The act of congress confers no 
authority and imposes no obligation upon state of» 
ficers. Why, then, are they asked to assume these 
onerous duties? And why, i these dutica are readil 
assumed, and the department relieved, ate they le 
to raise means as best they may? Surely, if asked to 
perform these duties, they should be supplied with 
means. There is culpable negligence somewhere, 

Major Tompkins, of the quarter master’s departs 
meat of the army, has been here some days, but for 
some reasons unknown to us, refuses to, relieve or 
provide for the troops in camp! The law provides a 
method of mustering the votunteers into the service 
of the United States. This has been complied with, 
The law expressly provides, that when mustered 
into service these volunteers shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and shall be "in all ro- 
specis, except as to clothing and pay, placed on the 

16 United States 
army.“ The volunteers of camp Washington have 
deed mustered into service, and have taken the oath 
according to law. ‘They are entitled to su sistencé 
from the United States most olearly. Under what 
pretext sa plain a duly as to supply them is neglect 
ed or thrown upon the state, we dre unable to die 
cover. The word now is, they must wait the ar- 
rival of gen. Wool. There is great fault somewhere, 
and it should be ferreted out and exposed. But we 
are glad to learn that the governor will furnish sup- 
plies rather than let the troops suffer.” 


VOLUNTEER OFFIC Mr. Ve opinion, 29 ex- 
pressed in the United States last week, in r 
tion to the appointment of offigers of oe 


armioa 2 5353 


y none bul the mer disoratien uf congress. 


a bro aea unqualified power. Co aleo au- 
thoriz tie cuusikutun to provide by law fer the re- 
gulation of the militia, for calling them out to ropel in- 


vasion, to suppress insurrection, aad to execute the la wu. 
ose persons who were now being brought out to 
serve, were styled, under this bill, volunteers. AH t 


ence of the country. As to supplies, be said noj f ike United States were toluntee re, unless those call- 
provision had been made by the general geesrnment for | od into service fur any-of the exigondes p ided for by 
af any kind, and the volunteers must pay | the cosetitution If the president demanded militia fom 


tir own expenses, until mustered iato service, Dut | the governor of a state, the milill 


be thought the general government wold 


> 


a anii eque This 
refund! — | was compulegry miliary.aervice, Yow, — M. 
e . 


$ ' id by the 
5 employed and paid by ‘hi : menr 
other worde appears to t system wou 
* andy nformable to our acknow- 


arlene from 


day, is authorized to accept the 3 volunteers 


2 2 


we should organize the regiments ourselver and com- 
mission t 
Maryland volunteers. We noticed in our last, the 
departure on the 29th of three fine companies of 
volunteers, raised within a few preceding days in the 
elty of Baltimore, for the Mexican war, Impatient 
of delay, they determined to report themselves at 
once to the sy of war, and for that purpose 
took in the care for Washington. No pro- 
visions having been made for their reception there, 
they. had some difficulty in the then extremely crowd- 
ed condition of the city, to find accommodations.— 
A touch of campaigning even in the capitol of their 
own made republic they had to begin the service 
with. They soon made themselves known however, 
and were then doy Os preciated and their services 
were al d. president 
vernor 6f Maryland to make the 
that portion of “the District, of Columbia battalion 
composed of Maryland volunteers.“ Gov. Paar 
sala 1 Maos al . 
eap 0 5 ues, (o more) to 
lieutenant colonel of asid battalion. Another se 
ny also from Baltiniore joined the battalion a few 
aya after, and the whele embarked on the 11th In- 
pay nite board the steamer Massachusetts, for the 
Rio Grande. 


The Leonardtown Beacon, states that thirty volun- 
teers were purolied is one aay in old St. Mary‘s.— 
Jhay expected to parade a full company ina 

ys. f l 2 * as f i sid . l . 


nt a + 

Advices to the 25th ult., were received at New 
Orleans, on the ist inst., from Vera Cruz, brought 
by the barque Louisiana, Capt. Williams. 

The blockade of Vera Cruz commenced on 20th 

May, and 15 days were allowed for all neutral ves- 
gels to load and depart. The British mail steamers 
will enter and leave the port as usual, but will only 
be allowed to take specie. 
The day the Louisiana sailed, information reached 
Vera Cruz that Mazatlan and Lepia had proclaimed 
in favor of General Santa Anna. Gep. Alvarez, in 
the south, was carrying on a disastrous war against 
the government. 7 

It was reported that Gen. Paredes intended leav- 
ing the city of Mexico with troaps to reiaſorre the 
army at the north. By an order from the Mexican 
government the American consul at Vera Cruz was 
ordered to close his office, and, with all Americans, 
to leave in eight days from the date of the order, 
which was on the 18th May. | 

The consul intended to embark on board of the 
U. S. steamer Mississippi on the 26th. At anchor 
off the Isle Vorda, U: S. frigate Raritan and steamer 
TA leatsa ppl; and off the port the U. S. sloop Fal- 
mouth. S 

Great animosity prevailed against the Americans 

3 the 1 of the Mexicans at Matamoros vi 
known. The Lou from Vera zn 
company with thi jaa Helen McLeod (of Balti- 
more) for this port. 1 learn from Capt. Williams 
time be sailed. ‘The pecket brig St, Petersburg sail 
í i 0 6 t t. e Seti: 
ed for New York on the 20th ult. oe 

The V. O. Picayune, June 2d, says-——“The enor- 
mous forced loaas Which the government had im- 

upon the clergy, the latter had declared itself 
tally unable to meet. Tho Metropolilan church 


— 


was ordered to furnish a 8 
month; the : ; oP $40 
On) Gu era of ngo $15,000, and 
. aca „ 1. 
that the t is determined to prosecute the war 
with anergy. Be win nover be abid to collect such 
oans. ‘ 


sembles. 
the 8th and 9th had reached the capital and appear- 
ed in the official journal. 


fow 


‘for any foree wh 
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They are more accurate by far tban Mexican bul- 
letins generally, and do credit to Arista. 
The news was received with profound regret, but 


apers claim positively that the 
number of the killed and wounded on the partof the 
Americans was more considerable than that of the 
Gen. Arista sets down the force of the 


fired at the Mexicans by our artillery, between 2 
o'clock, P. M., aad 7, in the evening, when the bat- 
tle closed. The Mexicans in the same time dis- 
charged seven hundred and fifty shots from their ar- 
tillery. 

The Mexican loss on the 8th is set down at 352 
killed, wounded, and missing—and they claim to 
have retained possession of the field of battle. 

We have not the description of the action of the 
9th, by Gen. Arista, as we had supposed in our 
haste, but we have by us a journal friendly to him. 
His position is represented to have been gallantly 
forced, notwithstanding the repeated cha of the 
Mexican cavalry, the last of which was headed by 
Arista in person, and during which they actually 
“cut to pieces two entire companies of the Ameri- 
cans.” The loss of the Americans is still represent- 


requested the go- ed as superior to that of the Mexicana. 
appointments of 


The papers make very patriotic appeals to all 
good citizens to come up now to the rescue of the 
country. 

In regard to the loan attempted to be raised from 
the clergy of Mexico, we have the official letter of 
the minister of the treasury, Senor Iturbe, dated the 
13th, before the news of the actions of the Sth and 
Sth could have been received. It sets forth the 
grievous necessity of money for the war, and u 
the duty of the clergy to submit to the hardship 
ferced upon all by the national calamities. 

He tells the archbishop that the government has 
appropriated all revenues which were mortgaged, 


| Suspending, without exception, all payments tò its 


oreditors; that it withheld a fourth part of the sala- 
ries of all its employees; that all classes were called 
upon to make sacrifices, and the clergy must not be 
exempt. He then calls for a loan of $2,400,000, 
payable in twelve monthly instalments, commencing 
the 30th of June. The archbishop is called upon to 
partition the loan among the various bodies of the 
clergy. 

On the 15th the archbishop replied, that he had 
aummoned an ecclesiastic convention to meet that 
morning, before whom the matter would be laid; 
and that he would co-operate to the extent of his 
powers ‘‘in a war in which were at stake the two 

ious objects of Mexicans, its independence and 
its religion.” 

The next we hear of the loan is an announcement 
in El Republioamo, of the Qist, that the metropolitan 
churches could not contribute the $98,000 a month 
allotted to them, as the total of their revenues will 
fall short of thatsum. The same paper states that 
the gollection of such sums as are assigned to the 
other churches is utterly impracticable in the pres- 
ent ruinous atate of the tithes and the general de- 
preciation of ecclesiastical property. 


— ered 


Exprepition acaiwer Sawra Fe. The St. Louis 
‘Republican of the let instant sayse—Yosterday capt. 
Turner, of cot. Kearney's staff, arrived in this city, 
direct from Fort Leavenworth, with instructions to 
the proper officer to furnish the necessary provisions, 
baggage, trains, &o. &c. for the contemplated expe- 
dition to New Mexico. They will be supplied at an 
early day, and shipped to Fort Leavenworth. 

Upon the reception of the orders of the president, 
col. Kearney put every means in requisition to ex- 
pedite his departure at as early a day as possible. 

We aro gratified to learn that col. K. does not go 
on this expedition, with the meegre force whieh has 
been feported. His power, we hear, is ample to call 
the exigencies of the service 
We do not know the whole amount of 


may require. 


great sums per month show | troops which he will deem it proper to call for, but 


we understand that, in addition to two companies of 
artillery and the mounted men, he will take a large 
infantry force. 


r 


Jongiag to the 


and thousands of volunteers were pouring into his 
camp. He will soon be in advance into the enemy,s 
country and we shall- not be surprised to hear of his 
reaching Monterey, about 130 miles from Matamoras 
about the commencement of the table land, in a heal- 
thy region, at no distant day.” 


ARMY ON THE RIO GRANDE. ae 

The steamship New York, at New Orleans, from 
Galveston, brings papers of the latter place to the 
30th of May, inclusive. A letter in the New O 
leans Commercial] Times says— : 

Gen. Taylor took ssion of Matamoros withe 
out opposition, on the J8th. He sent out Captain 
Walker and a company of dragoons, on a scouting 
party, and to observe the Mexican army on their 
retreat. They had a slight skirmish with the van- 
guard of the army, in which they killed several of 
the enemy, and took twenty-five prisoners. It is re- 
ported that the enemy are strongly fortifying Man- 
terey, and receiving strong reinforcements. Gen. 
Taylor, it is supposed, has now about nine thousand 
men, and reinforcements coming in daily. 

Gen. Taylors encampment is a mile from Mata- 
moros, and our soldiers are not permitted to enter 
the tows—the citizens of which are respected and 
protected in all their rights. py oy a 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Delta fur- 
nishes the following particulars of the capture of 
Matamoros: 

On the morning of the 17th, Gen. Taylor demand- 
ed an interview. with Gen. Ampudia, which was 
granted. Ampara arrived at our camp, and a big 
talk was to be bad. z 

Ampudia talked of an armistice: Gen. Taylor đe- 
manded an unconditional surrender of the town.— 
Ampudia wished the armistice: Gen. Taylor told 
bim that the time for such things had passed; and 
that it was no use now to talk about it, particularly 
since he had been put to the trouble of transporting 
those heavy pieces of artier, Ampudia still hesi. 
tated; at length he proposed to exclude the publie 
buildings and public property. No,“ says the gener- 
al, „ will have every thing.” Finally, Ampudia 

to return an answer by a certain hour that 


FEC | day—and took his leave, casting a wolul look at the 


heavy mortars as he passed them. 

The hour at which the answer was to be given ar- 
ni ved, but no answer oame. Gen. Tayler imme- 
diately ordered preparations to be made for crassing 
the river; ‘parties were sent up and down the river, 
to secure ali the boats that could be seen on either 
side. That night, just after dark, the army moved 
three miles up the river, and encamped for the night 
opposite the crossing. Next morning, avery thing 
being ready, the passage of the river was commenc- 
ed just after sunrise, and the whole army landed on 
the opposite side without the firing of a single gun. 
it was understood that the Mexican army, after 
throwing a part of their ammunition and cannon 
into the river, and concealing another portion of the 
same, had commenced their retreat about dusk on 
the evening before, by way of the main road towards 
the interior, in number from four to five thousand 
men, Arista at their head. 


After our troops had crossed, Adjutant General 
Bliss advanced towards the main fort in front of the 
town, and sounded a peal. The principal Alcalde 
made his appearance, and a formal demand was made 
for the surrender of the town, with a promise that 
all religious and civil rights should be secured to 
them-——all private property protected. The Alcalde 
wished to know if the public buildings and property 
would be free.. The answer was, every thing be- 
overnment must be given up. The 
Alcalde then said Gen. Taylor could take ssion 
‘as soon as he thought proper, and that he would meet 
with no resistance. This was done, our army en- 
camping in front of the town. 

Tho Galveston News, May th says—“The most 
distressing news is the murder of a party of fifteen 
Americans, including two women anda child, be- 
tween Peint Isabel and Corpus Christi, by a party of 
Mexicans, oxceeding in cold-blooded cruelty any of 
the previous atrocities of these savages. It appears 
that a party of fiftees, of whom Mr. Rogers spoken 
of above was one, left Corpus Christi for Point Isa- 
bel on the Id or 3d inst. They arrived at the Little 
Colorado just previous to the battle of the 8th ult., 


where they were surprised by a company of Ran- 
cheros being overpowered by num were ia · 
ate by Mexican promises to surrender as prisoners 


No sooner had those blood-thirsty dogs obtained 
poreon o thoir arms than they stripped and rob- 
their victims, bound them beyond the power of 
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resistance, and having ravished the women before 

` their faces, cut all their throats, one fend performin 
the horrible butchery. Rogers saw his father an 
brother butchered in this terrible manner before bis 
own turn came, and his own escape was owing to 
the fact that while the wound upon his throat was 
fot fatal, he had the presence of mind to feign him- 
self dead, and was accordingly, with all the balanee, 
thrown into the Colorado, where he managed to 
escape unseen, and swam to the other side of the 
river. 

Thence he subsequently made his way to the Rio 
Grande, was taken prisoner, sent to the hospital in 
Matamoros, and after the battle, exchanged. It is 
stated that a letter was written from Corpus Christi 
two days before the departure of this company, giv- 
ing information to the Mexicans of their mareh, and 
of the amount of their money. It was not, we learn, 
without much reluctance, and some threats from an 
American officer, that the Mexican officer consented 
to exchange Mr. Rogers. 4 

The Galveston Civilian says that a treaty was 
concluded at Torrey’s (rading-house on the 18th 
ult., with such Indian chiefs as wére in attendance, 
including some half dozen of the Catnanches, though 
all that tribe was not 55 and the Wacoes, 
Keachies, and Towcantes had no representatives 
present.” 


The New Orleans Commercial Times, June 2d, says 
——‘‘By the arrival of steamer Mary Kingsland from 
Brazos, which place she left on the 27 h ult., eight 
hours after the Galveston, we are put in possession 
of the following items of intelligence: 

On the 26th a reinforcement of 600 Texans ar- 
rived at Point Isabel; 400 mounted rangers and 200 
infantry, from Padre Island. Amongst the latter is 
a German company, 80 strong, from Point Lavaca, 
said to be one of the finest looking bodies of men yet 
seen in camp. 

It is confidently stated that Arista is concentrating 
his forces at Reinosa. 

The troops that went by the Mary Kingsland, 
were to march on the 28th lor Matamoros, by way 
of Bocca Chica aod Barita. 

The U. S. brig Lawrence was the only vessel of 
war left at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


The ba Carl Wilbelm, from Bremen, with 
one hund rs Side was wrecked on the 23d of 
May on the North Breakers, near Galveston bar.— 
The L. M. Hitehcook and sloop Cutter immediately 
went to her assistance, the weather being tempes- 
tuous in the extreme, but the passengers were not 
rescued until the next day. A boat, going from the 
L. M. Hitchoock, at night, was swamped in the 

_ breskers, and a woman and two children were 
drowned. 18 Carl . is said 8 a total 
with large amounts of property belonging 
the” emigrant Sho left Bremen on the of 
arch. 
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MEXICAN ACCOUNT OF THE INCIDENTS, 
from the st to the 3th of May, inclusive. 
[From the Matamoros Eagle, May 4th.) 


The first day of this month, at 11 A. M., bis ex- 
cellency, the general-in-chief, left this place to join 
the army, which had marched a few hours previous, 
for the purpose of passing the river at no great dis 

-tance from the enemy’s camp. In consequence of 
the orders given for the accomplishment of tbis dan- 
gerous operation, with proper security and conform- 
s to the rules 10 the our pert n a 115 arrival 

of our sat int designated, all the 

under tis command Ir Gen. Tors jon had already 
occupied the left bank. The enthusiasm of our sol- 
diers to overcome the obstacle that separated them 
from the enemy was so great, that they appeared sor- 

- rowful at the delay caused by the injuries received 
by the flatboats that had necessarily been conveyed 

by land on carts, and were so much damaged that 
they immediately filled with water on being put into 
the river. Nevertheless such was the activity of the 
works, such the ardor and Parca of the general-in- 

- ebief, whose orders were fulfilled with „ 
delerity and exactness, that a few hours sufficed to 
transport to the opposite margin of the Bravo astrong 

division, with ali their artillery and train of war. 

This rapid and well combined movement ought to 
have demonstrated to the invaders, that the Mexicans 
have not only instruction and aptitude for war, but 
that these qualities appeared realized on the present 
occasion by the most pure aad refined patriotism.— 
The Division of the North, encountering fatigue and 
‘overcoming difficulties, ran in search of an enemy, 

: who covered by parapets aud defended by cannons of 

beavy calibre, can, with indisputable advantage, 

' await the attack. With deep tosses, with a multi- 
‘tude of fortifications, the defences were easy against 

‘ thow who present io teem tbeir bese broaste, But 
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Gen. Taylor dared not resist the valor and enthusi- 


asm of sons of Mexico! Well he foresaw the 
intrepidity with which our soldiers would have rush- 
ed upon the usurper’s of our national territory; well 
he knew that those who have so many injuries to 
avenge, those who have grasped their arms not to aug- 
ment their own property by despoiling others, not in 
favor of the independence of the country; well he 
knew, we again repeat, that Mexicans have no 
dread, either of forces, or fortifications, or heavy ar- 
tillery. Thus it is, the chief of the American forces, 
intimidated the moment he knew by the proximity of 
the situation of his camp that our army prepared to 
pass the river, sallied out precipitately for the Fron- 
ton de Santa Isabel, with nearly all his troops and 
pieces of artillery, and some wagons. 


The march was observed from this place, during 
which his Excellency Sr. General D. Francisco 
Mejis sent an express to corgmunicate the notice to 
the general-in-chief. Here we must render to our 
heroes the honor they merit. The express verbally 
informed some soldiers, who had not yet reached the 
river, of the retreat of the enemy; they immediately 
set off at a run spontaneously the reatef the distance, 
such was the ardor and the anxious desire to come 
up with the enemy. The complete fight and terror 
that these set off with, from the frontier, to shut 
themselves in and evade the encounter, frustrated 
the active measures of Sr. Gen. Arista, given with 
the er of advancing the cavalry on the plain, to 
cut off the retreat of the fugitives. But it was nol 
possible. even by a forced march in the night. Gen. 

aylor left his camp at 2, P. M., and as fear has 
wings, he succeeded in getting into the Fronton; for 
when the cavalry got to the point where they ought 
to have cut them off, they were already past, and 
some leagues ahead. Great was the 8 
of our valiants that they could not meet the enemy 
face to face; their rout would have been certain, and 
the greatest part of the American army, who thought 
to cast down the Mexicans, would have perished in 
the first battle of importance. Rut we want to fight, 
and the Americans do not know how to use any arms 
except deceit and perfidy. Why did they not re- 
main firm at the foot of their flag? Why did they 
leave the land they iniquitously pretend to usurp? Is 
this the way the general fulfils bis word of honor? 
Has not Mr. Teylor said in all his communicetions, 
that he was prepared to repel those that offered to 
attack him? Why then did he run away cowardly, 
and shut himself up in the Fronton? The chief of 
the American army has covered himself with dis- 
grace and ignominy; sacrificing, to save himself, a 
pn of his forces that he left in the fortifications; for 

is certain he would not return to euccor them. He 
4a nòt ignorant of the danger they run, but he calcu- 
lates that his would be greater if he had the temeri- 
ty to attempt to resist on the plain the bayonets and 
lances of the Mexicans. | 


We pass on to relate the glorious success of yes- 
terday (Sunday, May 3d.) At day break our bat- 
teries opened fire on the fortifications of the enemy, 
and the thundering of the Mexican cannon was sa- 
luted by the drums of all the barracks and points of 
the line, by the bells of the parish church, and by 
the cheers of the inhabitants of Matamoros. lu a 
moment the streets were filled, and all were happy 
that the hour had arrived to give a terrible lesson to 
the American camp, whose odious presence ought no 
longer to be tolerated. The enemy answered, but 
were soon convinced that their artillery, although of 
superior calibre, could not compete with that of this 

lace. After Gve hours fire, our bulwarks remained 
immovable from their solidity, and the knowledge 
displayed in the rules of the art of their construc- 
tion; but it did not happen so with the fortifications 
of our opponents, for their parapets were complete- 
ly demolished, in such a manner that by 11 o'clock, 
A: M., they ceased to play their artillery, and si- 
lenced their fre. For our part we continued active- 
ly the reat of the day without the enemy daring to 
answer, for the parapets which they sheltered: them- 
selves under, being désteoyed, they had not the cour- 
age ta load their cannons, that remained entirely un- 
covered. The reault demonetrates what is in reality 
the exeggerated skill of the American artillery— 
They have 18 pounders, and those of our lins de rot 
exceed the ed libre of 8 ‘pounds; nevertheless the 
skill and practice of the Mexicans sufficed to van- 
quish those that handled superior arms. Unſading 
glory and eternal honor to our valiant artillery! - 

The enemy, w their impotent rage, and previous 
to hiding their shame behind the most distant para- 
pets, had the barbarity to direct their arms on the 
city, to destroy the edifices, since it wus not easy to 
destroy the fortifications from whence they received 
so much injury. Thismean vengeance, that can euly be 
io the souls of miserable cowards, fortunately did not 
succeed as they intended... They whe. so, 
adorn themseives with theitle of ili. (illustsi- 
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ous?) philanthropists! But tbeir awkwardness was 
equal to their malice, for nearly all the balls went over, 
and those that struck the houses, although they were 18 
3 did no other damage than mark one or two 
oles in, the walls. .If those who conceived the in- 
famous idea of destroying Matamoros, had seen the 
smile of contempt that the owners of the houses dis- 
played, and their indifference for the losses they 
might sustain, they would have admired the patriote 
ism and unconcern of the Mexicana, who are amare 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices to mainte 
their country and independence. The brilliant 3d of 
May is another testimony of this truth. In the hot 
test of the fire we noticed the enthusiasm of all the 
inhabitants. A ball scarcely fell before the children 
ran in search of it, without fear that another, direct- 
ed by the same arm, might strike the same place.— 
This occurred in our presence in the principal square, 
where a great many citizens had collected. The 
triumph of our arms has been complete, and we have 
only tu lament the death or one sergeant and two 
artillerymen, who died gloriously fighting for their 


ae The families of these victims will be pro- 
vided for by the supreme government, to whose pa- 
ternal gratitude they have bees recommended by the 


geners -in-chief. It will also serve to console us 
at the blood of those valiants has been avenged by 
their brave companions. 

As the artillery of our bastions introduced many 
bells in the enem y’s embrazures, the loes of the Ame- 
ricans must have been very great; and although we 
do not know with certainty the number of deaths, 
the most exact information makes them 56. It is 
probable it is so—their abandoning their cannon 
since 11 A. M., in consequence of two of them being 
dismounted, and the rest entirely uncovered—the 
terror and panic with whieh they retreated to their 
fartheat entrenchments at the greatest speed; their 
taking every thing away from the reach of our at- 
tillery—the destraction nde ougat to have been o- 
casioned by the grenades whith were so well direet- 
ed that some were scarcely a vara (y distant 
from the a ie where they ought to have fallen—all 
contribute to prove that the enemy has suffered terri- 
ble injury. If it was not so, why, if they have any 
valor left, did they not dare to repair their fortifica- 
tions during the mght? It is true tbat from time to 
time we fired a few cannons in the dark, but the aim 
could not be certain, and nothing but cowardice hin- 
dered them from answering the fire we opened oa 
them at the breek of day; not an American has 
shown his head. Silence reigns in their camp, and 
for thia motive we have suspended our fire to-day to 
a few ahots, for there is no enemy to p t himself 
within resch of our batteries. To conclude, we in- 
sert a brilliant paragraph in the answer given by his 
excellency the general-in-chief, tothe account which 
he received of the proceedings of yesterday. He 
says, ‘Mexico ought to glory, especially the valiant 
division of the North, that a force inferior in disci- 
pline, and perhaps in numbers, and who require 
nearly two months to receive their necessary sup- 
plies from the Capital, ere proudly defying, on an 
immense plain, the army of U. 8., and all the 
powers of that republic, who, although they can re- 
ceive assistance in fifty hours, have not dared te 
come out of the Fronton and give us battle.” 

Mexican STATEMENT or THEIR OWN LOss.—Plun of 
campaign. Among the papers found in the captured . 
effects of Arists, was the morning return of the Mexi- 
can force on the dey of battle, strength 
of the enemy to have exceeded 8,000; though it is not ab- 
eolutely certain the whole of that force on the Unit- 
ed States bank of the Rio Grande. Gen. Arista's aid, 


white maki 3 with a distinguished officer 
of our army for the exchange of pri and the care 
of the wounded, stated that the Mexican loses, in killed 


on the field of battle and drowned, was Among 
the latter was one of the priest in the train of the Mex- 
in bis flight in the waters of 
ded and 
hundsed 


by our bos A 
The plan of campaign, as developed Arista’a pa- 
pers, clasp tee the generel, afer ppan I Ae the a 


orce under comman Taylor, to overrun 

ar; and, having effected “the conqaest t revolted 
province,” if it should be 40 secure the fruits 
of victory, it- was : ‘thet: Gen. Paredes himself 
should march an army. of cecepation into the 

country. . ar 1 ° Jour. Comu 


os GENERAL TAYLOR, 
Isa Kentuckyan by birth, and all that is implied by 


rar fact, an American, u republican, a an, of full sta- 
ure. 4 
Hs entered the United States as a koutenaat of 


infantry in the year 1808, immediately after the Britigh 
attack upon the frigate and has bese ia ac- 
tive service ever since. At the beginning of the wat of 
1612, he had commandofacompany, > 
f. s L ‘fut m n. G . 
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indifferent, At this time Gen. Taylor had not the 
slightest knowledge as to whether the enemy had 
any artillery or not. The long prairie grass prevent- 
ed any one from distinguishing it, when masked by 
men m front of the pieces: What was to be done? 
It was an all-important point. Capt: May was or- 
dered with his squadron to go forward and reconnoi- 
tre the enemy, and if possible draw a fire from their 
artillery; but to no purpose. They took no notice of 
him; and the general was no wiser than before,— 
Lieut. Blake then proposed to go forward alone and 
reconnoitre I was close to him and volunteered to 
go with him. He consented, and we dashed fòr- 
ward to within eighty yards of their line, the whole 
army looking on us with astonishment. Here we 
had a full view. Lieut. Blake alighted from bis 
horse, and with his glass surveyed the whole line, 
and handed it to me. To satisfy his observation, I 
did so, and returned him the glass. Just then, two 


For his gallant defence of Fort Harrison on the Sth of | and officers, were fairly entitled to the honor of winning 
September, 1812, President Madison confered upon him and wearin them; and it is truly gratifying to his coun- 
the brevet rank of major, and he is now the oldest brevet trymen to observe and acknowledge how gallantly they 
in the army. have won, and how gracefully they wear those honors 

He became colonel of the 6th infantry in 1832, and in The officers of the or. LIne. have hardly had fair psy 
1836 took an active part in the Florida war, as fur in- either in our national councils or public journals, for a 
stance— | while past, and we most heartily rejoice with them in 

Buttle of O ke cho bee, on the 24th December, 1836.— | the opportunity thus afforded to them by Gen. Taylor, 
Col. Taylor received a challenge from the Seminole chief | of squaring up accounts with those that have disparaged 
ALLIGATOR; telling him where to find him, and ba ntering | them. 
him to come on. "Phe colonel taking him at his word,| One spontaneous burst of APPROBATION now cheers 
. ushed on with about 500 men, composed | the army on, from every direction. The president in a 
of the Ist, th, and Sth regimenis of U. S. infantry, and letter from his own hand, commends their gallant 
some, Missouri volunteers. achievement, and encloses a brevet of Mason GENERAL 

The Indians had selected a strong position, in a thick | to the Brevet Brigadier General Taylor, who yet in li- 
sw covered in front by a small stream, whose quick- | neal rank, if we mistake not, is but a colonel in the U. 
auge rendered it - almost i passable. A breast work | States service, and might be superceded in command. by 
composed of the growth of the hammock thickly inter- any of the lineal brigadier generals, if ordered to the 
S concealed and partly protected the Indians in 

nt, t 


station, according to the decision of the secretary of war, 
which occasioned the late resignation of Gen. Worth. 


Congress, by a unanimous vote, returns thanks to the 


eir flanks secured by impassable awainps. ‘The 
wily Sam Jones as well as Coa-coo-chee, were behind 
these barriers with Alligator and 700 of their tribe, true 


army. for its gallant achievements on the Rio Grande. officers rode out towards us, | mentioned it to Blake, 


marksmen every man. Ade country through all its avenues of expression, | and requested him to mount; he quietly told me to 
The action that en was long and severe. 1 was join in the commendation, es draw a pistol on them. I did so, and they halted.— 
were driven trom fi po" Frading every thet etre | 7i OLD Rovou ano Reavy,” by which eognomen Gen. | Had they thovstt proper, thes could Rove peta 


Taylor: was designated in debate a lew days since, in 
the United States senate, was acquired by him during 
his campaign in Florida, and is su ciently characteris- 
tic of the man. Though one of the best disciplinarians, 
he is but slightly attentive to his own costume, and 
would hardly be recognized by lace or feathers as a ge. 
neral,in the momentof an action. „Boys,“ said the 
general, cooly riding into the hollow square into which 
the infantry was thrown during the battle of the 9th of 
May, in order to receive the charge of the Mexican ča- 


volley from theit main line, and swept us to Guinea; 
but they did not; and mounting, we galloped down 
their line to the other end of the line of battle. there 
examined them again, and returned. Scarcely had 
he reported, when they opened their batteries upon 
our line, and the work of destruction commenced.— 
Our 3 at once answered their fire, and soon 
we were eibeloped ina cloud of smoke. Our ex- 
amination proved to be correct, they had seven pie- 
ces in one battery, and five in another; to which we 
had ten pieces expose. „ 
When it was understood that the enemy were 185 
ing to outflank our right and attack our wagon train, 
the Sth regiment moved off and took a new position, 
and there formed a square against cavalry, and 
tiently waited che enemy’s charge. The party sent 
by Arista on this expedition were accompanied by 
two pieces of artillery. Hearing this, Lieut. Ride 
ly, of the Flying artillery, promptly moved a section 
of his battery to the left and reat of the position o¢-- 
cupied by the 5th infantry. Now, to show you the 
superiority of our arms as well as the prompiness 
and decision of Lieut. Ridgely, I have only to say 
that as his battery dashed up, the enemy were in 
the act of loading their pieces. “Ridgely halted his | 
battery, unlimbered, came into action, and gave 
them a round of grape, before they could complete 
their loading and fire on him. This promptness up- 
set completely their calculations. Their artillery 
retreated quickly. 


dient ineffectual, Colone! Taylor at length ordered a 
“charge.” The soldiers could with the utmost difficulty 
raise one leg after the other from the quagmire into 
which at every step they sunk above the knee, and yel 
onward they dashed, in the very face of the eneiny’s 
rifle fire. The. stream was passed,—the breast work 
mounted, —and then came the “iug of wer.“ The In- 
dians disputed every inch of ground, and fought nand 
to hand with unsurpassed courage,—but they had no bay 
onets,—and that decided the day. 

The victory was bought at the expense of 139 killed 
and wounded, being more than one-fourth of the men 
with which he entered the field. Col. Inos), of the 
5th infantry, and Col. Genrry, of the Missouri volun- 
teers, fell, leading on their troops. Captain Vanswear- 
ingen and Lieuts. Brook and Carter also fell in the 
baule. During the whole engagement, Col. Taylor re- 
mained on horseback, ng trum point to point, cheer- 
ing his men to the conflict, and exposed to the Indian 
ifle at 


valry,—**Boys, L will place myself in your square.” and 
there witnessed the assault and 4 2g Am, if the regi- 
ment was merely mancuvering for parade, 


, MAJOR J. BROWN, 

Of the 7th U. S. infantry, left by Gen. Taylor during 
the absence of the army in command of the fortifica- 
tions and camp opposite to Matamoros, which now 
bears the name of Fort Brown, in commemoration of 
r very moment, the officer who lost his life in its defence, was a native 
For this batile Mr. Poinsett, secretary of war render: of Vermont, “a Green Mountain boy.” At the com. 
mencement of the war of 1812. he entered the army as 
a common soldier, and from that station fairly fought 
his way up to the one which heso.gallantly filled at the 
time of his death. His merit was soon perceived in the 
active service required last war upon the northern fron- 
ner, and quickly won him an ensign’s commission. He 
was in nearly all the hard fought battles on the Niagara 
during the years 1813~"14. Before the close of the war 
he obtained a lieutenancy, and from that rose by regu- 
lar grada tions ta the rank of major, in which capacit 
he nas served ft many years. At the time of his deat 
he was about 58 years of age, and had served thirty- 
Fa in the army, during which he had undergone 
much Active service upon the fronber. For some time 
he filled the office of commissary of subsistance at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, afterwards quartermaster and commissary at 
St. Louis. At one time he was employed in conducting 
the tribes of emigrant Indians to the west, and was in 
active service during the whole period of the Florida 
war. His habits of exact discipline aud strict accounta- 
bility made his services always in request. Possessing 
the confidence of his superiors, and the good will of 
those under his command, he was AN OFFICER in the pro · 
per acceptation ‘of the term, —not merely a “gommis- 
sioned officer, —of whom there are some specimens in 
every service, but a ren officer, an officer that had 
learned his duty and habitually performed it, and took 
care to learn others. It is from officers such as these that ; . 
the counu y expecis substantial benefit to the service.— | his regiment. Two or three shots were discharged 

len of tried courage, of patient endurance, of exact- | at him when at the distance of only a few paces, but 
ness, punctuality, and system, to whorn integrity is like they fortunately missed him—and at this moment he | 
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ed meritea * 10 . d. in his communication 
to congress. e brevet gadier general was con- 
ferred on Col, Taylor, and he was given the chief com- 
mand in Florida, whieh he resigned in 1840, after four 
or five years arduous and indetangable seisice in the 
swamps and hammocks of Florida. 
Gen. ‘Taylor was next assigned to the command of 
the Ist department of the army, including the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, &c., with his headquarters at 
Fort Jesup, Louisiana. It was this position that guy’ 
him the command of the “Army of Occupation,” and 
which otherwise would have justified the government in 
assigning that command to either of the six general of 
ficers of the regular army, whose rank is higher than his. 
Gen. Taylor is about 56 years of age, ssed of 
much general information, an excellent and tried sol. 
dier, a skilful commander, wise and precautious as well 
as of fearless courage: If he erred in his estimate of the 
forces which the Mexicans could bring to assault the 
position which government had ordered him to take up- 
on the Rio Bravo, and if owing to that error. he allow- 
ed the army under his command to be placed in great 
peril, as well as his munitions, provisions, and his tine 
of intercourse With the ultimate resources on which the 
army was to rely,—if Gen. Taylor allowed all these to 
be placed in great peril, it at least afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of exercising and exhbiting the highest military 
genius in extricating himself from all those difficulties. 
And this he accomplished. too, without the aid of any 
of the forces which he had deemed. it his duty to sum. 
mon to his assistance. The entrenchmenis upon which 
he had planted the flag of “occupatiun,” were.secured,— 
Point Isabel and the Sone were saved,—the enemy was 
met and signally defeated in two several engagements, 
and driven beyond the Del Norte,—his. army received 
their supplies, and intercourse with the depois was am- 
ly secured, all, before a single detachment called for 
had reinforced the army. 


So far as we have been able to distinguish and have ca- 
pacity to judge, no officer, placed under the circumstan- 
ces in winch he found hiniself, could have acted with 
more coolness, prudence, or courage, than Gen. Taylor 
displayed upon this occasion. Not so fastidious of his 
own reputation as to endanger the saſety or comfort of 
his command for N ily, by con- 


Lieut. C. D Jonůblx.— Among the wounded in 
the battle of Resaca de la Palma, on the 9th ulta- 
was Lieut. C. D. Jordan of the Sih U. S. infantry. * 
When the 8th regiment was ordered to advance, to 
support the bold charge of the dragoons, led by Capt. 
May, the company to which Lreut, Jordan Was at. 
tached, rushing on the) enemy, compelled them o 
break their ranks, and fight in detached squads, 
which, after a brief but severe contest, were destroy- 
ed or dispersed, 

Lieut. Jordan seeing a group of five Mexicans fir- 
ing on our forces, rushed upon them sword in hand, 
expecting that-he was supported by three soldiers of 


ari instinct, who lave learned their profession well and | perceived be was alone, his men having met with 
know the advantages of discipline in an army. other enemies, and his foes were prepa 10 receive 
i — him with the bayohet. AL. was no time for hesitation 

Levr. Bhage, of the Topographical engineers, The made a glow with bis sword at the mne 
whose death occurred just about he time the battle | Mexican, which wounded him severelg, although it 
commenced on the 9th of May, by the accidental was partly parried by hissmusket—and at this criti- 
discharge of his own pistol, was a native of Phila. cal moment, his foot struck something, he stumbled, 
delphia, a noble fellow, and an ornament to the ar- | fell forward to the ground, and Jost his word. Be- 
my.. He had gone the day before within one hun- | fore: he could recover bis feet, he receiver: three 
dred yards of the enemy’s lines, reconnoitering them, | — r — om papini — — aa ni 
À h infi i , nehed l 
and had brought valuable information to General lass from his hand, when he was fired upon: by..apo- 
ther, and a buck shot was lodged in his arm nearthe 
shoulder, and one passed through his arm. He fell 
upon his back, and his enemies were about io des- 
patch him, when Lieutenant G. Lincoln, having van- 
quisbed (hose previvusly opposed to him, hastened 
with others in good time to the rescue. Lieut, Lin- 
coln cut down one of the Mexicans, whose comrades 
were immediately subdued.. 

aji — 
eine LA BARITA, 120 

Was the post, in Mexico, (according to the geog- 


which he found then — 
to whic ound them es or | his tent. ‘istol 
rashly to risk the issue of h now very doubttu!l contest was discharged, and the ball entered bis Wiel and 

hich had here was cut out of bis breast. He died in three hours 
aflerwards, regretting he was not killed the day be- 
fore in action. 

A brother officer of the corps, furnished the fol- 
lowing account of the reconnoitre of the Mexican 
ſorces on the field of Palo Alto by Lieut. Blake, on 
the 8th May: 


After the — of battle had been formed, General 


fully of the necessity for prompt movement. ‘And yet, 
whilst wisely providing for contingencies, his own mea- 


laced upon such nce arriving in time, as in tact 
they did not, io save 4 from having such large odds 


raphy assumed by the president of the. U. Siates,) 
first occupied by the ioia iai in-the present 
War. Holta ber: ns oft STC lib vod 
* „1846. An officer under his cmd fur- 

the following account of the pust and of its 
capture: R 


thar nis own resources were touwnd sufficient Hr ile chcomposure and iuditference in my life. 
casion. To him it must be gratity; banko oie o- an was as cool as possible, and bad they veen 
uors were to be won, The Army of Occupation,” men ing to take dinner, could not have appeared more 


SS —r.ñ̃ ̃ ͤ ͤ —..— 

f Barila. May 17, 1046.—I am hers to select a 

site for the depot of our new base of operations, 
„ atid to intrench it. This village is about ten miles 

from the mouth of the river and the same distance 
from Brazos Santiago, or Fort Polk, (Point Isabel.) 
Fhe prominent features which might induce me to 
decide upon this ae the proper point for the depot, 
are, that it ie the first high land you reach in ascend- 
ing the river, that it is above hurricane tides, that 
the ground is naturally formed for a military posi- 
tion, commanding everything around it, and com- 
manded by nothing. It 13 equi-distant, end not very 
inaccessible, from our other depots. The worst 
road is to Fort Polk—while the direct line is only 
don miles, the only road for wagons is over twenty. 
Col. Wilson is in command. He has four compa- 
nies of his regiment—l\st infantry, and four of vol- 
unters. 

This movement up the rirer was intended to have 
been a combined one with Commodore Conner. It 
has been delayed two days by unfavorable weather, 
rendering the bar too rough. The commodore's lim- 
ited stay here compelled him to notify the general 
pot to count upon his co-operation in an expedition 
up the river. This morning, at dayligtt, | started 
the Neva (a river boat) out from the Brazos; she en- 
tered the Rio Bravo without diffoulty about 8 A. M. 
į rode down the beach. Col. Wilson's command has 
been bivouacking for two days on our side of the 
. We crossed them all over by 12; before 1, 

. M., the column was en route up the river. The 
banka of the river are but slightly higher than the 
surface of the water for some milesup. The whole 
sountry low and tilled with lagoons. There is a 
high ridge of sand hills some twenty feet high, ex- 
tending up and down the coast, resting immediately 
on the beach. The country back of this ridge is one 
yast plain of prairie and lagoon. The road up 
the river is tolerably good. The river is very sor- 
peotine. The road runs from bend to bend. The 
distar.ce . nearly double that by road. The 
road up thé right bauk is skirted tothe left and south 
by lagoons until you reach Barrita; so thata march of 
a column up this side was by no means exposed to a 
thick attack. The steamboat deck gave me a fine 
Opportunity of observing the country. We can find 
no difficulty in making use of the river for transport, 
ing our supplies.” l 
EEE 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


To the senate of the United States: 

I communicate herewith a report from the secre- 
‘tary of war, transmitting the correspondence called 
for by the resolution of the senate of the 5th inst., 
with General Edmund P. Gairies and General Win- 
fuld Scott of the army of the United States. 

The report of the secretary of war, and the ac- 
companying correspondence with Genera] Gaines, 
contain all the information in my possession in rela- 
tion to calls for volunteers or militia into tha ser- 
vice of the United States“ “by any officer of the ar- 
my,” without legal “authority therefor,” and of the 
measures which have been adopted” in relation to 
such officer or troops so called into service.” 


Je addition to tbe iuformation contained in the re- 
port of the secretary of war, and the accompanying 
eorrespondence with “Major General Scott of the 
United States army, upon the subject of his taking 
the command of the army of occupation on the ſron- 
tier of Texas I state, that on the same day on 
which 1 approved and signed the act of the 13th of 
May, 1846 entitled An act providing for the pro- 
secution of the existieg war betwegn the United 
„States and the republic of Mexico,” I communica- 
ted to General Scolt, through the secretary of war, 
and alsa in a personal interview with that officer, 
my desire that he should take command of the army 
on the Rio Grande, and uf the volunteer forces, 
whicb J informed him, it was my intention forthwith 
te pall out to merch to that frontier, to be employed 
4a ihe prosecution of the war against Mexico. The 

_ teador of the a to N N was volun- 
on my part, and was m w t an uest 
. tho. subject from hien l. . 
in consideration of his raok as commander in chief 
of the annoy. My communications with Gen’i Scott 
designing him the command were verbal, first 
‘through the secretary of. war, and afterwards in per- 
soa. No written order was deemed to be necessary. 
General Scott assented to assume the command, and 
em tho following dsy I had another interveiw with 
him aad the secretary of war, in relation to the 
number and apportionment among the several states, 
Be tee volunteer forces to be called out for immedi- 
- ale. servine; the forces which were to be organized 
nnd held in readiness subject to a future call should 
sit become neoeasary; apd other military preparations 
and movements to be made with a view to tho rigor- 
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ous ution of the war. It was distinctly settied 
and was well understood by General Scott, that he 
was to command the army in the war against Mexi- 
co, and 80 continued to be settled and understood, 
without any other intention on my part, until the 
secretary of war submitted to me the letter of Gen. 
Scott addressed to him under date of the Qist of 
May, 1846, a copy of which is herewith communi- 
cated. The character of that letter, made it proper 
in my judgment to change my determination in re- 
gard to the command of the army; and the secretary 
of war by my direction, in his letter of the 25th of 
May, 1846, a copy of which is also herewith com- 
municated, for the reasons herein assigned, informed 
General Scott that he was relieved from the com- 
mand of the army, destined to prosecute the war 
a bai Mexico, and that be would remain in the dis- 
charge of his duties at Washington. The command 
of the army on the frontier of Mexico has since been 
assigned to General Taylor with his brevet rank of 
major general, recently confetred upon him. 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, June 8, 1846. 


[CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO GENERAL GAINES AND 
GENERAL scorr.] 
| War ent, June 8, 1846. 

Ssa: In compliance with your direction, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith such letters and do- 
cuments as are in this department, to enable you to 
answer the rosolution of the senate of the 5th inst., 
requesting information. Firat, in relation to unau- 
thorised calls of volunteers and mititia into the ser- 
vice of the United States by any officer of the army, 
&c. Second, the correspondence between the secre- 
tary of war and Major General Scott, on the sub- 
ject of his taking the command of the army of oo- 
cupation on the frontiers of Texas, &c. And third, 
the correspondence between General Gaines and the 
government, from the Ist of June, 1845, to the pre- 
sent time, upon the subject of volunteers or militia 
ordered to the frontier of Texas. 

The information requested ia the first and last 
branches of the resolution, is mainly furnished by 
the correspondence herewith submitted between this 
department and General Gaines, who is the only of. 
cer of the army known to have called for-volun- 
teers or militia without legal authority within the 
periods specified. The first unauthorized call by 
that officer was made on the governor of Louisiana 
on the 15th of August, 1845, for two companies of 
volunteer artillery, (about 200 men,) which were 
mustered into service on the Olst of that month 
and immediately sent to Texas, to report to General 
Taylor at Corpus Christi. As soon as information 
of this call was made kaown to this department, 
General Gaines was re in a communication 
addressed to him, that authorily t make such calls 
was vested only in the president; and that the emer- 
gency which would tolerate or excuse the assump- 
tion of this authority by a miar officer in com- 
mund at a distance from the seat of government, in 
anticipation of the president’s action must be one m- 
dicating great and imminent peril to the eountry—a 
peril so great and so imminent as to leave no teason- 
able doubt that the president, with a fuil knowledge 
of all the circumstances of the case, would have felt 
u to be his duty to resort to such sid.“ As the call 
bad been prompt}y iy deh to, and the troops sent 
to their destination before the action of Gen. Gaines 
could be stayed, General Taylor was directed to re- 
ceive and retain them ia service, as long as, in his 
judgment, tbe public exigency might require, al- 
though, by your-direation, Gen. Gaines was inform- 
ed that his proceeding was not approved by you.— 
These volunteers were discharged and sent home on 
the expiration of ther three months’ term of ser- 

ice 


* e z ' 

No further calls appear to have been made by 
Gen. Gaines for volunteers or militia, until early in 
May of the present year, whee unauthorized requests 
or itions m various forme aod of diferent im- 
port, were made by him for a volunteer force, some 
to be in readuness, and others for immediate entrance 
into service, the amount of which is not yet known 
at thie department, but, as far as nscortainod, h om- 
braced in a statement which is among the documents 
herewith furnished. l 

It is also understood that he has taken measures to 
organize troops independent of his calls upon states 
through the respective goveruors, and the accompa- 
ny ing documents show that he had appointed various 
steft officers, without instructions or legal authority. 
As soon as informatiop was received of those pro. 
ceedings, prompt measures were taken to counteract 
them, and to arrest this.courge of independent action. 
A portion of those thus called into service by requi- 
sitions upon the governors of Alabama, . 
and Missouri, having prompt. to the 


y. responded COUPRLiOnSs — 
same, the governors of those states were informed) much impatience is alrepdy: felt, 
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that these calls upon them had been recognized to 
the extent of the numbers furnished and sent to Teras.” 
To this extent, and no further, has the conduct of 
General Gaines, in making requisitions calling into 
service and organizing troops, been recognized, and 
all beyond has been distinctly disavowed. | 

By your direction orders have been issued reliav- 
ing him from the command of the western division 
and requiring him to repair to this city. 

The. correspondence called for by the second 
branch of the resolution accompanies this communi- 
cation. In relation to that part of it which asks for 
information “whether any order was at any time giv- 
en by the president or secretary of war to Gen. Scott 
to proceed to the Rio Grande, or to take command 
of the army,” &c., I have to state that about the time 
the law recognizing the existence of a war bewteen 
the United States and Mexico, and authorizing the 
raising of a voldnteer force of 50,000 men was pass- 
ed, I had a conversation with Major General Soott, 
and, by your direction, informed him that you in- 
tended to put the army, designed to operate against 
Mexico, under his immediate command, and invited 
him, as you requested me to do, to call on you far 
the put pose of receiving your views and instructions. 
An interview between yourself and him, at which I 
wae present, shortly after took place, when you an- 
nounced to him your determination to assign him to 
the command of the army in the war against Mexi- 
co. The order and instructions to him were verbal, 
and I am pot aware that they have been reiterated 
in writing. He immediately entered upon the ne- 
ceasary arrangements to carry into effect your views 
and instructions, and, down to the present time, has 
been assiduously engaged in the duties of his office. 
Interviews and consultetions between him and my- 
self, often at my particular instance, hare very fre- 
quently taken place in regard to mld, yaa and 
preparations for carrying on the war. When I Grat 
communicated to him your intention to place him in 
the command of the army, he replied, that he should 
neither decline nor solicit that service; but at once 
on receiving your verbal order, entered readily into 
the preparatory measures to carry them into effect. 
I am not aware that he claimed “that command as 
due him from his rank in the army,” or expressed 
any wish to be assigned to it, until his preference 
was intimated in his letter of the 25th ultimo, in re- 
ply to mine of the same date, and bis claim set forth 
in that of the 27th, both which are among the papets 
herewith submitted: His wishes in this respect have 
not been made known to me, further than they ate 
expressed in these two Jetters. 1 had no intimation 
whatever that you intended to change, or thought of 
reconsidering the orders to Gen Scott, commit- 
ting to him the command of tha army to operate 
against Mexico, until I had submitted to you his let- 
ter of the QIst ultimo. Afer your examination of 
that letter I received your direction, changing your 

revious orders, and communicated it to him in m 

etter of the 25th of May. | 

I have the honor to be, with t respect, your 
obedient servant. W. L. MARCY. 

To the Pagsipent. 


Headquarters af the army, = - 

Washington, May 21, 1846. 
Sin: l have received no orders, as yet, amigning 
me to the immediate of the army about to 
be raised to conqner a peace. within. Mexico; but 1 
have been told to hold myself in readiness for that 


service. From that moment I have occupied my- 


self, incessantly, with the vast preliminary arra 
ments which can only be made advantageously at 
this place, through the respective chiefs of the gen- 
eral stafi—the adjutant generaj, quartermaster gen- 
eral, commissary general of subsistence, chief of 
ordnance, and surgeon general. I have been much 
occupied also in the distribution of the quotas of 
volunteers needed among the several states; in ap- 
portioning the horse to the foot; in the study of the 
routes of march and water conveyagee for the ser- 
eral bodies of troops to the best pointe of the fron» 
tiers of Mexico; in the study of the northern inte- 
rior, and the southern routes to that republic; in 
to the means of transportation on the Rio 
Grande, 10 and beyond that river, in determining 
ve depots of supplies of all sorts on this side, &o., 


As these matiers are reapectively settled, orders 
and instructions have or will be gives, to p 
chiefs of the general auff at this place, and dhe 
routes of march and water conveyances, together 
with the depots for supplies pf every description, 
are finally to be commupicated to the unkaown 
commanders of volunteers whose services are to be 
accepted... . l we EA RET 

In the midst of were multitudingus aging ree 
sable occupations ve ro W 

‘eae perhaps in high 


* 
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quarters, that I have not already put myself in route 
T: the Riu Grande; and now, with fourteen hours a 
day of preliminary work remaining on my hands for 
many days, I find myself compelled to stop that ne- 
‘cessary work to guard myself against, perhaps, utter 
condemnation in the quarters alluded to. I am too 
old a soldier, and have had too much special experi- 
ence, not to feel the infinite importance uf securing 
myself against danger, (ill will or pre-condemna- 
tion,) in my rear, before advancing upon a public 

enemy. i l 
Not an advantageous step can be taken in a for- 
ward march without the confidence that all is woll 
behind. If insecure in that quarter, no general can 
ut bis whole heart and mind into the work to be 
one in front. I am, therefore, not a little alarmed, 
nay, crippled in my energies, by the knowledge of 
the impatience in question, and I beg to say, I fear 
no other danger. 

My intentions have been, after making all prelimi- 
nary arrangements here, to pass down the Ohio and 
Mississippi, to see, or to assure myself by corres- 

ndence, that the volunteers, on whom we are most- 

y to rely in the prosecution of the existing war, are 
‘rapidly assembling for the service; to learn the pro- 
bable time of their readiness to advance upon Mexico; 
“to ascertain if théir supplies of every kind are in 
lace, or are likely 10 be in place in sufficient time; 
o hasten one and the other; to harmonize the move- 
ments of volunteers, and to modify their routes, (if 
necessary), so that all, or at least a sufficient num- 
ber, shall arrive at the indicated points in the Mexi. 
can frontier at the best periods, and, as far as prac- 
‘ticable, about the same time. All that 1 have but 
‘ gketched I deem to be not only useful to success, but 
indispensable. As a soldier I make this assertion 
‘ without the fear of contradiction from any honest and 
candid soldier. 


Against the ad captandum condemnation of all other 
persons, whoever may be designated for the high 
command in question, there can be no reliance (in 
his absence) other than the active, candid and steady 
support of his government. If I cannot have that 
sure basis to rest upon, it will be infinitely beiter for 
the country, (not to speak of my personal security), 
that some other commander of the new army against 
Mexico should be selected. No matter who he may 
bo, he shall, at least, be judged and supported by me, 
in this office and everywhere else, as I would de 
sire, if personally in that command, to be myself 
judged and supported. D 
explicit meaning is, that T do not desire to 
place myself in the most perilous of all positions— 
@ fire upon my rear from Washington, and the fire in 
Sront from the Mexicans. l 
It was distinctly admitted, end laid down as a besis, 
in the interviews’ I had the honor to hold with the 
president and`yourseif on the sabject, that a special 
army of some thirty thousand {toops, regulars and 
‘twelve months’ volunteers, would-be necessary for 
the march against, and the conquest of a e in 
Mexico. I adhere to that opinion. It is foreseen, 
with tolerable certainty, that we shall not have in 
many months, more than seven thousand, (if quite so 
many), regulars, applicable to that service. The 
romalaing numbers are to be made up in volunteer 
horse and foot. Is of these, taken together, 
about 17,000 bade been actually called for. There 


is yot time to make the tions suggested in 
ono the tables 1 hed the honor to submit last 
Bight. ; . 

” The follows: By whet time can an srmy 


of about 30,000, as above, be brought to net from 
the differen’ points agreed upon in the fnterviews 

' alluded to, upon Mexi 
More than half of the 7,000 regulars remain to be 
recruited. I hope they may be obtained and taken 


to the Rio Grande, though raw or minetructed, by 


- the first of September next. Can two-thirds, or even 
- a half, of the volunteer horse be got to that river 
much before that time? I greatly doubt the possibili- 
ty—without the shadow of a doubt about the patriot- 
nm or zeal of the citizens who dave been specially 
- galled upon. The foot volunteers, sided by water 
‘ transportation, (belreved to be impossible with the 
horse), may probably reach all the points for com- 
mencing operations a week or two earlier. But if 
| horse be a necessary clement to success, (and two- 
thirds, if not three-fourths, of the Mexican army are 
understood to be in the saddle), what atility would 
` Chere be in forcing the foot much ahead of the horse? 


Thu ought to de matter of arrangement, left to the 


* commander of the speciai army, 2s information may 
open upon bini in his progress to the Mexican fron- 
tier, near the heads of columns, or in easy corres- 
“ponding distance with most of them. The particular 
uestion here then recurs, Can the horse fegiment 
‘trom Kentucky, the most distant from Mexico,) or 


that from Tennessee, (say nineteen days nearer), | 


- . yeach the Rio Grande {by land be it remembered), 


much before the day (Ist of 
mentioned? I have learned personally from the zea- 
lous and intelligent adjutant general, (Dudley) of 
Kentucky, that that moat distant horse regi nent 
cannot be assembled, (say) at Frankfort on the 
Bowling- green, earlier than (be latter part of June. 


Memphis, Fulton, on the Red river, San Antonio de 
Bexar, &c., a line of some 1,200 miles. 
of the Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi horse 
will be respectively, say 400, 600, and 700 miles 
shorter, but even the middle of Tennessee horse re- 
giment, cannot, allowing not a day for instruction at 
its rendezvous on the route, reach the Rio Grande, 
before (according to all computations we can make 
here) the middle of August. 


more than 800 regular cavalry on the lower Rio 
Grande, no commander would be willing to enter 
Mexico without both the Kentucky and Tennessee 
regiments of horse, and all that bave been called 
from points nearer to the field of expected opera- 
tions. lmay now state a fact which seems to be 
conclusive as to the period best for taking up lines 
a operations from and beyond the lower Rio 
rande. 


poured i 
General Taylor, at Point Isabel or opposite to 
moros. 


tember), before 


Thence it will probably be obliged to march via 


The routes 


I think, considering that we cannot hope to have 


All the information that can be obtained here 


representa that the rainy seasen, on. and south 
of the Rio Grande, begins about June, and ter- 
minates about the first of September; that during 
that season the hoof of the horse and the mule 
becomes softened (though shod) and diseased so as 
to disable the animal for travel and work. Again: 
His at the end of the rainy season, and for some 
weeks. later, that in the northern provinces of Mex- 
ico, men end horses would have the best chance to 
obiain drinking water; the horses the best grazing, 
and the commissaries the best beef and mutton for 
men. 


But another reason has been mentioned why | 


should leave the preliminary work to be done here, 
and abandon the twelve months volunteers to find 
their way as they may to the Mexican frontior— 
viz: the number of patriotic Louisianians who have 


, and are pouring in, upon Brevet Brigadier 
ata- 


Those meritorious volunteers can, under the cir 


cumstances, have legally engaged for three months 


only. They could have had no knowl of the 


volunteer act of May 13, 1846, without which no 
eoroiment for more than three months would be 
binding upon them. 
mal re enrolment, under the recent act, for the long- 
er period, net an officer or a man could be legally 
held to ser vide or tried for any offence whatever— 
They evidently hastened to the scene of. danger 
to succour our jittie army there; to save it from 
what they no doubt deemed probable surrender or 
destruction. Many of the Louisianians may be rea- 
dy to become twelve months volunteers, aad to be 
organized legally as such. 
they could hardly, even in the absence of hostile 


After that term, without a for- 


As three-months men 


forces, march to Monterey, before beeoming enti- 
tied to (no doubt) an honorable discharge. Before 
the time for that discharge, it may certainly be 
well—if numbers of them do not volunteer under 
the recent act—-to send the quotas of foot, called 
for from the lower Mississippi, to aid General Tay- 
lor in defending his position, and perhaps taking 
rie Pf ne the 3 side of the Rio Grande: 

t for the conquest of a peace, b lar, mees- 
sant, and forward movements, the iin of our eal- 
culations here (as to numbers) must be altogether 
extrovasgant, if a much larger army, including that 
ja position and one very differently composed, (in 
horse and foot,) be not necessary. f was to oom- 
mand such larger army that J understood myself as 
likely to be sent to the Mexican frontier, as it is al- 
ways unjust to a junior general who has done well, 
and is supposed to be doing well, to supersede him 
by a general of higher rank, without sending with 
the latter corresponding reinforcements. i should 
esjosm myself the unkappy instrumeut of wounding 
the honorable pride oi the gallant and judicious 
‘Paylor, it ordered to supersede him under different 
circumstances. i 

However the foregoing suggestions (hastily thrown 
together) may be viewed, | have deemed it due more 
to the country than my humble self, that I should 


present them, and await the wishes or the orders of 


the president. 
ith great respect, 1 have the honor 
sir, your most obedient servant,’ ;,; 
í WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. W. L. Manor, secretary of war. 


Wer Depariment, May 25, 1846. 
Sin: I have received your leiter of the Qist in- 
stant, and considering its extraordinary character, 


to remain, 


to be 
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and the greve matters set forth therein, reflecting 
tee the motives and objects of the president in tens 
r 
command ol the forces destined for the war against 
Mexico, I deem it to be my duty to lay it before 
him, and take hie direction in regard to its qor» 
tents. - . 


to you, as he bas, in an explicit manner. the 


The pessages in sour letter which have excited bis 


surprise and deep regret, are those in which you 
impute to the president, in terms not inexplicit, dl 
will towards yourself, or precondemnation, and a 
course of conduct an his part which hes already, ag 
you allege, impeded your labors of preparation and 
crippled your energies. 


A reference to two or three paragraphs in your 


fetter will show that he is not at liberty to give a 
different construction of your language. 
through me. and also @ personal interview with 
the president, made acquainted with his settled de- 
termination to put you in immediate command of 
the forces to be employed in carrying on the wat 
with Mexico, and you had, as you state, been det 
voting your time and attention to preliminary end 
preparatory arrangements. In the midst of these 
muſtitudinons and indispensable occupations,” (you 
ray.) “i have learned from you that much impa- 


You were, 


tience, is already felt, perhaps in high quarters, 


that I have not already put myself in route for the 


Rio Grande; and now, with fourteen hours a day of 
preliminary work remaining on my hands for many 


days, I find myself compelled to stop that neces- 
sary work to guard myself against, perhaps, utter 
condemnation in the quarters alluded to. I am tod 
old a soldier, and have had too much special experi- 
ence, not to feel the infinite importance of securing 


myself against danger— (ill will, or precondemnation) 
in my rear, before advancing upon the public ene 
my. Not an advantageous step can be taken in 4 
forward march, without the confidence that all is 
well behind. If insecure in that quarter, no gene- 
ral can put his whole heart and mind into the work 
one in front. I am, therefore, not a little 
slarmed—nay, crippled in my energies by the know- 
ledge of the impatience in question; and 1 beg to say 


1 fear no other danger.” 


This langnage scarcely requires a comment. t 


it conveys the strongest suspicion—not to say a di- 


rect imputation of most/unworthy motives in the 


executtve government—of bad faith towards your 
self{—of a reckless disregard of the interests of the 


niry—of a design to carry on a war against you 
while you are sent forth to carry on a wer against 
the public enemy, there can be, I think, no question. 


You must allow me to advert to the only fact to 
which you allude as the foundation for such grave 
imputations. 
that much impatience is felt, perhaps in high quarters, 


You have learned, you say, from me 


that are not already put in route for the Rio 
Grande, &c. What was said on this point at our in- 


terview, when this subject was alluded to, is not so 
fully stated as it ought to be, considering the pur- 
poses to which you have converted it. You pre- 
sented to me fully and clearly the difficulties and de- 
lays which, in your opinion, would attend the as 
sembling of the volunteers on the Rio Grande, and, 
in conclusion, expressed your belief that it could not 
be done before the ist day of September next. 1 
then alluded to the troops which were now hastening 
to Gen. Taylor's standard, under his requisition—to 
the excited feelings of the sountry—to the patriotic 
ardor of those troops—to the disappointment which 
both they and the country would feel, if an army ef 
eight or ten thousand men were on the Rio Grande 
comparatively inactive during their entire tour of 
service, whieh being limited to three months, would 
terminate before the period named by you for the 
assembling of the volunteers on the Rio Grande. it 
was with special reference to the employment of the 
troops that would be on that frontier by the let day 
of June, that I spoke of what would be the señti- 
ments of the country, and of the service, and of the 
expectations of the executive 4 tee subject.” | 
was well aware Aiat the president was must atz- 
ious that the war should de prosecuted with prompt- 
ness and vigor, and that the brave and patriotic 
men who had been called out should have an oppor- 
tunity to render their country active and effective 
service. I knew, too, that the prerideat confidently 
hoped and expected that a nee A of the.voten- 
teers, authorised by the act of May 13th, would ar- 
rive on the frontier in sufficient force for active 
rations before the time which you indicated. 
ith the view of securing this important object, 
the most enérgétic measures had been adopted. 
Every consideration of economy and duty forbade 
that the troops should,’ if thus velleeted, de per- 
mitted to remain insctive, by reason of the absende 
of the general offecr, who, ſany possessed: ufthe 
views of the executive, was to direst their mote- 
ments. Toal a - : ee as Mas * 
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.I did not deem it improper, indeed, I considered it 
a matier of duty, io communicate to the general, to 
‘whom the president had freely confided tha manage- 
ment of the war, his views and- expectations upon 
this point. That this communication, made in the 
manner it was, should not have been kindly receiv- 
ed, is surprising to me; but vastly more so is the 
fact, that it should be made the basis of the most 
offensive imputations against the executive govern- 
ment, which had voluntarily selected you to conduct 
our army, and determined to put at your disposal 
the amplest means it could command to insure victo- 
ry, and to bring the war to a successful and speedy 
termination. 

It was also a matter of unfeigned surprise to me 
that you should have attributed to the president the 
intention of opening a fire upon your rear, while, a 
fire in front was opened upon you by the enemy.— 
On what foundation could such an assumption rest? 
Had not the presideut, in a frank aud friendly spi- 
rit, just entrusted you with a command on which the 
glory and interest of the country depended, to say 
nothing of the success of his own adininistration.— 
How could you, under these circumstances, arrest 
your labors of preparation, and suffer your energies 
to be crippled, for the purpuse of indulging in illi- 
beral imputations against the man who had just be- 
stowed upon you the highest mark of his conf- 
dence? | 

Entertaining, a8 it is most evident you do, the 
opinion that such are the motives and designs of the 
executive towards you, and declaring it to be your 
explicit meaning that ‘you do not desire to place 
yourself in the most perilous of all positions—a fire 
upon your rear from Washington, and the fire in front 
rae the Mexicans," and so entertaining them entirely 
without cause, or even the shadow of justification, 
the president would be wanting in his duty to the 
country, if he were to persist in his determination 
of imposing upon you the command of the army in 

war against Mexico. He would probably mis- 
understand the object you had in view in writing 
your letter, and disappoint your expectations, if he 

did not believe that it was intended to effect a 
change of his purpose in this respect. Iam, there- 
fore, directed by him to say that you will be contin- 
ued in your present pasition here, and will devote 
your efforts to making arrangements and preparations 
for the early and vigorous prosecution of hostilities 


igre Mexico. i l 
ave the honor to be, ver tfully, your 
obedient servant, at W. L. MARCY. 
Major General Winrietp Scorr, Commanding 
General, &c. 
Headquarters of the army, Washington, May 25, 1845. 
„Sin: Your letter of this. date, received at sbout-d, 
P. M., as J sat down to lake a hasty plate of soup, de- 
mands a prompt reply. 

You have taken four days to reflect, and to con- 
vict me, upon my letter to fips of the 2lst instant, of 
Official, perhaps, personal disrespect to the constitu- 

tional commander iu- chief of the army and navy of 
the United States. 

If you have succeeded in imparting that impres- 
sion to the president, then, by the conclusion of your 
letter, written in his behalf, J am placed under very 
high obligations tu his magnanimity—may | not edd, 
to his kindness?—11 not placing me instantly in ar- 
rest, aud beſore a general court martial. I may then 
bope that the president saw no such intended disre- 
. spect; and | can assure you both that | feel tuo great 
a deference o the constitution and the laws of my 
country to offer or to desiga an indigaity to our chief 
magistrate. : 

The strongest passages in my condemned letter 
are, I think, hypothetical. In it, I spoke of ‘‘impe- 

. tence’—“perhaps in high quarters,” of, ‘‘perhaps, 
utter condemnation in the quarters alluded to;” of 
the “infinite importance of securing myself against 
danger (ili will or precondennation) in my rear, and 
of that most perilous of all positions” to any com- 

-méntcp—‘'a fire upon [his] rear from ‘Washmgton, 
and the fire in frunt froin the Mexicans.” And | afso 

of the necessity of the active, candid, and 
steady support of (such commander’s) government” 


Quarters;) because, on an intimation—not an order 
—I did not fly to the Rio Grande, without waitirg 
for the invading army, yet to be raised—nay, aban- 
doning it to get to that river as it could, and without 
the least regard to the honorable pride and distinc- 
tion of the gallant general already in command on 
that river; who, we knew, had done well. was doing 
well, and who, I was quite sure, and his little army, 
would, if the occasion offered, cover themselves with 
glory. My prediction, in this respect, hus been fully 
accomplished. 

But that I did fear, and meant to express the fear 
in my hasty letter of the 2lst, that those persons 
here enumerated would, sooner or later, impart 
their precondemnation of me to the president, J 
will. noi deny. My letter was written, in part, to 
guard both the president and myself against such a 
result, which would have been fatal, not only to me, 
but perhaps, for a campaign, to the service of the 
country. Hence the details [ entered into to show 
the president and the secretary of war—neither sup 
posed tu be professionally experienced ia the tech- 
nieal preliminaries of a campaign—what had been, 
and hat would continue for some days—my inces- 
santoccupations, There is no specie l pleading in this 
explanation. It is written and offered in good faith; 
in proof of which | beg to refer to my letter to you of 
of this date, in three hours before the reception of 
that to which I am now replying. 

You speak of my interview with the president 
on the subject of the intended formidable invasion 
of Mexico. J wish I had the time to do justice to 
my recollection of the president's excellent sense, 
military comprehension, patience, and courtesies, in 
these interviews. | have since often spoken of the 
admirable qualities he displayed on those occasions, 
with honor, as far as it was in my power to do him 
honor. 

And to you, sir, allow me to say I have not accus 
ed you, and do not mean to accuse you, of a set pur- 
pose to discredit me as the commander at first de- 
signed for the new army that is to invade Mexico.— 
I bear in mind with pleasure the many personal cour- 
tesies that 1 have, for long years, received at your 
hands. But 1 have for many days believed that you 
have allowed yourself to be influenced against me by 
the clamor of some of the friends to whom I have 
alluded. To that source, and from no ill will of 
your own, I have feared that you had not made, and 
were not likely to make, the just and easy explana- 
tions in my behalf, which might be made. You are 
also aware of other causes of uneasiness I have 
against the depariment—of the want of that confi 
dence and support necessary to my official position— 
whether here or on the Rio Grande. I have hereto- 
fore explained myself on these points, which renders 
repetition unnecessary. 

Whether it shall de the pleasure of the president 


‘to send me to the Rio Grande, (which i would pre- 


for, ) or to retain me here, I can only say, I am equal. 
ly ready todo my duty in either position, with all 
my zeal, and all my ability. i 

In great haste, I have the honor to remain, your 


most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
„Hon. W. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. SCOTT TO THE SEC’Y OF WAR. 
Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 25, 1846 

B respectfully submit to the secretary of was cer- 
tain leading points, on the settlement of which will 
depend a great number of smaller matters to be at- 
tended to successively and rapidly. 

My allusion is to the different slale quotas of 


twelve-month volunteers which have been called |; 


for, and which are to be ordered to march against 
Mexico. 

J suppose that those volunteers may be by states, 
assembled at their respective rendezvous about as 
follows: 

Ohio quota, at or near Cincinnati, June 20, 1846. 

Kentucky quota, at say Frankfort or Bowling 
Green, June 20, 1846. í 

indiana quota, at say Madison or Jefferson, June 


in hopes of concihating tt. 20, 1846 


Now, if there be any offence to the president in 
these passages—the intention of committing which 
I utterly disclaim—it must in candor, be found in the 
meaning of the passages high quurtere” and the 
“quarters alluded to, which qualify all the others 

„quoted by you. : | . 

It will be perceived that I spoke not of the highest 

r 5 but, in the plural, high quarters;“ aud I 
„beg as an act of justice, no less to myself than the 
resident, to say i meant “impatience,” and even 
“precondemnation,” oo your part, aod the kaowa, 
„Open, and violent condewnation of me on the part 


Jof several leading and supposed ,confidagts of the | 
President in the two houses of congress, (bigh. 


: : 

Illinois quota, at say Quincy and Shawneetown, 
June 25, 1846. 

Tennessee quota, at say Nashville and Memphis, 
June 25, 1846. 

Missouri quota, at say Fort Leaveaworth and Jef- 
ferson Barracks, June 25, 1846. 

Arkansas quota, at say Washington or Fulton, 
June 30, 1846. . 

Mississippi quota, at say Natchez, June 30, 1846 

Alabama quota, at say Mobile, June 30, 1846. 

Georgia quota, at say Columbus, on the Chatta- 
hooche, June 30, 18486. 


The great difficulty first to be considered is, the} d 


‘placing of the mounted volunteers on the Rio Grande, 


and at.the proper points—gay (for the Chihfahua 
expedition) a little north of the Presidio de Rio 
Grande; and (for the march upon Monterey and 
south) at Camargo and at Matamoros, or Rhinoso. 

Supposing the rivers to be navigable in all July 
for steamers of the middle size, the horse regiments 
may be transported (but at great cost) from Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee, &c., via New Orleans and the Gulf 
of Mexico, to La Baca, (a branch at Matagorda bay,) 
and thence marched to the Presidio de Rio Grande, 
so as to reach that more distant point by (say) the 
Ist of August. The horse destined for the lower 
points—as Camargo, Rhinosa, and Matamoros— 
might proceed, by sea, to Point Isabel, and thus reach 
the Rio Grande a little earlier. But the horse regi- 
ment from Arkansas. would be obliged to march 
from Fulton to the Presidio de Rio Grande, (say) 
600 miles, which would delay its arrival to about the 
10th of August. 8 25 


All the foot volunteers called for, aided by steam, 
may be taken to the several points on the Rio Grande 
a little earlier. N 

It is thus shown, according to the best calculations 
which can be made here—no matter how great the 
zeal and energy of the sfate authorities and of the 
volunteers themselves—thaf tha whole, (say 22.000.) 
nor the greater part of the twelve-month volunteers 
—horse and foot—cannot be brought on the Rio 
Grande before the first week in August, if 80 soon. 

Assuming, then, the possibility of getting (say) 
22,000 twelve-month volunteers (horse and foot) in 
position on the Rio Grande by the Ist, or even the 
10th of August, and leaving out, for the present, the 
possibility of extending the regular regiments (there 
or to be sent) by raw recruits to 6,000 or 7,000 men 
—all within the same time—I come next to the sec- 
ond dilficulty —ean the troops, after getting in position, 
take up lines of operations beyond that river with any 
probability, nay, possibility, of advantage, in the month 
of August? ' 

This is the questiọn put here in the second place; 
but which is the first in importance now to be met. 

As a soldier, whether J am to command in the ex- 
pedition or not, it is my duty to meet it. No matter 
what the danger to myself—and | koow that I have 
already been condemned for having suggested the Ist 
of September as the earliest day for marching much 
beyond the Rio Grande—I have now, according to 
better and most reliable information, come to the 
conclusion that such operations cannot, after, say 
the 10th of June, or before the Ist of October, be as- 
sumed with the least possible advantage. This is 
a conclusion which, (under every personal dan- 
ger) 1 dare announce, and J beg all above me in au- 
tharity to discuss it with severity, but also with can- 
dof; and if the conclusion shall be found to be just, 
that I may be cordially and extensively sustained 
against the clamors of the ignorant and-the slanders 
of the maliga. I make this request not as a personal 
favor, but for, the good of the service, so far as my 
humble abilities, and far greater expericnce, may be 


. 


deemed of any advantage lo that service. 


My eonclusion as to the Ist of O-tober is founded 
on the most satisfactory information derived from 
col. A. Butler, a distinguished officer in the war of 
1812, since minister in Mexico, &c. and from gen. J. 
T. Mason, who has travelled much in Mexico with 
col. Butler. It ia clear to my mind that the two know 
more of Northern and Middle Mexico than all other 
persons, taken together, within the District of Co- 
iumbia. I beg to refer to them. They arp full, 
precise, and emphatic on (be subject. 1 

If their conclusion (now mine) Ye adopted by the 
higher authorities here, aud laid down as a basis, 
then these zmaller points and details necessarily fol- 
ow: 

Let the state quotas, as above, meet at the respec- 
tive rendezvous without delay, be inspected, muster- 
ed into service, and armed, as promptly as Practica- 
ble; let them be supplied with subsistence, camp 
equipage, be put under instruction, and held ia readı- 
ness in lime to resch the Rio Grande, according to 
the routes which may be gi 


given, a tittle before the 
beginning of October—say by the 25th of September. 


lt is here sasumed that all spare time for instsuction, 
as cavalry or us inſu niry- had better be taken at this 
than the other ond of the line (Riv Grande) of march 
or water transportation; Ist, vit account of health, 
(while at rest;) and, 21, on account of abundance and 
cheapness of subsistence and other supplies. 

But there are offsets agains! those advantages: 1. The 
rivers in August and September may not furnish as good 
navigation as in July. 2. Such of the troops as shall be 
ubliged to pass by New Orleans may, afier July, be in 
danger of taking the yellaw fever; ahd 3. ‘The earlier 
presence of a poriion of the twelve-month volunteers 
may (possibly) be needed to aid in the defence of posi- 
tions ou the Rio Grande, (say) Matamoros, Rhinosa. 
and Camargo, which Gen. Taylor may have iak en, or 
desire to tako, before the large army can be seedy (aay 
Oct. 1st) w take up the long line of invasiva. m 


234 
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AlTthese paints I am rendy to discuss, to balance and 
to rettile with the secretary F anr. at his call; and I beg 
to add that they onght to be early settled. 

Now, I hope to be pardoned in saying something far- 
ther in reapect to myself. 

have been preparing, by lonking to quotas, rendez 
vous routes, (on both sides of the Rio Grande.) arms. 
accoutrements, camp equipage, subsistence, means of 
transportation, (steamers, wheels, aid packs.) Mexican 
topography, &c., &c., in order to be ready to obey any 
inetructions for distant service, with which the president 
may honor me. Such have been my incessant occupa- 
tiona since the intimation thut I might be required to 
command the new forces against Mexico. 
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No officer of the army or navy was ever despatched by 
any executive, on distant important service, without 
written instructions, or ordera from his government. 1 
have received no such paper. and have never even heard 
that such paper had been drawn up, or was even in 
preparation fur me. It is evident, then, that, without 
written instructions, or orders, I could not have left my 
habitual duties here, independent of the preliminary ar- 
rangemenis fur the formidable movements contemplated 
against Mexico 

On the 18th instant, bearing that Mexican troops had 
pissed the Rio Grande, and of the capture of Captain 
Thornton’s detachment, I addressed a letter to General 
Taylor, a copy of which I annex, and beg it, also, (with 


I think my preliminary. aud necessary occupations | this letter.) may be laid before the president. The letter 


may be ended here in (say) three daya more, when, pre- 


to Gen. Taylur was twice sent up to you before it was 


mising that, after the great and brilliant victories of the | despatched. and, at your instance, was chan ed (by the 
gallant Taylor, (of which we have recently heard.) II omission of a paragraph) to the exact shape of this copy. 


should be ushamned tosupercede bim before the arrival 
of competent reinforcements to penetrate the interior, 
and to conquer a peace, I shall be ready for any instruc- 
tions or orders with which the president may honor me. 
All which is respectlully gub:niited. 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


War department, May 26, 1846. 

Sr: Your letter of yesterday. although left at ny house 
Jast evening, was Not received by me until this morning. 
Though nut mach of the time between the date of yours 
of the 2131, and of my reply of yesterday was devoted 
to the subject, yet it was. as justice to you required it 
it should, well considered, and the construction reluct- 
antly given to your letter, was such, and only such, as 
your language seemed to me to render unavoidable. As 
you now explain that letter, the suspicions or imputa- 
tions of “ill-will,” “precondemnation,” &., were not 
intended by you to be applied to the president, but in 
some measure to myself. ‘here is nothing in that lener 
which warrants this particular application,—there was 
nothing in our intercourse, and certainly nothing in the 
state of my fevlings which could lead even to a conjec- 
ture that such an application was designed. 

You cannot recur with more pleasure than I do to 
the many personal courtesies” between us for “long 
years.“ and I was unconscious that the kindly feelings 
in which they had their origin, had undergone any 
echange—on my part they certainly had not. I had 
hoped that your knowledge of my character was such 
as to place me in your opinion beyond the suspicion or 
apprebension which you seem to have indulged, that l 
waa capable of being infuenced and Sentro in my 
official conduct towards you hy unfounded clamor, even 
should it come trom “leading and supposed confidanis 
of the president in the two houses of congress” As you 
“have not accused,” and as you declare “du not mean 
to accuse me of a sel purpose to discredit you, as the 
commander,” &c., but only fear the effects of sinister in- 
fluences, I submit to your judgment whether it was not 
due to our personal and official relations, that you 
should have been more explicit—that you should have 
stated the circuinstances which had excited your appre- 
hensions, and thereby opened the way to correct the 
rash conclusion you have adopted, “that (I) had alluwed 

myself) to be influenced by ine clamor of some of the 
finds to whorn (you) have alluded.” 

You state that [um “aware of other causes of unca- 
sineas” (you) have against the departinent—vot the 
want of that confidence and support necess try to (your) 
official positioun. whether here or on the Riv Grande — 
I must say that I am wholly ignorant of any just cause 
for uneasiness on your part, and JI am very sure you 
have no ground whatever to sustain the a!'egation of a 
want of that confidence and support n cessary to your 
“official position.“ The matters, or rather mutter to 
which you allude, (lor lcan recollect but one,) and 
which has been made the subject of a trank—and 1 
hoped—seatisfactury explanation, wee of minor impor 
ance of too slight a character to disturb our friendly in - 
tercolirse, or influence in the smallest de,ree out uffi - 
cial relations. | TON 

I have ihe honor to be, very respectfully your obedi. 
ent servan’, M. L. MARCY. 
Major General Winrieto Scorr. E 

Commanding General, &c. &c. 


Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 27, 1846. 

Sin: I had the honor to receive your letter of yester- 

day. at my office, about 9 o'clock at night. 

As you du nut say that you had shown my explauato- 
ry note to you of the previous (, May 25, (printed in 
the Union of June 8) to the president, may I beg you to 
lay the fair copy (herewith, belore him. In this copy 

1 have ineeried in brackets a material word friends 
—accidentally omitted in the hurry of writing, and also 
a development of my meaning in another place, in red 
mk and in brackets. a 

Allow me tu recapitulate some of the principal facts 
in my present (to me) unfortunate misunderstanding 
with the war department. 

About the 13th instant, both you and the president 
expressed the desire, very explicitly, that I should con: 
duct, on an extensive scale, with the new forces about 
to be raised, the conquest of a peace within Mexico.— 
I considered myselt honored by the intended appoint- 
Ment, end l beg that my expressions on the occasion, 

+ which I need not here repeat, may be remembered. 

„1 have said in my letter to you of the Alst instant, “I 

Y Rave received no orders as yet, assigning me to the im- 

Mediate command of the army about to be raised,” & e. 


] 


Its last paragraph is in these words: I do not now 
expect to reach the Rio Grande much ahead of the hea- 
vy reinforcements alluded to above, or to assume the im- 
mediate command in that quarter before my arrival.” 

I quote this paragraph to show that I did not expect to 
be sent to the Rio Grande, and did not even suspect it 
was the intention uf the president, or yourself, to send 
me thither, “much ahead of the heavy reinforcements 
alluded to”—viz: some twenty odd thousand volunteers, 
besides a few additional regulars. 

Thougli I had occasion to see you twice or thrice in 
the mean time, I heard no complaint from you, and re- 
ceived na correction of that misapprehension—if. in fact, 
I had fallen into any—before the evening of the 20th in- 
stant, when you spoke of the impatience manifested at 
my occupations (or delay) here— which complaint caus- 
ed my letter to you of the next murning—May lst. 

It seemed. therefore, eyiu ent to me, at the time, that 
your complaint had been caused by the out-of-door cla- 
mors to which J have since alluded. 


Three hours before I received your letter of the 25th 
instant, conveying the displeasure of the executive, and 
without the least expectation of receiving such a letter, 
I had sent into you my report or note of the same day, 
(the 25th,) which concluded with this declaration: 

“I think my preliminary and necessary occupation 
may be ended here in (say) three days more, when 
premising that after the great and brilliant victories of 
the gallant Taylor, (of which we have recently heard,) 
I should be ashamed to supercede him before the arriva! 
of competent reinforcements to penetrate the interior of 
Mexico, and to conquer a peace—I shall be ready for 
any instructions ur orders with which the president may 
honor me.” 

And again, on that day, (the night of the 25th,) after 
receiving the censure of the president, throngh your let- 
ter, J] concluded my prompt explanatory reply, thus: 

Whether it shall be the pleasure of the president to 
send me to the Rio Grande, (which I would prefer,) or 
lu retain me here, I can only say I am equal y read 
to do 915 duty in either position wich all my zeal and all 
my ability.” 

Tun hope when the president shal! have read that 
explanatory letter tnd the furegoing exposition of facts 
attentively, he may be willing to recur to his original 
purpose, and accord to my senior rank toe preference 
which I have never ceased to entertain, and which J 
should have pressed with incessant zeal, but for the ap- 

rehensions heretofore expressed, and which your letter 

as nearly, if not quite. removed. I therefore beg to 
to claim that command, whenever the president may 
deem it proper to give me the assignment—whether to- 
day, or at any other beter time, he may be pleaeed to 
designate. 


In your rejoinder to me of yesterday (May 26th,) which 
1 have acknowledged Above, you quote from iny leiter 
of explanation the words: Mou are also aware of other 
core. vf uneasiness I have againsa: the department,” 

e., &c. 

Your notice of this complaint, on my pert, is ao liberal 
—not to say kind thai I am bound to be frank and expli- 
cit, as to one ol those causes: I had, upon my mind. in 
hastily penning those words, these facta: Brigadier Ge- 
neral Wool was called to this place, by letter of your 
own writing, to command, under me, one of the detach- 
ed columns against Mexico, according to an understand- 
ing between the president, you, and me, to that effect. 
I saw Gen. Wool first, the day of his arrival (May 7.) 
and communicated to him the purpose of his being 
called to this place. Ina day or two, I learned fiom 
Gen. Wool thal, notwithstanding my intimation, he had 
been told by you. he might nut be ultimately assigned to 
that command, because, perhaps. other generals might 
be authorized and appointed, fur the army, and ca 
into service from the states. That inſotmulion gave me 
no serious apprehensions for Gen. Wool or myself, until 
I saw, in the morning of the 20th, a bill reported in the 
senate (at your immediate instance I knew,) the day be- 
fore, providing for two major generals, and four briga- 
dier generals, to be added to the regular military esta. 
blishment, besides giving to the president the pover of 
selecting state generals fur the command of the 50,000 
volunteers. I'then thought 1 saw a strong probability 
that both Gen. Wool and myself would be superseded, at 
least in the war against Mezico, by two of the new regu- 
lar generals of vur respective grades, to be appoinied, 
os Was generally understood. from eivil or polineal life. 
It was ten tha; my apprehensions became serious, as 
inay be seen in my letter to you of the following day, 
(May 21st,) and in many of my subsequent acts. From 
thut moment, (betore my letter of the 21st) J have had 
but little doubt down {6 last night, that if chat bill be- 
came a faw—connectng it with the clamors against ne 
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oe I have allued—1 should not be sent against 
exico. 

L will now, however, hape lor better fortune; and, ap- 
pealing to the justice of the president and the rights of 
senior rank, I have the honor to remain, sir, your most 
obedient servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 


P. S. I add to the papers, herewith, a oupy of Col. 
Buder's matory notes of a rough sketch made by 
him of northern Mexico, which may be valuable. The 
colonel, in the notes, is not so full on the rainy season as 
he and Gen. J. Mason were in conversation with 
me. I beg again to refer to them personally. W. 8. 

Hon. WI. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 18, 1346. 

Sır: We have no repari from you later than the 26th 
ultimo, and but little through unofficial sources so late 
as the morning of the 29th. Of course, notwithstaird- 
ing our high confidence in you end your little army, we 
are anxious to hear further from you. All the success 
that may be expected under the circumstances is confi 
dently relied upon. 

Congress having recognised the existence of war be- 
tween the United States and the republic of Mexico 
and having authorized the acceptance of 50,000 volun» 
teers, the war depdrtment has already called upon seve- 
ral states for quotas of twelve-month volunteers—mak- 
ing a total of about 20,000, say one-fourth horse, to march 
upon Mexico from different points on the Riv Grande. 
Ot course, at this early moment, and at this distanes 
from the scene of intended operations, no definite plan 
of campaign has been laid down. Being destined to the 
chief command of the augmented forces, I shall delay 
as much as possible of that plan until I can profit by 
your better Knowledge of the enemy's country, when it 
is my hope to have the benefit of your valuable services 
according to your brevet rank and with the column that 


may be the most agreeable to you. 
We have multiphed our force on the general sage e 
ing service, and hope, in two or three months, to bri 
up the privates of companies to 70 or 80—at least in the 
regiments with you. i 

I fear that we shall not be able to put on the Rio 
Grande, with our utmost efforts, more than ten or filteen 
thousand volunteers by the firat of September—the best 
periud, we learn here, tor the commencement of opera- 
tions beyond, with the view to the conquest of peace.— 
What you may have done since the 26th ultimo. or wnat 
you may be able to accumplish before September, with 
your limited means, towards that general end—an h 
norable peace—cannot now be assume}. We may 
hope, that, with the small reintorcements you have by 
this time received, you have forced back the Mexicans 
to the right bank of the Rio Grande, and perhaps may 
have taken Matamoros, or possibly, by the oy a 
perior army of the neniys you may now p 
strictiy on the defensivo. By this, it is not intended to 
embarrass you with new instructions, but to give you 
information as to expectations or intentions entertained 
here—leaving you under the instructions you have al- 
ready received, and to your own good judgment, seal, 
and intelligence. 

do not now expect to reach the Rio Grande much 

ahead of the heavy reinfurcements alluded to above, or 
to assume the immediate command in that quarter be- 


love my arrival. ; 
With great respect, I remain, sir. gur most obedient 
servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Brevet Brig. Gen. TAYLOR, commanding, dec., &c. 


` War department, June 2. 1816. 
Sin: When I received your letter of the 27th ult., jt 
was my intention 10 auswer it at some length, and to 
note the misapprehensions under which you are still 
laboring; but on account of my official engagements at 
this particuler joncture, and not wishing to protract this 
correspondence, which can end in no practical good, 1 
have changed my purpose, prefering to puint out 
misapprehensions in a personal interview, if you 8 
ro desire it. l 
Your communications have all been laid before the 
president, but I have received no instructions to c A 
or odiiy the directions contained in the closing para- 
graph of my ote of the oe ulumo. 
er ul ur obedient eervant, 
eer ees W. L. MARCY. 
! 
and documents were then on melion, 
and ordered to be printed for jhe meo 


Major General Scorr. 


The 

laid on tho table 
tbe senate, with the exception of that portion o 
respondence relating to the plan of campaign. 


COL. BENTON’S SPEECH ON THE OREGON. 


U. 5. RENATE, May 25TH, 1846. 
Concluded from page 223. 

In resuming my speech on this subject, I wish to 
sey, Mr. President, that the bill now before the se- 
nate is not the one recommended by the president of 
the United States. He recommended that the so- 
vereignty and jurisdiction of the United States be 
extended to our Oregon territory to the same extent 
that Great Britain had extended her sovereignty and 
jurisdiction to the same country. In this recommen- 
dation I fully concur: and ventute to say that, if such 
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@ bill was brought in, it might pass the senate, (leav. 
ing out unnecessary speeches) in as little time as it 
would require to read it three times by us title. But 
the bill befor the senate is not of that character. It 
goes for beyond the president's recommendation. It 
roposes many things not found in the British act of 
1821—things implying exclusive jurisdiction and so 
vereignty in us, and that to an undefined extent of 
country, and under circumstances which must im- 
mediately produce hostile collisions between our 
agents and the British agents on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains. I am opposed to all this; but I 
am not in favor of the indefinite postponement of the 
bill. I wish to see it amended and made conforma: 
ble to the president's recommendation. If gentle- 
men who have the conduct of the measure here will 
bring in such an amendment. and put it on its pas- 
gage without speeches, I will stop my speech until 
it is passed. 
I will now proceed to show, as well as J can, the 
degree and extent of our just claims beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 


To understand what I mean to say, it is necessary 
to recollect the geography of the country in question, 
end see it presenting as it does, three distinct geopra- 
phical divisions, to each of which a different claim 
and a different degree of claim attaches, and which 
cannot be confuunded under any one general view, 
without a general mystification and total confusion 
of the whole subject. The Columbia river and its 
valley is one of these divisions; the islands along the 
coast is another; Frazer's river and its valley, (called 
by the British New Caledonia) is the third. Under 
these three divisions | now propose to speak of the 
country, Under these divisions ] have always spoken 
„of it; and what 1 bave said of one part had no appli- 
cation to the other. When I spoke of the great river 
of the west and its valley, either by ite American 
name of Columbia or its Indian name of Oregon, I 
never intended Frazer’s river as its valley, or Van- 
couver’s Island, or the Gulf of Georgia, or Desola- 
tion Suund, or Broughton’s Arch. When I speak of 
the coast and the islands, I do not mean the continent 
and the mountains; and when I speak of Frazer's 
river or New Caledonia, I do not mean the Columbia 
Fiver. L tepudiate all such loose and sloveoly ver- 
biage; and, desiring to be understood according to 
my words, | go on to speak of the country beyond 
the Rocky Mountains under the three great geogra- 
phical divisions into which nature has formed it, and 
to which political events have so naturally adapted 
themselves. f 


I begin wath the islands. N 
From the streits of Fuca, (in fact from Puget’s 
Sound to the peniusula of Alaske—a distance of one 
thousand miles—there is a net-work ef isiands—an 
archtpelago—some large, some smail, checquered in 
‘together, and covering the coast to the extent of one, 
two, aud even three hundred miles in front of the 
continent. They are most of them of voleauic in- 
pression, and separated from each other end the con- 
. tinent by deep bays, gulis, and straits, aod by long 
deep chasis, to which navigaturs have given the 
name of canals. This long chequer-board of islands, 
and the waters which contain them, have been the 
theatre of maritime discovery to many nations, and 
especially Spanisb, British, aud Russian; but except 
the Russians, no nation made permanent settieiment 
on any of these islands; and they only as luw downas 
55. ‘Ihe British and Spaniarus both abandoned Van- 


- courer’s island after the Nootka Sound controversy; 


and irom tbat time bad no settlement of any. kind on 
the coast, or isiauds north of Cape Menducino, lat. 
41; and the British had none auy where. ja this 
state of the case the question came on betwen Rus - 
aia, Great Britain, and the United States, io which 
the distinction between the islands and the con- 
tinent was acknowledged by all the powers, and 
Russia excluded from the continent aud conned to 
the islands, because ber discoveries and setttements 
were not continental, but insular. The conveatwns 
wath: Russia, (British and American), uf 1824-25 
were iramed upon that principle; aud nuw | pruceed 
to read (be instructions trom our government under 
which . this diwtnction between the ishuds and the 
continent was usserted and maintained. I read (rom 
Mr. Avams’ despatch to Mr. dliddleton, July 22d, 
1823: : l 

“lit never has been admitted by the various Euro- 
pesn untions which have formed settliementg iu this 
hbewisphere, that the uccupulion of an island gave any 
claim whatever to lerriturial possessions ou tue con- 


tient to which it was adjuming. ‘Fhe recognised 


_ priucipie has rather oeen ius reverse; as by tue law 


. the 
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of nature, tsiunds must rather be considered as appur- 


tepani 10 cuntinegnis, luau continents to islands, — 
Aud agaiy, iu Mr. Maidens communicetiona to 
ees tovʒ,,Ji men:. e BE oh 

„ “Aug Russians have pe getadliskment upan the 
is land of Sitka, in latitude 57 degrees 30 minutes.— 


This fort, built in 1799, was destroyed three years 
after by the natives of the country, and re-established 
in 1804 by Mr. Lisianki, who called it New Arch- 
angel. Russie cannot, however, avail herself of the 
circumstances of that possession to form a foundation 
for rights on the continent, the usage of nations never 
having established that the occupation of an island 
could give rights upon a neighboring continent. The 
principle is, rather, that the islands ought to be con- 
sidered as appendant to the continent, than the inverse 
of the proposition.” 
These were the instructions of our minister, under 

which we treated with Russia 1824, and upon which 
the conventions of that period were formed. They 
establish the fact that these islands in front of the 
northwest coast were considered a separate geogra- 
phical division of the country, governed by national 
law applicable to islands; and that discoveries among 
them, even perfected by settlement. gave no claims 
upon the continent. This is the way the two powers 
settled with Russia. Applying the same principle to 
themselves, and no discovery of Vancouver’s Island, 
or any of the thousand islands along that coast, can 
give any territorial claims on the continent. J have 
considered it a cardinal error, in all recent discus. 
sions on Oregon, to bottom continental claims upon 
these insular discoveries. The Spaniards, as so well 
shown ın the speech by the senator from N. York, 
(Mr. Dix), were the predecessors of the British in 
thege discoveries; but I did not understand bim as 
claiming the continent out to the Rocky Mountains, 
and up to 54° 40, by virtue of these maritime dis- 
coveries; and I am very sure that I limited my own 
sanction of his views to (he tracks of the ships which 
made the discoveries. I consider Spanish discoveries 
along that coast as dominant over the British, both 
for priority of date and for the spirit of ownership in 
which they were made. The Spaniards explored as 
masters of the country, looking after their own ex 
tended and contiguous possessions, and to which no 
limit had ever been placed: the British explored in 
the character of adventurers, seeking new lands in a 
distant region. Neither made permanent settlements; 
both abandoned; and, now, Í see nothing, either in 
the value or title of these islands, for the two nations 
to fight about. The principle of convenience and 
mutual good will, so maguanimously proposed by the 
emperor Alexander in 1823, seems to me to be pro- 

erly applicable to these desolate islands, chiefly ya 

uable for harbors, which are often nothing but vol- 
canic chasis, too deep for anchorage and too abrupt 
for approach. In the discussions of 1824, so far as 
they were not seltled, they were cunsidered appurte- 
nant to the continent, instead of the continent being 
held appurtenant to them; and the reversal of this 
principle, I apprehend, has been the great error of 
the recent discussions, and has led to the great mis- 
take in relation to Frazer’s river. I dismiss the 
question, then, aa tu this geographical division of the 
country, with saying (hat our titie to these islands is 
better than that ol the British, but that neither is 
perfect for want of settlement; and that now, as pro- 
posed in 1824, they should follow the fate of the con- 
tinenta! divisions in frout of which they lie. 


Frazer's river and its valley, known in northwest. 
eru geography as New Caledonia, is ine nest division 
of the disputed country to which | shall ask the at 
tention of the senate. itis a river of aboul a thou- 
sand miles in length, (following ils windings), rising 
in the Rocky Mountains, opposite the head of the 
Unjigah,or Pesce river, which flows into the Frozen 
ocean i. Jelitude about 70 The course ol this river 
is nearly north und south, rising in latitude 55, fow- 
_ ing south lo wear latitude 49, and along thal parallel. 
and just north of it, to the Gulf of Georgia, into 
which it falls behind Vancouver’s Island. The up- 
per part of this river is goud lor navigation; the lower 
hail, plunging through volcanic chasms in mountains 
of rock, is wholly uunavigable ior auy species of 
crait. This river was discovered by sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, ia 1793, was seltied by the vorihwest 
company in 1806, aud svou covered by their estab- 
lishmeuts frum hesd 10 mouth. No American or 
Spaniard Rad ever left a ack upon this river or its 
valley. Our claim to it, gs lar as J gun sce, rested 
wholly upon the Wealy wilh Spain of 1819; and her 
claim rosted wholly upoy those discoveries among 
the islands, tue value of which, as conlerring Claims 
upon the continent, it bas been my pruviuce lu show 
that in our nezouauons with Russia in 1824. At 
ihe time that we acquired this Spanish claim to 
Frazer's river, it had aiready been discovered tweuly 
ix years by the British; had been settied by them lor 
Lwelveyjeurs; was known by a Britis vame; and no- 
Spaniard had ever maje a track on its banks. New 
Culedonia, or Western Caledoula, was the name 
which n then burg; aud it sọ happeps that an Amo- 
rican ciuzea, a palive uf Vermont, reppectadly knn 
to the senators vow present icom that state, gad who 
had spent twenty years of his life in the hyperborean 
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regions of Northwest America, in publishing an ac- 
count of his travels and sojournings in that quarter, 
actually published a description of this New Cale- 
donia, os a British province at the very moment that 
we were getting it from Spain, and without the least 
suspicion that it belonged to Spain! I speak of Mr. 
David Harmon, whose journal of nineteen years's 
residence between latitude 47 and 58 in Northwest- 
ern America, was published at Andover, in his na- 
tive state, in the year 1820, the precise year after 
we had purchased this New Caledonia from the 
Spaniards. I read. not from the volume itself, which 
is nol in the library of congress, but from the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, January number, 1822, as 
reprinted al Boston; article, Western CALEDONIA. 

„The descent of the Peace river through a deep 
chasm in the Rocky Mountains first opened a pas- 
sage to the adventurers above mentioned into the 
unexplored country behind them, to which they gave 
the name of New Caledonia—a name, however, 
which, being already occupied by the Australasians, 
might advantageously be changed to that of Western 
Caledonia. This passage lies in 56° 30’. Mackenzie 
had crossed the rocky chain many years before in 
latitude 540 and descended a large river flowing to the 
southward, named Taconiche Tesse, which he eon- 
ceived to be the Columbia; but isnow known to empty 
itself about Bireh's Bay of Vancouver, in latitude 
499; whereas the mouth of the Columbia lies in 46° 
Ls’. Another river called the Caledonia, (Frazer's 
river,) holding a parallel course to the Tacontche 
Tesse, (Coluinbia), falis into the sea near the Admi- 
ralty Inlet of Vancouver, in latitude 48°, and forms 
a natural boundary betwen the new territory of 
Caledonia and the United States, falling in precisely 
with a continued line on the same parallel with the 
Lake of the Woods, and leaving about two degrees 
of latitude between it and the Columbia. 'ts north- 
ern boundary may be taken in latitude 579, close to 
the suuthernmost of the Russian settlements. The 
length, therefore, will be about 550, and the breadth, 
from the mountains to the Pacific, from 330 to 350 
geographical miles. 


“The whole of this vast country is in fact so in- 
taxsected with rivers and lakes, that Mr. Harmon 
thinks one sixth part of it may be considered as water. 
The largest of the latter yet visited ts named Stuart’s 
and is supposod to be about 400 miles in circumfer- 
ence. A post has been established on its margin in 
latitude 54° 34’ north, longitude 125° west. Fifty 
miles to the westward of this is Frazer's lake, about 
eighty or ninety miles in circumference, here, too, 
a post was established in 1806. A third, of sixty or 
seventy miles in circumference has been named Me- 
Leod's lake, on the shore of which a fort has deen 
built in latitude 55° north, longitude 1210 west. The 
waters of this lake fall into the Peace river; those 
flowing out of the other two are supposed to e:opty 
theuselves into the Pacific,and are probably the 
two rivers pomted out by Vancouver, near Point 
Essingtun, as we bad occasion to observe in a former 
article. The immense quantity of salmon whieh 
aonually visit these two lakes, leave no doubt what- 
ever of their communication with the Pacific; and 
the absence of this fish irom Mc Lrod's lake, makes 
it almost equally certain that its outlet is not iato 
that ocean. The river flowing out of Stuart's lave 
passes through tbe populous tribes of the Nate-ote- . 
tains, wio say that white people come up in large 
boats to trade with the A-te-nas, (a nation dwelling 
between them and the sea), which was fully proved 
by the guns, iron puts, cloth, tar, snd other artiotes 
found in their possession. 

“Most of the mountains of Western Caledonia aro 
clothed with timber trees to their very summits, 
consisting principaily of spruce and other kinds of 
fir, birch, poplar, aspen, cypress, and, generally 
speaking, ull those which are usually found on the 
opposite side of the Rocky Mountains. The largo 
auiwals common to North America, such as buffalo, 
elk, wouse, reindeer, bears, &c. are not numerous 
in this new teriilory; but there is no scararty of the 
begver, Oller, wolverie, marten, fuxes of diferent 
kinds, and the rest of the lur annuals, any «ore 
than of Wolves, badgers, and pulecats; luwis, also, of 
wll tue descriptious tuund in Nuit Aumeriea, are 

plenuſul in Western Caledonia; cranea visit thom in 
prodigious numbers, as do swans, bustards, geese 
aud ducks.” s 

‘This is the account given by Mr. Harmon of New 
Caledonia, and given of it by uim at the exact mo- 
ment that we were purchasing the Spanish title to 
if Of this Spanish litle, of which the Spaniards 
never heard, ine narralor seews to have been as 
profoundly ignorant as the Spaniards were them- 
selves; aud made his description of New Caledowia 
as of a British possession, without any more reler- 
ence to adverse litle thau if he had been apeakjag of 
Canada. So much for the written descriptiog: now 
let us look at the map, and see how it stands there. 
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And 
here are clusters of British names, imposed by the 
British, visible every where; Forts George, St. 
James, Simpsoo, Thompson, Frazer, McLeod, Lang- 

Joy, and others: rivers and lakes with the same names, 
and others; and here is Deserter's Creek, so named 
by Mackenzie, because.his guide deserted him there 
in July, 1793; and here is an Indian village which is 
named Friendly, because the people were the most 
friendly to strangers that he had ever seen; and here 
another called Rascals’ village, so named by Mac- 
kenzie fifty-three years ago, because its inhabitants 
were the most rascally Indians he bad ever seen; and 
here is the representation of that famous boundary 
line 54° 40’, which is supposed to be the exact boun- 
dary of American territorial rights in that quarter, 
and which happens to include the whole of New 


Caledonia, except McLeod's Fort, and the half of 


Stuart's lake, and a spring. which is left to the Bri- 
tish, while we take the branch which flows from it. 
This line takes alf in—rivers, lakes, forts, villages. — 
Bee how it goes! Starting at the sea, it gives us,. by 
a quarter of an inch on the map, Fort Simpson, so 
named after the British governor Simpson, and found- 
ed by the Hudson Bay Company. Upon what prin- 
ciple we take this British fort 1 know not—except it 
be on the assumption that our sacred right and title 
being adjusted to a minute, by the aid of these 40 
minutes, so oppositely determined by the emperor 
Paul's character to a fur company in 1799, to be on 
this straight line, the bed example of even a slight 
deviation from it at the start should not be allowed 
even to spa re a British fort away up at Point Me- 
intyre, in Chatham sound. On this principle we can 
understand the inclusion, by a quarter of an inch on 
the map, of this remote and isolated British poat.— 
The cutting in two of Stuart's lake, which the line 
does as it runs, is quite intelligible: it must be on the 
principle stated in one of the fifty-four forty papers, 
that Great Britain should not have one drop of our 
water, therefore we divide the lake, each taking 
their own share of itsdrops. The fate of the two 
forts, McLeod ani St. James, so near to each other 
and so far off from us, united all their lives, and now 
so UNexpectediy divided frum each other by this line, 
is less comprehensible; and I cannot account for the 
difference of their fates, unless it is upon the law of 
the day of judgment, when, of two men in the field, 
one shall be taken and other left, and no man be able 
to tell the reason why. All the rest of the inclusions 
of British establis ents which the line makes, from 
head to mouth of Frazer's river, are intelligible 
enough: they turn upon the principle of afl or none! 
upon the principle that every acre-and every inch, 
every grain of sand, drop of water, and blade of 
grass in all Oregon, up to fifty-four forty, is ours! 
and have it we will. 

This is the country which geography and his- 
tory five and twenty years ago called New Cale- 
donia and treated as a British possession; aud it 
is the country which an organized party among 
ourselves of the present day cait ‘the whole of 
Oregon or none,” aud every inch of which they say 
belongs to us. Well, let us proceed a tittle further 
with the documents of 1823, and see what the men 
of that day—President Monroe and his cabinet—the 
men who had made the (treaty with Spain by which 
we became the masters of this large domain; let us 
proceed a little further, and see what they thought of 
our title up to fifty-four forty. I read from the same 
document of 1823. 


Mr. Adams te Mr. Middleton, July 22, 1823. 

“The right of the United States, trom tne 42d to 
the 49th parallel of latitude on the Paciac ocean we 
consider as unquestionable, being founded, firet, on 
the acquisition by the treaty of 22d February, 1819, 
of all the rights of Spain; second, by the discovery 
of the Columbia river, first, from the sea at its 
mouth, and then by land by Lewis aud Clarke; and, 
third, by the settieniènt at its mouth in 1841. This 
territory is to the United States of an importance 
which no possession in North America can be to any 
European nation, not only as it is but the continuity 
of their possess ions from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
‘ocean, but as 11 offers their inhabitants the means of 
establishing hereafter water communications from 
the one to the other” 

Forty-nine, Mr. President, ronry-nine! To THAT 
LINE, AND THAT FOUR YEARS AFTER THE ACQUISITION 
or THE SPANISH CLAIM, WAS OUR UNQUESTIONABLE 
RIGHT HELD TO EXTEND; FIFTY-ONE WAS THE HIGH- 
'EST DEBATEABLE LINE NAMED, AND THAT NAMED ON 
A PRINCIPLE KNOWN TO BE ERRONEOUS, AND READY 
TOBE GIVEN vr. i 5 


t 
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Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush. Same date. 

“By the treaty of amity, setilement, and limits, 
between the United States and Spain, of 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1819, the boundary line between them was 
fixed at the forty-second degree of latitude, from the 
source of the Arkansas river to the South sea. By 
which treaty the United States acquired all the rights 
of Spain north of that parallel. 

“The right of the United States to the Columbia 
river, and to the interior territory washed by its wa- 
ters, rests upon its discovery from the sea and nomi- 
nation by a citizen of the United States, upon its 
explorat to the sea, made by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke; upon the settlement of Astoria, made under 
the protection of the United States, and thus restor- 
ed to them in 1818; and upon this subsequent acqui- 
sition of all the rights of Spatn, the only European 
power who, prior to the discovery of the river, bad 
any pretensions to territorial rights on the northwest 


coast of America. 


“The waters of the Columbia river extend, by the 
Multnomah, to the 42d degree of latitude, where its 
source approaches within a few miles of those of the 
Platte and Arkansas; and by Clarke river to the 


50th or 5iet degree of latitude; thence descending, 
southward, till its sources almost intersect those of 


the Missouri.“ 
“To the territory thus watered, and immediately 


contiguous to the original possessions of the United 


States, as first bounded on the Mississippi, they con- 
sider their right to be now established by all the 
principles which have ever been applied to European 
settlements upon the American hemisphere.” 

This is an extract of great value, and is an ampli- 
fication and develupment of the principal laid down 
in the extract just read. lt recites the Spanish 
treaty of 1819, and claims nothing under it beyond 
the Columbia and its valley. To this our title is al- 
leged to be complete, on American grounds, inde- 
pendent of the treaty, namely, discovery, settlement, 
and colonization by Mr. Astor, under the protection 
of the United States. Acam: 

Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush. Same despatch. 

“If the British Northwest and Hudson Bay Com- 

panies have any posts on the coast, as suggested in 


the article in the Quarterly Review above cited, the 
third article of the convention of the 20th of Octo- 


tober, 1818, is applicable to them. Mr. Middleton 
is authorized to propose an article of similar import, 


to be inserted in a joint convention between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russie, for a term 
of ten years from its signature. You are authorized 
to make the same proposal to the British govern- 
ment; and, with a view to draw a definite line of de 
marcation for the future, to stipulate that no settie- 
ment shall hereafter be made on the northwest coast, 
or on any of the islands thereto adjoining, by Rus 

sian subjects, south of latitude 55; by citizens of the 
United 
jects either south of 51 or north of 55. 


tates north of latitude 51; or by British sub- 


I mention the latitude of 51, as the bound within 
which we are willing to limit the future settlement 


of the United States, because it is not to be doubted 


that the Columbia river branches as far north as 51, 


although it is most probably not the Taconeschee 
Tesse of Mackenzie. As, however, the line alread 
runs in latitude 49 to the Ston 
bo earnestly insisted upon by 
consent to carry it in continuance, on the same 
allel, to the sea. Copies of this instruction will like- 


mountains, should it 
at Britain, we will 
r- 


wise be forwarded to Mr. Middleton, with whom you 
will freely but cautiously correspond on this subject, 

regard to your tiation respecting 
the suppression of the slave trade.” 

Four things must strike the attention in this ex- 
tract: 1. The offer of a partnership to the Emperor 
Alezander, which he wisely refused. 2. The offer 
of the same to Great Britain, which she sagaciously 
accepted. 3. The offer of 55to Great Britain as 
her permanent northern boundary. 4. The offer of 
51 to her as a permanent southern boundary, and its 
offer on a principle not valid, with the alternative to 
fall bock upon the line of 49. 

The British, who know all this, and a greet deal 
more, must be astonished at our fifty-four-lorty war 
fever of to-day! Adu 

Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams. i 
London, Dec. 22, 1823. 

“In an interview I had with Mr. Canning last 
week, I made known to him, as preparatory to the 
negotiation, the views of our government relative to 
the northwest coast of America. These, as you 
know, are. 

“Firat. That as regards the country westward of 
the Rocky mountains, the three powers, viz Great 
Britain, the United States, and Russia, should joint- 
7 agree to a convention, to be in force ton years, 
similar in its nature to the third article of the con- 
vention of Ostober, 1818, now subsisting bet meen 


— 


United States would stipulate not to make any settle- 
ments on that coast north of the fifty-first degree of 
latitude, provided Great Britain would stipulate not 
to make any south of 51° or north of 55°; and Rus- 
sia not to make any south of 55°. 

“Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on the above 
proposition further than to hint, under his first ime 

ressions, strong objections to the one which goes to 
imit Great Britain northwards to 55°. His object 
in wishing to learn from me our propositions at this 
po of time, was, as Í understood, that he might 

tter write to Sir Charles Bagot on the whole sud · 
ject to which they relate.“ Aaain: 

Same to same, December 19, 1823. 

“And, secondly, that the United States were wil- 
ling to stipulate to make no settlements north of the 
51st degree of north latitude on that coast, provided 
Great Britain stipulated to make none south of 51 
or north of 55; and Russia to make none south of 
55.” Adam: to same, same date. 

„That they (the United States) were willing, how- 
ever, waiving for the present the full poli of 
these claims, to forbear all settlements north of 51, 
as that limit might be sufficient to give them the bene- 
fit of all the waters of the Columbia river; but that 
they would expect Great Britain to abetain from 
coming south of that limit or going above 55; the 
latter parallel being taken as bat beyond which it 
was not imagined that she had any actual settle 
ments. 


On Friday, Mr. President, I read one are from 
the documents of 1823, to let you see that fifty-four 
forty (for that is the true reading of fifty-five) had 
been offered to Great Britain for her northern boun- 
dary; to-day 1 read you six PASSAGES from the same 
documents to show the same thing. And lel me re- 
mark once more—the remark will bear eternal repe- 
tition—these offers were made by the men who had 
acquired the Spanish title to Oregon! and who must 
be presumed to know as much about it as those 
whose acquaintance with Oregon dates from the 
epoch of the Baltimore convention—whose love for 
it dates from the era of its promulgation as a party 
watchword—whose knowledge of it extends to the 
luminous pages of Mr. Greenhow’s book! 

Six times Mr. Monroe and his cabinet renounced 
Frazer’s river and its valley, and left it to the Brit- 
ish! They did so on the intelligible principle that 
the British bad discovered it, and settled it, and were 
in the actual possession of 11 when we got the a 
ish claim; which claim Spain never made! Upon 
this principle New Caledonia was Jeft to the British 
in 1823. n what principle is it claimed now! ` 

This is what Mr. Monroe and his cabinet thouhtg 
of our title to the whole of Oregon or none, in the 
gear 1823. They took neither branch of this prope 
sition. They did not go for all or none, but 
some! Tæ look some, and left some; and they di- 
vided by a line right in itself, and convenient in it- 
seif, and mutually suitable to each party. This 
president and his eabinet carry their “unquestionable 
right” to Oregon as far as 49, aod no further. This 
is exactly what was done six years before. Mr. 
Gallatio and Mr. Rush offered the same line as be- 
ing the continuation of the line of Utrecht, (deserib- 
ing it by that name in their despatch of October 20th, 
1818,) and as covering the valley of the Columbia 
river, to which they alleged our tile to be indisputa- 
ble. Mr. Jefferson had offered the same line in 
1807. All these offers leave Frazer's river and is 
valley to the British, because they discovered and 
settled it. All these offers hold on to the Columbia 
river end its valley, because we discovered end sd 
tied it; and all these offers let the principle of conti- 
guity or centinuity work equally on the British as on 
the American side of the line of Utrecht. 

. This is what the statesmen did who made the ac- 
5 of the Spanish claim to Oregon in 1819. 

a four years afterwards they had freely offered all 
north of 49 to Great Britain; and no one ever thought 
of arraigning them for it. Most of these statesmen 
have gone rougi fiery triuls since, and been fiorób- 
ly assailed on all the deeds of their lives, but I never 
heard of one of them being called to aceount, much 
less lose an election, for the part he acted in offering 
49 to Great Britain in 1823, or at any other time.— 
For my part, 1 thought they were right then, and I 
think so now; | was senator then, as | am now. I 
thought with them that New Caledonia belonged to 
the British; and thinking so still, and acting apon the 
first x uf the great maxim—ask nothing but what 
is rigbt—I shall not ask them for ıt, much less fight 
them for it now. 

dome now to the third geographical division of 
the contested country, purposely reserved for the 
Intl, because it furnist.es the subject for the applica- | 
tion of the second half of the great maxim: Subshit 
to nothing tbat is wrong. 1 come to the river Colum- 
bia, and its vast and magnificent valley. I once 


the two ſotmer powers; and, secondly, ‘that the | made a description of it, with ar anathema 
Pkg ns Giles ete u ara j gee a ep p a e pegs „ „„ hop 
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against its alienation. I described it by metes and 
bounds—by marks and features—and then wrote its 
pame in its face. The fifty-four forties got bold of 
my description—rubbed out the name —obſiterated 
the features—expanded the boundaries — took in 
New Caledonia, and all the rivors, lakes, bays, 
sounds, islands, valleys, forts, and settlements, all 
the way up to 54 40! and then turned my own anath- 
ema against myself, because their minds could not 
apply words to things. Well I take no offence at 
this. There are sume people too simple to get angry 
with. All wedo with them in the West, is to have 
them “cut for the simples;” after which they are 
cured. they can perform this operation for them- 
gelyes, or have it done. If by themselves, all they 
pave to do is to rub their eyes, and read again: if by 
others, the operator must read, and caution the lis 
tening patient to stick the word to the thing. 


The valley of the Columbia is ours; ours by dis 
covery, by settlement, and by the treaty of Utrecht! 
and has, too often, been so admitted hy Great Bri- 
taio to admit of her disputing it now. I do not 
plead our title to that great country. I did that 
twenty years ago, when there were few to repeat or 
applaud what I said. I pass over the ground which 
I trod so long ago, and which has been again 80 
mucb trodden of late, and take up the question at a 
fresh place—the admissions of Great Britain! and 
show that she is concluded by her own acts and 
words from ever setting up any claim to the river 
and valley of the Columbia, or to any part of the 
territory south of the 49th degree. 

I begin with Mr. Astor’s settlement on the Colum- 
bia, and rest upon it as a corner-stone in (his new 
edifice of argument against Great Britaiv, What 
was that settlement? Nota mere trading post, for 
temporury traffic, down in a corner, and without the 
knowledge of nations or the sanction of his own 
government. On the contrary, it was the founda- 
tion of a colony, and the occupation of the whole 
valley of the Columbia, and the establishment of a 
commercial emporium, of which the mouth of the 
river was the seat, and the Rocky mountains on one 
hand and Eastern Asia on the other were the out- 

osts. Great Britain saw it without objection—the 

nited States with approbation; and every circum- 
stance which proclaimed and legitimated a national 
undertaking signalized and commemorated its com- 
mencement, existence, and overthrow. 


It was in the year 1810—four years after the re 
turn of Lewis and Clarke's expedition—that Mr. 
Astor, with the enlarged and comprehensive views 
of a “merchant prince,” projected from our eastern 
shore at the Atlantic this great establishment on the 
eastern coast of the Pacific ocean. A ship com- 
manded by an officer of the United States navy, 
freighted with every thing nevessary for the ſounda - 
tion of a colony, sailed from New York to double 
Cape Horn: an overland expedition of ninety men, 
led by a gentieman of New Jersey, proceeded from 
St. Louis to cross the Rocky mountains. In the 
spring of 1811 the two expeditions met at the mouth 


of the Columbia, and immediately proceeded to fulfil 


the intentions of the bold projector of the enter- 
prise. Astoria was founded: its dependent post, the 
Okenakan, was established six hundred miles up the 
river: the Spokan, another dependant, was establish- 
ed two hundred miles higher up, and at the base of 
the mountains: a third, the Wahlamath, was estab- 
lished upon the river of that name, two hundred and 
fifty miles soutbeast of Astoria. Parties of traders 
and bunters covered all the waters of the Columbia 
river from bead to mouth; ficets of batteaus, carry- 
ing up merchandize and bringing down furs, had 
their regular arrival and departure from Astoria.— 
Two more ships arrived from New York. Canton, 
the Sandwich Islands, New Archangel, the coast of 
California, were visited by Mr. Astor’s ships. The 
Pacific Fur company was in full tide of success, — 
Astoria became the centre of an extended trade; her 
name became known to the world. This was notice 
to the world that an American colony was being 
founded on the Columbla, and no power in the wide 
world objected to at. It was before the Spanish 
treaty of 1819, and Spain did not object. It was 
after all the pretended claims of Great Britain, as 
now set up, and she did not object. Special notice 
had previously been given to the minister of Great 
Britain, and be had nothing to'say against it. Special 
notice had already been given tobe northwest com- 
pany, and they invited to join in the enterprise as 
1 1 which they refused to do, because it was an 
American enterprue. Far from objecting to the 
settlement, they sent a special agent across the conti- 
went to stipulate with Mr. Astor's agents thet they 
should confine themselves to the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, which arrangement was made. Special 
notice was given io our own government, its sanction 
obtained, aud its protection solicited; and if protec- 
tion, in the full sense of the word, was not promised, 


it was because it was felt to be impossible to send 
troops and ships there, in the event of a war, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of the British; but 
that it was to be protected, in the general sense of 
the word, was promised, as was proved at Ghent 
when peace came to be made. 

Two years passed off in this way; Great Britain 
made no objection; her agent, the northwest compa- 
ny. agreed to our occupation of the whole Valley; 
and acquiescence under these circumstances, becomes 
an admission of American title which forever closes 
the mouth of Great Britain. 


In this manner the Columbia was settled by Mr. 
Astor; in this manner it was held by him for two 
yeare. Now for the manner in whioh it fell into 
the hands of Great Britain. Two years had elapsed 
from the time of the foundation of Astoria, when 
intelligence arrived at that place with the news of 
war between the United States and Great Britain, 
and information of a departure of a ship of war 
from London to join the squadron under Commodore 
Hillyar, in the Pacific ocean, and proceed to capture 
Astoria as an important American coloay. At the 
same time several partners of the Northwest com- 
pany arrived at Astoria, confirmed the information 
of the British designs on the post, and offered to 

rchase all the stock on hand, goods and furs, of 

r. Astor, as the only means of preventing them 
from becoming a prize to a British squadron. The 
agents of Mr. Astor sold under this duresse, receiv- 
ing the fourth or fifth part of what the property was 
worth. Soon after a ship of war from Commodore 
Hillyar’s squadron arrived, took possession of the 
post without opposition, but with all the formalities 
of a British cunquest, and with great chagrin to the 
officers at the Joss of their expected booty. This is 
the manner in which the British got possession of 
Astoria, and with it the whole valley of the Colum- 
bia. Asa British conquest they took it; as such the 
agreed to restore it under the treaty of Ghent. And 
thus, at the settlement of Astoria, and the occupa- 
tion of the whole valley of the Columbia, the British 
government, by its silent acquiescence, admitted our 
unquestionable right to it. By seizing it as a British 
conquest, they admitted our right again. By agree- 
ing to restore it under the treaty of Ghent, they ad- 
mitted it a third time—three times in five years; and 
this ought to be enough, in all conscience, to preclude 
present claims, founded on previous stale and vague 


pretensions. 


Now for the proof of all. that I have said. 

I happen to have in my possession the book, of all 
others, which gives the fullest and most authentic 
deta in on all the points I have mentioned, and writ- 
ten at the time and under circumstances when tlie 
autbor (himself a British subject, and familiar on 
the Columbia) had no more idea that the British 
would Jay claim to that river than Mr. Harmon, the 
American writer whom 1 quoted, ever thought of 
our claiming New Caledonia. It is the work of Mr. 
Franchere, a gentleman of Montreal, with whom | 
have the pleasure to be personally acquainted, and 
one of those employed by Mr. Astor in founding his 
colony. He was at the founding of Astoria; at 
the sale to the Northwest Company; saw the place 
seized as a British conquest; and remained three years 
afterwards in the country, in the service of the North- 
west campar) He wrote in French: his work has 
not been done into English, though it well deserves 
it, and I reud from the French text. He first gives a 
brief and true account of the discovery of the Colum. 
bia. He says: . 

‘Gn 1792, Captain Gray, commanding the ship 
Columbia, of Boston, discovered the entrance of a 
large bay in 46 degrees 19 minutes of north latitude. 
He entered it; and finding by the fresh water which 
he found at a little distance from its mouth, that it 
was a large river, he ascended it eighteen miles, 
and cast anchor upon the left bank, at the entrance 
of a deep bay. He there drew up a chart of what 
he had discovered of this river and of the neighbor- 
ing country; and, after having trafficked with the 
natives, (the object for which he came upon these 
coasts,) he regained the sea; and soon after met Capt. 
Vancouver, who was sailing under the orders of the 
British government in search of discoveries. Capt. 
Gray made known to him the discovery which he 
had made, and even communicated the chart of it 
which he had drawn up. Vancouver sent his firet 
lieutenant, Broughton who ascended the river 118 
miles; took-possession of it in the name of his Bri 
tannic majesty; gave it the name of Columbia, and 
to the bay: where Captain Gray had stopped the 
name of Gray's bay. Since this period the country 
has been much frequented especially by Ameri- 
cans.” | 

This brief and plain account of the discovery of 
the Columbia is valuable for showing: first, that we 
isnovered the river; secondly, that we showed it to 
British navigators; and, thirdly, that one of those to 
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whom we showed it immediately claimed it as Bri- 
tish property. We shall soon see that the British 
government, or its agents in these paris, the North- 
west Company, gave no attention to this claim of 
Mr. Broughton, so little creditable to his candor and 
justice. Vancouver, like a man of honor, never 
claimed Capt. Gray’s discovery, but assigned to him 
the entire credit of it, with thanks for his communi- 
cation of it to himself. 

The design of Mr. Astor's establishment is thus. 
apoken of: 

“Mr. John Jacob Astor, merchant of New York, 
who carried on alone the trade in furs to the south 
of the great lakes Huron and Superior, and who had 
acquired by this commerce a prodigious fortune, be. 
lieved he could yet augment his fortune by forming 
on the banks of the Columbia an establishment, of, 
which the entrepot should be at its mouth. He com- 
municated his views to the agents of the Northwest 
Company; he whished even to make this establish- 
ment in concert with them; but, after some negotia- 
tions, the wintering partners (les proprietaires hiver- 
nants) having rejected his propositions, Mr. Astor 
determined to make the attempt alone. It was es- 
sential to his success that he should have persons 
long accustomed to trade with the Indians, and he 
did not delay to find them. Mr. Alexander McKay, 
(the same who had accompanied Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in his vdyages,) a man bold and enter- 
prising, joined bim; and, soon after, Messrs. Dun- 
can McDougall, Donald Mackenzie, (heretofore in 
the service of the Northwest Company,) David 
Stuart, and Robert Stuart, all of Canada, did the 
same. Finally, in the winter of 1810, Mr. Wilson 
Price Hunt, of St. Louis, on the Mississippi, having 
also joined them, they determined that the expedi- 
tion should take place the following spring.” 


This shows a direct communication of Mr. Astor's 


y | design to the Northwest Company, and of their re- 


fusal to act in concert with him, because of the 
American character of the enterprise; also the rea- 
son why he employed many Canadians in his ser- 
vice. It was for the sake of baving experienced 
traders to assist in conducting his business. It shows 
also that, among other Canadian gentlemen, he had 
employed Mr. Alexander McKay, the faithful com- 
panion of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in his expedi- 
tion to the Pacific Ocean in 1793. This gentleman 
knew where Mackenzie's discoveries were, and 
whether Mr. Astor intended to trespass upon them. 
This then was the time to speak: on the contrary, the 
companion of Mackenzie goes on to assist in laying 
the foundation of the American colony on the Co- 
lumbia. l 

Mr. Franchere proceeds: 

“It is well to state that, during our sojourn in N. 
York, and before leaving that city, Mr. McKay be- 
lieved it would be prudent to see Mr. Jackson, the 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic majesty, 
in order to inform him of the object for which he 
was about to embark, and to ask his advice as to 
what he should do in case of a rupture between the 
two powers; intimating to him that we were all 
British subjects, and that we were going to trade 
under the American flag. After some moments? re- 


flection, Mr. Jackson said to him, ‘that we were go- 


ing to form a mercantile establishment ct the risk of 
our lives; that all he could promise us was, that in 
case of a war between the two powers, we should 
be respected as British subjects and traders. 
This answer appeared satisfactory, and Mr. Mo- 
Kay believed that he had nothing more to fear from 
tbat quarter.“ ca 


This was in the year 1810—seventeen years after 
the discoveries of Mackenzie, and eight years after 
Mr. Broughton took possession of the Columbia in 
the name of his Britannic majesty; und at this time 
the minister of Great Britain, on a special commue 
nication made to him of Mr. Astor’s design to oc- 
cupy the Columbia, has not a word to say against 
it. Up to that time, it had not occurred to the Bri- 
tish government that the Columbia river was theirs! 

The ship Tonquin, carrying tbe maritime part of 
the expedition, arrived at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, March 25th, 1811. The appros ch to the coast 
revealed nothing but lofty ranges of mountains, 
white with snow, through a gap of which the great 
river of the west entered the sea. The weather 
was bad—the night dark—two boats had been 
swamped—no pilots, lights, or buoys—yet the cap- 
tain (a rash man who afterwards blew up his chip 
at Nootka) entered safely, and anchored at midnight 
in a commodious barbor. On the 12th of April, 
after examining both sides of the bay for “the beat 
situation, a site was chosen on the south side, 
about four or five leagues from the sea, and the 
foundation of Astoria began—a name in itself the 
badge ot American title. On the 15th of July, the 
young Astoria received an important visit, which iS 
thus described: 
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“All was ready at the day appointed, (for an ex- | 
pedition to the interior,) and we were preparing to 
load the canoes when, towards mid-day, we saw a 
large canoe, carrying a flag, which was rounding the 
point called by us „ We were igno- 
rant who they might be, for we did not look so soon 
for our people, who (as the reader may remember) | 
were to cross the continent by the route which Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke had followed in 1805. and 
winter for this purpose on the banks of the Missouri. 
Our uncertainty was soon banished by nearing the of 
the canoe, which landed near a little quay which we 
had built to facilitate the unloading of our vessel.— 
The flag which this canoe carried was the British 
flag; and her crew amounted to only nine persons in 

all. A man, quite well dressed, and who appeared 
to command, leaped first to the shore, and accosting 
us withoul ceremony, told us that he was named 
David Thompson, and was one of the proprietors of 
the Northwest Company. We invited him to as- 
cend to our lodging, which was in one end of the 
shed, our house not yet being finished. After the 
usual hospitalities, Mr. Thompson told us that he 
had crossed the continent during the preceding win- 
ter; but that the desertion of a part of his men hid 
obliged hiu to winter at the foot uf the mountains 
near the head of the Columbia river; that in the 
Spring he had built a canoe and had come to our es- 
tablishment. He added that the proprietors winter 
ing in them had resolved to abandon all the posts 
which they had west of the mountains, rather than 
enter into competition with us, on condition that we 
would promise not to trout: le them in the trade on 
the eastern side; and to sustain what he said he pro- 
duced a letter to Mr. William McGillivray to the 
same effect. 


“Mr. Thompson kept, as it seemed to me, a regular 
journal, and travelled rather as a geographer than a 
treder in furs: he had a good quadrant; and during a 
sojourn of eight days, which he made at our estab- 
lishment, he had occasion to meke several astrono- 
mical observations.“ 


This was a visit of great moment in the history of 
Astoria, and in the consideration of the British claim 
to the Columbia, which has been lately brought for- 
ward. Mr. Thompson was one of the N. W. Cuinpany, 
its astronomer, a gentleman of science and charac- 
ter, to whom we are greally indebted for fixing im- 
portant geographical positions in the interior of 

North America. He had crossed the continent from 
Montreal simultaneously with Mr. Astor’s land ex 
pedition from St. Louis, but in a higher latitude, and 
arrived a few days before it. He tame to the Co- 
lumbia to give the information to Mr. Astor's agents 
that the Northwest Company, to avoid competitions 
with them, would abandon all their establishment 
weat of the mountains, provided Mr. Astor would 
pot interfere with the; on the east. This proposal 
was agreed to. The valley of the Columbia was 
left to the free enjoy ment ol the Americans;*and the 
extensions of posts to the mountains went on without 

uestion according to the original intention. The 

vithwest Company, at that time, no more than 
the British government, had happened yet to take it 
foto iis head that the Columbia river, or any part of 
it was British property! l 

Mr. Astor’s agent proceeded to the establishment 
of the isterior posts, aud the dispatch of parties to 
bunt and trade up the Columbia to the mountains. 
The Okanakan, about six hundred miles up, on the 
north side of the river, and at the mouth of the 
river of that name, was the most considerable, and 
was remarkable for being nearest to the British es- 
tablishments in New Caledonia; tor by that name 
the valley and district of Frazec’s river waa then 
kouwo; and that was ten years befure Mr. Harmon 
pudlished his book. The Spukane, two hundred 
miles higher up, and on the south side, was esiab- 
lished at ine same time. The post on the Wahla- 
math, two hundred and fifty miles southwest from 
Astoria, was established the next year; and of all 
these establishinents Mr. Franchere gives a particu- 
lar account, which it is not necessary to read here. 
The country was, at the same time, completely pe- 
Netrated by parties of traders and hunters, up to the 
head waters ot Ciarke’s river, and Lewis“ river, and 
into the Rocky Mountains. ‘wo years every thing 
had gone on without interruption, when two events“ 
Occurred, in communicating which I will use Mr. 
Franchere’s own words: 


“The 15th of January, 1813, Mr. Mackenzie ar- 
rived from his establistiuent, which he had aban- 
doned after having cached a patio! his effects. He 
came to announce to us that war hau been declared 
between Great Britain and the United States. This 
news had been brought to his post by sume gentlemen 
belonging to the Nurthwest Company, who had given 
him a leiter containing the president’s proclamation 

ao that efect. Š ' 


“On learning this news we strongly desired, that 
is, all of us at Astoria who were Fuzlish aud Cana- 
dians, tu see ourselves in Canada; but we could not 
even permit ourselves to think of it, at least at pre- 
sent—we were separated from our country by an 
immense space, and the difficulties of travel were 
insurmountahie at this season. We held then a sort 
of council of war, and, after having thorougbl 
weighed the crisis in which we found ourselves, af- 
ter having considered seriously that although we 
were almost all British subjects, we nevertheless 
traded under the American flag, and that we could 
not expect assistance, all the ports of the United 
States heing probably blockaded, we decided to aban- 
don the establishment by the following spring, or 
in the beginning of summer at furthest. We did not 
tell our engages of this resolve for fear that they 
might abandon their work at once, but we stopped 
trading with the natives from that moment, as much 
because we were not provided with a large supply 
of merchandize, as that we had more furs than we 
could carry away.” 


Here is an important fact stated, that of hearing 
of the wat and despairing of protection from the 
United States. The agents of Mr. Astor, upon full 
consultation determined to abandon the country. 


Mr. Franchere continues: 

Some days after Mackenzie's departure, we per- 
ceived, io our great surprise, at the extremity of 
Tongue Point, two canoes carrying the British hax, 
and between them another bearing that of America. 
It was Mr. Mackenzie himself, who was returning 
with Messrs. J. G. McTavish and Angus Bethune, 
of the Northwest Company. He had met these gen- 
tleman near the Rapids, aud had determined to re- 
turn with them to the establishment in consequence 
of the news which they had givenhim. They were 
on the light canoes, having left behind them Messrs. 
John Stuart and McMillan, with a brigade of eight 
canoes loaded with furs. 


Mr. McTavish came up to our lodging and show- 
ed us a letter which had been written to him by Mr. 
A. Shaw. one of the agents of the Northwest Com- 
pany. This gentlemen announced to him in the let 
ter that the ship Isaac Todd had sailed from Lon- 
don in Mareh in company with the frigate Phode, 
and that they were coming by order of the govern» 
mont to take possession of our establishment—this 
establishment being represented to the lords of the 
admiralty as an important colony founded by the 
Americas government. 


“The eight canoes which had been left behind 
having joined the first, a camp of nearly seventy-five 
men was formed at the little bay noar our establish - 
ment. As they were without provisions wo fur- 
nished them with what they needed; neverthe- 
less we kept our guard for fear of some surprise 
from them, for we were much inferior to them in 
number. i 


“The season advancing, and their vessel not ar- 
riving caused them to find their situation very disa- 
greeable; without provision and without merchan- 
dize to procure any from the natives, who looked on 
them with an evil eye, having good hunters but 
wanting ammunition. Tired of recurring incessantly 
to us for provisions, they proposed that we should 
sell them our establishment and its contents Placed 
in the situation in which we were, in the daily ex- 
pectation of seeing am English man of war appear 
to take away what we possessed, we listened to their 
propusitions. We had several consultations; the 
negotiations grew wearily long; at length they agreed 
on the price of the furs and werchandize, and the 
treaty was signed by both parties on the 23d of Oc 
tober. The gentlemen of the Northwest Company 
took possession of Astoria, having agreed to pay to 
each of the servants of the ci-devant Pacific Fur 
Company (a name chosen by Mr. Astor) the amount 
of their wages in full, deducted from the price of the 
goods we delivered to them, to fee: them, and to fur- 
nish a passage gratis to those amongst them who 
wished to return to Canada. 


“It was thus that, after having crossed seas and 
endured all sorts of fatigues and privaiions, I Jost, 
in an instant, all my hope of fortune. I could not 
prevent myself from remarking that we should not 
louk for such treatment from the British government, 
alter (he assurances we had received {rom his ma- 
jesty’s minister before we left New Xork. Butas | 
have just said, the value of our trading post had 
been much exaggerated to the winisters; lor sf they 
bad known il, they surely would not have taken of- 
fence at it, ut loast would not have judged it worthy 
of a maritime expedition.” 

This is the manner in which the effects of Mr. 
Astor passed into the hands of the Northwest Com- 
peony; this the manner in which they became iastall- 
ed in the valley of the Columbia. li was a purchase 
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of goods and furs, and of the buildings which con- 
tained them, and nothing more. No one was child- 
ish enough to suppose that the sovereignty of the 
country was or could have been transferred as an 
appurtenafice to the skins and blankets. We will 
now see how the British government obtained pos- 
session of the countcy, 


The 15th of November, 1813, Messrs. Alexan- 
der Stuart and Alexander Henry, both proprietors 
of the Northwest Company, arrived at the cstablish- 
ment in (wo bark canoes, manned by sixteen voy- 
ageurs. These gentlemen had left Fort William, on 
Lake Superior, in July. They lent us some Cana- 
dian newspapers, by which we learned the the Bri- 
lish sat bad up to that time kept the ascemency, 
They also confirmed the news that the English tej. 
gate was to take our ci-devant establishment: they 
were even very much surprised not to see the Isaae 
Todd in the harbor. l 


“On the morning of the 30th, we perceived a ves- 
sel which was doubling Cape Disappointment, and 
which soon anchored in Baker's Bay. Not knowing 
if it wasa friendly veseel or otherwise, we thought 
it prudent to send to it in a canoe Mr. McDougall, 
with those of the men who had been in the service 
of the ci-devant P. F.C., with the injunction ta 
call themselves Americans if the ship was Ameri- 
can, and English if it was the contrary. Whilst 
they were on their way, Mr. McTavish had all the 
furs which were marked with the name of the N. 
W. Co. packed upon two barges which were at the 
fort, and remounted the river to Tungue Point, where 
he was to wait for a signal which we had agreed 

upon. Towards midnight Mr. Halsey who had ace 
companied Mr. McDougal! to the vessel, returned 
to the fort, and announced to us thal it was the Bri- 
tish sloop Racoon, of 26 guns, and 120 men in her 
crew, Captain Black commanding. Mr. Jobo Me- 
Donald, proprietor in the Northwest Company, had 
come as passenger in the Racoon, accumpanied by 
five engages. This gentleman had left England in the 
frigste Phœbe, which had sailed with the Isaac 
Todd as far as Rio Janeiro. Having rejoined there 
an English squadron, the admiral had given them for 
convoy the sloop Racoon and Cherub. These four 

vessels had sailed in company to Cape Horn, where 
they had separated after having agreed to meet at the 
island of Juan Fernandez. The three vessels of war 

did go there; but, after having waited a Jong time io 
vain for the Isaac Todd, Cummodore Hillyar, who 
commanded the little squadron, having learned that 
the American Goum odore Porter was doing great 
damage to the English commerce, especially among 

the whalers who frequented these seas, he resolyed to 
go and find him and give battle; giving to Capt. Black 
orders to go and destroy the American establishment 
of the Columbia river. Consequenily Mr. Me Don- 
ald and his men had embarked un the Racoon. This 

gentleman told us that they had endured the most 
terrible weather in doubling Cape Horn. He thought 
that il the`isaac Tedd had not slackened at some spot 
it would arrive in the river within a fortnight. Ai tho 
agreed signal, Mr. McTavish returved to Astoria 
with his furs, and learned with much pleasure the 
arrival of Mr. McDonald. - 


„The first of December, the barge of the corvette 
came to the lort of Astoria with McDonald, and the 
first lieutenant, named Sherif. As there were on 
the Racoon goods for the Northwest Company, a 
oat was sent to Baker’s Bay to pring them to the 
forty but the weather was so bad and the wind so 
violent, that she did not return till the lach with the 
goods, bringing also with Capt. Black five marines 
and four sailors. 


“We regarded our hosts with as much splendor 
as was possible. After dinner the captain had fige 
arins given lo the company’s servants; aud we re- 
paired, thus armed, to a platform by which had been 
erected a ig staf. There the captain took a Bri- 
ush flag, which he had brought for the purpose, and 
hed it hoisted to the top of the stuff; and then tak ing 
a bottle full of Maderia, he broke it on the the st off, 
declaring in a loud voice that be took possession of 
the establishment and the caualry in the name of bis 
British majesty; and he chauged the name of Asto- 
ria tu that of Fort George. The lodian chiefs had 
been asssembied to witness this ceremony, and | ex- 

lained to them their owa language what it means 
Tuey fired three discharges of artillery and mu-ket 
shot, and health the king was drank according 19 
the received customs in such cases. 3 

“The vessel Gading itself detained by contrary wiade, 
the captain hed an exact survey made of the mouth of 
the river and the channel bei wren Baker's Bay aad 
Fort George. The officers came frequently ta see us, 
and appeared to me generally tu be very much discon- 
tenied wich their voyage; they had expected io meet se- 
veral American vesseis loaded with rich furs, and had 
calcalated beforehand their share in the taking of Asto- 
ria. They had met nothing, and their astonishment wae 
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at ite height when they saw our establishment had been 
transferred to the Northwest Company, and was under 
the British flag. l will be sufficient to quote Captain 
Black expression to shew how much they were mis- 
taken with regard to us. This captain landed in the 
night; when we showed him the palissades of the esta- 
blishment in the morning, he ssked if there was not 
another fort, and having Vent that there was not, 
cried out with an air of the greatest astonishment, “What! 
je thie the fort represented to me as formidable? Good 
God! I could batter it down with a four.pounder in two 
ra!” 
“The greater part of the Pacific Fur Company’s ser- 
vants sf lB d themselves to the Northwest Company. 
Some orhers preferred returning to their N and I 
was among the latter. Nevertheless, Mr. McTavish 
beving intimated to me that my services would be need- 
ed at the establishment, 1 engaged myself for the space 
of five months, that is to say until the setting out of the 
party which was to ascend the river in the spring. to ge 
lo Canada, by way of the Rocky Mountains and the 
rivers of the interior. Messers. John Stuart and Mac- 
kenzie left at the end of the month, the last to deliver 
over to the first ihe trading posts which had been esta 
bhshed in the interior by the before mentioned compa- 
BY- 1 
This is the way that the British got possession of the 
Columbie—as_a conques accompanied by all the cir- 
cumatances of a natonal act. The lords of the ad mi- 
ralty in London, charged with the naval operations of 
war, plan the expedition, and plan it against the co- 
lony~of Mr. Astor, and against it as an important Ame- 
rican colony. They dispatched a ship of war from Lon- 
don to join a squadron in the Pacific to attack the colo- 
ny. A chip from the squadron arrives; finds the goods 
and furs sold; is enraged at the loss of the booty, but 
finda the American sovereignty of the country remain 
ing in the form of a little fort; takes possession of it as a 
British conquest; runs up the British flag; christens it in 
a boule of rum; and agente are sent off to the Okena- 
kane, the Spokane, and Wahlamath, to deliver up the 
dependent posts, and with them the whole valley of the 
Columbis: as a conquest the British took it; as a con- 
they held it; as a conquest they agreed to restore 
it under the Ghent treaty. And here T will answer a 
question which has been put to me: Does the right of 
restoration extend to the whule valley of the Columbia 
river, or only to the post at the mouth of the river? I 
answer, the whole valley; and, to parley about any thing 
“y is to suffer ourselves to be bamboozled and distrac- 


I here cease my readings from Mr. Franchere, salis- 
fied that, upon his testimony, I have made oat the fullest 
‘and moat authentic case of unqualified British admis- 
sions, By acts, of our title to-the Colambia. To these 
admissions by acts I will now add admissions by wonns. 
For it so happens that at the time of the negotianions of 
1823, at the ume we were offering fifty-five to tbe British 
for a northern boundary, and fifty-one for a southern, 
the parallel of forty-nine was the most southern one to 
which her claims extended. This was understood and 
@greed upon by both parties in 1818, 1820, and 1823, 
and here is the evidence of it in documents of unim- 
achable authority. I read first frum Mr. Adame to 

r. Rush, July 22d, 1823: 

„Previous to the restoration of the settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia nver in 1818. and again upon 
the first introduction in congress of the plan for consti- 
tuting a territorial 8 there, some disposition 
was manifested by, ir Charles Bagot and Mr. Cannin 

minister at Washington) to dispute the right of the U. 
tates to that establishment, and some vague intima- 
tion was given of British claims on the northwest coast. 
The resturation of that place, and the convention of 
3818, were considered as a final disposal of Mr. Bagos 
objections; and Mr. Canning declined commiting to 
peper those which he had intimaied in conversation.” 
wo dates and a great fact are bere mentined, with 
both of which I was contemporary, and, my writings of 
the time prove, not an inattentive observer. The nomi- 
nal restoration of the Celumbia, which was, in fact, an 
empty ceremony, and the non-execution of the Ghent 
treaty, in lavor of the west, as it had happened belure 
in the non-execution of treaties, which required British 
western ports to be given up. That ie o date. ‘The 
introductiun of Dr. Floyd’s Oregon bill in the house of 
representatives, in 1820—21, is another of these dates, 
and of which I know something. The grea: fact is, 
and my speech ot 1824 will show that [ knew some- 
thing of that, is the vugue intimation of British claims 
to the Columbia at that time, the refusal of the minister 
to write them down, and their utter and entire abandon- 
ment. . 

This was done by Mr. Canning, the prime minister 
of Great Britain, to Mr. Rush, in London, iu 1828. of 
which Mr. Rush's despatch of the 19th January, 1824, 
beara witness. Here it ie: f 

“Jt wasan omission in me not to have stated in my 
communication of the 6th instant what are to be the 
claims ot Gteat Britain on the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica, though as yet Mr. Canning hes has not made them 
known to me tormally. She wis claim, I understand, 
to a point northwards above 55, though how much above 
am not able to say, and southwards as low down as 
49. Whether he designs to push a claim to the whole 
of this space with earnestness, I air alto unable as yet 

to say, but wait the more full and accurate disclosure of 
ber views” ` | 

Tuus, ox THE IN rn DAY oF JANUARY, IN THE YEAR 1694, 
TER PARALLEL OF FORTY-NINE was THE FURTHEST SOUTH 


ISTER. OF BRAD, AND FOR FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 1N | 
PUBLIC AFFAIR®—PROP SED TO PUSH THE BRITISH CLAIM. 

After thia authentic and express admission of Mr 
Canning, the prime minister of Great Britain in 1824, 
it is hardly excusable to have recourse to secondary or 
inferior testimony, however persuasive or convincing 
that testimony may be. But I have still a piece of Bri 
tish testimony in hand auficienty respectable io be quot- 
ed after Mr. Canning, and sufficiently coincident in 
lime and terms to identify the ininister s answer with 
public opinion at the time, that the extent of the British 
claims stated to Mr. Rush in January, 1824, was the 
opinion of the public as well as of the minister. It is 
found in the Lundon Quarterly Review, October num- 
ber, 1822. It ie in discussing the boundaries of New 
Caledonia, fur which he proposes on the south the line 
of the Lake of the Words to the sea: 

“Another river, called the Caledonia, (Frazer's.) hold - 
ing a parallel course to the Tacoutche Tesse, (Colum- 
bia, ) falls into fhe sea near the Admiralty Inlet of Van. 
couver, in latitude 48, and forms a natural boundary 
between the new territory (Western Caledonia) and that 
of the United States, and falling in precisely with a con- 
tinued line with the same parallel with the Lake of the 
Woods, and leaving about two degress of latitude be- 
tween it and the Columbia.” 

Sa said the Quarterly Review in January, 1822, No. 
72, article Western Caledonia.“ , 

Ï sat out to establish, upon the admissions of Great 
Britain herself, our right to the Columbia river and its 
valley. I have done more. 1 have established her ad- 
mission to the line of 49. giving us near three degrees on 
the coast, the valuable waters about the Straits of Fuca 
and Puget’s Sound, and the whole Olympic district, no 
part of all which is in the valley of the Columbia. 


We thus see that, in 1824, the British govern ment, by 
authentic acts, and by the language of Mr. Canning, 
admitted our right to the river and valley of the Colum. 
bia; and, what was bener, limited their claim to 49.— 
At the same time we see that our government was offer- 
ing 49; so that the two governments were of accord, and 
the question ie, why they did not agree. The documents 
furnish the answer to this question, and a strange ans 
wer it is. Nothing else than a love of partnerships, and 
a desire to go into pennerahip with Russia and Great 
Britain in the use of all the country beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, each enjoying the use of the whole in com- 
mon with the others, a: d the title to remain in abeyance. 
The Emperor of Russia, like a wise man, declined all 
share in this mixed concern, got his own part laid off to 
hisnself, and has enyen it ever since in peace and 
quietness The British government. like another wiee 
mar, accepted our pruposal, went into partnership with 
us, took the use of the whole to herself, and now. claims 
jt as her own. We were the only unwise in the trana- 
action, and our improvidence, sv visible to every body 
now, seen only by myself then, evidently resulted from 
the under-estimate of the country, which was then so 
universal. By our proposal of partnership, we prevent- 
ed the settlement of the boundary, and puta power 
stronger ‘han ourselves in possession of our property— 
a power which has kept it so long that it begins to dream 
that it is its own; and now we are raising fleets and ar- 
mies, and preparing to set the four corners of the world 
on fire, to get him out again. I had the vanity to de 
nounce it the day I first heard of it, in the year 1818, 
and thought I was doing something. l even published 
my denunciation in articles which I deemed quite sen 
sible, and expected to make a great sensation. On the 
contrary, not one responsive note was obtained from the 
thousand newspapers which the United States contain- 
ed; and | fuunu myself as solitary then in advance of 
the public as I am now behind it. 

l trust that I have made good our title, and that upon 
British admissions, to the Columbia river and its valley, 
modified by the line of Utrecht. Up to that line, if it 
becomes necessary, I am willing to fight: but, before 
fighting, T want to talk—to talk understandingly, with a 
knowledge of the subject—and to talk rightevusly, with 
the groat maxim belore me: ask nuthing but what is 
right—submit 10 nothing that is wrong. Upon this prin- 
ciple ] have now spoken, whether wisely, it is not for 


me to say; but it is not newly—it is not new talk with 


me. Twenty-eight years ago I wrote what I now speak. 
Eight. en years ago, and when I had already been eb. 
yeurs a member of this body, I submitted a resoiution 
in relation to this Oregun question, which I have seen 
no reason to retract or modify since that time, and which 
may stand for the text of my speech this day. Jt was 
in these words: 


‘Resolved, That it ie not expedient fur the govern. 
ment of the United States to treat with his Britannic 
majesty in reference io their territorial claims and boun- 
duties west of the Rocky Mountains, upon the basis of 
a joint occupation by the citizens of the United States 
and subjects of Great Britain of the country claimed by 
each power. me 

«s Resolved, That it is expedient for the government of 
the United States tu treat with his Bri:annie majesty in 
reference to their said claims and boundaries, upun the 
basis of a separation of interests, and the establishment 
of the 49th degree of north latitude as a permanent 
buundary between them, in the shortest possible tine.” 

It was in the session of 1827-"28, and before the rat i- 
fication of the second partnership convention—the one 
we are now determined to get rid of even at the price 
of war—and with the view of preventing the ratification 
of that convention, that this resolution wae submitted. 
Ii presented my view of the settlement of this question, 
namely, ov partnerships, the immediate estalishmen 


TO WHICH THE BRITISH MINISTRA, Mr, CANNING—A MIN- | of. o boundary, and the 4%h parallel for that boundary. 
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They are my views now; and, having said enough 
against partnerships, and enough in favor of setilini 
upon some line. I go on to give my reasons in favor o 
that of forty nine. 

It ia the line which parts, more suitably than a linc 
following their highlands could do it, the valleye of the 
Columbia and of Frazer's river, saving to us all our dis 
coveries and setilemenis beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
and leaving to the British the whole of theirs. It is a 
continuation of the line on this side of the mountains— 
a hne which happens to conform to the geographica 
features of the continent on this side of the mountaina, 
and equally s on the other. On this side, it paris the 
two systems of waters, one of which belongs to the val. 
ley of the Mississippi, and the other to the busin o. 
Hudson's Bay; on the other side, it parts the system oi 
waters which belong to the valley of the Columbia from 
those which belung to Frazer's river, cutting off the 
heads of a few streams, of about equal value on each 
hand. It is the line of Utrecht—a · line which will now 
be denied but by few—and to which fw, nothing more 
on this pint will ever be said by me. It is the line uf. 
RIGHT, resulting from the treaty of Utreelits and as such 
always looked to, in the early stages of this controversy, 
both by British and American statesmen, us the ulti- 
mate line of settlement and houndary between the coun- 
tries. It is the line of right, reaulting from the said 
treaty of Utrecht, up to which Mr. Adama, in his des- 
patch to Mr. Middleton, of July 19, 1823, alleged an 
“unquestionable litle” to extend; for only upon that tr a- 
6 could a line of “unquestionable title” be averred.— 

Jn any other basis, it could only be a line of conven- 
tun—a conventional line of mutual agreement; and Mr. 
Adame was not a man to confound two things so differ- 
ent in their nature. Ii is the best line for us; for it gives 
us all the waters of Pugep's Sound and bellingham's 
Bay—I do not say the Straits of Fuca; (for those straits, 
like all the other great straits in the world, ure part of 
the high seas, and incapable of self-appropriation by any 
na ion: ) it gives us these waters, and with thei the pic- 
tur. sque and fertile square, of more than an hundred 
miles every way, lying between the Straits of Fuca and 
the Columbia, and between the Pacific coast and the 
Cascade range of mountains, and of which Mount 
Olympus, near the centre, is the crowning ornament, 
and trom which the whole district derives its clussic 
name of Olympic, 


All thie the line of the treaty of Utrecht gives us, which 
the line of the valley of the Columbia would not; for 
that river has no valley at ite mouth, and enters the sea 
through a gap in the iron-bournd coast. The valley of 
that river isa fan expanded. the spreading part in the 
Rocky Mountains. the handie in the sea. ie ia the best 
line for the British, fur it gives them the upper part of 
the north fork of the Columbia, where it heads opposite 
the Athabasca and Saskatchiwine—British rivers and 
covered by British posts and from all which the valley 
of Frazer's river would be eut off from communication 
it the head of the Columbia remained in our hande, 
just as Hulifax was cut off from Quebec by the northern 
walters of the St. John's. Thus, the line of right—the 
line of Utrechi—ie the best tur both parties, giving 10 
each what is convenient and necessary to it, (for the 
triangle at the lead of the Columbia is as necessary to 
them as the Olympic equare is to us,) and taking from 
each a de ached district, of little value except for annoys 
ance. The British could annoy us in the Olympic dis- 
trict; we could annoy them at ihe head of the Columbia; 
but why do it, except upon the principle of laying enge 
to hatch further disputes? apon the Machiavelian prin- 
ciple of depositing the seeds of a new contestation while 
assuming tu settle the mischiels of an old one? Forty- 
nine is the line which Mr. Jefferson proposed in 1807, 
as I have shown heretofore to the senate. Ii is the line 
of which Mr. Gaflatin and Mr. Rush said in 1818: f 

“The forty ninth degree of north latitude had, in pure 
euance of the treaty of Utrecht, been fixed, indefinitely, 
as the hne between the British northern puseessions and 
those of France, including Louisiana, now a part ol our 
territories. There wag no reason why, if the two coun- 
tries extend th. ir claims westward, the same line should 
not be conunued to the Pacific Ocean. 80 jar as dis- 
covory gives a claim, ours to the whole country on the 
waters Ol. the Columbia river was indisputable.” 


{tis the line of all the American statesmen, without 
exception, twenty and forty years ago. Ii was the line 
ot Mr. Canning in 1823. I is the line for the rejection 
of which by Mr. Pakenham, without reference to hie 
government, Sir Robert Peel has lately, and publicly, 
and in the face of the world, expreseed regret. Its a 
line which we have never presented as an ullimatums 
which we have often proposed gently, and which the 
British hu ve as often gently shuved aside, because they 
saw, from our own coeianeous propositions, that they 
could do better, and get the whole, at least for a long 
time, under our own delusive project uf joint usufruc- 
tion. But now all this gentle and delusive work is done 
with. ‘The joint use is to terminate—events advance 
aud the question must be settled now by reason and 
judgment, or it will soon settle itself by chance and 
aris. Forty-nine is the line of right with me; and, act- 
ing upon the second half of the great maxim, SUBMIT 
TO NOTHING WRUNG! I shall subinit to no Invasion or 
encroachment upon that line. 

, Senators may now see the reason why, for twenty- 
five years, I have adhered to the line of sent It is 
the line of RIGET, which gives to us the Oiympie disiriet 
and its Invaluable Watere, and secures tu us the river 
and valley of the Columbia. I: is the fighting liue of 
the United States. The Union can be rallied on that 
ine! 
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CHRONICLE. 


FosanctaL——Vational — a disens- 
sion in the U. S. Senate on Friday last week, Mr. 
Webster intimated that he had learned, very much to 
his astonishment, that the expenses of the govern— 
ment at present amounted to very near half a million 
of dollars per day. 

On Monday, Mr. Sevier, in reference to that re- 
mark stated, that the daily expenditures of the army 
and navy, amounted to $106,000 only. 


Mr. Wessrter, in explanation of his statement, 
replied, that he did not refer to the expences of the 
army and navy proper, alone, but including that of 
the voluntees—and-the vast changes for transportation 
provisions, munitions and other expences incident to 
the war, the amount of which altogether he has 
ascertained from good authority, fell but little short 
of half a million of dollars per day. 


Although prepared by some examination, for a large 
announcement on this score, this exceeds our worst 
apprehensions. If it be but half true, it is full time 
that Mr. Secretary Warxzu were bestirring himself 
in looking out ways and means to meet drafts upon 
his department.—Be it remembered too, that this 
amount of expenditures is for the army now in the 
field, say some 10 or 12,000 men at most, and they yet 
within our own realm. What amount will be re- 
quisite when the army shall number 35,000 men, as 
is contemplated, and have to be provided with stores 
and munitions some five hundred to a thousand miles 
within an enemy's country? To count the cost, and 
be provided with ways and means to sustain the cost, 
is the first consideration with Statesmen, in proposing 
a foreign war. 


The New Orleans correspondent of the New York 
Courier, writing under date of the 26th ult. says— 
„Would you believe it, that up to the mail of to-day 
inclusive, the quartermaster-general at this place is 
atili without funds, and the treasury with 6 or $800,- 
000 lying to its credit in the deposite baaks of this 
city!!! The state has already advanced $250,000.— 
The banks, on their own responsibility, and without 
any security, have advanced largely. Large amounts 
are due by the quartcrmaster all over the city, for 
supplies of every kiud that have beep purchased not 
ouly for the volunteers but also for the regular army, 
for which he is unable to pay, and without all these 
aids and means nothing could have been done to re- 
inforee general Taylor or even to send him supplies, 
and yet though they had known at Washingicn for 
some eight or ten days of the crisis that had occur- 
red, and the exertions that were making here, yel 
this criminal neglect is exhibited as to placing means 
at the disposal of the proper officers which they 
must have known would be so vitally necessary. 


THE ARMY. i , 

The latest intelligence from the army is by the stea- 

er Alabama, which took out 458 soldiers, and reached 

razos Bar on the ıh ult. The same evening, at 8 
o'clock, it commenced blowing a heavy gale, and at 11 
o'clock it increased to a complete hurricane, which caue- 
ed both anchora 10 ares from 70 into 3 fathoms water. 

The following is the hst of vessels in the harbor, and 
blown ashore at Brazos Bun steamer Col. Harney, 
ashore, will be got-off; stea:ner Augusta, ashore badly; 
schr. Waterman, do. unloaded; schr. Eufalis, do. do.; 
steamer Sca, badly asho e insid’. The pilot boat L. H. 
Hitchcock reported to bo lost in the same gale. 

Vessels at Brazos. Steamers Monmouth, Sea, and 
Florida; a barque f:om Galveston with troops, name un- 
known; brig Apalachicola; .schra. Water Witch, Wm. 
Bryan, Ellen and Clara, Enterprise, Cornelia, Souther- 
ner, and Arista—also, a ship off the bar waiting to be 
discharged, name unknown. 

The ouly U. S. vessel off the Point was the schooner 


lirt. 

The Alabaina left Brazos on the Ist inst. Gen. Tay- 
lor was still at Matamoros, waiting reinforcements. 

Major Lear, who crossed the country from Fort Je- 
sup. and for whose saicty fears were enter‘ained, bad 
reached the camp in safety. 

Col. McIntosh was alive yot,and hopes are en:ertain- 
cd of his recovery. Capt. Page is recovering. 

Capt. Saunders, engineer, and Cols. Winthrop and 
Z. Lyons, attached to General Taylor's staff, came on 
board the Alabama as passengers, and took at Bulize,, 
Capt. Major and A. Maretta—also, the following sick 
and wounded officers fruin the army: Lieut. Arthur, 2J 
artillery, Lieuts. Gates and McClay and Capi. Kelle, 
8th infantry, Lieut. Stevens, Sth infantry. 


Naval Board of Examiners, to consist of Commodore 
T. Ap C. Jones, President, and Commodore M. C- 
Perry, Captains Charles S. Me-Cauley, Isaac Mayo, 
and Samuel L. Breese members, will convene at An- 
napolis, on the 20th inst, for examination of such Mid- 
shipmen as are entitled tobe examined for promotion. 


Hon. R. M. Saunpers, Minister of the United 
States to Spain, (succeeding Hon. WASHINGTON 
Javnia,) sailed from Boston for Liverpool in the 
steam packet Hibernia on the Ist instant. 


Lizor. CoL. Fremont. The navy department 
have received letters from Monterey, dated 18th 
April. Lieut. Fremont having been ordered by Don 
Jose Castro to quit California, and expecting an at- 
tack, fortified himself, and thus apprised the Ameri- 
can consul at Monterey of his purposes. 

„Mr Dear Sin: — I this moment received your 
lelters, and without waiting to read them, acknow- 
ledge the receipt which the courier requires instant- 
iy. fam making myself as strong as possible, in the 
intention that if we are unjustly attacked, we will 
fight to extremity and refuse quarter, trusting to our 
country to avenge our death. No one has reached 
my camp; and from the heights we are able to see 
troops (with the ae mustering at Saint John’s, and 
preparing cannon. I thank you for your kindness 
and good wishes, and would write more at length as 
to my intentions, did I not fear that my letter will be 
intercepted. We have in no wise done wrong to the 
people or to the authorities of the country; and if we 
are hemmed in and assaulted, we will die, every man 
of us, under the flag of our country: Very truly, 
yours, J. C. FREMONT. 

„P. S.—I am encamped on the top of the Sierra, 
on the headwaters of a stream, which strikes the 
road to Mofiterey, at the house of D. Joaquin Go- 
mez. J. C. F” 

Castro assembled about 100 men in front of the 
entrenchments. After remaining there three days, he 
concluded to treat, when it was discovered that the 
party had quietly gone off, leaving some eld saddles 
and trash which the Californians magnified into muni- 
tions of war. Three huudred riflemen offered their 
services to Capt. F., but they were declined. 

The movement against Lieut. Fremont seems to 
have been directed by the central government of 
Mexico; but it' is not believed that the people of Cali- 
fornia entertained any ill-will towards him, or would 
willingly have done him harm. His own conduct in 
the whole matter seems to have been marked alike by 
courage and discretion. 


OTHER marngets. Thirty to forty thousand bask- 
ets of strawberries are received daily in New York, 
by the Erie railroad. Two thousand gailons of milk 
are also received by the same road. 


Tre money markets of Boston, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Baltimore, are, if not easier, certainly 
less feverish than for some three weeks past. Ap- 
prehens ions have somewhat subsided, and stocks are 
no longer tending downward. 


The government has directed the deposite banks 
at the eastward as well as westward to place one 
million of dollars of the public funds in their vaults, 
in the deposite banks at New Orleans. The rate of 
exchange is rather against the north at present, al 
least nominally. l 


Tur Crops. The weather continues as favorablo 
as farmers could wish. We have some complaints 
of injury to the wheat crops from the fly in soine of 
the counties of Virginia and a part of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. With those exceptions the 
journals from all directions spenk of the crop as ex- 
ceediogly promising. Wheat harvest has comme 
ed in North Carolina and the southern part of Vir- 

inis. The cotton crop is said to look well also.— 

e have fine weather for bringing up the corn that 
has been planted. A better season for ea 


clover was never enjoyed. 

Locusts, by. countless millions, are said to be 
swarming in Tennessee, part of Virginia, Ohio, and 
some other states. 


Macnetic TELEGRAPH. —The lines of telegraphs 
from Washington to New York, after encountering 
many unforeseen difficalties, are now so far oomplei · 
ed as to pass communications the whole distance, 
260 miles, in a moment. The line will be ready for 
public use sn a few days. The fine from New York 
to Boston will soon also be completed. 

A letter published in the Philadelphia American, 
says; I am giad to understind that Professor 
Morse is likely to become a millionaire from the 
success of the Eteciric Telegraph. He is entitled to 
one half of all ns earnings. It is seldom that the dis- 
coverer of so great and new a power realizes much 
but glory from its application.” 


Inpia Rosser BRIDGE ror THE Anmy.—Mesers. W. 
Rider & Brothers of the Harlem Rubber factory have 
secured an order for the materials for a portable bridge 
for the army. The “pentons” are to be made of rub- 
ber, and when completed no delay will be experienced 
in crossing rivers, in a rapid manner.—WV. F. Express. 
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Freicnts—New ORkLxaUS Trape.—The Bulletin of 
the Ist Inst. proceeds to account tor the high rate of 
fretghts at that port. on ether grounds then that of an 
apprehension of losing their vessels in the war with 

exico— They ray — On Tuesday last there were nine 
shipa and eight barks Lessin port than at the same time 
last tak while the cacesg of receipts this vear over lasts 
would supply cargoes for two or three hundred vessels. 

e state them, in round numbers, ns follows:— 
. Ibs. bulk Pork and | 140.000 bbls. Corn, in ears 


acon, 215.000 bbls & sk. wheat, 
133,000 bbls. Beef & Pork, | 261.000 do Fiour. 
25.000 tierces Beef. 40,000 bushels Oats, 
11,000 hhde. Pork, Hams | 18.000 bbls. Whiskey, 
and Bacon, : | 3,000 hhds. Tobacco, 
50.000 bbis. Lard. 22,000 pigs Lead 
. 71,000 kegs do., 14.000 pks. Buffalo Robe 
559,000 bushels Corn, 72.000 bales Cotton. 
The weight of the above cannot be short of 256 mil- 
lions of pounds, making 114,223 tons, and requiring to 
transport it about 250 ships; of average size. We re- 
peat, New Orleans offers a golden harvest to the ship- 
ing interest. . 


Dar Docx at N. Ortzans.—A dry dock, on a new 
pian, has recentiy been launched at Algiers, opposite 

ew Orleans. The Delta says:“ This dock, built 
upon a new principle, is 220 feet in length, 70 feet in 
width, and 30 feet deep. It is capable of lifting in 
safety the largest ships, loaded, that visit this city — 
The construction of the dock is simple in the ex- 
treme. It is sunk by the filling of air chambers on 
the sides and bottom—is raised by pumping the wa- 
ter out of these tanks by a new adaptation of ma- 
chinery, saving about three-fourths of the labor ex- 
pended upon the ordinary dry dock, and raising the 
vessel without the possibility of injury by an unequal 
strain. The dock is patented by Mr. Gilbert, of 
New York, and built by Mr. Hughes and Messrs. 
Vallett & Thomas. The launch was witnessed by a 
large crowd, and was one of the most beautiful that 
could have been desired—the vast structure moving 
regularly and gently from the stays to the broad bo- 
som of the ‘father of waters,” amid the shouts of 
the people and beneath the graceful wavings of the 
flags of many nations. The steam machinery is of a 
novel structure, but for the purpose intended, per- 
haps, the best that could be devised. The value of 
the dock when finally fitted for operations will, we 
understand, be $60,000, but such is its evident su- 
periority to others that it may be safely presumed 
that it will yield a large return lo the owuers on the 
capital invested.” 


CATHOLIC CHaPLains. As many rumors ore in circu- 
lation respecting the Catholic chaplains to be sent to the 
army of occupation, we think that we would be doing a 
favor to our readers by stating briefly what we know oo 
the subject from the best mahoni A request was com- 
municated to the superior of the Society ot Jesus in Ma- 
917 through two Catholic pre la tes. on the part of the 

nited States government, that he should appoint two 
clergymen to go as chaplains to the army in Texas.— 
The request was laid before several bishops then on a 
visit to Georgetown College, and the principal clergy- 
men auached to that institution. It was the unanimous 
opinion that it should be acceded to. Fathers Me Elro 
and Rey were then proposed as proper persons to raf 
the office. All present approved of their nom inatiun.— 
On the same day the superior. accompanied by two hi- 
shops; waited upon the secretaries of wur and§.ia‘e, and 
had a full understanding with them, ‘lhe two gente- 
men are expected to depart for the army next week. 

[Cet lolic Herald. 

Base, THE Pirate, tried in the U. S. court and con- 
demned to be hung at N. York for murderiug the Cap- 
tain and crew of a vessel, having been pardoned by 
President PoLx, accordingly discharged from prison, 
the Ist Inst, but was again arrested; on three indiét- 
ments for piracy. These indictments were found it ap- 
at tye same time he was indicted for murder. 


He was texen back to his old quarters, by the U. S. 


Marshal, to await trial. 

Since the above, the U. S. attorney deemed it his 
duty, on examination to discharge the pirate in virtue 
of the president’s pardon. : 8 


S] . A white marble monument has been 
erected in Harmony Grove, Salam, tothe memory.of 
Capt. Jesse Smith, the last survivor of Washington’s 
body guard, who was in the principal battles of the rev- 
olution: he died June 4, 1844, aged 88. Tne monu- 
ment is surmounted by a fine bust of Washington. 


Prorest—roo LArE. Captain Tate, of the British 
barque Ambassador, and R. Blossman, consignee, 
have made an informal protest to the Callector of 
Galveston against the payment of duties under the 
tariff of the United States, claiming a right that their 
merchandise can only be subject to the old tariff of 
Texas, as it existed previous to the change of govern- 
ment, by virtue of a treaty between Great Britain aad 
the former Republic of Texas. 
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rican produce. lu value has been estimated as high 
as five millions sterling. 

There isa cargo of wheat now lying in Goole, 
near Hull, containing 977 quarters brought from 
Ibraila, in Wallachia, weight 50 Ibs. per bushel, 
coast price free on board al the above named places, 
98. per quarter, freight to Goole, 8s. 6d. per quarter 
total cost per quarter, 178. 6d. 

Tae Corn Law Bn, iz no longer in doubt. It 
passed the first „ the house of lords on the 
morning of the 29th by a majority of 47 votes. It 
will of course pass finally. 

The bill was opposed by Earl Grey, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, the Earl of Kglintoun, Lord Beaumont, and the 
Duke of Beaufort; and sustained by the Earl of Es- 
sex, Earl Dalhousie, aud the Duke of Wellington.— 
The latter, in substance, said. “it was painful to 
him to have to force this measure upon the conside- 
ration of the hause in opposition to the feelings of 
those with whom he had been so long, and, with 
such satisfaction to himself, united in ties of friend: 
ship. The course he bad taken, however, he would 
be ready to take again to-morrow, if called upon b 
‘what he conceived to be his duty to the crown. H 
own conscience was satisfied, and he could only re- 

ret it if others did not take the same view he did of 
his duty to his most gracious sovereign.” 

The house then divided, and the pumbers were— 

For the second reading— Present 138; proxies 73; 
total 211. 

For the amendment—Present 126; proxies 38; to- 
tal 164.- 

Majority for the second reading 47. 

The vote is received with despairing bitterness by 

the protectionist journals. 


Suear Dorms.—On the 24th Lord John Russell 
gave notice, in the house of commons, that, in the 
committee on the sugar duties, he should move the 
reduction of the duty on all foreign sugar, to the 
rate proposed for sugar the produce of [ree labor, 
and, if that should be agree to, for the abolition 


That a reduction of duties would increase the re- : : à : 
venues, except for the moment, is extremely proble- of iol differential duties on foreign and colonial su- 
8. 


ticall ient flood of foreign goods would | 8° : 
matical. A sufficient flood of foreign Feen e The sugar question is the one on which it is sup- 


robably be inundated to prostrate our own estab- 5 : 
lie Then would come the pinch of poverty. a a Sir Robert Peel will retire 

e could no longer import because we could no | rom : i 
longer pay, and would hae no credit left except by In the house of lords the Duke of Wellington 
showing that we had provided sufficient taxes to moved an address to the queen congratulating her 


meet the interest of loans that would be required. 


I as.—Mr. ALLEN 
roposed a resolution dunng the week, that in fature all 
usiness in the senate should be transacted with open 

doors. The subject càme up for discussion on Thurs- 

day. Mr. A., advocated the measure. Decided in the 

negative, ayes 13; nays 38. 


THIS WEEK. Executive Sgssions wird open Doo 
- Tuis WEEE, has been full of eventful incidents. A 
journal of sixteen pages is inadequate to the record 
them. ` 

Tax Treaty BETWEEN THE Uneren STATES AND GREAT 
Briraix, negotiated between the Right Hon. RIcHARD 
Paxenuan, and the Secretary of State, James Bucu- 
anan, for settling the boundaries of OREGON, was sent by 
President Pots, to the United States Senate, on the 16th 
inet. for ratification. 

The treaty is short, containing five articles; and 
corresponds substantially with the project mentioned in 
the first page of our last number The following are said 
to be the substance ot the articles. 


Akriel E 1. Fixes the territorial boundary between 
the United States and Great Britain, West of the Rocky 
mountains, on the line ol 49 degrees, till it reaches Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, and then through the Straits of Fuca 
to the ocean, which gives tO Great Britain Vancouver's 


Tue Srate or Nationat Finances. The mes- 
sage of the president, in compliance with the call of 
the senate, as to his views on ways and means, and 
the treasury estimates under a state of war wilh 
Mexico, are inserted ina following page. It will 
be seen that the deficiency of means under existing 
laws would be many millions. His principal reli- 
ance for improving the revenue 1a, by diminishing 
the duties payable upon importations, 80 as to induce 
a much larger importation of foreign goods. The 
effect of this would be, according to onr notion. to 
distress the community in far greater proportion 
than it would relieve the government. True, per- 
haps, the government could get the duties, but 80 
sure ast it did the people would have the goods, thus 
flooded upon them, to pay for. Their prospect of 
paying forty or fifty millions more to Europeans per 
annum, for importations, than they now have to pay 
them, would be rather an embarrssing task, at the 
present prices for our produce. That it could be done, 
we verily do not believe. That the attempt would at 
once drain the country of its specie—and then 
spread ruin over the land, similar to what we have 
1 experienced, is most seriously to be dread- 
ed. r l 

There is no suggestion for sustaining the national 
credit beyond the brief period which the president 
seems to contemplate the present war with Mexico 
will be confined to. Should that war unhappily be 
procrastinated—a case certainly within the scope of 
possibilities, another year would find, according to 
the project submitted, an empty treasury—teinpora- 
ry expedients exhausted, and a resort to heavy di- 
rect taxation to retrieve credit, inevitable. 


n s . e 

ART. 2. Declares the navigation of the Columbia river, 
up to where it strikes the line of forty-ninth degree to 
free to the Hludson’s Bay Company, during (be cununu- 
ance ofits charter, say 17 years. 

Art. 3. The rivera, ports and harbore north of the 
forty-ninth degree to be free to the consumers of both 
nations. ; 

Arr. 4. Indemnity for the ſorts and trading stations 
of the Hudson's Bay Company south of forty-ninth de- 

„and of the Americans north of the same, if any 


re be. 
" Art. 5. Indemnity for private pro rty of citizens or 
subjecta who may be south or north of the furty-nioth de- 


gree, if they wish to retire within their own territory. 

The senate occupied Wednesday and Thursday in 
executive session, considering the Oregon treaty, when 
at 5 o'clock, the question was decided—and the TREATY 
RatiFtep. ä 

The vote stood, it is said:— 

For the ratilication . 41 

Against it. 14 

majority. 27 

The proceedings it 18 supposed will not be published 
until the ra lifiwations are exchanged. 

Sincere thankegivings from the grateful hearts of 
millions of christian men and women on each side of 
the Atlantic, will ascend to Him, whose superiatending 
kindness has, through his own agencies, saved kindre 
beings of his human family from all the horrors and 
miseries incident to hellish WIR, into which too many of 
the thoughtlese,—and of the vicious, seemed recklesslY 
-bent upon precipitating them. ; 

The following is believed to be the negative vole:— 

Nays—Messra. Allen, Atherton, Atchison, Breese, 
Bright, Cass, Cameron, Dickinson, Fairfield, Hann:gan, 
Jenness, Semple, Sturgeon, Westcott—l4. 

Absent—Mr. Jarnegin of Tenn ; 

All the remaining members of the senate voted in the 
affirmative—only one being absent on the occasion. 

We atated it our postscript, last no. that the senate had 
with only SEVEN dissenting voices, advised the President 
to accede to Mr. Pakenham's proposals. There were 
more than scven negative votes—accounts say len or 
twelve; we refrain recording names until officially 
advised. 


in the birth of another princess, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


In the house of commons Mr. O Connell moved 
mat the order of the 27th of April for the committal 
of Mr. W. S. O'Brian be discharged, on the ground 
that the committee of selection which had directed 
his attendance on a private bill committee was not 
itself properly constituted. He was discharged. 

Tae Oascon Noricz.— The question of whether 
or not the president of the United States had given 
the notice respecting the joint occupation of the 
Oregon territory to the British government, having 
formed a controversy in the English and American 

ress, we have the satisfaction of stating, upon the 

ighest authority, that such aotice has been given, 
and that the Great Western carries out, on her pre- 
sent trip, the answer of the British government, 
which we have reason to believe, is of a conciliato- ` 
ry and friendly character. | Wilmer’s Times. 


Inxraxb.—In Ulster, the laboring classes are sufe 
fering as severely from the want of potatoes, as in 
the south and west. 

The accounts of the new potato crop in Ireland 
are, upon the whole encouraging. 

The hay harvest is unusually forward, cutting has 
already commenced. 


CANADA. 

Qursrc, JUNE 13. Another awful fire. The Theatre 
Royal destroyed-——Dreadful loss of human life. It has 
again pleased the Almighty to afflict our alrcad 
our already chastened city. Last night at 1 oe 
a fire broke out in the Theatre Royal, Lewis street, 
formerly the riding school, at the close of Mr. Har- 
ris’ exhibition of his Chemical Dioramas. The cam- 
phine lamp was overset, and the stage at once be- 
came envelo in flames. The house had been. 
densely crowded, some had fortunately left bei the 
the accident. A rush was at once made tnrécting and 
case leading from the boxes, by those can a reputa» 
excitement of the moment forgot.ud fairness of hig 
ges of egress. In an incre bly. si” 


—— — 
FOREIGN. 


de For latest from Europe, see last page. 

The steamer Great Western reached Liverpool on 
the 21st in 13} days, left again the 30th ult. and ar- 
rived at New York on the 15th inst. with 117 pas- 
sengers besides servants. 

ü GREAT BRITAIN. 

Monsy Marxer.—London, 29th May, 10 o’clock.— 
The English securities have been affected in a con- 
siderable degree by the news from America. The 
declaration of war by that country against Mexico, 

ay, it is feared, involve us in fresh difficulties with 
be United States, and the Oregon dispute will now 
ecome a question of secondary interest compared 
with others that will, in all probability, arise from 
e hostilities of our trans-Atlantic neighbors. The 
Vorable effect which it was anticipated would fol- 
ow the large majority in the house of lords on the 
second reading of the corn law bill has been quite 
stultified by this intelligence, and notwithstanding 
the good position of the account, prices are about & 
half per cent. lower than they closed last night. 

Consols were for money 964, fell to 92 and left off 
at93i. For account 967 to 963. Three per cents 
reduced 951 to 3; 34 per cents 971 to 1-6. Eechequer 
bills 15’s to 19's premium, and bank stocks 2053 and 
206}. The foreign market is also ‘dull, a fall of 2 
per cent. | a 

Tas Conn Marker was rather depressed, with 
slow sales to retail buyers. Gales of grain limited. 
Western states flour 28s. per bbl. he account of 
the corn law bill having 80 large a majority on the 
first reading in the house of fords, depressed prices 
and holders were anxious to make sales. On the 
final passage of the bill, whioh was expected to oc- 
cur in a fow days, an immense quantity of produce 
will be immediately released from bond and thrown 
into§ the market. The bulk of the produce so held 
under tbejqueen's lock, is American four and Ame- 


MEDIATION OFFERED.. 

As a matter of course, when it was decided in the 
British cabinet to settle their own dispute @ith the Unt. 
ed States amicably, they would become anxious for an 
immediate termination of the war between the United 
States and Mexico, otherwise they could hardly hopeto 
keep Europe out of the fray. The question in the cabi- 
net, as to offering the terms which Mr. Pakenham has 
offered, and which have been acceded to, was decided by 
a majority of but one vote, Mr. Peel, the minister, vot- 
ed in the negative, though he acquiesed on finding a 
majority against him. Had the declaration of war 

againt Mexico been received, Mr. McLane is said to 
havo expressed his conviction that no such terme would 
have been offered. Having been made, the British ca- 
binet now offer their friend ly interference as mediators 
for a peace between the United States and Mexico, 
through Mr. Pakenham, and have despatched a similar 

ition to Mexico. 

Von. XX. Sid. 16. 


e 


majesty on thè addition to her domestic happiness, ons 
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the whole of the interior of the building was in- 
veloped in one sheet of flame. The newly erected 
platform covering the pit, and communicating at 
each end with the stage and boxes, favored the pro- 
gress of the flames. The staircase communicating 
with boxes was a steep one, and it had fallen with 
the weight of those who had crowded upon it. One 
foot was interposed between the hapless crowd and 
eternity, and on that space we, with five or six 
others, stood, the fierce flames around us, and the 
dense smoke repelling all efforts to extricate us.— 
As far back as we could see there was a sea of heads, 
of writhing bodies, and outstretched arms; noise 
there was none. But few means of escape presented 
themselves to the doomed at the extreme end in 
view. The ſunereal vale of smoke which gradually 
enshrouded them appeared calmly to drop them into 
eternal sleep. By our side was one brother striving 
to extricate another, but abandonment was unavoid- 
able. One poor creature at our feet offered his entire 
worldly wealth for his rescue. The agonizing ex- 
ression of the faces before us can never be effaced 
rom our memory. The flames at the time were 
above and around us, but human aid was of no avail. 
In five minutes its mass of human beings who had 
but a few moments previous been in the enjoyment 
of a full and active life were exposed to our view a 
mass of calcined bones. 

Up to this hour forty-six bodies have been reco- 
vered from the ruins. Most of them have been re- 
cognized. The loss of life is greater thao in the 
two dreadful conflagrations of last summer. Sad 
wailing pervade the city. Soarcely a atreet can be 
tra versed in which the closed shutters or the hang- 
ing crape do not betoken a sudden bereivement.— 
Fathers, sisters, children of both sexes, indulge in 
the deepest lamentation, over the calamity which 
has fallen upon many, for those who were thus sud- 
denly and awfully summoned in the presence of their 
Creator. { Quebec ; 


FRANCE, 

Has her Father Matthew.—An apostolical priest, 
the Abbe Laroque, is working more wonders in the 
French galleys and central prisons than ever Mrs. 
Fry accomplished in the British jails. Lately, in one 
receptacle alone, he brought seven hundred and six- 
ty-five convicts to the communion table. The bishops 
are eager to preside wherever he arrays his nume- 
rous penitents. 

Escape or Louis Bonaparte. On the 25th May, 
the prince succeeded in effecting his escape from 
the fortress of Ham, after a close imprisonment of 
some years. Having assumed the disguise of a work- 
man, he contrived to elude the vigilance of the sen- 
tries and regained bis freedom without any molesta- 
tion from the battalion of infantry that formed the 
garrison of the castle, and to arrive saeig in London, 
where we believe he is at present.. The London 
Morning Herald says: “As the prince escaped at 7 
o’clock on the morning of the 25th, and as the event 
was not discovered for ten hours afterwards he could 
easily have reached the Belgian frontiers, only 20 
leagues distant, long before the telegraph itself could 
have been set to work.” The papers say he embark- 
ed at Saint Valery. He intended to go to Florence. 

Brussels, May 26.—The minister of the interior 
has brought forward a law authorising the importa- 
tion of corn and provisions until December, free of 


duty. 
SPAIN. 
All is quiet in Spain. 
MEXICO. 


REVOLUTIONARY Movements. Mazatlan and Te- 
pec, principal ports on the Pacific, have declared 
against Peredes, and in favor of the return of Santa 
Anna. 

The heavy demands made on the departments and 
on the clergy for-funds had rendered Paredes unpo- 

ular. The death of the archbishop, was a death 
blow to the monanohical scheme, of which he was 
the main stay. Th» federalists of themselves, were 
not in sufficient forms to contend with Paredes, but 
united with Santa Anna% adherants they would be 
an overmatch for him. Santa Anna and Almonte 
were expected at Vera Crux, from Cuba. 

Our latest dates are from the Havana Diario del 
Marina, of June 9, containing Vera Cruz dates of 
June 1. f 

The consuls of neutral powers had protested against 
the United States blockade of the port, issued 20th 
May. Many families were leaving the city for the 
interior. Affairs were as in 1838, when blockaded 
by the French, except that the castle is in better 
condition. There are, including the water balter 
lately constructed, 200 pieces of heavy ordnace bristi- 
jog from its portholes. Bravo, who commands, is a 
artuergus and liberal as well as a brave man. 

Sch infanMgxicaN Congress, assembled on the 27th 

Naval BoorMENTR, (ex- president) was elected to 
T. Ap C. Jones, 
peas, Captains Chars. 
and Samuel L. Breese „ 
napolis, on the 20th inst, 1 
shipmen as are entitled to be 


It was generally believed that Paredes would suo- 
ceed to the presidency. He was preparing to march 
with the y of troops called The Reserve, for Ma- 
tamoros. The day for departure had been fixed, but 
not made public. Gen. Bravo, was to occupy the 
presidency ad interim. 

Suspensions of payments continue Government 
had called a meeting for the purpose of procuring 
resources. The clergy say they cannot pay the 
990,000 per month demanded of them. The states 
have but limited resources. 


ARABIA. 

The caravan for Mecca.—Seven thousand pilgrims, 
which set out in high spirits and brilliant array in 
February last, had returned in a most miserable 
plight, reduced and broken up by cold, hunger, and 
disease. Only three thousand five hundred survived 
—Persians and Turks. They lost twelve hundred 
horses and fifleen hundred camels. Their provisions 
and baggage were pillaged by Arabs, hordes of whom 
infest the whole route from Damascus to Meeca.— 
The prophet does not protect his own. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

The dates from Calcutta, April 7, Madras 13th, 
Bombay the 15th, China, March 29th. The Bom- 
bay Times of April 15th, says: The last fortnight 
has proved perfectly barren of intelligence. The 
commander-in-chief, like the . general, bas 
quit the Punjaub. The British garrison retains its 
position at Lahore, where the people are conducting 
themselves with propriety; but there seems a consi- 
derable amount of turbulence up an down through- 
out the country. The cantonments were being ar- 
ranged in the Jullenderdoab and their garrisons as- 
signed to them. The Bombay troops had begun to 
arrive at Pora about the Ist week of April, and were 
to be distributed in the manner formerly prescribed. 
The people in western India were beginning to suffer 
from scarcity, mainly brought about by the deficien- 
cy of last season’s rain. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVEJOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice aud consent of the Senate. 

James Fiona, of New York, to be consul of the 
United States for the city of Manchester, England. 

Peter T. CRurchrixrp, tobe receiver of public 
monies for the districts of lands subject to sale at Little 
Rock, in the state of Arkansas, to take effect on the 
16th June, 1846, when the term of service of the pre- 
sent incumbent will expire. 

It is said that the President of the U. States has nom- 
inated John K. Kane Esq., of Philadelphia, as Judge 
of the Eastern District of Pensylvania,in place of Judge 
Randall deceased. 

THE TREATY MAKING Power. In the house of rep- 
resentatives, on the 16th inst., 

Mr. McDowe ut, offered a preamble, asserting 
that ,,whereas, all power in our republic resides with 

the people,“ &c., &c.—Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this house it is the 
duty of the president and senate to postpone further 
consideration and action upon the same, and submit 
it to the people for their decision and instruction. 

Resolved further, That if the treaty-making power, 
in secret conclave, attempt to settle a question of the 
magnitude and importance of the Oregon question, 
it will furnish another example of senatorial and 
execulive supremacy that is incompatible with the 
constitution and the rights of the people, and will 
call for a prompt corrective, to place the rights, 
honor, and welfare of the country in the keeping of 
those who will best preserve and appreciate them. 

Resolved, That the object and purpose of those 
who desire the preservation of the liberty, honor, 
and true interests of this republic are best attested 
by open, manly action upon them, that needs no mid- 
nigh: veil to hide them from the public view and 
ecruliny, and that past experience attests that any 
other course but serves to steal the power of the 
many to that of the few, and thus enables one de- 
partment of this government to enlarge its circle of 
of action, and draw within its sphere from the other 
all that is necessary to make it supreme. 


Tur rarirr, is now about to become—has be- 
come, the all-absorbing topic. 

According to the decisions of a recent caucus of 
the administration members of congress, at which 
however, the members from Pennsylvania, and some 
of the members east and west of that state, declined 
to attend, the anti—-protective tariff bill was taken u 
in the house of representatives on Monday, the 15t 
instant, and is now uoder debate in committee of the 
whole, Mr. Coss, of Ga., in the chair. 


It is understood that a substitute bill to be propos- 
ed by Mr. Hununeron is the favorite project in the 
house. It somewhat modifies the bill prepared by 
the secretary of the treasury, and which was refera 
red to the committee of the house having the sub- 
ject in charge, and reported by Mr. McKay, with 
the modifications of that committee, of which he is 
chairman. 

Clearing away the field for action on the bill of 
bills, occupied the house until Thursday, when the 
DEBATE was fairly commenced—Mr. Joxxs, of Ga., 
leading the way, — by a defence of the executive 
for ordering the troops from the Nueces to the Rlo 
Grande!” The committee of ways and means, of 
which Mr. J. isa member, it sppears have amend. 
ments of their own to offer to the tariff bill, to which 
by a circuitous route, Mr. J. at length arrive 
through British corn laws,—British ‘‘free trade, 
and British precedence, which he loudly called upon 
the house to follow. ‘England had set us a noble 
example.” We want revenue,—and protection 
conflicts with revenue. I call therefore upon the 
friends of the administration to give us a revenue la- 
riff. I call upon them to redeem their pledges at 
the Baltimore convention.“ (Laughter. ] 


Mr. McLane, an administration member from 
Pennsylvania, replied to Mr. Jones, and defending 
the tariff of 1842, assailed the editors of the ‘Union’ 
for whose publications he insisted that tbe executive 
ought not to be held accountable, when they thus 
everlastingly are thrusting British free trade opin- 
ions before the house for the guidance of the mem- 
bers. Mr. McL. knew the interest of his own state 
and the sentiments of his own constituents, and no 
man should step between him and them. He attri- 
buted the prosperity of Pennsylvania in a great de- 
gree to their having, so long ago as 1780, taken mea- 
sures for the abolition of slavery in the state, and 
their always sustaining the protective policy. He 
congratulated upon the approaching termination of 
the Oregon dispute. 

Mr. Hormes, of N. Y., followed in “an exceeding 
ent speech upon the Mexican war.” 

r. MelLvaixE, of Pa., defended the tariff of 


pu 


1842, until the expiration of his hour. 


Mr. Youne, of Kentucky, closed the debate of the 
first day on the tariff. 


U.S. Murrary Acapemy. The members of the 
graduating class at West Point have received orders 
to remain until the Ist of next month, that the Gov- 
ernment may have an opportunity to command their 
services if required. The annual examination is 
progressing, 


NAVAL JOURNAL 
Paciric Squapron. At Mazatlan May Ist. 
The Savannah, of 50 guns,— Com. Sloate. 
The Lavant sloop of war, Page, 24 guns, 
The Warren, sloop of war, Hull, 24 guns, 
The Cyane, sloop of war, Marven, 24 guns 
The Erie, store ship. | 
The Congress and Portsmouth were hourly expected. 


* 


The British squadron, in port, consisted of the Colling- 


wood, 80 guns; Talbot, 26; Juno; 25; brig Spy, ten- 
der, 3 guns; Others were hourly expected. The Bri- 
tish squadron now on the coast of the Pacific, consists 
of fourteen ships, three of them line of battle ships. 
The british brig Frolic at Guayamas, was taking in 
treasure for England. 

The American officers apprehended that the British 
admiral had orders to prevent the Americans from ta- 
king Mazatlan, which in case of war with Mexico the 
American squadron would of course attempt. 

It is stated that Capt. Srocxrox. now on his voyage 
in the Congress U. S. frigate, is to command the squad- 
ron on the western coast of Mexico. It is alsohinted 
that the squadron will be increased by the Columbus 
ship of the line, now in the East Indies, and another 
ship—the whole to be commanded by Com. Biddle. 


The Truzton U.S. brig, Commander CARPENTER, 


went to sea from Norfolk on the Sth inst. 


Gur Squapron.—Capt. Grecory, now commands 

the squadron which is blockading Vera Cruz, consist- 
ing of the Raritan. Falmouth,and Somers. He addres 
sed a letter to Gen). Bravo, the Mexican Comman- 
dant, stating that in consequence of the Mexican au- 
thorities having permitted two American vessels to 
depart unmolested, subsequent to the notice of bloek- 
ade, he had released two Mexican vessels captured off 
Vera Cruz, by the squadron. 
The American brig Eugenia Briscoe, of N. York, 
though pursued by the boats of the squadron, got into 
Vera Cruz, as she did when the French squadron was 
blockading that port. 
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The Somers, U. S. brig, was dispatched to Yucatan,to 

ascertain how the land lays. ` 

The Steam frigate Mississippi, arrived at Pensacola on 
the 8th from Vera Cruz, bringing Dr. Wood, U. S. N. 
bearer of despatches to government from the Pacific 
squadron, who passed through Mexico without inter- 
ruption. At the postoffice at Guadalxara, he met the 
news of the capture of Captain Thornton, near Mata- 
moras, and immediately employed a trusty person to 
take the intelligence to Commodore Sloat, at Mazat- 
lan, who would probably receive the intelligence five 
days in advance of the Mexicans, who had not ex- 
pressed tho intelligence. J. Parrott. Consul at 
Mazatlan, accompanied him. They left Mazatlan 
on the 3Uth April, were at Guadalaxara on the 9th 
of May, and their express was expected to have 
reached Mazatlan again, by the 17th May. 

The St. Marys, was off Tampico. 


The Columbus and Vincennes are both under orders 
to the Pacific squadron; the Saratoga and Dale have 
sailed for the same destination. 

The Water Witch, at Norfolk, is to proceed to Wash- 
ington, undergo slight repairs and then leave for the 
Gulf of Mexico. , 

A French vessel is about to sail for America to 
complete the hydrography of the bay of Panama from 
Point Mala to the Bay of Choco. The first soundings 
so far, of the coasts of the Pacific are said to have 
been effected in 1843 by the French ship the Danae. 
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MEXICO. 


THINGS IN MEXICO, 


Leading families—government plunderers—opposition to 

authorily—priesthood and monarchy, &e., &c. 

We mentioned briefly, yesterday, that the province 
of Sonora was in a state of revolution; that without 
having matured any design, it was the general wish 
of that state, with Sinaloa, Durango, and Zacetecas, 
on the south, and Califorma, (the Mexican inhabi- 
tants,) on the north, to form themselves into an inde- 
pendent republic. Our informant, Coptain O'Brian, 
already introduced to our readers, has had equal op- 
portunities of learning the state of feeling in the 
more eastern provinces of Tamaulipas, huila, 
&e., and, as briefly as possible, we shall endeavor in 
this article to illustrate the condition of the whole of 
them. 


To begin: General Urrea, who last August com- 
manded in Sonora, pursuing the unlicensed system 
which the example of the government sanctioned, 
under different pretences, pushed his forced loans 
upon the leading inhabitants, to tle most intolerable 
extent—shamelessly, at the same time, applying 
them to his own purposes. Pitica is the principal 
town of the state, and the only one where the march 
of intelligence is at all to be detected. It isa very 
old city, but modern streets, schools, &c., prove that 
the spirit of the time is felt there. A Scotchman of 
enterprise and ability has established a seminary, 
and the children of all the respectable families ate 
sent io receive an English education—even, with 
the consent of tbeir parents, to the neglect of their 
own language!—so clearly do they foresee and hearti- 
jy desire, a change which is inevitable. In one 
house out of every four, English is spoken. The la- 
nigo family is the principal one in the state; their 
wealth is enormous, and the two sons, within a year 
or so, have returned from England, whither they 
were sent to receive a military education, that they 
might be prepared for their career under the new 
order of things. The Senior Innigo, having been 
plundered and oppressed by Gen. Urrea, last Au- 
gust, sent forth and led back with his suns, against 
the city, the Yaquis, a powerful tribe af Indians, 
over whom they exercise control. Urrea, at the 
time, was in command of seven hundred inen—that 
is, he had them in jail to prevent desertion. On the 
approach of Inuizo they turned upon their general, 
joined bis enemies, und, returning took him prison- 
Bince that time the Innigos have been unmo- 
lested. 

To give an idea now of matters in a less remote 
quarter of this wretched country, the Conde Harul is 
one of the most powerful houses of Zacatecas—a 
large portion of which province is comprised in his 
estate. He owns ninety baciendas, each of which is 
larger than our neighboring town of St. Charles 
while his own residence, or rancho, has a population 
of 16,000, with three large churches. He keeps 
constantly about bim accoutrements for one thousand 
rancheros, while his strong box is never void of a 
very large sum in specie. During his absence on 
one occasion, a Mexican colone}—whether under 
superior orders, or robbing on his own account, we 
know not—made a descent upon his dwelling, aud 


carried off $130,000. The Conde having been sent 
for, pursued the colonel, recovered the amonnt he 
had lost, and finding $200,000 more he retorted by 
capturing and keeping the whole! This owner of 
cities makes no scruple in expressing his desire that 
Uncle Sam would step in and protect himself and 
wealth. 

We have spoken of the indifference—contempt— 
opposition, which prevails in the northern—the thin- 
ly populated states; but even in the more southern 
provinces—Tamaulipas and Zacatecas—where the 
population is dense, the cry for a change of things is 
loud—with this difference, that, ready at any moment 
to upturn present power, the herd could, and proba- 
bly would, fight fiercely against Americans, through 
\he fanatic prejudice inspired by their priests, whose 
grossness is only equalled by their artful manage- 
ment of the masses. These priests, (touching whom 
more anon,) are in favor of French rule—a mon- 
archy and an establishad church! Their opposition 
would be general throughout the country, although 
there are enlightened exceptions—for instance, the 
Bishop of Sinaloa, who regards the United States 
most favorably. Father O'Reilly, too, an influen- 
tial Irish priest at Santa Barba, above San Francisco, 
in California, sdvucates American progress, al- 
though the idea of Mormon immigration disturbs him 
considerably.—St. Louis Reveille. 


CALIFORNIA. 

[From Waddy Thompson's Recollections of Mexico.] 

The inhabitants of California are for the most part 
Indians, a large proportion naked savages, who not 
only have no sympathies with Mexico, but the moat 
decided antipathy. 

Mexico has no troops there, and the distance of 
the department prevents any being sent. 

Captain Suter, who was one of Bonaparte’s off- 
cers, and, I believe, is a Swiss, has for many years 
had an establishment there, and is the real sovereign 
of the country if any one is, certainly so de facto if 
not de jure. The government of Mexico has done 
none of these things, such as settlement, extending 
her laws, and affording protection, which alone give 
toa civiliaed people a right to the country of a sa- 
vage one. As to all these, the natives of California 
are as much indebted to any other nation as to Mex- 
co by the exactions and tribute which are levied 
upon them—it is literally a wolf, and belongs to the 
first occupant. Capt. Suter has two forts in Cali. 
fornia, and about two thousand persons, natives and 
Europeans, in his employment, all of them armed 
and regulatly drilled. I have no doubt that his 
force would be more than a match for any Mexican 
force which will ever be sent against him. He has 
once or twice been ordered to deliver up his forts, 
and his laconic reply has been, Come and take 
them.” 

From all the information which I have received— 
and I have been inquisitive on the subject—I am 
well satished that there is not on this Continent any 
country of the same extent as Jittle desirable as 
Oregon, nor any in the world which combines as 
many advantages as California. With the exception 
of the valley of the Wallamette, there is scarcely 
any portion of Oregon which is inhabitable except 
for that most worthless of all, hunting population — 
and the valley of the Wallamette is of very small 
extent. lu the South the only port is at the Colum- 
bia river, and that is no port at all, as the loss of the 
Peacock, and others of- our vessels, have proved.— 
To say nothing of other harbors in California, that 
of San Francisco is capacious enough fur the navies 
of the world, and its shores are covered with enough 
timber (a epecies of live oak) to build those navies. 
If man was to ask of God a climate, he would ask 
just such an one as that of California, if he had ever 
been there. There is no portion of our Western 
country which produces all the grains as well; 1 
have been told by more than one person on whom I 
entirely relied, that they had known whole flelds to 
produce—a quantity so incredible that 1 will not 
state it. The whole face of the country is covered 
with the finest oats growing wild; sugar, rice, and 
cotton find there their own congenial climate. Be 
sides all these the richest mines of gold and silver 
have been discovered there, and the pearl fisheries 
have always been sources of the largest profits; and 
more than these, there are the markets of {nadia aud 
China with nothing intervening but the calor and 
stormless Pacific ocean. Z Í 

The distance from the head of navigation on the 
Arkansas and Red rivers to a navigable point of the 
waters of the Gulf of California is not more than 
five or six hundred miles, let that distance be over- 
come by a railroad, and whata vista is opened to the 
prosperity and power of our country. I have no 
doubt that the time will come when New Orleans 
will be the greatest city in the world. That period 
would be incaiculably hastened by the measures 


which I have indicated, which would throw into her 
lap the vast commerce of China and India. Great 
Britain, with that wise and far-seeing policy for 
which she is more remarkable than any other governe 
ment, has already the practical possession of most of 
the ports of the Pacific ocean—New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, and very soon the Society Islands 
also. We have a commerce in that ocean of moré 
than fifty millions of dollars, and not a single place 
of refuge for our ships. 

J will not say what is our policy in regard to Call- 
fornia. Perhaps it is that it remain in the hands of a 
weak power like Mexico, and that all maritime 
powers may have the advantage of its ports. But 
one thing I will say, that it will be worth a war of 
twenty years to prevent England acquiring it, which 
I bave the best reasons for believing she desires to 
do, and just as good reasons for believing that she 
will not do if it costs a war with this country. It is, 
perhaps, too remote from us tu become a member of 
the Union. Itis yet doubtful whether the increase 
of our territory will have a federal or a centralizing 
tendency. If the latter, we have too much territory: 
and Jam by go means sure that another sister re- 
public there, with the same language, liberty, and 
laws, wil) aot, upon the whole, be the best for us. 
If united in one government, the extremities may be 
so remote as nol to receive a proper heat from the 
centre—eo, at least, thought Mr. Jefferson, who was 
inspired on political questions if mortal man ever 
was. I am not one of those who have a rabid cray- 
ing for more territory; on the contrary, I believe 
that we have enough. I know of no great people 
who have not been crowded into a small space—the 
Egyptians, the Romans, the Greeks, and another 
people who have exercised a greater influence upon 
man and his destiny than all others, the Jews; and, 
in our own time, the English. 1 want no more terri- 
tory, for we have already too much. If I were to 
make an exception to this remark, it would be to ace 
quire California. But I should grieve to see that 
country pass into the hands of England, or any other 
of the great powers. 


Whenever the foreigners in California make the 
movement of separation, it must succeed. The de- 
pa of Sonora, not half the distance from 

exico, has been in a state of revolt for the last 
four years, and the government has been unable to 
suppress it. The civil war there has been marked 
by acts of horrible atrocity, which are almost with- 
out a precedent in any country. It is true that they 
do not eat the flesh of their enemies, but they leave 
them hanging on the trees to feast the birds of prey. 
There is scarcely a road in the whole department 
where such speetacles are not daily exhibited. 


— — — — — — . — 


THE FIRST NATIONAL FAIR, 


Held at the City of Washington; commencing on 
Thursday the 2lst. May, and closed on Wednesday, 
evening, the 3rd. June 1846. 

The exhihition was truly national. The firing of 
a salute and the sound of national airs from a band of 
music prepared for the occasion, announced the open- 
ing of the doors at meridian, of the 21st, Thousands 
of impatient spectators crowded for admission. 


Pains have been taken to spread the impression 
abroad that the tariff men eommenced the work of 
showing manufactures at Washiagton, thereby to 
influence members of congress in their votes upon 
the question of repealing the tariff of 1842. 

But the truth is just the contrary,. Mr. Homer, a 
Boston importer, came to Washiagton with an ag» 
sortment of British samplea and certain others 
which be termed American samples, either inferior 
in quality or held at higher prices. For these he ob- 
tained one of the committee- rooms of congress, and 
exhibited them to such members ag he saw fit. 

But some members dropped, in who were not in- 
vited, who pronounced the exhibitjog, most unfair 
and deceptive. These spoke. and wrote to other 
friends of American manufactures, and it was ree 
solved to hald a Faie at Washington, in which Ame- 
rican products, qualities and prices, should be truly 
and fairly exhibited. So said, so done; the Fair was 
got up; not in the a but in a house built on 
purpose, and paid for by those who got up the Fair; 
and in this Fair, Mr. Homer was invited to select 
his table and show his British speciméns in contrast 
with real American fabrias. declined to do it.— 
Why so? Had he not chosen the samples most ade 
vantageous to Hritish production? Certainly. Then 
why not compare a with those chasen on the 
other side? by should he insist on selecting and 
exhibiting for bath parties? And how cao @ reputa- 
ble journal assert that the truth and fairness of hig 
comparison is “silently confessed?” 


“The President and his Lady, together with the 
other ladies of his family, and accompanied by the 
Secretary of War, the Postmaster General, and the 
Attorney General, visited the National Exhibition of 
Manufactures on Saturday the 25th, and spent an 
hour or two in viewing the vast and varied display of 
American skill and industry there gathered together. 
The President expressed himself highly gratified, as 
he certainly must have been much impressed, if not 
surprised, by the extent and beauty of the exhibition.” 


An edifice was constructed at an expense of about 

, for the accomodation of the Fair. A pavilion 

in the form of a T; 260 feet in length in one direction 
and 240 feet in the other, 60 feet wide each, besides 
spacious sheds the whole length on each side for the 
accomodation of carriages, machinery, agricultural 
implements, and other heavy apparatus. The whole 
interior was beautifully decorated with cambric of 
various colors, tastefully displayed. It was lighted 
and ventilated by skylights during the day, and 

brilliantly illuminated by gas at night. 


PUBLIC NOTICES AND COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 
“It is particularly gratifying to observe“ remarked 
the National Intelligencer of the 23d, “that the 
numerous visitors who throng the spacious building do 
not parade through it as though they had been brought 
together from mere curiosity to behold a rare and 
novel spectacle, but they are busily employed in 
examining the qualities, inquiring into the prices, and 
other circumstances, attending the various specimens 
of manufactures; thus enabling themselves as Ameri- 
can citizens strongly interested in the question, by 
ascertaining the value of the American system,to act 
knowingly upon it. This is all the manufacturers can 
require: they can have no more anxious wish than that 
the public, the consumers of the articles which they 
produce, should have the means of judging for them- 
selves. To this test the manufacturers may very 
safely and confidently trust the question of the en- 
couragement due to American industry.” 


In their notice of the third day’s exhibition, the 
Editors of the National Intelligencer, observe: We 
are sorry to find that there are persons who, either 
from ignorance or malevolence, state that a system of 
deception is endeavored to be practiced by the pro- 
moters of this Fair; that the prices marked on the 
goods are not those for which the proprietors would 
dispose of them, and other similar assertions. The 
manufacturers have nothing to fear from the fact or 
argument. But misrepresentation may work its way 
unnoticed because undiscovered, and can only be de- 
nounced when detected. During our Iditerings about 
in the Fair on Saturday, we accidentally met with two 
persons who were detailing to small groups of listen- 
ers statements such as we have alluded to. We 
are authorized by more than one of the principal ex- 
hibitors of goods to state that all such assertions as 
we have alluded to are false, wherever, whenever, 
and by whomsoever they may be made.” 


We were at some pains to ascertain for ourselves 
in relation to these facts, and are free to verify the 
statement above made, to its full extent. 

That a critical examination was instituted, there 
can be no doubt; numbers of the anti-protective 
journals called upon their business friends and the 
advocates of free trade, — to be upon the spot, pre- 
pared for a close inspection and to prevent deception. 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 23d concludes an 
editorial by observing:— i 

«We hear that some of our merchants mean to 
visit the Fair, to test the fairness of the manufacturers. 
If the latter will agree to fill orders at the low prices 
fixed by them for the public inspection, the merchants 
will make their contracts. In that case, the manufac- 
turers admit that they can manufacture cheaper than 
abroad, and, therefore, do not need “protection.” If 
they will not sell large quantities upon the same terms 
as set forth on their labels, their trickery will be ex- 


They may well afford, out of their rich prof- 


ks, to sell a few articles at a low prite, in order to se- 
oure the monopoly of the markets; but will they agree 
to fill large standing orders at the same prices’. That 
is the question. In any event, we have them on the 
hip.” 

iin the same paper is a communication over the sig- 
nature of “Farr Pray,” commended in an editorial, 
for its “strength, precision, aud unanswerable logic” 
—which says: 

“Having occasion yesterday to stroll into the large 


building erected by the manufacturers, at the expense 
of some $5,000, for the purpose of making a grand 
demonstration upon Congress with a view to prevent 
that body from interfering with the immense monopoly 
enjoyed by that privileged class under the provisions 
of the present Tariff, I noticed many very handsome 
specimens of carpeting, and other manufactures, 
which are displayed for the approaching exhibition. 
And amoug other facts that I learned about their 
beautiful fabrics was this: that many of them had prices 
fired upon them very much lower than the same quality and 
description of goods can be imported for from foreign 
countries. 

The beautiful imperial carpeting sent from the 
Thompsonville manufactory, in Connecticut, is priced 
at $2 per yard—a price very much lower than the 
merchants can obtain the same for in the large 
quantities. 

Now, this fact proves one of two things—viz: that 
these fabrics are offered at a lower price than the 
manufacturer can afford to sell them for, or that he 
does not need protection. 

Of course, Congress will take the manufacturer 
at his word. And if he can produce as good if nota 
better fabric, as his foreign rival at a lower price, there 
is no need of taxing the consumer for his particular 
benefit. The argument in favor of protection is re- 
moved at once.* 

That it is a fact that the American manufacturer 
can manufacture a better fabric at a lower price than 
his foreign rival, is stoutly contended for, I understand, 
by the zealous advocates of the protective system.— 
This was the alleged reason on their part for getting 
up this great political Whig fair, which is to be held in 
this city next week. Its avowed design is, to show to 
Congress and the world, that the American manufac- 
turer can make a better fabric for the same price 
than his foreign rival; and consequently to prove that the 
American manufacturer stands in no need of high duties 
to protect him. from the competition of the foreign manu- 
Jacturer. 

As the friend of a moderate revenue tariff, I am 
rejoiced that the manufacturing monopolists have 
concluded to make this demonstration upon Congress, 
and thus to establish the fact to the world, that they 
stand in no need of what they call protection, but 
which, in other words, means no more than the 
privilege of taxing the great mass of their fellow- 
citizens in order to enrich themselves. The privilege 
of dividing profits at the rate of from 20 to 100 per 
cent on their capital stock each year, through the aid 
of an unjust Tariff—a system of legislative robbery— 
cannot be surrendered without a great effort. Money 
will be poured out like water to prevent it. The 
manufacturers can not only afford to pension Senators 
to act in Congress as their agents and attorneys; but 
they can spend profitably $100,000 in getting up a 
great fair, to operate upon the representatives of the 
people. All this is nothing, in comparison with the 
immense privilege of pillaging their countrymen, 
which they have at stake. 

My opinion is, that the effect of this great demon- 
stration of the chiefs of the spinners and weavers of 
the North will be only to excite scorn and contempt 
in the bosoms of members of Congress, whom it is 
designed to affect. 

During the bank panic of 1834, the myrmidons of 
federalism threatened to march an army of ten thou- 
sand men to this city to encamp on Capitol Hill until 
Congress restored the deposites. We are now to 
have an army of gentlemen manufacturers, (not the 
operative“) to beleaguer Congress, in order to prevent 
the modification of the tariff, and, I trust and believe, 
with a similar result. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the merchants 
of the country would do well to attend this fair, and 
purchase their supplies, at the prices affixed to the samples 
to be there exhibited. If the manufacturers refuse to 
fill large orders at such prices, they will only show 
to the world that they have come here for the purpose 
of deception. If they will agree to fill large orders 
at those prices, they will only prove that they need 
no protection. On one of the horns of the dilemma 
they must hang.“ 


e e 


*Is not the argoment in favor of reducing the duties 
just as effectually removed? If protecting American 
industry for a time, enables the American manufacturer 
to bring to market a . article than his foreign 
competitor can produce of the same quality, is not all 
motive for a ehange removed?—can there be any excuse 
for sending elsewhere for that which our own workmen 
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“Yesterday, says the Richmond Enquirer, of 22d the 
great tariff fair commenced at Washington. It will 
doubtless, present a magnificent display of American 
ingenuity. Were it stripped of its political character, 
we should hail it with pleasure—and even now, 
though its avowed object be to operate upon the 
members of Congress to continue the injustice of 
“protection,” we are not sorry that the attempt is 
made; for unless we are deceived, it will have the 
opposite effect, and open the eyes of the people's 
Representatives to the impropriety of special legisla- 
tion.” 


We were glad to observe among the visiters to-day 
many persons of high influence in the country, and 
some who have hitherto been unfavorable to a protec- 
tive tariff. It may be trusted thata walk through the 
Fair, and a considerate contemplation of the objects 
presented, may have a favorable effect upon their fu- 
ture course. 

“The interest of this exhibition increases every day, 
and we expect that it will be fully arranged (which it 
has not yet been) early in the present week. Weare 
very doubtful whether the building, spacious as it is, 
will be found ¢apacious enough for the immense quan- 
tity of articles which are and will be forwarded for 
exhibition.” 

CONGRESSIONAL NOTICE OF THE FAIR. 


The subject was adverted to in the House of Re- 
presentatives on the 26th of May, and is thus 
alluded to by the Washington correspondent of the 
United States Gazette. 


Mr. Payne, while the house in committee of the 
whole were considering the civil and diplomatic bill, 
made one of his characteristic attacks upon the pro- 
tective system, upon the manufacturers of the north, 
and upon the National Fair. He wished to know 
whether anything was to be done with the revenue 
system at this session? He believed that nine-tenths 
of the democracy of the country demanded a reform 
of the tarif. A bill had been reported six weeks 
ago, and it still slept upon the clerk’s table in the 
deep silence of the tomb. He hoped congress would 
yet be aroused to action upon this subject. He re- 
ferred to the resolutions of the Baltimore Convene 
tion upon this subject, and called upon all who ap- 
proved the doings of that convention to redeem their 
pledges when they come to act upon that bill. The 
democratic party he insisted, had pledged itself at | 
the Baltimore Convention on the subject of the tariff, 
and he had travelled in various states of the Union 
since that convention was held, and he had found 


the democracy unanimous in demanding a reform in 
te tariff. He hoped the whigs would co-operate in 
his great duty to their country, that they would look 


to the interests of their posterity, (that they certain- 
ly will,] and would sacrifice all party feelings to the 
permanent prosperity of their children. A very rea- 
sonable request and hope, certainly, and one that 
will be complied with to the fetter. It is the great 
and paramount abject of the whigs to promote the 
permanent prosperity of the country, and of course 
their posterity, and they have been striving to do so 
for more than twenty years past, and to counteract 
the destructive notions and acts of such men 4s Mr. 
Payne, and the politicians of his school, and, thank 
fortune, they have in a measure succeeded. Mr. 
Payne did not doubt that all that avarice and cupi- 
diiy could invent would be attempted to prevent this 
result, (the repeal of the tariff.) Millionaries would 
band together to effect this object. A fair had been 
gotten up, he said, in this city, and free tickets had 
been presented to members of congress, with a view 
to warp their judgments, and thus control the legis- 
lation of the house. The object was to induce con- 
gress to keep up the protective policy. 
a * * 2 a r 


Mr. P. spoke of the building which bad been 
erected for the fair, 500 feet long and 60 wide, and 
seemed to think there was a cat In this meat tub 
something which looked very like a cat. There was 
something about it be could not understand—and in 
that there was no mystery; there is a great deal 
about it which he cannot comprehend. He did not 
believe that high duties made low prices, and if they 
did, why did these manufacturers want high duties 
for? He could not believe that men could gather 
together from all quarters at such an expense, for 
the sake of lowering the prices of their goods! This 
was the cat in the meat tub to him. He did not smel} 
a rat, but he thought he saw a cat. 

9 E * e 9 4 

Mr. Seaborn Jones said the committee of ways and 
means were desirous to bring forward the tariff sub- 
ject; but could not until the appropriation bills 


can produce as cheap and of as good quality) — Ed. Reg. | were disposed of. It is not their intention, it would 
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seem from this, to take up the lariff immediately; 
not until the other appropriation bills are acted on 
and disposed of. 

Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, and Mr. Stewart of 
Pa., took occusion to day to reply to the remarks of 
Mr. Payne. Mr. Collamer said he did not know 
whether a debate would be allowed by the mrjorily, 
upon the tariff or not, but if it were not, it would be 
because they dare not meet the friends of the pro- 
tection in the open field of fair argument. 

Mr. Stewart poured a broadside of hot shot into 
Me. Payne. He told him that the exhibition of Ame- 
rican fabrics was ridiculed because the fabrics were 
American and not British. That had they been Bri 
tish fabrics they would have been extolled by the 
free traders lo the skies. That a British agent could 
come here and occupy one of the committee rooms 
in the capitol, to exhibit British manufactures, and 
it was all right; members rushed into the room to 
see how much cheaper and better British goods were 
than American. There was no ridicule there, no, 
it was all right, it was an argument in favor of the 
reduction of the tariff; but when American manu- 
facturers, whose fabrics had been misrepresented, 
undertook to show the world what they had done 
and were doing under the fostering protection of the 
tariff of 42; when they presented their manufac- 
tures here to show that they were not only better 
than the British manufactures, but cheaper, why it 
was alla humbug! These men cannot bear to see 
Americans going ahead—their patriotism, is more 
comprehensive, and looks to British interests—they 
would rather see all our goods imported and our- 
selves dependent upon foreigners for necessaries and 
comforts of life. r. S. said he was at the fair this 
morning, that eye sore of the free trade men, and 
saw some seven or eight hundred children, the scho 
lars of the free schools of this city. These were 
American, but he supposed the free traders would 
much prefer to import our children also. [A great 
Jaugh.] 


The Baltimore American, remarked that:—“The 
grand display of the products of American industry 
now exhibited at Washington, seems to givegreat an- 
noyance to some whose democratic predilections in 
favour of British goods have become embodied in the 
form of a political principle. The first announcement 
of the design of the Fair caused an uneasy agitation 
among this class of devotees, and alarmed the British 
emissary who, with samples in hand, represented Man- 
chester and Birmingham in the American Capitol. 

Every step in the preliminary preperations, every in- 
dication of earnestness and public interest, manifested 
as the occasion drew near, to make the exhibition wor- 
thy of the great cause of American industry, gave rise 
to increased apprehensions. It is no wonder that the 
actual opening of the Fair, with a magnificence be- 
coming its character and objects should now inspire 
positive alarm. 

“A correspondent of the Union, like the individual 
who whistled to show that he was not afraid, under- 
takes a jest on the occasion of the Fair—an elaborate 
piece of facetiousness, of which the following is a spe- 
cimen: 

“The great manufacturing interest in the great nation 
of the United States, notsatisfied with all the monopo- 
lies it has hitherto enjoyed, has at last, as a finishing 
stroke, brought itself into competition with the mena- 
gerie, now exhibiting in this cily, and it is becomiug a 
question at every corner, which will eventually keep 
the field. At the outset of the contest, bets were two 
to one in favor of the menagerie, but since the lordly 
manufacturers have brought down the price of their 
tickets of admission to the great National Fair to 12 1-2 
ets (l:) the odds are taken off, and wagers now, when 
taken at all, are in favor of the knights of the spindle 
especially so far as the collection of numbers is con- 
cerned, it being sagely concluded that inany of the lit- 
tle uns, who in this matter are each to count one, will 
have a ‘levy when they can’t raise a quarter.” 

The humour of this is too exquisite to last Jong; and 
accordingly the witty joker soon degenerates into tlie 
abusive lampooner, who talks of loom nobility, — 
‘“humbugging the people's representatives”—selling “a 
good article at a losing price’, for the purpose of de- 
cciving”—and other such phrases common to the voca- 
bulary ofsuch adepts. An inspection of the various 
products of domesticlabor now collected at Washing- 
ton, from the fabrics of the extensive manufacturer to 
the workmanship of the solitary artizan in his shop, 
would be calculated, so one would think, to inspire re- 
spect and admiration in the bosom of every beholder 
capable of such feelings in the sight of things worthy 
to inspire them.” 


Another correspondent of the Union,” designates 
this beautiful pavilion, filled with every species of 
Agricultural implements and the productions of every 
branch of American mechanical industry and skill,— 
“the clapboard Northern Cotton House” 


The New York Evening Post, the leading free trade”? 
Journal of that city, introduces a leading editorial thus:— 

“THe Manuracrourses’ Farr at WAS HINGrON.— But 
for the interesting events on the Texan frontier, the great 
Manufacturers’ Fair now holding at Washington would, 
we have little doubt, be the main topic of the news- 
papers. It is got up with an oriental magnificence such 
as never sien ded any public exhibition of the kind in 
this country. The agents and treasures of the great 
factories owned by combina'ions of powerful capitalists, 
the aristocracy of the country, have lavished upon it an 
expense chick well sustains the reputation of the prince- 
ly revenues shared, once in six months, among their 
principala Men and women throng to it in crowds as 
they throng in Paris to the spectacles of the three days, 
and pay their money for the privilege of squeeziag through 
the thronzed passages between the counters on which 
the fabrics are exposed. The object of this fair is to 
persuade the members of Congress not to vote for a re- 
duction of the present tanff. It would not surprise us, 
however, if the members were to draw from it a different 
lossen from what is expected of them. 

“A correspondent of the Washington Union, speaking 
of the flannels from the Virginia Wootlen Company, at 
Richmond, as cheaper than any other exhibited at the 
fair, remarks that the agent, Mr. Jones, considers the 
duty in the tariff lately prepared by the Committee of 
Ways and Means as amply sufficient forthe success of 
his company. He notices fabrics from several small 
factories in Virginia and Maryland; brown cottons from 
the Laurel Factory in Maryland, and cotton shirtings 
made by Gambrill, Carroll & Co., of the same state. 
cheaper and more perfect in texture than those woven 
in the looms of the large incorporation at the east. 

„Our Washington correspondent mentions that Colonel 
Pratt, of Prattsville, who has sent some fine specimens 
of leather to the fair, says that with attention and in- 
dustry his manufacture would succeed without protec- 
tion. tis precisely so wiih the cotton and woollen 
manutactures. Attention and industry are required, and 
who is there that has a right to ask to be dispensed from 
the neccesity of attention and industry? Protection and 
prohibitory duties are but premiums on American idle- 
ness, instead of encouragements to American industry. 

“If you would spoil a young man let him begin the 
world with a fortune. If you would make a useful and 
thriving man of him, if you would ensure laborious 
habits and the diligent cultivation and highest exercise 
of his talents, let him begin the world with nothing. Let 
him scramble for himself, and make hia own way to 
rune. | 

“It is precisely so with monufacturing.pursuits. This 
“fostering of our infant manufactures,” as the prohibition- 
ists call it in their cant, this favoring and pampering the 
capitalists) who choose to make cotton or woollen cloths, 
is the very worst policy for a nation which desires the 

erfection of its manufactures. It is allowing the young 
ellow to set out in life with an estate. It spoils him by 
exempting him from that attention and industry to which 
it is best that all men should be held. The true policy 
is to thrust our manufactures into the open field of coin · 
petition with all the world.” 


Now so far as we have been able to perceive, there are 
precious few of either our manufactures or manufacturers 
that have “started out in life with an estate.’ Another 
and an opposi'e picture would be far truer to the life. Most, 
we might almost say all of our manufacturers start out 
destitute of any other capital than that of their ingenuity, 
industry, and perseverance. Instead of having been 
pampered and spoiled, they that have succeeded, have 
done it through toil incessant. And what is their reward 
for the prosperity which they may have won, and for the 
encouragement which their example and their means 
have diffused to the communities around them?—what 
encouragement, what countenance is affurded them by 
their fellow citizens of the “free-trade” school? Why 
absolutely it would seen as if nothing in nature was 80 
horrible to the vision of these men, as a successful, and 
therefore wealthy manufacturer; provided always, that he 
be a manufacturer on this side of the Atlantic—for, how- 
ever strange it may seem, yet the fact is, that these same 
men have no aversion, whatever—no fears of—no dis- 
like io, even a MILLIONAIRE manufacturer, if his establiah- 
ment be situated beyond our own borders. Your “free 
trade” partizan has a keen eye to discriminate between 
the foreign nabob the product of whose looms and 
shops must necessarily pass through the hands of the 
foreign factor, and him whose work shops being in our 
own vicinity, requires no such qualifying process. The 
one is all that is evil—is death and destruction to every 
interest, at least to Eis interest; the other, why a success- 
ful foreign manufacturer, or foreign capitalist, or foreign 
lords of the loom, or EARL of the tilt-hammer, is by no 


pressed of them by the opponents of an American Tanff? 
Oh, these are quite a different concern. Why should we 
fear them? ‘Free trade” washes out all objections to 
them. They, to be sure, ought to be encouraged, courte 
ed—our onerous ‘black tariff” should be taken out of their 
way forthwith. Let us offer them every inducement to 
send the products of their operatives, and of their 
tremendous establishments, to compete with our rough 
hewn, single handed and toiling workman. 


But what a different picture would almost every man in 
our community draw from his own observation, iſ not from 
his own experience, fresh from recollections too well 
filled from real life. Which of us cannot, name the men 
and point to evidences of their honest efforts, who have 
year after year, nay for a whole life time struggled on 
with ardent hopes of succeeding in their enterprizes, but 
who in spite of frugality, industry, and perseverance, 
have been kept miserably poor for want of a fair share 
of encouragement in their own market, and from theit 
own kin, and neighbors? Is this you “‘atarting out in 
life with an estate?” Aye, just such anestate as your 
“free trade” doctrines have entailed upon Aim and his, 

Some foreign pedler of far inferior articles it may be, 
has been courted and encouraged and patronized, at 
his expense. Foreign operatives starving under heavy 
exactions and deprivations, send a cheaper commodity, 
undersell our mechanics, and starve them and their 
families down to their own condition. 

And this, at last, is the true question at issue; whether 
our manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers, shall, for 
all future time, be brought to compete with the half- 
starved, double tasked, and down-trodden operatives of 
Europe, rather than by a generous encouragement and 
protection enable them to obtain a fair startin the race 
of competition. 


What occupation, what business in life is there that 
does not, at first starting, require countenance and en- 
couragement? How many thousands for wantof such 
countenance, are kept wretched and poverty-stricken 
through weary years, exhausting all the ardour of youth, 
all the energies of manhood, until grey hairs find them 
poorer than when they commenced the struggle of life? 
And these men are now to be taunted by the advocates 
of foreign interests with the bitter sarcasm of “having 
started in life with an estate?” not of funds, or of posses- 
sions, but of protection, under the laws of their own 
country? 

These are the men that are now called upon to sacrifice 
what liitle of protection the last three years have extended 
to them, and under which they had begun to feel the 
first ray of the sunshine of prosperity?—Ed. Nat, Reg. 


— — 


Tux BALTIIOAE Parrior remarkted: . The streams 
of visitors to the great National Fair continue to pour 
into Washington in undiminished numbers. The 
spectacle which this glorions array of the skill, in- 
dustry and ingenuity of our countrymen presents is 
indeed one of which the Nation has just reason to be 
proud; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that each 
successive day in Washington witnesses the presence 
of crowds of new faces—of both sexes and all con- 
ditions—examining with eager interest and patriotic 
pride the innumerable variety of objects that have 
been concentrated in this vast exhibition. All who 
go to the Fair are, of course, under the influence of 
high anticipations, and yet none come away without 
being highly gratified and, in many cases, truly sure 
prised, at these proud evidences of the advanced 
condition of the industrial arts under that system 
which recognises as a measure of sound policy, true 
wisdom and bounden duty, the protection of home 
industry. We ourselves have had the pleasure of a 
somewhat critical examination of the various items of 
which the Fair is made up, but not having had the 
convenient opportunity of “taking notes,” we prefer 
toomit the mentign of details rather than run the 
chance of doing apparent injustice to contributors 
whose names and works might not be recollected.— 
All the great and leading elements which furnish 
occupation to the industry of the country—cotton, 
wool, iron, leather, &c. &c. are here displa in the 
innumerable forms and combinations which labor and 
skill, operated by aggregate capital or individual 
enterprise, have produced. The cotton, woollen and 
worsted goods give evidence of the most striking im- 
provement in the styles and qualities, at the same 


means to be dreaded; what apprehension is ever ex- time that the prices of them show a cheapness of cost 
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to the consumer so moderate as to satisfy the most 
exacting. Long lists of other articles, less prominent 
in importance when taken singly, yet as a whole con- 
tributing largely to the supply of the demands made 
for purposes of utility, comfort and luxury, are also 
to be seen in great variety, excellence, taste and 
beauty. We are proud tosay that Baltimore occupies 
a prominent place at the Fair, both on account of the 
number and variety of specimens exhibited, and the 
masterly style of their manufacture and finish. The 
excellence and elegance of our city’s contribution of 
industrial products are spoken of by most visiters, and 
have deservedly placed her manufacturers and artizans 
in an elevated position.“ 


Fancy Lacss.—Mr. Joseph 
Weed, manufacturer of fancy laces, Neapolitan and 
Pamela braids for bonnets,from Kensington, ene 
8 presented Mrs. Polk, the President’s lady, a 
autiful bon net, made of glass and silk, of which there 
are several others like it exhibited at the manufacturers’ 
fair, now open at_Washington. Mr. Weed was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Polk, at the President’s mansion, by 
Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, representative of Kensington, 
and presented her this elegant specimen of the fine arts, 
which was most courteously accepted. Nothing can 
surpass the brilliant whiteness, smoothness, and lustre 
of this wonderful imitation of the finest muslin or cam- 
bric.— Washington Union, 


Virava Broapmpapow STRI. - We are informed 
that the Broadmeadow Stee] Company, of this city, have 
forwarded very fine _eamples of the steel made at its 
works, to the great National Fair, now in progress at 
Washington; and also a parcel of beautiful tools, manu- 
faciured of its steel, similar to those exhibited some time 
since at the Fair at Richmond. These tools, the iron 
and steel, and the iron of which the steel was made, are 
all of Virginia manufacture; thusexhibiting, in a manner 
which would do credit to any of the older nations of 
Europe, the results of our own enterprise, from the 
raising of the native ore to the last touches of the polish- 
ing wheel. And, what is not less creditable to the man- 
ufacturers than interesting to the whole country, is the 
fact that this steel has borne the severest tesis, by the 
best workmen in the city, (with all their prejudices 
against it as a new article,) and it has been pronounced 
equal to that imported from abroad. Such a result ought 
to be most gratifying to every American, particularly at 

' a time when we know not at what moment the swor 
may be unsheathed against us by the nation on which 
we are most dependent for so valuable an article. The 
Company, we are pleased to learn, has completed most 
of its works, machinery, &c., for doing a large, and we 
hope a profitable, business. It is preparing to put its 
steel in market, which it can do under certificates of the 
most flattering character.—Richmond Whig. 


The American Sentinel, one of the warmest of the 
Philadelphia Administration Journals, had the following 
leading editorial. Loo’ E 

Tue Mauuoruy Fair, Wasnincron —The great Fair 
at Washington, is a theme of general approbation. It 
will cast a light upon home industry, at the very pvint, 
where the light ought to beam with most power. any 
years have elapsed Since our fathers declared that they 
ought not only to be Independent in name but in reality. 
We have seen it mentioned, in some of the papers, with 
a note of admiration,that specimens of American manu- 
factures will be brought to the Fair, far exhibition from 
old Virginia. This seems to excite tþe. especial wonder 
of some, but it ought to be borne in mind, that the electors 
of President in Virginia many years ago after having 
voted for Thomas Jefferson as Chief Magistrate, at a 

ublic dinner drank some of the most decided toasts in 

avor of home industry that are io be found any where 
upon record. During-that era of excitement in favor of 
domestic industry, a troop of horse paraded on the 4th of 
July, ia Petersburg, Va. clad in uniform of American 
manufacture, We might give far more details, as to 
Southern anxiety then, upon the prosperity of our do- 
mestic articles, but we forbear. Atsome other time, we 
may take that subject up. We would simply remark, 
that. con then did not hesitate to put a duty on 
Foreign Coal to protect the Virginia mines, which still 
exist. But to return, Phe Fair, we hope, will be welt 
supplied, with articles from the East, West, North, and 
South. It will exhibit, what our manufacturers will be 
able to do for our country in the event of war. We shall 
nee to what a high state we have arrived in making 
every thing essential to the comfort of human existence. 
The Fair,” will spread before the nation the march of 
mind. It will imprint upon the memories of those who 
shall see our handiwork, to whata high destiny we 
ase approaching, that when our hundred millions shall 
cover Our land, that we will be aegreat world within 
ourselves, and that we will be the great con: umers of the 
cotton of this country. The day is not far off, when the 
states, will be bound by stronger tics than we fee draw- 
ing us together at this time. It is yearly advancing.— 
The states of this immense empire, will then look to each 
other, as their own and best customers. The Fair“ 
should be well attended, by all who glory in the proe- 
perity of our Republic. The ladies should lend their 
approval to this splendid exhibition of American talents. 
The at display will doubtless astound some of the 
Dest friends of the tarif. I: will open up volumes in the 
history of home industry, that have never been seen 
before. It willahew what ican genius cen achieve, 
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and settle one great question forever, that men who have 
done so much 55 the fostering care of the government. 
deserve the hearty and abiding thanks of the whole 
American nation. Every American citizen who shall 
closely inspect the wonderful display that will meet his 
eyes at the great exhibition, may well be proud of his 
country and the mighty genius of our people.” 


The following is the concluding notice taken of 
the exhibition by the National Intelligencer. 

“This gratifying and important national exhibition 
is over, so far as the mere exhibition extends. But 
its effects upon the forty thousand (probably fifty 
thousand) persons who have visited it are yet to be 
developed. These effects cannot but be permanent; 
we have no right to suppose that they will not be 
also eminently salutary, and productive of lasting 
good to the cause of domectic industry and ingenuity; 
the all-important interest of Home MANUFACTURES. 

In this National exhibition, New Eno anp has, as 
might have been expected, held the first place. She 
has nobly come up to the work, and established the 
cause of American manufactures upon the firmest 
basis. New Yorx has not been so prominent in the 
business as we have hoped and expected she would 
have been. New Jersey and Pennsritvamia have 
gallantly assisted the exhibition, and Detaware has 
done more than her proportion. We are proud of 
the position which our neighbors of Manrl am and 
Vino occupy in this National assemblage of 
National productions. Maryland, we were aware, 
was heart and hand in the work; we knew of her 
noble establishmenis at the Laurel Factory, in St. 
Mary's county, on the Patapsco, round Baltimore, 
and generally throughout the State, and expected 
much from her; yet she has exceeded our expectation. 
But we were not prepared for such a display, so ex- 
cellent in quality, so moderate in price, and so various 
in description, as Vireinta has exhibited. All hail 
to the Ancient Dommion! We will no longer allow 
her to be classed by our opponents as an anti-manu- 
facturing State. Her offerings to this National ex- 
hibition have silenced that slander! The manufac- 


d | turing spirit has also extended to the cotton-growing 


States of NoRTH CAROLIN A and Georgia; and what 
can be so well adapted to the development of the 
energies of these patriotic States as the creation of a 
home market for the consumption of their staple 
production? As American citizens, knowing no 
distinction between East and West, and North and 
South, but feeling convinced that the interest of the 
whole is most closely connected with the subject of 
Domestic Industry; we rejoice in this Fair as having 
afforded the most gratifying testimony that a common 
ground is about to be established, on which those 
who have hitherto differed in opinion may have their 
honest difficulties solved, by the substitution of facts 
for figures, and plain straightforward demonstrations, 
palpable to the senses, for the mysteries of political 
economists and the speculations of closest politicians. 
But we have agrateful work before us,which, though 
tardy in our attention to it, we assure our readers is a 
labor of love; and gladly should we devote our time 
and our columns to any extension of the subject which 
our correspondents might desire, if other most impor- 
tant parts of the great National drama of the day did 
not require our attention and our space.” 


THE EXHIBITION. 


The space we have taken in urder to show what 
has been said of the Nationau Farr, abridges that 
which otherwise would have been approprtated to 
something like a detailed description of what was 
there exhibited, with which design we first com- 
menced ‘this article? The former was readier to our 
hand, and perhaps equally useful as a record for fu- 
ture reference. The latter is an interminable as- 
sortment, to describe which would require volumns, 
instead of a few pages, For two weeks the co- 
lumns of the daily journals have been occupied in 
the detail, and, and yet all allow that their lists are 
exceedingly short of embracing the whole. 

We shall merely refer to some as a specimen of 
the rest. We resort to various publications of the 
day, of course, but are more frequently indebted to 
the National Intelligencer than to any other of the 
journals. A 


Amongst the first objects to attract attention, on 
entering the pavillion, was. a complete set of rose- 
wood furniture for a bed chamber, as a specimen of 
the handiwork of Philadelphia manufacturers. The 
bed-stead was in the antique gothic style, elaborately 


HOUSEHOLD FURRITURE. 

The grand display of richly ornamented and classi- 
cally-executed HovsrHotp Furniture, immediately 
on our right hand on entering the Fair, imperatively 
attracted our attention. The principal articles form 
a suit of bedroom furniture, in rosewood and marble, 
from the manufactory of Crawrorp R Lx, of Phil- 
adelphia. It consists of a richly carved and ornamen- 
ted bedstead, valued by itself at $2,500; two bureaus, 
a cheval glass, wardrobe, washstand, toilet stand, and 
six chairs, all in the richest and most correct Gothie 
style, and valued together at $8,000. It is not easy to 
imagine any thing more costly in point of finish than 
these articles.“ There are other erticles of rich furni- 
ture from Mr. Roi 's manufactory. Messrs. J & A. 
Cnovr, of Philadelphia, have furnished very beautiful 
centre tables, manufactured from the following Ame- 
rican wood; tulip, poplar, birdseye, cherry, American 
ash, curl walnut, and maple root. Messrs. Quanron 
& Lutz, of Philadelphia, have some fine specimens of 
furnitureware in chairs, chiffoniers, Kc. Messers. 
Wurrte, of Philadeiphia, have contributed a very rich 
rocking-chair; music-stool, &. We regard all these 
specimens of the skill and taste of our artisans as high- 
ly creditable to the producers, whilst the very fact of 
their production affords prima racia evidence of a de- 
mand for them, and this demand, we think, this exhi- 
bition cannot fail to increase. 


“We learn from Weshingion papers that 
Hon. Ricard PakenuaM, Minister of Queen Victoria 
at the city of Washington, has purchased this splendid 
set of furniture, the price of which was 8 Letter 
writers are at a loss to decide whether the Minister in- 
tends to present this specimen of American workmanship 
to Queen Victoria, or whether he designs them to 
accomodate a bride of his own, which all seem to agree 
that he ought no longer tu posipone obtaining. 


Woo ven Manuractures. The display made by our 
countrymen in this important depariment of manufac. 
tures, one of the earliest to attract the attention of the 
British government, and by that government ſoste: ed 
with a care that fur hundreds of years has never slum- 
bered for a moment, was truly a proud trophy. We 
gazed upon the exhibit with a heart beating high with 
exultation at such evidences of achievement. The fa- 
brics of the loom were rich, and varied, and beautiful. 
Though prepared to witness improvements in this de- 
partment, the variety, and number of articles, and their 
beauty, and more than all, their prices did surprise us. 
We can give but a faint idea by PA LE er, ima; 
gine an assortment from each of the following: 

Northampton and Webster’s woollens, Massachusetts, 
82 85 per yard. 

The Middlesex and Lowell Woollen Mills, of the 
same s ute, cloth 81 373 to &1 50 per vard. 

East Norwich woullens 90 cts. to $1 per-yard. 

. Pontusuck cloth $2 per yard. 

The Hamilton Woollen Company,Southbridge, Mass. 

The Denny Manufacturing Company, Barre, Mass. 

Northampton Woollen Company. 

The New England Manufacturing Company, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut. 

W. & D. D. Farnum, Waterford, Mass. 

Webster Woollen Company, Webster, Mase. 

C. & J. Dupont, Wilmingtou, Del. 

Northfield, Massachusetts, cloths at $1 37}. 

F. Windsor, woollene, Connecticut, $1 per yard. 

Waterford woollens, Mass. $1 50 per yard. 

G. Vern, woollens 812 per yard. 

Amesbury, Moss., woollens 50. 10 $2 50 per yard. 

II. Hyde's Falls River, Mass., woollens $5 to 80 cts, 
per yard. 

orrigon’s woollen goods, Maas. 40 to 70 cts. per yd. 

Woollens from Troy. N. York 70 cts. per yard. 

- Woollen goods from Philadelphia at 25 cte. per yard. 

Worsted stuff goods for summer clothing, a fine as- 
sortinent from Andover, Maas. 

Superior flannels from do. 

Beautiful white woollens, of American wool, from 
Richmond, Virginia; fine and cheap, brilliant red flan- 
nels do. 

Do. from J. Heern’s manufactory, Waterville, Vi. 
oe and colored flannels from A. & A. Lawrence, 

ston. 

Do. from A. J. Sawyer, Dover, New Hampshire, all 
of American wool. 

Nerica, Mass., woollens. 

Woollens from Rochester, N. Hampshire. 
Do. of various colors, from Concord, N. 

White and red flannels from Delaware co., Penn. 
A great vasiely of woollen checke, some of fine qual - 
ity and good design, from Salisbury, Massachusettes, 
from A. & A. Lawrence, Boston, trom T. H. Dick in- 


tha Right 


aon, Philadelphia, Gilbert & Co., Ware, Maas. 
Various samples of negro cloth, from Parker & Co., 
Rochester, N. Hampshire, from Parker & Co, Boston, 
and from Chelmstord, Mass. : 

Samples of Georgia plains, from Geo. Schley, of Au- 
gusta, Georgia. - 

Georgia stripes, or India goods, from do. 

Sampie of woollen manufactures from W. P. Elia- 
son, Orange court-house, Virginia. 

Messrs. Wethered, of Baltimore county, Maryland, 
paa in assortment of almost every variety of woollen 
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Large piles of plaids and checks from Lowell, Mass.; 
very beautitul fancy cassimeres from Norwich, East 
indsor, Vernon, and Somers, Conn.; and from Ded- 
ham, Waterford, Templeton, and Fall River, Mass 
Fine and strong woollen cloths from Coventry, Conn.; 
‘Troy and Albany, and from S. Harris, N. York; from 
Morrison, North Adams, Amesbury, Uxbridge, and 
Pittsfield, Mass.; from Providence, Rhode Island; and 
Peterborough, New Hampshire; froin the Coaquanock 
Factory, Philadelphia; and from Walsh & Leaming and 
W. Daine, of that city. 

D. Blackmore, of North Adams, and W. & D. D. 
Farnum, of Amesbury, Massachusetts, exhibited an as- 
sortment of very fine cloths. 

Beautiful cass imeres from Waterford, Massachusetts, 
and Norwalk, Conn.; and also from the Crescent Fac- 
tory, near Philadelphia. 


Felt beaver and felt Na cloths, made without either 
spinning or weaving, from Norwalk, Conn. 

Fine woollen cloths, of various colors, from Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Skaneatles, Dexter, and Jefferson coun- 
ty, N. York; Southbridge, Pittsfield, Temple ton, Web- 
ster, Northampton. Barre, and the Middlesex Woollen 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., from Oriska, Oneida county, N. 
York, made of wool grown in that county; and from 
Walden, New York; from Northfield, Vermont, and 
Hotchkiss & Loomiss, Conn. Some of these cloths ap- 
pear to be of very superior texture and finish. 

Mixed cotton and woollen cloths from Joseph Ripke, 
Philadelphia, and J. & R. Wethered, A. Newman, and 
W. & D. Wait, of Penn. 

Very fine specimens of blankets. 

Printers’ blankets and boiler felting from Patterson, 


. Jersey. 

Printed wool scarfs from Taunton, Mass. 

Table covers from Frankford, Penn. 

Excellent woollen hose, of every variety, and other 
goods from Germantown, Penn. 

There are also fino samples of zephyr worsted, and 
worsted and woollen knitting yarn, &c. from Moses 
Hay, Philadelphia. This we are quite aware is an im- 
perfect list, and probably incorrect description of this 


fine exhibition of American woollen manufactures; it | y 


may serve, however, to give some idea of the extent to 
which they have been carried. 


Among the cloths I should notice several pieces of 
drabs, for coach linings, and such as are usna ly worn 
by Friends—of fine quality, at the very low price of 
$1 75 to $1 871 per yard, from the Pontoosue Woollen 
Company's Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. Exhibited by Wy- 
man, Appleton & Co., agents, Baltimore. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—_——_——————— 
STATE OF THE FINANCES. 
— a 
MESSAGE 


Of the President of the United States, in answer to a re. 
solution of the senate of June 3, 1846, calling for in- 
Jormation relative to the finances, c. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

In answer to the resolution of the senate of the ad 

inat., I communicate herewith estimates prepared by the 

war and navy department, of the probable expenses of 
conducting the existing war with Mexico, during the re- 
mainder of the present and the whole of the next fiscal 
year. I communicate, also, a report of the secretary of 
the treasury, based upon these estimates, containing re- 
commendations of measures for raising the additional 
means ee Ic is probable that the actual expenses 
incurred during the period specified may fall considera- 
bly below the estimates submitted, which are for a larger 
number of troops than have yet been called to the field. 

As a precautionary measure, however, against any pos- 

sible deficiency, the estimates have been made at the 

largest amount which any state of the service may re- 
guire. 


It will be perceived from the report of the secretary of 
the treasury, that a considerable portion of the addition- 
al amount required may be raised by a modification of 
the rates of duty imposed by the existing tariff laws. 
The high duties at present levied on many articles total- 
ly exclude them from importauon, whilst the quantity 
and amount of others which are imported are greatly 
diminished. By reducing these duties. to a revenue stan- 
dard, it is not doubted that a large amount of the arti- 
cles on which they are imposed would be imported, and 
a corresponding amount of revenue be received at the 
treasury from this source. By imposing revenue duties 
on many articles now permitted to be imported free of 
duty, and by regulenng the rates within the revenue 
standard upon others, a large additional revenue will be 
collected. Independently of the high considerations 
which induced me, in my annual message, to recom- 

mend a modification and reduction of the rates of duty 
- Imposed by the act of 1842, as being not only proper in 
rence to a state of peace, but just to all the great in- 
terests of the country, the necessity of such modifica- 
tion and reduction as a war measure must now be man- 
- The country requires additional revenue for the 
prosecution of the war. It may be obtained, to a great 
extent, by reducing the prohibitory and highly protec- 
tive duties imposed by the exieting laws to revenue rates; 
by imposing revenue duties on the free list; and by mo- 
difying the rates of duty on other articles. 
The modifications recommended by the secre of 
treasury in his annual report in ber lash, ‘were 
adapted to a state of peace, and the additional duties 
now suggested by him, are with a view strictly to Taise 


revenue asa war measure. At the conclusion of the 
war these duties may and should be abolished, and re- 
duced to lower rates. 

It is not apprehended that the existing war with Mex- 
ico will materially affect our trade and commerce with 
the rest of the world. On the contrary, the reductions 
proposed would increase that trade, and augment the 
revenue derived from it. 

hen the country is in a state of war, no contingen- 
cy should be permitted to occur in which there would 
be a deficiency in the treasury, for the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war; and to guard against such an event 
it is recommended that contingent authority be given to 
issue treasury notes, or to contract a loan for a limited 
amount, reimbursable at an early day. Should no oc- 
casion arise to exercise the power, still it may be import- 
ant that the authority should exist should there be a 
necessity for it. 

It is not deemed necessary to resort to direct taxes or 
excises—the measures recommended being deemed pre 
ferable as a means of increasing the revenue. It is hoped 
that the war with Mexico, if vigorously prosecuted, as is 
contemplated, may be of short duration. I shall at all 
times be ready to conclude an honorable peace, when- 
ever the Mexican government shall manifest a like dis- 
position. The existing war has been rendered necessa- 
ry by the acis of Mexico; and whenever that power 
shall be ready to do us justice, we shall be prepared to 
sheathe the sword, an 
peace. 

Washington, June 16, 1846. 


tender to her the olive branon of 


Treasury Depaatment, June 15, 1846. 

Sin: I have duly considered the resolution of the 
senate, of the 3d of June, 1846, together with the 
estimates of the secretary of the navy, of the 9th 
inst., and of the secretary of war, of the 13th inst., 
submitted by vou to this department, and respectfully 
report to you as follows: 

It appears that the aggregate estimated ex pendi- 
tures oF the war and navy department for the fiscal 
ears terminating on the 30th of June, 1846, 
and the 30th of June, 1847, amount to $23,952,904, 
over and above the estimates made by these depart- 
ments in December last, and then submitted in my 
annual report to congress. In that report it was 
supposed by this department, that upon the expendi- 
tures then estimated for a state of peace, there 
would remain on the first of July, 1847, a balance in 
the treasury of $4,332,441 07. Deducting this ba- 
lance from the exeess of expenditures above estima- 
ted by the war and navy departments, there would 
result a deficiency of $19,620,463. 

It is believed, however, that this deficiency will, 
from augmented receipts accrued and accruing for 
the fiscal years, 1846 and 1847, be diminished four 
millions of dollars, which would reduce the deficit, 
on the Ist of July, 1847, to $15,620,463. 

It is ascertained by experience, that for the cer- 
lain, prompt, and convenient payment of the public 
creditors, at all times and places throughout our ex- 
tended territory, and the supply of the mint and 
branch mints for coinage, a sum of four millions of 
dollars, especially during a state of war, must re- 
main on hand in the treasury, which would again 
raise the sum to be provided for before the 30th of 
June, 1847, to $19,620,463. 


It is believed, however, that a sum equal to Pr 
534 657 of. additional revenue may be produced by 
the modification of the tariff herein proposed 
namely, to adopt, as a basis, the bill reducing the 
tariff reported by the committee of ways and means, 
to the house of representatives, on the 14th of 
April last, together with the augmented and addi- 
tional duties now propesed and enumerated in 
schedule A. This change of the bill reported by 
the committee, omitting the fourth section, would 
make an addition to the revenue to be produced by 
that bill, of $4,034,057. 


After a very oareful examination of the addition. 
al data which it has been in my power to obtain since 
the month of February fast, it is my conviction tbat 
the bill of the committee will produce a net revenue 
of at least twenty-six millions of doHars. If to this 
be added the additional duties proposed to be levied 
in schedule A, the bill of the committee, with the 
modification embraced in that schedule, would pro- 
duce a net revenue of $30,034,057. This would 
make an addition of $5,534,057 to the revenue that 
would be produced under the act of the 30th of Au- 
gust, 1842. If, then, we deduct this $5,534,057 from 


the deficit above estimated, it would still leave a de- 


ficit of $14,086,406. 

If, m addition to the modifications of the tariff 
above suggested, the warehousing system were 
adopted, as recommended in my annual report of 
December last, it would make an addition to the 
annual revenue from customs of one million of dol- 
lars, which, deducted from the above deficit would 
leave a deficiency still remaining of $13,086,406. 

It is true that the introduction of the warehousing 
system might diminish the revenue during a portion 


would add one million of dollars per annum to the 
permanent annual revenue from customs is not 
doubted. 

It is believed, also, that the reduction and gradua- 
tion of the price of public lands in favor of settlers 
and cultivators, as recommended in your message of 
December last, would make an annual addition of 
half a million of dollars to the revenue derivable 
from the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
by bringing into market many millions of acres of 
the public domain which are wholly unsaleable at 
the present minimum price established by law. De- 
ducting this sum of half a million of dollars from 
the deficit last above mentioned, would leave still 
unprovided for the sum of $12,586,406, which must 
be met by loans, treasury notes, direct taxation, or 
excises. 

In addition to the strong objections which have 
been urged against direct taxes and excises, it would 
be difficult to put in operation such a system in all 
the states and territories, so as to realize the requir- 
ed amount in cash, before the 30th of June, 1847.— 
A system of direct taxes and excises, it is believed, 
would not meet the sanction of the people, unless in 
the emergency of war with some great maritime 
nation, exposing our commerce to great hazard, and 
greatly reducing the revenue from duties on imports. 

The only remaining means for supplying this de- 
ficit within the required period, is by loans or trea- 
sury notes; and J accordingly recommend, with a 
view to the most vigorous prosecuting of the exist- 
ing war with Mexico, so as to bring it to a speedy and 
honorable termination, that a contingent authority 
should be vested in this department, with your sanc- 
tion, to issue treasury notes or effect a loan of a sum 
in the aggregate not exceeding the last abovemen- 
tioned deficit of $12,586,406. 


I think it would be most advantageous to the gov- 
ernment thata portion of this money should be rais- 
ed by treasury notes, and the remainder by loans, 
limiting the interest in both cases to a rate not ex- 
ceeding six per cent. per annum, and forbidding the 
negotiation in either case below the par value. If 
the authority were limited so as to cover this deficit, 
and the porer given to resort to loans or treasury 
notes, or both, as the emergency might require, the 
money might be raised at a much lower rate of in- 
terest than if the department were confined to loans 
alone, or to treasury notes. The experience of the 
government has demonstated that there are periods 
when loans are most available, and that there are oc- 
casions when treasury notes are much better adapted 
to meet the emergency; and the power to select both, 
or either, from time to time, would render the nego- 
tiation more certain, and probably save a very large 
amount of interest to the government. If the war 
should be speedily terminated, it is possible that a re- 
sort to loans or treasury notes might not be required, 
or if so, for an inconsiderable amount. The same 
power that is now given by law to redeem the loan, 
even before its maturity, whenever the funds of the 
government will permit, so as to liquidate any public 
debt as speedily as possible, should be continued, as 
also the authority Er the re-issue of the treasury 
notes as heretofore provided by law, as well as for 
their receipt in revenue payments. 


The additional duties designated in schedule A are 
recommended as a war measure, and to terminate 
with the restoration of peace, or as soon thereafter 
as the state of th public finances will permit their 
discontinuance. 

I have the honor to be, sir, most respectfully your 
obedient servant, ` R. J. WALKER, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

To the Presipent. 


— — 


THE SECRET SERVICE FUND, 
CASE OF THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


In the House of Representatives, June 9, 1846. 

The select committee of the house of representa- 
tives appointed to r Jia certain charges made 
by the Hon. Charles J Ingersoll against the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, for official misconduct while he 
held the office of secretary of state of the United 
States, beg leave to report: 

That they have given to the subject referred to 
them a patient and laborious investigation, and have 
collected a large mass of testimony, the result of 
which, only without going into its details, they deem 
it necessary to present to the house. 

The committee, in the first place, directed their 
attention to the first charge againat Mr. Webster; 
that, without the knowledge of the president of the 
United States, and contrary to usage, he had taken 
out of the hands of the ordinary disbursing agent 


And into bis own a portion of that part ef the foreign 


of the first year succeeding its adoption; but that it] intercourse fund, commonly koown as “The Secret 


a 
— 


— 2 
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Service Fund,” and appropriated it to his own use. 
The committee find that, by law, this fund is com- 
mitted to the exclusive control of the president of 
the United States, who may, if he thinks proper, 
keep the money himself, and disburse it from his 
own hands; or he may commit the keeping and dis- 
bursement of it to such agent or agents under his di- 
rection as he may deem it expedient to appoint. In 
consequence, as the committee presume, of the many 
and important duties which necessarily constantly 
occupy the whole time and attention of the president 
of the United States, so as to render it very trouble- 
some and difficult for him, in person, to keep and dis- 
burse this fund and make up its accounts, he has al- 
ways, from the first establishment of the govern- 
ent entrusted the discharge of these duties to other 
ands. 

As the secretary of state of the United States is 
peculiarly the confidential adviser of the president 
to whatever concerns the foreign relations of the 
country, he would seem to be the natural and appro. 
priate agent for the discharge of these duties, if he 
could perform them without detriment to other pub- 
lic business of higher importance. Accordingly, the 
committee find that, in the administration of General 
Washington, the elder Adams, and part of that of 
Mr. Jefferson, while the office of secretary of state 
was held In succession by Mr. Jay, Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, Pickering, Marshall, and part of the time 
that Mr. Madison held that office under Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the whole of tifid*fund was, under the direction 
and supervision of the president of the United States, 
received, kept, and disbursed by the secretary of 
state. 

In the early part of Mr. Jefferson’s administration 
the secretary of state, witout any law requiring it, 
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into a specification of the acts of this agent, who 
was employed in the secret service, or to enquire in- 
to the propriety of employing agents for secret ser- 
vice within the limits of the United States and pay 
ing them out of the contingent fund for foreign in- 
tercourse, but will content themselves with simply 
remarking that the testimony they have taken fully 
explains whatever is of obscure or doubtful meaning 
in this letter, and removes every foundation for a be- 
lief or even a suspicion that the public money was 
used or attempted to be used to corrupt party presses. 
—This brings the committee to the third und last 
charge; that when Mr. Webster went out of office, 
he was a public defaulter. 

From an examination of his accounts, it appears 
that when he retired from office, there was of the 
moneys that had been entrusted to him an apparent 
balance of $2,290 in bis hands, as stated by Mr. In- 
gersoll. The expenditure of this sum remained to be 
accounted for by him. There seems to have been 
ag A procuring vouchers from the agents whom 
Mr. Webster had employed for the moneys advanced 
by him to them. Fors payment of a thousand dol. 
lars, which he claimed to have made out of tke funds 
in his own hands, he alleged the voucher had been 
lost, mislaid, or not procured, and it has not yet been 
found or obtained, though efforts were made by him 
to find or précure it. These causes occasioned a de- 
lay in the settlement of his accounts for some eigh- 
teen or twenty months. 


In the autumn of 1844, the period having arrived | 9 


when it was necessary for Mr. Stubbs to close his 
accounts al the treasury, and Mr. Webster not hav- 
ing then procured the necessary vouchers, he pro- 
posed to pay the apparent balance against him, with 
the understanding that the government should refund 


seems to have been relieved from the discharge oft, to him if he subsequently procured the evidence of 


this duty, and the keeping and disbursing of this 
fund, under the president’s direction, appears to have 
been passed over into the hands of agents, whose ac- 
counts, after receiving the sanction of the president, 
are settled at the treasury. But no change has been 
made in the law or in the powers or duties of the 
president in respect to this fund from the time of 
Gen. Washington to the present day. This change 
must have been made for the convenience of the 
aecretary of state, and not from any want of confi- 
dence which Mr. Jefferson had in Mr. Madison. 
The committee bave examined Mr. Tyler, the late 
president of the United States. He testified that 
when he came into the presidency he found the for- 
eign relations of the country in a very delicate con- 
dition in certain particulars, which the committee do 
not deem it expedient to specify, requiring, in his 
opinion, the employment of confidential agents; and, 
for reasons assigned by him to the committee, he re- 
garded his secretary of state as the fittest person to 
select and employ them. Under an impression en. 
tertained by both him and Mr. Webster that this was 
ested thal the 


the usual and proper mode, he su 
ebster; and for 


money should be disbursed by Mr. 
the purpose placed in his hands a portion of the for- 
eign intercourse fund which was then lying in depo- 
site with Mr. Stubbs, the ordinary disbursing agent. 
This had not been done before for a longtime. A 
knowledge of the modern ake in respect to the 
keeping and disbursing this fund, it is not improba. 
ble, led Mr. Ingersoll into the erroncous belief that 
this money had come improperly, and without the 

ident’s sanction, at Mr. Webster's instance, into 

is hands. 


But there can be no doubt that the president had 
ample authority to commit to his secretary the keep- 
ing and disbursing of this money, and that he alone 
had a right to judge of its expediency. The com- 
mittee fiud frum the testimony that all the money put 
into his hands was placed there with the knowledge 
and sanction and by the order of the president, and 
so much of it as was necessary, was disbursed in ac- 
cordance wilh his views. A balance, not needed fur 
the pur contemplated, was afterwards returned 
by Mr. Webster to Mr. Stubbs, the disbursing agent, 
with whom, the testimony shows, there is usually on 
deposite a larger amount of money than is required 
to meet present demands. ith these remarks the 
committee dismiss this and proceed to notice the se- 
cond charge. ar 

In that charge Mr. Ingersoll accuses Mr. Webster 
with using the public money to corrupt the party 
presses. Among the agents employed by Mr. Web- 
ster under the authority of the president, as above 
explained, was Francis O. G. Smith of the state of 
Maine. There is in the department of state, among 
the papers relating to the secret service fund, a let- 
ter from that gentleman to Mr. Webster, which con- 
tains an expression tbat, unexplained, might justly 
lead to the impression that he (Mr. Smitb) had used 
the money of the government in that way. The 
committee have fully investigated this charge. 
They do not deem it necessary or expedient to go 


his payments. This proposition, which proceeded 
from Mr. Webster, was acceded to by the president 
of the United States. In the month of November 
of that year, Mr. Webster procured a voucher for a 
payment of $200, and paid in each $2,090, the resi. 
due of the apparent balance in his hands. This mo- 
ney was remitted by him in part from Boston and in 
part from Philadelphia. In the following winter he 
visited Washington, and on the Ist of February, 
1845, presented vouchers for payments made by him 
while in office, and not before credited to him, to the 
amount of 1,050, which the president of the United 
States directed to be refunded, and that amount was 
then repaid to him. Mr. Webster was urged by 
Mr. Stubbs to collect and transmit his accounts and 
vouchers, that Mr. Stubbs might close his accounts 
with the treasury, but the committee find no evidence 
of any threat of exposure having been made by the 
president which induced the payment of the appa- 
rent balance against him. . 

If it be assumed that Mr. Webster was correct in 
his impression that he had paid the above mentioned 
thousand dollars out of the funds in his hands, and if 
to this amount be added the vouchers for $1,250, 
procured by him after his retirement from office, 
making together $2,250, and this last amount de- 
ducted from $2,290, the apparent balance against 
him, it will show that the real balance in his hands 
when he went out of office was $40 only. On re- 
viewing his accounts, the keeping of which was for 
the most part entrusted by him to Mr. Stubbs, the 
disbursing sgent, the committee have been led to 
doubt whether on a final settlement an item of $500 
was not by mistake carried to his credit which had 
been before allowed him. This error was pointed 
out to the committee by the disbursing agent, by 
whom the account was drawn up and the settlement 
made. He proves tha} it was at his own suggestion, 
ard not that of Mr. Webster, that this item was car- 
ried to his credit in the final settlement. It is not 
necessary to go into the particulars of the history of 
this item and of the cause of the mistake, if one was 
made. The committee deem it sufficient to remark 
that no blame is imputed to Mr. Webster, who they 
are satisfied was hot aware, and probably is not now, 
that this item had been before credited to him; nor 
is the disbursing agent who drew up the items of the 
final settlement liable to tbe charge of negligence. 
If it be assumed that this item was twice allowed to 
him, and that the final settlement was made in all 
other respects correct, then in refunding to Mr. 
Webster, he should have been repaid $550 only in- 
stead of 51,050. But if Mr. Webster was not mis. 
taken in the belief that he had paid the thousand dol- 
lars above mentioned, then the government still owes 
him 6500. 

The committee deem any comment on the above 
facts connected with (his charge unnecessary. In 
their opinion there is no proof in relation to any of 
the charges to impeach Mr. Webster's integrity or 
the purity of his motives in the discharge of the du- 
ties of his office. The value of this opinion is per- 
haps to some extent enhanced by the fact that, in 


their investigation, the committee, in observance of 
the usage in similar cases, have taken the testimony 
witbout notice of him, in his absence, without com- 
munication with him, or explanation from bim. In 
conclusion, they beg permission to remark that their 
investigation has brought out facts (which are embo- 
died in the testimony) connected with the foreign re- 
lations of the country, the disclosure of which public 
policy would seem to forbid. On this subject, they 
entirely concur with the president of the United 
States in the views so fully and strongly enforced by 
him in his message at the present session, in answer 
to a resolution of the house requesting a aommuni- 
cation to it of the same facts that are embodied in 
the testimony taken by the committee, and which, 
for reasons then assigned, he declined to communi- 
cate or make public, except with a view to an im- 
peachment, and to furnish the proof necessary to at- 
tain the great ends of public justice. He expressed 
the opinion that, even in that case, the house should 
adopt all wise precaution to pern the unnecessary 
exposure of matters the publication of which might 
injuriously affect the public interest. No dissent 
from the views of that message was expressed by the 
house. The committee, therefore, think that these 
facts were laid open to their view with an implied 
understanding, both on the part of the president and 
of the house that they would be made poe oniy in 
the event of an impeachment, and of their being ne- 
cessary for bringing to justice great public delin- 
vents. Inasmuch, therefore, as no evidence has 
been exhibited to the committee, which can lay any 
foundation for an impeachment, all the reasons 
which induced the president to decline to make these 
facts public in the call of the house, return in their 
full force against their disclosure now. 

They therefore recommend that they may be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of this sub- 
ject, and that the n taken by them (which 
accompanies this report) be sealed up, endorsed 
“confidential,” and deposited in the archives of the 
house, not to be opened unless by its order. And 
they report resolutions accordingly: l 

Resolved, That the testimony taken in this investie 
gation be sealed up by the clerk, under the supervi- 
sion of the committee, endorsed confidential,“ and · 
deposited in the archives of the house, and that the 
same be not opened unless by its order. 

Resolved, That this report be laid on the table and 
printed, and that the select committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

Signed and submitted by Samvgzx T. Vinton, 

Jerrerson Davis, 
Daxi P. Kine, 
i Seaporn Jones. 

[Two of the above signers are whigs, the other 

two are locos.) 


r 


The minority of the committee made a report, 
which we have not yet met with a copy of. Their 
objection we understand to the above report was, 
that it did not embrace the following letter, which 
Mr. Iogersol! in his researches amongst the files of 
the department, had laid his hands upon, and on 
which he predicated the charges he made against 
Mr. Webster. The report refers to the letter but 
refrained from quoting it. 
(PRIVATE. ] 


Portland, Aug. 1842. 

Dear Sir: 1 suppose we may consider the long 
disputed boundary now settled, and the people of 
‘Maine fee} that great credit is due to your efforts in 
bringing a forty years debate to a close. I feel gra- 
tied in the result, from a conviction of many yeara’ 
standing, that a new mode of approaching this sub- 
ject, and such an one as you have adopted, would 
accomplish it, while another forty years of circuit- 
ous diplomacy would have availed nothing. 


Considering the matter settled, I presume you can 
feel justified in enabling me to fulfil certain assuran- . 
ces which 1 made to a feW individuals at different 
points in this state, whose services and influence I 

ad occasion to resort to, in order to adjust the tone 
and direction of the party wisbes, and through them 
of public sentiment, to the purposes so desirable of 
accomplishment under your administration. For my 
own services you can also make such allowance un- 
der the contingent fund as you may deem propcr, 
merely remarking that all that was contemplated in 
my origival letters ia May, 1841, on the subject as 
far as Maine and the voice of the people are con- 
cerned, bas been happily realized. 

To the individuals alluded to above, three in num- 
ber, I gave the assurance that in the event of a set- 
tlement of the boundary they should be Allowed a 
reasonable remuneration for their time and inciden- 
tal expenses, and Í should like to remit them $100 to 
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9125 each, if in my power. Nevertheless, I assum- 
ed no authority to bind your department in any offi- 
cial manner on the subject, but the whole rests in 
my confidential intercourse with them, and I leave 
it, after stating the facts, wholly at your discretion. 
l presume that the contingent fund will be ample, 
and your control of it ample lo do whatever you 
think just.. l 

J send herewith a bill with a voucher, with entire 
consent for you to fill the blank as you may think 
proper and 1 do it thus scasonably lest there be 
ground for the rumor (as I hope there is not) that 
you will shortly claim a right to retire from the ad- 
ministration of the state department. 

I beg you to believe that whether you remain in 
your present, or any other position of the public ser- 
vice, my best wishes will attend your efforts, and f 
aball be most happy in any opportunity of my being 
serviceable to you in this region of oug country. 

I am, most truly, your friend and obed’t servant. 

igned Francis O. J. Smitu. 

Hon. D. Webster, &c. &c. 

The house have ordered the printing of both re- 
ports by a vote of 157 to 16. 


Ir. a debate in the house on the 16th Mr. Yancey, 
who had, when the subject was up before, taken the 
lead in vindicating Mr. Ingersoll's course and in hold- 
ing Mr. Webster to accountability, took occasion to 
remark, as reported in the “Union™ of that day. 


„The reports on these charges have now been 
made. I have read them, and concur with both of 
them. With the majority, I belicve that the morale 
of Mr. Ingersoll's charges has been refuted, while 
there was suficient apparent ground for Mr. Inger- 
soll to hav& entertained suspicion that all was not 
right.” 


THE BATTLES ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS. 
Washington, June 12, 1846. 
To the senate and house of representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of con- 
gress, official reports received from the officer com- 
manding the army on the Mexican frontier, giving a 
detailed report of the operations of the army in that 

uarter, and particularly of the recent engagements 
between the American and Mexican forces.. 
JAMES K. POLK. 


i War Department, June 11, 1846. 

Sin: I respectfully submit herewith reports of 
Brevet Major General Taylor and accompanying 
documents, giving a detailed account of the battles 
of “Palo Alto” and of the “Resaca de la Palma, w in 
Texas, which took place on the 8th and 9th ultimo; 
and also of the bombardment of the fort opposite 
Matamoros. Very respectfully, Me obedient ser- 
vant, W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
To the Presipenr. 

REPORTS FROM GENERAL TAYLOR. 
Headquarters of the Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, May 16th, 1846. 

Sir: I have now the honor to submit a more de- 
tailed report of the action of the 8th inst. 

The main body of the army of occupation march- 
ed under my immediate orders from Point Isabel on 
the evening of the 7th May, and bivouacked seven 
miles from that place. 

Our march was resumed the following morning.— 
About noon, when our advance nf cavalry had reach- 
ed the water-hole of Palo Alto,“ the Mexican 
troops were reported in our front, and were soon dis- 
covered occupying the road in force. I ordered a 
halt upon reaching the water, with a view to fest 
and refresh the men and form deliberately our line 
of battle. The Mexican line was now plainly visible 
across the prairie, and about three-quarters of a mile 
distant. Their left, which was composed of a heavy 
force of cavalry, occupied the. road, resting upon a 
thicket of chaparral, while masses of infantry were 
discovered in succession on the right, greatly outnum- 
bering our own force. 

Our line of battle was now forined in the follow- 
ing order, commencing on the extreme right: 5th in- 
fantry, commanded by Lieut. Colonel Mcintosh; Ma 
jor Ringgold’s artillery; 3d infantry, commanded by 
Captain L. M. Morris; two 18-pounders, command- 
ed by Lieut. Churchill, 3d artillery; 4th infantry, 
commanded by Major G. W. Allen; the 3d and 4th 
regiments composed the third brigade, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Garland, and all the 
above corps, together with two squadrons of dragoons, 
under Cuptains Ker and May, composed the right 
wing, under the urders of Colonel Twiggs. The left 
was formed by tho battalion of artillery commanded 
by Lieutenant Colonel Childs, Captain Duncan’s 
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] battery. 


light artillery, and the 8th infantry under Captain 
Montgomery. all forming the first brigade, under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Belknap. The train 
was parked near the water, under directions of Cap- 
tains Crossman and Myers, and protected by Captain 
Ker’s squadron. 

About two o'clock we took up the march by heads 
of columns in the direction of the enemy, the 18- 
pounder battery following the road. While the co- 
lumns were advancing, Lieutenant Blake, Topo- 
graphical Engineers, voluntecred a reconnoissance 
of the enemy's line, which was handsomely per- 
formed, and resulted in the discovery of at least two 
batteries of artillery in the intervals of their cavalry 
and infantry. These batteries were soon opened 
upon us, when I ordered the columns halted and de- 
ployed into line, and the fire tobe returned by all 
our artillery. The 8th infantry, on our exteme left, 
was thrown back to secure that flank. The first 
fires of the enemy did little execution, while our 18- 
pounders and Major Ringgold’s artillery soon dis- 

ersed the cavalry which formed his left. Captain 
Duncan's battery, thrown forward in advance of the 
line, was doing good execution at this time. Captain 
May’s squadron was now detached to support that 
battery and the left of our position. The Mexican 
cavalry, with two pieces of artillery, were now re- 
ported to be moving through the chaparral to our 
right, to threaten that flank, or make a demonstra- 
tion against the train. The 5th infantry was imme- 


_| diately detached to check this movement, aad, sup- 


ported by Lieutenant Ridgely, with a section of Ma- 
jor Ringgold's battery, and Captain Walker's com- 
pany of volunteers, effectually repulsed the enemy— 
the 5th infantry repelling a charge of lancers, and 
the artillery doing great execution in their ranks.— 
The third infantry was now detached to the right as 
a still further security to that fank, yel threatened 
by the enemy. Major Ringgold, with the remaining 
section, kept up his fire from an advanced position, 
and was supported by the 4th infantry. 


The grass of the prairie had been accidentally 
fired by our artillery, and the volumes of smoke now 
partially concealed the armies from each other. As 
the enemy's left had evidently been driven back, and 
leit the road free, and as the cannonade had been 
suspended, I ordered forward the 18. pounders on the 
road nearly to the position first occupied by the 
Mexican cavalry, and caused the first brigade to take 
up a new position, still onthe left of the 18-pounder 
he Sth was advanced from its former po- 
sition, and occupied a point on the extreme right of 
the new line. The enemy made a change of position 
corresponding to our own, and after a suspension of 
nearly an hour the action was resumed. 

The fire of artillery was now most destructive: 
openings were constantly made through the enemy's 
ranks by our fire, and the constancy with which the 
Mexican infantry sustained this severe cannonade 
was a theme of universal remark and admiration.— 
Captain May’s squadron was detached to make a de- 
monstration on the left of the enemy’s position, and 
suffered severely from the fire of artillery, to which 
it was for some time exposed. 


The fourth infantry, which had been ordered to 
support the 18-pounder battery, was exposed to a 
most galling fire of artillery, by which several men 
were killed and Captain Page dangerously wounded. 
The enemy’s fire was directed against our 18-pound- 
er battery and the guns under Major Ringgold, in its 
vicinity. The Major himself, while coolly dirècling 
the fire of his pieces, was struck by a canuon ball 
and mortally wounded. 

In the mean time the battalion of artillery under 
Lieut. Col. Childs had been brought up to support 
the artillery on our right. A strong demonstration 
of cavalry was now made by the enemy against this 
part of our line, and the column eontinued to ad 
vance under a severe fire from the 18 pounders.— 
The battalion was instantly formed in square, and 
held ready to receive the charge of cavalry, but 
when the advancing squadrons were within close 
range a deadly fire of canister from the ]8-pounders 
dispersed them. A brisk fire of smal! arms was now 
opened upon the square, by which one officer (Lieut. 
Luther, 2d artillery) was slightly wounded; outa 
well-directed volley ſrom the front of the square si- 
lenced all further firing from the enemy in this quar- 
ter. It was now nearly dark and the action was 
closed on the right of our line, the enemy having 
been completely driven back from his position and 
foiled in every attempt against our line. l 

While the above was going forward on our right, 
and under my own eye, the enemy had made a se- 
rious attempt against the left of our line. Captain 
Duncan instantly perceived the movement, and, by 


* 


the bold and brilliant manœuvring of his battery, 
completely repulsed several successive efforts of the 
enemy to advance in force upon our left fank. Sup- 
ported in succession by the Sth infantry and by Capt. 
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ly held the 


Ker's squadron of dragoons, he gallant 
enemy at bay, and finally drove him, with immense 
loss, from the field. The action here and along the 
whole liue continued until dark, when the enemy re- 
tired into the chaparral, in rear of his position. Our 
army bivouacked on the ground it occupied. During 
the afternoon the train had been moved forward 
about half a mile, and was parked in rear of the new 
position. 

Our Joss this day was nine killed, forty four 
wounded, and two missing. Among the wounded 
were Major Ringgold, who has since died, and Capt. 
Page dangerously wounded, Lieut. Luther slightly 
so. J annex a tabular statement of the casualties of 
the day. 

Our own force engaged is shown by the ficld re- 
port herewith to have been 177 eflicers and 2,111 
men; aggregate 2,288. The Mexican force, accord- 
ing to the statements of their own officers taken 
prisoners in the affair of the 9th, was not less than 
6,000 regular troops, with ten pieces of artillery, 
and probably exceeded that number—the irregular 
force not known. Their loss was not less than 200 
killed and 400 wounded—probably greater. This 
estimate is very moderate, and formed upon the 
number actuglly counted upon the field, and upon the 
reports of their own officers. 

As already reported in my first brief despatch, the 
conduct of our officers and men was every thing that 
could be desired. Exposed for héurs to the severest 
trial—a cannonade of artillery—our troops display- 
ed a coolness and constancy which gave me through- 
out the assurance of victory. 

I purposely defer tbe mention of individuals until 
my repor of the action of the 9th, when I will en- 
deavor to do justice to the many instances of dis- 
tinBuished conduct on both days. In the mean time 
l refer for more minute details to the reports of indi- 
vidual commanders. 1 am, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servunt, Z. TAY ; 

Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. f., commanding. 
The Apsurant Gengra. of the Army, Washington. 


Head 5 Army of Occupation, 

Camp near Fort Brown, Texas, May 17, 1846. 
Sin: In submitting a more minute report of the af- 
fair of “Resaca de la Palma,” I have the honor to 
state that, early on the morning of the 9ih instant; 
the enemy, who had encamped? near the field of the 
day previous, was discovered moving by his left 
flank, evidently in retreat, and, perhaps at the same 
lime to gain a new position on the road to Matamo- 
ros, and there again resist our advance. 
ordered the supply train to be strongly parked at 
its position, and left with it four pieces of artillery— 
the two 18-pounders, which had done such good ser- 
vice on the previous day, and two 12-pounders, 
which had not been in the action. The wounded 
officers and men were at the same time sent back to 
Point Isabel. I then moved forward with the co- 
lumns to the edge of the chaparral or forest, which 
extends to the Rio Grande, a distance of seven 
miles. The light companies of the first brigade un- 
der Captain C. T. Smith, second artillery, and a se- 
lect detachment of light troops, the whole under the 
command of Caplain NC ull, fourth infantry, were 
thrown forward into the chaparral, to feel the ene- 
my and ascertain his position. About 3 o'clock, I 
received a report frum the advance that the enemy 
was in position on the road, with at least two pieces 
of artillery. The command was immediately put in 
motion, and about 4 o'clock l came up with Captain 
McCall, who reported the enemy in force in our 
front, occupying a ravine which intersects the road, 
and is skirted by thickets of dense chaparral. Ridge- 
ly’s battery, and the advance under Captain McCall, 
were at once thrown forward on the road and into 
the chaparral on either side, while the fifth infantry 
and one wing of the fourth was thrown into the for- 
est on the left, and the third and the other wing of 
the fourth on tho right of the road. These corps 
were employed as skirmishers to cover the battery 
and engage the Mexican infantry. Captaln McCall's 
command became at once engaged with the enemy, 
‘while the light artillery, though in a very exposed 
j position, did great execution, The enemy had at 

east eight pieces of artillery, and maintained an in- 
cessant fire upon our advance. 

The action. now became general, and although the 
enemy’s infantry gave way before the steady fire and 
resistless progress of our own, yet his artillery was 
still in position to check our advance—several pieces 
occupying the pass across the ravine which he had 
chosen for bis position. Perceiviog that no decisive 
re could be gained until this artillery was si- 
lenced, I ordered Captain May to charge the battery 
with his squadron of dragoons. ‘This was gallantly 
and effectually executed; the enemy was driven 
{rom his guns, and Ger ꝛral La Vega, who remained 
alone at one of the batteries, was taken-prisoner.— 
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The squadron, which suffered much in this charge, 
not being immediately supported by infantry, could 
not retain possession of the artillery taken, but it was 
completely silenced. In the mean time the eighth 
infantry had been ordered up, and had become 
warmly engaged on the right of the road. This 
regiment and a part of the fifth were now ordered to 
charge the batteries, which was handsomely done, 
and the enemy entirely driven from his artillery and 
his position on the left of the road. 

The light companies of the first brigade, and the 
third and fourth regiments of infantry, had been de- 
ployed on the right of the road, when, at various 
points, they became briskly engaged with the enemy. 
A small party, under Captain Buchanan and Lieu- 
tenants Wood and Hays, fourth infantry, composed 
chiefly of men of that regiment, drove the enemy 
from a breastwork which he occupied, and captured 
a piece of artillery. An attempt to recover this 
piece was repulsed by Captain Barbour’s third inſan- 
try. The enemy was at last completely driven from 
his position on the right of the road, and retreated 

recipitately, leaving baggage of every description. 
The ourth infantry took possession of a camp where 
the head-Juarters of the Mexican general-in chief 
were established. All his official correspondence 
was captured at this place. 

The artillery battalion (excepting the flank com- 
panies) had been ordered to guard the baggage train, 
which was parked some distance in rear. That bat- 
talion was now ordered up to pursue the enemy, and, 
with the 3d infantry, Capt. Ker's dragoons, and Capt. 
Duncan’s battery, followed him rapidly to the river, 
making a number of prisoners. Great numbers of 
the enemy were drowned in attempting to cross the 
river near the town. The corps last mentioned en- 
camped near the river—the remainder of the army 
on the field of battle. 

The strength of our marching force on this day, 
as exhibited in the annexed field report, was 173 offi. 
cers and 2,049 men—aggregate 2,222. The actual 
number engaged with the enemy did not exceed 
1,700. Our loss was three officers killed, thirty-six 
men killed and seventy-one wounded. Among the 
Officers killed I have to report the loss of Lieut. Inge, 
2d dragoons, who fell at the head of his platoon 
while gallantly charging the enemy's battery; of 
Lieut. Cochrane, of the 4th, and Lieut. Chadbourne, 
of the 8th infantry, who likewise met their death in 
the thickest of the fight. ‘The officers wounded were 
Lieut. Col. Payne, inspector general; Lieut. Dob- 
bins, 3d infantry, serving with the light infantry ad- 
vance, slightly; Lieut. Col. McIntosh, 5th infantry, 
severely, twice; Capt. Hooe, 5th infantry, severely, 
(right arm since amputated;) Lieut. Fowler, Sch in- 

antry, slightly, Capt. Montgomery, 8th infantry, 
slightly; Lauts. Gates and Jordan, 8th infantry, se: 
verely, (each twice,) Lieuts. Seldeo, Maclay, Bur- 
bank, and Morris, 8th infantry, slightly. 

I have no accurate data from which to estimate 
the enemy’s force on this day. He is known to have 
been reinforced after the action of the 8th, both by 
cavalry and infantry, and no doubt to an extent equal 
to bis Joss on that day. It is probable that 6,000 
men were opposed to us, and in a position chosen by 
themselves, and strongly defended with artillery.— 
The enemy’s loss was very great. Nearly 200 of his 
dead were buried by us on the days succeeding the 
battle. Hus loss, in killed and wounded and missing, 
in the two affairs of the 8th and 9th, is, I think, mo- 
derately estimated at 1,000 men. 

Our victory has been decisive. A small force has 
overcome immense odds of the best troops that 
Mexico can furnish; veteran regiments perfectly 
equipped and appointed. Eight pieces of artillery, 
several colors and standards, a great number of pri- 
soners, including fourteen officers, and a large 
amount of baggage and public property, have fallen 
into our hands. 

The causes of victory are doubtless to be found 
in the superior quality of our officers and men. I 
have already, in former reports, paid a general tri- 
bute to the admirable conduct of the troops on both 
days. It now becomes my duty, and 1 feel it to be 


one of great delicacy, to notice individuals. In 30 


extensive a field as that of the 8th, and in the dense 
cover where most of the action of the 9th was 
fought, I could not possibly be witness to more than 
a small portion of the operations of the various 
corps, and 1 must therefore depend upon the reports 
of subordinate commanders, which I respectfully en- 
close herewith. | 
Col. Twiggs. the second io command, was particu- 
larly active on both days, io executing my orders 
and directing the operations of the right wing.— 
Lieut. Col. McIntosh, commanding the 5th infantry; 
Lieut. Col. Garland, commanding the third brigade; 
Lieut. Col. Belknap, commanding the Ist brigade; 
Lieut. Col. Childs, commanding the artillery batta- 
lien; Major Allen; Capts. L. N. Morris, and Mont- 


gomery, commanding respectively the 4th, 3d, and 
8th regiments of infantry, were zealous in the per 
formance of their duties, and gave examples to their 
commands of cool and fearless conduct. Lieut. Col, 
Mcintosh repulsed with his regiment a charge of 
lancers in the action of Palo Alto, and shared with 
it in the honors and dangers of the following day, 
being twice severely wounded. Lieut. Col. Belknap 
headed a charge of the 8th infantry, which resulted 
in driving the enemy from his guns, and leaving us in 
possession of that part of the field. 

Captain Duncan and Lieut. Ridgely deserve spe 
cial notice for the gallant and efficient manner in- 
which they mancuvred and served their batteries.— 
The impression made by Captain Duncan's battery 
upon the extreme right of the enemy’s line at the 
affair of Palo Alto contributed largely to the result 
of the day; while the terrible fire kept up by Lieut. 
Ridgely in the affair of the 9th inflicted heavy losses 
upon the enemy. The 18 pounder battery, which 
played a conspicuous part in the action of the 8th, 
was admirably served by Lieut. Churchill, 3d artil- 
lery, assisted by Lieut. Wood, topographical en- 
gineers. The charge of cavalry against the enemy’s 
batteries on the 9th was gallantly led by Captain 
May, and had complete success. Captain McCall, 
4th infantry, rendered distinguished service with the 
advanced corps under his orders. Its loss in killed 
and wounded wili show how closely it was engaged. 
I may take this occasion to say that in two former 
instances Captain McCall has rendered valuable ser- 
vice as a partisan officer. In this connexion | would 
mention the services of Captain Walker, of the Tex- 
as rangers, who was in both affairs with his compa- 
ny, and who has performed very meritorious services 
as a spy and partisan. I must beg leave to refer to 
the reports of subordinate commanders, and privates, 
who were distinguished by good conduct on both 
days. Instances of individual gallantry and personal 
conflict with the enemy were not wanting in the af- 
fair of the 9th, but cannot find place in a general re- 
port. The officers serving in the statfs of the dif- 
eee commanders are particularly mentioned by 
then. 


I derived efficient aid on both days from all the 
officers of my staff. Captain Bliss, assistant adjutant 
general; Lieut. Colonel Payne, inspector general; 
Lieut. Eaton, A. D. C.; Capt. Waggaman, commis- 
sary of subsistence; Lieut. Scavitt, engineer, and 
Lieuts. Blake and Meade, topographical engineers, 
promptly conveyed my orders to every part of the 
field. Lieut. Culonel Payne was wounded in the 
affair of the 9th, and I have already had occasion 
to report the melancholy death of Lieut. Blake, by 
accident, in the interval between the two engage- 
ments. 

Major Craig and Lieut. Brereton, of the ordnance 
department, were actively engaged in their appro- 
priate duties, and Surgeon Craig, medical director, 
superintended in person the arduous service of the 
field hospitals. I take this occaston to mention gen- 
erally the devotion to duty of the medical staff of 
the army, who have been untiring in their exertions, 
both in the field and in the hospitals, to alleviate the 
sufferings of the wounded of both armies. Captains 
Crossman and Myers, of the quarter-master’s de- 
pactment, who had charge of the heavy supply train 
at both engagements, conducted il in a most salisſac- 
tory manner, and finally brought it up, without the 
smallest loss, to its destination. 


l enclose an inventory of the Mexican property 
captured on the field, and also a sketch of the field 
of “Resaca de la Palma,“ and of the route from 
Point Isabel, made by my aid-de-camp, Lieut. Eaton. 

One regimental color (battalion of Tampico) and 
many standards and -guidons of cavalry were taken 
at the affair of the 9th. I would be pleased to re 
ceive your instructions as to the disposition to be 
made of these trophies; whether they shall be sent 
to Washington, &c. I am, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, TAY P 

Brevet Brigadier General, U. S. A., Commanding. 
The Apsutant GENERAL, of the Army, Washington, 

D. C. 


REPORT FROM COL. TWIGGS. 


Headquarters, right wing, Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, May, 11, 1845. 

Sin: | have the honor to make the following re- 
port of the transactions of the different corps of the 
right wing of the army, under my command, during 
the actions with the enemy on the 8th and 9th in- 
stant. About 21 P. M. on the 8th we found ourselves 
atthe Palo Alto, within one mile of the chaparral! 
which borders the Rio Grande nine miles from the 
river, My command being composed of Major Ring- 
gold’s company of light artillery, two squadrons of 
dragoons, the 5th infantry, and the 3d and 4th infan- 
try, composing the third brigade. 
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The enemy, at the distance of about half a m ile 
opened their batteries on their right, which, being 
immediately responded to by our two 18 pounders, 
in charge of Lieutenant Chucchill, brought op the 
action of the 8th instant. Major Ringgold's battery 
was ordered to the right and front of the 18 pound- 
ers, at a distance of about seven hundred yards from 
the enemy, when the battery was opened with great 
effect, as was shown the next day by the number of 
the enemy's dead found along his line. The infantry 
in the mean time was formed in the rear of the ar- 
tillery, receiving with the greatest possible coolness 
the enemy’s fire, and only anxious for the order to 
tush in and participate actively in the affair. 


A regiment of the enemy’s lancers was observed 
to move to our right, apparently to gain possession 
of our wagon train, a few hundred yards in rear.— 
The 5th infantry and two pieces of Major Ringgold’s 
artillery, under the command of Lieut. R. Ridgely, 
were ordered to check this movement. Having 
gained ground to the right, some four or five hundred 
yards, the 5th was formed in square to receive a 
charge from the lancers, who advanced to within 
fifty yards, when the opposing side of the square 
fired into ané repulsed them, having received in the 
mean time several irregular discharges from the 
enemy. The lancers reformed, and continued their 
movement to get in rear of our right flank, when | 
ordered the 3d to move to the right and rear, around 
a pond of water, and prevent their progress in that 
direction. Seeing their movement frustrated in this 
point, the lancers commenced a retreat in good or- 
der, marching apparently by squadrons, when First 
Lieutenant R. Ridgely, of Major Ringgold's battery, 
assisted by Brevet Second Lieut. French, opened a 
fire on them, and scattered them in all directions.— 
In this affair the enemy lost some twenty-eight or 
thirty men. This portion of the right wing served 
in about this position until the close of the action.— 
In the mean time Major Ringgold, with the remain- 
ing two pieces of his battery, continued to play on 
the enemy with great success. The gallant major 
was mortally wounded by a cannon ball towards 
the close of the action, and his horse shot under 
him at the same time. The army and the country 
will long deplore the loss of so brave and accomplish- 
ed un officer. 


The second squadron of dragoons, commanded by 
Captain May, who, during the day, was under the 
immediate orders of the general commanding, being 
ordered to turn if possible the left flank of the ene- 
my, the 4th infantry was ordered to support him.— 
Having advanced in our right and front some four 
hundred yards under a very severe fire from two of 
the enemy’s batteries, it was found the force he had 
to oppose was eight or nine hundred cavalry; he re- 
tired agreeably to his orders, and the 4th infantry 
was accordingly withdrawn. In this operation Cap- 
tain May's squadron had five men wounded and six 
horses killed, and the 4th infantry one man killed, 
one officer (Captain Page) mortally, and one man 
severely wounded. Night coming on, the right wing 
took position in front of the wagon train, and slept 
on their arms on the ground first occupied by the 
enemy. The perfect coolness of Lieutenant Ridge- 
ly,and the great precision with which he fired his 
pieces, whilst acting in concert with the 5th, deserves 
notice, the last and most effective shot he having 
aimed himself. 

On the morning of the 9th, some of the enemy 
being discovered in the edge of the chaparral, we 
advanced the Sth infantry on the right, with the 2d 
squadron of dragoons in front, Major Ringgold’s 
battery, commanded by Lieutenant Ridgely, on the 
left of the Sth, and the 3d brigade on its lett. Oa 
advancing, the enemy having retired, we entered 
the chaparral and approached to within eighi hun- 
dred yards of Resaca de la Palma, where the enemy 
had taken position to fight. The advance guard 
having kept up a fire till our arrival, Lieutenant 
Ridgely was orderod in front of the 5th with bis 
battery, and having advanced cautiously to within 
about four hundred yards of their battery in the 
rosd, the enemy opened on him with grape. Lieut. 
Ridgely puehed forward rapidly about 100 yards 
further, and returned their fire with great spirit and: 
success, advancing on them whenever their fire 
slackened. At times the two batteries were firing 
canister at each other when not more than one hun- 
dred yards apart. Haviug advanced in this manner 
about five hundred yards, Captain May’s squadron 
was ordered to charge the enemy’s guns. Dashing 
forward in columns of fours, (the main road admit- 
ting of no other formation,) the squadron charged 
across the ravine through seven of the enemy's 
pleces, driving the gunners from them; Capt. May 
with Lieutenants Inge, Stevens, and Sackett, and 
the Ist and 2d platoons of the squadron charging the 
guns in the road and on the right of it; Captain 
Graham, accompanied by Lieutenants Winship and 
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Pleasanton, with the 3d and 4th platoons, leading 
the charge against the pieces on the left of the road 
Captain May having charged through 
the pieces in the road, rallied some six men, and 
charged sgain at some of the gunners who had re- 


in the ravine. 


gained their pieces, and drove them off and took Gen. 


Vega prisoner. In the charge Lieut. Inge fell at the 
head of his platoon, whilst leading it on gallantly, 


having passed through their batteries. Corporal Mc- 
Cauley was taken prisoner, nine privates and eigh- 


teen horses were killed, Sergeant Maley, nine pri- 


vates, and ten horses wounded. 


The 4th infantry, under the command of Brevet 
Maor Allen, the 5th, commanded by Lieut. Col. 
Mcintosh, and the 3d commanded by Captain L. N. 
Morris, retained possession of the enemy's artillery, 


repulsing at different times largely superior parties 


brought to bear against them, and finally brought off 
After 
the unsurpassed, if not the unequalled, charge of 
Captain May’s squadron, the enemy was unable to 


the pieces, making several prisoners of war. 


fire a piece. In this affair, Lieut. Inge, 2d dragoons, 
and Lieut. Cochran, 4th infantry, were killed, and 
Lieut. Col. Mclatosh, Captain 
Dobbins were wounded. I would respectfully call 
the altention of the commanding general to the gal- 


land conduct of Col. Mcintosh, 5th, and Col. Gar- 


land, 4th infantry, (commanding the 3d brigade,) 
Lieutenants Ridgely, Shover, and French, 3d artil- 
lery, Captains May and Graham, Lieutenants Win- 
ship, Stevens, Pleasanton, and Sackett, 2d dra 
goons, and Caplain Buchanan, Lieutenants Hays 
aod Wood, 4th infantry, &c.; the latter two hav- 
ing captured a piece of artillery, defended by one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred, with but a few 
men. 

The enemy having been routed with great loss, 
this day’s action closed with much honor to the Ame- 
rican army, spreading terror amongst the Mexican 

ople. In this action every officer and man per- 

ormed his duty most gallantly. 

Captain Arnold and Lieut. McDonald, 2d dra- 
goons, my aids on the Sin and 9th instant, perform- 
ed the several duties assigned them with prompt- 
nese, coolness, and courage. They accompanied 
me during the whole of the affairs, except when de- 
tached carrying orders. The detailed account of the 
commanders of each regiment and corps is herewith 
submitted. 

1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. E. TIWGGS, 

Colonel 2d dragoons, commanding right wing A. O. 

Capt. W, W. S. Briss, Assistant, adj 't. general, 
Army of Occupation, camp near Mutamoros. 


REPORT OF COLONEL GARLAND. 
Battlefield, near Matameros,: - ' 
Headquarters 3d Brigade, May 11, 1846. 

CoLoneEL: I have the honor to enclose herewith, 
for the information of the Commanding General, the 
reports of Capt. Lewis Morris, of the 3d, and Brevet 
Major Allen, of the 4th infantry, giving a detailed 
account of the services performed by the regiments 
under their respective commands in the actions which 
took place on the 8th and 9th instant. 

Ihave only this moment received these reports, 
and, as I am under orders to march immediately 
with my brigade, have not a moment to add any 
thing to them if I were disposed to do so. Both of 
these regimental commanders used every effort to 
meet the enemy and to overcome him. It was plea- 
ing tome to witness the gallant rivalry between 
the two corps; they shared liberally in the dangers 
and exertions which brought about our signal success. 
1 witnessed with great satisfaction, in a dense cha- 
parral, Capt. Morrison, of the 4th, overcoming ob 
stecles, which I believed insurmountable, in ogder to 
reach the enemy. 

Of Capt. McCall, 4th infantry, whose merits are 
fully appreciated by the commanding general, I can 
make no remark, as he was detached with a separate 
command under the special instructions of the gene- 
ral himself. 
lit gives me great pleasure to speak in terms of 
high approbation of the efficient services of my prin- 
cipal staff officer, Lieutenant Beaman, of the 4th 
iniantry. Brigade Major Lieut. G. O. Haller, A. C. 

S., also rendered me valuable service during the two 
actions. 

Most respectfully, I am, Colonel, your ob't serv’t, 

JOHN GARLAND, 
Lieut. Col. 4th inf., commanding 2d brigade. 
Col. D. E. Twices, 2d dragoons, 
commanding right wing Army of Occupation. 


REPORT OF MAJOR ALLEN. 
He ers Fourth Infantry, 
Camp on the battlefield, May 10, 1846. 
Sim: 1 have the honor to report for the informa- 
tian of the colonel commanding the.3d brigade that, 
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in obedience to orders received yesterday, when the 
Gring commenced, the 4th infantry deployed as skir- 
mishers on the right and left of the road, and ad- 
vanced towards the point where the firing seemed 
most lively. After rushing on for some short dis- 
tance, it was discovered that the enemy were poyr- 
ing in a heavy fire of grape and musketry from a 
small breastwork just in front, defended by one piece 
of artillery and about 150 or 200 men. Capt. Bu- 
chanan, being nearest this point, and finding himself 
the senior officer, collected some 25 or 30 men of 
the regiment, portions of his own company and com 
panies D, H, and K, together with Lieutenants Hays 
and Woods, charged the works, completely routed 
the enemy, and captured the piece. The regiment 
still continved to move forward, until it emerged 
from the thicket into the main camp of the enemy, 
containing the headquarters of the commanding ge- 
neral of the Mexican army, their ammunition, some 
300 or 400 mules, saddles, and every variety of 
camp equipage. I regret extremely to announce the 
death of First Lieutenant R. E. Cochrane, of my 
regiment, who fell at the very edge of the camp, 
whilst gallantly leading his men into it. The nature 
of the chaparral was such, that, in going through 
it, it very frequently became unavoidably necessary 
to divide the regiment into several defachments, 
each of which met the enemy at different points, 
and always pul him to flight. 1 cannot pass over in 
silence the brave and distinguished behavior of 
Lieutenants Hays and Woods, as well as that of 
ya Sa Major Maloney and Corporals Farrall and 
McFarlin, who, whilst their gallant commander, 
Captain Buchanan, was briskly engaged in driving 
back the infantry, rushed forward with six men to 
the cannon, and whilst Lieut. Hays was endeavoring 
to dispatch one of the mules attached to it, Lieut 
Woods sprung to the handspikes, turned the piece in 
such a direction as to lock one of the wheels against 
a tree, and thereby prevented its being moved, and 
succeeded in defending and securing it. The con- 
duct of the officers and men on this day, as well as 
on the 8th, reflects the highest credit on the Ameri- 
can soldier. On the 8th Capt. Page was severely, if 
not mortally wounded, and one man killed and one 
wounded. On the 9th, First Lieut. R E. Cochrane 
and three men were killed; Lieutenants Wallen and 
Hays and six men wounded—Lieuts. Wallen and 
Hays very slightly. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. W. ALLEN, 
Brevet Major commanding 4th infantry. 

To Lieut. Col. J. GARLAND 

) Commanding 3d Brigade. 

P. S.—For further particulara you are referred 
to the accompanying report of Capt. wk 


I have the greatest pleasure in expressing my 
warmest thanks to the adjutant of the 4th infantry, 
Lieut. A. Haskins, for his coolness and gallantry and 
efficient assistance throughout the whole of both aſ- 
fairs. GEO. W. ALLEN. 

Brevet Major commanding 4th infantry 


REPORT OF CAPT. ROBT. C. BUCHANAN. 


Camp on the battlefield, May 10, 1845. 

Sin: In compliance with your request, I have the 
honor to report that, in the deployment of the 4th 
infantry, | tound myself in command of companies 
of B, D, and K, on the left of the road, as we en- 
tered, and, having been ordered to cross to the right 
and advance, did so. After crossing the pond I had 
with me Lieuténants Hays and Woods, and about 
twenty men of different regiments, mostly, however, 
of the 4th. Upon deploying my men on the creat 
of the hill, 1 discovered one of the enemy’s pieces 
about fifty yards in front, which was defended by 
about 150 infantry. I charged and took the piece, 
and attempted to spike it, but, not being able to do 
so, took it back tua place of safety. The enemy 
had a breastwork in my rear, and opened a beav 
fire on me, when, with about ten men, I dislodged 
him, and drove him across the road. Too much 
credit cannot be given to Lieutenants: Hays and 
Woods, of the 4th. . They were among the very first 
to reach the piece, and to them belongs the credit of 
its capture. Whilst 1 was engaged in driving the 
enemy from his breastwork, these officers, with their 
men, repulsed a party that charged them in order to 
recapture the piece. I cannot refrain from- calling 
your attention to Sergeant Major away and Cor- 
poral Farrell, who behaved with remarkable cooluess 
and gallantry. Every body did his duty nobly, as 
becomes American soldiers. : 

I have the honor to be, your ob’t servant, 
ROBERT C. BUCHANAN, 
Captain 4th infantry. 


To Maj. G. W. Allzu, commanding 4th infantry. 
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J | now in full retreat towards his right. 
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REPORT OF CAPT. L. N. MORRIS. 


Headquarters 3d infantry, 
Camp on battlefield, near Matamoros, May 10, 1846. 
Sir: I have the honor to report that, in obedience 
to your order, immediately before the battle of the 
gih instant at this place, I deployed the 3d infantry 
as skirmishers on the right of the road, the left rest- 
ing on the road; the regiment advanced rapilly to 
the front; and, soon after the firing commenced, I 
found my command so far advanced as to be exposed 
to a cross fire from our own and the enemy’s balte- 
ries, and, in consequence of the very dense chapar- 
ral, the regiment became zeny much scattered. I 
passed an order down the line for the officers to col- 
lect all the men they could and bring them into the 
engagement, which was altogether on the left of the 
road. I returned myself with all the men J could 
collect, turned Duncan’s battery, and joined in the 
action on the left fank, with Lieutenants Johns, Bee, 
Williamson, and Hatch, 3d infantry; Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Irons passed into the right with a few men 
and joined a party under Captain McCall. The offi- 
cers near me on this occasion did all that could be 
desired of gallant soldiers: they directed the men 
with coolness, judgment, and activity: the soldiers 
too, about thirty in the detachment, did themselves 
great credit. rece that I cannot give a more full 
account of what the regiment accomplished. As 
stated before, it became scattered. and each officer 
was compelled to act independently. Some few 
bave to regret that they Baile noi find their way out 
of the chaparral in time to join in the battle. Cap- 
tain Barbour did good service with his detachment, 
by driving back a body ot cavalry attempting to re- 
cover a piece of artillery taken by some officers and 
men of the 4th infantry. I must not omit to notice 
in this report the conduct of Corporal O'Sullivan, 
of company E. 3d infantry, who fired at a body of 
the enemy and immediately rushed in upon them and 
seized a lieutenant by the collar, disarmed him, and 
delivered him a prisoner to Lieutenant Graham.— 
He afterwards went with a party under Sergeant 
Kendall, of F company, 3d inſantry, captured a gun 
from the enemy, rolled it out into the road, and 
turned it over to an officer of the 5th infantry.— 
There were many other acts of individual daring; 
but, where all behaved well, it isdeemed unnecessa- 
ry to multiply instances. 
J have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
ob't serv’t, L N. MORRIS, 
Captain 3d infantry, commanding regiment. 
Lieut. Col. J. GARLAND, 
Commanding 3d Brigade Army of Occupation. 


REPORT OF MAJOR r. 8TANIFORD. 
: Headquarters Sth infantry, ' 
Camp on the field of battle, May 10, 1846. 

Sin: In obedience to your orders | have the honor 
to report that, in the action of Palo Alto, on the 8:h 
instant, the 5th infantry was placed on the extreme 
right of our line. After sustaining the cannonade 
of the enemy for about three quarters of an hour, 
the regiment was ordered to turn the leſt flank of 
the enemy, and was detached for that purpose, ad- 
vancing nearly half a mile to the right and front; 
the cavalry of the Mexicans, with two pieces of ar- 
tillery in view, extending themselves, apparently for 
the purpose of outflapking us. On the near ap- 
proach of the enemy’s cavalry, the regiment was 
thrown into square, with Captain Walker, of the 
Texas Rangers, and twenty mounted men on our 
right. The enemy commenced an irregular fire 
upon our square as they advanced, wounding three 
or four of our men, and continued to do so until 
within aboat fifty yards, when our fire was deliver- 
ed from one front of the square, killing several men 
and horses and causing the enemy to retire. Our 
fire was followed by the rifles of the mounted men. 
At this moment Lieutenant Ridgely, with two pieces 
of his battery, came to our support, and poured ina 
destructive fire of grape and canister on (he enemy, 
The regiment 
remained on this ground for about half an hour, 
when we were ordered to take position on the right 
of the new line, which had been furmed by throw- 
ing forward our right; the enemy having changed 
his front nearly perpendicular to his first line.— 
Here we received a severe fire from the enemy's 
batleries, wounding a corporal of the color com- 
pany and the color sergeant slightly. As it wasnow 
near night, we were ordered up fur the protection of 
the train; the cannonading {rom both sides ceasing 
at dark. 

In the battle of the 9th, the 5th being in advanc® 
and the enemy being discovered in front, the regi” 
ment was ordered into the chaparral on the left o 
the road, and directed to advance as skirmishers and 
push for the enemy. ‘The chaparral at first was 
dense and almost impassable; consequently the re 
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giment became much separated and extended, ren- 
dering it impossible to advance with much regulari- 
ty. A severe cannonading from both sides now be- 
gan, mingled with a tremendous fire of musketry.— 
In a few moments the order was given to charge the 
enemy's batteries; which was promptly done by ca- 
valry and infantry, and the enemy’s guns were all 
captured. In this brilliant exploit the Sth bore a 
conspicuous part, a portion of the regiment success- 
fully resisting the attempt of the enemy to recap- 
ture those guns on the right of his battery; the re- 
mainder of the regiment being extended towards the 
right and mingling in the severe and close engage 
ment which was there going on, and was so glorious- 
ly terminated. 

During the action of this day, Lieutenant Colonel 
McIntosh and Capt. Hooe were severely and Lieut. 
Fowler slightly wounded; loss of the rank and file, 
nine killed and twenty-five wounded; many of them 
severely. 

In conclusion, [ will only add, that all, both offi- 
cers and men, did their duty in a most gallant man- 
ner, determined to conquer the enemy or perish in 
the conflict. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
ob't serv’t, *. T. STANIFORD, 

Major Sth inf., commanding reg iment. 

Col. D. E. Twices, 

Commd g. right wing Army of Occupation. 
REPORT OF LIEUT. RIDGELY. 
Camp near Matamoros, May 10, 1846. 

Sin— In compliance with your directions | have 
the honor to report that the company which I now 
have the honor to command took up its position in 
the line of battle about 3 o’clock P. M. on the after- 
noon of the 8th, at distance of about 800 yards from 
the enemy’s line. After receiving a few rounds of 
artillery, we advanced about 100 yards, where we 
opened our battery with considerable execution, as 
proved the next day; but in consequence of their 
making a flank movement to our right, I was detach- 
ed with (wo pieces to operate with the 5th infantry, 
who had been sent forward to oppose the movement. 
My section had already lost one man and two horses 
badly wounded. As I was taking position on the 
right of the 5th, who were in square, they fired a 
volley from one of its faces on the enemy, whose ca- 
valry had charged. I at once unlimbered and com- 
menced firing. Very shortly I saw their artillery 
and cavalry, which latier was in large forre, retir- 
ing. lam happy to state our fire proved effective, 
and the movement was frustrated. Brevet second 
lieutenant French had the immediate charge of 
one of the pieces. We continued changing position 
from point to point until dark, when we encamped. 
I tben learned that brevet major Ringgold, who had 
been with the other section, had been badly wound- 
ed. The section was brought up by lieut. Shover, 
who had kept it actively employed during the entire 
afternoon. 


The following morning, about noon, I took my 
sition in rear Of the 5th infantry on our way to 
Ma amota, arching in column of sections whenever 
racticable. After having advanced about five miles, 
ee ordered to the front with my batlery, and was 
there informed the enemy were immediately in our 
front, occupying the road with their artillery. Capt. 
Walker, of the Texas Rangers, was sent to point out 
to me their exact position. After moving very cau: 
tiously for a short distance, I discovered (hem about 
400 yards in advance, in Ihe road, and almost instant- 
ly their arullery opened. I moved rapidly to the 
front for about 100 yards and returned their fire, 
which was kept up very spiritedly on both sides for 
some time, their grape-shot passing through our bat- 
tery in every direction. So soon as it slackened, | 
limbered up and moved rapidly forward, never 
unlimbering unless seeing them in front, or perceiv- 
ing from the fire of their infantry they were on my 
flanks. Frequently tbe several pieces fired canister 
on them when not over 100 or 150 yards. After 
having advanced tn this manner for about 500 yards, 
Captain May, 2d dragoons, rode up and said, Where 
are they? | am going to charge.” l gave then a 
volley, and he most gallantly dashed forward in “co- 
lumn of fours” at the head of his squadron; | follow- 
ed as quickly as possible at a gallop, only halting 
when l came upon the edge of a ravinc, Where! 
found three pieces of artillery, but no cannoniers; 
however, their infantry poured into me a most gall- 
ing fire at trom 25 to 50 paces; and here ensued a 
most desperate struggle, but, our infantry coming up, 
they were completely routed. Their cavalry coming 
so near that I once cut at them with my sabre, | did 
not advance as rapidly as J desired, as 1 perceived | 
was not at times supported by the infantry, it being 
impossible for them to get through the chaparral. 
caonot, sir, speak in too high terms of the 
gallantry and coolness of my officers, and the be- 


ment, and always when closely pressed, had to per- 
forg the duties of not only one but feo cannoniers, 
handling their own shot and firing their own pieces, 
in consequence of the very limited number of men. 
In conclusion, sir, I am proud to state that until 
the encmy’s artillery was taken and they completely 
routed, no other artillery was required, or at least 
usedpbut the battery 1 have the honor to command. 
J am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RANDOLPH RIDGELY, 
Ist lieul. 3d art y, comm’g light company C. 


s 
REPORT OF CAPTAIN MAY. 


Dragoon camp, Resaca de la Palma, 
On the Battle Ground May 10, 1846. 

Sin— Having been detached from the headquarters 
of my regiment with my squadron, and acting under 
the immediate orders of the commanding general 
during the actions of the 8th and 9th instant, it be- 
comes my duty to report the services which the 
squadron 1 had the honor to command rendered dur- 
ing those actions. 

You are aware that my first orders on the 8th 
were to strengthen the left flank of the army, and 
sustain lieutenant Duncan’s battery: in this position 
I Jost two horses killed and two wounded. 

About half an hour before sunset [ received orders 
to proceed to the enemy’s left flank and drive in his 
cavalry. In execution of these orders, and while 
passing the general and his staff, the enemy concen- 
trated the fire from their batteries upon us, killing 
six of my horses, and wounding five men. I succeed- 
ed in gaining a position on the enemy's left with a 
view of charging his cavalry, but found him in such 
force as to render incffectual a charge from my small 
command, and therefore returned, in obedience to 
my instructions, to my first position, where I re- 
mained until the close of the action, which terminat- 
ed very shortly afterwards. Thus ended the service 
of my squadron on the 8th instant. 


On the morning of the 9th my squadron was ac. 
tively employed in reconnoitering the chaparral in 
advance of the field of the 8th, and on the advance 
of the army I took my position as the advance guard. 
When about half a mile from the position which the 
enemy were reported to have taken, | was ordered 
to halt and allow the artillery and infantry to pass, 
and await further orders. I remained in this posi- 
tion about three quarters of an hour, when ] receiv- 
ed orders to report with my squadron to the general. 
I did so, and was ordered by the general to charge 
the enemy’s batteries, and drive them from their. 
pieces, which was rapidly executed, with loss of 
lieut. Inge, seven privates, and cighteen horses kill- 
ed, and sergeant Muley, nine privates and ten horses 
wounded. Lieut. Sackett and sergeant Slory, in the 
front by my side, had their horses killed under them, 
and lieut. Inge was gallantly leading his platoon when 
he fell. . We charged entirely through the enemy’s 
batteries of seven piccescaptain Graham. accom 
panied by lieuls. Winship and Pleasonton, leading 
the eharge against the pieces on the left of the road, 
and myself, accompanied by licuts. Inge, Stevens 
and Sackett, those on the direct road, and gained 
the rising ground on the opposite side of the ravine. 
The chatge was made under a heavy fire of the ene- 
my’s batteries, which accounts for my great loss.— 
After gaining the rising ground in the rear | could 
rally but six men, and with these I. charged their 
gunners, who had regained their pieces, drove them 
off, and took prisoner general Vega, whom I found 
gallantly fighting in person at his battery. I ordered 
him to surrender, and on recognising me as an of- 
ficer he handed me his sword. : 


I brought him under a heavy firo of their infantry 
to our lines, accompanied by liceut. Stevens and a 
sergeant of my squauron. I then directed lieutenant 
Stevens to conduct him in safety to our rear, and 
presented his sword to the commanding general. 

From this time until the enemy were routed, I 
was engaged in collecting my men, who had become 
scattered in our lies. 1 succeeded in assembling 
half of my squadron, aud joined the army in pursuit 
of the enemy, until he crossed the Rio Grande, from 
which I returned to camp. 

J cannot speak in terms of sufficient praise of the 
steadiness and gallantry of the officers and men of 
my command. They all behaved with that spirit of 
courage and noble daring which distinguished the 
whole army iv this memorable action, and achieved 
the most orilliant victory of the age. 

l have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, C. A. MAY, 

Capt. 2d Dragoons commanding 2d squadron., 

Lieut. McDonald, adij t. 2d Dragoons. 
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REPORT OF LIEUT. COL. BELKNAP TO GEN. TAYLOR. 
Head quarters First Brigade, 
Camp near Matamoros, May 15, 1846. 
Sra—In submitting an official report of the opera- 
tions of the first brigade in the actions of the 8th and 
9th of May, at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, I 
feel a degree of delicacy in the task from my humble 
rank in comparison with the importance and magni- 
tude of my command, and lest 1 shall be unable to do 
full justice to the admirable conduct of the officers 
and men who served under my orders. 


On first meeting the enemy I received your order 
to form on the left, with instructions to move into 
the chaparral and allow the men to refresh them- 
selves by getting water. Perceiving i: a few mo- 
ments that the enemy were advancing, and not know- 
ing precisely, being on the left of the line, where 
water was to be obtained, I directed the men to re- 
main in the ranks. The enemy shortly alter having 
halted, and your instructious for the refreshment o 
the men having been repeated, they proceeded to 
get water, and immediately fell in prepared and 
eager for action. The brigade was then ordered tu 
advance in column on the left of the army, the bate 
talion of artillery under command of lieut. colonel 
Childs, on the right, the eighth regiment of infantry 
commanded by captain Montgomery, on the left, and 
captain Duncan's Batters in the centre. The army 
then having been ordered to advance, the brigade 
moved in this order until the enemy opened his bat- 
teries. When the brigade was halted, capt. Duncan's 
battery advanced about two hundred yards and com» 
menced a most destructive fire upon the enemy. This 
disposition was maintained for about two hours, 
when the enemy’s fire slackened and finally ceased. 
Nothing could surpass the coolness and steadiness of 
the command while thus exposed to a galling fire, 
receiving as they did the heavy discharges of the 
enemy’s well aimed artillery without the power of 
defending themselves. 


In a short time after the firing ceased the army 
was ordered to advance and take position somewh at 
nearer the enemy; the battalion of artillery taking 
post in rear and tothe right of the two eighteen 
pounders, capt. Duncan’s artillery on, their left, and 
the eighth infantry on the left and tothe rear of his 
battery. Atthis moment captain Duncan, with his 
usual quickness of preception, dicovered and com- 
municated to me the fact that the enemy was moving 
the entire cavalry and infantry force of his right 
wing upon our train in rear of the left of our line of 
battle, and that his buttery could produce a more de- 
structive effect upon the enemy by taking position 
further to the jeft. I ordered him to proceed to the 
threatened point with all possible despatch, and hold 
the enemy in check till the eighth infantry could 
come upto his support. The battery dashed back to 
the left flank in full view of the enemy, and engaged 
bim within point blank range of his small guns. So 
sudden and unexpected was this movement to the 
enemy, who a moment before saw this battery dis- 
appear in the opposite direction behind the smoke of 
the burning prairie, that his whole column of cavalry 
pulled up to a halt before a shot had been fired or 
the guns unlimbered. A strong body of the enemy 
infantry supported by two squadrons of cavalry, de- 
vouched from the extreme right point of the chapar- 
ral, and moved steadily forward to the attack; one 
section of the battery opened upon them with round 
shot, shells, und spherical case, so well directed that 
the whole advance, horse and foot, fell back in dis- 
order to the bushes; the other section played in the 
mean time upon the masses of cavalry that had halt- 
ed at the sight of the guns before mentioned. Al- 
though these shot were well directed, and each made 
an opening through an entire squadron, this part of 
the engmy's line stood unshaken. 


The column of cavalry and infantry driven back 
in the chaparral by the other section, re-formed there 
and moved forward a second time to the attack 
with great regularity. After they advanced about 
one hundred yards from the chaparral, the section 
before ordered to drive them vack again opened, 
and drove them with even greater success than be- 
fore. They fell back pell mell to the bushes and com- 
menced their retreat; their supporting cavalry aban- 
doned them, rushed back upon the head of the co- 
lumn that had before withstood our shot, and a 
flight commenced. Squadron after squadron took it 
up, and the entire right wing of the army was ia 
full retreat. Both sections were now brought to bear 
upon the enemy's broken and flying columns, and a 
brisk and destructive fire kept up ull they disap- 
peared in the chaparral, or darkness put an end to 
the battle. i 

When this battery first reached its position on the 
left, and before the infantry could arrive for its sup · 
port, captain Ker, of the 2d dragoons, who had been 
directed with his squadron to guard the baggage 
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win, with a promptness and eagerness worthy of 
all praise, offered to repel any attempt of the enemy 
to assail the latter on its left. 

During the absence of the 8th infantry on the left 
the commander of the artillery battalion vigorously 
and successfully repelled a desperate effort on the 
part of the enemy to carry the 18-pounders, by 
promptly forming square and arresting the charge of 
cavairy. While in this position he received a fire 
from the line of the enemy’s infantry, which was 
quickly returned. He then encamped on his own 
ground; at this time the brigade was re-united near 
the 18-pounder battery, and bivouacked in froat of 
the army. 

On the morning of the 9th we were instructed to 
assume the same order and advance upon the enemy, 
he having in the night and early izghe morning re- 
tired. . The brigade advanced across the plain aud 
took possession in the chaparral, where we halted 
for several hours waiting instructions, and burying 
in the mean time eleven of the cnemy’s dead thal 
were there found terribly mangled. The army hav- 
ing been put in march in the afternoon, the bri- 
gade was ordered to halt, as a reserve when about 
a mile of the enemy's position. Jo a few minutes, 
the firing having commenced in front, I received 
orders to move up Duncan’s battery and one battalion 
of infantry, the battery and the Sth regiment were 
eas put in motion, the latter in double quick 
me. 


On arriving at the scene of action, the 8th regi- 
ment charged the enemy on the right of the road and 
drove him from his position. At this moment capt. 
May, of the 24 drngoons, informed me that he had 
charged and carried one of the enemy's batteries, 
but, being unsupported, was unable to maintain it.— 
I immediately ordered the 8th infantry to form in 
the road, when it was led to a charge upon the bat- 
tery, a part of which had as reported, been retaken 
by the enemy. This movement was executed with 
the greatest celerity, and the battery secured. The 
regiment then charged upon the ravine and across 
the small prairie amidst a shect of fire from the 
front and right, drove the supporting column before 
it, destroving the enemy in vast numbers, they hav- 
ing maintained a most determined and obstinate re- 
sistance until finally repulsed and driven from the 
field. Captain Montgomory with his regiment pur- 
sued vigorously into the chaparral on the opposite 
side of the ravine, until, from thé rapid flight of the 
enemy, further pursuit was useless. The conflict was 
short: the result shows the severity. 

At the head of the ravine, | met with capt. Me- 
Call, 4th infantry, who, in command of the advance, 
had gallantly brought on the action, and poured a 
most destructive and kept up an incessant fire upon 
the enemy. | 

After the commencement of the action, on ad- 
vancing with the 8th infantry and the battery of ar- 
tillery, 1 ordered lieutenant colonel Childs to re- 
main with his battalion as a reserve. It is due to 
col. Childs to state that be was desirous that his bat- 
talion should be selected to advance in to the action 
instead of the 8th regiment. He soon after received 
orders from the commanding general to advance.— 
He obeyed and rapidly pursued the enemy to the 
Rio Grande, where, having thrown out pickets, he 
captured one captain and twelve privates during the 
enemy’s flight. 

As soon as the enemy’s batteries were carried and 
his inſantry began to give ground, captain Duncan 
was ordered to cross the ravine and take up a new 
position, that previously occupied rendered it im- 
possible for him to assai! the enemy without galling 
our own troops. This was done and the enemy vigo- 
rously pursued, a few well-directed shots from our 
batteries driving him from position to position till he 
reached the river. R 

Where all have acted nobly it may seem impro- 
per to speak of individuals, but I feel compelled to 
name tbe commanders of corps in the brigade. The 
commander of the battalion of artillery, lieutenant 
colone! Childs, needs no praise from me. His well- 
earned fame—won on many a field—is kuown to all; 
but his coolness and intrepidity in the battle of the 
Sth, during the beavy cannonade of the enemy, the 

mpt manner in which he repulsed the charge 
upon the 18 pounder battery, and his hot pursuit of 
the enemy to the banks of the Rio Gronde on the 
evening of the 9th, are new evidences of his zeal and 
soldiersbip which it gives me pleasure to record. 

Captain Montgomery, in command of the 8th in- 
fantry,at Palo Alto manifested the utmost coolness 
during the cannonade of that day, when his horse 
was shot under him; the celerity with which he mor- 
wd to the support of the battery of artillery when 
threatened by the enemy’s cavalry, as well as his 
eagerness in getling into action on the 9th, in which 
he was wounded, and his vigor in pursuing the enemy, 
meriu high commendation. 
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1 cannot too much commend the skill and judge- | masked battery, which killed one private and wounded 
ment of capt. Duncan on both fields. His quick eye | two sergeants on the left of the road, and made my men 
detected at Palo Alto the threatened movement of| take cover. They rallied, however, handsomely, within 
the enemy on my left, whose advancing columns forty or fifty pe I now brought Capt. Smith's de- 
were arrested by his prompt action, and finally turn- tachment to the left of the road, proposing to attack by 


; i 8 3- | fank movement what I supposed to be only the rear- 
Ro belies the rapid and skilful discharges from i guard of the retiring army; and I sent Leui MeCown, 


tht dall Leut. ae wi 
in the battle of the 9th, the 8th regiment lost in with two men, to recall Lieut. Dobbins, who, with a few 


; Ny men, had deployed to the left, where he killed one or 
lieut. Chadbourne a promising young officer, who fell | two of the enemy who showed themselves in his front. 
in the manful discharge of his duty. Lieuts. Gates and | On the return of Lieut. Dubbina with Lieut. McCown, 
Jordan were badly but not mortally wounded. The | the former reported a large body-of troops in motion on 
latter, when personally charging the enemy, being our left, and at the same time some lancers were ob- 
overpowered by numbers, was relieved by lieutéhant served in the road in front. Being now satisfied that 
Lincoln, who slew with his own hand two of the 1 1 army pag ads on Or 1 pa pee 
fiercest assailants. Lieutenants Selden, Burbank, ))) F 
; : moved my cum.nand to a sirunger position to await 
Er ue ettillery battalion: . Gake a tak Capt. Smith was again ordered to take 
ball in the action of the 8th. On this day, lieutenant | the right of the road, while I took the left, with orders 
Daniels, acting A. D. C., had his horse shot under|to bring on the action, and then flank the enemy.— 
him by a cannon ball. Capt. McKarett, of the 8th 
infantry, and acting field officer of his regiment, had 


Advancing about three hundred yards or more, to the 
front and flank, I encountered the right of the enemy's 
Ah horse shot under him by a musket ball on the 
th. 


infantry, and the action im nediately commenced. They 
I cannot close this report without bearing testimo- 


were strongly posted in the ravine, on the near side of 
ny to the zeal and efficiency of the brigade stafl.— 


age. 
E The loss anstdined by the “advanas” on the Oth May 
was six killed and fourteen wounded. 

I have the honor tu be, 88 re e obedi- 
ent servant, GEORGE A. McCALL, 
Capt. 4th infantry, commanding the advance. 
Capt. W. W.S. Briss, 

Adju‘aut General Army of Occupation. 


REPORT OF CAPT. SMITI. 
Camp of the artillery battalion, first bri ade, 
Near Matamoros, Mexico, May 13, 1846. 

Sin: Agreeably to your desire to-day, I have the ho- 
nar to report that, pursuant to your orders on the 9th 
instant, my command (consisting of the four light com- 
panies of ihe brigade) advanced on the right of the road, 
flanking our artillery, and about eighty yards from it.— 
The moment the fire of the enemy was heard, I has- 
tened the battalion, marching it by the right flank, in 
the direction of the pond, (X)* until stopped by the thick 
chaparral; when it was faced to the front, and advanc- 
ed in the direction of the enemy’s battery (C.) It being 
impossible to (get through the chaparral advancing in 
line of battle, 1 ordered an advance by the heads of 
of companies, and to have the line re-formed as soon us 
we could get through—a maticr that seemed difficult, if 
not impossible. We had advanced thus but a few paces 
when a discharge of musketry was given by the enemy 
towards the battery and from our right and rear. This 
rendered a corresponding change on my part necessary. 
Accordingly, I ordered the battalion to deploy as skir- 
mishers facing the pond, (from A towards B.) and to 
advance throuzh the chaparral as far as possible. The 
moment this deployment was attempted, a heavy and 
well-sustaincd fire of musketry was opened upon us 
from the opposite edge of the pond, and kept up until 
the enemy retired. The chaparral was too dense for 
the men to charge through; but they maintained a steady 
fire, and with considerable effect, until a short time be- 
fore the cluse of the action; when, my own observation 
cuufirming the report of the officers and men that a se- 
vere crosa-fring of musketry, which had been opened 
upon us from the left, (D,) came from our friends, I 
withdrew the battalion about two hundred yarde, an 
then moved up the road to report for orders. Gen. Tay- 
c e 


the pond, (the principal line being on the opposite side.) 
and, in addition to the fire of musketry from both lines, 
my men Were exposed to heavy discharges of canister 
The highest praise belongs to lieut. Chase, 2 J artil- from two field-pieces in rear of their centre, yetin a 
lery, acting assistant adjutant general, and lieut. short time the enemy were driven from their rigRt to- 
Daniels, 2d artillery, brigade commissary an] acting wards the road, and my men fol'owed with a hearty 
aid-de-camp, for the rapidity with which they com- cheer. Tn follo ing them, however, I soon found that 
municated my orders from point to point, and the a sain . . 
; i ; 
coolness and courage they displayed in the hottest | road, and here I at once became engaged with the ene. 
fire in both these battles. my occupying the pond on the right of the road. As 
My thanks are also due to Mr. John B. Cozzens, | s00n as their fire ceased at this point, I recrossed the 
of New York city, who rendered valuable assistance road to regain my former position on the right flank of 
by transmitting with intelligence such information | the rik the Here a part ot my regiment became mixed 
as [ had occasion from time to time to communicate. 5 e sates win 1 
8 iy impose to enumerate 1 a 3 of regiment, was of the number. I continued to advance 
onal bravery conspicuous on these days. -t May | on the lelt of the Sth regiment, and was soon engage 
be confidently asserted that in their passive exposure | with part of the regiment of the Tampico Guards.— 
to the deadly fire of the enemy’s batteries on the plain | They received several destructive fires from my men, 
of Palo Alto, the fortitude, high moral courage, | and then retired. I should mention that, during this in- 
hardy valor, and perfect discipline displayed by the terval, Lieur. McCown, Maing benn separated froin me, 
troops, have few parallels ın the history of war, joined the 8th infantry, and charged with them. My 
while the battle of Resaca de la Palma will long be ene 1 10 none 5 5 
. . 2 . . . right. e ‘ 
erea wim 1 5 ad ne and intrepid daring | bush 1 until the close of the battle. 
° M DOYAR ear £ Capt. Smith being separated from me, I was not an 
In the action of the 8th; the artillery battalion lost | eye-witness of the individual conduct of himself and of- 
in killed one sergeant, one corporal, one private; ficers, but I enclose herewith his report made to me this 
wounded, one lieutenant, two artificers, one musi. | day. 
cian, and five privates—aggregate, twelve. In that part of my command where I was in person 
The 8th infantry Jost, killed four privates, sixteen | every officer and man did his duty most handsomely.— 
privates wounded—total twenty, (including missing I received every assistance from the good conduct of 
two privates.) The artillery company had wounded PA B 1 
one nun-commissioned officer, one artificer, and two with gvo d 28961 against the enemy, and every whera 
privates—total four. -© (inspired the men with confidence and eagerness to en- 
On the Sth the companies in capt. McCall s com- 
mand, belonging to the artillery battalion, lost in 
killed one corporal, two privates; wounded one ser- 
geant and four privates—total, ten. 
The Sth regiment of infantry on the 9th lost, in 
killed one subaltern, four non commissioned officers, 
and three privales—total, eight; wounded, seven of- 
ficers, (one captain and six subalterns), eight non- 
commissioned officers, seventeen privates—aggregate 
thirty-two. o ; : 
I bave the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. G. BELKNAP, 
Lieut. conimanding first brigade. 
Captain W. S. Buiss, 


Assistant adj. general, army of occupation. 


REPORT OF CAPT. MCCALL TO GEN. TAYLOR. 
Camp near Matamoros, May 13, 1846. 

Sir—On the 9th instant, in obedience to your or. 
ders, 1 marched from Palo Allo, the battle ground of 
the 8th, with the “advance,” (consisting of 220 men), 
to follow and observe the movements of the enemy 
on the route to Matamoros. l directed captain C. F. 
Smith, 2d artillery, with the light companies of the 
Ist brigade, to move on the right of the road, while 
l advanced with the detachment. composed of ar- 
tillery and infantry on the left. Captain Walker, of 
the Texas Rangers, with a small detachment of 
mounted men, was ordered to examine-the road in 
front, and lieutenant Pleasonton, 2d dragoons, with 
afew dragoons, with a few dragoous, marched in 
rear of the columns of infantry. ; 

Having fullowed the trail of the enemy about two and 
a half miles, through the chaparral, a prisoner was (a- 
ken on the edge of the Jackass prairie, and one of the 
enemy killed by Capt. Walker's men on the prairie. 

Having an the opposite side, Capt. Nalkér re- 
ported the road clear; when, desiring to procure definite 
information a8 to the position of the enemy, I pushed 
him forward into the chaparral, (within supporting dis- 
tance,) and one or two parties of from three to six were 
seen in the brush, one of which, a mounted party, was 
fired upon by my right flankers. On reaching the open *Referring to the diagram which accompanies the ori- 

und at La Resaca de la Palma, the head of my co- ginal, and which of course we have no means of pre- 
umn received three rounds of canister shot from a paring for this paper. 
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lor (by his adjutant general) directed me to sustain Lieut. 
Duncan's battery, just about to pursue the enemy, which 
I did until it halted here. 

The behavior of the company, officers and men, was 
all that could be desired. I feel under special obliga- 
tion to Capt. J B. Scot, 4th artillery, for the assistance 
rendered me (as an acting field officer) throughout the 


day. 
l give a return of the killed (4) and wounded (9) be- 
low. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. F. SMITH, 
Capt. 2d art., com. batt. light coe., lat brigade. 
Capt. George A. McCatt, 4th regiment of infantry. 


LETTER FROM GEN. TAYLOR. 
Headquarters Army of Occupation. 
Matamoros, Mexico, May 19, 1816. 

Sig: I respectfully enclose herewith the official reports 

of Capt. Hawkins, commanding Fort Brown, and Capt. 

Mansfield, engineers, of the bombardment of that work, 

and the operations of the engineer department during 
its continuance. 

These reports, together with one furnished by Major 

Brown before his lamented death, will give a history of 

the operations at Furt Browa from the Ist to the 10th of 


ay. 

In rendering these reports, I deem it unnecessary to 
pay any further tribute to the services or memory of 

ajor Brown. His death is a voucher for his patnot- 
ism and devotion to duty. I would call the attention of 
the depar:ment to the services of Capt. Hawkins, who 
succeeded to the command; to those uf Capt. Lowd and 
Lieut. Bragg, who skilfully directed tne operations of 
their respective batteries; and particularly to those of the 
engineer officer, Capt. Mansfield, whose untiring vigi- 
lance and zeal in perfecting tne defences which he had 
go ably planned cannot be too highly praised. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. commanding. 
The ADJUTANT General of the army, Washington. 


REPORT OF Hens ee Sida 
rlers, fort r, 
Texas, May 10 1846. 

Sig: I have the honor to report that on the morning of 
the 6th instant, during the third day of the bombard- 
ment of this fort, its gallant commander, Major Brown, 
received a severe wound, which caused his death at two 
O clock on the 9th instant. I immediately assurned com- 
mand, and have the honor to report the result of the 
bombardments since seven o'clock P. M., on the 4th, at 
at which time Cept. Walker left with a report of the re- 
sult up to that time. At nine o’ch.ck P. M. on the 4th, 
firing of musketry was heard in our rear, about three or 
four yards distance, and apparently extending a mile up 
the river; the firing very irregular. ‘This continued un- 
til half past seven o’clock P. M. The garrison was un- 
der arms. batteries and defences all manned, and con - 
tinued so during the night. On the 5th instant, at five 
o’clock A. M., the fire was recommenced from the ene- 
my's batteries, which was immediately returned from 
the eighteen-pounder battery and six-puander howitzer, 


placed in embrasute on the southeast bastion. The fir- 
ing was kept up One 5 uring that time 


about fifty round shot and shells from the enemy. The 
batteries on both sides ceased firing at the satne time.— 
Our expenditure of ammunition was thirty rounds of both 
caliber. At eight o'clock A. M., Valdez, a Mexican, 
came in and reported that a party of dragoons had been 
driven back from the prairie to the point, and also a 
party to the fort; that he had seen thirty deserters trom 
Arista’s army, who stated that the Mexicans were with- 
out subsistence-stures, aud they were tired, and left fur 
their homes; that it was stated in the Mexican camp that 
Arista had received an express from Mexico informing 
him that another revolution had broken out in Mexico, 
and that he could receive no support trom the govern- 
ment. At nine o'clock A. M. it was reported that a 


recunnoissance of officers, escorted by mounted men of 


the enemy, was going on in rear, within eight hundred 
yards of the fort; and the other parties, mounted and in- 
tantry, were at the same distance, extending from the 
bend of the lagoon to the river. Lieut. Hanson, 7th in- 
fantry, asked permission to take the dragoons and go 
and look at them. This was granted, and in an hour 
he returned, r--porting that the enemy was establishing 
a battery at the cross- roads; his appearance among them 
created great alarm, and they were soon concentrated 
under cover of their work. Every man at work to-duy 
strengthening the defences. Several party of cavalry 
and iwfantry seen to-day occupying our old encamp- 
ment. The troops all at their pluces in the bastions dur- 
ins the night. i 
ednesday, May 6. At five v’clock A. M. the can- 
nonade conimenced from the lower fort and inortar bat- 
tery. Many round shot and shells thrown until six 
o’cluck, when there was a cessation of firing. Durin 
the last hour the shot und shells were well directed: 
bursting in all directions in the interior of the fort, tear- 
ing Our tents to pieces, and injuring several horses. At 
alf past six u’cluck the single 18-pounders were fired, 
at which the enemy opened their batteries in our front 
and rear, and the cannonade continued trom two mor- 
tare and a howitzer in front, and @ mortar established 
at or near the cross-roads jn rear until ten o'clock A. 
M., when our gallant commander received a mortal 
wound from a fallen shell. Large mounted parties and 
infantry were seen at this time in rear. At seven o'clock 
One mortar was playing upon us from town and two 
from the rear. Al teh o'clock a small party of infantry 


crept up in ravine and Med musketry; but, being out of 
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range, the fire was not returned. At halſ past ten o’- 
clock A. M. several parties of infantry and maunted 
men were seen surrounding us in rear. Several rounds 
of canister were fired from Lieut. Bragg’s battery, which 
soon dispered them. Several were atterward 1 to 
have been killed. Imme liately afterwards, and until 
half past twelve o’clock P. M., we received a continual 
shower of shells from the enemy’s bitteries. At two 
o’clock five shells were thrown. At half past four o'clock 
P. M. a white flag was shown at the old buildings in 
rear, and a parley sounded by the enemy. Two officers 
advanced and were met by two officers of my com- 
mand, who brought me the document marked A, sign- 
ed by Gen. Arista, allowing me one hour to reply. 


This document being considere] one of great import- 
ance, I deemed it necessary to convoke a council, 
consisting of all the company commanders in my com- 
mand, and laid it befure them. They unanimously con- 
curred with me in the reply, a copy of which is the ac- 
companying document mirked B lhis document was 
dispatched in the allotted time, and shortly after its re. 
ception the enemy's batteries opened upon us with a 
continual shower of shot and shells until sunset. The 
night passed very quietly, but constant vigilance was 
exercised in the command; every man kept at his post 
as an attack was confidently expected ia the morning. 


Thursday, May 7. At half past 5 o’clock A. M. the 
enemy’s batteries opened with shells, and continued for 
about an hour and a half, and then ceased. At half 
past seven A. M. several rounds of canister and grape. 
were fired into the enemy’s picke:-guards, at the house 
in rear, and at the old guard-house ol the second bri- 
gade, which caused thein to abandon their positions.— 

his was replied to by a discharge of some ten or twelve 
shells At nine o'clock A. M. we received a shower of 
some four or five shells, and then stopped. About this 
time the enemy commenced firing iron shells, having 
previously thrown composition shells, and it was disco- 
vered that one of the mortars has been removed from 
our rear and returned to the city. Ata quarter past ten 
A. M. we received three shells; at eleven A. M. we re- 
ceived eight shells; at twelve M. six shells, by which 
four of Lieut. Bragg's horses were killed and the wheel 
of one of his caissons disabled. At half past twelve 
the batteries were opened with round shot and shells, 
and continued for an hour and a half. By this time our 
bomb-proofs were so far advanced that our troops were 
comparatively protected. At two o'clock small parties of 
infantry commenced on us with random musketry, on 
the bank of the river and from the ravine. At half past 
two P. M. a regular bombardment with shot and shells, 
from a howitzer and the mortars, was kept up with lit- 
tle intermission until sunset. At five o'clock, during 
this bombardment, a shell struck in a tent, almost entire- 
ly destroying the instruments of the seventh infantr 
band, to the value of three hundred dollars. The accu- 
racy of their firing now evidently increased, and at 
least one-half of the shells thrown fell in the fort. A 
sentinel to-day lost his arm by a round shot from the 
enemy. As soon as it was dark enough, a party head 
ed by our indefatigable engineer, Capt. Mansfield, was 
sent out to level the traverse thrown up by Gen. Worth, 
and cutting down the chaparral which served as a co 
ver to the sharp shooters uf the enemy. At 12 o’clock, 
at night, a random fire of musketry commenced around 
us, followed by two bugles; this continued for about one 
Hat and from 3 A. M. was continued until near day- 

ight. 


Friday, May 8. Ata quarter past 5 o'clock A. M. 
the enemy's batteries again opened with shells from the 
lower fort, from the sand-bag battery, and from our rear. 
The fire this morning was kept up until 8 o'clock A. M. 
without cessation. A party was sent out this morning 
and burnt the old houses near the traverse on the river 
bank. This drew from them several round shot and 
shelle; from 12 to half past 2 P. M. a heavy bombard- 
ment of shells was kept up; at least fifty thrown at us 
during that time. At half past 3 they again opened their 
shells upon us, accompanied by round shot. At this 
time the enemy had established a mortar in the tidge of 
chaparral across the river, and immediately west of us. 
Mortars were now playing upon us from the north, 
south, and west, four in number. The firing of round 

shot was kept up for two hours, and that of shells until 
al past 7 P. M. About halt past 2 P. M. a heavy 
cannonaging was heard, supposed to be a little north of 
east of us; it apparently approached until half past 4, 
when it became very distinct; it lasted until nearly 7 P. 
This we supposed to be the action between our 
torces and the enemy. A little before sunset, a Mexi- 
can came running in with a white flag from the direc- 
tion of the second brigade guard house Claiming pro- 
teciion. He stated that our forces had come in contact 
with those of the enemy; had driven them back; that he 
was a prisoner-in charge of the picket guards fired 
un by our batteries; that while they were burying the 
dead and carrying off the woundeu, he effected his es- 
cape. During the cannonade this afternuon, a small 
column of inlantry from above, and one of cavalry from 
below, were seen advanciug, supposed to be reinforce- 
ments to the enemy. The excitement in our command 
during this distant cannonadinz was intense. During 
the road we received one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred shells, and from ‘seventy-five to one hundred round 
shot, and neta man disabled. During the previous night 
the balliards of the flag on the outside had become un- 
rigged; and as the firing had become too intense to re- 
establish them, a tetnporary staff was erected on the in- 
side, and the natoni! flag of ite seventh infantry raised 
as a substitutue. e passed a very quiet night— 
troops on the alert at their gune. e 
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Saturday, May 9. An officer of the seventh succeed- 
ed in lowering the top · mast of the flag-staff, and rigging 
the halliards, but found he could not raise it again withe 
out great labor and exposure; he therefore lashed it in 
position aad raised the national flag, after having stood 
a succes3ion of round shot, canister, and shells from the 
enemy’s batteries for fifteen or twenty minutes. At 10 
o'clock, a sergeant and ten men fired the houses on the 
road which had been successively occapied hy our own 
and the enemy’s pickets. It brought a heavy discharge 
of shells, canister, and round shot from the enemy's 
batteries. Shells, with slight intervals, continued until 
half past 2 clock P. M., the mortar on our west silent, 
and one firing upon a position between us and the fort, 
at the upper ferry; it was much further off, but fired ace 
curatcly. Two P. M., Major Brown died, and in a short 
time we heard the re engagement between the armies. 
Quarter to six, quite a number of Mexican cavalry and 
a few infantry were seen in the retreat. Atthis time 
we received a heavy fire of round shot and shells. From 
the tine the battle commenced, and continued to in- 
crease, an eighteen · pounder and aix pounder were fired 
in the direction of the upper ferry; when, finding it dif- 
ficult to distinguish between friend and foe, the firiag 
was discontinued. l cannot close this report and pass 
in silence the gallant and laborious efforts of the officere 
and men of this command to fulfil the high trust repos- 
ed in them dy the commanding general. Under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, labor was per- 
formed by the men with the greatest alacrity, and always 
in good cheer. Our indefatigable engineer, Capt. Mans- 
field, is entitled to the highest praise. e have only to 
lament the loss of a gallant and faithful officer, who, 
proud of the trust reposed in him, would have gloried in 
the accomplishment of the task which he so gallantly 
commenced. 

I have the honor to report a list cf the killed and 
wounded during the seven days’ bombardment of Fort 
Taylor, Texas.* 

am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
-E. S. HAWKINS, 
Captain 7th infantry, commanding post. 

Captain W. W S. Bliss, l 

Assistant Adj. Gen., Army of Occupation, Texas. 


(A.) Ejercito Mericano, Division Del Norte. 

GENERAL EN Gere: Se halla V. S. isiad por fuerzas 
suficientes a rendirla y adimas se encuentra a su espal- 
da una numerosa division encampada qs libre de toda 
atencion, valira cuantos auzxilivs tenga V. S. esperanzas 
de recibir. , 

El amor de la humanidad reconocido en el siglo pre- 
sente por todas las naciones cultas, impone sin duda e 
deber de hacer menos crueles I desastres de la guerra. 

Este principio que lus Mejicanos profezan con prefe- 
rencia a cualquiera otra nacion, me obliga a indicarle 
que siendo inutiles sus ezfuerzos, se rinda, para 955 por 
una capitulacion evite la total ruina de lua soldados que 
le ubedecen. 

Asi une proporcionara V. S. el placer de cumplir con 
los sentimientos indicados de bondad y dulzura que for- 
man el caracter de inis compatriotes, a la vez que dare 
Heno al mas iinperioso de los deberes que mi Pais exige, 
gor las olenzas que ha recibido. 

Dios y Libertad! Cuart:el general en los Fanques del 
Ramireno. Mayo 6, de 1846. M. ARISTA. ` 

B.) Headguarters United States forces 
i Near Matamoros, May 6, 1846—5 P. M. 

Sig: Your humane communication has jast been re- 
ceived, and, after the consideration due to its import 
ance, i must respecitully decline to surrender my forces 
to you. 

‘I'be exact purport of your despatch I cannot feel con- 
ſiden! that 1 understand, as my interpreter is not skilled 
in your language; but, if J have understood you Cora 
rectly, you have my reply abuve. 

l an, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. S. HAWKINS, 
Commanding U. S forces opposite Matamoros. 
General M. ARISTA, 
Commanding Division of the North. 
REPORT OF CAPTAIN MANSPIELD. 
Fort opposite Matamoros, 
i Tezas, May 12, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to report the proceedings of my - 
sell, the only engineer officer of your command at this 
place during your absence with the army, from the Ist 
to the 10th instant. On the afternoun of the Ist, after 
ycur departure, the carpenters were continued at work 
on the draw and bridge of the fort till dark. No work 
was dune by the soldiers this afternoon in consequence 
of the removal of their camp and tents, &c. into the 

ort. On the morning of the 2d the labor of completing 


i . . 
| the ditching and embanking of the unfinished front was 


resumed and continued all day with much success. On 
the moruing of the 3d, (Sunday,) at break of day, the 
command were roused by the fire of the enemy on our 
batteries. But the labor of ditching and embanking was 
resumed and continued all day, nutwithstanding the fire 
from the enemy's batteries, without interruption. On the 
4th and 5th the ramparts were cumpleted, although the 
tire of the enemy was continued, and progress made in 
the construction of a bomb-proof and traverse in rear 

postern. On the 6th other bomb · proois, &c. were com- 
menced and continued e e except by the 
falling and bursting of shells. On the 7th, in the even- 


»The killed were Sergeant Weigart‘and Major Brown, 
and thirteen wounded. 
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ing, as we had frequently been insulted at night by 
musketry, it was decmed best to level the traverse on 
the bank of the river, to prevent the use of it by the en- 
emy to fire into the fort; and one hundred men, with 
three officers, besides myself, accomplished the work by 
midnight. On the 8th the men were encouraged at their 
excessive labor by the sound of distant firing; your first 
battle on the prairie. On the afternoon of the 9th, be- 
ing apprehensive, and hearing no sounds of battle, and 
receiving no courier from you, and having ascertained 
that the enemy had sent off his troops from our rear to 
reinforce himself in your front, a party was sent out to 
burn and destroy every thing that might be a cover or of 
service to the enemy in case he returned to his opera- 
tions againat the fort; and we continued it till the sound 
of battle and retreat of the enemy indicated their de- 
feat in the afternoon. 
In the course of the duties it has fallen to my lot to 
pom in this short period, I have to state that I have 
n moat truly and faithfully seconded in my operations 
by the late Major Brown, the cammanding officer, tll 
the 6th, when he lost his leg by a bomb-shell, while 
standing six or eight feet from me, and which caused 
is death on the 9th. The same aid was extended, 
cheerfully, by his successor, Captain Hawkins, to the 
command. And all the officers and soldiers worked 
cheerfully to the full extent of their strength at the va- 
rious works, which, on consultation with the command - 
ing officer, it was deemed necessary for us to undertake 
for the defence of the fort and safety of the men. 
The official report of the commanding officer will give 
you all other particulars that do not fall strictly under 
my department. 
cannot close this official report without expressing 
my regret for the loss of the lamented Major Brown, 
who if dicated, by the manner he exercised his com- 
mand, and his coolness and self-possession under try- 
ing circumstances, the true characteristics of the soldier 
and the gentleman. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
JOS. K. F. MANSFIELD, 
i Captain corps Engineers. 
Brig. Gen Zacuary TAYLOR, 
Commanding U. S. Army in Texas. 
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Headquarters army of occupation, 
City of Matamoros, May 18, 1846. 

Sin: 1 have the honor to report that my very lim- 
ited means for crossing rivers prevented a complete 
prosecution of the victory of the 9th instant. A pon- 
ton train, the necessity of which I exhibited to the 
department last year, would have enabled the army 
to cross on the evening of the battle, take this city, 
with all the artillery and stores of the enemy, and a 
great number of prisoners—in short, to destroy en- 
tirely the Mexican army. But 1 was compelled to 
await the arrival of heavy mortars, with which to 
menace the town from the left bank, and also the ac- 
cumulation of small boats. In the meantime the 
enemy had somewhat recovered from the confusion 
of his flight, and ought still with his 3,000 men left 
bim, to have made a respectable defence. I made 
every preparation to cross the river above the town, 
while Lieut. Col. Wilson made a diversion on the 
side of Barita, and the order of march was given out 
for 1 o’clock yesterday, from the camp near Fort 
Brown, when | was waited upon by General Regue- 
na, empowered by General Arista, commanding in 
chief the Mexican ferces, to treat for an armistice 
until the government sbould finally settle the ques- 
tion. I replied to this, that an armistice was out of 
the question, that a month since I bad proposed one 
to General Ampudia, which was declined; that cir- 
cumstances were now changed; that I was receiving 
large reinforcements, and could not now suspend op- 
erations which I had not initiated or provoked; that 
the possession of Matamoros was a sine qua non; that 
our troops would occupy the town; but that General 
Arista might withdraw his forces, leaving the public 
property of every description. 


Ap answer to the above was promised in the after- 
noon, but none came, and | repaired at sundown to 
join the army, already in position at a crossing some 
two miles above the town. Very early this morning 
the bank was occupied by about two 18 pounders 
and three batteries of field artillery—and the cross- 
ing commenced—the light companies of all the bat. 
talions were first thrown over, followed by the vol- 
unteer and regular cavalry. No resistance was 
made, and I was soon informed from various quar- 
ters, that Arista had abandoned the town witb all 
bis troops the evening before, leaving only the sick 
and wounded. I immediately despatched a staff of- 
ficer to the prefect to demand a surrender, and in the 
meantime a commission was sent by the prefect to 
eonfer with me on the same point. 


1 gave assurances that the civil rights of the citi- 


zens would be respected, and our troops at once 
dropped down opposite the town and crossed at the 
Upper Ferry,” the American flag being displayed 
at Fort Paredes,” a Mexican redoubt near the 
crossing. The different corps are now encamped in 
the outskirts of the city. ‘To-morrow I shall make 


suitable arrangements lor the occupation of the town, 


aod for taking possession of the public property.— 
More than three hundred of the enemy’s wounded 
have been left in the hospitals. 
treat towards Monterey with the fragments of his 
army. 


vens, a very promising young officer of the second 
dragoons, was accidentally drowned this morning 
while attempting to swim the river with bis squad- 
ron 


the department that hostilities had actually broken 
out, and that in consequence I had found it necessary 
to use the authority with which 1 was vested, and 
call upon the governors of Louisiana and Texas for 
a force, each, of four regiments. 
ments thus called for would make a force of nearly 
5,000 men, which I deemed sufficient to meet the 
wants of the service in this quarter. 


Louisiana requesting this volunteer force, I address- 
ed a letter to Gen. Gaines, desiring him to assist in 


the organization was very exactly prescribed, being 
that indicated from your office on the 25th of Au. 
gust, 1845. 
has been exceeded, and, moreover, that Gen. Gaines 
has called for many more volunteers than I deemed 
necessary, extending the call to other states besides 
Louisiana. 


Arista is in full re- 


I deeply regret to report that Lieut. George Ste- 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet brig. gen. U. S A. comd'g. 
To the ADJUTANT GENERAL of the army, 
Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters army of occupation, 
Matamoros, Mexico, May 20, 1846. 
Sin: On the 26th of April 1 bad occasion to advise 


The eight regi- 


At the same time that I wrote to the governor of 


organizing these regiments and having them prompt- 
ly supplied. In my communication to the governor, 


I find, however, that this organization 


It will, of course, be for the government to decide 


whether the future operations in this quarter will re- 
quire the amount of force (entirely unknown) which 


1s coming hither. [ only desire to say, that this re- 
inforcement, beyond the eight regiments mentioned 
above, was never asked for by me, and that in mak- 
ing the call of the 26th April, 1 well knew that if 
the Mexicans fought us at all, it would be before the 
arrival of the volunteers. It was for the purpose of 
clearing the river, and performing such further ser- 
vicé as the government might direct, that 1 thought 
it proper to ask for reinforcements. | 

It is extremely doubtful whether the foot regi- 
ments from Texas can be raised, and 1 shall desire 
the governor, who is expected here, to suspend the 
call for them. None of the mounted companies, ex 
cept Capt. Price’s, already in service, have reported 
to me. 

I fear that the volunteers have exhausted the sup- 
ply of tents deposited in New Orleans for the use of 
this army. Weare greatly. in want of then; and I 
must request that immediate measures be taken to 
send direct to Brazos Santiago, say 1,000 tents, for 
the use-of the army in the field. The tents of the 7th 
aan were cut up to make sand bags during the 
recent bombardment of Fort Brown. 

IJ am, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

l E Z. TAYLOR, 

Brevet brig. gen. U. S. A. com'ding. 

The ADJUTANT. GENERAL of lhe army, 

| Washington, D. C. 


Extracts from a despatch from General Taylor, dated, 
- “Matamoros, May 21, 1846. 

“Our future movements must depend, in a great 
degree, on the extent to which the Rio Grande is 
navigable for steamboats, and 1 fear that my expec- 
tations in this particular will not be realized.— 
Though, at times, navigable as high as Camargo, or 
even Mier, it is doubtful whether a boat can now be 
pushed higher than Reinosa. Indeed, the “Neva,” 
which is in the river, and accompanied the expedi- 
tion under General Smith, has not yet reached this 
place, though hourly expected. * * 7 

* * s 1 shall lose no time in ascertain- 
ing the practicability of the river for steamboats and 
shall occupy Reinosa, and such other points as a 
boat may be able to reach. 

“All the cavalry (regular and irregular) of the ar- 
my, under command of Lieut. Col. Garland, is in pur- 
suit of the retreating army, to harrass its rear, and 
capture prisoners and baggage. We have no au- 
thentic intelligence from the lieutenant colonel since 
his departure. Deserters are, however, coming in 
from the Mexicans. 

“Lieut. Col. Wilson’s battalion, Ist infantry, with 
some 200 volunteers, was at Barita on the 17th, and 
has since been reinforced by Gen. Smith, with about 
700 Louisiana volunteers. This column is ordered 
to move up the right bank of the river, and I look 
hourly for its arrival. 
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A large amount of public stores, chiefly ordnance, 

has been found concealed in this town. We are 

gradually recovering it from the places where it was 

hidden. Two field pieces, several hundred muskets, 
and 200 shells are among the articles recovered.” 


Headquarters army of occupation, 
City of Matamoros, May 24, 1846. 

Sin: I have to report the arrival this day of Gen. 
Smith, with the battalion of the Ist infantry, the 
Washington regiment of Louisiana volunteers, and a 
company of volunteers from Mobile. Another tegi- 
ment of Louisiana volunteers is below, and will pro- 
bably arrive this evening or to-morrow. This com- 
mand was accompanied from the mouth of the river 
by the steamboat Neva, which succeeded without 
difficulty in reaching this place. 

Lieut. Col. Garland returned on the 22d from his 
expedition in pursuit of the retreating army. He 
succeeded in capturing a small rear party, after a 
trifling skirmish in the night, in which a man and 
unfortunately a woman, were killed on the Mexican 
side, and two men siightiy wounded on our own.— 
He pursued the route of the army for sixty miles 
and then returned agreeably to his instructions.— 
The scarcity of water and condition of his horses 
made it useless to proceed farther. 

ìl would respectfully solicit instructions as to the 
disposition to be made of certain property captured 
in the camp of Gen. Arista. A pavillion anc several 
pieces of massive plate are among the articles. His 
clothing, and other property purely personal, have 
been deposited in this city with a view of being re- 
turned to him. I would suggest that the pavillion be 
sent lo Washington, to be disposed of as the presi- 
dent may direct. an 

The recovery of ordnance and other public stores 
still continues here. Two pieces of cannon have 
been taken from the river, and smal! arms in consi- 
derable numbers have been taken in the town. 

lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet brigadier general U. S. 4. commanding. 

The ADJUTANT GENERAL of the army, 

Washington, D. C. 


FROM THE HOME SQUADRON. 

We subjoin a oopy of the instructions of Commo 
dore Conner io the commanders of vessels in the 
home squadron, showing the principles to be observ. 
ed in the blockade of the Mexican ports. The ports 
already under blockade, are Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
and Alvarado: 

Instructions to be observed by officers commanding 
vessels of the home squadron, in enforcing the 
blockade of ports of the east coast of Mexico. 

1. No neutral vessel, proceeding towards the en. 
trance of the blockaded port, shail be captured or 
detained, if she shall not previously have received“ 
from one of the blockading squadron, a special noti- 
fication of the existence of the blockade. This no- 
tification shall be, moreover, inserted in writing on 
the muster roll of the neutral vessel by the cruiser 
which meets her, and it shall contain the announce- 
ment, together with the statements of the day, and 
the latitude in which it was made. 

2. Neutral vessels which may be already in the 
port before the blockade of it, shall have full liberty 
to depart, with or without cargo, during fifteen days 
after that upon which the blockade is established. 

3. The ports of Vera Cruz aud Tampico will re- 
main entirely free for the entrance and departure of 
neutral non-commercial mail packets. 

Mexican boats engaged exclusively in fishing, on 
any part of the coast, will be allowed to pursue their 
labors unmolested. 

In its present political condition, the flag of Yuca- 
tan is to be respected. D. CONNER, 

Commanding home squadron. 

United Sales ship Cumberland, 

Off Brazos Santiago, May, 14, 1846. 


Extract of a letter from Commedore Conner, dated 

. l „Muy 28, 1846. 

“On the morning of the 18th, a detachment of 

nearly two hundred seamen and mariners from the 
Cumberland and Potomac, under the command of 
Captain Aulick, in the boats of the two vessele, en- 
tered the Del Norte to co-operate with a detach- 
ment from the army, under the command of Lieut. 
Col. Wilson, for the purpose cf establishing a post at 
Barita, on the right bank of the river, about fifteen 
miles from its mouth. This was accomplished with- 
out opposition. l 

On the same day (it appears) our army crossed 
the river and took possession of Matamoros, the 
Mexican army having abandoned it on the day pre- 
vious in the greatest confusion and disorder. There 
being no longer any occasion for the services of our 
men on shore, Captain Aulick returned on board on 
the 20th.” 
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CHRONICLE. 


Larer.—By the Telegraph. The steamer Caledo- 
nia left Liverpool on the 4th inst., and reached Bos- 
ton, Thursday morning, at half past one o’clock. At 
pine o’clock yesterday morning we had the news she 
brought, at Baltimore. 

Cotton markets dull, and a shade down again. 


Flour dull; Philadelphia at Liverpool under lock, 


a 2ls. 

Freights.—British vessels sought for. Americans, 
in consequence of the war with Mexico, slighted, 
though freighted. 


A French Squadron. 
have been sent bythe minister of marine, at Brest 
and other ports, to despatch a number of ships to the 
Gulf of Mexico, to reinforce the squadron there. 

In a conversation in parliament, Sir Robert Peel, 
in reply, stated that the President of the United 
States had given the notice to terminate ag pe oc- 
cupancy of Oregon. And in doing so, the President 
has adopted the terms which were assented to hy 
both houses of the legislature of the United States. 


The notice was given with the view of leading 


to an amicable adjustment of the differences between 
the two countries on this subject. (Hear, hear.}” 

England has offered her mediation between the 
United States and Mexico. Mr. Pakenham has re- 
ceived instructions to that effect from the British 
government by the Caledonia. 


The Cambria reached Liverpool on the 28th May, 


with the news of the declaration of war against 


Mexico. Some sensation followed. Popular sym- 
pathy was of course in favor of Mexico, the weaker 
party. 


St. Petersburg, May 22. I regret to say that the 


cholera appears to be advancing with rapid strides 


towards this city, from whence, no doubt, it will, in 
time, find its way to Western Europe. 


It is said that the cholera has appeared at Mon- 


treal, in Canada. 

CHAIRMAN or THe U. S. Senate's Committee 
ON Foreign RELATIONS. Mr. ALLEN, on the 15th 
inst., in consequence of find ing that his views did 


not agree with those of a decided majority in that 


body, declined the station that he had filled since the 
commencement of the session. 


Genera. Cass, who, as second named upon the 
committee, might have pretensions to succeed to the 
station, declined to be a candidate for the post. The 
fifty-four forties may be considered as having re- 
signed their seals of office. 

The senate, on the 16th, ballotted six times for a 
chairman to the committee, without once obtaining 


a majority of all the votes; Mr. Agcnen receiving 


21 or 22 votes, and Mr. Sevier from 18 to 22 votes 
on each ballot. The remainder of the fifty votes 
were scattered amongst eizht of the senators. 


On the 17th, before the ballotting was resumed, 
Mr. Archer, after stating his impressions that the 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations 
ought not to be the mere organ of the executive, but 
rather the organ of the senate, and should, therefore, 
be the choice of a decided majority of the body.— 
He, therefore, requested his friends to omit his 
name in the ballot now to be taken. 

On the 7th ballot, Mr. Sevier had 19, Mr. Web- 
ster 18 votes. (We omit the scattering votes.) On 
the 8th ballot, Mr. Sevier 20, Mr. Webster 22. On 
the 9th, Mr. Sevier 20, Mr. Webster 20, Mr. Mc- 
Duffie 10. Mr. Webster now begged his name to be 
dropped. On the 10th ballot, Mr. Sevier had 22, 
Mr. McDuffie 15 votes. On the llth Mr. Sevier 19, 
Mr. McDuflie 23—54 votes were taken. Mr. Sevier 
now requested thathis name might be dropped. On 
the 12th ballut, Mr. McDuffie 25 out of 50 votes 
taken—no other had over six votes. On the 13th 
ballot, Mr. McDuffie had 31 out of 53 taken, and 
was declared duly elected chairman of the commit- 
tee on foreign relations. 


GENERAL Gaines. On the 10th inst., the old 
veteran received an order from the secretary of 
war, dated 2d inst., saying— i i 

“By direction of the president, Major General 
Gaines is relieved from the command of the Western 
Division of the army, and will proceed to Washing- 
ton without delay. l 

“Brevet Brigadier General Georae N. Broogg, is 
assigned tothe command of the Western Division. 

Signed, W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of war.” 

He left New Orleans, accompanied by his aid de 
camp, Lieut. Calhoun, on the lith, travelled night 
and day, and reached Washington on the 18th. The 
“Union,” says, “we are happy to hear, he is in ex- 
cellent health and in fine spirits.” 


La Presse states that orders 


The deepest interest was maniſested at New Or- 
leans ſor the old General on his reception of the 
orders. The Governor of Louisiana, (Johnson, 
and his staff; Gen. Lewis and staff; Brig. Genera 
Augustin and staff; and many other officers and citi- 
zens waited upon the general at his quarters, at 11 
o’clock, to pay their farewell respects. Thousands 
were at the depot at 12 to see him off. 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S 

Oficiul account of the battles of the Sth and 9th of May, 
accompanied by the reports of his officers, are contain- 
ed in this number. It will be seen that our officers can 
write, as well as fight. Gen. Taylor's letters are admi- 
rable specimens of composition. The unassuming, 
yet self-pussessed cool man of superior judgment, may 
be casily distinguished in what we insert to-day over his 
signature. 

We venture the assertion, that no battle of the like 
importance has ever yet been fought, the minute parti- 
culars of which have been so distinctly portrayed, and 
all the incidenis understood so well, as those will be of the 
battles on the Rio Grande. This is owing to the talents 
and intelligence of those who partook in the affairs, and 
to the facilities for communicating to the world what 
they witnessed. The effect will have a deep moral in- 
fluence upon questions on peace and war. 


Tue presipency, 1843. General Zacnary TAYLOR, 
“Old Rough and Ready.” Ata meeting called in pur- 
suance of public notice, for citizens without distinction of 
party, at Trenton, New Jersey, on the ilth May, 1846, 
at which John R. Tucker, Esq. presided, John Cook, 
vice president, F. S. Mille, secretary, a committee of five 
was n to draft resolutions. During their ab- 
sence Mr. McClellan was called for and nddressed the 
meeting. He referred to the qualifications of General 
Taylor, as a general and a statesman, and his title to 
the gratitude and affection of the American people, 
above any other man; to his promptness and energy, as 
evidenced in his despatches, and his whole conduct as 
a devoted patriot and a brave soldier. 

The committee reported that— 

Whereas, For many years past the presidential con- 
tests of our country have been managed more with a 
view of aggrandizing selfish politicians, than of advane- 
ing the true interests of the country; and whereas, the time 
has arrived when it becomes the solemn duty of the ci- 
tizens of this great republic to shake off the slavery of 
party, and select from among our distinguished men, as 
a candidate for the chief magistracy, some one who has 
shown himself to possess qualifications for that office, 
superior to those of nere subserviency to party; and 
whereas, we hold that our commanding general on the 
Rio Grande haa shewn himself to be worthy of our con- 
fidence, by his skill and bravery in the field, and by the 
talent displayed in his modest despatches, after one of the 
most glorious victories ever achieved by the American 
5 and in his whole military correspondence: there- 
ore 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Trenton, without re- 
ference to party lines, or purty questions, as generally 
understood, do nominate General Zuchary Taylor, the 
Hero of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palina, to the presi- 
dency of the United States, and that. we hereby invite 
all true-hearted republicans to unite with us in this ef- 
fort to elevate a brave soldier, a successful general, and 
a true republican.to that high office. 


Resolved, That here on the proudest batile- eld of the 
American revolution, we boldly raise the standard of 
the People's Candidate, and invite a union of honest 
men of all parties, for the sake of our common country, 
and the true interests of the people. 

The meeting was then addressed by others. —commit- 
tees were appointed to carry out the object in view, in- 
cluding a commitiee of correspondence. 

New York papers forthwith notified for a meeting to 
be held in that city on the 13th, to second the New Jer- 
sey nomination. 

The period was objected to, as been too short a notice 
for so large a community, and the time was postponed 
in consequence. The meeting was to “come off on 
the 19th. ` 


ARMY JOURNAL. 


Sappers and Miners.—Capt. Collum, of the U.S. corps 
of Engineers“ and Superintendant of the Public Works 
in Boston and New London Harbors, gives notice in the 
Boston papers that there is a recruiting rendezvous epen- 
ed at Fort Warren, on George's Island, and another in 
Canal street, Boston, for enlisting one hundred intelligent 
active and: able bodied young minen, of good character 
between the ages of I8 and 35 years, and citizens of the’ 
U. States, into a company of sappers, miners and ponton- 
ers, recently authorized by Congress. They are required 
to be skilled in some mechanical trade. This is a new 
branch of military service in our army, and one which 
holds out inducements suporior to those offered in the 
ordinary military arm. 


'ARms.— There are a million and a half of muskets in the 
various armories of the U. States, besides what few are 
in the hands of the. people. 

The arsenal in Centre street, N. York, contains 50, 
000 stand of arma and 500 pieces of ordinance, of differ- 
ent culibre—all in excellent condition, and fit for imme- 
diate use; 2, 500 stands of muskets with bayonets, belis 
cartridge boxes,and a large quantity of fixed ammunition, 
including grape and canister, have been taken from the 
Arsenal in N. York city, and shipped for the south, for 
the use of the army in Texas. 
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Tue Lexinaton, sloop of war now at the Brooklyn Na- 
vy Yard, has been converted into a store ship, and will 
leave in a few days for the Pacific with supplies for the 
Navy, under command of Lieut. P. Baily, partially ar- 
med. having 6 or 8 guns and 80 men. 

The following is saidto be a 
currect statement of the whole naval force in the gulf: 


Class. uns. Crew. 
Three frigates 156 1440 
Three sloups, 66 600 
One steamer. 10 235 
One steamer, 10 166 
Three brigs, 30 240 
Eleven vessels, 292 2681 


The oggregate of the crews of these vessels is full one- 
third of our whole naval force, as restricted by law to 7, 
500 seamen, &c.- 

A number of revenue Cutters, small steamers, and 
other vessels of light draft have recently been ordered to 
the gulf, and will be surviceable, But the entire force 
is considered altogether inadequate to attempt an attack 
upon Vera Cruz. 

A letter from an officer in the United States Navy, 
dated at Pensacola, May 30, says:— We shall probably 
sail, as soon as we are provisioned, for Vera Cruz, but 
I doubt ifany attack will be made on the castle, as they 
have prepara it so well for defence; and if their prac- 
tice should be equal to the fire on Gen. Taylor's camp 
they would sink the whole of our navy. When the 
French attacked the castle, there were only twenty-five 
guns of small calibre at the point of attack; they have 
now over two hundred pieces, thirteen mortars, and 
Puixhan guns in quantiles, on new batteries, at the 
same point, and one of our engineer officers says that 
ifthey were served well no fleet could ever make any 
impression. 

The Texas Navy.—The N. O. Jeffersonian says:—The 
Texas navy, consisting of the sloop of war Austin, 20 

uns, the brigs Archer and Wharton, 18 guns each, and 
the schr. San Barnard, mounting six 12 pound carrona- 
des and one long 9 pounder, was transferred on the 1 lih 
inst, to Gov. Runnels, U, S. commissioner. That gen- 
tleman,with great discretion, instead of turning the off- 
cers adrift, continued them in pay as ehip-keepers, until 
authorities at Washington can be heard from.” 


The British Navy —The following are the names o 
the vessels composing the British squadron which recent- 
ly put to sea from Portsmuuth,-with the number of guns 
carried by each: — 

The Queen, 110; St. Vincent, 120; Trafalgar, 120; 
Rodney, 95; Albion, 90, Supurb, 90; Vanguard, 80; Can- 
opus, 84;—jvins them, while at sea, from the West Indies 
Hibernia, 104;—Admiral Parker, joins them in the 
same way from the Mediterranean, when the Admiral 
takes the command. Steam Frigates—Retribution, Ter- 
rible, Cyclops, Gladiator. Steam Sloops—Scourge, De- 
vastation, Rattler. Frigate—Raleigh, 50. Sloop of 
War—Brilliant, 20. The Frigate Con stance, 50;—joins 
them from Plymouth. 

It is further stated that this squadron proceeds to 
cruise off the Western Islands; it gos to sea under Com- 
odore Sir Frances Collier, but the command will be ta- 
ken by Sir Willam Parker, who proceeds from the Med- 
ferranean to join the squadron. All the line of battle 
ships are provisioned fur five months, and the Steam- 
ers for three. Constant communication will be kept u 
with England by means of the Steamers, and the Squad- 
ron cruising ofi the Western Islands will be ready when- 
ever it is wanted for serviceany where. 


Upwards of 100 men-of-war—22 ships of the line, ten 
50 gun frigates, four 36 gun frigates, and 35 war steam- 
ers are now building —of the line of baffle ships, 6 are 
120 gun ships, and 6, 110°’s and 10 from 80 to 84 guns 
each. Cour. and Enqu. 


The Mexican Steamer, Guadaloupe and Montezuma 
have re ached Havana, their officers Fejoicing at their 
escape from the American squadron. Santa Anna is 
said to have connived with the purchasers of these 
vessels, . ; 

The probability is, that British capital was obtained 
wherewith to pay for building those vessels, and that the 
Mexican government having never paid for their con- 
struction and outfit, the capitalists concerned have paid 
themselves as faras they could, by taking the steamers 
as a purchase from the Mexican government. The Bri- 
tish government it is thought have had no agency in the 
transaction. The steamers were built at New York. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

The English papers state that Mr. Mc Lane and his 
lady were among the congratulatory callers upon the 
Queen—of course Mr. Mc Lane has recovered from 
luis severe illness. ; 

General Armstrong, Consul for the U. States at Liv- 
erpool, came passenger in the Great Western, on a vig- 
it to the United States. He is announced in N. York 

apers as the bearer of important despatches from Mr. 
Me Lane. : , 

Among the recent appointments by the President, 
confirmed by the Senate was that of Mr. Thos G. 
Reynolds, as Secretary of Legation at Madrid. 

Mr.Parrott, U. 8. Consul at Mazatlan, and Dr. Wood 
of U. S. Navy, bearer of despatches from the American 
squadron on the Pacific, passed through Mexico, to Ve- 
ra Cruz and reached Pensacola, in about rwenty (wo 
days from Mazatlan. At Vera Cruz they were joined 
by F. M. Dimond, U. S. Consul of that port and seven 
other Americans.—The intelligence brought by them, 
willbe found under appropriate heads. 
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tains, into the ravines of which it was understood DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
222 ee ee the Caflers had withdrawn. The troops entered the| Was find the subjoined interesting statement in the 
Tae Treaty. between the Great Britain and the U. gorges, and encountered the enemy, 2000 men armed Washington correspondence of the “North Ameri- 
with muskets. The Caffers were repulsed wherever | can. How far the particulars of the statement 
10 the right hon. Mr. Pax they could be met, and the troops took 1800 head of | may be accurate, we cannt Say; but that it was Mr. 
een right Non. f AKENBAM and the secretary catile and encamped. In the afternoon they were at- Webster's purpose, in 1842. under the sanction of 
of state, Mr. Bucnanan, signed by President Pox, and | tacked by bodies uf the Caffera, and curing the nizht| the then president, to obtain, by peaceable cession 
ratified by the United States senate, was taken out by] were surrounded on all sides. Major Gibson sent from Mexico, the port of San Francisco, and that 
the steamer Great Western, which left New York on| fora reinforcement. Col. Somerset proceeded with | this purpose was made known to Lord Ashburton 
the 25th, for the raufication of the British government. 200 infantry, one gun, and some riflemen to his sup and 5 0 seal ane met 2 ear ans 
That the Brit a 5 pa. | port: 7 . | quarters, we ieve to be entirely true. We doubt; 
Sentai 10 55 555 Major G. next day, without awaiting t 5 1 whether any 55 ma propor an was i 
hopes of resturing peace between the United Siatea an forcement, moved upon the river, with only an au- ore the committees of the two houses. © e 
Mexic’, was S confi lenti Aaser oi the arosai ot | vance and rear guard, leaving the wagons, &c., be- | state of things in 1642 was not favorable to a united 
the Cambria, that the article first inserte i in the “Union” | tween, unprotected. They were immediately at- | action of the different branches of the government on 
ii eee to ae an M us to the ona on tacked and the line cut in two by 13 5 T such a subject.—Nat. 1 June 17th, 1846 
u auch was the fact. de Union now states that 8) then attacked the rear guard upon a | sides, compe “ Washington, June ; i 
auch was the fact, they at least are not advised of it.— ling Major G „ Hill. The ad “There i doubt Mexi ly t ile 
= © iar g Major G. to retreat to Buro’s Hill. The advance ere is no dou exico owes nearly ten mi 
e Bere elie hal ttie . tas et 1 1115 guard 8 the river, both divisions nies 1185 oe PaA taj to British A and ng have 
"Mexi i $ Ben Ne | being joined by Col. Somerset, encamped on the | looke to the acquisition of California as the means 
„„ the Bria nper, | bank of the Chumie. en ef remuneration, when all others failed. | Bul tit ol 
and may lead to the adoption o euch a coarse, af er the On the 18th, white retiring down the river, they | mortgage or lien was given upon it is unworthy of 
ratification on their part of the Oregon treaty- prior tu | were attacked by 3000 Caffres, but succeeded in| any confidence. Indeed, it is contradicted by facts 
that, such au offer would certainly be out of place— crossing, with a loss of 1 officer and 2 men killed | within my knowledge, which have never reached. 
. ; y p B. , 
Their own quarrel with us should at least be s tiled be- | and 3 wounded. Their whole joss was 11 killed and the public eye, but may some day go before the 
for prop eing to Bottle the quarrel between us and a fo- | 14 wounded. Government is taking steps lo call out pounn in a more tangible and authentic furn. 
EP Rra ; ihe whole force of the cavalry to put down the rob- | “During the negotiation on the Northeastern boun- 
5 no way desirous that such an | ber tribes by which they are surrounded: Mars : dary AT urn (as I am Sar i 
i law. was proclaimed by the governor on the 21st o ormed,) reflected upon the immense importance (ha 
ae: {a safe and well Jocated harbor, like that of San 
to ascertain that Mr. Pakenham had received such in- t Post Victoria on the. 19th, a party of dragoons | Francisco upon the Pacific, would be to the future 
structions; and this, not because we do not fervently | pursued a body of Caffers numberlag 1500, and al | commerce of the country, when our trade with the 
pray, fur a parr 1 of hostilities, put b tacked them They were, however, forced to re- | East ca ane ale wage 5 N 
e do not believe that suc a mediation wou ikely | treat. seeing the adsantages o a naval station on tha 
3 that object any svoner ina! it will be aitained | A body of Caffers had also attacked the defended | coast, submitted to Lord Ashburton that the govern- 
8 155 it, į/ as soon, and because, if offered, we 4% position, the Wesleyan chapel. 21 Collingham, but | ment of the United States would probably enter upon 
i e . offered e without success. They were also seen in considera- | a negotiation with Mexico for the purchase of a por- 
Mediativ 1 ee ble force at various points on the frontier. They at- tion of Californie, and England should not interpose 
diation of our government in the case of Buenos r 1 
Ayres and the French, English, and Argentine quarrel. | tacked Drift Post, and succeeded ® carry ing olf 89 | any obstacles. Lord Ashburton answered, he hud no 
An interesting item in relation to the views of the | head of caitle. Lieut. O’Rielly on the 19th, with | instructions as to this point, not anticipating It to be 
British government, which will be found under our di | 80 men, met and engaged a body of Catfers, and | raised, and at the suggestion of Mr. Webster he 
a head, if true, sheds light upon the subject in | routed them without serious loss. About 50 Caffers, | wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen for advice. The re 
and. f on the night of the 27th, attacked the cattle kraal piy was esteemed satisfactory, Lord Abrrdeen ad- 
r ie p speach n ihe sente an wer near Graham’s Town, hut 8 driven by > Eng- | witting Ma 3 . n 3 to i com- 
nesday, o reported offer of mediation. Ot fi 7 catthe, at other places méree, shou ave 8 on the Pee and con- 
. whether there Aey any truth in the report. 11 i N 5 j : | ferences were then heid with Mr. Almonte, the 
, Mexico must come dowa to a treaty at ast iej In an engagement at Block Drift on the 19th, it is Mexican minister. At firat he declined to receive 
was for sending a minster at once w Mexico, with full sta ted that 200 Caffers were killed; the Engli-h lost the suggestion, but gradually gave way lo the weight 


were to t 5 , joe.“ said Mr. W., : : 
R e to „ i 6 killed and 4 wounded; among the latter was Lieut. of argument and inducement » hich were presented. 


embassy. We can afford to do su; we can lase no- | Cochrane, who could not recover. Finally, Mr. Webster succeeded so far in these in- 
thing in dignity by it. I would be for keeping ourselves Jay’s inn, on the Fort Beaufort road, has been fired, | formal negotiations as to lay the subject before the 


~ RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


States of America, relative to Oregon, negotiated be- 


Our own impression is, that it would be better fur this 
country that no such offer be made. We should regret 


entirely in the righi. It is not stuoping on our part, be: and reduced to a heap of ruins, Botha's Post has | committee on foreign relations of the two houses,” 
cause all the world knows that the contest is very une- also been attacked, but the defence was so vigorous kce.. &c. 
qual.“ fand effective, that the dead bodies of the enemy ac- U. S. Envor at Narrxs. It will be recollected 
This reference to a course of policy, so often urged in | tually damned up the river. that just betore Mr. ‘Tyler retired from the execu- 
our columns, forties preconceived impressions. we The colony seems tn be seriously threatened, and | tive department, he N k 0 of Mr. Porx. 
go now one step further. The claims which conquest ue 5 prevailed in every Per ot Bre to si eal elect, as U. S. diplumatic envoy at 
might urge, in any settlement with Mexico, we fervently e and thrown the population of the whole | The London Daily News, edited by ‘Boz”—the 
hope will not be asserted. We would like to see our re- | frontier into the utmost contusion. The legislative man for u bon lableauz were got up ona grand and 
public not only sust, but MAGNANIMOU3. It belongs to council had been summoned to compel, by law, the maguificent scale m New York, and who wa- honor- 
the character of an intelligent republican people to be 80. citizens to serve as Jroopa for the delence of the co 10 . pee enter eas % 5 intro- 
We have now an opportunity of exhibiting the fact, that | lony. - iad ‘ig 9 F N 7 ers in the 
the republic of the United States of America, is ex- — „„. e bluff fece of Sie Henry Pottinger 
actly such a republic, and the PeopLe, exactly such a| NATIN OAL reminds one of our recent glories on the banks of the 
people. MILLIONS FOR JUSTICE,—FOR CONQUEST NOT 4 cee | | Sutlej; while the tall, gaunt figure of Mr. Polk 
CENT. „ „ ae = EXECUTIVE JO URNAL. l (brother to „ president, ) pene ip a pran 
1 1 iy vision behind him, suggests a similar discomfiture 
me ae ee ee a £43 AGE OINIMRNTS BY THE PRESIDENT. of the Kentuckian Sikhs on the banks of the Colum- 
FOREIG N. By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. bia river.“ * * Apropos of 
—— | Joseph Hall, of Boston, to be navy agent for the Mr., Polk, (aforesaid); the presence of this gentle- 
France AND ALGIERS. Abd-del Kader has takem| port of Boston, Massactiusetts. © a man in Europe is une of the beautiful illustrations of 
a horrid exemple ſco his enemies. All we French} Thomas J. Durant, td he attorney of the United | democratic exemption from iht well known Roman 
prisoners he made in his last campaign, amounting | States, for the district of Louisiana, from and after | vice, nepotisin. Here is an individual sent oul at 
to several hundreds, and more than he ever had be- | «ne 30th June, 1846, vice Solomon W. Downs, re the expense of the all-repudiating republic, in the 
fore, were in the hands of his brother-in-law, Mus- signed. 5 T high capacity of its envoy at the Court of Naples, 
taphe Ben Tami, «ho commanded at Deira. It was James MacHenr Boyd, of Maryland, to be secre- for which employment his qualification appears to 
necessary for the tatter to Gy before the French for | tary of legation o the United States near her Bri- be that he is abyulutely incapable of interchanging 
gatety, and to prevent his prisoners from being res- | tannic majrsty, vies Gansevoort Melville, deceased. | n.s ideas in any European dialect spoken on this con- 
cued, the whole were massacred! Though unarmed, Joel W. Jones, of the District of Columbia, tu be | tinent—a sense of which incapacity seems to have 
the Frenchmen did not perish without a struggle. military storekeeper, vice Stevens T. Mason, ap- | suggested to him the uselessness of his sojourning itt 
SOUTH AFRICA. puinted captain in the regiment of mounted rite- | Naples, for he has been all this year in Pacis or eise- 
Cayyne wan. Zape Town dates to the 30th of | men. u i where.” — 
April, received at New York by the Nalebes, repre- Richard W. Cummins, of Missouri, to be Indian INDIAN JOURNAL. 
aent the British colony as seriously threatened by | agent fur the Fort Leavenworth agency, from the| Treaty with THE CAMANCHES, and the first depu» 
their Catfer neighbors. Hostilities with the savages” 34 July, 1846, when his present commission ex- tation from the Prairie tribes of the Southwest. lwo 
nad commenced. pires. 2 weeks ago we were uneasy as tu the fute of Gov. 
On the 16th April, a division of troops marched | Henry Wilson, of Ohio, ta be purser in the net: Burien and Col. Lewis, who were exposed tu the 
towards Brown's Hil, where there is e missionary | to fill a vacancy occasioned by the death of John C. iruntier ferment, on a Mission to the Indian trives of 


station in front of the gorges of the Amatola moune Spencer, jr. t wild region. Their safe return is the more 
Vou. XX. Bis. 17. a pees: j 
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grateful to all, as they rith 
aignal evidences of the success of their mission.— 
Peace may be considered as secured upon that broad 
border, by the provisions of the treaty, and consoli- 


dated by the effective measures now in oes as 
well as by the decisive victories recently obtained 
upon the Rio del Norte. The New Orleans Tropic, 


of the Sth, says—‘“The steamer Rodolph arrived 
here last evening from Port Caddo, bringing as pas- 
sengers Captain T. S. Alexander, lady, and Miss 
Alexander; two compenies of the 6th regiment of 
infantry, and ninety-five rank and file from Fort 
Towson, commanded by Captain Alexander and 
Lieutenants Wetmore, Burnell, Ernest, Dent, and 
Easton, attended by Dr. Simpson. Also, Col. M. G. 
Lewis, commissioner to treat with the Indians; Gen. 
Mascona, G. J. Wilson, Major R. S. Peighbors, J. 
Coyle, R. Cook, and 41 Indian chiefs, and four ser- 
vants, from the Camanche and other Indian tribes. 

This is a very important arrival, as peace with 
thirteen Indian tribes bordering on Texas is now 
guarantied. The treaties with all these have been 
made by Col. Lewis, in connexion with Judge But- 
Jer, of South Carolina, and the delegations are taken 
to Washington, both with the purpose of having the 
treaties ratified, and to acquaint these ‘men of the 
wilds’ with the extent of our country and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants; on which subjects they have 
at present very obscure ideas. They represent at 
least fifty thousand souls, all of whom will be peace- 
ful, at least during the absence of their chiefs, and 
we hope ‘for all time.“ 


“The various tribes represented are the Camanche, 
Lapan, Ton-ke-way, Waco, Witchata, To-wack-a- 
nie, An-no-dor-rol, Caddo, Ion-i, Kichi, Delaware, 
Ponamhow, Bede, and Bu-lux-ee.” ` 
The New Orleans Delta, June 14th, says—“The 
«= particulars of the recent Indian treaty, is the most 
important news which we find in the papers receiv- 
ed by the Galveston. Eleven tribes were fully re- 
Presented, and all the chiefs signed the treaty, and 
~ declared their determination to assist in punishing all 
FPbo might violate it. One of the objects of the de- 
+ -Jegation of Indians who have accompanied Gov. 


Butler to Washington city, is to fix upon a line of the t 


boundary, within which to restrict the 
the Indians. The 
thus enumerated. 

The Indians acknowledge themselves under the 
protection of the United States, and recognize no 
other authority, pledging themselves to perpetual 
amity and friendship with the people of the United 
States and all friendly Indians. 

They agree not to form alliances with the enemies 
of the country, and to give notice of any contem- 
plated ingasion or impending danger. 

Each tribe is to give notice of the violation of the 
treaty on the part of the other. 

They are to give up all prisoners, and aid the au- 
thorities of the United States in obtaining them. 

They pledge themselves to desist from all murder 
and depredation, and to surrender all offenders to be 
tried by the laws of the United States. 

The United States have the right to establish agen- 
cies and trading houses among them, and to establish 
military posts, &c. 

They concede to the Unitod States the right of 
control over all trade and intercourse, and will in no 
instanee seek personal redress for injuries, either to 
person or property, bat will in such cases apply to 
the United States agent. 


They concede the right to introduce among them 
ministers of the gospel and school teachers. 

They agree to prohibit the introduction of spiritu- 
ous liqaors among them, and to give notice of the 
Violation of thia provision. 

The United States, in consideration of these stipu- 
lations on the part of the several Indian tribes repre- 
sented at the treaty, agree to make peace for them 
With all their enemies, to give them presents every 
fail, &c., as usual in svilar treaties. ; ; 

The E-se-qua-i-as and Mescaleros, numbering to- 

ether about 5000 souls, who are branches of the 

ipans and allies of the Camanches, and came recently 
from the Mexican parties are included among the 
tribes represented by the treaty. The Camanches 
are anxious to conciliate them: i 

One white child and four Mexican boys were ran- 
somed from the Camanches. The two Parker child- 
ren were seen, and arrangements have been made to 
procure them by frost. 


are accompanied with such | cIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF 


| Practicable the true object and destination of all such 


THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury Department, June 11, 1846. 

It is deemed important in the present juncture of 
affairs growing out of the existing state of war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, to furnish the 
officers of the customs with proper directions for 
their government. The department has accordingly 
prepared the following instructions to which their es- 
pecial attention is called, and a strict conformity 
thereto er joined. 


By the law of nations, as recognised by repeated 
decisions of our judicial tribunals, the existence of 
a state of war interdicts all trade or commerce be- 
tween the citizens of the two nations engaged in the 
war. It consequently follows, that neither vessels 
nor merchandise of any description can be allowed 
to proceed from ports or places in the United States 
to ports or places in the territories of Mexico, with 
the exception of such ports or places in the latter 
country, as may be at the time in the actual posses: 
sion of the United States forces... 

The interdiction referred to, applies equally to 
neutral vessels and their cargoes, proceeding directly 
from any of our ports, to ports or places in the ter- 
ritories of Mexico. In all such cases, therefore, it 
becomes your duty, and you are accordingly direct- 
ed to refuse clearances to all vessels, and their car- 
goes, departing from our ports, to ports or places in 
the conp mentioned, with the exception before 
stated. 


_ The 26th article of the treaty concluded between 
the United States of America and the United Mexi- 
can States, bearing date the 5th of April, 1831, con 
tains the following stipulations, which are in full 
force, and binding on the contracting parties, and are 
to be strictly observed and respected by the United 
States and their officers, to wit: 7 
“For the greater security of the intercourse be- 
tween the citizens of the United States of America 
and of the United Mexican States, it is agreed now 
for then, that if there should be at any time here- 


effects, or transport them wheresoever they may 
please, giving them a safe conduct to protect them 
to the port they may designate. These citizens who 
may be established in the states and territories afore- 
said, exercising any other occupation or trade, shall 


ment of their liberty and property, so Jong as they 
conduct themselves peaceably, and do not commit 
any offence against the Jaws; and their goods and ef- 
fects, of whatever cluss and condition they may be, 
shall not be subject to any embargo or sequestration 
whatever, nor to any charge or tax other than may 
be established upon similar goods and effects belong- 
ing to the citizens of the state in which they reside, 
respectively, nor shall the debts between individuals, 
nor moneys in the public funds, or in public or pri- 
vate banks, nor shares in companies, be confiscated, 
embargoed, or detained.” r 


It is to be specially noted, that the privileges men- 
tioned in the article of the treaty quoted, apply ex- 
the countries respectively at the breaking out of the 
war. Hence the removal from this country of any 
property or effects belonging to merchants not re- 
siding therein, is not authorized by the treaty, and is 
5 prohibited by the rules of international 
aw. i j 

It is deemed proper to call the attention of the re- 
spective officers of the customs to any private arm 
ing and equipping of vessels that may take place in 
their poris; with a view to ascertain as far as may be 


vessels, in order that due measures may be taken to 
frustrate any design or attempt to afford aid or ast 
sistance of any kind to the enemy. 


‘Should any case arise. occasioning doubt in-your 
mind as to the Proper course to be pursued, you will 
advise with the United States district attorney and if 
found necessary, will submit. the matter to the de- 
partment for instructions. N 


The latest intelligence received at the department 


de permitted to remain in the uninterrupted enjoy- 


clusively to citizen merchants actually residing in| th 


Orecon. In allusion to the amicable settlement of the 
Oregon controversy, the Baltimore Patriot remarks: 
Now, that this question is settled, we should not forget 
that the country owes something of acknowledgment, at 
least, to those senators who have been chiefly instru- 
mental in effecting its amicable adjustment. The whi 
senators were nearly all prominent in this. The speec 
of Mr. Webster, in which he announced, with an em- 
phasis which dild not be misunderstood by England, 


than the line of the forty-ninth parallel, and that upon 
that point men of all parties in this country were agreed, 
at once presented the alternative of peace or war to 
England, and doubtless contributed largely t0 the rea: 
sons which influenced the British ministry in making 
the proposition for settlement. The early and vigorous 
stand taken by Mr. Calhoun against the course of the 
radicals of his own party in the senate, had the happiest 
effect upon the whole question, and gave the subject that 
turn which placed it in the way of settlement. The 
great speech of Mr. Benton, at the moment when the 
question was ata pause, and both governments uncer- 
tain what step was proper next to take, as it left no 
ground to Mr. Polk for refusing the line of forty-nine, 
ma held to haye forced him to submit the maver, 
as he did, to the advisement ‘of the senate. And thus 
each of these three senators, in a different way, but all 
in matters essential, contributed to secure the amicable 
adjustment of the controversy. Mr. Webster brought 
the proposition from England; Mr. Calhoun prevented 
its being rejected; Mr. Benton obliged Mr. Poilk to do 
that which secured its acceptance. So these three sena- 
tors—each radically differing from the other in points of 
politics, often opposing each other on uestions, personal 
and local, and representing as they do, portions of the 
country widely separated, and by some supposed to 
have no interest in common but that which they have 
in the union of the states, that makes them one—to 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, and Thomas H. 
Benton is the country mainly indebted for the amicable 
and honorable adjustment of the long continued and 
complicated Oregon controversy, and for the continu- 
ance of peace, between us and England. This is to be 
said to their honor; and distinguished as they have here- 
tofore been in their lives, the page which records what 
they have contributed to this end, will be among the 
brightest in their history, and secure to them, what a 
virtuous public man only can desire, the approbation 
of the wise and g of those who live with him or 
come after him.” 


Austin Friars, Lonpon, June 2, 1846. 
My lord: The committee of the South American 
Merican Association take the liberty to address your 
lordship, in ee or of the intelligence recently re- 
ceived of the republic of the United States of America 
having declared war against the republic of Mexico. 
The grievous evils certain to result from this unhappy 
occurrence, to all parties carrying on intercourse wit 
or having interests in Mexico, the commiitee need not 
point out to your lordship. The blockading of ports; 
the warning off of vessels now on their way to Mexico, 
with cargoes expres-ly provided for that market; the im- 
pediny of returns being made for cargoes previously 
sent; the general interruption of the pursuits of com- 
merce; the irregular state of warfare introduced b 
the issuing of letters of marque, often leading to unli- 
censed marauding on the seas, are the direct and unavoi- 
dable consequences of active hostilities between two 
nations, respectively situated towards each other as are 
these two republics. 
That a large 5 of these evils must fal] on British 
subjects from the extensive nature of their intercourse 
and connexion with Mexico, your lordship will also be 
rally aware. ; 
The committee venture to hope, that, on an examina- 
‘tion of the grounds on which this declaration of war has 
been issued by the United States, it will be found that 
le grievance alleged by that power against Mexico is 
not so deeply rooted, but the friendly interposition of 
good offices between the contending parties by an inde- 
pendent power, standing in relations of amity and neu- 
traliiy towards both, nay be found available to remove 


8 ; 

The President of the United States, in his message to 
the congress of that republic, declares the ground of of- 
fence to be—that a Mexican force had attacked a force 
of the United States, placed on the left bank of the Rio 
del Norte, between that river and the river Nueces; this 
act of hostility on the part of the republic of Mexico 
constituting in itself a “state of war.” 

The president further adverts, in his message, to the 
fact that Texas had, by the final action of the congress 
of the United States, become an integral part of the 
Union.“ But it is manifest that the integrity of this part 
of the Union must be decided by the geographica] po- 
sition of that state, previous to its separation from the 
mother country. There is not a map in existence, pub- 
lished previous to the separation of the province of Tex- 
as, re does not assign the river Nueces as the bounda - 
ry of that province. 

"The wr act by which it is assumed that the bounda- 


n 
that the United States would never consent to dap lesa ` 


A party of eleven of the Tonkaway Indians re-| leads to the conclusion that the St 
cently visited the now Dutch Colony of Castroville, would at least remain neutral: during s Mtn 
and stole three horses. The owners of the horses| war, and probably assume the attitude of a separate 
immediately pursued, overtook, and killed three of] and dependent sovereignty, desiring to maintain 
the Indians, and recovered the horses. the most friendly relations with the United States.— 

Col. Harney, of the U. S. Dragoons, has recently | That being the case, the ports of Yucatan would not 
made a requisition upon the governor of Texas for} be subject to the interdiction of commerce a plica- 
seven companies of men, to assist in the defence of | ble to Mexico generally. R. 1 WALKER. 


the frontier. Seeretary of the Treasury. 


ry of Texas could be obuuded to the Rio del Norte, is 
an act of the congress of Texas itself, passed in Decem- 
ber 1836, Texas being at that time in insurrection against 
the parent state, and its independence not having been 
acknowledged by any power whatever. Upon a_ title 
of such unquestionable validity it is that the U. States 
has thought fit to direct its troops to occupy the territory 
in question, and to consider the attempt to ge g- them 
12 as an act constituting a declaration of war by 
exico. 
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I. is to be ressacked, that ans ain che whole 
of the territory m quesnon betesen the teers Nu ees 
and river Dei Norte to be their own, tie Mexicans. 8° 
far fron provokiig Gosaiiy with respect to tnis disputed 

ound, had wholly coutined theinselves to the right 

nk of the Rio del Norte, until the troops of the United 

States had appeared un the other side, avoiding there- 

on the side of Mexico all cauee of irritation. | 

And if, indeed, there had been some manifestation of 
irritated feeling on the part of Mexico with regard to 
Texas, it might perhaps have been considered some- 
what ex-: usable. Several hundreds of British subjects 
are at this time dispersed throughout Mexico, carrying 
on, under the protection of the treaty between G. Bri- 
tain and Mexico, their several legitimate pursuits to the 
advantage of the count-y in which they are settled and 
to their own If these persons were found to congre- 
gate themselves together in a remote and thinly peopled 
province of Mexic», and there to foment ar insurrec- 
tion against the parent state, then a declaration of sepa- 

ration and independence, and, lastly, an act of annex- 
ation to the British crown, such a proceeding could 
hardly be viewed as otherwise than grievous owards 
the republic of Moxico, and not calculated perhaps to 
attract à moral symoathy in any quarter. Ii is now 
matter of historical record, that when the signatures to 
the act of annexation of Texas to the United States 
came to be examined, they were found to be nearly all 
those of strangers, and not of native Texans. 

The committee of the South American and Mexican 
Association respectfully bring these circumstances un- 
der the notice uf her majesiy's governmen: in the hope 
that it shall appear, on an impartial view of the political 
relations between the United States and Mexico, that 
there is no cause of rupture between the two parties but 
such as a friendly and respectful interposition of good 
offices might remove. Her majesty’s government may 
deem it expedient tu endeavor, in that character, to put 
an end to a state of hostility between the two republics, 
harassing and injurivus to both. 

The committee do nut conceal tha! it is from the de- 
sire to protect their commercial interests, that they ad- 
drese this representation to your lordship; but they trust 
that that motive comprehends nothing that is not in gc- 
cordance with the general interests of civilized states.— 
Ata time when the desire fur the maintenance of peace 
ie 90 generally aod practically recognized by the powers 
of Europe, it cannot be wut of place for Englishmen to 
express a hope that between the republica of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, possessing the most free institutions, 
and a boundless territory, with all the means within 
the:nselves of encouraging and rewarding industry and 
extending civilization and happiness, the elements of 
strife and discord may speedily be dispersed, and the 
bonds of amity and good will be strengthencd, to their 
own common advantage, and that of all holding friendly 
intercourse with them. 

I have the honor to be, my lord, fous most faithful 
servant, J. D. POWLES, 

Chairman of the South American and 
Mexican Association. 
The right hon. the earl of Aberdeen, K. I., one of her 
majosty’s principal secretaries of etute, &c., &c. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


Matne.—Uniled States senator. Another attempt 
was made on the 17th inst. by the loco members of 
the legislature of Maine to agree upon a candidate 
to succeed Mr. Evans u hose term expires on the 4th 
March, 1847. 


The senate caucus voted, for Hugh J. Anderson, 15 


est states in this union. 


In the afternnan Gov. Coleby delivered his inau- ' potatoes, 41.115 367: of Rye, $495 080. of heat, 


gural message.—Ít is a brief, straight forward, and 
pretty document. 

United States senator.—On the 9th inst. the bouse 
of representatives proceeded to the election of a U. 
% to serve fur 6 years from the 4th March, 

The whole number of votes was 271. Necessary 
to a choice 132. John P. Hale had 139; H. Hub- 
bard, 119; Jas. Bell, 1; John Kelley, 1; Win. Bad- 
ger, 1. The senate on the same afternoon, concur- 
red with the house in the election of the Hon. J. P. 
Hale, by a vote of 12 tu 8. 

military convention, met at Concord on the 10th 
instant. l 

Public land deposites.—The joint resolution author- 
izing the treasurer to apply for the state's share of 
sales for the public lands, has passed in the house to 
a third reading, by a vote of 191 to 61. 


Connecticut. Manufacturers and products. The 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of May 29 says— 
„What is said of Connecticut, in the article we 
copy below from the Albany Evening Journal, will 
apply even with more emphasis to Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, part of New Hampshire, and ‘sundry 
other states. ‘hese manufacturers have grown up 
during a state of peace, when the white- winged mes- 
sengers of commerce were free to roam the ocean as 
they listed, and when the varied products of Euro- 
pean industry can be obtained in less time and at al- 
most infinitely less expense than thirty years ago 
oods could be transported from Albany to Buffalo. 
hese commercial facilities, have in a manner with- 
drawn attention from the great national importance 
of cherishing home manufacturing industry, as an 
essential element of national independence. That 
was the view taken of the subject by the fathers of 
the republic, but the anti-tariff politicians of our day 
look only to dollars and cents, and insist that, if any 
product—no matter how essential may be its steady 
supply under all cireumstances—can be bought a 
penny cheaper in a fureign port, we ought to forego 
its production or manufacture. Protection has made 
every thing, the growth or manufacture of this coun- 
try, cheaper than before, and if war with any Eu- 
ropean power should unhappily break out, we would 
then de able to form some just notions of the im- 
mense value of the policy of protecting our own. 
The state of Connecticut is one of the three small- 
Its sonl is not noted for pro- 
ductiveness, and were it cursed as are the southern 
states, with the ‘Patriarchal Institution” of slavery, 
a population of 100,000 would starve, were they 
confined within its linits. But it contains more than 
380 000 of freemen, as industrious, frugal, enlighten- 
ed and patriotic, as can be found in the union. Its 
agricultural productions, as will be seen below, are 
not small, being nearly sufficient for the supply of 
its population. In its manufactures, it is rich indeed. 
The statistics of the state, during the year ending 
last Octuber, have been gathered and published.— 
From the abstract, given in the Hartford papers, we 
gather the following items of the value of goods ma- 
nufactured in that year, and the number of hands 
employed in each manufacture: 


| Value. Hands 1 
Colton goods, 13.023.320 5,36 


| Hannibal Hamlin, 12 

The house caueus, for Humlin, i 44 „ do. 1180 55 ert 
Anderson, a 28 Sewing silk, 173302 2272 
W. P. Preble 6 Leathered manufactured, 435.827 518 

W. B. S. Mere, 1 Carpets, 597.028 9846 
l d Clocks, 771.115 656 
6 TaS Coaches and wagons, 1. 222.091 1,506 
New Hampenine.— The legislature, assembled at Machinery, 363,860 436 
5 on the 27th May only one member elect be- Brass articles, 1,126,494 608 
g absent. — — 
The senate. —No quorum having been elected by $12,480,000 13.112 


the people, six only being chosen, five attended, Mr. 
Page being confined at home by illness. H. Hinzu, 
esq., was chosen president pro lem. 


The house organized, Joux P. Hare, of Dover, 
(whig) was elected speaker. The vote stood for 

ale 139; Swasey, (loco,) 118; scattering, 3. Tho’s 
J. Harris was chusen clerk, and S. K. Sanborn, as- 
sistant clerk. 

The two branches in convention proceeded to fill 
the vacancies in the senate. Five whigs and one ab 
olitionst were elected, generally by majorities of 
about 15 votes. 

The senate, therefore, is composed of 8 whigs and 
independents, and 4 locos. 

The house will stand 140 whigs and independents, 
118 locus. 

Election of governer.—On the 5th of June the two 
houses in jvmt cunvention proceeded to choose a 
governor fur the ensuing year. The vote stood— 

For Gen, Antony Corgsy, (whig,) 146 
For J. W. WI Ins, (loco,) 125 


From this table, it will be seen that the value of 
the manulacture of fen different articles is $12,480,- 
000, giving employment to 13,112 American instead 
of British laborers. But besides these were manu- 
factured of flour, $334,698; of boota and shoes, $i, 
741,920; of hats, caps and muffs, $921,806; of saddies, 
harnesses and trunks, §547,990;. of tin ware, $487, 
810; and of pins, 5170. 000, giving employment to at 
least 2,500 additional laborers. Free trade, as ad 
vocated by Polk, Walker & Co. would at one blow 
annibilate th:se manufactures, deprive these 15,000 
industrions citizens of employment, and pay these 
915,000,000 annually for the benefit uf foreign capi- 
tal, foreign manufactures, and foreign labor! Which 
is the best policy for the country—the tariff of 1842, 
which is productive of such deneticial results, or the 
free trade policy of loco focvism? 

The value of agricultural productions and live 
stock, during the same year, given as follows: Of 
butter made, $918,839; of cheese, $334.45]; of hay 
raised, $4,212,725; of Jodian corn, $1,283,159; of 


$33,633; of tohacco, $243,805; of buck wheat, $38,566; 
of oats, $571 434; of neat cattle, $2,808 352 of 
horses, 3 of sheep, $315,004; of swine, 
71,144, 786. $ 


Pennsyivanta.—ZInterest on the public debt. The 
Pennsylvanian, in »pesking of the interest on the 
public debt of that state due in August next, says:— 
„We are happy to state that, owing to the promp- 
titude of the several counties in the payment of their 
taxes, and the Increased revenue from our state im- 
provements—added to the exertions of the state trea- 
surer—there is now every probability that the semi- 
annual instalment of the state interest will be punc- 
tually and fully paid.” 


—— 


Texas.—Governor Henderson and staff, left on the 
19th Mav to take command of the Texan volunteers 
on the Rio Grande. On the 10th June he reached 
the Rio Grande with say one thousand men and also 
17 Tonkaway Indians. 


Elections for county officers are to take place on 
the 13th July throughout the staute. > 


Thirty-one new counties have been formed during 
the session of the legislature. 


MR. WEBSTER ON THE NATIONAL 
FINANCES— 
On the objects of the war with Mexico On sending a 
mission lo Mexico. 


During the debate in the U. S. senate on the sup- 
plementary war bill, on Wednesday last— 

Mr. Wenster remarked that he was not at all sur- 
prised at the introduction of the bill before the sen- 
ate. The law to which it was proposed as a supple- 
ment, he would not say was not constitutional, but it 
was not passed in the regular exercise of powers 
conferred upon congress by the constitution in rela» 
tion to the militia, nor in relation to a regular army. 
lt was a kind of patch work, a mixed up, anony- 
mous, and incongruous system, as he would venture 
to say, this early occasion for its modification proved 
it to be, and would be abundantly evident before the 
war with Mexico was ended. He did not design to 
oppnse the amendment—it might be necessary, and 
he should attempt to throw no obstacles in the way. 
If those who have the conduct of the war in charge, 
and who are answerable for ite results, think it ne- 
cessary, I shall not oppose it. Neither will l op- 


pose any supplies which may be deemed necessary to 


the prosecution of the war. ‘Those who condemu 
the origin of the war, and those who most earnestly 
long for its termination, will all agree that the refu- 
sal of supplies would make no amends for what 
5 lament, and would not hasten what l bope all 


Mr. W. said he would however take this opportu- 
nity to make a fow remarks respecting the war itself, 
and the condition in which it placed the country.— 
The war continues, and no man can say definitely 
when it will end—no man can say, upon any reason- 
able estimate, what expense will be incurred before 
its conclusion. 

The president's message, of the 16th of June, in- 
forms the senate and the country that, for the fiscal 
year ending July, 1847, there will be, under the ope 
eration of the existing law of raising revenue, a de- 


| ficiency, if the war continues, of twenty millions of 


dollars, and suggests the ways and means by which 
it is expected that this deficiency will de made good. 
l refer to these suggestions for the purpose of making 
a few observations upon them. 

The object is to provide new sources of revenue, 
which shall realize a fresh amount beyond that fur- 
nished by the provisions of the existing law, of twen- 


-ty millions of dollars, between this time and the first 


of July next year. That is the object. 

The first suggestion in the communication from 
the executive is, (hat five millions and a half may be 
produced by reducing the rates of duties on certain 
imported articles, and by laying new taxes on cer- 
tain other articles now free of all duties; meaning 
principally, | suppose, tea and coffee. There is also 
an intimation or an opinion expressed by the seore- 
tary of the treasury, that a million of doliars will 
accrue to the treasury under the operation of the 
warehouse bill, if that bill should become a Jaw. Ia 
the next place, it is estimated that if the bill for gra- 
duating the price of the public lands shall become a 
law, the augmentation of the sales of the public 
lands will so far counterbalance any losses incurrred 
in the reduction of price as on the whole to produce 
half a million of dollars more than would otherwise 
be obtained from that seurce. Thee» severe! eum 
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put together would leave a balance of $12,580,000 
still to be provided for, and a provision for this bal- 
ance is contemplated either by loans or by an autho- 
rity to the treasury to issue treasury notes, or both, 
with a distinct recommendation and preference, 
however, for the authority to issue treasury notes. 

Now, sir, with an anxious desire that the country 
shall be led into no mistaken policy in regard to this 
very important subject of revenue—a subject always 
important, and intensely important in time of war— 
I will take occasion to suggest for gentlemen's con- 
sideration, what occurs to me as worthy of being 
wust in very ſew words, upon these several 
opics. 

A tax laid upon tea and coffee would no doubt be 
productive, provided it was not too high a tax, and 
provided in relation to tea, that it be a specific, in- 
stead of an ad valorem duty;—otherwise the tea 
made up in Canton for the N. York market he had 
no doubt would become wonderfully cheap and very 
little revenue would be obtained. 

I doubt not that treasury notes may be available 
for the uses of the government, to a considerable ex- 
tent. I do not mean as revenue or income, but as 
instruments or facilities for the transfer of balances, 
and as proper to be used in anticipation of taxes or 
sources of income. In regard to this, I would say, 
simply, that if it be the purpose of the government, 
as has been intimated to us for some time, to resort 
to the issue of treasury notes, I think the loss of a 
single day, especially the loss of a single week, will 
turn out to be quite inconvenient; that is, if the issue 


be a public debi, if the war continues. Our ex- 
penses are very great. I do not say they are unne 

cessary; I make no imputation of that sort at pre- 
sent. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the par- 
ticulars; but I stated here sometime ago, upon the 
credit of others, that of which I am perfectly convin- 
ced, that our expenses have been half a million of dol- 
lars a day. Forty days ago we passed an act declar- 
ing that war existed, and authorized the calling out 
of fifty thousand volunteers. Well, sir, I have a full 
conviction that the military expenditures of the gov- 
ernment, the expense of raising, equipping, and 
transporting the force which has already been called 
out, will be found to have cost twenty millions, or ve- 
ry nearly that amount, st this moment. Some portions 
of our warlike preparations are peculiarly expen 

sive I mean the regiments of mounted volunteers. 
—They are necessary, I suppose, for the nature of 
the service; but there was a document published here 
—a communication, I think, from the war depart- 
ment—when Mr. Poinsett was secretary, in which it 
was estimated, if I mistake not, that one regiment of 
mounted riflemen in regular service cost the govern- 
ment per annum as much as three regiments of in- 
fantry, each composed of the same number of men. 
And there is good reason to believe that these occa- 
sional regiments of volunteers will be still more ex- 
pensive. Almost every circumstance connected with 
this war is calculated to increase the expense. The 
vast distance to be traversed makes the cost of trans- 
portation very great; and it becomes the duty of 
congress to provide for this extraordinary expense. 


of treaaury notes is considered the best and safest, if | 1 do not say that the expense ought not to be incur- 


they can be used by the treasury, under authority of 
Jaw, before the money in the possession of the gov- 
ernment is exhausted. All I wish to say is, that I 
earnestly recommend to the committee on finances to 
bring in a bill by itself for the issue of treasury notes 
immediately. 1 believe it has been as usual as other- 
wise for such Jaws to originate in the senate; there 
is no constitutional impediment to such a course; 
and 1 hope that these and other important measures, 
auch as the modification of taxes and laying new 
ones, will not be suffered to lag along through con- 
gress in a general omnibus bill. Where the subjects 
are distinct, they should be kept separated; and 
where they are simple and plain, they should be act- 
ed on promplly. 

Having said this much of those two sources of as- 
sisting the revenue, the tax upon tea and coffee, and 
the issue of treasury notes, both of which I admit to 
be efficient, and probably certain io their operations, 
I have now to say that other matters, suggested and 
relied on in tbe communications I have referred tø, 
consider conjectural, uncertain, and not fit to be the 
basis of provisions incumbent on us to make before 
we leave our seats here, to place the executive in a 
proper condition to carry on the war. I suppose the 
calculation will be that a considerable amount will 
be seeured by a reduction of the duties upon articles 
already taxed, upon the supposition that the impor- 
tation will be so much inereased as to increase the 
aggregate receipts. I will not say that this is not a 
well founded opinion. I have all proper respect for 
the source whenee it comes; but I will venture to 
say that itis but au opinion; it hardly amouats to 
the character of an estimate, for want of certain and 
positive foundation. We have no experience from 
which we can derive a satisfactory conviction that 
such will be the result. If 1 were responsible, | 
should not choose to place reliance to any extent 
upon this plan. 

Well, the next increase is to come from the oper-. 
ation of the warchouse system. I consider this 
equally void of any certain foundation to rest upon. 
1 do not see how a mithion-of money, in addition to 
the present ineome, it is to be uerived from admit- 
ting goods into the country to be carried out again 
without paying any duty whatever. 1 really do not 
tonceive that the facility of carrying goods through 
the country without the payment of duly, is going to 

roduce us a million of dollars. This u a matter of 
which I should like tosee minute details, 2 should 
like to see calculations made by which this result ts 
expected to be accumplished. At present, I do not 
pee the practicability of it. 

And so 10 regard to the public lands; it may be that 
the passage of a graduation bill would so enhance 
the disposition to buy by reducing the price, as con- 
siderably to increase the quantity sold; but that that 
increase will be so great as to produce an overplus 
of halt a million or any other sum, notwithstanding 
the diminution of price, is, I think, a matter of opin- 
ion which carnot ve relied upon. 

The truth is, that, if this war continues, we must 
have a substantial taxation, or we must incur a pub- 
lic debt. We cannot look to treasury notes as rove- 
nue; it they assume interest, aud are payable at a 
distant day, they become of course a public debt.— 

here must, then, be a substantial tax, or there must 
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red. IJ only say that from the nature of the war, the 
expense must necessarily be very great. And I take 
this occasion to say that I have seen with great plea- 
sure the alacrity with which volunteers have rushed 
to the public service. A spirit of patriotism and 
devolion to the country’s interest, has been manifest- 
ed of which we may justly be proud. 


But, upon these sources of revenue let me make ano- 
ther remark, though perhaps it is too obvious to require 
notice. For one-half the 1 the government 
proposes to rely on treasury notes or loans. Well, if this 

e 80, then, of course, I suppose the idea of pressing for 
the present the independent treasury, or sub-treasury, 
must be abandoned by every one; for, what would be 
the use of treasury notes under a sub-treasury adminis- 
tration. The issue of treasury notes would be perfectly 
inconsistent with the sub-treasury system. II it quite 
plain that if the government, for its own use, is driven 
to the necessity o eae paper, it can have no occa- 
sion to make provisions for locking up its treasures.— 
The sub-treasury sysiem makes it penal to issue or re- 
ceive anything but epecie. They are theretore entirely 
inconsistent with each other. 

With respect to loans, I beseech gentlemen not to de- 
ceive themselves. There is money enough in the coun. 
try, it is true, and the credit of the government will be 
good if we lay such taxes as will produce revenue; but, if 
gentlemen suppose that a loan is to be contracted in this 
country for the use of the government, to be paid in spe 
cie, in the expectution that that specie is to be locked up, 
they will find themselves mistaken. Those who hold ca- 
pital will consent to no such thing. If the government 
makes a loan, it must be made in the ordinary way— 
payable by instalments or otherwise, under circumstan- 
ces that will show that this amount of money is not to 
be drained from all the operat:o.s of private life. I take 
it for granted, then, if loans are to made, the new 
at of keeping the public money must be abandon- 
od. 
And now, sit, having said this much in relation to the 
ideas n to us respecting the mode of raising 
revenue, 1 desire to add that, in my judgment, the 
time has come to ask for the object and character and. 
purposes for and under which the war is hereafter to be 
conducted. The people of this country, while they are 
willing to pay all needtul expenses; while they are desi- 
rous of sustaining the glory ‘of the American arms; 
while they are ready to defend every inch of American 
territury, and maintain all the essential rights of the 
country; the people, if I donot misread their desires, 
now wish to know the objecis and purposes and ends 
for which this war is futther to be carried on. There is 
not now a hostile foot within the limits of the United 
States. Our army, at first an army of observation, then 
an army of occupation, has become an army of inva- 
sioh; I will not say unjust invasion; but it is encamped 
at this moment beyond the limits of the United States, 
and within the acknowledged territory of Mexico; and, 
if we may credit the rumors which have recenily reach- 
ed us, a purpose ia entertained of marching immediate- 
ly and aedy to the city of Mexico. Well, now, the 
people, as I have said. appear to me to demand, and 
with great reason, a full, distinct, and compreheneive 
account of the objects and purposes of this war of in- 
vasion. The president, by two messages, one of the 
43th of May and the other of the 16th of June, signi- 
fies that be is ready to treat with Mexico upon terins of 
peace; while it appears, at least as far as we know now 
that Mexico is not willing to treat. In regard to thie, | 
must say that, in my judgment, if this be the state of 
the case, Mexico is acting an entirely unreasonable and 
senseless part, and the government of the United States, 
to thie extent, is acting a proper one: that is to say, as 
the war does exist, and the i 
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government is! forces would be requisite, asking 


ready to treat, without prescribing terms, so as to show 
that her terms would be unacceptable, and Mexico de- 
clines to treat, why then I say, so far the conduct of the 
United States is reasonable, and the conduct of Mexico 
unreasonable and senseless. I would desire on all such 
occasions, for many reasons, and in this case for two 
more than the rest, to keep our country entirely in the 
right, and to satisty every individual in the country that 
itis in the right, and that it desires nothing wrong; and 
I would advise, if I were called on to give advice, that 
this government should tender a formal solemn embssey 
to Mexico. And the two reasons which would influ. 
ence me are—in the first place, Mexico is weak and we 
are strong; it is @ war, therefore, on her part against 
great odds; and in the next place, Mexico is a neighbor, 
a weak neighbor—a republic formed upon our own mo- 
del, whe, when she threw off the dominion of old 
Spain, was influenced throughout mainly by our exam- 
p'e; certainly welwished success; certainly we congratula- 
ted her upon her change from a viceroyalty to a repub- 
lie upon our own model; we wished her well; and I 
think now that the peopole of the United States have no 
desire (i chink they have no pleasure) in doing her any 
injury bevond what ig necessary to maintain their own 
righta, The people of the United States cannot wish to 
crush the republic of Mexico; it cannot be their desire 
to break down a neighboring republic; it cannot be their 
wish to drive her back again toa monarchical form of 
government, to render her a mere appanage to some 
one of the thrones of Europe. 


This is not a thought which can find harbor in the 
generous breast of an American people. Mexico is 
unfortunate. She is the worst governed people in 
all Christendom. Worse now than under the viceroy 
of Spain. Notbing could exceed the senseless ob- 
stinacy manifested for so many years by her in refu- 
sing to acknowledge the independence of Texas; ex- 
cept it was old Spain in so long attempting to recon- 
quer the low countries, Holland, &c., after they de- 
clared independence. Mexico must be taught to 
treat for peace upon considerations which belong to 
the present state of things. Our just claims must 
be adjusted. As to Mexico enlisting the sympathies 
of foreign powers, to active measures in her behalf, 
I have not the least belief in it. The European 
powers, and especially England, know that it is their 
interest to have Mexico at peace, in a state of active 
industry, cultivating her resources, multiplying her 
products, and increasing her ability to purchase o 
them. I believe that Mexico will speedily find that 
all hopes of succour from foreign sources, will en- 
tirely fail. lf she refuses to meet us in negotiation, 
and persists foolishly and senselessly in carrying on 
the war; if she prefers war to peace, then, of course, 
we must have war, until she be compelled to adopt a 
different line of conduct. a 


THE GEN. GAINES’ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The correspondence communicated to congress by 
the President, in compliance with a call from one of 
the houses, embracing the orders issued by Gen. 
Gaines, the orders issued by the Adjutant General, 
the letters of the Secretary of War, and those of 
Gen. Gaines, we were about to commence the pub- 
lication of, but find that they would occupy quite too 
much space. A brief syoopsis must suffice for the 
present, so crowded are our columns with important 
topics. | 


The Adjutant General’s letter io Gen. Gaines, of 
July 28th, 1845, enclosing to him the confidential 
letter from the department of war to Gen. Taylor, 
dated 15th June, 1845, instructing him, immediately 
upon the acceptation by the people of Texas of the 
annexation propositions, to make immediate disposi- 
tion to embark his forces from the Sabine to the 
western frontier of Texas; his ultimate destination 
to be “on or near the Rio del Norte,“ &c. 


Orders of the Secretary of War to Gen. Taylor, 
dated July 8th, 1845, instructing him to avoid any 
act of aggression against the posts which the depart- 
ment is informed that the Mexicans have upon ibe 
east side of the Rio del Norte. 


Gen. Gaines’ requisition of August 15th, 1845, 
upon Gov. Mouton, of Louislana, for one regiment 
of infantry, one of riflemen, and two compames 0 
artillery. i ; 


Gen. Gaines’ letter, of the 17th August, 1845, to 
the Adjutant General, informing him, that in conse» 
quence of the untoward circumstances attendant 
upon Gen. Taylor's movements. and attempts to land 
in Texas, as reported to him by Mr. Donelson, he 
had made the above requisition on the Gov. of Lou- 
isiana. 

Adjutant General Jones’ letter, of the 27th August, 
1845, acknowledging tho receipt of the above letter, 
apprizing him that to Gen. Taylor was assigned the 
command of the forces detached to the Texan fron- 
tier, and that he would be better able to judge what 
Gen, Gaines for a 
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further report, and apprizing him that the depart- 


for placing our own zea · poris in a state of defence against 
ment would, when that was received, apprize him, | the assault bf British war steamers. 

“If lam deemed to be wrong in these views, I 
ought to be, and expect to be brought (not before a 
court of inquiry—not a board of officers—but) before a 
general court martial. If the president, or secrelary 
of war deems me to be wrong, I challenge a legal 
investigation—to be g and tried before a 

eneral court martial - but if I am deemed to be right, 

respectfully solicit a compliance with my views 
and suggestions regarding the proposed expedition, 
and in favor of my system of national defence. 


Though favored as I am now with good health, I 
may not live to receive notice of the anticipated de- 
cision of the president and department of war; as 
the work of death in this city is often at this season 
of the year despatched almost as quickly as upon the 
field of battle; and yet I may live to see my system 
of national defence carried into effect—and to see 
the flag of our beloved Union waving in triumph 
over the strong places of all our foreign foes near us 
—to the westward and in some other directions. 1 
shal] then die most happily. I have always acted, 
and shall while I have life continue to act upon the 
principle, that the path of duty ix always the path of 
true honor and glory—if it is not always the path of 
personal safety. I have ever scorned the idea of my 
own personal safety, when ever my well ascertained 
path of duty led to danger of any description. This 
you have had twenty-four opportunities of knowing 
during the greater part of twenty-three successive 
days and some two or three nights, as you personally 
and gallantly participated with me in each one of the 
occasions here referred to, as did our chivalric and 
most distinguished artillery commander, Gen. Na- 
than Towson, in all but one of them—as did also 
other brave men still living—and others who have 
fallen covered with imperishable fame. 

“All which is respectfully submitted for the infor- 
mation ond action of the president of the United 
States and the secretary of war, and for the informa- 
tion of Major General Scott. 

EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major General United States Army, 
Commanding -Westerno Division. 

“P, S.—I have never known more than two or 
three regular officers highly qualifisd to command 
volunteer or other militia. Our own beloved Jack- 
son was the first and ablest. He acquired the requi- 
site knowledge not at a military school, but in ser- 


ve &c. 

From the same, dated 28th of August, informing 
Gen. Gaines that his further report had been re 
ceived and would be submitted to the General-in- 
chief, who will this day return to general head-quar- 
ters. 

Gen. Gaines letter to the Adjutant General, dated 
August 22d, 1845, informing him that by a letter 
from Capt. Crossman, assistant quarter-master, to 
Lieut. Col. Hunt, deputy quarter-master general, 
dated St. Joseph’s Island, Texas, 14th of August, 
1845, it appears that General Taylor had received 
the declaration of war by Mexico on the preceding 
day, as will be seen by the following extract: 

“The declaration of war by Mexico reached us 
3 and the general feels the awkwardness of 

is situation under the circumstances, with about 
nine hundred effective men now with him, aud desti- 
tute of a field battery of artillery for the mainte- 
nance of his first position, should it be assailed.— 
Every exertion is now making to push forward the 
remainder of the troops to Corpus Christi, with such 
supplies as are of immediate necessity. Three com- 
panies went forward-to-day; and there remains now 
upon this island but two companies, which will 
march to-morrow; so that to-morrow night the whole 
of the two regiments, except a small guard left 
upon Shell island, will be concentrated at Corpus 
Christi.” 

Gen. Gaines goes on to say that this ‘declaration 
of war” may be only a report, but rejoices to learn 
that the 3d and 4th infantry have been concentrated, 
others will soon join him, including the N. Orleans“ 
artillery, which had embarked on the 21st, and con- 
cludes by asking for authority to assemble 250 batta- 
irons of mounted gun men on the Rio Grande, which 
he is sure he can do by the 10th of November ensu- 
ing, and “in all November next he proposes to visit 
the city of Mexico, and placing that city under the 
protection of the star epangled banner of the Union, 
we will be willing to give the Mexicans peace.” &c. 

The Adjutant General's letter, of the 2d Septen- 
ber, informing Gen. Gaines that the above was re- 
ceived, and disapproving of his ordering one of the 
companies of the 7th infantry to return to Baton 
Rouge. The general’s order is countermanded. 

Gen. Gaines’ letter, of August 31, 1845, informing 
the department of the arrival of the troops at Corpus 
Christi, all safe, and no danger apprehended just 
now. “I shall not call into service any of the Lou- 
isiana volunteers which Gov. Mouton has at my re- 
quest ordered to be ready, &a. 


- Gen. Gaines’ letter, of 2d Sept. 18415, embracing 
his general views as to the contemplated campaign, 
and as to ‘our bureau system” of controlling com- 
manders, which he insists can never work well, 
thinks the first step in case of a war should be to re- 
re power to the chiefs of divisions, and the second 
should be “to send to the theatre of action every bu- 
The General insists that though not 
a young man, he bas all the vigor requisite for the 
command of the army of invasion, besides having 
studied the theory and practice of military schools 
of higber orders, acquainted himself wito the im 
rovements and discoveries, such as steam power, 
railroads, floating batteries, &c., &c. He was 68 
years of age the 20th March, 1845, he states, and 
the only U. States soldier now living who ever won 
a battle at the head of a division over a British 
army. ‘Under these circumstances, I claim. as a 
right, the command of the proposed expedition.” 
The General proceeds“ Having good reason to 
believe that my claims will be opposed by Major 
Genera! Winfield Scott, an officer who has been for 
many years my junior, who, Jam sure, has labored 
for more than a quarter of a century past, with far 
more zeal to cover me with calumny and defeat my 
oris to be employed in any service likely to re- 
dound to the safety and glory of my country, than 
be has over labored to provide for the national de. 
fence, and to defeat the invading foe. I have de- 
termined to submit my claim to the president of the 
United States and the secretary of war, confidently 
trusting to their known wisdom and justice for a de- 
cision which will prove tothe army and the uation 
that the rights of the unpretending soldier, always 
found upon the frontier when menaced by wars, will 
be as much respected as those of the political tacti- 
cian, long accustomed to cringe and orouon in and 
about the political , sacrificing the interests 
and honor of the service at the shrine of that morbid. 
Ghirst for the -presidency, which has unhappily for a 
long time past turned the heads of many worthy 
chiefs of cliques from their appropriate pursuits to the 
great annoyance of the good people of the Union, 
and the neglect of their best interests—a thirst for 
high office which bas in some cliques raged even 
more in favor of the British views of ism than 


he ever commanded regulars. Most regular officers 
seem to forget that the militia have to learn the 
school of the soldier after they are called into his 


‘‘Brigadier-Genera] R. Jones, , 
Adjutant - General U. S. Army.” 


In the reply to this letter 

Mr. Marcy first rebukes Gen. Gaines for dragging 
irrelevant subjects into his official letters and gives him 
instructions as to the proper form of making complaints 
of other officers. He says that the president does not 
think it necessary to order a court martial for his trial, 
but he does not approve of his making requisitions for 
troops in the manner he has. 

Gen. Gaines defends himself and his conduct by say- 
ing that he had not received official information that 
Gen. Taylor had been disconnected from the brigade un- 
der his command except for temporary service: and that 
Gen. Taylor told him at the time that he was acting 
under confidential instruetions from the war department. 

Secretary Marcy briefly replies that the prezidenta 
opinion of the general's conduct remains unchanged. 

Gen. Gaines, May 11, informs the department that, 


reau officer.” 


he has called for several regiments of mounted gun men. 
The department, May 18, directa him to countermand 


Tennessee not to comply with his call. 

Gen. Gaines, May B. informs the secretary that he has 
called upon the governors of the atates to auticipate the 
presivent’s call, and May 16, that he has enrolled three 


De Buys inspector general of the army on the Rio 
Grande In a letter of May 1, be renews his request 
for authority to raise 50 battalions of western volunteers. 

The departmen:, May 22, informs the governors of 
Missouri, Alubama, and Mississippi, that it has accept- 
ed the troops thus far tarnished by them. May 28, it 
informs Gen. Gaines again that he has no authority for 


calle; revoke those he has made beyond the number al- 
ready sent tu 'l'exas; and to confine himself to carrying 
out the views of the president, as they may be commu- 
nicated to him. The Louisville legion was accepted.— 
His appointment of Gen De Buys was not recognized 
nor confirmed, nor would any similar appointments nor 
the employment of artizans be approved. 

Gen. Gaines, } 
Louisiana volunteers which he thinks composed of ad- 
mirable troops have offered their service; he declines 
their offer because he ‘anticipated service upon a theatre 
and upon a scale better adapted to their legsonary organi- 


1 


~ 


vice, at the head of this description of force—before ch 


being convinced that Mexico is aided by Great Britain, 


his order; and instructs the governors of Kentucky and |. 


regiments of Louisiana volunteers, and appointed Gen. 


his proceedings; and he is directed to discontinue his 


May 21, writes that the let division of 
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zation, their past services and their wishes;” alluding, as 
he eays afterwards, to evente which “a few days may 
bring about,” namely a “war with England or active 
operations towards the city of Mexico.” 

The secretary again instructs the general to etay his 
proceedings and recall „ His stoff ap- 
pointments, moreover, he is told, will not be recognized 
nor confirmed and the very brief and explicit note dat- 
ed the 2d inst. and inserted in our last, ordering General 
Gaines on to Washington, cuts the matter short. 


Memorandum of the militia or volunteer force recently 
called, or authorized to be called, into the service of the 
United States by Brevet Brigadier General Gaines. 

I. May 3, 1846. General Gaines to Major W. H. 
Chase, corps of engineers: Authorizes him to muster 
into the service of the United States any volunteer troops 
oi Toxa tbat may offer, and despatch them to New 

rleans. 

2. May 8, 1846. Gen. Gaines to Col. Crane, firat ar- 

tillery: Authorizes hin to accept the services of one or 

more voluntecr companies; has requested the governor of 

Alabami to send two volunteer companies to Pensasola 

arbor. 

3. May 9, 1846. Gen. Gaines to Lafayette Saunders 
Esq.: Authorizes him to raise a regiment of mounte 
gun men, from five hundred to a thousand. 

4. May 11, 1846. Gen. Gaines to eecretary war: Flas 
invited into the service several regiments of mounted 
gun men, to rendezvous at Fort Jesup; in the present 
month, (May,) and to press forward from thence to the 
Rio Grande, through Texae. 

5. May 11, 1846. Gen. Gaines to Major A. M. Dunn: 
Authorizes him to raise a company of one hundred men. 
to garrison Baton Rouge barracks, and guard the pub- 
lic property there. 

6. May 12, 1846 Gen. Gaines to Major Albert Rust: 
Authorizes him to raise a regiment or a battalion of 
mounted gun men, to consist of ten, or not less than five 
companies, to number sixty to one hundred men each, 
to serve six months, unless sooner discharged l 

7. May 12, 1846. Gen. Gaines to Col. W. B. Lewis: 
Authorizes him to raise a regiment or a battalion of 
mounted gun men, to consist of not less than five, nor 
to exceed ten companies, of from sixty to one hundred 
men ech; to serve for six months, unless sooner dis- 
charged. 

8. May 13, 1846. Genera! Gaines to Colonel Balie 

Peyton: Authorizes him to raise a regiment, to conset 

of ten companies of from sixty to one hundred men 

each—six of infantry, and four of riflemen—for a term 
of six months, unless sooner discharged. : 
May 14, 1846. Gen. Gaines to Major F. Buisson: 

Authorizes him to raise a battalion, to consist of two 

companies from sixty to a hundred men, to serve as ar- 

tificers and infantry, for six months, unless sooner dis- 


atged. 

10, May 16, 1846. Ger. Gaines to John S. Gilbert: 
Authorizes him to raise a regiment or a battalion of 
mounted gun men, to consist of from five to ten compa- 
nes of from aixty toa hundred men each, to serve for 
six months, unless sooner discharged. 


11. May 20, 1846. Gen. Gaipes to E. Featherston, 
W. M. Fulton. Wm. S. Hays. J. R. Creeey, and E. D. 


Tracy: Authorizing them to raise one regiment each, to 
serve as infantry or riflemen, to consist of ten companies, 
of sixty to one hundred men each, to serve for six 
monthe, unless sooner die charged. 

12. May 22, 1846. General Gaines to P. B. Starke: 
Authorizes him to raise a regiment of dragoons, to con- 
sist of ten companies of sixty to one hundred men each, 
to serve for six months, unless soun discharged. 


RECAPITULAT:ON. 


Any volunteer force that that may offer. 
Three or more companies. 

One regiment. 

Several regiments of mounted gun men. 
One company. 

One battalion, or regiment. 

One battalion, or regiment. 

One regiment. 

One battalion of two companies. 

10. One battalion, or regiment. 

11. Five regiments. 

12. One regiment. 

Total. Besides calls for indifinite numbers of volun- 
teers from states, and sundry civilians appointed acting 
quartermasters, paymasters, commussaries, N 
and mustering officers, adjutants, chaplains, clerks, &c. 

Note. As far as can be ascertained the volunteers 
called for by Gen. Gaines may exceed 12,000, besides a 
reginient of foot from Missouri, which has been accept- 
ed by the war department. : 

ar department, June 7, 1846. 
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> THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


An article will be found in this number, extracted 
from the Southern Review, written evidently by a 
person conversant with the subject on which he 
treats, and of no ordinary talents. He scribbles 
with a keen pen, dipped occasionally in caustic ink, 
yet the facts, which an impartial reader will be able 
to ascertain in relation to THE CONDUCTING or 
THE wan in which we are engaged, from this wri- 
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ter, sre important towards forming a correct judg- 
ment of the premises. Some apprehensions which 
wo took an opportunity to suggest at the time the 
army was about to proceed to Corpus Christi, as to 
precautionary outfit, aod as to adequate information 
of the nature of the country about to be entered, 
the harbors, depths of water, roads, &c., &c., and 
of force and disposition of the oceupants of the ter- 
ritory, have been so far indisputably realized. that 
we cannot help giving credence to far more of what 
is stated by the writer alluded to, than we like to 
do. That he is occasionally severe without due re 
gard to circumstances which should excuse or palli- 
ate, we havenodoubt. Readers however will judge 
for themselves. 


Exprpition acainst Sawra Fe.—The division of 
the invading army, which is assembling in the state 
of Missouri, and which is to be commanded by the 
old veteran offiger General Woot, intending to pro- 
ceed to Santa Fe and Upper California, is mustering 
with spirit and will soon be far upon their route.— 
The Missourians and We-iern Rangers mount 
at the first blast of the bugle, rifle in hand, bowie 
knife at the girdle, and revolving pistols in their 
holsters, demanding only to know who is to lead 
them on to the west. The first requisition for vo- 
Junteers for the expedition was deemed inadequate, 
and another regiment is called for. The frontier- 
men will have the whole of this frolic to themselves. 
We judge there will be very little fighting. 


ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 
Our information from the army on the Rio Grande 
is to the 6th instant. 
An expedition composed of four companies of the 
Isi infantry and some volunteers, altogether about 
500 men marched from Matamoros on the 5th inst., 
under command of Lieutenant Col. Wilson, towards 
Reinoso, a town situated about 60 miles above, 
upon the Rio Grande. From thence they designed 
to proceed to Camargo, 30 miles still further up. 
“The Corporal,” two of whose letters are inserted, 
writes to the New Orleans Bee on the 6th, from the 
camp opposite Matamoros. ‘The wet weather and 
heat of the sun have somewhat impaired the health 
of our army, though it may yet be considered good. 
The disease most prevalent is the diatrha@a, but J 
believe it is a milder state of the disease than gene- 
rally prevails in this climate and at this season of 
‘the year. To prevent the spread of this, the sur- 
geon of our regiment has protested aguinst the use 
of green corn, and accordingly our colonel has to- 
tally prohibited its admission in the lines. I assure 
ou there never was an action on the corn laws of 
gland that produced so much dissatisfaction as 
this direct prohibition of our military ruler. It was 
utterly out of the question to hold public meetings 
on the subject, and had they been held would have 
been of no avail, for our king rules without consult- 
ing ministers or parlament, when the health of th 
troops is brought in question.” | 
We are as ignorant here of our destination as you 
are, other than that we start up the rirer. Some 
are of the opinion that the army will be scattered 
and take and occupy posts on the river, while the 
larger portion seem sanguine that we march directly 
for Monterey, where the enemy's forces are concen- 
trating and fortifying themselves. Should the latter 
prophecy be verified, we will have warm work in 
reaching the point, as the sun is warmer in the 
prairies on the route than you can imagine. Mon- 
terey is ninety leagues from Matamoros, and eighty 
from the Rio Grande, and were it not that the rains 
keep the prairies pretty wet, it would be difficult for 
infantry io reach water when needed, and at easy 
marches.” i i 
Cuptain Stringer has established a post office al 
Matamoros, and demands his ten cents for postage 
on euere as if commissioned by postmaster Cave 
Johnson himself. A mail arrives daily. 
General Worth bad arrived. 
The last official intormution we have from Gen. 
Taylor is the following: 
Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Matamoros, June 3, 1846. 
Sin: I respectfully enclose herewith a field return 
of the forces iu and near Matamoros, both regular 
and volunteer. The corps known to have arrived 
at Point Isabel, of which no returns have yet been 
received, will carry the entire forces under my or- 
ders to nearly 8, O0 men. Jam necessarily detained 


at this point for want of suitable transportation to 
cerry on offensive operations. There is not a steam- 
boat at my command proper for the navigation of 
the Rio Grande, and without water transportation 
I consider it useless to attempt any extensive move 
ment. Measures have been taken to procure boats 
of suitable draft and description, and one or two 
may now be expected. In the meantime, I propose 
to push a battalion of infantry as far os Reinosa, 
and oceupy that town. For any operations in the 
direction of Monterey, it will be necessary to es- 
tablish a large depot at Camargo, which I shall lose 
no time in doing as soon as proper transports arrive, 
unless Í receive counter instruction {rom the depart- 
ment. 
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in the chaparral. They are s happy, almple people, 
whose sim seems to be to make provision for to-day, 
leaving to-morrow to look out for itself. All along 
the roac they were found waiting with milk, a sort 
of bread which they call tortillias, cheese, of 
maple sugar, and a sort of liquor resembling in looks 
and taste San Croix rum. We paid them liberally 
for all we obtained, which to them must have pre- 
sented o strong contrast to the Mexican soldiery, 
who spread dismay and devastation among their own 
people, wherever they go. It seems to have been 
the desire of every man in our ranks to make the 
line of disparity between the American and Mexi- 


io soldiers as palpable es possible, end the good ef. 


fect of such conduet, if not immediately developed, 


I trust the department will see that I could not will in the course of time be more apparent. Our 


possibly have anticipated the arrival of such heavy | march was very heavy, 
reinforcements from Louisiana as are now here, and | the Baritas, and some o 


on their way hither. Without large means of trans- 
portation, this force will embarrass rather than 
ſucilnste our operations. I cannot doubt that the 
department bm already given instructions based upon 
the change in our position since my first call for vo- 
lunteers. a 

Our last accounts of Arista, represent his force to 
be halted at Coma, an extensive hacienda on the 
Monterey road, about 100 miles from this point.— 
He has pickets covering the roads leading to Mata- 
moros, with a view to cut off all communication 
with the interior. The departmental authorities 
have issued a decree denouncing as traitors all who 
hold intercourse with us, or with those who do so.— 
I am, nevertheless, disposed to believe that in some 
quarters at least our presence is not unfavorably re- 
ceived. We have no intelligence from the city of 
Mexico. Ordnance stores, and other munitions of 
war, are continually discovered in the town. Five 
pieces of cannon, and a very large amount of balls, 
a and ammunition generally, have been brought 
to light. 

I am, sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 

AY 


Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. Army comd'g. 
To the Ansutanr Genera of the Army, 


‘ashington, D. C. 


Adding to the regulars and volunteers now or- 
dered towards California by the government, the 
several formidable expeditions that have started on 
their own hook, from various points of the west, and 
the many thousand Mormons now in the wilderness, 
(if they have not encountered the anti-Mormon 
corps that started with Ex- Governor Boggs of Mis- 
souri, somewhere beyond the limits of civil authori 
110 we say includimg all these, now actually upon 
their route for California, we judge that eleven 
points of the law are likely to be very soon settled— 
as to that region. * 

The United States troops that were stationed at 
Fort McHenry, under Lieut. Tompkins, have been 
ordered to New York to embark for Monterey, by 
way of Cape Horn. They will be apt to find a short- 
er route home, from thence. 

The route which Col. Kanurr, is about to take to 
Santa Fe will be through a country where supplies 
cannot be obtained, and a very large amount of 
stores, &c. will be required, all of which, however, 
it is stated. will be at Fort Leavenworth this week 
The expedition will take with it nearly u thousand 
mules for draught, several hundred horses, two hun- 
dred wagons, u large stock of cattle on foot, und 
other stores in proportion. 

That there are uncontrollable destinies, who can 
question? What power can arrest them? 


— — 


A correspondent of the N. Orleans Bee, over the 
signature of The Corporal,” writes— 

Matamoros, May 26, 1846. 

GENTLEMEN: Two days after I wrute you, we took 
up the line of march for this point, which we reach- 
edon the 25th. The country through which we 
passed was lovely in the extreme— being ss level as 
a bal l- room floor, and full uf lutle chaparrals and 
muskeet groves, Our road, though not exactly fol- 
lowing the meanderings of the liver, touched its 
barks often enough to obtain water every mile or 
two. Ihe citizens were friencly to us, and showed 
little displeasure at the invasion. In fact, some of 
them expressed their wish that the country should 
be governed by Americans or some other people, 
that would guarantee them a liberal and stable gov- 
ernment—sv much had they been annoyed by the in- 
ternal convulsions of theirown. At every house we 
found three or tour men, which induced me to be- 
lieve that the press gang hau met with poor success 
among them. ‘They say it is not their disposition to 
play the soldier at any uwe, particularly the present, 
aud when the cail is made for troops they leave their 
homes in possession of the women and find business 


Partieulorly the day we left 
our young men were ve 
much used up. Two from company A were so muc 
affected by the scorching sun as to be unable to pro- 
ceed further, and stopped at the house of a Mexican, 
where they received the utmost kindness and atten- 
tion during the night, and were furnished with horses 
in the morning to catch up wittr us. 

It was about 10 o'clock in the morning when we 
reached the town of Matamoros, though its white 
buildings, so different from those we passed on the 
route, had altracted the eye long before that time. 
There was something far more attractive to the eye 
than the white buildings of the town—something to 
aweken a thrill uf pleasure in the breast of the whole 
regiment—the Stripes und Stars were majestically 
floating in the breeze from the highest point in Ma- 
tamoros, and between the river and the town hun- 
dreds and hundreds of white tents were pitched in 
such admirable order as to induce the beholder to 
think it a great town. 


As we entered the town at the east end, thousands 
of people sallied out of their houses to look upon us, 
whose looks more bespoke a welcome to their own 
army than to that of the invaders. At many a half 
opened door or window was to be seen the head of a 
senora, whose timidity or modesty, 3 they al- 
low so little to the Mexicans,) forbade their emerg- 
ing into the streets. Some of these women are in- 
deed beautiful, though a great majority are indolent 
slovenly and destitute of that female delicacy which 
characterizes our own women. Their common dress 
is a white muslin skirt tied quite loosely around the 
body, without any bodice; their chemise being the 
only covering for their breast, in which they wear 
their jewelry and cross. I did not see one pair of 
stockings in all the town. From this style of dresse 
ing you will infer that pride of dress gives way o 
comfort and ease, and that, too, in a greater degree, 
than 1 think the largest liberty would warrant them 
in indulging in. | went into a house yesterday even- 
ing, occupied by an old man and two Mhughlers, both 
speaking a sufficiency of English to be understood. 
After being seated for a few moments, the eldest of 
the daughters went to the bed and brought to me a 
most lovely and interesting child, as white almost as 
any of our own people. She informed me that she 
was married about two years ago to a Texan prison- 
er, and that he had been killed whilst fighting under 
General Taylor. She spoke in the highest terms of 
her deceased lord, and seemed to worship bis image 
in’ the child. She is a lovely creature, and [ think 
deeply devoted to our cause. 


Matamoros is ə much handsomer place than I ex- 

ected to find it. Ii covers two miles square though 
Ey no means as compact as an American city—eve- 
ry house except those around the public square hav- 
ing a large garden attached. The houses in the bu- 
siness part of the town are built after the American 
fashion, though seldom exceeding two stories in 
height. All the windows to these zildings are gra- 
ted from top to bottom with iron vars, and half of 


the door only opens for admittance, which 


ives 
them the appearance of prisons more than N 
houses. The public square is in the centre of the 
town, and must have been leid off dy an American 
or European, for the Mexicans never eould have laid 
it out with such beauty and precision. On the four 
sides of the square the Kuuees are built close togeth- 
er, 28 in block, and are all of the same size and height 
with the exception of the cathedral, which, though 
unfinished, still towers above the others. In these 
houses are sold dry goods, groceries, and every kind 
of wares, with now and then sn exchange or coffees 
house. They ere principally occupied by Europe- 
ans, and you can hear French, Engtish, Spanish, and 
German spoken at the seme tine. After leaving the 
public square on either side, the houses decrease in 
size and beauty for two or three squares, when the 
small reed and thatched huts commence, and contin- 
ue to the extreme limtts of the place. l 5 
In walking through the streets, my. attention was 
atiracted to a house in the door of which stood oF 
leaned two half naked Mexicans, 20 wo begone as to 
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cause me to halt. On my nearing the door a most 
disagreeable stench almost induced me to bout- face. 
] mustered courage to enter the door. On the floor 
lying upon mats without covering, were near fifty. 

exicans, wounded in the late engagements, attend- 
ed by some 10 or 12 women. The smell of the place 
was insufferable, and I had to leave it. The next 
door was the same, and so on for about 20 houses. — 
A friend of mine called my attention to a room in 
which there were at leest forty of these miserable 
objects, and this room was scarcely 12 feet square. 
There was not positively room for the nurses to at- 
tend them. Some had lost a leg, others an arm, and 
some both legs and arms. 1 noticed one who will 
certainly get well, whose legs wore shot off within 
two or three inches above the knee, and he seemed 
to meto havea greater flow of spirits than some 
‘who had only flesh wounds. I said to him, that had 
his wounds been made by a Mexican shot he would 
bave been dead, to which he replied, the American 
shot was very good—no poisonous copper in them. 
One bad died just before J entered the room, and 
they were making preparations to carry him oul.— 
He had been shot in the mouth by a rifle ball which 

assed under the left ear, and he had lived from the 

th up to this time. There are between 350 and 400 
of these hort id objects in this place, and the sight of 
them would induce msny a stout heart to lement the 
horrors of war. These men give the number of 
killed and wounded on the 9th much greater than 
the Americans ever claimed—some say twelve hun- 
dred and some fifteen hundred, but enough of them. 


Lieut. Wells, of the spies, iuſormed me yesterday 
that General Arista had halted at the distance of 80 
miles from this place, and is receiving reinforcements 
quite briskly. Lieut. Wells with a few men follow- 
ed them 60 miles. The Mexicans say he (Arista) 
will certainly return and attack us at this place, but 
the best informed Americans entertain no such idea. 


If things are left to Taylor's discretion, he will 
march from this place to Monterey,—on this river— 
and if he does, the Mexicans will give him a hard 
sgbi—men will turn out to defend their homes and 
property in that section that we have never had to 
cope with yet—men, who when called on heretofore 
to put down rebellion or to invade Texas, have paid 
two or three dollars for a miserable substitute, will 
now take their rifles, and march to the field of fight; 
and these Rio Grande rancheros know bow to use 
the rifle too. From the manner in which they fought 
on the gib, you may safely infer that the fight will 
be a bard one. They will always manage to have 
two or three to one when they fight us and we look 
upon it as an equalizing thing, (you may think this 
boasting but it is an absolute fact.) 

An express was sent f rom this place to Washing- 
ton six days ago, and the general belief is, thal we 
will not move from here until advised by the govern- 
ment to that effect. lu such a case we will drill du- 
ring the iuterim, and make preparations for any con- 


tingency. : à : 

nue nited Sites Dragoons let yesterday, foc | bur, und burg, ai covered. with thors, and e 
Point Isabel, to get their horses shod; they are a fine closely entwined together by their respective branch- 
looking set of men and did much good service in the | es as to prevent the passage of anything through lar- 
the fehl. Iser than a wolf or hare. When they are in the 

Captain Walker, (I believe now a major, ) is here | course of a traveller he must travel around them, 
with bis men. He rode by our quarters yesterday | sometimes four or Give miles, before he can make 
on Tornado, the horse sent from New Orleans to half a mile on his route. In the middle of most of 
him. Tornado seems as fond of his backer as the 
backer does of him, and they were the observed of 
all observers. Walker's men say he bas but one 
fault and that is too brave for bis discretion. Capt. 
Price, also of the Texan Rangers, is here with a 
fine set of men, and 1s a rough customer for a Mexi- 
can to run against. Mojor Hays is occupying the 

t at San Antonio by I aylor's orders and will re- 
main there until we march. We were about issuing 
an Army Chronicle here, but before we could get 

ssion of the office, some one took it, and paid 
or agreed to pay the original owner for the use of it. 

Our troops are in excellent spirits and long for the 
moment which will place them face to face with the 
enemy. The two volunteer regiments from your ei- 
ty, are in particularly buoyant spirits, notwithstand- 
ing their fate beasy march, They have too much 
pride to complain. 

P. 8.—Since the commencement of my letter | 
have couversed with a gentleman of much intelli- 
gence, who informed me, that Gen. Taylor would 

itively cease offensive operations, until he heard 
fom Washington. He says that Matamoros was ta- 
ken without orders, as the commands were ompha- 
tically to act on the defensive, and not cross the riv- 
er under any pretence. He will aot be blamed ad- 
mitting he has overstepped his orders, for he has 
done some good service on the frontier. Uniess 
Ariata returng to Matamoros, there will be no fur- 
7” ther hostilities until Uncle Sam tells his sons to go 
abead. Yours, &c., THE CORPORAL. 


Camp opposite Matamoros, May 28th, 1846. 
(10 o'clock, A. M.) 


Gentiemew: From the date of this you will per- 
ceive that we are again on American ground, though 
within a stone’s throw of the enemy’s bank. Our 
stay on the Matamoras side of the Rio Grande was 
brief—too brief to satisfy the curious portion of our 
troops in the perambulations through the captured 
city. But I suppose it's all right; as the policy of 
our commander is to annoy the inhabitants of the 
place as little as possible. We are, however, allow- 
ed to cross the river occasionally, in small squads, 
and to remain for a portion of the day. When I say 
we, I mean the volunteer regiments, for a greater 
part of the regulars, with the Rangers and dragoons, 
e on the other side—dividing the troops on the two 
sides. 


One of the volunteers was found dead in the streets 
of Matamoros this morning, having been stabbed in 
the back, and another one is missing, supposed also 
to bave been murdered. A Spaniard or Mexican 
was found dead in his house this morning early, and 
his wife came to Taylor quarters, complained of 
the deed and pointed out the murderer. He was 
promptly arrested and placed under guard for trial. 

We have a regular mail arriving here every more 
ning from Point Isabel, which leaves again in the 
evening for the same place, which will afford me an 
opportunity of sending you something in the way of 
words or news every day ortwo. Yours, 

THE CORPORAL. 


THE BLOCKADE OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

The following leiter from Gen. Taylor to Gen. 
Arista, in reply to one from the latter remonstrating 
against the blockade of the Rio Grande, is worthy 
of being put on record among the materials for a fue 
ture history of the war. lt shows General Taylor 
not Jess skilled in the structure of despatches, than 
in the conduct ot ania j 

eadquurlers, army o 1 ; 

near Matamoros, ( Texas.) April N, 1846. 

Din. Í bave had the honor to receive your com- 
munication of this date, in which you complain of 
measures adopted by my order to close the mouth of 
the Rio Bravo against vessels bound to Matamoros, 
and in which you also advert to the case of two 
Mexicaas supposed to be detained as prisoners in 
this camp. 

After all that has passed since the American army 
approached the Rio Bravo, I am certainly surprised 
that you should complain of a measure which is no 
other than a natural result of the state of war so 
much insisted upon by the Mexican authorities as 
actually existing at this time. You will excuse me 
for recalling a few circumstances, to show that this 
state of war bas not been sought by the American 
army, but has been forced upon it, and that the ex- 
ercise of the rights incident to such a state, cannot 
be made a subject of complaint. 

On breaking up my camp at Corpus Christi, and 
moving forward with the army uoder my orders to 
oceupy the left bank of the Rio Bravo, it was m 
earnest desire io execute my instructions in a pac 
fic manner; to observe the utmost regard for the pere 
sonal rights of all citizens residing on the left bank 
of the river, and to take care that the religion and 
customs of the people should suffer no violation. 

With this view, and io quiet the minds of the in- 
habitants, I issued orders to the army, enjoining & 
strict observance of the rights and interests of all 
Mexicans residing on the river, and caused said or- 
ders to be translated into Spanish, and circulated ia 
the several towns on the Bravo. These orders an- 
nounced the spirit in which we proposed to occupy 
the country, and lam proud to say that up to this 
moment the same spirit has controlled the operations 
of the army. On reaching the Arroyo Colorado I 
was informed by a Mexican officer that the order ia 
question had been received at Matamoros, but was 
told at the same time that if I attempled to cross the 
river it would be regarded as a declaration of war. 
Again, on my march to Frontone I was met by a de- 
putation of the civil authorities of Matamoros, pro- 
testing against my occupation of a portion of the de- 
partment of Tamaulipas, and declaring that if the 
army was not at once withdrawn, wer would result. 
While tbis communication was in my hands, it was 
discovered that the village of Frontone had been set 
on fire and abandoned. i viewed this as a direct act 
of war, and informed the deputatien that their come 
munication wuuld be answered by me when opposite 
Matamoros, which was done in respectful terms. 

On reaching the river | despatched an officer, hi 
in rank, to convey to the commanding general in 
Matamoros the expression of my desire for amicable 
relations, and my willingness to leave open to the 
use of the citizens of Matamoros ibe port of Brassos 
Santiago until the question of boundary should be 
definitely settled. This officer received for reply, 
from the officer selected to confer with him, that 
my advance to the Rio Bravo was considered as a 
veritable act of war, and he was actually refused an 
interview with the American consul, in itself in- 
compatible wilh a state of peace. Notwithstanding 
these repeated assurances on the part of the Moxie 
cap authorities, and notwithstanding the most obvi- 
ous hostile preparations on the right bank of the 
river, accompanied by a rigid uou-intercourse, I 
carefully abstamed from any act of hostility—de- 
termined that the onus of producing an actual state 
of hostilities should not rest on me. Our relations 
remained in this state until I had the honor to re- 
ceive your note of the 12th inatant, in which you de- 
nounce war as the alternative of my remaining in 
this position. f 

As | could not, under my instructions, recede from 
my position, I accepted the alternative you offered, 


A company of regular troops are encamped on the 
public square to preserve order, as is also a compa- 
ny of Mexican citizens, whom the general has in- 
duced to organize to keep their own citizens under 
proper restrictions. You must not infer from this 
that the libesty of the Mexican citizens has been in 
any manner curtailed—it is not 80; for I myself, 
heard Gen. Taylor tell a citizen, (who complained 
of an injury received from one of his own ple,) 
that he did not, nor would not, exercise the least ei- 
vil jurisdiction over the place, but leave them to ad- 
minister their own affairs so long as it did not con- 
flict with his duty as commancer of an invading ar- 
my. , 
While at the headquarters, two Mexican womer 
came crying to the general and entreated him to re- 
lease their husbands, who were prisoners in the fort. 
He simply bade the interpreter tell them, he could 
not, and they went on their way, apparently not the 
least surprised at his refusal. A ranchero also want- 
ed the release of some servants, saying that bis cot- 
ton was full of grass, but his request mot the same 
success. 


Capt. Thornton, of the dragoons, whom, you will 
recollect, was sent out some time ago to take obser- 
vations, who charged the enemy, was defeated and 
taken prisoner, is still under arrest, and will shortly 
be tried for action without orders. It is not likely 
that anything will be done to bim more than cen- 
sure, if that. He is spoken of asa brave and wor 
thy officer. Lieut. Deas, was exchanged for, though 
he was sufferred to remain with the enemy as @ pun- 
ishment for his indiscretion. He was taken for a 
spy, and that was one reason why Gen. Taylor used 
no exertion to get him beck, thinking "twould be a 
bad precedent. No one thought him so, and attri- 
buted his singular conduct to a generous disposition 
to find out what had been the fate of Col. Cross. 


- Looking over the pepers received yesterday, | 
saw several attempts at a description of a chaparral, 
but all incorrect. It is a series of thickets of vari- 
ous sizes, from 100 yards to a mile through, with 


venjured for by those who are accustonied to its use 
and “know the ropes.” It was in one of these prai- 
ries where Captain Walker was first fired on in the 
commencement of the battles—the enemy had cut 
down the bushes and drawn a piece of artillery to 
its edge and planted it just as Walker emerged from 
the thicket by a mustang trail, on the other side. In 
the large thickets, a good woodsman can crawl ou 
his belly without coming in contact with the branch- 
es, and thus spproach near enough to ils outer edge 
to take a deliberate aim at an object in the prairie. 


Four o'clock, P. M.—lI ceased writing this morning, 
because 1 had nothing to write about; put by. deg 
ments and crossed the river in search of news. The 
first place 1 went to was Walker’s headquarters, a 

lace where all the news respecting the enemy is to 

e found. Walker with the greater part of his men 
are absent on a ranging or spying expedition, and 
when he returns he will advise us of the movements 
of Arista. so oa 


On the other side of the river the war bill has 
created quite an excitement, and the Mexicans look 
as though all hope of saving their country from be- 
ing overrun is lost. ` Fifty thousand men they think, 
or pretend to think, will ruin Mexico. Our soldiers 
too, seem cheered by the news, and anticipate a bril- 
liant termination to their campaign, W ich a few 
days ago they feared would end in smoke. 
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and made all my dispositions to meet it suitahly.— 
But, still willing to adopt milder mesures before 


— 
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the volunteers, and others to retire at once to Point 
label. but the general said, I will be at Fort Brown 


rocee ling to others, I contented myself, in the first | before night, of I live!” 


instance, with ordering a blockade of the mouth of 
the Rio Bravo, by the nava! force under my orders 
—a proceeding perfectly consonant with the state of 
war 20 often declared to exist, and which you ac- 
knowledge in your note of the 16th instant, relative 
to the late Colonel Cross. If this measure seem op- 
pressive, I wish it borne in mind that it has been 
forced upon me by the course you have seen fit to 
adopt. I have reported this blockade io my govern- 
ment, and shall not reinove it until | receive instruc- 
tions to that effect, unless indeed, yon desire an ar- 
mistioe, pending the final settlement of the question 
between the governments, or until war shall be for- 
mally declared by either, in which case J will cheer- 
fully open the river. In regard to the consequences 
you mention as resulting from a refusal to renove 
the blockade, I beg you to understan - that I am pre- 
pared fur them be they what they may. 

In regard to the particular vessels referred to in 
your communication, I have the bonor to advise you 
that, in pursuance of my orders, two American 
achnoners, bound to Matamoro<, were warned off on 
the 17th instant, when near the mouth of the river, 
and put to sea, returning probably to New Orleans. 
They were not seized, or their cargoes disturbed in 
any way, nor have they been in the harbor of Brazos 
Santiago to my knowlege. A Mexican schooner, 
understood to be the “Juniata,” was in or off that 
harbor when my instructions to blockade that river 
were issued, but was driven to sea in a gale, since 
which time I have no report concerning her. 
the receipt of your communication, I have learned 
that two persons sent (o the mouth of the river to 
procure information respecting this vessel, proceed 
ed thence to Brazos Santiazo, when they were taken 
up and detained by the officers in command, until 
my orders could be received. I shall order their 
immediate release. A letter from one of them to 
the Spanish vice consul is respectfully transmitted 
herewith. 


In relation to the two Mexicans said to have drift- 
ed down the river in a boat, and to be prisoners at 
this time in my camp, 1 have the pleasure to inform 
you that no such persons have been taken prisoners, 
or are now detained by my authority. ‘The boat in 
question was carried down empty by the current of 
the river, and drifted ashore near one of our pickets, 
and was secured by the guard. Some time after. 
ward an attempt was made to recover the boat under 
the cover of the darkness; the individuals concerned 
were hailed by the guard, and failing to answer, 
were fired upon as a matter of course. What be- 
came of them is not known, as no trace of them 
could be discovered on the following morninz.— 
The officer of, the Mexican guard directly opposite 
was informed the next day that the boat would be 
returned on proper application to me, and I have 
now only to repeat that assurance. 

In conclusion, I take leave to state that I consider 
the tone of your communication highly exceptiona- 
ble, where you stigmatize the movements of the ar 
my under my orders as ‘marked with the seal of 
universal reprobation.” You must be aware that 
such language is not respectful iv: itself either to me 
or my government; and while I observe in my own 
correspondence the courtesy dus to your high posi 
tion and to the magnitude of the interests with which 
we are respectively charged, l shail expect the same 
in return. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR, 

Brevet brig. gen. U. S army. commanding. 
Senor Gen. I. Peoro pe Ampupta, 
Commanding in Mulamoros. 


INCIDENTS OF THE BATTLE FIELD. The New Or- 


leans Deita, of the 9th. contains a tong and interest - 


ing letter froin Point Isabel, May 20th. After speak - 
ing of the battle of the Sth, the writer says: | 

“The first care of general Taylor was to visit the 
wounded and see that every comfort was supplied 
the constant and weil directed energies of ine medi- 
cal department left but little fur him to do, every 
one, whether officer or soldier, bad been attended 
with unwavering care and watchfuluess. The troops 
having paitaken of their meal, the order wus given 
to get tne command under arms. General Taylor 
here sommoned a council of war, composed ul the 
heads of the Giflerent commands, in ail ihirteen, ex- 
cluding the commander in ciel, “The general, after 
returning thauks fur their support and bravery on ihe 
8.b, and wishing to be advised ss to what they 
thought best to be done, calle! un each to give his 
Opinion. twas then ascertamed that but four oul 
vt tine thistecu Were th iator ol GOING AHEAD, thc 
Other vicero Compusing ibe Couns vuied, sumo tu 


Since 
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He ad le: 

“Those who voted for going ahead. as they watch- 
ed the countenance of the general, might have seen 
the smile of approbation that lighted up the old man's 
honest face at the moment, though he bowed with 
respect to the opinions of those who differed from 
him, and in saying engrave on the sacred banner of the 
stars and stripes the names of Taylor, McIntosh, Mor- 
ris, Scott and Duncan, I mean no reflection upon 
those who voted against them—they were men tried 
in many a fiel before, and their deeds on that day 
proved them equal to the best. 

“Lieut. Ridgely, who was entitled to a vote in the 
counril, was at the time in attendance on the lament- 
ed Ringgold, and therefore had no voice in the mat- 
ter, bnt as he galloped up to the battery, on returning 
from his visit to the major, some one said: ‘Ridgely, 
were you at the council?’ he replied, no, I did not 
know that one had been called, but | hope old Zach 
will go ahead and bring the matler to close quar- 
ters.’ 77 

A full account of the battle is now given, and 
ample justice is done to the brave men who partici. 
pated in the struggle. Alluding to tthe charge of May. 
the writer sass: 

“The enemy again wavered. Gen. Taylor or- 
dered captain May to charge their battery, and on 
he started; but on reaching the point of the road 
where he would have been discovered by the enemy, 
he was stopped by Ridgely, who told him that the 
enemy had just loaded their pieces, and if he charg- 
ed then, he would be swept away. Stop.“ says 
Ridgely, “until 1 draw their fire; when he de- 
liderately fired each gun; so terrible was the effec: 
of the grape, that the Mexicans poured their fire 
upon his piece, and then May charged like a bullet, 
drove off their cannoniers, took La Vega prisoner, 
and retreated. Here lieut. Inge, a noble, gallant 
soldier, charging at the head of the squadron, was 
killed and stripped. Lieut. Sacket than whom there 
is no better officer, had his horse shot under him, 
and was pitched foremost into the pond, rose again, 
covered with mud and water, and escaped. The 
1 suffered very much. I am sure Charley 
May feels grateful to Ridgely for his cool judgment 
and timely advice. Had he charged on the battery, 
loaded with grape as it was, I do not believe lie 
would have saved a man.” 

The letter thus concludes: — 

returned shortly to the camp and found that our 
troops were resting immediately on the battle ground. 
Alas! what a sad picture presented itself; around 
were lying heaps of dead, dying and disabled men— 
the sigh, the groan, ihe shrek of agony, filled the 
air, whilst the eye could not rest upon spot but it met 


with a head. a leg, an arm, a body cut off by the] f 


waist, or the more fortunate dead, who had received 
their death wound from the rifle or musket. 


“Now, my dear sir, how can | describe to you the 
personal acts of bravery—not only in one instance 
but in twenty—and not simply by the officer, but by 
the common soldier. The whole battle was fought 
by individual squads, led sometimes by an offi:er 
and frequently by the non-commissioned officer. | 
could nut say too much for every manengaged. So 
eager were our men ior the fight that I cannot bei- 
ter describe their enthusiasm than to give you the 


idea that struck me it was this: Every man, officer 


and soldier see „ed impressed with the idea that 
there was but a given quantity of fighting to be had— 
not enough for every man to have his fill of it—and, 
therefore, it became every one to get What he could 
as soon as possible. 


instances there were where one man in charging 


upon their batteries leaped astride their pieces and 
holding on with one haud beat off the gunners with 
their swords, and were there cut down. 


„An instance occurred when in a charge upon a 


piece leut. Jordon was attacked by 2 Mexicans and 


ba) onetted in two places, when lieut. Lincoln of the 
Sin, rushed up and with his own sabre made perfect 
wince meat of the (wo. Again, when Ridgely charg- 
ed with bis battery across the ravine, aud was stand- 
ing at one of his pieces, he was charged on by three 


Lancers, he mounted his horse and drove them off 


with his own sabre. But at would take a volume tu 
recite the whole, snd | am sure that in gen. Taytor’> 
detailed repert ali will uppear—the fact is every 
man was a bero.. If i may say, without doing in- 
Justice lo any party, to which arm the most credii 
i» gue, | wouid say the artillery under Ridgely, and 
the regiments of infantry, particularly the eighth 
and Sth, ‘The chaige of May's squadron was a gul- 
iant (hing; iis sucess, HUWeveEr, vas attributable tu 
„ tis willingness to 
cee lic uie ul ihe Laliciics, when it was believ- 


entrench where they wore and await the assistance of | ed sufficient to sweep whole squadrons—not to say 
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but that May would just as leave have charged on 
the loaded gun a3 on the empty one—he is a brave, 
gallant and efficient officer.” 


A letter from Point Isabel, dated June 2, to the 
New Orleans Picayune, contains the following in- 
teresting narcalive: 

“( lefe Matamoros yesterday morning, in company 
with captains Ramsay and Hardee, and four dra- 
goons, and on the route to this place had another 
view of the two battle grounds. Resaca de la Paling 
battle ground is covered with the graves of our fal- 
len countrymen, who fell, many of them, fighting 
hand to hand with the enemy. Terrihly were they 
avenged, however, on the spot, for their antagonists 
are buried around them by hundreds. I was shown 
one grave, near the spot where the brave Cochrane 
is interred, in which some eight Mexicans are said 
to have been placed, and there are many more which 
contain a score or two each of the slaughtered foe, 
The grave of pour znge was pointed out to me. It 
is near where one of the enemy's batteries was past- 
ed. It was with feelings of deep sadness that | re- 
called to mind the aad virtues of this gallant and 
noble-hearted officer. He had left a young wile ia 
Baltimore, and had arrived at Point Isabel witha 
body of recruits, just in tine to march with general 
Taylor; had distinguished himself in both battles by 
his heroic bearing, and fell at the moment when that 
brilliant victory, to which he contributed so largely, 
was about tu declare itself in favor of our arms.— 
Mexican caps and remnants of their clothing are 
scattered here and there over the battle ground, and 
the whole field is dotted with marks of the enemy's 
camp fires. itis a wild looking place, and so ad- 
vantageous was the position of the enemy, that it 
will ever remain a wonder to me that our tittle army 
was not entirely cut to oieces by their greatly zu- 
perior force. Over a great portion of the ground on 
which our army prepared to attack them, the thickets 
are so dense that a dog would find it difficult to pe- 
netrate them. The men actually pushed each other 
through these thickets, und were divided iato small 
squads of three to six. 


The Palo Alto battle field, on this side, near the 
edge of the chaparrals, is an open prairie, quite level, 
and a most maguificent place for the meeting of two 
armies. The positions of the Mexican lines were 
pointed out to ine, and we rode over a part of the 
tield where the battle raged tne hottest. They are 
represented as having pre-ented a very warike as 
well as wild and picturesque appearance as our 
troops approached them; their compact lines extend- 
ing Irom an elevated puiat of chaparrals on their 
right, abuut a mile; their left extending across the 
road near its entrance to the pass. I visited the place 
where some of their heavy artillery opened upon our 
army, and against which our two 13-pounders were 
ora time ditected. Convincing evidences of the 
skill with which our artillery was used against thew 
was still perceptible upon that part of the field; for 
although. they were permitted to bury their dead, 
aod afterwards returned in numbers and spent con- 
siderable time in that employment, I counted some 
thirty dead bodies, stretched out as they fell, in that 
Immediate vicinity. 


Some had been nearly severed in two by cannon 
ball, others had lust a part of the head, both lege, a 
shoulder, or the whole stom&ch, Of many of them 
nothing but the bones, encased in uniform, was left; 
whilst others had been transformed into mummies, 
and retained the expression of countenauce which 
their death agunies had stamped upon them. Que 
man who had been shot between the hips with a large 
ball, lay doubled up as he fell, with his hands ex- 
tended and his lace downward between his kuees.— 
Anuther whose shoulders and back were shot away, 
seemed to have died in the act of uttering a cry of 
horror. Dead horses were scattered about in every 
direction, and the buzzards aud wild dogs were fat- 
tening upon the carrion. 

During wy stay with the army near Matamoros, 
nothing of consequence eccurred. Runor is always 
busy enough, spreading ridiculous tales from one en. 
campment to another, and the wags and ‘green uns, 
and literary aspirants, have no doubt kept the news- 
papers abundantly supplied witb this species of “ame 
portant news.” There is uo probability of the army 
moving from its present position for a month at least. 
‘This you will have heard betore this reaches you, 
ruin intelligent officers, one of hin has sent to pro- 
cure boats, &c. for the transportation of supplies up 
the Rio Grande. In the mean time the volunteers 
will ve drilled, and those who are not at Matamuras 
with thuse who may arrive here, will be sent to Bu- 
rita, io remain until their services may be needed. 

‘There are now about four thousand volunteers out 
here. Su fur as Í have been able to learo, their health 
i» guud, anu they are duing very well in the way of 
drill and discipline. 


`N 
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We had another heavy wind last night, which like 
the recent gale, overthrew many of the tents. The 
tent in which I slept, in the 2d dragoon camp, was 
stripped from over us as if it had been a sheet of 
tissue paper, and the way the lighter articles of our 
wardrobe danced about the prairie was quite uncom- 
fortable to behold, especially to me, who gave chase 
to a portion of them. 

It was stated at Matamoros, and general believed, 
before I left, that a proclamation had heen received 
from some high functionary, declaring that any Mex- 
ican citizen who should hold communication with 
persons ingen. Taylor's army, would be punished as 
traitors, and any Mexican citizen who should hold 
communication with those who held communication 
with our troops should likewise be punished as tras- 
tors! 


Heap QUARTERS or THE Arnmy.—Generat ORDERS, 
No. 15.—Adjutant General's Office, Washington May 
29, 1846. 

1. Instructions have already been given to Briga- 
dier General Wool, and through him to several offi- 
cers placed at his disposition, for the early inspection 
and muster into service of the U. States, of the quotas 
of twelve month volunteers who have been called for 
by the President of the United States, from Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
and who may present themselves, for acceptance, un- 
der that call, at the rendezvous of those States res- 
pectively. 

2. Instructions have also been given to other offi- 
cers of the Army to inspect and muster the quotas, 
called for in like manner, from Georgia, Alabama, 
and Arkansas. 

3. As soon as inspected and mustered, as above, 
the several regiments and battalions of horse and foot 
will, without delay, be put on route, as follows: 

4. The regements of cavalry or mounted men cal- 
led for from Kentucky and Tennesee, will from their 
respective state rendezvous, take up their lines of 
march by the best routes, via Memphis, Little Rock 
on the Arkansas, Fulton, on the Red river, and Rob- 
bins Ferry on the Trinity river, upon San Antonio de 
Bexar, Texas. The regement of cavalry or mounted 
men, called from Arkansas, will from its state-ren- 
dezvous,(say) Washington, take the same route to 
San Antonio de Bexar. 6 

5. Excepting one Regiment of the Kentucky and 
one of the Illinois quotas of foot to which Brigadier 
General Wool is charged with giving different routes, 
and also excepting the Arkansas battalion which will 
receive instructions through Brevet Brigadier Gene- 
ral Arbuckle, all the other regiments and battalions of 
volunteer infantry or rifle called for, from the said 
States, will be embarked at the nearest navigable 
points to their respective state-rendezvous, and thence 


proceed by water, with or without transhipments at 


Mobile or New Orleans, to Point Isabel or Brassos 
Santiago, Texas, where, like the troops ordered at San 
Antonio de Bexar, the whole will come under the or- 
ders of the general officer in the chief command of the 
U. States land forces operating against Mexico. 

6. The chiefs of the general staff ofthe army, at 
this place, will each, in what toncerns his department 
charge himself, through his subordinates, with sup- 
plying the said volunteers(horse and foot)the neces- 


sary arms, accoutrements, ammunition, knapsacks, |. 


havresacks, canteens, (for water) camp equipage, sub- 
sistence, medicines, hospital stores, and means of trans- 
portation, by land and water, according to routes and 
destination, and according to law and regulations. 
By command of Major General Scott. 
R. Jones, Adjutant General. 


Merican account of the Battles of the 8th and 9th.— 
We find the following translation of an interesting 
Mexican document in the Union: 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Department of Tamauli- 
pas, to the troops under his command: a 

Fellow Soldiers: The afternoon of the 8th of this 
month, our brothers of Matamoras have fought with 
intrepidity and enthusiasm in the Tunque del Ramertno; 
on the 9th they charged again with the same ardor.— 
But fate has not crowned our efforts; the enemy pass- 
ed from the fort, favoured by the dense smoke of a 
wood on fire, which protected them from our shot; 
thus have our enemies escaped! 

Soldiers: another time we shall conquer; such is 
the fate of war, a defeat to-day and glory to-morrow; 
that glory which shall be ours at the end of this holy 
struggle. The God of battles is trying, our valor, 
but he has not abandoned us; we know how to conquer 
and we know how to suffer. 


Soldiers; the lamentation of the soldier for the 
companion who dies on the field of battle ought to 
be ashot well aimed at the enemy. Those are the 
tears which our brothers require of our love. Their 
tomb must be raised in the American camp. The 
corpses of the Yankees ought to form their mausole- 
ums. 

Soldiers: if we have lost some of our brothers, the 
glory will be greater, there will be fewer conquerors; 
it is not the number which gives victory There were 
but three hundred Spartans, and the powerful Xerx- 
es did not cross the Thermopyle. The celebrated 
army of the great Napoleon perished in Spain at the 
hands of a defenceless people. but they were free and 
intrepid, and were fighting for their liberiy. 

Fellow-soldiers: shall we do less than they did: 
We are fighting for our liberty, our religion, our coun- 
try, our cradles, our graves. Let him who does not 
wish to die a traitor, him who wishes to deserve the 
tears of his children, let him take breath and sustain 
his courage; he must not faint, he must not fear, but 
what have wetofear’ The heart tells us that in it 


we shall find all that is requisite, and our hearts we 


will oppose to the epemy. 

Soldiers: vengeance for our brothers! glory for our 
children! hgnor forour country. 

Wedefend those cherished feelings. Do not fear— 
I swear to you that if the day be a laborious one, our 
glory will be sweeter; but glory we will have, and 
your general and companion will attain it with your 
loyalty and valor. 

Anastasio Pan nODE 
, Tampico, May 13th, 1846. 
MEXICAN FORCE IN THE ACTIONS OF 
THE EIGHTH AND NINTH Mar. 

The official of General Arista, under date of Mata- 
moras, May 14, 1846, published in the government 
Diario of May 25th, atthe city of Mexico, show clear- 
ly, so far as they can be relied upon, that the Mexi- 


can force amounted to very nearly, if not quite, 5,000 


men. It says:— 
“The file of documents contained in No. 1 will 
make known to your excellency our mumber of killed 


and wounded, and of the dispersed who have not yet 
presented themselves, and that the corps of the army 
are reunited, forming a total of 4,000 men, including 
the prisoners received in exchange, and exclusive of 
the numerous reinforcements, whose reports have not 
yet come in at the moment when this express is des- 


patched.” 
1 Action of the 8th. i 
Killed—Officers 4, non-eom. do and privates. 98 
Wounded—Officers l 1 ,non-com. do and privates. 116 
Disperied— Non com. officers and privates 26 


240 
Actions of the Oth. 
Killed-Officers 6, non-com. do and privates. 154 
Wounded—Officers 23, non- com. do and privates. 205 
Dispersed—Officers 3, non- com. do and privates 156 
| . —51 


755 


i [Union.— 


NatioxaL Miurrary Rourz rrom Matamoros 
= Monrerer anv Sartitto, Mexican REPUBLIC. 
We publish says the Washington Union, with 
great pleasure, the following description of the na- 
tional route towards the city of Mexico. It is drawn 
up by a gentleman who is perfectly familiar with the 
localities he mentions: l 
From Matamoras to Guadaloupe village. This 
village contains about 200 souls; herdsmen and farm- 
ers, grazing and water abundant—3 leagues. 


TO 


265 


— 
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some three leagues above, from Matamoros, not to 
draw over 6 feet of water, on account of bars; there 
is considerable trade here in cattle from the neigh- 
boring ranchos; there is a ford some 40 miles up- 
stream; but very boggy and bad. 

To El Guardado, village of 500 souls; good road, 
good pasture, well-stocked; wood and water; 3 leagues. 

To Mier, village of 800 souls; everything scarce— 
From Matamoras to this you are never 1 1-2 miles 
from the Rio Grande; but now leave the river nearly 
a west course—6 leagues. — 

To Passa La Plaquache river, which is uninhabited, 
the river about 40 feet wide, but deep and muddy; 
good pasture—/ leagues. 

To Aqua Lejos, village of 1,500 inhabitants; abun- 
dance of all things necessary—5 leagues. 

To Seralvo, village of 1,200 souls; wood, water, 
pasture; and provisions abundant. Here are several 
silver mines, badly worked—6 leagues. 

To Creiso, ranchito of 100 souls; wood, water, and, 
pasture—3 leagues. 

To Papa Gallos Rancho, 100 souls; meat and corn, 


wood and water —7 leagues, 


To Ramos Rancho, 100 souls; meat and corn, 
wood and water—4 leagues. l 

To Aqua Frio, village of 400 souls, good pasture— 
8 leagues. 

To Marina, village of 1,000 souls; abundance—5 
leagues: 

To Monterey city, 12,000 souls—8 leagues. 


This last eight leagues has many ranchos and sugar- 
cane farms on and off the road. A fine stream of 
pure mountain water runs through the city; well- 
paved streets, and mostly one story buildings; lies at 
the foot of the trade-land. From Matamoros to this, 
by government measure, is 100 leagues castillanos.— 
Here the mountains become lofty and abrupt; the 
road, now all up-hill, dry and broad, winding through 
the canones up to the next village, called—3 leagues. 

Santa Clara, which contains 400 souls, farmers. 
The road to Tampico forks off here, or in the city of 
Monterey; water by the road side, but no wood; coun- 
try steril, to the vicinity of the La Renconada Ha- 
cienda, which is—6 leagues. 

Here are abundance of provisions and a fine stream 
of water. The mountains here precipitate themselves 
like curtains, A determined enemy could make a 
strong resistance here; long 18-pounders would soon 
clear the track. The road is wide and good for 
artillery; the face of the lands here is very broken 
and covered with the prickly pear and dwarf bayonet 
plant; soldiers on fodt should have on good boots.— 
From this place the road is bad, steep, and very 
fatiguing; country dry and barren to Los Muestos, a 
poor rancho, distant, ascending more rapidly over a 
bad road—3 leagucs. 

To Oja Caliente, which is hot water spring—2 
leagues. . 

To Santa Maria Hacienda—5 leagues. 

You are now ascending on plains very broad.— 
This estate is very large, produces abundance of 
wheat, and corn, and barley, well watered, about 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea, latitude 26— 
has some 600 souls. 

To the Capilleanea village, 2,000 souls, is 5 leagues. 

Scattered along the road, the water now generally 
is brackish. 

To Saltillo city, of 12,000 souls, all dishonest- 
rascals, notorious robbers and petty thieves; water 
from springs in abundance; the country yields abund 
ance of wheat, corn, and barley; extensive grazing 
estates in the vicinity. Horses, mules, sheep, goats, 
in abundance and cheap. From this leads off the 


From Guadalupe to the Rancho Ensenada—wood, great roads to Mexico, and to the west and south. 


water, and pasture, gocd—/ leagues. 

From Ensenada to the village of Reynoa, situated 
on a high rocky hill; has 2,000 souls, mostly herds- 
men of black cattle—8 leagues. ~ 5 

To Las Morillos Rancho—of cattle, wood, water, 
and grazing fine—3 leagues, - 

To Reynosa Viego—500 souls; 
far leagues. 


corn and stock 


From this to the city of Mexico is 300 leagues. 
Yours, truly, ALMY. 


a 


MOVEMENTS or THE ENEMY. A traveller from Tampi- 
eo met a gyvernmeut courier between that place and 
Victoria about ten days ayo, hunting for the Mexican 
army, fur whom he bore orders, he said, to retreat upon 
Tampico. ‘This would seem to indicate that the govern. 


ment consider the day as definnively lost in this quarter, 
or were unable to reinforce their army sufficiently to 
enable it to stand another battle, and were coltecting its 
N for the defence of Vera Cruz. 

he port of ‘Tampico was not blockaded, he states, 
as vessels were entering and departing, though an Ames 
rican sloop of war—the St. M Mr. 


To Tipiaquaje farm. . To the right-hand road, two 
miles off, is a village called Las Cuevas, of 300 souls; 
has abundance of corn, meat, and water—5 leagues. 

To Camargo, village of 3,000 souls, on the St. 
John’s river, | mile from the mouth that empties into 55 
the Rio Grande 5 leagues. Schaizell and the o'her Arie rice , wha wanes rudely 
Here the road continues on the otherside of St. driven from Matamoros by Ampudia, had reached 
John's river, which is 150 yards wide, has 10 feet Tampico in safety, though shaken in heaith by their 
of water at its month, bank steep, they ferry across in forced jou: ney of three hundred miles. They took ship- 


| flat-boats. Steamboats can ascend up to this, and 19 ate ult. for this place, where they may be 
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In order that friends abroad may not be apprehensive 
as to the troops stationed here suffering for the absolute 
necessaries of life, we will inform them that of all things 
necessary to subsist so large a body, there is sufficiency, 
and to spare; besides scarcely any of the delicacies 
which our southern cities present but what can be ob- 
tained here in abundance. Eggs, milk, poultry, fresh 
beef, and a variety of vegetables are constantly huck- 
aiered round by the Mexicans among our troops, and 
though the rates they im upon us are rather exor- 
bitant, they are cheerfully paid, as an inducement for 
them lo continue their supplies. Coffee and eating haus- 
es under the supervision of Americans, are becoming 
numerous throughout the eit; and taking all things to- 
geli baring the fleas—Matamoroe is no bad place 
to live in. 


Gen. Ampupia. Wo are compelled to cut down some- 
what an article upon this Mexican brave:—An amusing 
story is told by a ranchero’s wife of the haste and ire- 
pidation in which he crossed the river on the afternoon 
of the 9:h of May—a day likely to be remembered in 
his calendar. The good woman says that Ampudia 
came ta her house soun after the firing commenced, 
at full speed and alone, and begged her husband like a 
hound to cross him over the river before those shouting 
devils, the Americans, could overtake him. The poor 
husbandmon complied and ferried the poor, creat-fallen, 


terror-stricken hero across; but he had no svoner laud- | K 


ed and placed the broad river between himself and his 
pursuers, than he became the haughty, supercilious Gen. 
Ampudia again, and ordered his preserver to play lac- 
quey and groom to himself and horse. * * * * 


He is notorious in this city fur his meanness in pecu. 
niary matters, especially in swindling the people fror 
whom he hired the furniture of his house, since his last 
arrival—and for his culd-blooded cruelty to our cunsul, 
Mr. Schutzell, a man near 70 years of age, whom he or- 
dered to leave the place, under a guard, fur the interior, 
in such haste as to compel the old man to go on foot, 
and sleep the first night in the open air, in a severe 
norther. He is also remembered as the first man from 
the field of battle, who, as an apology for his own cow- 
ardice, swore that the entire Mexican army was destroy- 
ed. One of the many rumors afloat is, that Ampudia 
has charged Arista with treachery—with having sold the 
urmy to the Americans. A hard birgain, indeed, to 
Arista, for his only pay was cannon balls and cold steel. 
Ampudia says further, that he would have wun the day 
had he had the cominand. The lying braggart—the 
inan who ran at the first volley, when second in com- 
mand, to talk of what he would have done as chief. 


Arista's retreat will doubtless continue to the moun- 
tains. After losing the day with five to one at Palu Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, it is not likely he will make 
another stand on the plains. Gen. Taylor takes the 
field with so overwhelming a force, and so admirabl 
equipped in that terrrible arm the light artillery, that it 
would be madness in the enemy to fight again, where 
defeat would be certain and retreat impossible. Mon- 
terey is ihe first pusition of any natufal strength, and ii 
also commands the entrance to the mountain pass to 
Salullo. It is there, in all probability, that Arista will 
make his great effort, which the importance of the ob- 
ject, his wounded pride, aud the advantages of the 
ground, will all conspire to make a brilliant but a bloody 
day in the histury of this war. 


We understand that Canales is at Olmitos Rancho, 
five leagues on this side of Reynosa, lev ving contribu- 
tious upon the people, and plundering the: of all their 
mules and other tnoveable property. He has clused the 
road an‘! intercepts all communication from this direc 
tion, treating all those who are suspected of coming 
from this place with tho greatest harshness. 

The steamboat Neva eutered the river last week and 
caine up to this place. She found five feet of water at 
F bar, and five feet scant in the shallowest places iu · 
side. 


THE ARMY IN TEXAS. 


From the Southern Quarterly Review. ~ 

A military expedition has been recentiy sent out 
solely under the direction and control of the chief of 
the war department, as the commanding general was set 
aside. With an overfluwing treasury, with arsenals 
teeming with ars of every description, with an ex- 
perienced and energetic officer to carry out his mi- 
nutest instructions, with disciplined soldiers ready to 
follow their officer even to inevitable destruction, 
and last, though not least, with the warnings of the 
past, surely we might have reasonably expected from 
the secretary a faultless combination of excellence in 
the outfit, skill in the plan, and efficiency in the con- 
duct of this campaign. We propose an impartial re- 
view of this campaign, from its commencement un- 


til the present moment, and though truth will compel 


us» to be unsparing of censure, yet it will be given 
with reluctance, and only from the sincere hope, that 
the exposure of past mismanagement may prevent 
their recurrence. 

In the spring of 1844, pending the negotiation for 
the annexation of Texas, two regiments of infantry, 
and one of dragoons, constituting a Corps of observa- 
tion, were concentrated near the Sabine. The com- 
mand of this corps or army, was entrusted to General 


Taylor, a veteran officer, distinguished for his gal- 
lantry on many a bloody field, and for his enduring 
constancy on many an arduous campaign. He was 
instructed, in general terms, to protect Texas from 
Mexican invasion during the negotiation, and, for 
this purpose, was vested with large definite and dis- 
cretionary powers, such as are not even granted to 
the commander-in-chief, but upon extraordinary oc- 
casions. In fact, so unbounded wes the confidence 
reposed, that, as the opposition presses complained, 
the war making power was delegated to a subordinate 
officer of our petty army. But ample as were his 
powers, by some strong fatuity, Gen. Taylor was not 
authorized to make any exploration of the country 
with whose defence he was entrusted, nor any survey 
of its coasts, bays, barbors, inlets, etc. And this 
country was Texas, concerning which, there were 
ten thousand contradictory statements, and absulute- 
ly no reliable information whetever,—the Utopian 
dreamer and interested speculator representing it as 
the El Dorodo of hope, the land of promise,—the 
disappointed settler as a timberless waste, fit only 
for the wild horse of the desert, and the gaunt wolf 
of the prairie. Time rolled on; the senate, in their 
wisdom refused to add another brilliant star to our 
lorious constellation. The “Tyler treaty’ was re- 
jected, but “ihe army of observation” wag still left 
on the banks of the Sabine to inhale noxious yapors, 
and broil beneath a tropical sun, poorly sheltered by 
wretched huts and tents. Forgotten by all their 
friends, the devoted little corps awaited, with anxie- 
ty, the result of the stormy presidential contest, 
upon which their subsequent movements depended. 
A recent historian assures us, that democracies have 
a liquorish appetite for the acquisition of territory. 
In this instance, Mr. Allison’s assertion proved an 
“axiomatic fact,” as a Georgia member says. “The 
sovereigns” of our vast republic declared that they 
had not breathing space, and would have more, and, 
adopting the rallying cry of Texas and Oregon,” 
elected, by an overwhelming majority, the more ter- 
ritory candidate. Of course, the first measures of the 
new administration were directed to regain, if possi- 
ble, the rejected prize. The previous inatructions to 
our Charge to “the republic of the Jone star” were 
renewed. He was “to make liberal offers, to pro- 
mise a large and splendidly appointed army for the 
protection of the frontier, against the depredations of 
the marauding Mexicans,” etc. Won by his over- 
lure, the Texans had once more consented to unite 
their destinies with the great American people. H 
remained for the new administration to make 
those pledges. In compliance with our Charge's 
promise, the “army of observation,” augmented by 
one artillery company from Charleston harbor, S. C., 
was ordered to the southern frontier of Texas in 
midsummer, 1845. The large“ army, promised by 
our Charge, consisted then but of two regiments of 
infantry, one of dragoons, and a single company of 
artillery, in all fifteen hundred men. The authori 
ties at Washington thought that there would be an 
immense sacrifice of life among troops sent upon an 
active campaign, to a tropical region in the month of 
July. They therefore ordered out the minimum 
force, which they deemed competent to guard the 
Texas frontier until time for the winter operatiuns to 
begin. 
forlorn hope, the advance guard,—to perish by disease 
or the sword of the enemy. To conceal its weak- 
ness, the pioneer detachment was baptised with the 
sounding title of “army of occupation,” and it was 
pomponsij announced that a magnificent corps of artil · 
ery was one of the elements of this army. But the 
Texas army was not only to be large,“ but “splen- 
didly appointed,” also. Let us examine its splendid 
appointments. ö 


The dragoon regiment had just been formed from 
a rifle corps, half of the men were raw, undisci- 
plined recruits, many unable to ride; their horses re- 
cently purchased, were small, weak, and undrilled. 
The infantry regiments were enfeebled by their long 
exposure,.in miserable tents, to the withering heat 
and drenching rains of a low southern latitude. The 
artillery were without their guns. Such was the “splen- 
didly appointed“ army sent to a. distant frontier, to 
repel the invasion of a country numbering nine mwil- 
lions of inhabitants! But, although the army was 
small and inefficient, yet, doubtless, the plan of the 
campaign was masterly and ably executed under the 
auspices of Secretary Marcy, a hero of the last war, 
and a man of a lofty order of intellect. We will 
see. In tbe latter part of June, 1845, an ertillery 
company, equipped as infantry, at Fort Muultrie, 
Charleston, S. C., was ordered to New Orleans, there 
to receive further orders. This company, armed only 
with muskets, sailed from Charleston on the 26th of 
June; neither (fficers nor men haviug the remotest 
idea of the nature of the orders awaiting them in 
New Orleans. On their arrival in that city, the 19th 
July, they found that though ignorant themselves of 


The army of observation“ was then the 
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their ultimate destination, the whole army, and all 
their citizens curious about military movements, had 
known it almost from the moment of their embarka- 
tion at Charleston. The expected instructions to the 
lieutenant commanding, informed him that his com- 
pany was to be mounted and equipped, as flying ar- 
tillery, for the Texan campaign under Gen. Taylor; 
that horses would be sent him, and a battery for his 
use sbipped from New York for New Orleans, upon 
the arrival of which, he was ordered to proceed with 
it to join Gen. Taylor at the mouth of the Sabine.— 
As the age of giants, as well as that of chivalry, is 
gone, it would have been a serious undertaking for 
the company, unprovided with horses, to have drags 
ged their cannon by hand through the marshes of 
Louisiana. Fortunately for them, they found Gen. 
Taylor in the crescent city, with a brigade of infan- 
try, (the 3d and 4th regiments,) ready to embark for 
Aransas bay, Texas, without having the slightest in- 
tention of approaching within two hundred miles of 
the Sabine. The 3d infantry left New Orleans on 
the Qiat, the 4th infantry and the co 
Charleston, on the 23d July. Their cannon not hav- 
ing arrived, the artillery company sailed without 
them. These guns reached two months afterwards; their 
horses have not yet made their appearance! To some it 
may seem strange, that the artillery company was 
sent away with muskets only, leaving a splendid bat- 
tery in park, at Fort Moultrie, where such battery 
was utterly useless, to await, in New Orleans, tho 
arrival of another battery from Watervleit arsenal, 
with all the contingencies of delay in outfit, delay in 
shipment, delay by baffling head winds, etc., eto. It 
was part of that wise, but mysterious policy of the 
war . which only the initiated can under- 
stand. 


Gen. Taylor sailed from New Orleans with three 
ships and two steamboats in search of the Bay of 
Aransas. His orders were to cross the Nueces, and 
he was told in New Orleans, the western coast of 
Texas was a terra incognita, and no reliable chart of 
it could be procured. A pilot, however, was at 
length obtained for enormous wages, who professed 
a thorough knowledge of the Texan waters in gener- 
al, and almost a friendly intimacy with the briny 
particles in the Bay of Aransas. He was put in 
charge of one of the vessels Joaded with troops, and 
satisfactorily demonstrated, on his first entrance into 

rt, that Texan pilots, unlike Popes, are not alwa 
infallible, by running his vessel aground among 
breakers, where it inevitably would have gone to 
pieces, had not timely assistance been rendered. The 
captain of another of the vessels sailed along the 
coast, in sight of land, for several days, seeking an 
inlet to enter. And when his ship was ut length an- 
chored off St. Joseph's island, he roundly asse 
that it was the Island of Espirito Santo! Gen. Tay- 
lor has been blamed for not using the United States 
topographical chart. The accomplished and indefa- 
tigable chief of the topographical bureau had, with 
infinite pains and much ingenuity, prepared a map of 
Texas from a vast collection of Texan maps and 
charts, each one differing, in toto, from all the others. 
Remembering the maxim, in medio veritas, and that 
the juste milieu is always just right, our worthy 
chief’ split the difference between them all, i. e., for 
instance, one map gave the length of some rivers, a 
bundred and twenty miles, and another but one hune 
dred, he jotted down the true length as ope bundred 
and ten miles! The ingenious novelist, Dumas, 
wrote his fascinating incidents of travel without ever 
having been beyond the precincts of "the joyous 
city.” His thrilling adventures with brigands, and 
his perilous ascents of the Alps, by no means inter- 
fered with strolls on the Boulevards and saunters in 
the Champs Elysees. The French, with just pride, 
boast of the originality of their ingenious writer. 
But surely we have more cause to celebrate the 
creative imagination and bold conception of our H. 
lustrious topographical chief. It was under the ree 
vealings of inspired genius, be was prompted to meke 
a map of Texas in his cosy studies at Washi — 
That was no ordinary mind, which conceived the 
bold design of making a map of a country thousands 
of miles distant, without or exploration, jotti 
down a shoal here, a reef there, an island at th 
place, and an inlet at that. The accuracy of this 
mep may seem incredible, but we advised 
that no place in Texas is more than forty miles from 
its topographical position. Upon the whole, we are 
disposed to exonerate Gen. Taylor from all blame 
in not using the government chart. In ſnet, we have 
heard that our distinguished topographical chief 
prized his pot bantling as the apple of his eye, and 
lar too highly to entrust its guardianship to other 
hands. It is, therefore, highly probable, that Gen. 
Taylor was not provided with the ingenious chart. 

y the 3d of August, the whole “Army of Qocu- 
pation” had landed at St. Joseph's island, about 
thirty miles from the Nueces. In compliance with 
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orders, that river was yet to he crossed. A spot on 
Corpus Christi bay, near Kinney's Rancho,” and 
about three miles south of the Nueces, was selected 
as the site for the encampmenf. The Bay of Corpus 
Christi, though large and tempestuous, 1s connected 
with that of Aransas by a shallow tortuous channel. 
The army now found that, in their ignorance of the 
country, they had brought as lighters, steamboats 
drawing several feet of water too much for the 
channel. They were, therefore, unable to move 
from St. Joseph’s island, and by no possibility could 
they have ever crossed. the Nueces, with the means 
with which they left the United States. Fortunately 
for them, ‘‘Kinney’s Rancho,” a smuggling village 
contatned some light craft, which the smugglers ge- 
nerously proffered for a consideration. A few sail 
and row boats were chertered, at enormous rates, 
and, with these, a single company was first sent 
across the Nueces. A detachment of forty men, 
armed only with muskets, to begin the invasion of a 
populous nation! Forty men were landed on the 
enemy’s territory on the first day, but the average 
number, per day afterwards, did not exceed thirty. 
The disembarkation of troops is usually effected 
under the protection of a powerful battery of cannon, 
bul in this case, there was a necessary departure 
from the usages of war, as the guns of the artillery 
company were snugly housed in Watervliet arsenal! 
Fifty resolute Mexicans, with one field piece, could 
have sepelled all the skiffs that Gen. Taylor could 
have mustered, and prevented the landing of even a 
single United States soldier. Secretary Marcy pro- 
jected the first campaign with infantry alone, that is 
to be met with in the annals of all times. Napoleon 
gained a diadem and immortality by despising the 
musty military maxims of his day. Surely our sec- 


retary deserves at least a congressional medal for in- 
venting a new mode of invusion, regardless of the 


vulgar prejudice concerning the essential necessity 


of the co-operation of dragoons and artillery with 
he economy of this original system of 
warfare will recommend it to those time and money- 


infantry. 


saving utilitarians, who scoff at time hallowed opi 


nions and usages, and are slurdy advocates of turn- 
pikes and railroads to knowledge; soon may we ex- 
pect them to add a shilling edition of Wer made 
easy.“ to their splendid library of cheap publications, 
such as “French,” “German,” and “Italian without 
a master,” Astronomy taught in four lessons,” etc. 
We have said that our secretary was a man of 
lofty order of intellect, and has not his genius soared 
far above the loftiest flight of Napoleon? Even that 
skeptical general had some faith in the long estab- 
lished military principle, that infantry is weak 0 
But 
the Herculvan mind of the modern Cæsar, was not 
to be shackled by vulgar prejudice, though hoary 
The 2d dragoons, an important, if not es- 
sential portion of the “Army of Occupation,” were 
not put in motion from Fort Jesup, in time to co- 
Operate with the infantry on their first landing at 
Corpus Christi, and did not arrive fur a month after- 
We have every confidence in the wisdom of 
the war department, and do therefore implicitly be- 
lieve, that the dragoon regiments were delayed fur 
some weighty reasons; perhaps it was to demonstrate 
the practicability of the secretary's new mode of 


etc. 


ineficient, unaided by dragoons and artillery. 


With age. 


wards. 


warfare. 


Our sensitive pay department, taking seriously to 
“mercenary,” that 
has been cast upon the United States’ troops, resolv- 
ed to show the worle, that they would endure the 
hardships of a campaign, and incur the dangers of 
To 
effect this noble design, a portion of them were there- 
fore kept without pay for six months, and the rest 
for four months, although the law strictly requires 
All were without the 
prospect, almost without the hope, of ever being. 
paid, for although it was frequently reported that 
ay masters were coming, the oft tuld story was at 
ength disregarded, and the soldiers began to believe 
that the pay masters had dissolved in their own gol- 
den showers; and when a real live one actually 
showed himself in camp, he was as much an object 
of astonishment as the Grand Mogul would have 
The malicious have insinuated, that the non- 
appearance of the paymasters, for so long a period, 
was not owing to their wholesome dread of the 
Dons, and to their refined antipathy to the discow- 
We, however, are more 
charitable, and unhesitaungly give them credit for 
an honest, though mistaken, zeal to elevate the 
“hireling suldiery” in the eyes of the “sovereign,” 
But although 
the pay masters, in their experimenting, were actu- 
ated by purer motives than the quarter masters, yet 
the pay like the mustang experiment, was disgrace- 
ful and melancholy in its results. Officers and sol- 
diers, destitute of funds, were compelled to borrow, 


heart the fou! aspersion of bemig 


the field, “without money and without price.“ 


payment every two months. 


been. 


forts of “the tented field.” 


80 disinterested in all their actions. 


upon the strength of pay due, of their more fortu- 
nate companions, or of the Shylocks in search of 
victims that polluted the camp. Sick soldiers, di- 
rected by their surgeons to return to the United 
States, had either to remain and die, or to submit to 
being shaved by unfeeling villains in their pension 
ceruficates an! pay accounts, and thouzh the law 
requires the paymasters to cash them in specie. The 
soldiers who had encountered the perils of a danger- 
Ouse coast without chart or pilot, who had braved the 
horrors (ideal though they were) of southern malaria, 
and a savage foe; who had endured hardships, dis- 
comforts and privation, until disease was preying up- 
on his vitals, was left to die, like a dog, in camp, or 
to awe his salvation to the tender mercies of note- 
shaving knaves! 
cruel experiment of the pay department, though it 
showed, that the hands of the ‘mercenaries would 
still grasp firmly their colors even when “yellow 
dirt” did not glue them there. 


We deprecate a repitition of the 


The cup of army suffering wanted but one drop 
more to be full to overflowing; that drop was not 


wanting long. On the first landing of the 3:1 and 4th 
infantry at Corpus Christi. 


*Kinney’s Rancho,” 
though a lawless, smuggling town, under the vigo- 
rous sway of its martial proprietor, was as quite and 
peaceful as a village in New England. But every 
fresh arrival of troops was followed by some por- 
tion of that vast horde of liquor selling harpies, that 
are ever to be found In the train of all armies, ready 
to prey upon the simple and unsuspecting among the 
soldiers. Ina short time, hundreds of temporary 


structures were erected on the outskirts of the 
“Rancho,” and in them, all the cut-thruats, thieves, 
ond murderers of the United States and Texas, 
seemed to have congregated. No sight could have 


been more truly melancholy than that of their bloat- 
ed and 1 visages, as they lounged through 
the purlieus of this modern Pandemonium. The 
air, by day, was polluted with their horrid oaths and 
imprecations,—and the savage yells, exulting shouts, 
and despairing grvans of their murderous frays, 
made night hideous. But, not content with confin- 
ing their hellish deeds to their own worthy fraterni- 
ty, they Jaid their worthless hands on the troops.— 
Many of the soldiers, enticed to their dram-shops, 
were drugged with stupifying portions, and then rob- 
bed of their hard earnings, or murdered in cold blood. 
These fiendish acts were promptly reported to the 
commanding general, but he took no measures lo 
bring the perpetrators to condign punishment, though, 
the army was in the disputed territory, over which 
no civil jurisdiction was extended. apy censured 
him, and all were deeply pained at his refusing to 
proclaim martial law, thereby permitting theft and 
murder to go unpunished. But those who know the 
iron will and generous nature of General Taylor, 
knew that it was not from want of firmness and 
sympathy with his troops, that he declined to lake 
summary vengeance upon the murderous wretches, 
who swarmed uround the encampment like vultures 
around their prey; but becuse he was fettered by 
the orders of an imbecile department, fearing to of- 
fend “the suvereigns,” by permitting a military chief- 
lain tu exercise the functions of the civil magistrate. 
But did not the soldiers themselves avenge their mur- 
dered compamons? No! they calmly acquiesced in 
the decision of their general. No punishing hand 
was raised, no act of violence committed. Surely 
the supremacy of military discipline was never more 
complete, the subordination to martial authority 
never wore perfect. The men who had been out- 
raged, annoyed, and distressed in every conceiva- 
ble manner, allowed the butchers of their associ- 
ales and friends to escape with impunity, because 
they are told that such was the will of a man thou- 
sands of miles off, who. ignorant and regardless of 
their wrongs and suflerings! The high compliments 
of veterans, who had served in Europe, were perhaps 
not merely idle words, when they said, that ‘the 
soldiers of the ‘Army of Occupation,’ in discipline, 
military skill, and martial bearing, were not inferior 
to the choicest troops that rallied-around the eagles 


ol Napoleon.“ f 


Although we have already extended this article 
beyond our original intention, we cannot conclude 11 
without àdverung, once more, to the inetliciency 
and shameful misconduct of the quarter master’s 
department. With the expectation of remaining in 
camp, at Corpus Christi, during the rainy season, 
Geueral Taylor, al its commencement, ordered the 
quarter master to provide tent floors, ao that tne 
troops might not be compelled to sleep in mud and 
water, With aij the enterprise tbat su distinguishes 
their department, they did succeed, in less than 
iour Montha, in procuring plank for tent ſloors, but 
nol unul the rainy season was over, and General 
Taylor was e oiders to break up his 
eucam pment. ithout a angio accruing benefit, 
all that expense was incurred, which might bave 
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materially contributed to the comfort and health of 
the army. 

Again, six months after the army had taken the 
field, there were not teams and wagons enough to 
transport one half of the troops; so that, In cate of 
hostilities, had a forward movement been ordered, 
it could only have been effected by detachments, 
and, in consequence, that most fatal of all military 
errors would have been committed, of permitting 
the enemy to attack and beat the detail. The few 
teams furnished, it is natural to think, were the 
choicest to be found in the west. For, it had beer 
said, that though the “Army of Occupation" was 
small, the great celerity of its movements, from the 
superiority of the American horses, would contri- 
bute, as well as the greater bravery of its men, to 
make it more than a match for the largest Mexican 
force. Can any one for a moment suppose, that the 
quartermasters were insane enough to adopt the 
weakness of their enemy,—to harness to their bag- 
gage wagons and provision trains, Mexican horses 
instead of American? How then can it be believed, 
that they only purchase little mustangs and oxen, 
to ensure rapidity in military operations; though the 
mustang is as much inferior to the Mexican horse 
as the Mexican is to the American? N:nety yoke of 
oxen and several hundred mustangs were bought, 
but nota single American horse. Such madness 
is rarely to be found beyond the walls of a lunatic 
asylum. 


We have said that three batteries of artillery were 
added to the one which, at length reached the com- 
pany from Charleston. Horses were sent with two 
of them, to manœuvre them rapidly on the field of 
battle, and to transport them wherever the army 
might go. But the third came unprovided with 
horses,—none have yet been furnished it, and, if 
General Taylor advances to the Rio Grande, as 
he now has permission to do, it must be left un 
the ground at Corpus Christi, or to be dragged by 
oxren,—and, in that Case, be useless in an engage- 
ment. For all the service that this battery can ren- 
der, it might as well be at Fort Monroe, Va., whence 
it came. 


When the New Orleans volunteers left Corpus 
Christi, their artillery horses were turned over to the 
company from Charlestun. This company, having 
always acted as infantry, had never even seen a fly - 
ing artillery drili,—half of the men could not ride,— 
many had never ridden at all, and, in mounting for 
the first time, made Mr. Winkle’s mistake as to 
which stirrup to use. It was certainly an original 
idea in our secretary, and one worthy of his genius, 
to convert, in a single day, a company of foot into 
light artillery. Tne military authorities say, that 
very few soldiers are fit for the light artillery arm,— 
that it requires picked men, bold and expert horse- 
men, etc.—and that these only become good light 
artillerists after Jong practice tn riding, driving, man- 
aging, and attending their horses, and in using the 
sabre;—and our secretary, untrammelled by musty 
maxims, decided that his selection and long practice 
was entirely useless, and that all that was necessary 
was simply to write light company, A or B, iastead 
of company A or B, and, presto, the men would ride 
like Cossacks, and drive like Jehus. However, as 
horses had at length been given to the company from 
Cnarleston, it was the ardent desire of the lieuten- 
ant commanding—the peculiar views of the secre- 
tary to the contrary notwithstanding,—to teach his 
men to ride and drive, and the sabre exercise. This 
seeming reflection on the secretary's theory, the 
loyal quartermaster resolved to prevent, and, at the 
same time, tu show to the. world how economical 
they were. They, therefore, refused to purchase 
any more hay and told the dragoons and light artil- 
lery, that they, themselves, must cut and hau! the 
dry and sapless broom straw of the prairie, and forage 
their horses on that. We approve this measure,— 
it was good economy; and it taught the men the use 
of the scythe. We all know that it is far more im- 
portant to teach troops' io mow, than to be expert in 
military exercises, because farmers are more needed 
on a campaign than soldiers. Oh, that the golden 
vision and poetic fancies of our quartermasters 
could be realized. Weshould see meek oxen with 
dilated nostrils and sparkling eyes, proudly dashing 
along with splendid batteries of ‘artillery; we should 
see the.fiery natives of the prairie, the wild mustangs 
with slow -plodding pace, quietly dragging cart loads 
of pork and beans; we should see the men who had 
been shivering all day from want of fires, inthe wet 
and cold, lying laughingly duwn at night in mud aud 
water; wé should see fierce veterans, whose delight 
was to inhale the reeking atmosphere of the carnagé 
field, laying aside their muskets, and grasping their 
scythes, in order that they might enjoy the perlumes 
of the new mown hay; truly we should see such 
wonderous changes on this little globe of ours. 
would make us fancy ourselves in another plan 
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Both dragoons and infantry were compelled to sus | 
pend all drilis and military exercises, and turn far- 
mers in good earnest. But in consequence of the 
horrible condition of the prairie, they were not able, 
with the most strenuous exertions, to procure a suf- 
ficiency of the juiceless broom straw; so that, for 
days in succession, during the terrible months of 
November and December their horses were without 
a mouthful of this wretched substitute for hay. The 
suffering of these poor animals, under the terrible 
“‘northers,” would have softened the hearts of the 
most unfeeling miser, and would have induced him 
to open his purse strings for the purchase of nutri 
tious forage; but our conscientious quarter masters, 
in their scrupulous care of the public funds. refused, 
though with hearts bleeding with compassion, to in 

cur what they deemed an unnecessary experse.— 
Those in the encampment, who could not appreciate 
the Brutus hke firmness of the quarter masters, in- 
sinuated that, as the army regulations positively re- 
quired them to furnish an abunJance of the best for 

age, they by dispensing with some of their super 
fluous luxuries purchased with the United States’ 
money, mignt have relieved the sufferings of the 
horses, and, at the same time, retrenched the public 
expenditures. We decline expressing amy opinion 
on the subject, as we could not see their hearts, aud 
read the high motives at work there. But we could 
deprecate the cruel system of economy, did we not 
feel in our inmost-heart, the essential necessity of 
teaching soldiers bow to use the scythe. In order, 
however, to teach this sublime art, it was found ne- 
cessary to sacrifice much military instruction. We 
have said, that on taking the field, one of the com- 
panies of light infantry had never been drilled at all, 
and that the regiment of dragoons having been form- 
ed but s shurt time previous, a large number of the 
men had. ne ver been taught io ride. As all drilling 
had to be suspended for the foraging purposes, the 
artillery company, at this moment, cannot perform 
a single manoeuvre or evolution on the field—and 
many of the ‘blood dragoons” dare not venture a 
brisker gait than an honest, plough horse canter.— 
And yet, it has been the earnest desire of both the 
light artillery and dragoon officers and soldiers, to 
perfect themselves in the duties of their particular 
arm of service, We admire the zeal of the qnarter 
masters for retrenchment, but would it not be better 
economy to disband the undrilled light artillery com- 
pany, and the dragoons who cannot ride, since both 
inust be useless in an engagement! Would it not be 
still greater economy, to disband the whole “Army 
of Occupation?“ The medical department has 
been indefatigable in its exertions to reheve the 
sufferings in camp, and the commissariat has furnish- 
ed an abundant supply of excellent provisions. But, 
if an advance movement be made. towards the Rie 
Grande, we learn, that with the present inadequate 
means of transportation, there will be dreadful suf- 
fering among the troops, from want of medical 
stores and the necessaries of life. We remember 
that though commissary supplies, in the greatest pro- 
fusion, had been furnisi.ed the unfortunate Winches- 
ter, the quarter masters’ department, inefficient then 
as now, havirg provided no horses, his brave troops 
could only secure rations for a few days, by har- 
messing themselves tu their wagons, and, when led 
into battle, had been subsisting ou nuts and bark 
for a week. The rejvicings around the war 
fires of the ludians, and the wailings of the houses 
of Kentucky, announced the melancholy result 
of this wretched state of things. We are no croak- 
ers, and we believe, that in courage, discipline, 
and efficiency, our soldiers are inferior to no troups 
in the world,—but as human ingenuity has been 
tortured to the utmost in inventing obstacles and 
obstructions to impede and employ them, may we 
not fear that the terrible scenes of the River Raisin 
inay be witnessed again on the banks of the Riv 
Grande? 
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The following hat, parily derived from a very few. 
hours personal ubservawon, which were all that we could 


command for the enjoyment, the rest compiled from the | C 


daily journals, will afford some idea, though by no 
means a full view of the scene. a 

One of the principal purposes in view in the exhibi- 
tion, could only be attained by actual inspeciina.. That 
je, an acquaintance with the real quality uf the articles 
exhibited, und a co:inparison of the prices at which they 
are now mauulactured in this country and offered for 
sale, and the prices that were furmerly paid by the com- 
munity for inferior arlicles, before our own manutac- 
tures were established. Upon this subject, persuns yet 
remain in every Community that can furnisu from their 
own recoliections, incidents aud facts similar to those 
which we extract an account of from tho National In- 


telligencer- 
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afford a sufficient outlet 
value of this staple. 
augments the yield of cotton, 
proportion between the supply 


dustry, 


an markets are glutted. Buiſd u 
and 


Corton. Manuracrures.—This is now one of the 
leading interests of the world. More cotton is now 
produced in the United States than in all the rest of 
the world together. Its surpassing interest to the 
producers of the article—to the growers of grain and 
to the manufacturers of course, commands for it 
general attention. 

In the course of their account of this department 
the National Intelligencer, says: — 

In 1770 there was only one cotton mill in the 
United States. This mill was erected by Messrs. 
Slater & Brown in Providence, and contained only 70 
spindles. In 1805 there were 8 or 10 mills, contain- 
ing 45,000 spindles. In 1806 and 1807 and during 
the war, there was a rapid incsease in manufacturing 
business, caused by restrictions on importations. At | 
the close of the war in 1815, the number of spindles | 
was 130,000; iu 1825 they had increased to 800,000; 
in 1835 to 1,750,000, employing 54,000 looms; and 
in 1840 to 2,284,631. It is stated that in 1770 there 
were about 5,000 bales of cotton imported into the 
United States, (then colonies.) Last year we ex- 
ported 872,905,996 Ibs. of cotton, and consumed 
69,000,000 Ibs. at home. The number of hands 
einployed in the manufacture of cotton was in 1840 
72,119; last year it was estimated at 100,000. It 
appeared to be necessary to state these brief statistics 
in order that we might place the question of protec- 
tion or no protection before the great division of our 
people, who are interested in its determination; we 
will leave that decision to be deduced from the 
answers to these questions. First, what would be the 
effect upon the growers of cotton by destroying the 
home market, which consumed last year 60,000;000 
lbs. weight of their produce? Secondly, what would 
be the effect upon the agricultural interest by con- 
verting 100,000 persons who are now consumers of 
grain into raisers of it? Thirdly and lastly, could it 
be advantageous to any class of the com nunity to 
have the capital invested in cotton factories, at least 
$80,000,000, destroyed by rendering the manufactur- 
ing of cotton an unproductive business? These three 
questions comprehend the gist of the whole argument. 
The answers which every reflecting person will give 
to them solve the difficulty, if any really existed in 
the mind of such a person. l 

On extracting the foregoing paragraph, the New 
Orleans Bee, remarks:—‘“In this brief paragraph the 
mooted doctrine of protection to American industry is 
placed upon strong and solid ground. The great, wise 
practical and comprehensive argument in favor of a 
discriminating Tariff, is its bensficeal influence. in creat- 
ing and cherishing a home market. Under the vary- 
ing and alternating policy which has marked the 
Government since 1816, those interested may see 
what has been eflected for this important branch of 
industry. With a Tariff not half the time protective, 
and with inducements ofa transitory and precarious 
nature, the energies of our people have yet been so 
far stimulated, as to enable them to build up a home 
market in which 60,000,000 po-inds of cotton are 
annually consumed. Substitute Gor the fluctuating | 
and uncertain application of Prot tion, a steady and: 
stable policy; let the manufactur, , fully understand, | 
that come what may, the Tariff wiu not be disturbed.” 
and that he may continue the labor of establishing a 
home market for our domestic products, and in less 
than ten years the quantity of cotton now taken for 
American consumption will be more than doubled. 

Of the importance of securing a teady hue trade, it 
is almost superfluous to speak. A-moment’s reflection 
will show that aut only is it the best, safest and most re- 
liable outlet for the avails of agricultural sill and tuil, 
but that it is of the very essence of true Patriotism to 
assist in developing and fostering a market which, while 
it secures tu the South a certain mart for the sale of her 
grea! staple, pours prusp: rity and co uſort into the lap of 
the WhO e nation—our toreigu trade may be cut off or 
curtailed by accidental contingencies. ‘Th: embarg ea 
and nun intercourse of war at once suspend it. It ma 
and will be subjected to a more gra tual but not less fatal 


deterivration, by the untemiiing efforts of our great 
om narcial Rival—Engiand--ts cultivate cattun suc- 


cessfully in one or more of her vast colonial possess on!. 


Soner or later, Great Britain must cease her dependence 
up n the United States for supplies of: cotton; or if the 
trade with her be not absolutely annihilated, it will not 
for the immense and increasing 
Already we find that every year 
and by creaung, a dis- 
and demand, diminishes 
the price and brings disappuintment upon vur planters. 
With a fixed protective policy applied 10 American in- 

the lia: ne consumption will more than suffice, for 
whatever amount of cotton may reinain after the Europe. 
varke t B home manufactures 
Just in proportion os Great Britain withdraws her 


fine muslins fabricated at and sent from 
y inills, viz. 


the James, the Barilett, an 
Newburyport, Massachusetts; 
same stau; and the 
Rhode Island. 


great beauty. 
by steam, and are perhaps devoted more exclusively to 
the fabricatiun of the finer muslins than any other in 
the country. But to determine the relative merits of the 
articles 5 ae 
a matter of no lii iticulty—hey all deserve praise. 
From the James mill and from ı dente 
fabrics are presented, which 1 5 
for the dresses of 
see them wear. 
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custom, will a permanent and - profitable debouche be 
offered to onr planters upon their own soil. And this 
too, without saddling their balance of profit with hea 
freight, and storage charges. ‘The cotton grower will 
then enjoy the gratification of knowing that the producta 
of his labar do not go exelusively to enrich the bloated 
capitalists of England, but are diffused among his own 
countrymen, giving employment to countless N 
stimulating industry at hore and afford d it new fields 
for the display of its enterprise and perseverance.” 
There is an interesting letter from Mr. Roserr 
Rocerson, of Boston, attached to a sample of British 
cotton goods, which sold in that city in 1813 for 85 
cents the yard! This sample we saw in juxtaposition 
with a much better article which was manufactured 
at the Great Falls Mills, New Hampshire, which is 
marked at 7 1-4 cents per yard? We looked over a 
few of the tables headed up with cotton goods in the 
piece, and noticed the following: Unbleached cottons 
of most serviceable qualities, such as sheetings,. dril- 
lings, India drills, &c. from the Cabot Mills, the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lowell, the Tremont Mills in 
that city, the Appleton Mills, the Lawrence Mills, and 
the Boot Cotton Mills, also in Lowell, and from the 
Chicopee Falls Mills and the Perkins Mills, at Cabots- 
ville, in Massachusetts. New Hampshire has sent 
bleached and unbleached cotton goods from the Great 
Falls Mills, the Stark Mills, at Manchester, and from 
Nashua; Rhode Island sends extra fine shirtings from 
Scituate; and Massachusetts from Newburyport; and 
fine bleached goods (called long cloths) from the 
Dwight Mills at Lowell, and the James Mills at New. 
buryport. We have sheetings from Patterson, New 
Jersey. Virginia has sent drillings from two or three 
mills at Petersburg, and shirtings from Manchester, 
and Petersburg; and Mary®and strong India drills from 
the Laurel Factory. Massachusetts sends indigo blue 
callicoes from Cabotsville and the Chicopee Mills, 
and we find the same description of goods from 
Providence, Rhode Island, and the Great Falls Mills, 
N. Hampshire. We have also black, blue, and pink 
callicoes, from the Chicope Mills. We shall not 
attempt to quote the prices of these various goods; to 
us they appear to be remarkably low; and we were 
struck at the observation of a person long conversant 
with the cotton trade on both sides of the Atlantic, 
that he could not imagine they could be afforded so 
low. The committee under whose superintendence 
the fair is being held, intend publishing a full catalogue 
of all the goods exhibited, with prices and other 
particulars; this publication will render our notice of 
the subject entirely unnecessary, but it will afford us 
much matter of useful commentary. We shall con- 
tinue, in subsequent notices, a brief enameration of 
the cotton goods exhibited at this interesting 
Fair. We fear we may err in the use of 
technicalities, but we will be careful to state facts. 


— cman 


Corton Goons aT tHe Fair. A correspondent of the 
I itelligencer says: Ihe show of these important staple 
urticles has been very great, and factories have been re- 
presented by the exhibit of their goods, of most of the 
states, from Maine to Georgia. Strong, serviceahle, and 
cheap cotton fabrica have been produced from the loome 
of Massachusetts, and laid side by side, and put in com- 
parison, both in quality and price, with those for Virginia 
and North Carolina; and it is gratifying w find that the 
productions in these latter states du full credit to the 
advantages they possess fur the prosecution of that 
branch of manufacture. The stout cottons from Peters- 
burg and Richmond, in Virginia, selling at’ from five to 
six cents a yard, and the subastaatial osnaburgs from 
Augusta, Georgin, at eleven cents, sufficiently prove that 
the south need not rely upon foreign imports or northern 
skill to furnish these essential articles of domestic use. 
Let ente-prise awake and industry throw the ahuule, a ud 
they may be all their own. ` 
But Lwish to say a word of the finer fabrics; and these 
are so numerous that I shall not auempt to trace them 
all. Besides the productions of the wellknown Lowell 
mills, to which the public attention has in various ways 
been called, I would notice the beautiful specimens of 
e following 


near Utica, in that atate; 
the Wessacumcon mills, at. 
the Dwight mills, in the 
Lonsdale Factory, in Smithfield, 


The New York milla, at 


The productions credited to those factories are all of 
The three firat-aamed milla ere operated 


each of these faciuries would be 


should be glad to select 


my wile and daughters, and proud to 
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The bleached shirtings, from the New York mills,done 
up like linens, are of a fine round thread, of an excellent 
finish, and have a deservedly high credit in the market. 
All the goods from this factory seen to be of a good 
quality, and are readily sought after by those who weuld 
purchase. The same may be said of the productions of 
the Lonsdale looms. The fabrics of the Dwight mills. 

erhaps no: equally fine. are yet god, and du greit credit 
by the perfection of their bleach and dressing. But I see 
it will be impossible to particularize. There are muslins 
from various other quartera, which equally well deserve a 
notice, and I trust that the con nittee wh» have charge 
of the matter will, when they make up their oifizial 
exhibit of the results of the Fair, do them all full justice.“ 


Cotton 


iece goods from Patapsco Mill, Maryland; 
Saco und Biddeford, Maine; Falmouth, Virginia; New 
Ipswich, Weare, and Claremont, New Hampshire; and 
Providence, Rhode Island. Very fine bleached goods 
from the Lansdale Company, and Silesias of a superior 
quality and Nankeens from the same establishinent.— 
Cotton bagging from Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 

Beautitul specimens of printed goods, boih cotton and 
mousselines de laine, from Providence; from the Lodi 
Print Works and Gloucester, Ncw Jersey: Pawtacket 
and Falls River, Massachusetts; from the various mills 
at Lowell, particularly the beautiful Merrimack Printe; 
Taunton, Massachusetts, most beautifully printed, the 
om being manufactured by Hoolit & Co. of N. Hamp- 
abire. 

Very fine mousselines de laine trom Hamilton Wool - 
len Company Southbridge, Massachusetts, and very 
sapere rinted cutton goods from the Manchester Print 

orks, Pennsylvania. Some very tine goods of this de- 
scription from the manutlactory of B. McCready, Phila- 
delphia, who manufuctured one hundred thousand yards 
per week; these are beautifully printed by S. Mctiride, 
of Fairmont, who prints one hundred aad forty thou- 
sand yards per week. 

Fine apecimens of cotton yarn and cotton cords from 
F. H. Fulton, Baltimore, and some very superior shirt- 
ings from: Oneida county, New York, and fine goods 
from the Puœnix Factory, Peterboru’, New Hampshire. 

Beautiful shawls and table covers from Belle ville, New 
Jersey, and Frank ford, Pennsylvannia. 


A beautiful specimen of yard wide cotton sheeting, 
made by the Rockfish Manufacturing Company, ai 
Fayetteville, North Carulina, and marked at 73 cents per 
yard. This article deserves particular notice, not only 
on account of its good quality und cheapness, but also be- 
cause it is the manufacture of a colton growing state, 
and a proof that the aouth is awakening to her true in- 
terest, and laying aside the prejudices which have hith- 
erto prevented her from enjoying the benefits arising 
from the application of skill and labor to manufacturing 
purposes.” 

Corrow Bev Ticxinas, from Penn's Grove, De- 
laware county Pennsylvania; from Brandy wine, De- 
laware; and from Saco Maine. 

Cumberland Prats and Case Twists frow Low. 
ell. 


Pi or Ducks (for sails) by Grimbrell, Carroll & 
Co., Baltimore; we have heard competent judges 
pronounce this to be.a very superior article; and 
fine duck made from American hemp at Patterson, 
New Jersey. Also, a variety of cotton quilts and 
counterpanes, sume very bandsome from Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. 


Tapes a collection of various collections and 
breadths. 3 : 

Giatuinas of a great many varieties from the 
Bronx Tape Company, New York. 


OARPETS AND RUGS. 
The exhibition is very rich in the display of carpets 
and hearth rugs, among which we noticed many 
splendid specimens in quality, colors, and designs, 
manufactured at the Tariffville manufactory, Hartford 
county, Connecticut, for Tuompsun & Co., N. York; 
from the Lowell Manufacturing Company; and from 
the establishments of J. Rosencrantz, J., BARCROFT 
of Philad., and C. G. Conranr, of Balt. There are 
also specimens of carpeting manufactured of cotton 
twist covered with wool, by Cuase’s card spinner. This 
article is particularly deserving of attention, as ex- 
hibiting the great practical skill of our countrymen. 
We would not omit to notice a hearth rug of very 
elaborate design and ingenious construction, by our 
neighbors the Misses Masi, of Washington. These car- 
pets and hearth rugs are marked with prices which, we 
think, may compete witb similar goods from Europe, 
and are striking proofs of the rapid progress of this 
branch of our manufactures. 


Corton twist, manufactured by Merrell & Cunning- 
ham, Greensborough, Georgia: very competent judges 
ronounce this specimen to be the best and finest in the 
air. Truly tms isa most acceptable proof of what 
our southern frends can do in the way of home indus- 
try and doinestic manufactures: we hail it as a prelude 
to the termination of all sectiunal differences upon this 
nt. Good old Virginia has, in this exhibition, come 
Jy up to the point; exhibitirg again this strong trait in 
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her character, that whatever she can be roused to do, 
she will do as wel, if not better, than can be done else- 
where. There are tine specimens of cotton t isis froin 
Richmond.“ 


Carpeting, manufactured of cotton twist, covered 
with with wool, by Chase’s card spinner—hearth 
rugs of elegant design and execution, by Miss Masi, 
of Washington. 


SLX Goops.—Mr. George Rapp, of Economy, 
sent a case of very beautiful silk goods, manufac- 
tured there. The assortment consists of cravats, 
vestings, ladies’ dresses, dress shawls, handkerchiefs, 
&c.; the colors are more brilliant and the designs in 
better taste than any other silk manufactures we 
have yet seen. There is in the same case a very 
handsome embroidered table cover, wrought by Miss 
Harriet E. ‘Thompson, of Washington. 

Very fine specimens of sewing silk, organzine, sad- 
dier’s silk, &c. from Canton, Massachusetts. 

Some very fine Cocoons from Loudon county, Vir- 
ginia. 

Beautiful specimens Silk Tassels for cloaks, coats, 
eon &e. from Henry Deehring, of Philadel- 

ia. 

j An assor(ment of very fine Silk Drawers and Un- 
der Vests, and also some very superior Flannel arti- 
cles of the same description. 

Mr. John W. Gill, of Wheeling, Virginia, has a 
table of very interesting silk goods, manufactured 
from silk grown in the Ohio valley, and fabricated 
under his care from the cocoon. His collection con 
gists, of plain and figured velvets, satins, tissues, Flo 
rentines, dress silks, &c. cravats and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, flag silks, serges, heavy coat silks, &c.; 
for gentlemen’s wear, gloves, hose, shirts, &. Some 
of these goods are particularly interesting froin 
their being made direct from the raw silk from the 
cocoon. These goods appear to us to be indestructi- 
ble, and will have the merit of improving in their 
appearance the longer they are worn. Mr. Gill is 
a practical man, and can communicate much useful 
information relative to the domestic silk trade. He 
laments, in common with many other well informed 
men, the want of a sufficient number of filatures in 
the western country. These are alone wanting, he 
says, to make the silk trade of that region abundant- 
ly prosperous. 


BoNNETs AND BASKETS knitted by Mrs. Lenthall 
and by Miss Franzoni, of Washington. 

Amongst the most beautiful of the novelties at the 
fair was 


Grass wonnNeTs—deposited by the maker, Joseph 
Weed, of Philadelphia. Each bonnet contains 140,- 
000 yards of spun glass rendered perfectly pliable!— 
The price of such a bonnet was $20. 


UPHOLSTERY AnriclEs, — Carriage and pulpit trim- 
mings, &c. from J. Baker, & Co. Hingham, Mass. 

A magnificent looking glass—a rich cheval glass 
m portrait frame, from C. W. Robinson, Philadel- 
phia. 3 

A specimen of ingenious shellwork, Mrs. Jeffers, 
Washington. 

Rich gold embroidered necatia—in great variety 


and beauty, from the Miss Stokes, Philadelphia, at- 


tracted general attention. They also had many ar- 
ticles of ready made clothing. 


Mr. Walbourn, of Philadelphia, has a case of very 
rich stocks for gentlemen, samples of very superior 
Black Kid gloves, and a great variety of fashionably 
made shirts, &c. for gentlemen; J. Hodges, of Phi- 
rit da also exhibits some fine specimeus of the 
atter. i 

A beautiful case of Merat Burrons contains a 
very great variety of those artjcles from Robinson’s 
manufactory, Attleborough, Massachusetts. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The Prano Fortes, exhibited are most brilliant and 
powerful in their tone, and beautiful in their external 
appearance and construction. 
ticed a very beautiful instrument of seven octaves, in 


a costly rosewood case, from the establishment of E. 


Scuerr, of Phiiadelphia, valued at $1,000. There 
are also most splendid instruments from the manufac- 
tories of Cates Mil LEA, of Philadelphia, and of C. 
Merer, of that city; and also some very costly ones, 
as well as some of a less elaborate finish, and conse- 
quently more inoderate cost, from C. Hott, Jr. of N. 
York, the agent for Lemuel Gilbert’s patent action 
piano forte. There is alsoa beautiful improved melo- 
deon by N. Cool mor, of Worcester, Masschusetts; 
guitars by Martın and Frita & Hall, New York; 
and very richly finished flutes, and a clarionet by 
Puarr, of Philadelphia. 


Piaxo Fortes by Messrs. Bacon & Revan New 
York, and Hallett, Davis & Co. Boston. 


Among others we no-. 


Macnives, Movers &c.—The primum mobile of 
this department—the beautiful Steam Engine, con- 
structed by Poole & Ferguson, of Baltimore, of twenty 
horse-power. The smoothness and stillness with 
which it performs its operations is truly wonderful.— 
We have heard many a cottage-spinning wheel make 
more noise. The construction is simple, the work- 
manship excellent, and the consumption of fuel, we 
are told, is fifty per cent less than that of ordinary 
engines. 


Hyprostatic Sarety VAI vE.— Exhibited by W. 
Duff, of Baltimore Marden's Patent Bullet mould. 

Patent revolving stand premium Pump—by Messrs. 
W. & B Douglass, Middletown, Con. 

Hemp dressing machine, by Kellog. 

A Cotton Loom. i 

A spinning Frame, and 

A Drawiug Frame, from the Laurel Factory, Md. 

A Card-making Machine seems to possess even the 
attribute of intelligence, so rapidly, so correctly, and 
so quietly does it perform its appointed labor. Chase’s 
Patent Card Spinner is, we think, one of the great 
inventions of the day, and destined to have an import- 
ant bearing upon our manufactures. There is also a 
Carpet Weaving Machine, which produces wonderful 
effects by apparently simple means. J. F. Barnes & 
Co., Rich:nond, Virginia, exhibit a very simple and 
powerful Tobacco Press; and Mr. James M. Willders 
a very ingenious Meat Cutter. 

Messrs. J. R. & F. W. Marston of Baltimore, have 
a rich collection of cut glass ware, manufactured by 
themselves. 


. 


EicuT DAY Locks, BRASS, and circular gallery 
clocks, from Brewster & Ingraham, ,Bristol, Conn. 

THE sEWING Mache, invented by Mr. Elias 
Howe, jr. of Cambridgeport, Mass. at work, the 
evolution was so rapiu, that we can give no account 
whatever of its modus operadi. 


A variety of very handsome India Rubber Shoes, 
&. from N. Hay wood & Co., of Lisbon, Connecti- 


cut. 


Suoe Lasts exhibited by Henry C. Locker, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. AND MACHINES. Mr. 
Hussey’s very ingenious reaping machine; Messrs. 
Pennock & Co. Chester county Pennsylvania, patent 
seed and grain planter, and other valuable articles 
fromm their establishment. È 

l An improved wheut fan, by Mr. Roller, of Frede- 
ricksburg, and other valuable wheat fans, by J. W. 
Strong, and by Charles Myers, of Georgetown; R. 
Muller's patent machine for cutting and grinding corn- 
fodder, and cutting hay and straw. 


There were many farming and gardening tools 
from the manufactrories of Mr. Sinclair and Mr. E. 
Whitman, jr. of Baltimore; a very ingenious fodder 
cutler and grinder, by J. R. Ambourg, York Penn. 

A very compact-lovking wheat threshing machine, 
exhibited by Jackson Roberts, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Ploughs iu countless variety. 

The collection of scythes, cradles, forks, shovels 
and spades very great. 


PORTABLE BURR-STONE MILL, Fitzgerald, as made by 

Ross, Gann & Greene, of New York; a strikingly use- 
ful invention, doing its work with great rapidity aud per- 
tection, evidenced by fine samples of wheat flour and 
corn meal, which were ground in the room of the fair. 
This mill is adapted to the grinding of whea', corn, feed, 
rovk-salt, drugs, coffee, spices, &c. The grinding is 
periormed by French burr stoves instead of iron and 
steel surfaces, which can easily be sharpened by the 
owner. This mill has received many premiums and 
medals from the fairs, &c. at New York and Philadel- 
phia, and is stated to be the cheapest and best mill ever 
offered to the public. It professes to grind and bolt a 
bushel cf wheat in five minutes, a bushel of corn in 
nine and a: half, a bushel of coffee in five minutes, aud 
spices, at various times, from & anda half to cigh, 
minuies. ö : 
An apparatus invented by Mr. Samuel Lichtenthoe- 
ler, of Litiz, Pennsylvania, for opening and shutting and 
placing oy ai any angle, and for bolting and un- 
bolting outside window shutiers, without raising the 
gash. The inventor states that it can be applied to 
windows it) houses already erected, at the cost ot about 
two dollars each window. 


A very ingenious machine for cutting lathe, invented 
by Mr. Winsiow, of Ohio. It cuts laths from the round 
aii the rate ol 120 per minute. 

ATENT GRADUATE GALVANIC BATTERY. Mr. P. Coad, 
of Philadelphia, exhibits a very beautful model, adapted 
for medical purposes. 


SCALES AND WEIGHTS. Meyer & Co, of Philadelphia, 
have a set of very beautiful scales and: weights, wrought 
apparently witb the greatest delicacy, and finished in 
the most exact manner. 
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A beautiful new patent Theodolite or Protracting 
Circumferentor, invented hy G. D. Varney, of New. 
bury. Massachusetts. which co.nbines th: principles of 
the the odolite, circummferenter, and pr nractor, all acung 

as single instruments; its superiority consists in its sim. 


plicitv, accuracy, and the facility by which it will aid | p 


in the attainment or a practical knowledge of the art 
of surveying. 1 

The selt-acting Meteorological Register, invented and 
deposited by Mr. C. Warrener, of Washington, is a 
beautiful and highly finished instrument; it contains an 
anemometer, a rain gauge, barometer, thermonieter, tide 


register, and time. 

Maeveric LSC TRIO MARINE. Dr. Page, of Wash- 
ington, has a beautiful model of his magnetic electric 
machine. N 

A fine Achromatic Telescop. constructed by H. 
Fritz, of New Vork; the tube is ab ut nine feat in length. 
A beautiful model of Dr. Franklin taken by a turn. 
ing lathe in Philadelphia, and numberless other small 
specimens of most ingenious art. 


There was a sample of watch, clock, chronometer, 
and musical instrument springs, from the manufactory 
of C. Prenot, of Philadelphia, which is equal to any 
thing which we have ever seen, and offered at prices 
which we think very low. 

The portable tabular steam penetrator, invented 
by D. B. Smith, & Co. Baltimore. 

E. Barrow’s, of New York, improved hot air fur- 

pace; a very ingenious instrument by H. Badger, 
Boston, called the “Rotary Baking Tool,“ for the 
use of book binders. 
An ingenious sausage cutter, on the ‘centrifugal 
principle,” by E. D. Tippett, Georgetown, and a ho- 
miny mill and a washing machine, on the same prin- 
ciple, by the same gentleman. Mr. Tippett also ex- 
hibited a model of his Cold water Steam Engine,” 
invented by him in 1836. 

Among articles of immediate domestic utility Hay- 
ward, Fox & Co.’s Baltimore cooking range; Fox's. 
Hartford, Connecticut, Patent Hot Air Furnace; 
handsome stoves by Mr. Robb, of Lewistown, Penn. 
and a bake-oven and roaster by A. H. Reip, Bali 
more; a very complete cooking range by Burrows & 
Morgan, Baltimore, and H. & F. Stimpson, Boston; 
refrigerators by Joseph H. Nevitt, Washington, and 
Evans & Co. Philadelphia; and an ingenious cream 
freezer by Mr. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

A case of very handsome weavers’s shuttles was 
exhibited by E. G. Tripp. 


Macuine carps exhibited by Messrs. T. K. Earle 
& Co. of Worsester, Mass. 
Tennant's table or book holder. 


SaDDLERY, HARNESS, AND TRUNKS, made quite a dia- 

lay, in several paris of the hall. Messrs. S. & T. II. 

ant, Jenkins & Lilly, and Hughson & Vail, of Balti- 
more; D. Campbell, of Washington citys William H. 
Horseman & Son, and Messrs. Lu. y & Plullips, of Phi- 
ladelphia; Cnarles F. Sangster, of Geurgetown, D. C.; 
R. Lewis, of Unionville, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania; each had specimens, so:ne of them it would puz- 
zle Europeans to match either in ingenuity, elegance, 
and usefulness of construction, in excellence of mate- 
trial, or in superiority of workmanship. Military sad- 
dlery. coach laces and trimmings, travelling trunks, 
safety trunks, &c., &c., in endless vario ties. 


Learaer. The Intelligencer says: From saddles and 
trunks, the digression is very easy and natural to leather; 
and in this article we first noticed the manufactures of 
John Elbert & Son, of Frederick city, Md., and of 
Ramaburg & Elbert, of Georvetown, 
consist chiefly of buckskin dressed in various colors tur 
the use of saddlers, shoeinakers, glovers, &c.; also, mo- 
rocco leather of all kinds, and leather for the use of 
piano. forte makers. Some of these articles appear to 
us to be of a superior description. 

Mr. John Kunkle, of Frederick, Maryland, exhibits 
very superior leather for saddle skirting:, and russet and 
black leather for bridles. G S. Adler, of Pniladelphia, 
has also very beautiful sarnples of fancy leather. 

There are very superiur samples of soling leather from 
the celebrated tannery of Hon. Z. Pratt, of Pratisville, 
New York, consisting of three Buenos Ayres hides 
tanned into leather with hemlock bark in five months, 
and three New York city slaughtered hides tanned by 
the same process. Mr. Pratt pro.tuced at his establish- 
ment, last year, sixty thousand sides of the former and 
forty tho sand sides of the lauer. We have heard much 
of the superior qusaty of the Prattsville leather; the 
great demand for it is, we think. its best advertisement. 
There are several other speciinens of leather not yet 
Opened. 

Win. Brown, of Manchester, Carroll county, Md., 
exhiniis leather manufactured by a new principle of tan. 
ning. and challenges cuinpetition with leather manu- 
factured by any other plan; his challenge is bold and 
unequivocal. Mr. D. Howell, of Pine street, New York, 
exhibite a tanning machine, by which “calfskins can be 
thoroughly tanned in one week, upper leather in two 
weeks, and sole leather in from twenty to thirty days.“ 
Mr. Howell adduves must respectable certificates in 
proof of the value ol his invention.” 


_ STATIONERY, BOOKBINDING, &c. Some very fine ape- 
eimens of binding, deposited by U. Huat & Son, of 
Philadelphia. 


D. C., and which 


Very anoerior hinders’ leather. in great variety, fron 
Dovle & McNeely Peotlid paia. 

Parchenent, various sizes, fron the same house. 

Very handsome specrnans of bookbinding aad vary 
superior blank books from Speed & Donoho, Philadel- 
hia. 

Specimen of wrapping paper mide from cornstalks, 
by G. W. Matthews, Carroll county, Maryland. 

Excellent specimens of binding, by De Camp & Trut- 
ler, Washington. 

Playing cards, by Cohen, Now Vork. 

Marble papers, in great variety. some very beau iful 
speci nens, frun T. C. Konigmacner, Philadelphia. 

Glazed and colored papers, from R. & A. H. Hab- 
bard, Norwich, Connecticut. , , 

Fine wrapping paper, fro:n the Franklin Mills, Rich- 
mond, Virzinia. ; 

Mr. F Lucas. je., of Baltimore, his beautiful speci- 
mens of illustrated b wka very finely bound; he also ex- 
hibits a very superior collection of specimens of printing 
type, from his Baltimore 1 5 

Specimens of types from the foundry of Alex. Robb, 
Philadelphia. 

Sa tine collection of steel pens from James French, 
uston. 

Goli and silver pens and pencil cages, from E. Dea- 
con, New York. 

W. Fischer, of Washington, deposited a case of very 
superior American stationery, containing articles of first- 
rate finish and quality, from the various manufuctories 
vf D. Felt & Co., F. Davids, N. & A. Pratt, M. Levy, 
and Addison & Co., of New York, and from other ce- 
lebrated honses. 

Measra. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
some very splendid specimens of bonkbinding: there is 
a dto. bible, printed also by Messrs. L., which, for beau- 
ty of typography and elegance, soundnes:, and perfec- 
tion of binding, we have seldom seen equalled, and very 
rarely indeed excelled. When we say this we do not 
forget the productions of the “royal” bo k binders Payne, 
Kalthoeber. and others, for which they received “royal” 
prices, and specimens of whose bindings are regarded 
as treasures in the best libraries in Europe; but we will 
venture to assert that, leaving these supor extra cases 
out of the question, we hive never seen a better bound 
book, in every respect, than this bible. Messrs. L.'s 
paka; in gold and silver mountings, are very beauti 

ul. l 


There is also a copy of Harper’s splendid bible, bound 
by Mesara. L. in a manner every worthy of it: which 
we think is saying a good deal in behalf of both book 
and binding. Messrs. Lippincott’s edition of Lord By - 
ron’s works is a curiosity; it is beautifully stereotvped, 
and forms a volume of 18 no. size, and about three- 
fourths of an inch, covers included, in thickness. There 
is also a similar edition of Moore’s works. 

Mr. James Ackerman, of New York, has deposited 
many exquisite specimens of lithography and coloring. 
some of them in imitation of the style of the celebrated 
Julien, of Paris. We think some of these productions 
superior to any thing which had previously been pro- 
duced in the United States. l 
Au American edition of “Cattelin’s Views and Scenes 
in the Rocky Mountains.” 

An exquisitly colored engraving of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. ‘The engraving is English, but it is 
exhibited fur the sake of showing Mr. Ackerm in's great 
skill, and delicacy, and beauty of colo ing, which are 
indeed of a very superior description. 

A pair of very rich Candelabras, in the assortment of 
Messrs. Hooper & Co.. Boston, valued at $90. 

Edward Stabler, of Harewood, Montgomery county, 
Maryland, exhibits an improved cast-stee! Screw Seu 
Press, with die and counter die, for the use of courts, 
banks. insurance companies, notaries, &c. The im- 
pressions are made on dry paper, and are minutely beau - 
nful Mr. Stabler also exhibits a Portable Slide Rest 
for all descriptions of accurate turning in metals; work- 
ing with great precision. 


Measrs. Layman & Brown, of Washington, D C., 


| exhibit & Patent Furnace of Forge Bellows, a very inge 


nious invention. ‘T'he continuous blast of air produced 
is very powerful. Tue machine makes forty-five revo- 
lutions, and discharges four hundred cubit feet of air 
each minute. ‘ 

Many varieties of platform scales, all, no doubt, pos- 
sess -d of peculir merit. l 

A very beautiful Fire Engine, constructed at Bahi- 
more. | 

A variety of hose, buckets, &. exhibited by Messrs. 
Duke art, of Balimore, E. W. Dialogue, of Philadel. 
phia, and others. 


Boors anD Suoes.—L. Benkert, of Philadelphia, 
French boutmaker, has very fine specimens of his 
skill; some handso:ne shoes and boots exhibited by 
Henry Hearth, of Philadelphia; and some very hand- 
some ladies’ shoes by William Ryan & Co. of that 
city. Francis Dane, of South Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, has some specimens of stout coarse shoes, 
thick brogans, &c. which would fit the foot of a giant 
and require the strength’ of a Heraules to move 
about in. Mr. Thorne, of Philadelphia, displays a 
variety of fine and strong shoes. 


Hats, of various descriptions, from Mr. Todd, 
Stevens & F nmous, and J. Maguire, of Washing- 
ton, and W. F. Sey nour, of Georgetown; froin Cnas. 
Oakford, G. Brooks & Cu. and Bicon & Hallowell, 
Philadelphia; and from L. Hunt, J. L. McPhail, and 
Elmes & Seaver, Baltimore. 
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Ole orn. Meurs. J. D Edwaras & Co., of E'izae 
botmown, New ri, ernhs very great varieties of 
oiicloth for Moors aad for furniture: some of turse ore 


very beautiful in design and’ appear of very superior 
quality. 

Paper wancinas. Very fine specimens of roam pa- 
er, fram the manufactories of Howell & Co., Isaac 
ugh & C.., and Currv, Phildelphia, and from W. 8. 

us of Baltimore. Ha's from Robert Bacon & Sons, 
oston. 


Paper HANGINGs—W. S. Birch, Baltimore. 


Curmicats. Fine assortment of chemicals, manu- 
factured and very neatly put up. by Roungartin & 
Co. Philadelphia, and very fine C-ystals of Alum, 
Prussiate of Potass, &. from Harrison & Brothers, 
Phiiadelphia, and from the Richmond Chemical 
Works, near that city. Also a variety of fine che- 
mical preparations from A. G. Gole, & Co. Balti- 
more. Messrs. Wetherill & Brothers, of Pniladel- 
phia, have numerous beautiful specimens of chemital 
preparations; and the Baltimore Chrome Works ex- 
hibited a very beautiful specimen of Chromate of p. 
tass. There is a very beautiful specimen of Scag- 
liola marble, deposited by H. Farley, of New York; 
another very fine colu:nn of marble has no particular 
paternity assigned to it. 

An improved Water-ram, invented by Mr. B. 8. 
Benson, as a labor saving machine it cannot be too 
highly appreciated. 

Some truly American cigars, manufactured at Bal- 
timore by Armstrong & Thornton, from tobacco 
grown in Florida. 

Messrs. Eugene Roussel, H. P. & W. C. Taylor, 
and Johnson & Co. of Philadelphia, exhibit some very 
tine specimens of perfumery, fancy soaps, &. Mr. 
Roussel exhibits busts of Washington and Franklin, 
the size of life, and very accurately and artistically 
executed in soap. 


CoTToN WINDOW CURTAIN, made by a lady seveni 
fonr years of age, and deposited by Mr.J. J Greenough, 
of Washi: gton city. 

IN MILITARY AND SPORTING ARTICLES, a very fine case 
of elegant goods from W. Pinchin, of Philadelphia. 

1 AND PISTOLS, from S. Sutherland, of Richmond. 
irginia. 

r. Edward K. Tryon, of Philadelphia, has a very 
fine dianlay of goods, consisting of rifles, from $6 to 
$150; of revolving pistols, shot guns, and sporting appa- 
ratna of everv description. 

Mr. John Krider, of Philadelphia, has a fine and ex- 
tensive assoriment of rifle and: shot guns; the former 
from $3 to $100 in price, the latter from $4 to 200. 
there are also pistols of every description, and variety of 

rice. 

Mr. Thomas Tyrer, of Richmond, has some very ele- 
gant specimens df sh guns and rifles. Mr. F. W. 
Widman, of Philadelphia, has a great variety of higtly- 
finished swords, &c. zi 

A splendid collection of these and other military ac- 
coutrements from J. T. Ames, of Cabottsville, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Ames also exhibiis a very beautiful brass 
caino; we cannot imagine a finer piece of workman- 
ship. 

A full collection of samples of patent shot, manufac» 
tured at Baltimore. 

Copper Boar from the Novelty Works at New 
York. This boat is 23 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 
made of fur sheets of copper stamped in 40 minutes 
to its present shape by powerful machinery. Ii is 

impossible for any number of persons to sink her— 
her strength is fuur fold greater than wood boate. It 
requires one-third less power to prope! to the same 
speed as wood. The copper after any number of 


‘years’ wear will sell for three-fourths first cost. The 


weight is one-third less (han wood, and ine water is 
not absorbed—no caulking, rerailing, or painting is 
needed. Gigs, culters, barges, quarter, race, row, 
club, and ducking boats, from 10 feet to 60 feet, 


made of copper or iron, without seams, and up to 32 


feet long, they are made in four pieces. The strength 
bas been fully tested by dashing them on the rocks 
and running against stone piers. They cannot leak 
or sink. N 

Coachs AND CARRIAGES. There is no great va- 
riety of coaches and carriages exhibited. One very 
handsome coach from Ogle & Watson of Philadelphia. 
A handsome “Rockaway” and a very convenient 
Clarence“ deposited: by W. Marshall, Washington, 
also a highly finished coach by Samuel! Childs, Bal- 
timore. ‘There is also an elegant coach by Curlett & 
Son, Baltsmore; a very hadsome mill coach finished 
in the first style in every respect, was exhibited eariy 
in the fair. . ; 

Cottery—in all its varieties; knives, forks, sci- 
sors, razors, up to the richly mounted swords, of 
every description. Then there were surgical and 
dental instru uents in great variety and of admirable 
finish. T F. Ames, Cabbuiville, Massacha+etts.— 
Wilkins & Arinstrong, Philadelphia, and T. Russell, 
of New York. 

Brass weights and measures—F. Myers & Co. Phi- 
ledelphia. 
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Curntcan rropucts. Beautiful specimens of alum, 
epsom sale, and copperas, sent from the chemical works 
of Samuel & Philip T. Ellicott, of Baltimore. These 
gentlemen manufacture annually 1,500,000 lbs. of each 
of the former articles. , 

Messrs. Farr, Powere & Weightman, ot Philadelphia, 
exhibit a number of most beautiful chemical prepara- 
tions; such ae, sulphate of quinine, morphia and ite 
aalis, citrate of potash, flowers of zinc, crystals of the 
nitrate of silver, Rochelle salts, &c. These prepara- 
tions are put up in handsome ground stopper jars, and 
we have no doubt but that their intrinsic excellence is 


; ; eq 
equal to their neat and convenient arrangement and ap- e cule to the Swedes Irol: 


‘pearance. 


Sart. A very fine sample of salt from the Kanawha 
works, in Virginia. Salt of a very fine quality, wo are 
told, may be purchased at the works fur fourteen cents 
a bushel.” 


HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, AND OTHER METAL- 
c wanes. Extensive samples of tin ware from Mr. 
utterworth, Baltimore; beautiful specimens of card 
ware from Worcester Massachusetts, and very fine 
brass and steel wire from Townsend & Co. Pittsburg; 
a handsome cast iron settee from Hayward, Fox & 
Co. Baltimore; bells, one very large and of superior 
tone, from the foundry et West Troy, Albany Co. 
New York; dish covers and tin ware from Williams, 
Philadelphia, and from F. Naylor, Washington; a 
beautiful assortment of tools, &c. from Snow & 
Parker, Meriden, Connecticut; a very comple cast 
iron pump, a patent vice, coffee mills, and a variety 
of door latches, from C. Parker, Meriden; a very 
beautiful case of steel goods from W. Field & Co. 
Providence, attracted particular attention—it is not 
easy to imagine any goods of a higher finish; an as- 
sortment of carpenters tools from the Mount Savage 
Company, Maryland; a variety of augers, &c. from 
Sanford & Newton, Meriden; saws from Brougham 
& Keely, Philadelphia; augers from D. Bassett, Der 
by, Connecticut; axes from James R. Holmes, Pitts- 
burg, and a fine collection of axes from Sharpless & 
Co. Philadelphia, and fine cross-cut saws from W. 
Roand, Philadelphia, of American steel, all appear- 
ed to us to de very superior articles, as also did 
stair-rods and cornice-poles exhibited by E. Jones, 
Philadelphia; locks by E. Leibrick, and hinges by 
Manning & Lee, Baltimore, and from the Warren 
Foundry; assortment of very fine files from B. Brown- 
head, N. Haven, and of coarser files and rasps from 
Tingle & Sugden, Pittsburg; a very large and splen- 
did collection of locks from G. & J. H. Shomburger, 
Pittsburg; nails, and screws from Campbell & Co. 
Pittsburg; and some very fine specimens of nails, 
manufactured from Baltimore ore, exhibited by E. 
ratt & Co., Baltimore; superior collection of nails 
from Taunton, Massachusetts; of files from the Phe- 
nix Company; and fine butt hinges from the Pascal 
Iron Works, Philadelphia. . 
Locks and Knobs, particularly beautiful and good; 
the assoriment exhibited by E. Robinson, of Boston. 


HovsxnolD arTicLEsS. One of the most prominent 
and important of the specimens of apparatus fur dumes- 
tic pur and calculated to promote domestic com- 
fort, is Mr. Jenison’s Diaphragm Filterer, for which he 
received the gold medal at the fair of the New York In-. 
stitute in 1845. Its efficacy is vouched for by Drs. 

ardner, Mott, Hoosack, Chilton, Toory, Mapes, Fran- 
cis, &c., and by other scientific persons. 


An ingenious Filtering Cistern, invented by A. G. 
Heckrotie, of Cumberland, Maryland. a 

There is no want of modles of stoves, hot-air furnaces, 
cooking ranges, &c., displaying much ingenuity; some 
of them very handioma | 

Bentley’s Patent Portable Steam Boiler, manufactur 
ed by D. B. Smull & Co, Baltimore, is a very usefu 
invention, and has been adopted by eeveral large esta- 
bjishments, public institutione, &c. 


The Cooking Range, exhibited by Mr. Stimpson, and 
the one by Moses Pond & Co., of Boston, appear to 
excellent in every respect. Those who have tested their 
utility are loud in their recommendatione-of them. 


+ 


A great variety of shower, slipper, foot, and other. 
baths, manufactured in several of our cities—some of 


m are elaborate in their construction, and are, no 
doubt, as well adapted to their particular purposes.— 
Barnum’s Patent Bath-heater is a very effective inven- 
tion, heating tbe water in half the time required by any 
other mode heretofore in use, at a very smali expense of 
fuel J. Cortlan & Son of Baltimore, have a large ex- 
hibition of baths, bath-tuds, &c.; and, judging from the 
cost and easy adaptation of them to almost all houses, it 
appears totally unnecesrary that any {smily should be 
without an article sn necessary to health and comfort. 
Scott's Patent Refrigerator. lts peculiarity consists in 
the ice-wafer running aniy within the metallic shelves, 
which are double and hollow, thereby causing the re- 
frigeration to be equal throughout the whole appara- 


Inow. Mr. F. H. Oliphant, of Uniontown, Penneyl 


vanis, has sent a most beautiful cabinet of iron and its 
manufactures, made at his establishment, “the Fair 


.. Chance Iron Works,” near Uniontown. “Elie speci- 
mens of bar and rolled iron. spikes, nails, & 
tainly amongst the beat, if not the very best, we have 


ever seen; and the specimens of his ores and coals, both 
char an 
good 


inch to three in bore, some beautiful specimens, by 
Messrs. Morris, Tasker & Morris, of Philadelphia.— 
These are very suitable for steam-engine a 
&., and for warming prisons, green - houses. &. with 
hot waier. 


us a9 remarkably fine one of the former is, we are told, 


ed could well imagine the article was capable of being 
made. 


fine specimens of wire-cloth, sieves, &c.; and 
pel or New York, some very excellent patent machine 
ather 


Tree, of Baltimore, and beautifully finished transparent 
window shades, deposited by L. C. Duchesne, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


iron from the Laurel Iron Works, Coatsville, Penn- 
sylvania; very superior specimens of bar, rod, and 
hoop iron, from the Fairmont Iron Works, Philadel 

phia; boiler iron from Rowland & Hunt and Forsyth 
& Son; bar iron from the New England Iron Com- 
pany, from Maryland, Pennsyivania, Boston, Ulster 
county, New York, Pompton, New Jersey. The 
Tredigar, Iron Works, Virginia, and from Vergen- 
nes, 
cast iron and hollowware from 
nome very fine castings and steam pipes from Morris, 
Tasker & Morris, Philadelphia. 


merous, neither wae it expected t th 
should be; though we have an idea that if the building 
was kept in its preeent state, and an exhibition of works 
connected with the Fine Arts, by American artiste, were 
advertised, and if a small fund were contributed by 
those frienda of the arts who have it in their power, to 
defray the expenses of artists in humble circumstances 
journeying to Washington, that we could collect toge- 
ther an assemblage of poii 

modelling, sculpture, architectural design, 
would surprise the spectator, and prove that manufac- 
tures and the useful arts lave not engroesed the entire 
and exclusive attention of the American mind.“ 


little curious to note among the 
fair some items which irresistibly furce upon our minds 
a comparison of the past with the present. I. h 
subjoined memorauda from a few out of this class of 
itema that have fallen under my observation. 


by rare good fortune, has escaped the shears of fate, 
while a whole generation of men has passed away.— 
The letter was attached to the piece. 
specimens from much more ancient days: they were 
small samples which have heen retained, it is believed, 
by their owners. Ne 
it shows that an article much used, and now selling for 
20 to 30 cents a yard, brought, only eight years ago, 65 
cents-per yard.) H. 


held in Washington is to show to congress and the 
country the progress which has been made in American 
urt, industry, and neers under the ſostering care of 
a protective tariff,” : s 

inay be useful, as fixing the value of plain cottans in thie 
count 
manufacture by congress, and thereby establish a start-- 


sineas to the present time. 


c. are cer- 


2 bituminous, are exceedingly beautiful and 


Welded Wrought Iron Tubes, from an eighth of an 


boilers, gas, 


Sheet Iron and Hoop Icon, samples of which struck 
ual to any English sheet iron that has ever been made, 


The hooping iron is tiner and purer than the uninitiat- 


Mr. L. C. Moore, of New York, exhibits some very 
Mr. Kein- 


banding. 
WInvow BLINDS, from the manufactory of Jacob 


Castinon. Fineepecimens of puddled boiler plate 


ermont. There was a large assortment of 


hiladelphia, and 


“THe WORKS OF ABT, (strictly so called) are not nu- 
i or desired that they 


paintings, engravings, statuary, 
é&c., that 


INCIDENTS AT THE LATE NATIONAL FAIR. It is not a 
esentments at the lu te 
I copy the 
No. 1 wos a piece of very common cotton, which, 


Nos. 2 and 3 are 


No. 2 sufficiently explains iise lt, while 


No. 1. ' 
Boston, May 6, 1846. 
. Dear sm: I herewith hand you a few yards of British 


cotton, cut from a piece which has been in my posses- 
sion since the fall of 1813, when it was purchased at a 
prize sale of English goods, and cost cighty-five cents 
per yard, cash, Buston money. which was equal to spe- 
eie, as the Boston banks did not suspend payments du- 
ful ring our last war with England . 


s one of the objects of the N ational Fair about to be 


have thought that this. specimen 
before any protection had been giyen to their 


ing point from which to trace the progress of the bust 
Very respecifully, yours, 
ROBERT ROGERSON. 


S. BATrchELDOR, Es ig Cambridge, Mass. 
[This was a piece of cotton that would not at the present 


time bring over geren cents. It is now placed in one of 


the committee rooms of the house of representatives for 
the inspection of such as have a curiosity on the subject 
to be graliſed.] : 


No. 2. j 
Specimens of curtain calico, printed in Philadelphia, 
and purchased by Joseph England, of Nottingham, Ma- 
ryland, on or abont the yeer 1767. t nine shillings 
and four pence hattpenny per yard, or 61 25. 
(Would not sell for 7 cents now.] 
No. 3 


A specimen of gunah or cotton cloth from Calcutta, 
sold plai 


printed in Milk street, Boston, and sold for 33 cents per 
yard about 1805. 
[Jt would not be worth 6 cents now.) 


precisely similar quulit 
Hail, of Haken C 

1838, ai 65 cents, eight months credit, as the annexed 
original invoice will prove. It was returned by a custo- 
mer for impertections, (being the oniy imperfect piece of 
the lot,) and for that reason 
Ic is a rare sample of the best quality of Kentucky jeans 
of that time. 
tical case in question, as we always number our invoi- 
ces, and the ticket of the piece corresponds exactly in 
number with that endorsed on the invoice when put on 

e. 


Janney, Hopkins & Hall. 


American 
show that immediately upon the suggestion being made 
to hold the fair at i 
the trustees was called, a spirited circular was issued 
forthwith, expressing in language no one could mistake, 
the importance of a united effort on the part of the 
friends of American industry, to carry out this exhibi- 
tion. 
lar. Every clerk in the employment of the institution, 
assisted by some of the truste: $, were put in requisition 
for days, in closing and forwarding these circulars to all 
the principal operators that for fifteen years had contri» 
buted from no less than fifteen states of the 
the exhibitions at New York. Circulars from Washing- 
ton were furwarded and posted up in all the public pla- 
ces by agents of the association. 


in for 26 cents per yard, 86 inches wide, and was 
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No. 4. 


This piece of Ronmeny jeans was one of a case of a 
ought hy Jenny, Hopkins, & 
ra & Co., Philadelphia, October 12, 


as not been re · sold since. 


e are positive of its being of the iden- 


Witness our hand, dated in Baltimore, May 16, 1846. 
HOPKINS & HULL, 
Successors of Janney, Hopkins & Hull. 
Philadelphia, 10 mo 12, 1838. 


Bought of Harker, Lea & Co., 32 Chesnut st. 
6328 73 
31 


1 bale super Kentucky jeans, 5057 yards, at 65 


cents, 
Drayage, 
$329 04 
[This would not bring over 25 cenis nom] 


ed >- 


THe AMERICAN Institute. It is but sheer justice to 


this invaluable association. which hos pioneered in the 
way of National Fairs, and a number of years have had 
their, annual exhibitions at New York, and which have 
proved exceedingly useful, it ie but sheer jus ice to the 
association, we say, to acquit them of any backwardness 
or want of effort to contribute a full proportion towards 
a similar national exhibition now for the 

tempted at Washington. It is true, that ihe city and the 
state of New i 
section of the Union, was not represented at Washing- 
ton upon this occasion in tbe manner or to the extent 
that was expected of them, and perhaps due from them 
as a mark of reciprocity. The censure, however, we 
judge from publications which have appeared in the 


firat time at- 


Verk. and a certain sphere around that 


ew York papers, should fall upon others, not upon the 


nstitule. The officers of that association, 


ashington, a special meeting o 


An address to that effect accompanied the circu- 


Union, to 


“The trustees soon discovered that many hundreds, if 


not thousands of ingenious manufacturers, artisans, 
handicraftsmen, with small means, could not encoun- 
ter the requisite expense and risk of damage to their va» 
luable commodities, unless they could go themselves and 
take them nlung at a einall expense. The project of a 
free steniner was therefore pro 
diapatched in quest of one. 
reported that the Mohe 
mer, could be chartere 
from Washington, and continue there eight days, tak- 
ing full freight with passengers. 
policy of annually anticipating their whole income ae 
near as discretion would warrant, in snataining their 
Farmer's Club, repository and daily exhibition of ma- 
chines and models, library, and lecturcs, all free; pro- 
curing a place for their annual exhibi'ion at a cost, in- 
cluding fitting up, lighting, &c. about $3,000 per annum, 
besides premiums, which for a series of years have ex- 
ceeded that of all and every other institution in the state 
—it wos apparent, without violating their promiser to 
the public, and absolutely jeopardizing their credit, 
character, and existence, they could not encounter the 
Ak hia expenditure. 
ca 


d. and a committee 
hey soon returned and 
n. a large strong ocean siea- 
for $2,500, to go and return 


Having adopted the 


Another special meeting was 

led and an appeal made through the public papers to 
atrivtic individ uale—to our merchants particularly, dea- 
rs in American fabrics, facture, agents, &c. of the 


manufactures, to a class of men whose sales of domes- 


tic goods cannot be less than fifty millions of dollars per 
annum, on which cummissions or profits are charged. 


In addition to this, twenty five circulars with subscrip- 
lions were written and sent to such houses and indivi- 
duals moat likely from their condition and character to 
effect this object, stating the cireumstances of the insti- 
lute, and requesting them at a day named to return the 
subscription with such amounts. as they would contri» 
bute, or would procure to be coniributed. Nota dollar 
was eubscribed that ever came to the knowledge of the 
trustees. The answer of some was that the object was 
highly important, &c., but that they had no money to 
give. nor time to call on others. It was stated that for 
so great and good an object there were enough to give 
if they were ouly waited upou—that the trustees should 
wait upon them in person. A committee wae appointed 
and personally waited on a number but did not aucceed 
in even procuring a single subscription paper to be head- 
ed, but were promised some five or six hundred dollars. 
After not less than three attempts by different portiona 
of the committee, it was reluctantly and with pain aban- 
doned. In all justice is the American Institute to 
blame?“ 
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Tug Tarir — By a vote taken in the house ot 
representatives on Wednesdsy last, yeas 10], nays 
69, it was determined that debate upon the anti- pro 
tective tariff bill shout terminate at 2 o'clock on 
Thursday next, the 21 of July, al which hour voting 
thereon should commence. The bill has been debated 
by some of the best speakers on each side, this week. 
Sufficent argument will de exhausted by the time 
specified. In fact we have had so much of what 
ought to be regarded as demonstration, that all that 
can be said, can hardly be expected to change a ein- 
gle vote. We must now await the result, w halever 
it may be. 


Mexican War — Latest. The Fashion, landed the 
tronjs from N. Orleans at Brazos St. Jago, all well, 
ard left there on the 14th instant. The captain 
thinks the distance can easily Le pérformed from N. 
Orleans to that port in 60 hours. Just before leav- 
ing a report reached Brazos, that Rienosa and Ca 
margo, bad both surrendered to Col. Wilson without 
resistance; Gen. Taylor was only waiting for trans- 
ports to push on and join the advance corps. Most of 
the regulars are on the right of the river; Capt. De- 
sha and the Washington and Jackson regiments of 
La. on the left. 

The Alabama companies, St. Louis and Louisville 
Legions are at Brazos Island. Col. Dak in's. Pey- 
ton’s, Davisis’, and Featherston’s regiments of Louis- 
iana voiuntiers are at Brazos. 

Gov. Henderson, at the head of about one thou 
sand Texan troops, reached the banks of the Rio 
Grande on the 10th inst. Seventeen warriors of 
the Tonkaway tribe of the Indians accompanied the 
Texans. The sight of these Iudians created much 
alarm to the inhabitants of Matamoros and its vicin- 
ity, cs they fear that Gen. Taylor will let them 
loose upon them. 


Emicration ro Onecon.—By a member of Con- 
gress, the Argus has received the following interest- 
ing letter Weston May 18, 1846. 

I have just returned from the Oregon Camps above 
this, which I visited to inform myself concerning the 
emigration to the Pacific. The party in front, must 
at this date, be nearly 300 miles from this frontier.— 
In fact, they are strung along the road from the Iowa 
village to the Paronees, on the Nebraska. I have been 
a week over with the lowas and Saucs, from whose 
Villages they start on the great Prairics. They have 


left this season well provided with everything, except | 


Pilots. But without any organization. The conse- 
quence of which, I fear, will be that the Pawnees, Si- 
oux and other wild Indians of the Prairies, will not 
Only rob, but kill many of them off, as they find them 
in small parties. The next news we have from them, 
1 fear, will be that some disaster of this kind has appen- 
ed · They are all on the plains except 40 wagons, 
which I left at St. Joseph to cross to-day and to-mor- 
row. They will go together, and J think will be strong 
enough. Two hundred and sixteen wagons, exclusive 
of these, have left the lowa agency and mouth of the 
Nishnebotina, making altogether 556 wagons—each 
wagon has in general 4 yoke of oxen, which added to 
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moiety by the property and toils of the Wabash 
and Erie canal from the state line of the Ohio ri- 
ver,—such property to be assigned to three trus- 


the loose stock, would make 2000 head of cattle tak- | 


en. The number of souls could not be ascertained, 
but it will average about 5 to a wagon, which would 
give about 1300, which added to those who leave In- 
dependence, would make about 2000 souls going out 
from this frontier to the Pacific, well provided with 
arms and necessaries. They could muster, 1 should 
think, when together, 800 able bodicd men of reso- 
lute spirits. 

On yesterday J for the first time, heard the news 
from Mexico, it did not surprise me though in the least 
but I wish an express could be sent to overtake the 
emigrants after Congress has acted, and authorise them 
to make the conquest of California. They could and 
would do it, and J take it for granted our Government 
will declare war—all they want is a chance. 


Viremia—Tnre Annuat Exvection.—The Rich- 
mond Enquirer of the Sth ult. furnished a list of the 
Senators and Delegates elected to the next legislature, 
from which we learn, that the fpllowing will be the 
state of parties. 


“Democrats.” Whigs. 
Senate, 20 12 
House of Delegates, 72 60 
92 72 
Majority on joint ballot, 20. 
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oul the decision of the English holders of Indiana 
loans, upon the law of the last legislature of that 
state, The Journal of Commerce «avs that the de- 
CISION Was Unanimous, to tbe effect that it will be for 
the interest of the bondholders to concur in the 
principles laid down in the act passed last winter by 
the legislature, or the adjustment of the public debt 
of Indiana, by the payment of the moiety of the 
principal and interest by taxation, and the other 


lees, and the state to be freed from responsibility 
on that portion of the debt and interest so to be se- 
cured. 

Mr. Butler, who acted as the agent of the loanhold- 
ers before the Indiana legislature, is requested to ap- 
ply to the bondholders resident in the U States, for 
their co-operation with the bondholdeis in Europe, 
in carrying out the arrangement upon the principle 
above stated. 

ILLIxoIs.— Mormon troubles, continue to distract 
some of the fairest portions of this state. A consi- 
derable number of the sect still continue at Nauvoo 
and in its vicinity—many of them without means to 
get away, others anxious to remain and mix as citi- 
zens in the community, &e. The period has trans 
pired by which they were to vacate, and the anti- 
Mormons have assembled over a thousand men in 
arms, determined to drive them out or extirpat« 
then. Serious apprehensions were en'ertained that 
the Temple would be blown up, as that expedient 
was thought to be the only one by which the phena- 
tic adhesion to the spot chuld be effectually broke 
of. At our last dates four or five hundred men were 
under arms, at Nauvoo for the protection of the 
Mormons from threatened violence. | 

Those who have, or pretend to have purchased 
property in and about Nauvoo, and settied there, 
say 5 or 600 in number, appear determined to defend 
the place to the last extremity. They call loudly 
for the aid of all well @isposed people, and of the 
state authorities to aid and protect them. 

Iowa.— The youngest of the sisterhood of our re.» 
publican fainily, being desirous of ‘coming out,” is 
hard to please in the matter of outfit. She decided- 
ly refused an invitation last year because, in her 
opinion, she could not make her entry in a manner 
due to her station and sufficiently imposinz. The 
boundaries of her lands involve the whole difficulty; 
and she refuses to make her appearance in- society 
until her guardian, familiarly known as Uncle Sam, 
shall consent to yield up to her the whole estate 
which she claims. The old gentleman being good 
natured and easily imposed upon by his own house- 
hold, it is alilogelher likely that the young pet will 
have her own way in the end, i 

The act of last session provided for the admission 
of lowa with the following boundaries. The Mis- 
sissippi river from the mouth of the Des Moines to 
a line at or about the latitude of forty-four forty, 
thence along that line directly westward to a pont 
some two hundred miles west of the Mississippi, then 
directly southward to the Missouri line, and along 
that line eastward to the place of beginning. This 
gave a superficies of territory of aboat 36,500 square 
miles. ' an ee 

The Iowa convention in defining the limits of the 
future state, named the Missouri river as the western 
boundary, whereas the acts of congress fixed’ the 
western limits nearly one hundred miles east of that 
river; and lowa declined to enter the Union with 
the boundaries assigned her. The delegate from the 


The last steamship brought | being obliged to withdraw the batteries used for 


writing, the visitor from the clouds had the field to 
itself. The Jetters of Morse'’s Telegraphic Alpha. 
bet which this natural heltuieg seemed to be most 
partial to. according to the New York Sun, were L. 
and T., but oecasienally it ventat the numerals, and 
dashed off I's 50°s 55's 500 and 5000's in its own 
rapid style. We learn that when two or more thun- 
der clouds get in the same vicinity, and discharge 
their electricity at each other, or receive the fluid 
from the earth and return it again, or when ground 
lightning prevails, the effect on the telegraph wires 
is to produce a strange and original language which 
may yet be made intelligible. In fact each kind of 
lightning speaks for itself and writes what it says. 
(Phil. North American. 

Tare Yertow Fever.— The New York Mirrior saya 
that a private letter Irom an officer belonging to the 
Mississippi, states that the yellow fever had appeared at 
the Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa with much virulence.— 
Many of the soldiers were down with it, and the British 
and French vessels of war had left the port. a 

Five of the crew of the Port Leon, trom St. Donsingo 
died during her passage, and three more are down wiih 
the yellow fever, on buart. at quarantine, N. York. 

Derror „Michigan, hus now a popu'u O1 estimit d 
at 14 000. 


Savers. The brig Malaga, of „ at 
that port on the 12 h. in charge of Lieut. T. I. Hunter, 


othe U >. brig Boxer, having b. en seized at Kubi da, 
W. Const of Airica, and sent in for mal ‘The M dega 


sailed trom Boston Nov. 2h 1845, Ch. J Loveit, mas 
ter, tur Ro Javeiro, and | fi that pert 14th Feby, for the 
const of Atricean. Her officers and crew afier an exami 
nation in the U.S Court, Boston, on Sat.rday and 
Monday last, were discharged. 

I. M. Ccapp, indicted in the U. S. Court, Charles on 
S. C. for being engaged in the slave trade, has received 
a verdict of not guilty. - 

Tue Seacon.—The month of June so far, cool and 
wet, until the present week. The Crops of wheat and 
Rye, which looked splendid at the commencment o 
the month, were in places affected by rust an! scab, at 
the eventful period when the grain should have ma‘ur- 
ed. It is believed that the injury has aot been general, 
and a full average crop of those grains will no vubi be 
harvested. In our region farmers are busy harvesting- 
The effect uaually experienced from wet weather al 
this season of the year, that of producing diarrhea, and 
Cholera, we have not escaped on this occasion. 
cases have been generally of a mild type. 


Crors—On the shores of the Mediterranean. A der 
patch received at the department of stste, from the 
leeation of the United States at Constanstinople, 
dated May 7th, 1846, says—"'I take this occasion to 
remark, that in all probability, the harvest of grain 
throughout Turkey in Europe, and the northern part 
of Asta Minor, will in consequence of the wetuess 
of the season, be abundant. Whert and barley are 
diminished in price, and the demand for England has 
much subsided.” 

. SOUTH AMERICA. 

Rio Janerno, April 2511, 1846.—The fear of war 
between the United States and England on the Ore- 
gon question makes our takers unwilling to receive 
bilis or credits from the United States, and it equally 
affects vessels seeking freights, which are nomiually 
60 cts. per bag for coffee to the United States. Ex- 
change is likely to go up considerably. 

Monte Vipero. The European allies have some 
trouble with their Argentine associates. Gen. Ri 
vera since his arrival, had remained on board a Spè- 
nish corvette. A partof the soldiers demanded that 


territory Mr Dodge, submitted a bill last winter in Che should land. The English and French ministers 
accordance with the views of his constituents whicb f refused to accede tu the demand. Oo the 20 April, 


would give to lowa an area of nearly fifty-eight thous] a body of the 


sand miles, The territorial committee to whom th 
bill was referred, have réported in favor of allowing 
the Missouri as the western boundary, but bringing 


down the northern line, so as to give to lowa an area torn or thrown into the river—ite 


Basque troops attacked the office 
of the Captain of the Port and Resguardo, and 
entirely destroyed both, not leaving even a window 


shutter. All the documenta and papers were either 
Captain of the 


of fifty-two thousànd square milesThe controversy’! port, Col. Estitao, ana three or four cBivers were 


which has been for some time pending between Mis- killed in the attack. The president and 


souri and Jowa, relative to a portion of disputed ter 


| ritory is to be selected by the supreme court of the 


United States. 


Ax Extraorpinary PHENOMENON. was observed 
on the Ime of the Biectrie Telegraph between Jersey 
City and Baltimore, on Thursday aiternoon, the hke 
of which was never known to man. Three thunder 
storms, each some thirty or sixty miles frum the 
other, were all coming east on the telegraph route 
abuu! the same time, and every discharge of eleo- 
tricity from either, was duly recorded by the lightning 
itself, in the telegraphic othces al Jersey City, Phila 
delphia, Wilmington, or Ballimore. The wires be. 
came altogether unmansgeable, and the operators 


other uffivers 


of the government touk refuge at the house ot the 
English minister. The muinoter tor foreign re 
resigned, and the minister of war escaped ou bva 
some vessel as well as Pacheco, the late commanier 
chief. Several persons were killed in ths 1 
by the black suldiers, who paraded about half ae 
Sailors were next morning landed from the Engl 
men-of-war to man the guns at the batteries, aud the 
English troops and marines restured order. he 
custom house has been closed all the time. 
houses of the foreign agents and consuls ner ate 
tected by guards of marines from the vessels of the 
different nations. 

Gen. Rivera landed on the 6th, at night, cad, Per 
hape, order will be now restored. 
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date with the seventieth anniversary of our national ex- 
istence. 

What an eventful era have been these seventy years? 
What motives for gratitude to high Heaven should this 
day swell the bosoms of twenty millions of freemen! — 
Silent adoration is the most expressive tribute, - and who 
is it, amongst us all. that on reviewing the past, contem- 
plating the present, and looking to the probable future, 
can restrain the grateful iinpulae? Language is feeble 
under such impressions. 


i THE TARIFF. 

The debate upon the bill reported by Mr. McKay, 
has been continued with great animation in the house 
ol representatives, every day for the last week. The 
one hour rule was contracted at last ta fifteen minutes, 
in order to afford an opportunity for more members to 
be heard on it. 

On Tuesday, a great sensation was produced in the 
house by a speech delivered by Mr. BRINKERHOFP, @ 
leading administration member ot Ohio, who announc- 
ed that he was authorized to say, on behalf of the ad- 
ministration members of that state, that they were 
unanimously opposed to Mr. McKay’s bill, and would 
nol vote for it. He attacked the course of the adminis- 
tration in very strong and plain language, and that of 
the “organ’’ at Washington especially. He asserted that 
those who agreed with him in the course proposed, 
could defeat the bill and would defeat it.“ Mr. B. was 
opposed to taxing tea and coffee. He complained bit- 
terly that after declaring that Oregon was ours of right 
up to 549 40’, the government had come down below 
49°, and given up the navigation of tne Culumbia.— 
“Now, we must pay for a war for southern conquest, 
after you have given away millions upon millions of 
acres of our own territory at the north. Will you now 
ask from us to grant you a tax on tea and coffee? And 
do you think we will give i? No, we will do no such 
thing. [said atthe beginning that I rose here to have 
some plain talk. And now I ask you, suppose you 
eirike out tea and coffee from your bill. what then? I 
have oT stood up for a revenue ta:itl; I stand for it 
still. J will go neither for a tariff for protection nor for 
a tariff for the destruction of revenue, and therefore the 
next question is, will your bill raise revenue enough for 
the use of the governinent without tea aud coffee. The 
average expenditure of tins government hee been shown 
to be nearly twenty-six nullions per annum, and you 
have brought us a bill which, without tea and coffee, 
will not give you eighteen millions. Iam under no 
pledge to go for a tariff to destroy revenue, and especi- 
ally when it is foreseen and is so intended thai this shall 

d to a permanent tax on tea and cutive. 

Mr. B. intimated that the delegation with. which he 
acted would vote for Mr. Hungerturd's substitute bill.—~ 
“To go with our eyes open,” says Mr. Brinkerhoff, “and 
with full knowledge, for the destruction of a tariff which 
does yield sufficient revenue, toa bill which begins by a 
deficit of three or four millions, we cannot do it; and we 
will not do it.“ 

This speech led to numerous others from various seo- 
tions of the administrauon party, very little character- 
ised by a spirit of harmony. 

Mr. Bayty, of Va., Mr. Yancey, of Ala., Mr. Wicx, 
of Ia., and Mr. Stanton, of Tenn., came out warmly 
in support of the course uf the administration, and de- 
nounced tins disaffection on the part of members of the 
party in exceedingly severe and often very personal 
terms. Mr. McDowex, and Mr. Friss, both of Ohio, 
came out in support of their colleague. 

Mr. McLean, of Peunsylvania, a devoted supporter 
of the president, came out in favor of sustaining ghe 


tarifi. 
“But,” said he, “we are called upon asa party to re- 
peal the taritl. The party cry is rused. And the Unio 
15 cane on the democratic party here to come up to the 
work. e have had lectures upon the subject time and 
again.“ Here he read someextracis from the Union 
and then proceeded: "As an American, ar! trating 
have an American heart, I dishke to see the name o 
Washington in such an association. In our region of 
country we are not accustomed to it. I will not ask 
where the editor got his commission. I might be charg- 
ed with quoting irom the other end of the cael: But 
l ask, who mounted this editor with lash in hand, and 

spurs on his heels to goad our flanks, and 
drive us up to the work of repeal? I believe that the 
newspaper press in this country should follow, not lead, 
the action of a free and independent people.” 


Mr. Rarggon, of New York, also a member of the 
party, replied to several of those who had spoken, and 
in allusion 105 Mr. Lilet the 1 sai that he sate 
& most scathing speech, as of “a low, vulgar pot-house 
brawler, and one who was fit for that sphere only.— 
This man had deliberately undertaken to whip in the 

. members of the democratic party who did not concur 
Vor. XX. Sta. 18 


THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. This number bears, with him. This vain, swell-headed member with an 


impudent and ignorant conceit—the man who was rea- 
dy to crawl and lick the very dust raised by the men 
who would tread upon him, was the man who had, in 
an unheard of manner, and most indelicately, arraign- 
ed others for an independent expression of their opin- 
ion. Mr. R. hoped the members of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, representing two millions of people in one 
state, two and a half millions in the other, and three 
millions in the third, would maintain their independence 
notwithstanding allthe aseaults they had received. He 
had been arraigned for going upun the whig side of 
the house, and hold ing conversation with the whig mem- 
bera. He was not ashamed of ths, and held in perfect 
loathing and contempt the man who would thus question 
um.” 

The Union“ noticed these and similar assaults, in 
their next numbers, and appeared to concede that the 
bill under discussion must submit to material modifica- 
tions, in order to secure its passage 

The hour fixed when debate is to cease upon the bill, 
and for voting to commence. has just elapsed as we are 
penning this paragraph. We may perhaps be able to 
announce the result before our paper goes to press. 

It isan eventful moment. 

Later. By the Telegraph we learn that the seventy- 
third speech on the tariff bill terminated the debate, and 
Mr. McKay himself led the way proposing amendments 
to his own hill. 

The duty on spirits raised from 75 to 100 per cent, by 
a vote of 93 10 64. 

By a vote of 85 to 88, the motion to place wines at 100 
per cent was lost. 

The fishing bounties are repealed, by a vote of 107 
9, 


Tea and coffee exempted from duty, by a vote of 104 
to 60. The three millions of dollars which the treasur 
ers’ estimates predicated on from a tax on these two arti- 
clea must now be looked for elsewhere. 

Salt, is struck ont of the biil by a large vote—and that 
article is to be imported free of duty also. This makes 
another considerable deficit. , 

A general transposition of articles enumerated in the 
bill, trom one schedule, or rate of duty, to very different 
rates is going on in committee, as we close, 

The fate of the bill altogether uncertain. An entire 
new schedule was formed, embracing a long list of arti- 
cles with a rate of duty at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

No debate was allowed on any proposition to amend, 

It is expected that the committee ot the whole would 
report the bill to the house on the 3d, as amended. Then 
would come the test, — the yeas and nays, at every step, 
bringing up members to a strict responsibility. 


to 


Rerrocession oF ALETANRIA, D. C. The bill, 
giving the consent of congress to the retrocession of 
Alexandria to the state of Virginia passed the senate on 
the Ist inst. after a spirited debate, by a vbte of ayes 32, 
nays 14. The bill only requires the presidents signa, 
ture to become a law. A vote of the people of Alexan- 
dria, (city and county,) and the action of the Virginia 
legislature, are necessary to consummate the object. 


NATINOAL AFFAIRS. 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 

We have Brazos St. Jago dates to the 20th, brought 
to New Orleans by the steamer James L. Day. 

Col. Edward Featherston’s regiment, took up their 
line of march for Burrita, on the 19th. 

` Reinoso was taken possession of by the detach- 

ment under Col. Wilson, without opposition. Ca- 
nales published an order q few days before Wilson 
reached Reinosa, calling the citizens to their allegiance 
and commanding them to hold no eommunication 
with the Americans. He, it is believed, was in, or 
near the town, and had expressed bimself desirous 
of having a talk“ with Wilson. The supposition 
is that his band is within the immediate vicinity of 
Reinosa, and should an oppurtunity present itself, 
would co-operate with such of the rancheros as might 
Wish to dispufethe progress er the Colonel’s march. 
A great many of the citizens kept aloof or had quitted 
the place. Col. Wilson encamped in the public square 
of Reinoso, on the IIth, thinking it impossible to 
throw up fortifications. The place was nearly de- 
serted. 

Captain McCullough’s Rangers started out on the 
16th from Matamoros, with 12 day’s provisions an a 
spy 5 

A Mexican captain, wounded in the battle of the 
9th, died at Matamoros, on the 15th, and the church 
bells were tolled throughout the day. Nearly all 
of the pruoners in the hospitals have recovered or 
died of their wounds. Near 200 deserters from the 
enemy have arrived here amongst their friends, who 
stato that many others are on the road.” 


It is said that Gen. Arista and Gen. Ampudia] have 
both been taken to Mexico to answer for the recent 
defeats of the army, or Ampudia is sent for to sus- 
tain the charges against Arista. Many Mexicans 
believe that Arista sold his army to the Americans. 


Major Gen. Gaines. A court of Inquiry, to consist 
of Bre vet Brig. Gens. H. Brady and G. M. Brooke, and 
Col. J. Crane, members, and Breve: Capt. J. F. Lee, re- 
corder, is ordered by the president to assemble at Fort 
Monroe, on the 18th of July, to investigate the late con- 
duct of Mejor Gen. Gaines, in calling upon governors 
of states for volunteers, in organizing and mustering 
certain volunteers, and in giving orders to officere since 
Ist of May, 1846, for subsistence, stores, &c., and for 


payment to certain individuals or bodies ot men, &c. 


MEXICO, 

Yucatan. The congress of Yucatan have de- 
clared independence, and no longer admit the autho- 
rity af the Mexican government. A vessel from 
thence has arrived at New Orleans under the na- 
tional flag of the new republic, which exhibits three 
stars, in the manner of our Union flag. 

The design of the Yucatanese to take this step, 
was suspected by our naval officer in command on 
the Mexican coast, at the time he received informa- 
on of the declaration of war, and he despatched a 
sloop of war to communicate with the authorities, at 
the same time exempting their coast from the general 
blockade, until he ascertained the facts. 


It will be recollected that the Yucatanese sent a 
rhe aren to the United States, asking to be admit- 
ted into the Union, long before the annexation of 
Texas was proposed at all. The United States gov- 
ernment declined to recognize the commissioners.— 
A war ensued between Yucatan ard Mexico, which 
was terminated, after the defeat of a Mexicanarmy, 
by a treaty, in which Yucatan agreed upon certain 
conditions, to return to their allegiance to Mexico. 
They now assert that those conditions have not been 
fulfilled on the part of Mexico, and cace more they 
proclaim independence. | 


A Revo.vrion ix THE Province oF Jattsco, com- 


menced on the 20th May, in the city of Guadalajara. 
The battalion or Lagos, ewed by omer vonis Of E 


military and by the enthusiastic populace, attacked 
the paiece of the governor. The assault was so 
prompt that the defenders had scarcely time for a 
single discharge of artillery, by which one man onl 
was killed and one wounded. Ths cry of the assail- 
ants was Long live the Republic, and death to a 
Foreign Prince.” The revolution as to that depart- 
ment was conclusive. The government commander 
had to submit, and was allowed only to the 22d to 
quit with bis forces for the city of Mexico. The 
6th article of the treaty dictated by the revolution- 
ists, was to the following effect. 


“As Gen. Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna had 
the glory of founding the od det and whatever 
may have been bis errors, has been its strongeat sup- 
port, in A of the policy of Europe and the insti- 
gations of some perverse Mexicans, and opposed 
himself to the usurpa tions by North America; the 
garrison of Jalisco proclaims the said general as the 
chief of the grand enterprise for which thie plan 1s 
entered into.” | f 


MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

We see it asserted by several of the most respect- 
able of our public journals, that the people of this 
country are anxious for the general government to 
take this invaluable improvement as a national con- 
cern, and regulate it somewhet-in-the menner that 
the mails and post routes are controlled. When the 
invention was demonstrated and its wonderful capa- 
cities were but very partially developed, we revolv- 
ed this subject over in mind for some time, whether 
it would be best for the people, that the goverument 
should have a monopoly and the sole control of sa 
powerful an engine for good or for evil,—or whether 
it would be better that its advantages should be open 
to competition-—general use, and "free trade.“ Af. 
ter po little reflection we arrived at the conclusion 
that though the progress of the enterprize might not 
be so rapid at first and many difficulties would have 
to be encountered in adjusting such lines of commu- 
nication to the wants of society, if-left to the uncer 
lainties of individual effort or to assoojations, yet 


274 


upon the whole when adjusted, communities would 
be better served and their interests better token care 
of, if in their own keeping, than if submitted to the 
control of the government. A question bas been 
mooted lately whether mail would not be better 
managed if conducted something like our express 
lines—a late interpolatian. This we very much 
doubt, in the present condition of the country. But 
the objections which apply to that case, would not 
so strongly a ply to the telegraph,—whilst the ad- 
vantages of the atter can be so readily and cheaply 
attained, that neither the 5 power nor the 
government funds are indispensable to its mainten- 
ance nor to its regulation. Why then should the 
people part with its control) Why make a govern- 
ment monopoly of it? 

That the interference of government to the extent 
proposed, is not indispensable to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the intercommunications which the invention 


is susceptible of effecting, is tolerably well establish- 
ed b the ted within the few months 
that bave elapsed since the enterprize was started. 


Difficulties and Seley are inevitable incidents in un- 
_ Gertaking any novelty like this.. They have been 
rtially eursavuuted. Public impatience has hard) 

Poen ust to the indefatigable and enterprizing indi- 
viduals who have been engaged in the task—some 
people appeared to think that all was known and no- 
thing remained to be learned in relation to the prac- 
tical operation of the magnetic telegraph. On the 
contrary, much as yet is mere experiment, as to the 
details of the system—and yet seo what has been 
done already. 


TELEGRAPH LINES. Miles. 
New York to Boston, complete 265 
Jersey city to Washington, do. 250 


Albany to Rochester, do. 250 
Rochester to Buffalo, to be complete in 10 days 100 
New York to Albany, via Poughkeepsie, Troy, 
&c., to be completed July 15 
Troy to Saratoga, to be complete July 10 
Oswego to Syracuse, complete 
Lockport to Buffalo, do. 26 
Abica to Auburn, to be completed July 4 45 
Boston to Lowell, complete 25 
Boston to Portland, to be completed in 60 days 100 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg, complete 98 


Total 1403 
Several other lines are about being immediately 
ut in contracts. One of these will connect with 
ontreal or St. John’s. One will probably be con- 
ei connecting Springfield with Albany or 
roy. 


17 
33 
38 


— 
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A TUBA Ten r HAGE. 


Amongst the incidents of the day in which we live, 
the organization of a Peace Society, embracing philan- 
thropists of many nations and Christian members of 
many denominations, is a remarkable incident. Their 
ramifications have extended into associations throughout 
several countries. It is to be hoped that good may come 
of so humane an object. Such certainly should be the 
influence of concentrated efforts from such a body of 
men, most of whom are individually respectable, some 
highly influential in communities amongst whom they 
labor and with the government under which they live, 
especially in sn age when public opinion ts coming into 
do much sway, and cannot well be disregarded. 

Another movement, not less striking. and perhaps 
more practical in its influences, as it is far more simple 
and unpretending in its measures, aud apparently better 
adopted to the object proposed, has grown out of the 
late apprehension of a war between England and Ame- 
Fica, and which deserves to be recorded. 

It is well known that the Society of Friends, or Qua- 
kers, have been pioneers asa society in many of the 
most benevolent reforms of the last two centuries. They 
were the firet to teatify against the African slave trade, 
and to protest against their members holding their fel. 
low men in u state of alavery, the first to move in the 
temperance reform, having for a century beea in that 
respect, a temperance society,—the first of the modern 
religious sects to assert the principles on which the peace 
society, above referred to, is predicated. 

We mention the foregoing facts merely as introduc- 
to to the incident which follows. fies 

Anden REFORM, for which the Society of Friends 
ought to have credit, or for which they should be ac- 
countable, as the case may be, is that of recognizing to 
a large extent, the equality of the female sex with that of 
males, in departments of church, as well in social rela- 
tions. Females allowed to preach as ministers of 
the gospel, and the females have their own meetings se- 

arate from those of the males, in which their church af- 
rs are conducted. ; 

There has been, nevertheless, a certain control ex- 
ercised by the males, in their meetings over that, or at 
3 in correspondence with the meetings of the fe- 
ma 8. c 4 

The earnest efforts of the Friends’ Society has ever 
been exerted for the prevention of war, and for the pre- 
servation Or restoration of peace to the nations. en 
it was perceived that there was danger of a war between 


Great Britain and America, the subject was introduced 
in one or more of their regular meetings, and measures 
were proposed for an appeal to the friends of peace in 
both countries to endeavor to avert so awful an evil. 
One of the female meetings, that at Exeter, a popu- 
lous town near the centre of England, understanding 
that the subject was agitated in meeting of the males, 
proposed to associate in the labor of love. After some 


consideration, the men's meeting declined the offer, as 
deeming the subject more immediately belonging to their 


8e. 


With this conclusion, the female meeting at Exeter 
was not entirely satisfied, and they decided to originate 
their own, atid to execute it in their own 


a movement 
characteristic way. 


The meeting prepared an address from the females 
of Exeter, in England, to the females of Philadelphia, 
We had a copy of the address, and 
as it was brief, and breathed the spirit of affectionate 
regard to the human family, we intended to insert it, 
It was signed by 1,623 women 
of Exeter, and forwarded by one of the sieamers that 


upon the subject. 


but it has been mislaid. 


arrived during the last mont 


The females of Philadelphia have promptly responded 


to this movement of their sisters over the big watera. 


A large meeting assembled in consequence of the 


invited 
to a meeting to be held at the Franklin Hall. Birth st., 
below Arch, on Wednesday afternoon, the 17th instant, 
at 4 o' clock, to hear and reply to an address from 1,623 
) land, to the women of Philadel- 
phia, on the subject of peace. As this is a subject which 
appeals to the highest interests of mankind, a large and 


following notice: 
“The women of Philadelphia are particular! 


women of Exeter, E 


general attendance is requested. 


Mrs. Sydney Ann Lewis, Mrs. Wm. Morrison, 
“ J. R. Chandler, Miss Sarah Pugh, 
„ Sarah Tyndale, “ Hannah L. Stickney, 
“ Lucretia Mott, “ Susan Grew, 
% R.V “ Margaret Jones, 


„V. ase y, 
Vir. J. N. Benneti. 


In conformity to the above call, a meeting was organ - 
nee 919 electing Mrs. Sarah Pugh, president, and Mrs. 
3 | Anne D. 
The address of the women of England was then read 
and received with demonstrations of much satisfaction. 
The following address was then read by Lucretia 


Morrison, secretary. 


Mott, and adopted in answer: 
From the women of Philadelphi 
the friendly 
on the subject of peace. 


DEAR FRIENDS AND SISTERS: Your communication has 
i Heartily do we re- 
spond to your earnest desire, that so terrible a calamity 
as war between your country and ours, may never come 
We teel assured that the fraternal addresses, 
sent by thousands of English men and women, will do 


met with a cordial reception by us. 


upon us. 


much to avert so fearfu! an evil. 


We rejoice that your attention has been awakened to 
ou have been thus ready to ac- 
knowledge the bond of human brotherhood—~a bond far 
more holy, than that mistaken patriotism “which would 
make the people of two nations whose interests are iden- 
tical, enemies of each other, thus impeding the progress 


this subject, and that 


of peace and good will to man.” 


We hold it to be the duty of women to look with an P 
attentive eye, upon the great events which are transpi- 
ring around them; in order that, with an enlightened 
judgment, as well as witha feoling heart, they may di- 
rect the force of their moral influence against the ini- 
quitous spirit of war. Great is the responsibility of wo- 
man in relation to this subject. The false love ot glory, 
the cruel spirit of , revenge, the bloodthirsty ambition, 
awelling the breast of the soldier in the battle field—these 
are often but the ripened harvest, from the seed sown 
by his mother’s hand, when in his childish hours, she 
gave him tiny weapons, and taught hiin how to mimic 


war's murderous game. 


Let us then, dear sisters, be unceasingly faithful in 
all our relations, whether of the social circle, or the more 
extended sphere, employing the mighty influences that 


cluster around the domestic hearth and the way-side, 
the pen ana the press, in bearing testimony to the supe- 


riority of Christian love and forgiveness, over the law of 
2 2 


physical force. : 


We are gratified that the late difficulties between our 
countries are in progress of amicable settlemnent—but let 
us not forget that we have other brethren entitled to our 
sympathy, urging upon us the duty to impress upon the 
heart of this generation the idea of the bretherhood of 
the race. The war waged by your government against 
India, and that by ours against Mexico, admonish us 
that it is now, as ever, important to instil the principles 


of justice, mercy, and pace. 


or your word of counsel and cheer, we thank you; 
and would unite with you in prayer, that the kingdom of 


our Father in Heaven may come; and the Gospel of His 
dear Son, breathing peace on earth and good will to 
men, may extend from “sea to sea, and from the rivera 
to the ends of the earth.” i 

After adopting the address, a committee was appoint. 
ed to further the object, and in the course of a few days 
9,525 signatures, of which the editor of the Philadelphia 
Inguirer takes occasion to say: We looked over the 
signatures with no little delight. All were clearly and 
distinctly written, and many in a style of elegant pen- 
manship. ‘The address is about 10 yards long, and em- 
braces 24 sheets of foolscap. The Exeter document 
was signed by 1,623, so that the response contains more 
than double that number of signatures. Mr. Peter, the 
British consul for Philadelphia, has kindly consented to 


ia, U. S. A., in answer to 
ress of the women of Exeter, England, 
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forward the response —the whole matter being under 
the care of Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith 
whose praieeworthy efforts in the cause of peace, entitle 
him to the kindly regards of every friend of humanity, 
The movement reflects infinite credit upon our mothers. 
wives, and daughters.” 

The province of the female in this transaction is cere 
tainly far more appropriately presented, then in the in- 
stance which we find commended in the following pa- 
ragraph: 

‘Among the toasts offered at the entertainment which 
was given at Matamoros by Gen. Taylor to the com- 
mittee of the Louisiana legislature, was the following, 
by Lieut. Bragg, ol the artillery: 

The Heroine of Fort Brown, 

In offering this toes: he said that “during the whole of 
the bombardment the wife of one of the soldiers, whose 
husband was ordered with the army to Point Isabel, re- 
mained in the fort, and though the shot and shells were 
constantly flying on every side, she disdained to seek 
shelter in the bomb-prvofe, but labored the whole time 
cooking and taking care of the soldiers, without the 
least r to her own eS Her bravery was the 
admiration of all who were in the fort, and she has thus 
acquired the name of ‘The Great Western.“ 


a — — ——ðrß 
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Crowds of other subjects compelled us to defer 
our usual brief notices of Theological affairs, until 
they have accumulated so that we must now select 
from the great mass, and abbreviate. 


An act has been passed in the Canadian parlia- 
ment for the removal of the disabilities under 
which the body of Christian Unitarians have hith- 
erlo labored. 


The king of Prussia has given orders for the erec- 
tion of a museum in Berlin, to be specially devoted 
to the collection of objects which have belonged to 
Luther or his illustrious disciples. 


JERUSALEM AND THE Jews.—The nomination to 
the bishopric of Jerusalem, belonging alternately to 
the British and Prussian governments, the king of 
Prussia has filled the see vacated by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, by the Rev. Moses Belson, a 
converted Jew. Mr. Relson was originally a Jour- 
neyman aaddier, and travelling in England in search 
of experience and education as is usual among the 
German mechanics, worked for a time at Exeter, 
where he became converted. 

The Israelites of Malta have generously supplied 
with clothing and money, a young American, named 
Alexander Hersey, who bas been cured of insanily 
in the hospital there. ; 

A letter from Switzerland, (April 28,) published 
in the Washington Union, says: The Jews who are 
very much opposed in some of the German states, 
were lately called upon in one of the German pa- 
ers to emigrate to America, where they could en- 
Joy the same privileges, and attain the same distiac- 
lion as other citizens. President Polk was quoted 
as an example, who, as it was asserted, was 8 
“Jew,” and had attained the highest honors in Ame- 
rica.“ 


The Paris Moniteur publishes a long ordinance es- 
tablishing a Jewish consistory at Algiers, with pro- 
vincial consistories at Oran and Constantina, whose 
joint authority is to extend to all the Jews in Alge- 
tia. The ordinance also decrees the creation of 
schools and Salles d'Asile, in Algeria, for the Jews 
of both sexes. = 


Reronmep Germany, (says the foreign corres- 
pondent of the New York Observer,) is still agita- 
ted by important doctrinal and ecclesiastical quese 
tions. The Friends of Light, the Pietists, the men 
who occupy a middle ground hoid debates among 
themselves which draw the attention of mea of the 

orld. Besides, the appearance of Ronge's sect in- 

rease the effervescence. In general, the Reformed 
churches of this country are dissatisfied with the 
constitution of the church and the forms of les 
In these circumstances, the king of Prussia thoug 
proper to introduce changes conformed to the Wan 
of the present time. But not wishing to act uit 
he sent an invitation to various Protestant states 5 
Germany, to induce them to appoint delegates W 
should hold conference at Berlin. This call was 
heard, and twenty six states, great and small, 
now represented in this sort of Protestant 5 
The free cities of Germany and the dutchy of Ol 
benburg have alone refused to accept the invitation. 
The first conference took place the 5th of January 
last, Mr. Eicbhoro, minister of worship, in the chair. 
The members of this congress are almost all a 
guished theologians or orators, known by the sere 
they have rendered to the cause of learning and pie J. 
All doctrinal opinions from rigid Calrinisin to ration 
alism are here repeated. 
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The Augsburg Confession of Faith has been ac- 
cepted as the foundation of the conferences, but with 
- the condition that it be regarded rather as a pious 
testimony, than as a doctrina) rule. 


Tux SULTANA AND QUEEN Vicroria.—A singular 
letter has recently been addressed by Valide, mother 
of the present sultan of Turkey, to queen Victoria, 
of England. The following is the occasion:—Dr. 
Millinger, who has for a long time been a resident of 
that city, and who was lord Byron’s physician at the 
time of his death, and who is the private physician 
of the sultaness, has three children living in Italy.— 
For several years their grandmother has retained 
them against the wishes of their father, and has 
brought them up to the Catholic faith. Dr. Millin- 
ger, notwithstanding the most active exertions, has 
not been able to recover his children. He has ad- 
dressed several letters to the house of lords as well 
as to the house of commons for aid, but all in vain. 
He had formed a resolution to repair to England in 
person, and to have recourse to the most energetic 
endeavors. The sultaness, Valide, on account of 
her own ill health, is oppoeed to his departure, and 
in order to determine his remaining, she has herself 
addressed this letter to the queen of England; it is 
written by the sultaness in her own hand, upon the 
finest satin paper with a richly ornamented margin; 
= enclosed io a velyet bag adorned with precious 
stones. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL skMINARY.—The 
board of trustees met at the vestry, St. John’s cha- 
pel, New York, on the 24th June, 1846. The atten- 
dance was quite large, and among those present ex- 
officio,—were Bishops Brownell, Meade, Hopkins, 

ane, De Lancey, Lee, Henshaw, Eastburn, and 
Chase. A deep interest no doubt, was felt as to the 
process ines of this meeting. A circular letter had 

een addressed to the trustees prior to the meeting, 
by Bishop Chase, stating that the students at the se- 
minary were at this time receiving instruction from 
a SUSPENDED BISHOP, alluding no doubt to Bishop 
Onderdonk, and apprising (hem that the subject 
would be brought up for consideration at the meet- 
ing. On the board organizing, on Wednesday, a se- 
ries of resolutions were offered by Bishop De Lancey, 
of western New York, proposing that no appoint- 
ments be made to fill existing vacancies in the facul. 
ty of the seminary; and further that measures be 
adopted tending to break up the general theological 
seminary, and to cistribute the funds by which that 
institution is supported, among the respective dioce- 
ses by which they were contributed. The resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed. The bishop offer- 
ed the resolutions solely on his own responsibility; 
he consulted no person on the subject. The mea- 
sure he does not advocate on any ground of hostility 
to the institution, or to the manner in which theolo- 
gical instruction is (bere imparted; but on the ground 
that it long bas been, and is Jikely to continue to be, 
“a bone of contention” in the church. 


The Mascachusetts diocesan convention, of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church, have appointed a commit- 
tee of thirty six laymen to carry out the design of 
William Appleton, esq.—to wit: the establishment 
of a school of divinity in that diocese, for whic 
purpose he has contributed 523,000. 


Paotestanr Eriscorar cHURCH.— The fifty eighth 
annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal church 
was recently held at Baltimore. 

Prayer, by the Rev. John T. Hoff. 

Triennial discourse, by the bishop of the diocese. 

The holy communion, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Whittingham, Rev. Dr. Wyatt, and others. 

Forty three clergymen entitled to their seats an- 
swered to their names, besides a number of lay dele- 
tes. i * n e . ‘ 

Dr. Hervy Colburn, was elected secretary. Rev. 
F. A. Baker assistant secretary, but as the latter 
oe not serve, Dr. Francis Donaldson was appoint- 
ed. i ag | 
The secretary reported to the convention that all 
the records of the convention, up to the year 1840, 
and all the documents up to the year 1843 were des- 
troyed by fire on the 24th of January last. | 

1 resolution that the vestry of Christ church, Ha- 
gerstown, be received into the union at the next 
convention, was pro The chair pronounced it 
to be out of order. The subject came up on a mo- 
tion to receive Lewis Spencer as a lay delegate from 
that church, which after debate, was decided in the 
negative by a large majority. The debate was re- 
sumed on the resolution. The Rev. H. D. V. Johns, 
of. Baltimore, and the Rev. T. B. Lyman, pastor of 
the church in question, addresed the convention.— 
The subject was disposed of by adopting a resolu- 
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tion, that if said church would abandon their appli- 
cation, organize in due form, and make regular ap- 
plication, such application would be duly acceded 
to. ; 
Afler transacting the usual business the conven- 
tion designated St. Paul's church, Baltimore, as the 
place for the next convention to assemble at, and 
adjourned. j 


Grace cuurcH— Protestant Episcopal—at N. York. 
This magnificent building just completed is situated 
at that point in Broadway, north of Tenth street, 
where a slight bend gives an opportunity of seeing a 
prospective view of the church for a distance of 
nearly two miles, and its lofty spire appears to ter. 
minate that long avenue, now composed of lofty 
houses and soon to be lined with palaces. The ma- 
terial of the exterior of the church is of that beauti- 
ful white marble, so admirably adapted for the ex- 
hibition of architectural forms, and particularly of 
the rich tracery and elaborate intricacies of the style 
which has been chosen by the architect. The build- 
ing isin the form of across, whose longer arm is 
1444 feet, and the shorter 100 feet. The spire is 
220 feet in height to the top of the cross. The ar 
chitecture is a pure and tasteful adaptation of the 
richest description of that known as Gothic—a style 
designated as flamboyant, but Jittle known to the ar- 
chitects of England, and never before attempted in 
the United States, ‘The interior is finished in the 
same taste, wilh more elaborate ornaments, and is 
colored to resemble the stone which the architects 
of the middle ages employed in preference, and of- 
ten procured at great cost, for buildings of sufficient 
importance to warrant the expedition. The win- 
dows, divided by mullions and intricate tracery, are 
filled throughout with either glass stained in the fire 
or colored in the molten liquid. The stained glass is 
the workmanship of an artist who, unfortunately did 
not live to see his work put up, and who, in its exe- 
cution, labored for a reputation he was not permitted 
to enjoy. The variety of patterns exhibited in the 
glass is almost endless; and although the church it- 
self is symmetric in form. beyond the demands of 
the style of architecture, the ornamental parts are so 
varied from capital to capital and from arch to arch 
as to present, with the glass, a subject of long and 
careful study. 

A sale of pews in this splendid edifice took place 
a short time since. On the first day, 150 out of 212, 
in the church, were sold. The sum of premiums 
over the assessed sale of the pews, being seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and ninely five dollars. The 
highest premium paid was four hundred and twenty 
five dullars, on a pew assessed at 4800; the next three 
hundred and fifty, on a pew rated at $900. The 
lowest premium wes @5, on a pew rated at 6650.— 
The purchasers were among the wealthiest and 
most respectable of citizens. 

Tus MONTREAL CATHEDRAL.—T bis immense struc- 
ture contains 1,363 pews, and is capable of holding 
15,000 persons. It will cost, when finished, 8600, 
000, and yet some parts of the interior give little ev- 
idence of great expense or superior design. Some 
of the pictures, however, are truly magnificent.— 
The ascent to the tower, a distance of 214 feet, is 
by 235 steps. 

Tue Late CaTHOLIC councit.—The Catholic Her- 
ald states, that at the Jast provincial council held in 


Baltimore it was decreed that the next council will 


be held at Baltimore, on the fourth Sunday after 
Easter, in the year 1849. The other decrees five 
only in number, regard the administration of the sa- 
cramenis, or other matters of ecclesiastical discip- 
line. The erection of four new sees is in contem- 

lation, but only two new bishops are to be created. 

inak action on these matters, as well as on the no- 
minaĵions, will of course, be deferred until the as- 


sept of the holy see shall have been obtained. 


We have kept waiting to find room to insert, until 
too date, an gcceuml of the opening of the late coun- 
cil at the cathedral, the procession of the bishops, 
the celebration of the mass, the splendid music, 
commencing with “Mozart’s No. 12,” followed by 
“The Alma Virgo,” a composition of the highest or- 
der of Hummel, sung by a lady, in a manner seldom 


if ever surpassed, and at vespers, the responsive 


chaunting between the manly chorus of prelates 
around the altar and the choir, was of the highest 
order of church music. The “Cantana Domine,” 
an entire new piece of composition, was sung by an 
exquisite female voice, with a power, a melody, and 
tender sweetness that enraptured the auditory, as it 
stole through the “long drawn aisles and fretted 
vaults” of the dim catbedral in the Sabbath twilight. 
A correspondent of one of the Baitimore papers says: 
—A foreigner of distinction, who was present at 
several coronations, and, for twenty five years past, 
has been in the habit of attending the opera in Lon. 


don and Paris, observed to us after the ceremonial— 
that “in splendor of effect, he never saw the ritual 
of the altar, nor heard the artistic excellence of the 
music surpassed, in any cathedral or by any singers 
in the old world.” This was high commendation— 
but it was unquestionably as sincere as it was enthu- 
siastic.”” 


Tue Jesvirs.—The Constitutionnel, publishes a long 
account of the past and present state of the society of 
the Jesuits, the principal part of which it takes from 
a work recently published at Leipsic. After giving 
the early history of the Jesuits, their decline an 
their reorganization, it informs us that they have 
now fourteen provinces, (the term given to the coun- 
ties or cities in which they have.establishments,) viz: 
Rome, Sicily, Naples, Turin, Spain, Paris, Lyons, 
Belgium, England, Ireland, Austria, Germany, Ma- 
ryland, and the Missouri. Oa the Ist of January, 
1838, they had in these provinces 173 establishme: ts 
and 3,067 members; on the Ist of January, 1841, 
they had 211 establishments and 4,565 members; 
and on the Ist of January, 1844, 233 establishments 
and 4,133 members, having thus, in six years, in- 
creased by 60 establishments and 1,066 members. — 
Ir, 1844, according to thé same amor y, the num- 
ber of members was increased to 5,526. In conelu. 
ding its statistical details, the Constitutionnel says— 
“It will be seen that the success of the company of 
Jesus has been constant during late years in all the 
provinces. It has everywhere gained ground; it has 
everywhere extended and consolidated its empire; 
but the most marked progress has been made in Pa- 
ris and Lyons. The object of the principal efforts of 
the society in our days is not the conversation of 
Pagans and Infidels; it has not, as it had two centu- 
ries ago, more than two thousand missionaries in the 
Indies, Japan, and America; proselytism in distant 
countries is now only a commercial speculation, an 
affair of money. The society for the propagation of 
the faith paid to the company of Jesus, in 1844, the 
sum of 332,092f. 32c. for 134 priests, 30 novices, 
and 61 brotbers, whom the society had devoted to 
the service of the missions among the Infidels.” 

The following is the account given of the Jesuit 
establishments in England and Ireland: 

“The province of England contained 140 Jesuits 
in 1841, and 164 in 1844. The Jesuits have 33 es- 
tablishments, houses, colleges, residences, or simple 
houses. They show themselves more openly than in 
other countries, and the ae and houses are gen- 
erally called by the name of some saint: thus (hey 
have the college of St. Ignatius, St. Michael, St. 
Stanislaus, St. John the Evangelist, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, &c. Their principal establishment 18 


the college of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. It con- 
tains 20 pe, QE novices, -and 14 brothere. The 


rovince of England has 20 missionaries at Calcutta. 
Fhe English government protects them as much as 
the Protestant missionaries, and even assists them at 
the present moment to establish a new college spe- 
cially devoted to China. The vice province of Ire- 
land contained 63 Jesuits in 1841, aud 73 in 1844.— 
They in Ireland the colleges of Clongowes, 
Tullabeg, and Dublin. In Dublin they have recently 
formed a second college. l 


Re-conversion or ExdLANxD.— The Catholics of 
France, and perhaps elsewhere on the continent, are 
now offering, under the direction or advice of their 
bishops, regular prayers for the re—conversion of 
England to the church of Rome. The following 
extract, we take from an address made by one of 
the archbishops to his flock, appealing to them to en- 
gage in this undertaking. Their prayers for England, 
are in fact to be against the two great pleagues“ 
free examination, and private judgment. ’ 

Dear Brethren: We had already anticipated the ap- 

eal just made to our charity by our brother and col- 
eague in the episcopacy, the learned bisbop of Me- 
lipotamus, in order to obtain the benefit of your 
prayers for England, that country formerly calied 
the Isle of Saints“ where such numerous monu- 
ments, and so many peerless relics of Catholicism, 
eloquently proclaim the glory shed upon it by its pi- 
ous Institutions, its illustrious” prelates, its learned 
schools. When recalling to your memory and your 
zeal the apostolical work for the “propagation of the 
faith,” how could we have ever forgotten such an 
afflicted portion of the divine vineyard, so well guar- 
ded in days of old behind the stronghold of unity, 
but now alas! a prey to the plague of free examina- 
tion, of private judgment—those two offsprings of 
the sects and errors which infest that once sanctified 
land. We have, therefore, chosen one day in the 
week to unite in prayer and. good works, that we 
might cail down grace and light upon the heads of 
those whom we consider as brethren in spite of their 
separation, and whom we U never, cease to Jove 
spite of their prejudices against us, | 
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the Sandwich Islands to the United States and Eu 
rope. Its harbor is ad, being entirely exposed to 
the winds and surges of the Pacific, and is unsafe 
for shipping, by its having a large rock immediately 
before the town, upon which vessels founder in time 
of storms. Mazatlan contains about five thousand 
inhabitants. Acapulco, on the contrary, is one of 
the finest harbors in the world, being as it were ex- 
cavated by art out of a vast circuit of granite rocks, 
which sbut out all view of the sea. It was former- 
ly the place whence the rich Spanish galleons took 
their departure for Manilla; but it is now suak into 
insignificance. Jt has a population of 4, 000. oat 
L O. Bulletin, - 
p , l a l 8 
A VISIT TO THE BATTLE FIELDS. °>. 
A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, 
writing from Point Isabel, says: „ 
I left Matamoros yesterday morning in company 
with Captains Ramsay and Hardee and four dra- 
goons, and on the route to this place and had another 
view of the two battle fields. The Resarea de la 
Palma battle ground is covered with graves of our 
fallen countrymen, who fell, many of them, fighting 
hand to hand with the enemy. Terribly were they 
aveaged, however, on the spot, for their antagonists 
are buried around them by hundreds. I was shown 
one grave, near where the brave Cochrane is inter- 
red, in which some eight Mexicans are said to have 
been placed, and there are many more which con- 
tain a score or two each of the slaughtered foe.— 
The grave of poor Inge was pointed out to me. It 
is near where one of the enemy’s batteries was post- 
ed. It was with feelings of deep sadness that Í ro- 
called to mind the many virtues of this gallant and 
noble hearted officer. He had left a young wife in 
Baltimore, and had arrived at Point Isabel with a 
body of recruits, just in ume to march with Gen. 
Taylor; had distinguished himself in both battles by 
his heroic bearing, and fell at the moment when that 
brilliant victory, to which he contributed so largely, 
was about to declare itself in favor of our arms.— 
Mexican caps and remnants of clothing are scatter- 
ed here and there over the battle ground, and the 
whole field is dotted with the marks of the ‘enemy's 
camp fires. It is a wild looking place, and so advan- 
.tageous was tbe position of the enemy, that it will 
ever remain 4 wonder to me that our little army was 
not entirely cut to pieces by their greatly superior 
forces. Over a great portion of the ground on which 
our army prepared to attack them the thickets are 
so dense that a dog would find it difficult to penetrate 
them. The men actually pushed each other through 
these thickets, and were divided into small squads of 
from three to six. i mls | 
The Palo Alto battle field, on this side, near the | 
edge of the chaparrals, is an open prairie, quite level, 
anda most maguificent place ‘lor the meeting of 
two armies. The position of the Mexican line was 
pee out to me, and we rode over a part of the 
old where the battle bad raged the hottest. ‘They 
are represented as having presented a very warlike 
as well as wild and picturesque appearance as our 
troops approached them; their compact lines extend- 
ing trom an elevated point of ebsparrals on their l 
right, about a mile; their leſt extended across the 
road near its entrance to the pass. I visited the place 
where some of their artillery opened upon our are 
my, and against which our, 18 pounders were for a 
time directed. Convincing evidences of the skill 
with which our artillery was used against them are 
still perceptible on that part of the field; for al- 
though they were permitted to bury their dead, aad 
afterwards returned in numbers and spent consider- 
able time in that employment, I counted some thirty 
dead bodies stretched out as they fell, in that imme- 
diate vicinity. l 
‘Some had been nearly severed in two by cannon’ 
balls; others have fost a part of the head, both legs 
a shoulder, or the whole stomach, Of many of them 
bathing but the bones, encased in uniform, was left; 
whilst others had been transformed into mummies, 
and retained the expression of couatenance which 
their death agonies stamped upon them. One man 
who had been shot between the hips with a large ball 
lay doubled up as he fell, with his bands extended 
and his face dqwnward hetweep his knees. Another, 
whose shoulders and back wes shot away, seemed to 
bave died in the act of uttering a cry of horror. Dead 
horses were scattered about in every direction, and 
the buzzards and wild dogs were fattening upon the 
carrion. 


COMMAND OF THE ARMY. TOPOGRAPHY OF MEXICO, 

i i Having copied into our last number from the 
Washington Union,“ an article professing to give a 
description of the route, and which was highly com- 
mended by that official, it is proper to give the fol- 
lowing comments and corrections extracted by the 
New York Courier and Enquirer from a private cor- 
respondence, 


Congress have decided, after very brief discus- 
sion, some knotty points in relation to the command 
of the armies, and to the sppointment of officers for 
the volunteer army. 


The president a few weeks since, gave or signified 
bis intention to give the command of the army, em- 
bracing both the regulär army and the volunteer 
forces, intended to operate against Mexico, to Major 
General Scorr, as sênior officer of the United States 
army. Before he quit the capital on that service, a 
misunderstanding occurred: he was deprived of the 
command and retained in service at the seat of go- 
verument. , 

A bill within the same brief period was brought 
in, and after warm debate, passed into a law, by 


congress, which authorises the president at the close 
of the existing war with Mexico to reduce the num- 


bor of officers which the state of war may call into 
service, by striking from the roll any of the major 
generals, so as to leave but one in service on resto- 

ration of peace. We know not whether the object 
contemplated was, or was not, to enable the govern- 
ment to remove either General Scott or General 
Gaines, or both of the old Generals, Scott and 
Gaines, from the army, but certain it is the appre- 
hension that such will be the result, is very ge- 
neral, ~- . 

The command of “the Army of Occupation” has 
been confirmed to General Taylor, Old rough and 
ready.“ As he was but a colonel in lineal rank, a 
brigade general only by brevet, it was necessary to 
promote him, or other officers now ordered to the 
Rio Grande would bave outranked him. He had 
won a fair title to promotion; the government has 
promptly awarded it, and the people applaud the 
measure. General Taylor is now a major general 
inthe United States regular army,—and in com- 
mand of the forces now concentrated upon the banks 
of the Rio Grande. by Gen. Taylor to ascertain where Arista bad halted 

For the command of the volunteer forces, the law and in that, the writer stated that they had followed 


{exrracr.) 
2 * $ „ % © >» 
I have to-day (June 17th) read a publication in the 
Union, signed Almy, purporting to be a topographi- 
cal description of the country between Matamoros 
and Monterey, abounding in errors as regard dis- 
tances, description of places, population, &c., &c.— 
I know the writer, Mr. Leon Almy, very well; so 
does Gen. M. He is, 1 believe, a Rhode Islander 
by birth, end a very good man in bis way; but either 
from the length of time he has been absent from 
Mexico, or from some other cause, he has fallen Mito 
great errors, but which cannot mislead Gen. Taylor, 
if, as 1 suppose, he will cause a reconnoisance to be 
made before he takes up his line of march. Be- 
sides, General Taylor has with him Capt. Walker, 
and no doubt others whose knowledge of the coun- 
try will be found much more precise and correct 
than the information of Mr. Almy. Ist. As regards 
distance, he makes it much greater to Reynosa than 
is correct, and much less from Reynosa to Comargo 
than the fact will warrant. Then as regards subsis- 
tence—a single traveller from Matamoros to Comar- 
go, either by the river route, called “Il Camino por 
las Morias,” or “The Roads of the Wells“ on 
either route, I repeat, travellers find difficulty in 
procuring subsistence or water; for yourself, a suffi- 
ciency may be had of meat and tortillas, (a sort of 
corn cake peculiar to Mexico,) but for your horse— 
l have had to ride a dozen miles and enquire at a 
half a dozen rancheros, before [ could procure feed 
for my horses, and that in the month of November, 
when, whatever harvest they had, was but just ga- 
tiered. Again, he speaks of towns and villages, 
with a popu anon of hundreds, on the route, whilst 
you find but Reynosa and Camargo, on the river, 
and two other small villages on the road alter you 
turo west from the river—one about half way to 
Monterey, the other withia three leagues of Mon- 
terey. All his other towns are creatures of the 
ancy. 5 


I think there appeared in some newspaper, a few 
days ago, a letter from one of a party despatched by 


Benr’s Fort.—The St. Louis R blican, of 
June 22d, says: We learn from the officers of the 
steamer Archer, that the company of Messrs. Beat 
and St. Vrain, comprising about fifty wagons, with 
nine or ten thousand buffalo robes arrived at Kansas 
landing last Thursday, from Bent’s Fort, on the Ar. 
kansas, which place they left on the 18th of May.— 
Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain were to leave a few aay 
alter, and it was expected they would overtake the 
company long before it got in; but as they did not do 
20, it is feared some accident has befallen them.— 
They had no intelligence when the company left of 
the Mexicans being onthe march to take the place, 
and the reports in ire on to that effect are be- 
lieved to be without foundation.” 

[For other items soo “volunteer” caption, 


THE BATTLES OF PALO ALTO AND RESACA DE LA PALMA, 

„% 2 * © But now the eventful moment was 
drawing nigh, and.scarcely had we entered the te- 
cond chaparral, when word came from the advance 
that the enemy ve in force at Resaca de la Palma, 
and within five hundred yards of the advance guard. 
Orders were immediately given to park the wagons, 


J g the Mexican army about 60 miles through a coun 
r det destitute of provisions and water. ake : aie 
June, 1846, authorises the president to appoint two This is correct, and any army marching from Ma- 
major generals, and eight brigade generals. 1 to e must rely on the supplies fur- 
i nished irom its ow i Aa 
WuLum O. Borer, of Kentucky, was nominat- If our army establishes N or 
ed and has been confirmed by the senate as a major | near Monterey during the rainy season, they must 
general under the act. | still rely for 5 Hy their own stores, or for- 
8 age Over a wide extent of country, with the hazard 
Gxw'T. Parrrrson, of Philadelphia, is nominated at the same time, of finding the provisions of the 
as the other major general, and will no doubt be also country placed beyond their reach. Imme diately 
eouhrmed. Kodo 1 and as far as the Rinconada on 
: A ‘ bi ‘panerale. suison © Saltillo road, there is some grain raised, but no- 
3 of 5 1 1 5 by „| thing like a supply for the number of horses follow- 
e law, ha ; f . ing the troops now in the field, and to remain sta- 
The . arrangements in relation to the com- lionary for one month, much Jess for the whole pe- 
mand of the army destined for the invasion of Mex-.| riod of the rainy season. One at all acquainted 
ico we understand to be, that General Taylor will | with that cauntry, can but read with astonishment 
move with one division from the Rio Grande, to- the publications which we see put forth from day to 
wards the city of Mexico. day in our newspapers, with all the apparent con- 
Gen. Woor of the United States army, in cam- | fidence of intimate knowledge, narrating facts as 
mand of the division which is Dow mustering in the they exist, when, in truth, they are mere fancy 
lee ai will move forthwith upon Upper Cali- sketches that any one might pen, with equal cor- 
ornia. f oe , rectness, who had never been beyond the corpora. 
Col. Kzanwey, United States army, will command tion limits of Philadelphia. Such things cee 841 
a division which is already concentrating at Fort culated to mislead the government, and induce 
Leavenworth, and is to proceed against Santa Fe.— | it to withhold supplies absolutely indispensable, or 
We may as well throw ina few interesting items to suspect the commanding officer of a wasteful ex- 
as to this service, clipped from papers just received. 11 of stores, from the amount of his requisi- 
= z : 1008, i ' 5 a ö 
In a campaign against Mexico, a ponton train i® 
unnecessary, because, except the Rio Grande, there 
is Dot a single river to cross of any size after you 
pass Monterey as far as Vera Cruz, and but two small 
streams between Comargo and Monterey, which tre 
not more than knee deep and 30 yards wide, except 
during the rainy season; but from Monterey to Vera 
Cruz, on the route through San ‘Luis Potosi, and to 
the city of Mexico, there is not a stream but you 
may straddle at any season, except El Rio San Juan, 
(dry in the dry season,) and over which isa splendid 
stone bridge.” i , 
2 r 
MazaTtLaN.—This is the most fre ented port on 
the western coast of Mexico. 1055 the principai 
stopping point ina voyage. from China, by way of 
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and from the order of battle. The wagons were 
Beer as designated in the map, and the artillery 
rigade, with Duncan's battery [eft to protect them. 
Capt. Ker’s squadron covering the extreme rear.— 
The 3d, 4th, Sch, and 5th infantry, with May’s squa- 
dron, were posted along the road, within the chapar- 
ral. Gen. Taylor then ordered Ridgely, with his 
battery, to forward and clear the way—Capts. Me- 
Call and Smith to deploy on the right and left, as 
skirmishers, until reinforced by the 5th and 8th.— 
Ridgely waited not a moment, but started his batte- 
ry at full speed, determined to have no more long 
taw shooting, but test the Mexican metal at close 
quarters. As he charged, with one loud shout from 
his men, the Mexicans opened their artillery and 
musketry upon him. On he went, until he halted 
within one hundred yards of the muzzle of the ene. 
my's pieces and commenced the action. Smith and 
McCall soon deployed, and engaged the infantry. 


The Gre from the Mexican guns was awful. The 
infantry were engaged Within twenty paces of Ridge- 
ly’s-battery, and the whole fire of their nine pieces 
concentrated on his battery. The first shot from the 
Mexican battery knocked over one man and three 
horses at our first piece. The enemy fired too high, 
as on the day before. The 5th and 8th infantry soon 
came up, deployed as skirmishers, and took a hand 
in the game—the space separating the two lines of 
infantry not exceeding twenty paces. Oyr men and 
officers seemed particularly determined to havea 
close hug of the enemy, and so cool and collected 
were all hands, that not a shot was thrown away.— 
The command from one end of the line to the other 
was, not to fire until you could see the whites of 
their eyes. 7 


At this time no adequate idea can be had of the 
showers of grape, canister, and round shot that flew 
from the enemy’s batteries—it was a perfect hail- 
storm. Their battery, composed of nine pieces, 
kept up an incessant roar, whilat Ridgely gave it to 


many more and follow, charged into the bushes 
where a party of Mexicans on our side of the ra- 
vine, were obstinately disputing inch by inch with 
our men, and after placing men in position, we 
wheeled to ride out for a reinforcement, when seven 
Mexicans jumped from behind us, and within ten 
paces of us, and fired, as we charged past them 
without doing any injury, however of consequence. 
For some time the cannonading and musketry, 
though doing tremendous execution, could not drive 
the enemy, but at last, as the infantry closed the 
distance, the enemy had to move. Every regiment 
of infantry did its duty, the fighting assumed the 
character hand to hand combat, the bayonet. was 
crossed and the sword used. Ridgely stil! plied the 
dash of grape and round shot with terrible effect; his 
Lieuts. Shover, Fremont, and French, were often 
engaged in carrying ammunition to the guns and 
Inading them. Just here, Lt. Duncan came up with 
his battery, but was unable to bring it into action for 
somé time, from the fact that there was no room to 
place it and open on the enemy without endangering 
our own infantry is front. 


deep debt of gratitude for their unflinching bra- 
very during both days. As to our good general 
and his intelligent and efficient, staff, too much can- 
not be said—the peals of approbation are heard 
from Maine to Georgia, and the page of history 
Zul be graced through time with the name of Tay- 
or. 


PLAN OF THE MEXICAN CAMPAIGN. 

A late number of the New Orleans Bulletin con- 
tains a plan of campaingn, signed William H. Chase, 
Chasefield, near Pensacola, which appears to be the 
result of reflection, and accurate information, the 
writer having conversed, while“ at Corpus Christi, 
with intelligent persons who had ‘recently been in 
Matamoros, Monterey, Satillo; &c. He sets out with 
the assumption that the march of the army of ob- 
servation ought to have been over instead of fo the. 
Rio Grande, en route to San Louis de Potosi, with 
the view to the liberation of the Northern Provinces 
of Mexico. He argues that “if General Taylor 
had been authori to pass the Rio Grande with 
ten thousand mon, and maroh upon Monterey and 
Satillo, he would have baen hailed as the liberator 
of the Northern Provinces; the people would have 
thrown off the yoke of e despotism, under 
which they have so long suffered, and adoptiog the 
institutions of the United States as a model for their 
government, would ,have rejoiced in a new political 
existence. The halt upon the left bank of the Rio 
Grande afforded an opportunity to the Mexican 
agents and priests to appeal to the people and assure 
them that the Americans were their common ene- 
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The author of the article, in memoranda, whieh 
he has appended, states that the Paredes revolution 
was extensively a military one, to which a Jarge por- 
tion of the Mexican people are opposed—that the 
Provinces of Tamaulipas, New Leon, Coabuila, San 
Luis de Potosi, Zecatecas, and Chihuahua, are espe- 
cially opposed to the Paredes movement, and only 
await a favorable moment to declare in force treit 
opposition. Gen. Arista, it is said, desires the inde- 
pendence of these Provinces, and would have set up 
the standard of revolt some months since, and previ- 
ously to the Paredes demonstration, if the troops of 
the United States had taken a strong position on the 
Rio Grande. fet 

The writer then enters on his plan of campaign, in 
some detail, which is as follows: first stating that the 
naval operations in the Gulf of Mexico should be 
strictly confined to the blockade of the ports of Mex- 
ico, and the possession of Tampico, with a view to 
its establishment as the main depot of supply to the 
army after it reached the Panuca or Tampico river 
and San Luts de Fotosi. 

“The coast of the Pacific should be blockaded, and 
Monterey and St. Francisco taken possession of by 
the naval forces in the Pacific. The reasons for this 
are briefly stated: The reduction of St. Juan d’Ulloa 
could only be effected, if properly defended, by great 
loss, and when taken woul exhibit a point in our 
possession neither affording facilities as a depot nor 
as a starting point for an inveding army on the city 
of Mexico. The road leading from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz could easily be defended by a very inferior 
force. The force considered necessary to march 
upon the Panuca is ten thousand men; say five thous 
sand regulars and five thousand volunteers, of which 
there should be three thousand Texans, who have 
held arms in their hands for ten years, and two 
thousand volunteers from Louisiana. If more troops 
were required, the northern provinces of Mexico 
would furnish them, under able officers, of whom 
General Arista is acknowledged to be the ablest.— 
The squadron operating before Tampico should be 
supplied with one thousand marines and artillerists, 
to assist in the reduction of that place. The plan 
of the campaign is as follows: Five thousand men 
march from Loredo, on Satillo. The two columns to 
march on,converging roads to San Luis Potosi, and 
the communication with Tampico along the line of 
the Panuca is established. The Panuca thus becomes 
the base of operations, from which negotiations with 
Mexico would most probably be bogun» If the go- 
veroment of Mexico proved obstinate, the army muat 
march on the city of Mexico, afler being reinforced 
by ten thousand men, the principal part of which 
might be landed at Tampico. . 

“The road from Mier to Monterey, and thence to 
San Luis de Potosi, is said to be a very good one, 
and the country affords ample provisions and water. 
The road from Loredo, by Satillo, affords equal fa- 
cilities except in the supply of water on a distance 
of forty-eight miles only. This distance could be 
overcome in two days by forced marches. The ob- 
‘ect in marching in two columns to San Luis de 

otosi is to secure the only two roads leading to that 
point from the Rio Grande. A favorable impres- 
sion would also be produced among the population 


‘The enemy again wavered. Gen. Taylor ordered 
Captain May to charge their battery, and on he 
started; but on reaching the point of the road where 
he would have been discovered by the enemy, be 
was stopped by Ridgely,.who told him that the ene- 
my had just loaded all their pieces, and if he charg- 
ed then, he would be swept away. “Stop,” says 
Ridgely, until I draw their fire; when he delibe- 
rately fired each gun; so terrible was the effect of 
the grape, that the Mexicans poured out their fire 
upon his piece, and then May charged like a bullet, 
drove off their cannoneers, took La Vega prisoner, 
and retreated. Here Lieutenant Inge, a noble, gal- 
lant soldier, charged at the head of the squadron, 
was killed and stripped. Lieutenant Sackett, than 
whom there is no better officer, had his horse shot 
under him, and was pitched head foremost into the 
them ac the rate of four guns per minute from each pond, rose again, covered with mud and water, and 
piece. The cannoneers threw off their coats, tied escaped. The squadron suffered very much. Iam 
their suspenders around their waists, rolled their arg Charley May feels grateful to Ridgely for his 
sleeves to the shoulder, and plied the match unceas- cool judgment and timely advice. He had charged 
ingly. For twenty minutes the battery, supported p. the battery, loaded with grape as it was, I do not 
by the 5th and Sth, bore the concentrated fire of the believe he would have saved a man. 


enemy. As yet the enemy budged not one inch, but; The Mexicans returned to their guns, and imme- 
soon the entering wedge was placed; the 5th and 8th, | diately the 5th infantry took the matter in hand, and 
under cover of our battery, tried the effect of cold | resolved to try the bayonet again. On they went, 
steel, and whenever a soldier missed the Mexican | and piece by piece fell before their determined bra- 
with his shot, he advanced—as did the brave Merxi- | very, until their entire battery was taken. The in- 
can—and whoever got the first stab at the other was faniry and cannoniers fought hand to hand between 
the lucky man. ` the wheels: Ridgely and Duncan then pushed their 
e „„ | batteries across the ravine, and both opened on the 
i H eR baie Prat the enemy pressed Ridge- retreating enemy. The 5th, 8th, 3d, and 4th, wore 
F E ay at: covering hisbat-| all across, having each diven every thing before 
pleas and Ie ee ee 5 1 he them. The route commenced, the whip was applied, 
Ridgely to ride back fo iai t eq Y | and the battle was won again. The 5th charged on 
y to the general that ’ 
they were pressing his pieces very hard, to send up tie enemy t camp, F a 1 
some infantry. Lat once did so, and met the gen- N E 1 e 
eral riding along as though nothing was going on.— ae that the Mexican Fuld ht the harder for 
He replied to the message — Oh, never mind! He hig dinner. Here the stru 8 was short; the 
is doing very well. Let him alone — there is no fear : f 68 t J 


f him. z; captured every thing, even to Arista’s private bag- 
pepe : te ang aes een 8 gage and portfolio, their entire camp equipage, and 


eeu Sand ioe 300 mules. 

By this time the 3d and 4th came gallantly on, N dear sir, h I describe t th 
deploying on the right and left. Then came the hea- Seta Eben. 3 5 
vy blows that kept the we jee moving: Fink cume panona acts of bravery—not only in one instance 


; t in twenty—and not simply by the officer but by 
a round from the battery, then a blow on the right : 
from the 5th and 3d, and ‘then one from the left by the common soldier. The whole battle was fought 


A a ba by individual squads, led sometimes by an officer and 
tae aoe Sati ie ee 5 He frequently by the non-commissioned officer. I could 
same ground that had been hel d by their infantry, not say too much for every man engaged. So eager 


: were our men for the fight that I cannot better de- 
ane ee was then covered by their dead and scribe their snitusiaata (han to give you the idea that 
a a ey ; l struck me; it was this: Every man officer and sol- 
dier seemed impressed with the idea that theré was 
but a given quantity of fighting to be had—not enough 
for every man to have his fill of it—and, therefore, it 
became every one to get what he could as soon as 
possible. 7 l 

Instances there were where one man in charging 
upon their batteries leaped astride their pieces and 
holding on with one hand beat off. the gunners with 


their swords, and were there cut down. 


An instance occurred when in a charge upon, a 
piece Lieut. Jordan was attacked dy two Mexicans 
and bayonetted in two places, when Lieut. Lincoln 
of the Sth, rushed up and with his own sabre made 

rfect mince meat of the two. Again, when Ridge- 

y charged with his battery across the ravine, and 
was standing at one of his pieces, he was charged on 
by three Lancers, he mounted his horse and drove 
them off with his sabre alone. But it would take a 
volume to recite the whole, and I am sure that in 
Gen. Taylor's detailed report all will appear—the 
fact is every man was a hero. f 

And let me not overlook the non-commissioned 
officers and privates, a them the country owes a 


By this time General Taylor was up in the front 
rank of the fight, with Colonels McIntosh, Payne, 
and his staff. His attention was riveted on Ridge- 
ly’s battery as though wondering if it were possible 
a light artillery battery could do so much service;— 
entre nous, the general was not particularly an ad- 
yocate of this arm before this campaign. Very 
soon it appeared as though the enemy in retiring with 
their battery across the ravine to the point C, had 
arranged it so as to have the General and Ridgely's 
battery both in their line of fire, for the grape flew 
thick and fast around him. Adz't. General Blus 
advised him to change his position, but no, he saw 
very well from where he was, and did not leave it 
for some time. 


At this time the struggle was tremendous, the in- 
fantry hed captured one piece of artillery on this 
side the ravine, and was charging across the pond of 
water. At times an intervals would be left between 
two of our companies, and the Mexicans would 
.charge across the ravine and take a position there.— 
In one instance, Lieutenant „the gallant adju- 
tant of the 5th, with ten men, asking me to rally as 
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by the prudent conduct of the troops. A detach- 
ment must remain at Loredo to observe the road to 
San Antonio, and keep the Indians in check. One 
thousand mounted riflemen should be assembled at 
Bent’s Fort, and march thence on Santa Fe. It 
would only be necessary to send 2,000 regulars to 
the present army of occupation, and raise 5,000 vo- 
lunteers, which could be effected in one month from 
the date of orders. In six weeks the whole army 
could be en route beyond the Rio Grande. In 
thirty days after, the line of the Panuca will be es- 
tablished. This brief memoir does not enter into 
details, for the militaty man will at once appreciate 
the demonstration it possesses; and the statesman 
will as readily grasp its consequences as most favora- 
ble to an honorable peace with Mexico; and to the 


improved political condition of a new born contigu- d 


ous republic, whose people desire protection and 
peace in ordei to develope the bounteous resources of 
their country; and to the interests of the United States 
by securing a well defined frontier, apd an increase 
of internal trade.” 


Tur Campatcn. A correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot, 16th June, writes from St. Louis. 

We have no recent news from the army of inva- 
sion. When last heard from General Taylor was 
making preparation to leave Matamoros for Monte- 
rey, at which piros, it is said, he will quarter for 
the summer. This is a politic movement, both as 
regards the future operations upon Northern Mex- 
ico, as well as the health and comfort of our troops. 
If many of our brave and patriotic volunteers, who 
rushed to the defence of their country at that coun- 
try’s call, do not fall victims to the pestilence of a 
southern climate, it will be astonishing. Unaccli- 
mated, with a constant alternate exposure to 


broiling sun-shine and drenching showers, they, if 


left on tho banks of the Rio Grande during the sum- 
mer, months, would have to endure greater pains and 
afflictions than the Mexican arms could inflict.— 
But in Monterey, they will inhale the purest atmos- 
here and be refreshed by the most delightful breezes. 
here is to be found a bountiful supply of sweet and 
wholesome water—plenty of forage for their caval- 
ry and teams—the whole country like an unique 
flower garden,—where sickness and disease is never 
known. An intelligent captain in the navy, who 
has cruised three years in the Pacific, informs me, 
that in Monterey a piece of fresh beef can be ex- 
osed to the sun for thirty-six hours without the 
east taint—the air is so pure. This place, then, is 
well chosen by General Taylor for his summer re- 
treat. Hia troopa will ba in fine- trim; by next 
fall, to make an avalanche descent upon California, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, &c., &c. The distance from 
Matamoros to Monterey is about 300 miles; and 
15 Monterey to Washington, D. C., about 2, 400 
miles. 

The removal of General Gaines from the com- 
mand of the western district has produced a tremen- 
dous excitement in the south and west. This was 
to be expected; for General Gaines has spent the 
best days of his Jong and useful life with us.— 
Wherever he goes he makes friends. His bravery— 
chivalry—his venerable appearance—his high-toned 
bonor—his unimpeachable moral deportment—his 

rsecutions; all these things make us love him.— 

is services in the last war—his energy in the Se- 
minole campaign—his great, undying devotion to his 
country—his age, his rank —his undoubted military 
skill; these considerations ought to shield him from 
his enemies. He is a skillful soldier—a distinguished 
general an unsuspected patriot. Let his persecutors 
remember these things, and pause in their systema- 
tic attempt to blast his reputation. They can annoy 
him;—they may take away his command; they may 
court martial, and perhaps, dismiss him from the 
army. But, by so doing, they will neither raise 
themselves nor sink him in the estimation of his 
countrymen. He is too well and favorably known 
to be injured by the carpings of a smothered and 
petty jealousy. He cannot be affected by the howl- 
ings of an administration which has committed 
blunder upon blunder in this whole Texas aflair.— 
Suppose General Taylor had been cut to pieces by 
the superior numerical force of the Mexicans; and 
General Gaines, being so near the scene of action 
had not interposed his authority to save the honor 
and existence of the American army? What then 
would have been the cry? Censure—blame—re- 
proach; perhaps, he would have been accused of 
treason! But, now, when the American arms are 
Victorious—when the enemy flies in dismay and con- 
sternation (no thanks are due, bowever, to the ad- 
ministration for these splendid achievements; Gen. 
Taylor was promised a force of upwards of 4,000 
regulars, but, it appears little more than one haif 
was forthcoming; the honor of the victories, there- 
fore, belongs alone to General Taylor, his brave offi- 


cers and men;)—when success has crowned our ef- 
forts—when the whole country is rioging with the 
praise of our gallant little army; this general joy 
must be marred—this joyous jubilee hushed—and 
the attention of the country directed to a distinguish- 
ed general grown grey in their service, as he wends 
his way to the place of usefulness and glory, with 
firm and unwavering step—conscious of the purity 
of his motives—to answer to a captious, 5 
government for conduct which the whole Union wil 
endorse and approve. Shame on the administration! 
Shame on the war department! Shame on his 
avowed friends! General Gaines acted according to 
the emergency. He will be sustained by the coun- 
try. In the strong language of your distinguish- 
ed senator, (R. Johnson,) he acted under the law of 


uly. 

A requisition came on, a few days ago, for 1,000 
additional mounted volunteers, for the Santa Fe ser- 
vice. They are to rendezvous immediately at Fort 
Leavenworth to join the forces there assembled un- 
der Col. Kearney. The colonel expects to take up 
the line of march about the Ist of July. He will 
depart with 4 or 5000 mounted men, with discre- 
tionary power to enlist as many others as he deems 
necessary, from Bent’s Fort and the mountains ge- 
nerally. A rumor has got abroad that this move- 
ment towards Santa Fe is all a sham— hat the troo 
are d Sor the Oregon service. lt is said Col. K. 
has sealed orders to proceed on the Santa Fe trail 
as far as Bent’s Fort, at which place his orders are 
to be opened, and he is to act accordingly. What 
appears to give credence to the report, is the fact 
that the Hibernia brought news of the English go- 
vernment's having ordered 3,000 excavators to Ore- 
gon, for the ostensible use of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Bethisas it may, it is the duty of the ad- 
ministration to prosecute this war with Mexico with 
energy and determinalion—bringing it to a speedy 
and triumphant close. There is no time to argue 
about the causes which led to it—the mere fact of 
its existence is sufficient. We should be uniled and 
render every support to the government, to bring it 
to a close. And to attain this desired end, Mexico 
should be invaded at every point, by land and sea; 
by infantry and dragoon. A strong force ought to 
be stationed at Santa Fe, to hold in check the north- 
ern provinces. Vera Cruz must be taken; the ca- 
pital itself, if necessary; the whole country over- 
run; and then, as England did China, say to Mexico, 
“pay the expenses of this war—fork over former 
dues—promise to behave yourself hereafter, and 
we will withdraw our troops.” This will teach her 
a lesson. i 

You Marylanders must feel proud of the prowess 
of your countrymen who so greatly distinguished 
themselves at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma.— 
The lamented Ringgold was a native of Washing- 
ton county; Captain Walker of Prince George’s; 
and Lieutenant Ridgely of Anne Arundel. Ac- 
counts state that the latter gentleman exhibited the 
greatest bravery on the field. And Captain May, 
too, is from Washington city, which you know, is 
apart of Maryland. May's charge was equal to 
that of Mcdonald’s, under Napoleon, at Wagram, 
so graphically portrayed by Allison. However, 
give the Missouri boys a chance, and we will show 
you some “tall” fighting. They know nothing about 
the 5 but when it come to the strong they 
are thar. 


— 


Tue Wow ED.— We learn from Lieut. Ste ven- 
son who left the army on the 2d instant, that most 
of the wounded are doing well. Col. Mclntosh is 
however still very low and not out of danger. His 
worst wound is the bayonet thrust in the mouth and 
neck. Lieutenant Colonel Payne was shot through 
the abdomen, and the ball is still in him. The ori- 
fice of the wound is large but the surgeons ure una- 
ble to determine whether it was by a musket ball or 
grape shot. He suffers much pain and his condition 
is critical. Captain Hone, who lost the right arm 
above the elbow, is nearly well. He is by this time 
on his way north. Lieutenant Luther was wound- 
ed in the calf of the leg, not in the lip as here. 
tofore reported. Captain Page, it is thought, will 
recover, notwithstanding the dreadful nature of hls 
wounds. Be ~ 

The shot of the Mexicans, except the musket and 
carbine balls, are of a e which has not yet 
been fully ascertained. It is supposed to contain 
arsenic. Wounds received from these shot are slow 
to heal. Lieut S. had one in his possession which he 
proposes to have analyzed. he army generally 
was in good health and faring sumptuously in the 
«quarters of the enemy.” - 

‘Among the hairbreadth escapes it may not be im- 
proper to state that Lieut. Stevenson had the sole of 

is foot taken off by a grape shot without the least 
injury to his foot. Detroit. dv. 


after he was praon in our camp, and saw for him- 
self the num 
army, remarked to General Taylor that with ten 


Mexicaw Ficnriwe.—I am told that Gen. Vega, 


er and kind of men composing our 
thousand such troops he might march to the city of 
Mexico without difficulty; and I have little doubt 
this might be done by Taylor, for certainly he is the 
man above all others that we know to make war 
with the Mexicans. He understands them perfectly, 
and knows they will not and cannot stand the charge 
of the bayonet, which is his favorite arm and mode 
of fighting, though he had but little opportunity of 
using it in the late battles, as the enemy kept pretty 
much at artillery distance, which is their favorite 
arm. And the general himself told me (for he paid 
us a visit at Point Isabel since the battles) that he 
thought they loaded and fired their pieces with as 
great celerity and accuracy as we did ours, though 
they did not manœuvre them so well in the field.— 
Nearly every death and wound on our side was from 
their cannon shot. 


~. 


coche, 


We learn from the Washington Union that the 
Mexican General Vega, now a prisoner of war at 
New Orleans, has asked permission of the govern- 
ment, through Gen. Gaines, to leave New Orleans 
and visit different parts of the United States. The 
Union intimates that his wish will be acceded to 
without difficulty. 


Rio Granne Deer.— Largest on record. There 
are wandering over the prairies in the vicinity of 
our camp on the Rio Grande a large number of the 
finest large horned cattle in the world. ‘Our vo- 
lunteers, wishing fora fresh steak, would make 
some of them occasionally bite the dust. An order 
came, that no more killing beef” must take place, 
and no more beef waskilled. Scouting parties now 
went out for venison some good shots were fortunate 
enough to kill one. It was dragged into camp and 
duly divided up among the knowning ones of the 
regiment. When daylight appeared, suspicions got 
out that a beef had been killed, this was stoutly de- 
nied, and the reports were contradicted by the as- 
sertion, thata deer had been killed weighing over 
eight hundred pounds. This caused universal sur- 
prise, especially among certain officers, who demand- 
ed to see the horns. After a great deal of delay they 
were produced, and examined by a court martial, 
who solemnly decided that the venison of the Rio 
Grande thad horns perfectly smooth, and resemb-. 
ling. those of the ox species, in other parts of the 
world. [N. O. Tropic. 


It is stated that the government has relinquished, 
for the present, the project of taking the castle of St. 
Juan d'Ulloa. But orders have been issued for a 
large supply of mortars. 

he body of Lieut. Porter, of the 4th infantry, has 
been found about 26 miles from Matamoros, on the 
other side of the river. It was recognised by a pecu- 
liar mark upon one arn. oeu | 

A party passing from Point Isabel lately saw the 
‘remains of no less than seven of the unfortunate Ro- 
gers party, so cruelly murdered, a few weeks since, 
Five skeletons, one of them apparently a female, 
were lying upon the banks, where they drifted, after 
their throats had been cut; two others were discover- 
ed near the wagon. The wolves and buzzards had 
done their work upon all. 

A person writing from Matamoros, says he re- 
cently passed through the hospitals, and looked at 
the poor fellows who were wounded in the late 
battles. There were 103 wounded in the two bat- 
tles. Of whom three had died in the hospital at 
Point Isabel. Fifty have been sent to St. Joseph's 
Island. There are twelve cases of amputation of 
thigh, leg, and arm under treatment, and are most of 
them doing well. 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES FROM THE ARMY. We have 
been perinitted tó lay before our readers the follow- 
ing extract from the last official despatches of gea. 
Taylor, which have been received at the war depart- 


ment: 
Headquarters army of occupation, 
Matamoros, May 30, 1846. 
. 

I enclose an original draft, found in gen. Arista’s 
papers, ofan invitation of our soldiers to desert. A 
similar call was previously made by Ampudia, and 
has already found its way into the public prints.— 
The department may see from these documents what 
arms were used against ve i OE i 
I am, sir, very respectfu our obedient servan 

. T T YZ. TAYLOR, 


i Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. Army comd'g. 
To the Apsutant GENERAL of the army, | 
Washington, D. C. 
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from Washington? I humbly conceive that the latter 
case bas existed within the last month; and if I have 
erred in deeming general Taylor and his army in a 
situation so hazardous as to demand immediate suc- 
cour, it is an error under which the country, the 
congress, and the war department, have equally la- 
bored. Had assistance been delayed by me, and had 
general Taylor and bis army been cut off, I would 
have regarded it as an indelible stigma upon my 
name. I am aware that the exercise of such a dis- 
cretion must ever be at the peril of the officer ex- 
ercising it. That peril I can never hesitate to incur 
whenever the welfare of the country demands it. If 
I exercise it unwisely, I am willing that my com- 
mission should be forfeited; or if I exercise it vainly, 
or for dishonorable purposes, I am willing to be shot. 
I am more than willing to abide the consequences of 
my conduct in this matter, confident as J am that I 
have not transcended my duty, or acted with greater 
zeal than the emergency required. If the battles of 
the Sth and 9th of May, so well contested, as they 
were for atime, on both sides, had resulted in the 
loas of Taylor's army, it would have plunged the 
union into deep mourning—and into that most 


General Arista's advice to the soldiers of the U. S. army. 
Headquarters at Matamoros, April 20, 1846. 
Sol. binks! You have enlisted in time of peace to 
serve in that army for a specific term; but your ob- 
ligations never implied that you were bound to vio- 
late the laws of God, and the most sacred rights of 
friends! The United States government, contrary to 
the wishes of a majority of all honest and honorable 
Americans, has ordered you to take forcible posses 
session of the territory of a friendly neighbor, who 
has never given her consent to such occupation. lo 
other words, while the pi of peace and com- 
merce between Mexico and the United States is in 
full force, the U. States, presuming on her strength 
and prosperity, and on our supposed imbecility and 
cowardice, attempts to make you the blind instru- 
ments of her unholy and mad ambition, and force 
you to appear as the hateful rohbers of our dear 
omes, and the un rovoked violators of our dearest 
feelings as men and patriots. Such villany and out- 
rage, I know, is perfectly repugnant to the noble 
sentiments of any gentleman, and it is base and foul 
to rush you on to certain death, in order to aggran- 
dise a tew lawless individuals, in defiance of the 
Jaws of God and man! po tof all human griefs—an abiding sense of 
It is to no purpose if they tell you that the law for | self-reproach for the settled and cold indifference 
the annexation of Texas justifies your occupation of | with which his want of competent force and sup- 
the Rio Bravo del Norte; for by this act they rob us | Plies had been for months witnessed. 
of a great portion of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua,| The talented and gallant general De Buys, who 
and New Mezico; and it is barbarous to send a hand- for a long time commanded the finest division of 
ful of men on such an errand against a powerful and | volunteers I have ever seen since the war of 1814 
warlike nation. Besides the most of you are Euro- and 1815, and who, I am sure, has no superior 
peans, and we are the declared friends of a majority for the command of this description of force, with 
of the nations of Europe. The North Americans are | L- Texada, esq. one of the most promising young 
ambitious, overbearing, and insolent as a nation, and | members of the legislature, and the talented judge 
they will only make use of you as vile tools to carry Bryce, were not, as you seem to suppose, private 
out their abominable plans of pillage and rapine. | citizens. They were Louisiana volunteers, and gen- 
I warn you in the name of justice, honor, and | tlemen of high respectability, and were appointed by 
ur own interest and self respect,to abandon their | me to act as officers of the general stafi—upon the 
esperate and unholy cause, and become peaceful same pran that the distinguished Edward Living- 
‘Mexican citizens. 1 guarantee you in such case, a ston, À. L. Duncan, and John R. Grimes, all first 
half section of land, or 320 acres, to settle upon, | rate lawyers, were appointed by Jackson to act as 
gratis. Be wise, then, and just, and honorable, and staff officers. 
take no part in murdering us who have no unkind| Jackson's object was, as my object has ever been 
feelings for you. Lands shall be given to officers, | upon such occasions, to maintain the great principle 
sergeants add corporals, according to rank, privates | upon which the defence and the independence of our be- 
receiving 320 acres as stated. loved union must forever depend, that to be a private 
If in time of action you wish to espouse our cause, | volunteer is to hold a situation of high honor, whence an 
throw away your arms and run to us, and we will | acting general staff may witb strict propriety be taken 
embrace you as true friends and Christians. It is and put on duty in the absence of the papal staff of 
not decent or prudent to say more. But should any | the army. 
of you render any important serv ice to Mexico, you| These ap intments, and ali the measures taken 
shall be accordingly considered and preferred. by me to which you object, were deemed by me as 
M. ARISTA, com'der in chief of the Mexican army. essential duties, and discharged by me upon principles 
— 7 | sanctioned by the greatest and best of men ever 
known to me, some of which took their de sin 
military and political science in the school of our be- 
loved Washington, Greene, and Knox; and in the 
more civic school of Jefferson, and Dearborn, and 
Gallatin; and, though last, not least, in the school 
of Madison, Eustis, Dallas, Armstrong, Monroe, 
and Calhoun, the master spirits of the war of 1812 
to 1814.and 15. ae 
Bo assured, sir, that I will obe with much plea- 
by me upon the governors of Kentucky, and other | sure the orders of the president of the United States, 
states, for assistance. At the time it was made, (the according to. my oath of office. As to the repri- 
4th of May last), general Taylor was in the most | mands with which you have honored me in the last 
-gear, and in the last and present month, 8 
yJ 


Lovistawa anp GEw'L TarLor.—The committee 
appointed by the legislature of Louisiana to present 
the resolutions and thanks of the general assemb! 
to Gen. Taylor, arrived at Matamoros on the ath 
inst., and were presented to the brave old chieftain 
at 11 o'clock on the 8th by Col. Labuzan, one of the 
aids of Governor Johnson. On being presented to 
the general, his staff and officers of the army, the 
cotonels and their staff who were invited to be pre- 
sent on the occasion, Mr. Zacharie, chairman of the 
committee, said 


“General, I have the honor of presenting to you: 
the resolutions and vote of thanks and the act appro- 
priating a sword which were unanimously e by 
ine state of Louisiana, to you, your brave officers, 
and the army under your command, for the W 
displayed by them in the battles of the 8th and 9 
of May. l am no orator, General, but my own 
heart and the heart of every Louisiaaian epproves 
of the beautiful sentiments of these resolutions. Ia 
behalf of the state of Louisiana, I thank you and 
your brave army for the additional lustre which 
those glorious victories have shed upon American 
arms. 


To which the general, briefly and with much emo- 
tion, replied: ‘ 
bly the high honor that has been con erred on me, 


and men, that she wasa gallant, brave, and noble 
state; that . noble daring, and ardent patri- 
otism were her high attributes. Her volunteers 
have readily abandoned their homes and business, to 
assist us in the hour of danger. We feel a deep 
debt of gratitude to them and to you. 


The generous and timely action of the legislature 
of Louisiana will never be forgotten by us; its name 
will be embalmed in our hearts as a cherished me- 
morial. We feel that we have only done our duty: 
yet we cannot but feel highly gratified to have gain- 
ed the approbation of oour fellow citizens. Togeth- 
er with the love of country, which is common to us 
all, it is that a robation which cheers and ani- 
mates the soldier in the hour of battle. Gentlemen, 
I am unaccustomed to public speak np I, therefore 
in the name of my officers and men, thank you and 
the patriotic state which you represent for the honor 
conferred upon us.” 

At the conclusion of his reply, the general invited 
the committee and all present to a splendid collation 
which he had ordered to be A pooh for the occa- 
sion, and to which ample justice was done. Numer- 
ous toasts were drunk. Mr. Zachariv gare “Old 
Rough and Ready—long life to him.“ 


Mr. Carrigan gave: “Gen. Taylor—Ampudia has 
at least discovered that be was & tailor who under- 
stood well how to take his MEASURES, and that the 
officers and army under his command had shown to 
the Mexicans and to the world that they perfectly 
understood the art of making breaches.” 

Mr. Ashbel Smith gave: “American Independence 
i was proclaimed and maintained by the heroes 
of 76. It was confirmed upon the plains of Chal- 
meite in 14— 15. It was again asserted and main- 


GENERAL GAINES. 

T'he president laid before the senate the following 
letter from gen. Gaines to the department of war, 
which was read and ordered to be printed. n 
Headquarters, W. division, N Orleans, June 7, 1846. 

Sin—!l have to acknowledge the honor of your Iet- 
ter of the 28th May—last month. . 

It was with surprise I learned the department of 
war regarded with disapprobation the request mace 


critical situation. He had been left with neither | J id in ; 
adequate means, or men, to sustain the national ho- they strike me as novelties not being warrante tained in 1836 at the battle of San Jacinto, and in 
nor—opposed to an army near four times as strong | the sentence of a general court martial, yet I care- | 1846 will be thoroughly established throughout the 
country was uncertain whether he tat SOR 55 of pleasure to the War department, and certainly in- Rev. Mr. Crenshaw, chaplain of the Andrew Jack- 
ion. i llant the indomita 1 : 
struction. By bis ova uud men, and the p Adee for their’ frequent goonerence: an that is, that my son regiment, gave the following: 
of God, he extrieated himself from the difficulty. At | name shall be so branded before the country, that U 
this crisis he requested troops to be sent to him with , indifter od. We will pray for the one and ht for the oth- 
my name passed by in silence if more distinguished | er. 
sion of the United States army, I immediately sought | officers are created in the army. If this be so, the 
the means of meeting his wishes. And 1 would have y dhe duties of mz profession ‘suet bama were severa ly toasted. 
charge the active dut s à ae TO 
dismissal from the service, if I had postponed action ſong in my enjoyment of excellent health); for [am | The next day the commitio® walt invited to n 
been i i i istincti i i f General Arista in Matamoros. Colonel 
ived from Waahıngton. cde ost ceived sufficient distinctions during my humble life. | quarters or 
The var department may deem the number ol troops Not the least of these distinctions do | regard the late TEE 4 presided. Gen. Taylor was present. A 
P 141 the gallery, and hundreds of tho eatizens of Matamoe 
i t confess would astonish me, as the war de- | and.the noble- hearted Louisianians, and other whole: | „ ’ 
e asked d procured a bill authorising the | souled western and southern men, is not only indi- 5° thronged the Plaza to listen to the exulting and 
one: -< 2 : 2 ` ite together 
t Inons to meet the same exigency. | approving m conduct in having for many months Goyernor Henderson of Texas and suite, 
R seems to be of opinion that Seed te adaption of the principle measures which | with Ashbel Smith, Generals Hunt, Johnson, Coo 
i iti i +) midnight and right merrily did 
hout posit ders. I, therefore, would ask for I do not wish to have the place of any general or was kept up until midnig f , 5 
1 Paii 1 88e should occur— other officer known to me. I, sir, was born at a the wine sparkle around the board intermingled with 
i i ` distincti i that the officers 
8 f st ith Paixh art of marching to distinction by trampling under battles of the Sth and 9th of May 
mere sey hovering abont this 3 ita go foot the claims Of their dearest friends or brother had met together as a body upon a convivial occa- 
: ` th previous, al- 
United States upon the fronts ane state PENDLELON GAINES, | were as effectual as they were 3 mon 18, 
near ioe: should ask . duty Na gen. U. 8. army, coming the western division. | though there were not so many killed or wound» 


as his own, and cut off from his military stores. The lessly submit to them, as they seem to bea source | whole extent of Mexico.” 
flict no injury on me. I can conceive but one motive 
courage of his officers and men, and the providence Tue Church and State, may sr er N 
the public may be prepared to see with indifference 
all possible despatch. As commander of this divi- 
: The ladies and volunteers of Louisiana and Ala- 
‘labor is useless, as I may very soon be unable to dis- 
deemed myself recreant to m trust, and meriting 
on the subject two weeks, until orders could have already old, of a contented disposition, and have re- dinner given by the officers of the aray at the heads 
asked by me as greater than the exigency required. | prompt war measures of congress and the president, spion id band of music performed occasionally on 
evy of 50,000 volunteers, and appropriating ($10,- rectly, but expressly, generously, and unanimously joyous strains. 
there is no discretionary 5 lodged in me to act | have recently been carried as by acclamation. Burleson, and others were present. The festiv 
if an irruption should be made by large tribes of Ia- time and reared among men who had not learned the | toasts and 18 This was the first time sinee the 
nerul, at the head of a great part of the army of the | soldiers. n respectfully yours, sion, and you may depend the shots directed by them 
EDMUN 
to refuse all aid until 1 should have received orders Hon · Wm. I. Marcy, sec. war, Washington, P. C. od 
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. NOTES. 
1. The increased expense for forage for the dragoons 
and trains forthe regular army, are included in the es- 
timate for the volunteers; and in that estimate is included 
all the expense of depots. 
2. The army appropriations being considered Buffi- 


Estimate of funds required for the prosecution of the war 
against Mexico from the 13th of May to the 30th of 
June, 1846, and from July 1, 1846, to June 30, 1847, 
over and above the sum estimated for by this depart- 
ment, at the commencement of the present session of 


War Department, Washington, June 13, 1846. 
Sin: I have the honor herewith to submit to you 
the estimates which have been made at this depart- 


ment to enable you to answer the resolution of the Congress. cient for the present ai year, 8 1 made in 
Senate, of the 3d instant, requesting to be furnished To 30th | Ist July, 1846. | Consequence of the war for the remainder of the year.— 
with an estimate of the amount of money required June, 1846. | to 30th June, = i estimated for the present year, 
during the next fiscal year, for such a prosecution of S 1847. 3. The sum estimated for contingencies is less tban 
the existing war with Mexico as will most likely | Adjutant Gen.’s estimate, $88,780 | the appropriations during the war with England, and is 


as low as the circumstances of war, upon even the most 
moderate scale will warrent. 
7 8. Jesup ae 
uartermeeter eral 
Quartermaster General's Office, 


Washington, June 15th, 1846, 


Navy department, June 9, 1846. 
Sır— The resolution of the senate of the United 
States of the 3d instant, requesting the president to 
furnish, ‘an estimate of the amount of money re- 
quired during the present and next fiscal year, for 
a prusecution of the existing war with Mexico as 
will most likely result in its speedy and honorable 
termination,” having been referred to the depart- 
ment, I have the honor to submit a report, 30 far as 
the naval service is concerned. 
The whole amount of the regular ap- 
ropriations for the naval service, 
or the year ending 30th June 1847, 
for the support of the peace estab- 
ment, according to the bill report- 
ed by the committee of ways and 
means, including the amendments 
which have been suggested by this 
department, the items of which are 
in possession of the committee is $6,424,800 65 
The increase proposed io view of the 
existence of a state of war between 
this government and Mexico is as 


Quartermaster Gen. do. $800,000 8,800,000 
Paymaster Gen. do. 720,000 7,776, 577 
Commissary Gen. subsist- 

ence estimate 652,000 1,980,615 
Surgeon Gen. do. 10,000 82,500 
Engineer bureau’s do. 20,000 80,000 
Topographical do. do. 20,000 
Ordnance, do. do. 603,000 248,000 


$2,805,000 $17,166,472 

. Note.— This estimate does not include the appre 

priations for deficiencies already made; but it includes 

the estimates sent to the Committee since the com- 

mencement of this session, for the increase of the ar- 
my and new regiments of mounted riflemen. 


result in its speedy and honorable termination. 

These estimates are made upon the assumption 
that the regular army will soon be filled up to its 
maximum, which will amount to 15,000 men, and 
that a volunteer force of 20,000 foot, and 5,000 
mounted men, is to be at once organized, received 
into service, and kept there until the end of the next 
fiscal year—to wit: to the 30th of June, 1847. The 
estimates are made for an army of over 40,000 men, 
mostly operating in the field, in an enemy’s country, 
deriving their supplies principally from the United 
States. 

How long it will be before the regular army can 
be filled up to the extent authorized by law, will 
depend upon success in recruiting. Its numbers as 
yet do not much exceed one half its maximum. It 
is hoped that in a few months the ranks will be nearly 
filled; its average total number through the next fiscal 
year will not probably exceed 12,500. 

The number of volunteers actually called for im- 
mediate service, by virtue of your orders under the 
act of 13th of May last, will amount to about 18,000, 
and whether a greater number will or will not be re- 
quired for the ensuing campaign, cannot now be de- 
termined. Should the number already called for be 
deemed sufficient for the successful prosecution of 
the war, the estimates being made ona basis exceed- 


QuARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington City, June 15, 1846. 

Sin: In obedience to your order, and under a res- 
olution of the Senate of the 6th instant, I have the 
honor to present an estimate of the probable amount 
required to be expended through this department dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, should the war with Mexico 
continue throughout that year. Also the sum sup- 
posed to be required for all expenses of the volunteer 
service during the present fiscal year. Nothing is 
asked in addition for the regular army during the 


ing that number by seven thousand, will be ſound present fiscal year, as the existing appropriations are follows: 
proportionably too ae: considered sufficient, or nearly so, to meet the exped- D pay of the, navy), 7 
Should these views as to the extent of the regular | ditures of the year. een f 


— — 1,207,337 00 
The amount of the appropriations for 
the support of the marine corps, 
having reference to an increase of 
the number by 500, including a 
suilable increase of petty officers, 

is 338,686 00 
The amount set aside by your direc- 
lion, for the use of the navy de- 
partment, from the special appro- 

priation of 310, 000, 000, was 2, 750.000 00 


— eee, 


To those not accustomed to military operations in 
a country almost destitute of resources, this estimate 
may seem large; but in a department where the ex- 
penditures depend so much upon the accidents and 
contingencies of service, estimates are necessarily in 
some measure hypothetical. I have considered it to 
be due to the importance of the subject, to base the 
present estimate upon the resources of our own coun- 
try alone, leaving out of view entirely any supposed 
resources to be detived from the enemy's country.— 
In this view, the present estimate is believed to be as 
near an approximation to truth as such an estimate, 
under existing circumstances, is susceptible of being 
made. I have the honor to be, sir, Your, obedient ser- 
vant, TH. S. JESUP, Quartermaster General. 

The Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 


Estimate of funds required by the quarter-master’s de- 
partment, for the next fiscal year, for a force of 20,000 
foot and 5000 mounted volunteers in an active cam- 
paign, including the increased expenses for the trans- 
portation, forage and depots for the regular army con- 
sequent on a state of a war; also, for the volunteer 
Jorce employed in the present fiscal year. 

For 2000 wagons, at an average uf.$120, $240,000 

For 10,000 horses and mules for wagons, . 
at 876. 750,000 

For 2000 sets of harness, at $40, 80,000 

For 4000 mules for packing, at $40, 160,000 

For 4000 pack saddles, at 8 15. 60,000 

For 400 yoke of oxen, at $25, 10,000 

For blacksmith’s and other tools, iron 
and other materials for. an army of 25, 

000 men. ; 120,000 

For water transportation, including the l 
purchase and charter of steamers and 
other vessels. 1,500,000 

For pay of agents, superintendents, team 
sters, laborers, mechanics, aruficers, 
clerks, wagon and forage masters, ex- 
presses, & c., say 4000, at 81,50, includ- 
ing subsistence and other necessary 
expenses. : 

For storage, drayage, building store-hou- 
ses and work-shops, expense of de- = 
pots, &c., ‘ - 600;000 

For forage for mounted and other volun» si 

teers, and for the horses, mules and 


and volunteer force be realized, the army will not 
exceed 30,000 men; and all or nearly all the estimates 
presented herewith might be reduced one-fourth in 
amount; yet it is impossible to foresee the exigencies 
of the service. It may require the full amount of 
the force on which the estimates have been made, 
and even more; and I have not therefore felt at liberty 
to make any reductions of the estimates presented by 
the several branches of this department. 

I take the liberty to direct your particular attention 
to the estimates of the quartermaster general. You 
will perceive that they are lange, very large, and I 
hope much exceed the expenditures which may be 
required. They are made on the supposition that our 
army will penetrate far into the interior of the ene- 
my’s country, and that all supplies, and the munitions 
of war will necessarily be transported on long lines, 
and those far from being easily traversed. Should 
the enemy’s country abound in forage, the expense of 
transportation will be greatly reduced; but the un- 
certainty as to its resources,do not warrant deduc- 
tions to be made on the estimated items for supplies, 
and the transportation of them to the places where 
they may be needed. Should the navigation of the 
Rio Grande be found practicable for steamboats of 
light draught to Camargo, or above, much will 
be saved probably by the use of that river, yet con- 
siderable sums must be expended in the purchase of 
boats, &c., 

It is further to be observed that no inconsiderable 
amount of the expenses which will fall on the quar- 
termaster’s department, is in the nature of an outfit, 
and would not be required to be repeated, should the 
war be protracted beyond the next fiscal year. The 
estimates in the quartermaster’s department are made 
without much regard to the chances favorable to di- 
minished expenses. Provision had not been made 
(for the restricted appropriations in past years would 
not per mit t tu be made) for a sudden augmentation 
of our force to four times its usual amount. The ne- 
cessity of making such a provision on the shortest 
notice will greatly increase the cost of it, and this 
falls mainly on the quartermaster’s department. It is 


Aggregate amount of the appropria- 

tions for the naval service for the 

fiscal year ending 30th June, 1847 $10,320,823 65 

This sum, it is believed, will enable the depart- 
ment to meet all probable requisitions upon it. et, 
if a contingency should arise requiring the employ- 
ment of the largest ships of war afloat, without a 
corresponding dimunition of force in the use of the 
sinall vessels, there would be need of increasing the 
appropriations by eight hundred thousand dollars.— 
But such a necessity does not at present exist; and 
the consideration of it may safely be deferred till 
the next session of congress. 

Transmitted herewith is a copy of a communica- 
tion from the chiefs of the bureaus upon the subject. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, GEORGE BANCROFT. 

To the president. | 


7 Navy department, June 5, 1846. 

Sir—In compliance with your directions, we have 
carefu-ly considered the first paragraph of a resolu- 
tion of the senate of the United States, dated the 3d 
instant,so far as relates to the amount of money 
which may be required for the navy before the close 
of the next fiscal year, and respectfully report as our 
opinions— 

„That if the amounts which have been estimated by 
the department for the current services of the next 
fiscai year shall be appropriated by congress, those 
amounts in addition to the sums which are pow 
standing to the credit of the navy department on (he 
books of the treasury, will be sufficient to launch and 
equip the sloops of war “Albany” and ‘Germans 


hoped that the actual expenses of this branch of the oxen in the trains 3.000, 000 town,” to repair and equip all the vessels which are 
service will fall some two or three millions short of For camp and garrison equipage for vol- l now launched, excepting the “Franklin,” and to 
the full estimates here presented, yet this is not so| “teers, | 130,000 | employ so many of these vessels as can be manned 
certain as to authorize the department to cut them 5 68, 840 000 Vith ten thousand men. 
down in tliat amount. For the volunteers for the present fiscal ; With much respect, your obedient servants, 
I am, with great respect, year, 800,000 Morris, 
Your obedient servant, Fer contingencies ot the War Depart- 5 
2 7 9 
W. L. MARCY: in oe e Gipson WELLES. 


To the Parewenr. Hon. George Bancroft, secretary of the navy. 


—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Houma GRANT cLAIM.— This was an original 
Spanish grant of land, on the Mississippi and Amite 
rivers in Louisiana, made in 1777, confirmed by 
Spain, and examined and confirmed by the board of 
commissioners, in 1812, and ordered by congress to 
be patented in 1814. Notwithstanding this, the 
Jands were in pert entered as public Jands, under 
Commissioner Graham. These entries were next 
pronounced illegal by Attorney Gen. Legare. 

The late President Tyler and Secretary Bibb un- 
dertook to carry the law into effect, and issued pa- 
tents for the Jand to the claimants. They did this 
on full investigation, but the president did not act 
even upon the resultof his own investigation and 
that of the secretary of the treasury. He requested 
two eminent lawyers, well versed in land laws, (Se- 
nators McDuffie and Huger,) to examine the aubject. 
They did so, and reported their opinion, which was, 
that the patents ought to be issued. ‘Their opinion 
appearsin senate documents on this subject. The 
parties who had lands in these ‘tracts, sought remu- 
neration; and their money was refunded by the sec- 
retary of the treasury, in every case. The law of 
Louisiana protects improvements of settlers, and af- 
ter ten years of undisputed possession, gives titles. 
Therefore, no possible injury has been done to any 
parties by carrying into effect the law of 1814, and 
issuing lhe patents. Notwithstanding this, congress 
still allows the subject to be agitated, session after 
session, in both houses, to the great consumption of 
the public time and prejudice of the public inter- 
ests. Senator Johnson, of La., one of the most 
persevering men in the world, has devoted himself 
with success, to the task of agitating the subject and 
disturbing the decision, as did Mr Cave Johnson in 
the other house. Senator Johnson has, by his un- 
wearied exertions, procured the passage of a resolu- 
tion by the senate, directing an inquiry by the attor- 
ney general into the validity of the patents. The 
object is, to set them aside, I presume, in some way. 

it follows from this attempt, that patents to lands 
are good for nothing, so long as anybody is disposed 
question them, and tbat there is no means of quiet- 
ing land titles. 

The Houmas controversy has, at various times, 
elicited some feeling, and it has ever been a bearing 
on some very important political changes, to my 
knowledge. {t bas been the means of extinguish- 
ing some public men, and of promoting the success 
of others. 

Senator Johnson, in the course of the late proceed- 
inge in the senate on this subject, was asked wheth- 
er he was personally interested in the matter. It 
seems that it had been reported that he was thus in- 
terested. Senator Johnson, in an explanation be- 
fore the senate, has vindicated himself from any im- 

utution of interested motives. He states that his 

nterest in a part of the Houmas tract is not effected 

by the patents granted; and that the bill to confirm 
the claim would have confirmed his title to 640 
acres; but that, in opposition to his interest, he re- 
sisted (hat bill. Balto. Patriot. 


Orgcon axND Carirornnia. May 11. The town 
of ludependence, Missouri, looked like a crowded 
city. ‘This, as the reader knows, is the general ren- 
dezvous for Oregon and California emigrants. And, 
at the date above mentioned, Independence looked 
like a crowded city. 

Two distinct emigrating companies there—one 
bound for Oregon, the other for California—each 
large enough to protect itself against the Indians.— 
The exact number ls not given. II is said, it cannot 
be ascertained, until they reach the first encamp- 
ment, where a list will be made. ae 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican says: 
A finer looking body of emigrants than the present 

1 have never seen—manly and bold in their appear- 
ance, and generally well equipped for so long and 
tedious a journey as they have before them. Among 
them are persons of all ages, even to the old man 
e following his grand-children. | saw a venerable 
man, 72 yesrs of age, who has been a sea captain, 
and was born upon à cape of our Atlantic coast, now 
going to bury his bones upon the shores of the Paci 

c. He is a patriarch indeed—has his children and 
grand- children with him, and ten wagons to convey 
them—a small fleet for the plains! 

„Some of the emigrants have wagons fitted up in 
the best possible style, carpeted, with chairs, bed, and 
looking glass, for the convenience of familes. There 
are numerous young girls just blooming into woman- 
hood, and many ol them beautiful, neatly dressed, 
and bound for Oregon and California. Young men 
going to these distant countries need no fear of not 

ing able to get a wile, for I assure them that the 
assortment of girls in the present companies is by no 

means indifferent. Some of the wagon covers have 
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on them ‘‘Oregon—54° 40 —all or none!“ — and they 
say they are willing to fight ſor it if necessary. Part 
of the Oregon emigrants have started, and all others 
will start to-morrow. 

The California emigants will not leave for a few 
days. In my next, I will give you some statistical 
information of the present companies—their number, 
commanders, na of wagons, amount of provi- 
sions, &c. 

A number of the Santa Fe companies have come 
in this spring, and some have gone out. Magoffin’s 
company will be in to-morrow or next day from Chi- 
huahua. Nearly double the amount of goods will 
be taken out this year to any previous year. It is 
thought that upwards of four hundred wagons will 
leave Independence for Mexico this year, and they 
may be safely set down at four thousand dollars per 
wagon. Col. S. C. Owens has not yet left. He has 
a very large amount of goods directly imported from 
England, thereby having the duty taken off at this 
point, if they pass through in the original package. 
Speyers & Co. are to leave to-day, with a very large 
lot of English goods. I will give you shortly some 
statistical information of this important trade—a 
trade that, | believe, could be made of the utmost 
importance to Missouri. The amount of specie 
brought in annually to this point is very great, and 
might be greatly increased. l have hastily given 
youa sketch of these things, but will in my next 
enter into the details and give you facts as they 
stand.” | 

Tue marcu ro Santa Fe. The St. Louis Reveil- 
le has some timely and sensible remarks, addressed 
to those about to engage in the expedition to Santa 
Fe, showing them that it is no holiday service they 
will be called to perform. We copy the following: 

“Those who go will be afforded ample opportu- 
nity to display the most commendable qualities of 
soldiers—subordination, fortitude, patience, and en- 
durance. They must be prepard for privations grea- 
ter than those of the army in the neighborhood of 
Matamoros. The march across the prairies to San- 
ta Fe—a distance of 1, 000 miles from Independence, 
and 1,300 from this city—will subject them to alter. 
nate exposure to burning suns, rude storms, scarcity 
of.water, scarcity of provisions, and other circum- 
stances ‘too tedious to mention,” which will all 


prove their soldierly qualities by the severest tests. 


They must have, at least, stomachs which can not 
only digest any kind of food presented, but which 
can submit to ‘short allowance,“ when necessary. 
Going to Matamoros may be going to fight; bu: it is 
not, now at: least, going to starve. Going to Santa 
Fe is going to endure a toilsome march on limited 
supplies, with precarious means of subsistence when 
there, and on the return. Hence, let none under- 
take the trip who have not soldiers’ hearts, and, we 
may add, soldiers’ bodies and soldiers’ stomachs.— 
But let all who go, do so, with the gallant determi- 
nation to act up lo their parts through all trials. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a sold ier's only bu- 
siness is to fight. His first business is always to be 
prepared to fight—his second, to fight when necessary. 
On this Santa Fe expedition the greatest difficulty 
will be to keep up this very preparation. Subordi- 
nation, discipline, and endurance, wil! be essential; 
and woe to him who undertakes the trip unprepared 
for them. 

Wo throw out these hints, on the suggestion of a 
friend, that the expedition ought not to be under- 
rated, as involving none of the exposures, perils, &c., 
which make up the account of military effort, aud 
result in the sum total of military glory. We have 
no idea of discouraging any, but rather to sti- 
mulate, by showing the service to be one really 
worthy of brave. men. Such, in truth, it is; and it 
ough€ sa to be regarded. Men familiar with the sort 
of life which the troops will lead, will tell you it 
will be a glorious trip, and all that sort of thing 
but only, because it is such a trip as we have repre- 


Santa Fe rrape. Since we have found out that 
consistency requires us to claim Santa Fe as part of 
the United States, if we would sustain the position 
taken by our army on the Rio Grande, the govern- 
ment have countermanded the orders for refunding 
the duties on goods exported to place, as provided 
by the transit Jaw. This sudden change will bear 
very severely and unfairly upon the merchants en- 
gaged in that trade. LM. F. Jour. of Com. 


On the above, the St. Louis Republican of the 20th 
ultimo says— 

Custom house regulations like custom house oaths 
are curious things, and not always to be relied on.— 
A law exists on the statute book specially granting 
the benefit of drawback on goods exported to Santa 
Fe in the original package. This law was enacted 
two years ago. Abundant time has passed in which 
to repeal it, if congress had desired to do so, but it 
has not been touched. Several of our merchants, 
under the aavantages which it held out to them, and 
upon the faith of the law itself, have, during the pre- 
sent year, made purchases of all their goods for the 


Santa Fe and Chihuahua trade in England. In this 
way it is believed, they invested more than 3100, 000, 
and the goods have actually gone forward. If the 


custom house regulations, which now, it seems, can 
set aside a law, are made to operate upon the goods 
thus introduced into th is ;country, the profits upon 
their business must be seriously diminished, without 
giving them recourse upon the government in any 
shape whatever. Congress should unquestionably 
take some action upon the matter. If Santa Fe is to 
be hereafter claimed as belonging to the U. States, 
the law which gives the benefit of drawback on goods 
exported in the original package to that country, 
should be repealed, so that no one may hereafter be 
deceived by it. If congress intends that it shall be 
observed, some explanatory act should be passed, for 
now a treasury regulation has the effect of nullifying 
it, and great injury has already been done to those 
engaged in the trade. 

e have already alluded to the fact, that fifly 
thousand dollars worth of goods are detained in the 
New York custom house, marked for Chihuahua, the 
duties upon which have been paid; but as they be- 
long to Mexican merchants, engaged in the trade be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, this is one of 
the inevitable results of the war between the two 
countries. 


The Union, of the 11th ult. has the following tele. 
graphic despatch from its New York correspondent 

ho collector, under orders from government 
has refused to grant a clearance, under debenture 
bonds, of goods imported into this market for re-ex- 
portation to Santa Fe, which operates very severely 
upon importers. A Mexican trader is now here not 
knowing what todo. The amount already imported 
is from $3,000 to $4,000; further receipts by the 
Great Western.” 


HOWE'S CATARACT CAVE. 


Discorery and exploration of a mammoth cave in Scho- 
harie county, V. Y. 


[Correspondence of the N. Y. Saturday Emporium..] 


l have just returned from an exploration of a 
wonderful cave, originally discovered by its present 
proprietor, Mr. Howe, from whom it derives its 
name; and if I can calm myself sufficiently for the 
purpose, Iwill attempt to give you some idea of its 
magnitude and sublimity. lt was first discovered by 
Mr. Howe, in May, 1842, but no considerable ex- 
ploration ljas been made since, until quite recently, 
in consequence of the supposed danger attending it. 
Recently, however, and subsequent to many attempts 
10 ascertain its nature and extent, passages have 
been found leading through immense halls, rooms, 
avenues and areas, some of them containing large 


sented. They would not prize it—they could not fakes, and streams, and fountains bursting up, and 


enjoy it—if it were a mere jaunt of pleasure, like 
the. journey to a country wedding, through a culti- 
vated rural district, with green-ineadows and lowing 
herds on every, hand.” 


EMIGRANTS, are arriving from Europe in great num. 
bers. During two days, 8th and 9th Inst. 2.620 landed 
at N. York. Nuubers arrived at Baltimure and other 


Canapa.—Capt. Beatty and Lieut. Moody, of the 
Royal Engineers, accompanied by Mr. Constable, Mr. 
Blakeloek, and Mr. Chisel, of the same department; 
left the city on Wednesday, on special service. We 
believe it is pretty well known that these gentlemen, 
whatever be their ultimate destination, or for whatever 
purpose are gone up to the North West, will be 
absent for two years at least. Montreal Courier. 


water-faljs of an extraordinary character. The re- 
sults of my own observations confirm aH that had 
been told me previous to my examination of the 
cave, and would occupy more time and space to ſur- 
‘nish them, in such details as 1 could wish, than are 
allotted to me. I will, however, enter into a brief 
description of what I saw, though I feel quite income 
petent to the task. | 


This cave is located in Schoharie county, the en- 
trance being on the property of Mr. Howe, the die- 
coverer, at a distance of about thirty-four miles 
west of Albany. The circumstances, as stated to 
me, which led to the examination and discovery of 
ıt are these: For many years past, during the sum- 
mer months a remarkably cold current of air was 
known to issue from the side of a hill connected 
with a range of mountains. Although this fact was 
well known, it seems to have exeited but little curi» 
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osity, not sufficient, indeed, to lead to any investiga- 
tion of its causes until the spring of 1842, when Mr. 
Howe determined upon making an examination, be- 
lieving that it resulted from a cavern in the interior 
of the mountain. After several attempts, Mr. 
Howe succeeded in discovering an aperture, or hole, 
in the side of the bill, from which the air issued, 
about the size of a man's arm. Here he immediate- 
ly commenced to clear away and remove the earth 
and stones which surrounded the aperture; and, 
after considerable labor he had the satisfaction of 
breaking through and gaining entrance to a large 
passage where he could stand erect! Following up 
this extraordinary, and, to him, triumphant discove- 
ry, he walked along the passage-way for a distance 
of several rods, when, as he receded from the light 
afforded by the slight entrance he had effected, it be- 
came so dark that he found it necessary to group his 
way along by the ald of his hands and feet. Fearing 
lest he might fall into some pit at the bottom of the 
assage, he returned to the mouth and procured a 
ong, stout slick, by the aid of which he went into 
the cavern again, and explored its mouth and the 
main avenue to the distance of several hundred rods, 
when he became overwhelmed with the appurent 
vastness and immense magnitude of his discoveries, 
and concluded to venture no farther, without being 
properly prepared with lights and attendants. He 
returned to the mouth of the avenue at which he 
had entered, fully satisfied that it must lead intoa 
mammoth cavern in the bowels of the mountain. 


Upon a second attempt, he was attended by one or 
two persons, and aided by the use of lanterns. An 
exploration was made for a distance of upwards of 
two miles, which was succeeded by numerous others, 
resulting in the astonishing discovery of a main ave- 
nue extending into the mountain more than seven 
miles in length, and varying in width and height from 
eight to five hundred feet!“ Numerous side passages, 
leading off from the main avenue, were discovered du- 
ring these various explorations, some of them ex- 
tending upwards of two miles, and many of them re- 
maining still unexplored. These are the principal 
facts, which I obtained from Mr. Howe himself, pre- 
vious to our visit to this greatest of natural curiosi- 
ties in the Western world. 

Having the greatest desire to make a personal ex- 
amination of the cave, and satisfy inyself of the ac- 
tual existence of all that had been told me in rela- 
tion to its wonderful nature and extent, I prevailed 
upon Mr. Howe and another gentteman to accompa- 
ny me on an exploration of its interior. And I shall 
now proceed, as far as J am able, to give you an ac- 
count of the expedition. Before entering the cave, 
the mouth of which had, been conveniently enlarged 
by the excavation and removal of a large body of 
earth and stones, we prepared ourselves with gar- 
ments suitable for the occasion. We were each of 
us, also, provided with a lamp and a stout stick, and 
accompanied by a guide. We entered the great ave- 
nue leading to the cave in a procession of Indian-file, 
Mr. Howe following our guide, and our fiend P. 
bringing up the rear. It would have proved much 
more advantageous could we have formed a larger 
party, as it would have afforded as additional light, 
which was very necessary to enable the explorer a 
better opportunity of observing the wonders of this 
subterranean world. But it was no easy matter to 
induce persons to enter the solemn and gloomy re- 
cesses of the cave, and we were consequently oblig 
ed to do the best we could by ourselves. 


The “entrance room“ is the first apartment bear- 
ing a resemblance to a room, which we reach, after 
entering the mouth of the cave. It is thirt feet 
long, fifteen feet wide and eight feet high. There is 
nothing particular to distinguish this room. Its walls 
are plain and rather smooth; its ceiling resembling 
the rough cast of our ordinary buildings, and its floor 
a hard, stony bottom. We passed on through the 
main avenue towards the interior to another room, 


which is designated by no particular name. Upon 


measurement | found its dimensions as follows: One 
hundred and fifty-four feet long, forty-two fect wide, 
and about ten feet high. We made but a slight ex- 
amination of this room, as our guide informed us the 


great features of the cave were at a considereble dis- 


tance from us, and what time we had to conaume 
had better be appropriated to an examination of them. 
Here we were obliged to part with our friend P., 
who declared himself unwilling to penetrate further 
into the depths of this subterranean desert, lest he 
should never find his way out. We left him to find 
his way back to the mouth of the cave, and proceed- 
ed on our journey. — = 

After proceeding with great ease and facility some 
distance, we came to a large and magnificent apart- 


ment, which has been designated by the name of 


„Washington Hall.” J would like to give you a de- 
scription of the magnificence and wonderful appear 


ance of this apartment, but I dare not trust myself 


to attempt the task. It transcends any thing that I 
ever heard or read of, of a similar character. There 
is nothing in all the wonderful caves in Kentucky 
and Virginia, the former of which I have repeatedly 
visited, which can bear any comparison to the archi- 
tectural splendor of this room. The only deficient 
point in the character of the room, is its want of 
greater width to render its proportions more in con- 
formity to the laws of scientific architecture. Asa 
long, spacious hall or saloon, as it is denominated, it 
is surpassingly magnificent. Its length is one hun- 
dred feet, having fifteen feet space between its walls, 
and about as many feet high. At the upper end of 
this grand saloon, stands the statue of a man about 
seven feet in height, and of other proportionable di- 
mensions. This figure of a man is the result of for- 
mations caused by the dropping of water, and ac- 
cording to their positions are geologically termed 
stalactite and stalagmite. As all the rooms in the 
cave contain more or less of these formations, [ 
shal] have occasion to mention them, calling them 
by the names of such objects or things as they best 
represent. Immediately above this figure of a man 
is suspended an eagle, and on either side are forma- 
tions strongly resembling Egyptian mummies. Above 
there is a rotundo, fifty feet high, and about twelve 
or fifteen feet in diameter. The whole appearance 
of this apartment cannot fail to strike the beholder 
with its wonderful and peculiar character. 


Leaving Washington Hall,“ and diverging to the 
right a distance of about six rods, we entered an 
. as The Curiosity Shop,” or 

ashington's kitcheu. It measures forty feet long 
and fifteen wide. In this room are collected a vast 
are and great variety of geological formations 
ound in the different parts of the cave. Many of 
these specimens are of an exceedingly peculiar cha- 
racter, and will repay the trouble of a close exami- 
nation. | | 

Passing from the Cuciosity Shop, we proceeded a 
considerable distance without coming to any thing of 
more than ordinary interest, until we reached an in- 
clined plane, with an assent of about fifty feet; and 
on arriving at the top of this, we found the descent 
on the opposite side to correspond in character.— 
Immediately after this, we passed through another 
immense hall, somewhat similar to Washington 
Hall, although not possessed of so many striking pe- 
culiarities, nor so magnificent in its ample propor- 
tions. 

Pursuing our course by way of the principal ave- 
nue, and not many rods from this last apartment, we 
emerged into a large open area, inclosing in its cir- 
cumference a lake of water! In this lake Mr. Howe 
had already launched a small boat, by the aid of 
which we soon rowed across, and after some little 
difficulty, succeeded in effecting an entrance at the 
main passage-way, which had thus been cut off oy the 
ake. 


The next, and, in fact, the greatest point of at 
traction in the entire cave, is an immense hall ex- 
tending upwards of three hundred feet in leugth, ten 
feet high, and fifteen wide. It is called, and very 
properly, too, Cataract Hall.“ [It is thus called be- 
cause here you hear the thunderings of an invisible 
waterfall, which must be of immense power. Pene- 
trating an opening in the rocks about fifteen or twen- 
ty feet on the side of the falls, { think the roar made 
by the fall of the water is as loud as that of Niagara 
Falls at Table Rock. Some subsequent observations 
in regard to the effect of sound in this wonderful 
cavern, would naturally lead one to infer that I could 
be misled by this singular roar in this instance; yet, 
upon reflection, | am convinced that such is not the 
case. The roar of the falling water is deeper and 
heavier than that of Niagara, and produces a most 
strange and startling effect upon the senses. Fora 
long time we paused here, in hopes of discovering a 
passage which might lead to the cataract itself, or 
bring us to some portion of the stream which pro- 
duces this frightful noise; but in this we were disap- 
pointed. Mr. Howe informed me that several at- 
tempts have been made to ascertain the source of 
this invisible Niagara, but owing to the impenetra- 
ble barriers of rocks which surround it, without any 
success. ; V 

We next dame to Congress Hall —a immense 
room, upwards of three hundred feet long and twen- 
ty feet high. On the right of this, and running near- 
ly parallel, is another large room, called ‘“Geologi- 
cal Hall,” and on the left still another, called Mu- 
sical Hall.” This is, probably, the longest room in 
the cave. It is at least half a mile long, and from 
twenty to thirty feet bigh! The effect of sound, 
which at first misled me in regard to my caloulations 
about the “Cataract Hall,“ and the roar of the falling 
waters, is truly wonderful. The guide, by simply 


jumping upon the gravel stones, with which the bot- 


tom of this hall is covered, produced a noise like the 
rolling, rumbling sound of distant thunder. He then 


hundred cannons in the open air! 
caverno, and swelled and swayed to and fro through 
its immense aisles, reverberating and re-reverbera- 
ting with such terrific intensity, that, for a time, I 
began to fear I had lost my sense of hearing! I 


similar attempts, as the astounding results wi 
compensate for the pained feelings which they pro- 
duce. 
the ‘‘Piano;” it is very sonorous, and, by striking it 
with a stick, produces a variety of musical sounds. 


consequently, how 
world! At the side of this rock isa well, the depth 
of which has never been ascertained. Being ss i 

by 


dred feet in height. 


ations.until some more favorable opportunity. 
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fired a pistol; the sound of the report was infinitely 
louder and more stunning than the explosion of a 
It filled the whole 


would caution future explorers of this place 
not 


There 18 in this hall a large stalactite, called 


The next object of interest we reached was a huge 


mass of stalagmite, called ‘Annexation Rock. 
This formation is of enormous size, and is estimated 
to weigh at least five hundred tons—probably the 
largest in the world. 
way of the main avenue through the cave. 
geologist, this rock presents one of the most interest- 
ing features of the cave; for when he takes into con- 
sideration the manner of the formation of stalactite 
and stalagmites—remembering that when the water 
drops once in a minute no formation takes place, the 
succeeding drop washing away what was deposited 
by the preeedinz; but when it drops onoe in ten mi- 
nutes or more, the largest formations ocour—he can 


It fills up the entire passage- 
To the 


form some idea as to the thousands of years it must 
have taken to have acquired its enormous bulk, and 
great must bo the age of the 


to effect a passage over this rock, we ascend 


means of a ladder fifteen feet high, and clamboring 


over its summit, descended at the opposite or extreme 
end of Musical Hall. 


From Musical Hall we proceeded to another room 
of mammoth dimensions, and upwards of one hun- 
It is called the Menagerie 
Room.” Here are to be seen various specimens of 
stalagmite, resembling the Siamese twins, the giraffe, 
the elephant, &c., &c. These formations are very 
strong, and some of the resemblances to the objects 
from which they derive their name wonderfully ac- 
curate. 


Proceeding half a mile without noticing any thing 
of extraordinary interest, we reached another foe, 


spacious hall, which has been designated as the 
‘‘Governor’s Hall.” This room is, by measurement, 


two hundred feet io length, and one hundred feet in 
height. It contains ‘‘Hottentot’s Tent,” a mammoth 
stalagmite, nearly as large as “Annexation Rock.” 
Jts form strongly resembles that of the ordinary tent 
used by the Hottentots. e 


We next came to the “Rocky Mountains“ — 2 
range of rocks of considerable height. The guide 
ascended as high as about one hundred feet, where 
he mounted on the top of a projecting boulder of a 
singular formation, resembling an alabaster elephant. 
The appearance of this range of rocks, in the mid- 
dle of such on immense cavern, is strikingly grand; 
and I should have been mnch gratified by remaining 
long enough in the cave to have afforded an oppor- 
tunity to cross over these rocky barriers and explore 


the regions beyond them—but time would not per- 


mit. 
We were now four miles from the mouth of the 
cave, and as I was thrown entirely upon the kindness 


and courtesy of Mr. Howe, having no other compa- 


ny but our guide, I proposed to defer further i 

Ceo 
cordingly, we now commenced our return, passing 
through the same avenues, and revisiting the same 
halls and rooms, and natural curiosities, which at 
first had filled me with admiration and astonishment. 
When we arrived at Musical Hall,” the guide pro- 
posed for me to mount upon some elevated stand, and 
deliver a speech, that I might ascertain the singular 
effect produced by the different modulations of the 
voice. As I was in a place which never yet had 
been penetrated by the light of the sun, | pronounced 
„Ossian's ‘Addcess to the Sun.” The ease and fa- 
cility with which a person can speak in this ball are“ 
truly wonderful. You scarcely make an effort to 
pronounce a word before you hear it echoing with 
surprising distinctness through the mighty chambers 
of this more mighty cavern. 

I have already spoken to you of ‘Geological 
Hall,” which is directly off from the main avenue, 
at the side of Musical Hall. As we had not visited 
this hall, we now concluded to do so. It has a very 
difficult entrance, and we were obliged to crawl 
through a very narrow passage, by lying flat on the 
ground, aod extending one arm through, and in this 
manner working our way into the interior. This 
room is ver cious, and is singularly filled with 
various geologteal spécimens. A geulogist or mine. 
ralogist would find ample opportunity to indulge his 
taste for experimenting upon ores, minerals, and sin. 


igor 


Në 
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gular formations. Tbe bottom or floor of this hall is 
completely covered with the bones of thousands of 
dead bats! Many of these bones are imbedded in the 
various stalactites which are now in the process of 
formation. 

We continued our journey back to the mouth of 
the cave, until we reached the place where we had 
left my friend P. We found him stretched out on a 
bed of dry granular earth, sound asleep. His lamp 
was burning by his side. Upon waking him, he in- 
formed us, that, having made several unsuccessful 
atlempts to find his way out of the cave, he had be- 
come exhausted; and, lying down to rest himself, he 
had unconsciously and unintentionally fallen asleep. 
In a short time we had passed the splendors of Wash- 
ington Hall, which upon my entrance had struck me 
with its magnificence—reached the Entrance Hall, 
and in a moment more ushered forth from the eter- 
nal night of this subterraneous dwelling into the 
light and freedom of day. 

I have given you, as faithfully, though necessarily 
briefly, the principal features of this extraordinary 
excursion, as my naturally excited feelings will per- 
mit me; and 1 do not think I have suffered myself to 
exaggerate in any single instance. 

1 have conversed with those who have crossed the 
“Rocky Mountains,” whica terminated our explora- 
tion, and passed three miles beyond. They say you 
come to a most singular, tortuous path, called the 
“Winding Way”—a narrow cut of about half a mile 
in length, varying in height from four to one hundred 
feet, and from two to four feet in width. This path 
winds and twists about in a most singular aod grace- 
ful manner. lis top is elegantly arched, and the bot- 
tom affords the best walk throughout the cave, being 
nearly level and quite amooth. At the termination 
of this serpentine passage is the “Rotunda,” the 
largest and most magnificent room yet discovered.— 
It is not much less than fifty feet io diameter, and 
five hundred feet high! Its sides are fluted as regu 
larly as the pillars of our most exquisitely construct- 
ed edifices. The room swarms with live bats, of 
which there are great numbers in almost all parts of 
the cave. 


In conclusion, let me say, that when 1 first visited 
Niagara Falls | felt as if I had approached nearer 
to the God of Nature than ever before, that I could 
almost hold converse w.th Him through the thunder- 
ings of His mighty voice—but when I returned from 
the exploration of this wonderful cave, with its sol. 
emn alsies, its fretted walls, its lofty domes, its grand 
chambers, its fathomless wells, its invisible rivers 
and terrifies cataracts, its world of living and dead 
that never saw the light of day, its huge masses of 
solid rock, formed by the water, which must have 


been dropping a million of centuries—I say, when I. 


came forth from that wonderful abode of darkness, 
and stepped forth into the light of the world, I felt 
an overpowering ewe, as if I were in the immediate 
presence of that Supreme Being. who has thus re- 
vealed himself in the mighty mystery of the creation 
of the earth. 


[Norz.— The above facts are communicated to us 
by a scientific gentleman of unquestionable charac- 
ter—a near relative of the Hon. Wm. L. Marcy.— 
We can vouch for their correctness and the fidelity 
with which they are meant to be presented to the 
public. That such a wonderful cave should exist so 
near us, and its existence not be generally known, 
may seem surprising—it does so to us, nevertheless 
we have our friend’s word for it, over his own signa- 
ture, and have no reason to doubt its truth.] 


HURRAH IN ENGLAND FOR THEIR SIKH 
VICTORIES. 


A letter of “Juniper Hedgehog,” private of the 91st 
regiment, addressed to John Robinson, thus dis- 
use about laurels—victories, and fighting in ge- 
neral. 


Deaa Jonn—When this letter may find you, it is 
n't lor me to say; but wherever you are it will no 
doubt find you upon a bed of laurels; though for my 
own part, I do think a bed of good honest goose fea- 
thers, the more comfortable lying. Miad, I don’t 
for a moment want to think light of what you 've 
done, and what you ’ve sufferred. Nota bit of it. 
Terrible work it must be, and a bold beart a man 
must needs have to go through it; you ‘ve earned 
your share of glory—(though what may be your share, 
as a full private, I can’t say)—and I should think 
have got your belly full of it for life. lvs my hope, 
however, that you will never get any more. No 
having cleaned the blood from your bayonet, and 
once more polished up your Grelock, it's my hope 
that they'll never know service again. I do hope, 
whatever you may think, that you ve had enough of 
the sport; now sticking cold iron into the bowels of a 
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screeching man, and now knocking in his skull, as of the Sikhs—poor things—is it their fault, if they 


though it was no more than a pumpkin. When the 
guns are firing, and the blood 's up, of course you 
think nothing of the work, going at it as though you 
were an engine of brass, made to shoot and stab.— 
But, I should say, it can't be pleasant to think of 
when it's over. That field of glory as it w called, 
must go high to make a man heart-sick; must make 
him a little out of sorts with himself; tis so different 
a field to a field of cut corn. For my part, John. | 
would much sooner cultivate turnips than laurels. 
A turnip ‘s a nice thing for men and cattle, and so 
easily grown. Now, laurel—even a sprig of it—must 
be raised in the devil’s hot house, and be manured 
with human blood. Still, according to some folks, 
there 's some human blood that Providence thinks no 
more than ditch water. Of course there 's been a 
pretty burrab here in England about your putting 
down the Sikhs. One quiet gentleman with a goose 
quill, is very pious indeed upon the matter; and 
thinks that the war was expressly ordered to destroy 


‘re not believers in the scripture?—than if they d 
been so muny mad dogs, knocked on the head, for 
peace and safety. 

It was quite a holyday in our parish; and I do as- 
sure you many of the people looked, as they went to 
and from the church, quite as proud as if they’d 
handled sword and musket on their own account, 
and were returning thanks for their own courage.— 
There was Snaps, the shoemaker and church war- 
den. He had, 1 know, all the battle at his fingers“ 
ends—and looked as if he felt himself quite a soldier 
all the serviee. And his wife had a bran-new gown 
for the ceremony, and his daughters new bonnets.— 
[adeed, I could run over fifty people who went to 
church that day as if they were going to parade; and 
after they d heard the Archbishop’s prayer, they 
looked about om quite proud and satisfied, as much} as 
to 3ay— See what wa can do in defence of our 
country! For myself, (but then I’m only a cab- 
anil must say it—I did feel ita melancholy bu- 


“the scum of Asia.” Providence having employed | siness. I could t, do all I could, get the horrors of 
the British army for no other purpose but to sweep | the battle out of my head. When the organ began to 


from the earth so much of its own offal. It’s droll 
to think of your pious Christian, in his easy chair, 
with his foot on a soft stool, his rent and taxes paid, 
and his pew at the parish church newly cushioned, 
it 's something more than droll, is n’t it, to think of 
him lifting his pious eyes to the ceiling, and talking 
of some twenty thousand slaughtered men as the 
‘‘scum,” the refuse of creatures; as animals just a 
little above apes, of no account at all to the God 
who made em. He—good John!—thinks of 'em as 
more than the vermin that once or twice a year is 
cleaned out of his bedsteads, that decent respectable 
people may take their rest all the cosier for the clean- 
ing. Easy Christianity, is n't it? 

And then the demand there 's been for religion in 
this matter. A score of pious people—all hot from 
theic Bibles—day after day write to the papers to 
know when they were to be comforte J, by being au- 
thorised by her majesty to return thanks for the 
slaughter. ‘Are we to shut up in our own breasts,” 
writes one, a? Hla afraid of bursting, ‘‘the grate- 
ful emotion? as there to be no safety valve—as I 
helieve they call it—ordered by the government? 
„Are we ever to content ourselves with talking to 
one another, as individuals, of this our great deliver- 
ance! This Christian writes: from Brighton, and with, 
no doubt, tears as big as marbles in his eyes, wants to 
know when he is—according to a government order, 
as if he could 't offer up a private prayer on his own 
account—when he is to be allowed to return thanks 
to Him, who is the God of Battles.” Perhaps I am 
very wicked, but for my part I can never. bring my 
self to think of Him as the God of Battles. The God 
of Love—the God of Mercy—the God of Goodness; 
—but I cannot say the God of Fire—the God of 
Blood—the God of every horror, committed upon 
man, woman, and child, in the madness of fight!— 
Looking at a field of clover, I could thankfully say, 
the field of God; but the words stick in my throat 
when I think of a field of glory; a field soaked with 
blood—a field with thousands of dead and dying crea- 
tures upon it, sent into the world by God. But then, 
I *’am only an ignorant cabman. 


However, some fulus are glad that the Sikhs are 
slaughtered as though they 'd been no more than so 
many locusts. It ‘sa great day for Christianity, they 
cry; never forgetting gunpowder in their religion.— 
One gentleman—I think he’s an Indian Director 
sees a good deal of likeness between the despatches 
of your general and the Bible. The Sikhs are the 
worshippers of Moloch; he says; and like them have 
been destroyed by the true believers. Indeed, l’ve 
no doubt then these very religious folks would go 
from Genesis to Malachi, and find a resemblance in 
every chapter to every fight and movement in a whole 
campaign. And I dare say, then, they 're quite sin- 
cere and honest in what they mean —but then why 
don t they go on to the New Testament? Why do 
they stop short at tba? And if they do stop short, 
and take all the examples of bloodshed from the 
Bible and none of-their teaching from the sermon on 


i 


play, I only thought of the roaring of the guns, and 
the groaning of the dying. There was one part ia 
the printed account of the fight that I could not for- 
get. It was this— 

“The battle had begun at six, and was over at 
eleven o’clock; the hand to-hand combat commenced 
at nine, and lasted scarcely two hours. The river 
was full of sinking men. For two hours, volley after 
volley was poured in upon the human mase—the stream 
being literally red with blood, and covered with the 
bodies of the slain. At last, the musket ammunition be- 
coming exhausted, the infantry fell to the rear; the 
horse artillery playing grape, till not a man was vi- 
sible within range. No COMPASSION WAS FELT, OR 
MERCY SHOWN!” 


Yes, John, no compassion was felt, or mercy 
shown!” And we, as Christians, were called upon 
to give thanks for it! 

ell, our clergyman—he's a kind, good creature 
as ever prayed in a pulpit—he preached upon the 
text, (I ve no doubt he 'd some meaning in it), But 
I say unto you, love your enemies.” A beautiful dis- 
course he made; though 1 do assure you a good many 
of the people, all tucked out in their best feathers, 
(quite a church review I can tell you,) in compli- 
ment to your guns and bayonets, did look a little 
glum as the good gentleman went on—for all the 
world as if they thought such a discourse was n’t for 
that day, any how. Nevertheless, he preached as he 
always does, real, every-day religion—religion to be 
worn like an every-day coatin the working-day 
world, and the religion that's put on to come to 
church in. He worked the text in all manner of 
beautiſul ways. It did sound cold to be sure, aſter 
we had been thanking God for helping us to elaugh- 
ter thousands of barbarians—thanking God in the 
words of an Archbishop—to hear the words of Hin 
who tells us to “love our enemies“ —and not to kill 
’em. No compassion was felt, or mercy shown,” 
says the account of the battle. ‘Love your ene- 
mies,” says Christ. 


“Yes, all that’s very well,“ said Collops, the 
butcher, to whom I was talking after this fashion— 
Collops had mounted an entite new suit for the 
Thauksgiving— that's all very well, Mister Hedge- 
hog, but it won't do; such things are not to be taken 
in a straight-for’ard sense. Christianity is a beautiful 
(hing, not a doudt on it, but to be a Christian every 
day in the week, I must shut up my shop. It was 
never intended. It’s quite enough if a man attends 
his church, and is an earnest Christian once in seven 
days.” And there 's a good many folks like Collops 
in our parish; and I’m afraid in every other parish 
too. 

However, John, I hope it’s our last thanksgiving 
for gunpowder. Let us only keep peace for an odd 
ten or fifteen years more, and you may bid good-by 
to war for good. The young lads of our time will 
be brought up in a better school than their poor fa- 
thers, and won't have the same relish for blood.— 
They won't cackle about glory like their parent 


the Mount, why—I must ask it, though I know lam | ganders—it’s the young ‘uns that | put my hope upon; 
nothing but a ſoolish cabman—why don’t they, so to | lor it 's no easy matter—in fact, it’s not to be done— 
speak, undo their Christianity)? Why don’t they turn tosend middle-aged and old men to school again, 
Jews at once; and return thanks, not according to | to unlearn all the stupidity and trumpery of all their 


the Testament in a Christian church, but as the 
Bible directs, in a synagogue? 
Nevertheless John 


lives. And so, John, I hope you il never fire ano- 
ther shot. Not but what youll be pleased to hear 


obinson, we have returned | that there ’s quite a stir among us just now—get the 


thanks that all of you, with your muskets, and your; Quarterly Review, if there 's a circulating library at 
shells, and your bayonets, and cannon have killed Lahore—quite a stir about educating the private sol- 
thousands of the Sikhs. To be sure, they struck the dier. Tiey ‘re going to make him quite a moral 
first blow—that : can’t deny. For all that, I do scientific gentleman. They 're going to have libra - 
think that in the prayer that was made by the Arch- | ries for him, though they say nothing about taking, 
bishop, we did crow over 'em a little too much. For | away the hulberds. And whether the soldier is sti 

my part, I should have liked it better if the prayer | to have the cat-o’ nine tails or no, 1 can 't tell; but 


had said something, re 
dreadful slaughter. 


tting like, the causes of the certainly they do say he ’s to have books. And 80 no 
hereas, it accounted no more! more fiom your affectionate friend. 
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THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


The general impression derived from all that has 
for some years been said and printed upon the sub- 
ject, and especially from the official report made by 
Lieut. WLXXS. to the government, in refernce to the 
loss of the Peacock, sloop of war, in attempting to 
enter tbe mouth of the Columbia, was certainly, and 
we shared in the impression, that the mouth of the 
Columbia was so dangerous to navigate as to be 
nearly inaccessible. Mr. Benton, in his recent speech 
in the U. S. Senate upon the subject, thus combats 
that opinion. 


Mr. Benton, speaking of the supposed unfitness of 
the mouth of the Columbia for a commercial port, 
says— 


“An expedition of our own (Ceptain Wilkes’) has 
fostered this opinion; but fortunately furnishes the 
correction to its own error. The narrative of the ex- 
pedition condemns the port; the chart that accom- 
panies it proves il to be good. This chart was con- 
structed upon the seventy days’ Jabor of three young 
gentlemen, midshipmen in the expedition, whose 
numerous soundings show the diligence and the ac- 
curacy of their work—their names, Knox, Reynolds, 
and Blair. I read what was written in the narrative: 
it differed from all that I had read before. I exam- 
ined the chart: it appeared to me to 55 a fine 
harbor. But, being no nautical man, I put no faith 
in my own opinions, and had recourse to others, 
Mr. Jas. Blair, one of the three midshipmen who had 
surveyed the port, was in this city, son of my friend, 
Francis P. Blair. I talked with him. His answers 
were satisfactory. l addressed him written queries. 
He answered them; and his answers, supported by 
facts and reasons, placed the harbor above that of 
New York. 


“But a New York pilot was in the city—Mr. John 
Maginn—for eighteen years a pilot there, and that 
upon an apprenticeship of ten years, and now the 
President of the New York Association of Pilots, and 
their agent to attend to the pilot bill before congress; 
he was here, and made my acquaintance. I asked 
him to compare the charts of the two harbors, New 
York and the mouth of the Columbia, and give his 
Opinion in writing, detailed and reasoned, of their re- 
spective merits. He did so, and these answers place 
the port of the Columbia far above that of New York 
in every particular, without exception, which consti- 
tutes a good harbor. In depth of water and in width 
of channel—in directness of channels, one being ex- 
actly straight, the other with an elbow only—in the 
form and character of the bar, which is narrow, with 
a hard sand bottom, and gently sloping to the shores 
—in readiness of arcess to the sea, being in the edge 
of the ocean—in freedom from ice in winter and 

-great heats in summer—in steadiness of winds and 
currents—in freedom from shelters outside of the 
harbor, where enemy’s ships or fleets in time of war 
can hide and lie in wait for returning or outgoing ves- 
sels—in number, extent and safety of anchoring 
places, sufficient for any number and any elass of ves- 
sels, immediately within the harbor—in defensibility, 
being, from the nurrowness of the mouth and the 
high points which overlook it, susceptible of absulute 
defence. And in this respect, the mouth of the Co- 
Jumbia stands out pre-eminently distinguished over 
all the rivers of the Atlantic, and most of those of 
the world. 


„No seven months, like the Nile, or three, like 
the Mississippi—no broad outlets through low lands 
and marshes—no wide expanse of water at its mouth 
but a bay within, large enough to hold ten thou- 
sand vessels, a narrow gate to enter the sea, and pro- 
montories on each side to receive batteries to defend 
dt. du short, in a state of nature, without pilots, 


light-bouses, buoys, beacons, steam towboats, an ex- | 


" cellent port: with these advantages, superior to New 
York for every vessel, from the merchant service to 
the ship-of-the-line. Such is the harbor at the mouth 
of the Columbia, which has been undervalued for 
several reasuns; among others, to find an argument 
for going to 54 40 to search for harbors in the depths 
of volcanic chasms, often too deep for anchorage, too 
abrupt for approach, and always seated in sterile 
lands, to which geography has attached the name of 
Desolation. Like the other disadvantages attributed 
to the Columbia, that of the harbor at the mouth of 
the river vanishes at the touch of examination? Not 
only vanishes, but turns out to be one of its great 
and positive superiorities. I would read the state- 
ments of Midshipman Blair, and the pilot, Mr. Ma- 
ginn, but find them too long for a place in a speech; 
they will appear in an appendix. 


— — — — 


“All the capacities of this har bor are well known 
to the British. Often have their government vessels 
surveyed it—three times that I know of, and never 
with a disparaging report. But why argue? While 
I speak, the work is going on. Vessels have been 
entering the port since 1792—a period of fifty-six 
years—without pilots, lights, buoys, beacons, steam 
towboats: without any of the aids which the skill 
and power of civilization gives toa port. They are 
entering it now; and, counting from its first discove- 
ry, there is not a day in the year, nor an hour in the 
day, or in the night, in which they have not entered 
it, and entered it safely. A few have been wrecked, 
and a very few; the great mass have entered safely, 
and this in a state of nature. What will it be, then, 
when aided like the established ports of the civilized 
world?” 

Mr. Benton sums up most of the commercial ad- 
vantages of Oregon in the following striking pas- 
sage: 

‘‘Commercially, the advantages of Oregon will be 
great—far greater than any equal portion of the At- 
lantic states. The eastern Asiatics, who will be their 
chief customers, are more numerous than our cus- 
tomers in western Europe—more profitable to trade 
with, and less dangerous to quarrel with. Their ar- 
ticles of commerce are richer than those of Europe; 
they want what the Oregons will have to spare, bread 
aud provisions, and have no systems of policy to pre- 
vent them from purchasing there necessaries of life 
from those who can supply them. The sea which 
washes their shores is every way a better sea than 
the Atlantic; richer in its whale and other fisheries; 
in the fur regions which inclose it to the north; more 
fortunate in the tranquility of its character, in its 
perfect adaptation to steam navigation; in its inter- 
mediate or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich 
islands on its further side; in its freedom from mari- 
time powers on its coasts, except the American, which 
is to grow up atthe mouth of the Columbia. As a 
people to trade with; as a sea to navigate; the Mon- 
golian race of eastern Asia, and the North Pacific 
ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans and the 
Atlantic.” 


Through the valley of the Columbia lies, says 
Mr. Benton, the passage to this mighty commerce; 
where is the North American road to India, better 
than the northwest passage sought so long and sedu- 
lously by the fleets of Great Britain. Mr. Benton 
then returns to the navigation of the Columbia:— 

“The Columbia river is decried for its navigation 
—not by the British, who know its value, and strug- 
gle to maintain its possession, but by those who eee 
the whole country beyond the Rocky mountains 
through the medium of depreciation. It is, even in 
a state of nature, a practicable river for navigation. 
The tide flows up it one hundred and eighty miles; 
and to that distance there is ship navigation. Bat- 
teaux ascend it to Fort Colville, at the upper falls, 
making more or fewer portages, according to the 
state of the water; and beyond that point they still 
ascend to the ‘Boat Encampment,’ opposite the head 
of the Athabasca; where a pass in the mountains 
leads to the waters of the Frozen ocean. Periodi - 
cally, the river is flooded by the melting of the snows 
in the mountains, and then many of the fails and ra- 
pids are buried in deep water, and no trace of them 
seen. This is even the case with the Great Falls, 
where a pitch of twenty-eight feet, at low water, 
disappears wholly under the flood. Sixty feet is the 
rise, and that annual and punctual. No ice obrtructs 
its surface; no sunken trees encumber its botiom.— 
Art will improve the navigation, and steam-vessels 
will undoubtedly run to the Upper Falls—the pitch 
sixteen feet—a distance from tide-water of some six 
hundred miles; and the point where the land car- 
riage of sixty miles begins. Clark’s river has a 
breadth of one hundred and fifty yards up to its 
forks, being near the width of the Cumberland at 
Nashville. l 


“The melting of the snows gives ita periodical 
flood. The valley through which this river flows is 
rich and handsome, in places fifteen miles wide, well 
wooded and grassy, ornamented with the beautiful 
Flat Head lake—a lake of thirty-five miles in length, 
seated in a large fertile cove, and embosomed in 
snow-capped mountains. Hot and warm springs, ad- 
vautageously compared by Lewis and Clark to those 
in Virginia, also enrich it; and when the East India 
trade has taken its course through this valley, here 
may grow up, not a Palmyra of the desert, but a 
Palmyra, queen of the mountains. From the forks 
of Clark's river, nearly due east, it is about ninety 
miles to the North Pass, along a well-beaten buffalo 
road, and over a fertile, grassy, and nearly level 
mountain plain. The North Pass is as easy as the 
South—practicable by any vehicle, in a state of na- 
ture, and no obstacle to the full day’s march of the 
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traveller. Lewis and Clark made thirty-two miles 
the day they came through it, and without being sen- 
sible of any essential rise at the point of separation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific waters. To the 
right and left the moumains rose high; but the Pass 
itself is a depression in the mountain, sinking to the 
level of the country at their bese. From this Pass 
to the Great Falls of the Missouri, and nearly east 
from it, is sixty miles—in all, one hundred and fifty 
miles from the forks of Clark's river to the Great 
Falls of the Missouri, which, added to the sixty miles 
from Clark’s river to the Upper Falls of the Colum- 
bia, gives two hundred and ten miles of land carri 
between the large navigable waters of the Columbia 
and Missouri.” 


OUR TERRITORY ON THE PACIFIC. 

The adjustment of our boundary line in Oregon 
and the final settlement of all controversy with Eag- 
land on that subject will no doubt give an impetus to 
emigration to the Pacific coast sufficient to form the 
population of a new state in that quarter within a 
few years. If California shall become ours, of which 
there appears to be every probability, a range of 
Pacific states will soon exist. Then will the grand 
cycle be completed; and civilization in its pr 
from the East will have reached its ultimate point. 
From the shores of Oregon our people, the latest 
born of the nations yet the oldest in the world's bis- 
tory, will look across the Pacific to the land where 
Humanity was cradled. 

Ages and ages ago, from the banks of the Ganges, 
the first step in the march of civilization was made. 
Babylon end Nineveh next had their days of great- 
ness; then Egypt, whose victorious Sesostris triumph- 
ed as she marched over lo the remotest confines of 
India. Afterwards came the Persian ascendancy; 
then the splendors of Grecian civilization and the 
empire of Alexander the Great; and lastly, as the 
crowning chapter of ancient history, Western Eu- 
rope swayed the world by the iron grasp of Rome's 
military legions. 


From India, Egypt received her philosophy and 
literature; from Egypt, letters were carried by Cad - 
mus into Greere; and into both of the venerable 
seats of early civilization. Pythagoras travelled to 
bring home truths of wisdom. All these, inherited 
by Rome, became the property of the European 
miod. Thus from age to age, from nation to nation, 
the progress has gone on, every age and every ne- 
tion, which has received the transmitted heritage of 
the great trust of Humanity, having had its particue 
lar function, some to develop one characteristic, 
some to bring forth another. And how great the 
changes have been since the first step of the onward 
movement one may distinctly conceive by beholding 
the republican pioneer of America confronting the 
Brahmin of India—the one the latest type of indivi- 
dua! self-dependence and distinct personality; the 
other the representative of a priestly dynasty which 
locked all human freedom in the rigid forms of castes 
over which superstition sat predominant—a dynasty 
which existed before history began, and whose repre- 
sentatives at this day are connected by an uninter- 
rupted succession with the earliest period of record- 
ed time. 


We have reached the Pacific, and there on its 
tranquil! shores the onward progress of our restless 
population must stop. Looking over the immense 
region which Providence has given to us to occupy, 
the mind is lost in the immensity of the greatness 
which awaits us, and the heart is stricken with awe 
at the vast responsibility which must rest upon us as 
the people who are to hold in trust the accumulated 
results of all preceding civilization. Human rights 
and human freedom; self-government; the history of 
fallen nations, once great and powerful; the records 
of wars and convulsions which were the parturient 
throes ushering some new idea or principle into life; 


~ 


all these and a thousand kindred reflections rush into 


the mind when one ventures to consider the mighty 
future which lies before this Republic and its adven- 
turous people. The commerce of the world is te 
be ours, and both oceans are to be subject to us.— 
The splendors of eastern cities which grew into 
reatness by the trade between the Valley of the 
ile and the Valley of the Ganges, will shine but 
dimly, even in the enhanced illumination of fancy 
and tradition, when compared with the stately m 
nificence and colossal structure of the cities whi 
are to concentrate the rich eloments of the Valley 
of the Mississippi. The ruins of Thebes and Mem- 
phis, of Palmyra and Balbec remain still to attest a 
wonderful degree of former greatness; but they grew 
up by means of a caravan; trede on camels, or by a 
commerce of galleys on the Red sea and the Persian 
gulf. From guch a treffic let the eye turn to the 
rivers, canals; and railroads of this continent of ours, 
to the mighty agency of steam, propelling innumera- 
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blo vessels and cars, and to the immense expanse of 
alluvial soil, fertile in products under the culture of 
a people who for enterprise, energy, and invention 
have no superiors— we may say no equals. 

The possession of the Pacific coast will give a now 
impulse to our already rapid progress. A new basis 
of commercial operations, having the Bay of St. 
Francisco and the mouth of the Columbia for its 
prominent points, must soon exist beyond the Rocky 
mountains. Commereially, “ says Mr. Senator Ben- 
ton, 'the advantages of Oregon will be great—far 

reater than any equal portion of the Atlantic states. 

he eastern Asiatics, who will be their chief cus- 
tomers, are more numerous than our customers in 
western Europe—more profitable to trade with, and 
less dangerous to quarrel with. Their articles of 
commerce are richer than those of Europe; they 
want what the Oregons will have to spare, bread and 
provisions, and have no systemi of policy to prevent 
them from purchasing these necessaries of life from 
those who can supply them. The sea which washes 
their shores is every way a better sea than the At- 
lantic; richer in its whale and other fisheries; in the 
fur regions which inclose it to the north, more fortu- 
nate in the tranquillity of its character, in its freedom 
from storms, gulf streams, and icebergs; in its per- 
fect adaptation to steam navigation; in its interme- 
diate or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich 
islands on its further side; in its freedom from mari 
lime powers on its coasts, except the American, 
which is to grow up at the mouth of the Columbia. 
As a people to trade with; as a sea to navigate; the 
Mongolian race of eastern Asia, and the North Pa- 
cific ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans and 
the Atlantic.” 

From the Pacific across the Rocky mountains to 
the navigable waters of the Mississippi there are 
means of communication which may be easily im- 

roved into throughfares. The navigation of the 

lumbia, it is believed, can be made practicable 
to the Upper Falls, a distance of six hundred miles 
from tide water. The North Pass is declared by 
Mr. Benton to be as easy as the South—there is no 
sensible elevation to remind the traveller that he is 
ascending. From this Pass to the Great Falls of the 
Missouri is about sixty miles; and the whole distance 
from the navigable waters of the Columbia to those 
of the Missouri is stated at some two hundred and 
ten miles only. This interval is well adapted for the 
construction of a railroad. 
te — — 


AFRICAN CIVILIZATION. | 7 


The first anniversary of the African Education 
and Civilization Society, was held in the Taberna- 
ele, New York, on the evening of the 8th June. 
The deaign of this society, which has been recently 
organized, is to educate young men of color to be- 
come missionaries of civilization and christianity to 
Africa. 

A report, stating the objects of the society, and 
presenting letters of sympathy and encouragement 
from ex- Governor King, of R. I.; Governor Owsley, 
of Ky.; Judge Williams, of Vermont, and others, 
was read by the secretary; and an interesting ad- 
= ed delivered by Rev. E. L. Magoon, of Richmond, 

irginia. 

r. Magoon endeavored to show that in redeem- 
ing Africa, and giving art, science, and christianity, 
to one quarter of the globe, the colored race are the 
proper agents to be employed. They only have the 
W constitution to endure the climate of the 

estern coast, where all our labors must begin, and 
they have the mental attr.butes adapted to this spe- 
cific enterprise. Africa, he said, had not always 
been a benighted land. It was the earliest theatre 
of civilization after the flood. All history teaches 
that science and art began on the banks of the Nile, 
and thence crossed the Red Sea to Syria and the 
East. Carthage and Tyre were colonies of Ethiopia. 
From the Straits of Gibraltar to the Ganges, the 


whole of Africa and the South of Asia was peopled: 


and civilized by the colored race.“ It is well known 
that in all the pictorial aris of Egypt not a single 
white face is delineated till the era of the Persian 
eonquest. The Africans are, jt is true, a degraded 
race. They are such as ages of unmitigated oppres- 
sjon have made them. Bat they were not always 
such. Immediately after the jntroduction of Chris- 
tianity, as if to link Africa to tbe purest sympathies 
of our hearts, we find the mightiest defenders of our 
faith, Africans. Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, the 
great Augustine, were Afgicans. The earliest and 
soundest schoo! of theological learning was founded 
upon African soil.“ 


— — es eee ee 
*Notg.—These remarks of the speaker might mis- 
lead the reader, but for the flood of light which has 
been diffused over the antiquities of Egypt, by Cham- 
pollion, &c., whose knowledge has been latterly 


and whoshall forbid the travel 
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The speaker proceeded to show that the African 


race have peculiar sensibilities which are important 
in such a work. The experiment in Liberia shows 
them to be capable of self-government. 
sent governor of that colony, said he, was once a 
poor barber in the city where I reside, and it is but 
a few days since J conversed with one who, having 
contrived to glean the rudiments of knowledge from 
those whom he found willing to instruct him in the 
hotel where he serves, has gathered a little library, 
and is pushing his way into latin literature. 
well endowed Africans, and develope their mental 
powers, and you reach their gratitude; you arm them 
with that which is most potent in this world—love to 
a benefactor. 
religion, and to employ men for that purpose, he se- 
lected his instruments from those connected in their 
ee with the mass of men, and these when 
t 


The pres- 


Select 


When Christ desired to implant his 


ey were made free in the liberty of the Gospel, 


yet linked to the multitude of the poor and de- 
graded and could say, My brother! to the oppressed; 
tbey 
er” who had died to disenthral them; they lifted up 
the vast masses of society to drink the waters of 
eternal life. 


pointed to another world, to that “elder broth- 


And so let African hearts he filled with 
love to God and men, and they will go forth to their 


claes—will guide the benighted myriads of the dark 
rae e Him, “that taketh away the sins of the 
world.“ 


But education ſurnishes the only efficient means 


by which our object can be altained. Education is 
an universal want. 
it to be freel 
sound instruction. 


The Creator of the mind made 
developed under the influence of 
When a soul appears in this 
world it is the voice of the Almighty, as when he 
formed the worlds, Let there be light,” for that mind. 
Humanity, as it staggers along the walks of immor- 
tality, responds to every question like the blind beg- 
gar of old, Lord that mine ores might be opened,” 
er to the judgment, to 

see? If some master fiend, with power equal to his 
malignity, should seek to hurl the universe to ruin, 
and throw chaos around the throne of heaven, would 
he obstruct the path of some remote world, or ex- 
tinguish some inferior satellite m our solar system? 
Would he not rather dash the sun from his throne, 
and cast the mantle of midnight over all this fair 
universe! He who would darken the human soul, 
rete the light out of any mind, he is a master 

end! l 

By education only, can the colored race be eleva- 
ted bere. In countries where education is less gen- 


spread more at large over our own country by the 
American consul, Gliddon. The theory first ad- 
vanced by Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, has met 
with the assent of all who have renderea themselves 
familiar with ancient Egyptian history, and it is now 
almost universally admitted that that earliest and 
most civilized nation of antiquity was founded by a 
race whose features, instead of at all approaching 
those of the negro, are proved by their thousands 
and thousands of extant mummies, and by the still 
existing drawings, paintings, and memorials of their 
form and color, and by their decyphered language, 
to have been of the pure Caucasian genus. Out of 
100, the proportion of the white or Caucasian is 84 
to but 16 of ull other races, the negro included.— 
Mr. Gliddon bas indicated another error, widely 
prevalent, the theory that the curse pronounced 
against Canaan, the son of Ham, has been verified in 
the fate of the negro race. Ham was, as were his 
tbrothers, Shem and Japhet, of the while or Cauca- 
sian race, says Mr. Gliddoo, and so were his imme- 
diate descendants, among whom were Mizraim, the 
supposed founder of Ezypt, and Canaan, the pro- 
genitor of the Canaanites. It was the expulsion of 
the latter from Judea and thejr other mjsfortunes, 
that constituted the fulfilment of the curse, says Mr. 
Gliddon. The negro race is depicted on ancient 
Egyptian monuments as performing the same servile 
duties in the remotest antiquity that they are now 
subjected to wherever dwelling abroad out of their 
owp native country. Nor is it true that Hannibal, 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, or any of 
Pharaonic; Carthaginian, Ptolemaic, Arab, or Moor- 
ish fame, were negroes, though born in Africa, any 
more than that negroes born in Europe or America 
are therefore white. The three great and distinct 
types of African population are said to be the negro, 
the Moor or Arab, and the Caffre. The ancient 
Egyptians have been blended away more or less with 
all of them, forming a great varjety of distinct races, 
such as the Copu, Fellahs, Nubians, and, possibly, 
the Berbers, and other various distinct races now peor 
pliag the northeastern portion of the African conti- 
nent. Is not the great cause of African ameliora- 
tion rather injured than benefitted by such encroach- 
ments upon either the truths or probabilities of the 
negro relations to ancient history? Ep. Nat. Rea. 
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erally or more equally diffused, emancipation may 
remove the stain of slavery; but give the slave free- 
dom in America, and you only place him where he 
must suffer odium and contempt. To take him hy 
the hand and vigorously educate him for this high 
purpose of a mission to his ancestral land, is to pre- 
sent a field for the exercise of his powers, and lo 
give him the highest hope of honor and usefulness to 
his race. 

Mr. M. concluded with a forcible illustration of 
the power of education, drawn from the wonderful 
spread of Catholicism. Much has been said with re- 
spect to the power and progress of the Catholic re- 
ligion among us; would you know the secret of that 

ower? Wander then beneath the soft moonlight of 
taly, around the precincts of the College of the 
Propaganda. There, where the light enters a thou- 
sand casements, are the sone of the Catholic faith 
drawn to those sacred seats from the remotest Jimits 
of Christendom, and even from the farthest portions 
of the earth; and those thus taken kindly by the 
hand, and there fed with knowledge, will go to the 
death for the taith of their benefactors. 

~In like manner, take your men of color from 
among us—educate them—train them for this work, 
and send them forth. Go with them to the wharf 
where they embark, and waive the parting hand to 
them as the vessel bears them away, and you will 
see them turn, in tears, to pray, Now Heaven give 
me strength to labor and to suffer for Africa;” and 
they will go with warm hearts lo their work, and 
send out influences of blessing over that whole con- 
tinent— 


“Till wrapt in fire, the realms of Ether glow, 

And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below.” 
DEATH AND FUNERAL OF THE HON. 
RICHARD P. HERRICK, 
Representative in congress from the slate of New York. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 224 Jung, 1846. 


Mr. CaR ROLL, of New York, announced the death 
of his colleague. 

The announcement was made in terms of appr o- 
priateness and depth of feeling that manifest the 
most poignant sorrow at the loss of one of the most 
beloved members of the house. He said that the 
delegation had devolved upon him the duty of com- 
municating to the house the death of his lamented 
colleague. He who decreed all things for good, and 
all things well, had so ordered it that the seat re- 
cently filled by one of the most worthy members of 
thie house was now vacant. The hon. Richard P. 
Herrick, of the 12th congressional district of New 
York, died at his lodgings in this city, on Saturday, 
at 6 P. M., after a pinſul and severe illness. His 
constitution was gierdon and his spirit departed with 
the resignation of one who knew his fate, and who 
was not afraid to meet it. His colleagues have the 
consolation of believing that he has but exchanged 
his abode on earth for the mansions of just men made 
perfect and eternal in the Heavens. 

Mr. C. further said: would that I had a better ac- 
quaintance with my colleague that I might the more 
impress upon the house the many virtues of his cha- 
racter, but you, Mr. Speaker, and his colleagues and 
all the members of this house will bear witness with 
me to these many virtues, to his kindness of heart, 
purity of purpose, and diligence in the discharge of 
all his public duties. His uniform urbanit) of man- 
ners, and his many social qualities will nevec be ef- 
faced from from the memories of those who knew 
him here and at home. To the inhabitants of the 
county of Rensalaer, whom he so faithfully repre- 
sented during this long and arduous session df con- 
gress, the tidings of his death will be alike painful 
and unexpected. His father had been endeared to 
this people for his services in the revolution, and the 
son had lived among them from early childhood.— 
He was the founder of his own fame and fortune; 
and up to the time of his death at the age of 54 was | 
distinguished for his enterprise, industry, great mo- 
ral worth, and the uprightness of his character.— 
The ve of his business relations was large, and 
he had endeared himself to the people by his regard 
+e the institutions of learning and religion among 
t em. . 

To his bereaved family the blow was most sudden 
and unexpected. The tenderest relations of life, — 
the duties of the husband and father, he keenly felt 
and most devoutly performed. To them the beresve- 
ment was great, and the loss not to be made up. 

Mr. Carroll, ia conelusion, offered the accustomed 
resolutions of respect by expressions of sympathy 
for the survivors of the dead, by the adoption of a 
resolution to go into mourning for the space of thirty 
days, and by inviting the senate to participate in the 
funeral services which are ordered to take place 
from the hall of the house to-morrow at 12 o'clock, 
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The house, as a further mark of respect, then ad- 
journed, and the resolutions were cotnamunicated to 
the senate at noon, by the clerk of the house. They 
were responded to by Mr. Dix, in terms of becom- 
ing kindness and sympathy. ‘The presence of death 
m these halls is always solemn and impressive, but 
it is doubly impressive when the living are suddenly 
struck down by death. It was so with the deceased. 
He was engaged in the discharge of his legislative 
duties on Tuesday, though complaining in the even- 
ing of that day. Up to Saturday morning, there 
were hopes of his recovery, and indeed until that 
time he had not been regarded as seriously ill.— 
Circumstances like these were as likely to attend ua 
as the departed. They admonished us most forcibly 
of the uncertain tenure of life. In the case of Mr. 
Herrick they were not without their consolatory in- 
fluences, while they taught us of the shortness of life 
and the uncertainty of the grave, they also taught 
us that a liſe well spent, could not be closed without 
finding us in the discharge of our public duties. We 
may be cut off in the midst of our duties, and yet 
have fulfilled all the purposes of which we were 
created. Mr. Herrick had always been assiduous in 
the performance of his public duties. He was suc- 
cessful in business, and bore an unblemished name in 
the transaction of all his duties of life. My resi- 
dence and his, said Mr. Dix, were only separated by 
the river. I remember him as highly esteemed, and 
as being in the possession of many offices of loca! 
trust, as an active member of the legislature of his 
state. Jo the community where he lived he stood 
without reproach, and was known for his good faith 
in all the transactions of business. 
known for his courtesy, his benevolence, and his 
kindness, and here he was justly esteemed for the 
conscientous discharge of all his public duties. His 
life, as the architect of his own fortune, was one of 
the happy illustrations of the freedom of our insti- 
tutions which opened the doors wide to all. In all 
his life, indeed, his examply was worthy of all imi- 
tation and commendation. She who was best fitted 
to perform for him the offices of the chamber of 
death was not with him when he died. She had 
been called home, not long since, in the discharge of 
her maternal duties, to one of their children. She 
would return here to find her heart made desolate 
by the absence of him who had occupied the first 
pa in her affections, and perhaps would not be 

ere in season to perform the last offices of the 
grave. 


Mr. Dix closed with the usual resolutions of re- 
spect and sympathy. 

The senate then adjourned to attend the funeral 
to-morrow. 

On the 23d, both houses were engaged in paying 
the sad rights to the remains of the deceased. At 
11 o’clock the committee of arrangements, pall bear- 
ers and mourners altended in the lodgings of the de- 
ceased, and shortly after the corpse was removed, in 
charge of the committee, attended by the sergeant 
at arms, to the hall of the house. 


At 12 the corpse was brought into the hail, and 
deposited in front of the clerk’s table. Ii was en- 
closed in a coffin covered with black cloth, with a 
silver plate on the lid, bearing the name, age, &c. of 
the deceased. Shortly after, the president attended 
by his private secretary and heads of departments 
snisred the hall. They took seats prepared for them 
before the front row of seats, on the east side of the 
centre aisle. General Scott and aid, and Generals 
Towson and Jones, followed and occupied corres, 
ponding seats on the opposite side. | 


The senate, preceded by the vice president and 
secretary, (hen came in and occupied seats in the 
rear. The relatives of the deceased—the N. York 
delegaltion—the committee of arrangements, &c., 
occupied seals immediately surrounding the corpse. 
The chaplains of both houses were seated at the 
clerk' desk. 


The funeral services were commenced by the Rev. 
Mr. Milburn, chaplain of the house of representa- 
tives, who read a portion of the 23d Psalm, followed 
by an eloquent and appropriate address to the 
Throne of Grace. 

The funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Tustio, chaplain of the senate, who took for his text 
the following words: Set thine house in order, for 
thou shall die and not live.” It was delivered in a 
very solemn and impressive manner, and was fitted 
to arouse the most serious feelings in the minds of 
those to whom it was addressed. | 

The procession moved to the congressional burial 
ground, in carriages provided for the occasion. 

The pall bearers were Mr. Dunlap, of Maine; Mr. 
Trumbo, of Kentucky; Mr. Dockery, of N. C.; Mr. 
Abbott, of Massachusetts; Mr. R. Chapman, of Ala- 
bama; Mr. S. Jones, of Georgia; Mr. Tilden, of 
Ohio; Mr. E: „l, of New Jersey. 


| 


He was also 


OCEAN MAIL STEAMERS. 


The same week on which we last inserted some 
re marks of our own upon this subject of ocean stea- 
mers, mail lines, and transportation, we find an im- 
portant report was made to the house of represen- 
tatives on the subject. We avail of a synopsis rea- 
dy prepared, of its contents by a correspondent of 
one of the New York journals. 


SYNOPSIS OF MR. KING’S REPORT. 


On the 12th of June, 1846, Mr. Thomas Butler 
King, of Va., chairman of the naval committee, 
presented to the house a well prepared and able re- 
port on the important subject of the establishment 
of routes for the conveyance of the United States 
mails by steamships across the Atlantic, along our 
own coast, and through the West Indian islands to 
Chagres or Balize, with a view to the continuance 
of the service by other means across the Isthmus of 
Panama and thence to the settlements in Oregon. 


Commencing with a brief review of the state of 
steam navigation in Europe and America, Mr. King 
shows that Great Britain now possesses more than 
two hundred national steam vessels, of a large, effi- 
cient class. France is also making great exertions 
to increase her steam marine, and will soon have not 
less than one hundred and sixty armed steam ships 
afloat and ready for service. The United States have 
but nine government steam ships, and only five of 
these are armed. The whole commercial steam ma- 
rine of Great Britain consists of nine hundred ves- 
sels of all sizes and descriptions. The number of 
steamboats on the waters of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, alone, is greater than this. According to 
the Jast report from the treasury department, the to- 
tal steam tonnage of the United States is 319,527 
tons, distributed among fifteen hundred vessels. 


In the speed and efficiency, as well as the numbers 
of our steam vessels, we excel any other nation of 
the world. The Engineers’ Journal, a British peri- 
odical, of January last, gives the average speed of 
their best coasting steamers as twelve and a half or 
thirteen miles an hour, and the maximum speed of 
the fastest boals on the Thames is fifteen and q half 
miles per hour. Upon our side, the average speed 
of steamers of the first class on the Mississippi and 
Ohio is about seventeen miles an hour, and that of 
the best bouts on the Hudson and the Sound is even. 
greater than this. The rate for freight on the boats 
of the Mississippi is about three dollars per ton fur 
a thousand miles, and cabin passengers, with the 
sumptuous fare, are carried at the rate of one cent 
per mile. Yet with all these advantages, and with 
eigthty thousand men fit for naval service, we are 
behind all other nations in the extent of our steam 
naval force. 


The time has arrived when we ought to consider 
the expediency of uniting the elements of a com- 
mercial marine with a national naval force. The 
United States are the second commercial and navi- 
gating power in the world; and it would, in the opi- 
nion of the committee, be the extreme of folly to 
neglect the means for the extension and security of 
those interests which improvements in the arts sug- 
gest and the practice of all other nations requires. 


The expense of maintaining the navy for the pre- 
sent year, without reckoning expenditures incident 
to the war, was $6,000,000, the number of officers 
and men, 8,000, and the average cost of supporting 
each $666,00. The number of government vessels 
in commission is forty-six, and the average cost of 
maintaining each in commission is $109,695 a year. 


The annual cost of supporting the large and ex- 
cellent government steamers composing the Cunard 
line, exclusive of the amount received tor postages, 
is less than $50,000. Thus Great Britain maintains 
in commission twenty large steamships of war for 
less than §1,000,00Q This fleet of the most efficient 
class of war vessels she could concentrate, whene. 
ver such a movement should suit her purposes, upon 
our coast. This great national advantage is gained 
by the British government through the incorporation 
of the steam ships used io her ocean mail service 
with her naval force. La i 


France, perceiving the importance of the move- 
ment, proposes to establish mail lines, on the same 
general plan as the British, to Brazil, Havana, and 
New-York, La Plata, La Guayra, and suoh ports of 
the Gulf of Mexico as shall be designated by royal 
ordinance. It is intended, upon all these lines ex- 
cept that to New York, to combine sailing with steam 

ower. The line from Havre to Bordeaux to New 
ork is proposed to consist only of steam vessels. 
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There is therefore a prospect that within a few 
years we shall have some forty foreign war steamers 
periodically visiting our ports. On our own part but 
one proposal to establish mail steamers has passed 
the house of representatives; this is the line propos- 
ed by the post office department, from New York to 
Bremen. Other lines have been projected, with 
prospects of as much or greater success than the one 
resolyed upon. The must prominent of these is thst 
between New York and Liverpool. The trade be- 
tween these two cilies is greater than between any 
ar two points in the world so distant from each 
otber. 


Mr. King refers to the fact that all lines of foe 
packet ships which ply between those cities are owp- 
ed in New York, and have resisted and even ennihi- 
lated all foreign competition, and the committee ses 
no reason waj American steamships should be less 
successful. The committee recommend tho ests- 
blishment of a line of steamers to Havre also, to thè 
consideration of the house. New Orleans, as being 
the point of entry, depoite and export for the vast 
commerce of the Mississippi, ought to be connected 
with the great arrangements intended to extend the 
mails of this government to the other side of the 
ocean. A line of steamers is therefore proposed 
along the coast from New York to New Orleans, 
forming a regular connection with the great Atlantic 
line, and touching at Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, 
and Norfolk. 


The remaining branch of the subject referred to 
the committee, is the manner of transporting tbe 
mail across the isthmus and to the American setie- 
ments on the Pacific. It is estimated that our com- 
merce 10 that ocean is of the value of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, and employs twenty thousand men. 
It is propesed to run a steamer from New Orleans 
to Chagres or Balize twice a month, for the transmis- 
sion of the mail to Oregon and the naval squadron 
in the gulf, and for the conveyance of mercantile 
correspondence for our merchant vessels in that sea, 
say at the Sandwich Islands. Then follow some cal- 
culations as to the amount of receipts on this route, 
which, it is concluded, will be sufficient for its sup- 
port. 


Proposals have been laid before the committee for 
the Atlantic route by two parties, Mr. E. K. Collins, 
of New York, and Mr. R. B. Forbes, of Boston.— 
Mr. Collins offers to build five stips of not Jess than 
two thousand tons burthen, and perform two trips a 
month between New York and liverpool: for $385,- 
000 a year in quarterly payments. Mr. Forbes of- 
fers to build vessels of twelve or fifteen hundred 
tons burthen and to perform semi-monthly trips from 
New York to Southampton and Havre, and back 
again, for 8500, 000 a year. The Cunard ships are of 
1.200 tons burthen, and the committee notice thal 
the British government paid to the proprietor 
of that line in 1843, $425,000. Mr. Collins propos- 
esto furnish much larger and better ships and to 
perform the same service as the Cunard line, for 
$110,000 a year less compensation. 


There was also before the committee a proposi- 
tion from Mr. Sloo, of Cincinnati, to build ten Grst 
class steamships to cross the ocean forty-eight times 
a year, four of them to run between New York and 
New Orleans, stopping at the principal places, once 
a week, and from New Orleans to Balize twice a 
month. He proposes to construct the vessels under 
the superintendence of a government agent, and 
they shall be of the burthen of fifteen hundred tons. 
He requires $5,000,000 for the enterprise, of which 
he proposes the government shall furnish one million, 
in proportion as the materials are collected and the 
work goes on. He proposes that the whe shall be 
commanded by naval officers, and shall carry, as 
watch officers, four midship:.en. He requires that 
all the postage money shall be reserved to him, and 
in addition 890, 000 for the route between New Qr- 
leans and Belize. 


The whole service described in the report embra- 
ces two lines across the Atlantic, one to Liverpool 
and one to Havre, one from New York te New Or- 
leans, and one from New Orleans to Belize. 


The report concludes with estimates regarding ex- 
penditures and receipts, the results uf which are 
very satisfactory as they stand, but which I have 
not now time to refer to. 


Since placing the above in type, a fuller state- 
ment of Mr. King's report has come to hand, from 
which we extract the following: 

Your committee will now proceed to state con- 
cisely the rules to be observed, or stipulations to be 
made, in the construction of these vessels. 
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First. That they shall have a speed in ocean na- 
viga tion, in ordinary weather, under the common 
pressure of steam, of at least fiſteen miles an hour. 
Second. That their boilers shall be placed so far be- 
low the water line, and their machinery so arranged, 
as to be secure from an enemy’sshot. Third. That 
they shall be capable of carrying an armament of at 
least six of Treadwell’s wrought iron guns, of 12 
inch caliber, constructed to throw either hollow or 
solid shot, and from two to four smaller guns of the 
same manufacture. Fourth. That they shall carry 
at least fifteen days’ fuel, under a full pressure of 
steam, which would enable them to remain at sea 
thirty days under a light pressure. Fifth. These car- 
dival points being secured, the model of the ships 
should be left entirely to the judgment and skill of 
the contractors. 


With respect to the best mode of propelling theee 
ships, your committee confess a entertain some 
doubts. It is believed, however, that no invention 
as yet rivals the paddle-wheel in speed; and as speed 
is one of the essential points to be insisted upon in 
the system proposed, it would not be wise to discard 
this tried and successful mode of propulsion, howe- 
ver desirable it may be to watch and encourage the 
progress of invention in regard to submerged pro- 

llers. It is unquestionably of the most import- 
ance that both shall be thoroughly and fairly tested. 

The fact that the British admiralty is adopting the 
propeller toa very considerable extent in their war- 
steamers, is sufficient evidence to show a clear sense 
of its importance. Your committee, therefore, have 
come to the conclusion that it would be wise to au- 
thorize the employment of both modes of 7 
sion in the steamers proposed to be built, and to re- 
commend that such trials of speed be instituted as 
shall decide their respective merits. 


Your committee have felt a due sense of the im- 
. of ascertaining from scientific men whether 
t is practical to carry the views presented in this 
report into practical operation. To this end they 
have consulted the most eminent engineers who have 
been for some time employed in the construction of 
machinery and steam vessels, and have received from 
them the most satisfactory assurances that all the 
conditions deemed essential can be complied with. 
Some of these gentlemen have sent in specifications 
and drawings (which are annexed to this report) of 
war steamers, which they offer to build under con- 
tract, in accordance with the views and stipulations 
which have been presented. 


Capt. John Erricsson proposed to build an iron 
steamer of 1,200 tons burthen, with subme rged pro- 
pellers, for $390,000, with all her armament com- 
plete. His drawings and proposals are hereunto an- 
pexed, to which reference is made for a deta iled de- 
scription of what is proposed to be accomplished.— 
The views of the committee were fully explained 
to this gentleman, who now stands ready to carry 
them into effect. 


Messrs. R. & G. L. Schnyler propose to build an 
iron war steamer of about 1,600 tons burthen, wilh 
paddle- wheels, copper boilers below the water line, 
and machinery so arranged as to be secure from shot; 
to have a speed of at least fifleen miles an hour in 
ocean navigation, and in other respects to comply 
with the views of the committee, for the round sum 
of 591,000, or to contract for the construction of 
the hull at the rate of 123 cents per pound, and for 
the machinery ae stipulated in the proposals. Fora 
more particular description of this, reference is made 
to the proposal and drawings hereto annexed. 


The committee have recommended that the arma- 
ment of these ships shall consist of Treadweil’s 
wrought iron guns, of at least 12 inch calibre, and 
it is proper that something should be presented in 
support of this recommendation. For this purpose. 
the committee submit-an ample extract from Mr. 
Treadwell’s pamphlet, which will be found at the 
close of this report, and will, it is believed, fully 
justify their views. It is perhaps true that some pre- 
udice exists against the employment of wrought 
ron guns; but it is not doubted that Mr. Treadwell’s 
improvements and a full and thorough examination 
of the subject will dispel all doubts, and lead to the ir 
general use in all our naval armaments, and that the 
important fact will be disclosed that, by the adop- 
tion of these wrought iron guns, the destructive pow- 
er of our ships of war may be at once doubled, and 
that frigates, and perhaps sloops of war, will beable 
to contend successfully with line of battle ships as 
at present armed. 

his country possesse@eome striking advantages 
in its iron and coal for the construction and employ- 
ment of war steamers, which it is proper to notice. 
It is a fact generally known and acknowledged 
among machinists, that American, iron is much 
. tougher, and less liable to break or give way atthe 
rivet holes, when placed in the hull of a ship, than 
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any European iron with which we are acquainted.— 
This is alluded to and stated by Capt. Erricsson in 
his proposals. Anthracite coal, now extensively 
used in our river steamboats, seems peculiarly suit- 
ed as fuel for war steamers. It burns without smoke 
or cinders. A vessel may be under a full head of 
steam with this coal, without presenting the slight- 
est indication from her smoke-pipe that her fires are 
lighted. This would enable her to approach or es- 
cape from an enemy at night almost unobserved, and 
in day time be very likely to deceive him with re- 
spect to her intentions. The coal used in European 
steamers throws up a large volume of smoke, which 
may be seen some fifteen or twenty miles distance, 
and is sure to indicate her movements. Our stea- 
ners, therefore, possess a decided advantage over 
them in this particular. 

Much has been said of late respecting the possi- 
bility of sinking a line-of-battle ship with a heavy 
steamer, going at the rate of fourteen or fifteen miles 
an bour, and cutting her athwartships. Your com- 
mittee have deemed it proper to make some inqui- 
ries upon this subject, and without venturing an opi- 
nion, will only say that the fects stated in the letter 
of Mr. George L. Schuyler, and illustrated in the 
diagram attached to it, seem to sustain the idea that 
that result might be accomplished. It has already 
been observed, that it is not the policy of our go- 
vernment to support large naval armaments in time 
of peace. It cannot, however, be suppossed to dis- 
regard such wise and proper measures as may be 
necessary to render our country as secure as possi- 
ble from the ravages of war. It has been estimat- 
ed that a war with Great Britain would involve an 
expense to this government of from fifty to one hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year. 


If a very small portion of this sum, say one or 
two millions, were to be applied annually to the 
construction of iron war steamers, we should in the 
course of a few years have a force sufficient to dis- 
pel all apprehension from the approach of an enemy, 
however powerful he might be, and to prevent the 
possibility of a hostile invasion. In any emergency 
which might arise between European powers and 
their American possessions, all communication might 
be cut off, and events allowed to take their course 
without interference from abroad, or the necessity 
on our part of maintaining large armies at a vast ex- 
pense. One hundred, or perhaps fifty war stea- 
mers, of the description indicated ‘in this report, 
which would probably not cost more money than 
would be expended in one campaign in a war with 
Great Britain, would forever put to flight the idea 
that she would, uoder any circumstances, engage in 
hostilities with the United States. 


A few brief observations respecting sailing ships 
will close this report; and, as connected with this 
branch of the subject, the committee beg leave to 
refer to tbe observations of one of our most skilful 
naval architects, M. F. Rhodes, hereunto annexed. 
If the results of ball practice, with Paixhan shot, 
are to be regarded as evidence of what may be ex- 
pected from these projectiles in naval warfare, the 
opinions are entertained by many naval officers, that 
it will be possible for a sloop of war, armed with 
heavy guns, to contend successfully with a line of 
battle ship, would seem to indicate the necessity of 
a change of policy in regard to the materials to be 
employed in the construction of this branch of our 
navy. If the opinion which has been advanced shall 
be sustained by the test of experiment, that vessels 
constructed of iron would be much less liable to, or 
entirely exempt from, the effect produced on wooden 
structures by these shot, it becomes a question wor- 
thy of the most serious consideration, whether it 
would not be necessary to adopt it as the material, 
to the exclusion of wood, in the construction of our 
sailing ships of war. 

Taking into consideration the views presented in 
the report, and the state of our foreign relations, 
your committee have come to the conclusion to re- 
commend to the house the passage of the bill here- 
with presented, which provides for the construction 
of twelve iron war steamers, carrying severally from 
six to eight heavy guns, and one iron frigate, capa- 
ble of sustaining an armament of sixty heavy guns. 
The proposals of Mr. Bergin, for the construction of 
the Jatter, will be found io the appendix. - 


A steamer of great power and size will be despatch” 
ed direct from Liverpool to New York everr alter 
nate Saturday during eight months of the year.— 
These trips are to be performed as additional voya- 
ges, and irrespective of the fortnightly voyages to 
Halifax and Boston; as this latter service will con- 
tinue just as at present, with the alteration of sail- 
ing from Liverpool as well as from Boston always on 
Saturdays instead of a fixed day of the month as at 
present. The steamers to New York will also take 
their departure always on Saturday. By this arrange- 
ment there will be a steamer from Liverpool to Ame- 
rica every Saturday, and from the American side also 
every Saturday, the only difference being that Bos- 
ton and New York will alternately be the ports of 
departure. At present we are not enabled to state 
the precise time when these weekly sailings will 
commence, but no doubt we may look for the alte- 
ration to come mto play as soon as the required 
number of ships can be got ready to undertake such 
a vast service. 

“This bridging of the Atlantic by steam is one of 
the wisest and best undertakings of the government. 
The mercantile world willreap immense advanta- 
ges from it; and who can estimate its importance to 
the multitudes emigrating, and having connections in 
the western world? In thus taking this important 
movement in ocean steaming, the government have 
anticipated the wishes of the merchants of Great 
Britain and America. A stir was about being made 
earnestly to press this matter on the government; 
and it is a subject of greatest congratulation that it 
is voluntarily done, and that the duty of carrying 
out the mighty enterprise has devolved on the par- 
ties who, from the very first, have shown themselves 
equal to the necessities of the case. The past do- 
ings of the British and North American Royal Mail 
Company, are a sure guarantee that any extra ser- 
vice will be carried out in the most complete and ef- 
fective manner.“ 

A New York paper on quoting the above says:— 
«We call upon our government to take note of this. 
England has at this moment, a more numerous and 
effective steam navy, kept up by her merchants 
alone, than all the rest of world combined; and in 
time of war, is thereby irregistible on the ocean.— 
And no sooner do we talk of establishing ocean stea- 
mers in asimilar manner, than she promptly antt- 
cipates us! We honor the wisdom and forecast 
which prompts such a course; and we doubt not but 
this early announcement of a new line, was intend- 
ed to defeat our movement. But this must not be.— 
We can build better and faster steamers, than the 
English; and it is the duty of our government to be 
up and doing; and in a very few years there will 
not be an English steamer running to any of our 
ports, except at an enormous expense to the British 
government, instead of being sustained as at present, 
by a tax upon our commerce and post office. Had 
Francis Granger when postmaster general, done his 
duty by simply prom ing to recommend to congress 
to collect the postage for a line of steamers from this 

rt to Liverpool, the whole trade would now have 

en in our hands, and we should have had eight of 
the finest steamers in the world at the service of the 
1 without costing the nation one dollar.— 
et there be no further delay on this subject; but let 
us run steamers to all parts of the world to benefit, 
and be supported by our commerce, with but a very 
slight tax (if. any) to the nation; and then in the hour 
of trial, we too, will have an efficient steam navy at 
our command. Beware, however, of propellers, until 
the Great Britain demonstrates they are not worth- 
less. Paddle wheel steamers for commercial pur- 
poses, could easily be built, with a view to substitate 
propellers in time of war, when safety more than 
speed is desirable.” 


Whilst upon the subject of steamers, by way of proof 
that the Americans keep a little ahead of Europeans, 
we tuke leave to refer to one of our 


RIVER STEAMERS, 

The John Stevens, is said to be one of the latest and 
fuirest specimens of American steamboat architecture. 
She was built at New York, and designed to ply be- 
tween Philadelphia and Burlington, N. J. She reach- 
ed the Delaware, and an experimental trip was made 
on the 29th May, the governor of N. Jersey, the muni- 
spel authorities of Camden, the mayor, recorder, she- 
riff, and councils of Philadelphia, judges, members of 
the press of the city, e of New Vork, 
and others, were guests on board, and a delightful time 
and entertainment they seem to have had. The boat 
was found to be fully equal in fit and accommodation, 
to every thing that had been anticipated. Her time from 
Philadelphia to Burlington, 1 h. 15 m., tide favorable on- 
ly part of the way, wind ahead; her speed 18 mies an 
hour, by water; ber actual speed about 21 miles an hour. 
Returning time, 1 h. Ii m.; distance about 20 miles. 
Average speed through the water, 18 miles an hour. 


Shs averaged eighteen revolutions of engine per mi- 


In reference to the Atlantic mail steamers, 

The London Morning Herald of May 7, says: We 
are enabled to make an aunouncement regarding the 
conveyance of mails between this country and Ame- 
rica, which will be bailed with gratification by the 
whole community. The government have entered 
into a further contract with the British and North 
American Royal Mail Company, the effect of which 
is tosecure a weekly communication by steam be- 
tween Liverpool and the United States of America. 
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is anything but right. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

The follo’ ing pithy paragcaps, taken very much 
at random from numbers that we find in papers 
which have reached us by this weeks mails, show 
something of what is going on in this department. 

We have numerous accounts and from various 
places of strong discontent being expressed by the 
volunteers that had proferred their services and left 
their homes in hopes of a tour of duty, but whose 
services could not be accepted, the requisition hav- 
ing already been filled. 

Still stronger expressions of dissatisfaction are 
uttered by those volunteers who assembled under the 
requisition of General Gaines, and whose services 
were subsequently declined by the government. We 
have room at present only to mention the existence 
of those complaiats. 

Seven companies of Tennessee volunteers took 
their departure from Nashville on the 4th ultimo.— 
Thousands were assembled to witness the departure, 
and the scene was one of touching interest. Four 
companies of Tennessee volunteers left N. Orleans 


on the 16th for the Rio Grande, viz: Memphis Rifle 


Guards, Capt. E. F. Ruth; Gaines Guards, Captain 
M. B. Cook; Avengers, Captaio Jones; Tennessee 
Guards, Capt. Murray; all under command of Capt. 
Ruth. 

ALABAMA VOLUNTEERS.—T wenty-three companies 
altogether have reported to the governor as ready to 
march to the Rio Grande. 

Vorunteers For Santa Fe, New Mexico.—We 
learn from the St. Louis papers, that Col. R. Camp- 
bell, aid to the governor, has raised several compa- 
nies of volunteers under the requisition of Genera! 
Gaines, and marched them into St. Lonis. He re- 
ported them to Col. Davenport, of the United States 
srmy, who refused to muster them into the service 
of the United States, because Gen. Gaines’ authori- 
ty to make requisition had not been acquiesced in by 
the government! This, says the Cincinnati Gazette, 
Here are hundreds of men, 
brought into the field by the state executive on the 
requisition of a commanding general of the army, in 
service, and they are turned loose, to get home the 
best way they can, and to bear the loss of time and 
expense of equipment because the requisition is dis- 
approved. Jf the requisition iz regular, and the 
men have been brought out under it, the least that 
could be done, it seems to us, would be to receive 
them into the service, supply them with rations, &c. 
and disband them. 

While these men are thus turned aside, it is said 


that Col. Grimsley and Mr. Bent, the latter long en- 


gaged in the Santa Fe trade, have succeeded in en- 
gaging some 883 recruits, drawn from the trappers, 
&c., of the country, ſor a mounted regiment to march 
for the Santa Fe towns, New Mexico. Many of 
these have seen service in the country, are inured to 
its hardships, and perfectly familiar with the duties 
reqaired of them. Such men cannot but be useful 
in such a campaign. 

More Bronvers.—There appears to be much 
blundering and miserable management in calling out 
volunteers, tbat subject the volunteer companies to 
much vexation, trouble, and expense. A large num- 
ber of volunteers have been called out in [Illinois 
and marched to the appointed place of rendezvous, 
and when they arrive it appears that the officers of 
the United States are not authorised to muster them 
into service or to provide for their subsistence, and 
they will have to return home and wait for further 
orders from Washington city. The brave volunteers 
from Missouri were trifled with and harassed in the 
same manner. This course.ga unjust -to the gallant 
volunteers of Illinois and tends to discourage per- 
sons from entering the volunteer service. From 
the St. Louis Lew Era. {Amer. Sentinel. 

Vorunrgers ar Fort LEAVENwWORTH.— We are 
informed the officers of the steamer Amaranth 
that they left Fort Leavenworth on Tuesday last.— 
Three volunteer companies, numbering about 300 
men have already arrived there. More wore hour- 
ly expected and from the numher that were report- 
ed as raised and on their way to that point, Colonel 
Kearney thought that he would havo his full com- 
plement of troops in a short tiime, and would be able 
to leave the fort for New Mexico. 

St. Louis New Era, June 12. 

There were at Fart Leavenworth, on the 18th of 
June, 884 volunteers, of which one company is infan- 
try. Capt. Fisher's company, to arrive, would in- 
crease the "otce to 1,000. It was thought that Bri- 
gade Gen. K-arnzy would start from the fort about 


the Pt or cua e. 


A Herowe.—The Indiana volunteers were all 
mustered into the service of the United States on 


Friday. Jon: 190 On Saturday one of Capt. Walker's 


Compan. fron Beanie, pet 


a anke. On 
selling down to mess he observed it stieking out of 
the bosom of one of his comrades. He immediately 
(ook hold of it, when, to his surprise he discovered 
that his messmate was afemale. On inquiring into 
this strange proceeding, she stated, that being very 
poor, and wishing to go to her father, who resided in 
Texas, resolved to join one of the volunteer compa- 
nies. She aflerwards came to this city, and her fel- 
low soldiers raised a subscription to carry her to her 
father. [Louisville Journal. 


OH Votonrerrs.—The sdjutant general of 
Ohio has given notice that officers returns have been 
received at Columbus of the full complement of vo- 
lunteers to fill the requisition on Ohio. The whole 
number of men will be in Camp Washington at an 
early day. More offered than could be accepted. 


The requisition on the state of Illinois for volun- 


Wool, who was expected in a few days to muster 
them into the service of the United States. 
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We incline to the opinion that the injury to the 
wheat crop of the conntry from fly this season has 
hardly amounted to the average injury of one yes; 
with wy her in anz ten venrs, Last sermon we yong 
singularly exe.npled from their assaults. 

The crop of grain within the section just referred 
to, has heen generally cut, and a considerable portion 
of it harvested home safely, before the rains witk 
which we have been drenched for the last ten days 
commenced. The portion which was not housed, 
will be found to have suffered in quality and some of 
it no doubt irretrievably lost. 


The wheat upon the more elevated lands in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and in the rich valleys amongst 
the hills and mountains, not maturing so early, bas 
been all caught in the field, by one of the longest 
spells of heavy rainy weather within our recollec- 
tion. The scab and the rust, diseases incident to 
wheat when just maturing, and always induced by 
such weather, sadly reversed in the course of a few 
hours, the promise of many, many a fair field of 
grain just as the golden yellow bezan to tinge it for 


— 


VVV the sickle. The rain and sultry atmosphere continue 
7 * > 


al the last accounts, awaiting the arrival of Gen. | 


up to the period at which we pen these lines. Every 
few hours a powerful flood, and within almost every 
twenty-four hours a thunder gust. The land is de- 
luged. The weight of the heads of grain, now filled, 
can no Jonger be sustained by the slender stalk, satu- 
A slight 


TIMORE, proposed we understand by Bens. C. How- wind prostrates the whole; many fields are now in 
ARD, and signed by the officers of the division, was į this condition, the wheat laying flat upon the ground, 


presented to congress on the 3d of June, and refer. 


red to the committee on the militia, together with 
the draſt of a bill which they suggest as an amend- 
ment to the militia law of the United States. 

Sec. 1. Authorises the president to accept the 
services of 20,000 volunteers for the term of one 
ener the defence of the cities and towns on the sea- 

oard. 7 

Sec. 2. Nothing short of an entire company bat- 
talion, regiment, &c., to be accepted. The officers 
of which shall be commissioned officers of the states 
respectively, &c. 

Sec. 3. The said companies shall be residents of 
the vicinity of the city, town, &c.—and shall engage 
lo perform such tour of duty as the president may 
require, not exceeding three weeks, unless in case 
of imminent danger, when existing laws will apply. 

Sec. 4. Any number required may be detailed. 

Sec. 5. The 20,000 to he distributed amongst ne | 
cities, towns, lake frontier, &c., as the president may 
direct. The volunteers are only to be bound to per- 
form tours in their own vicinity. 

Sec. 6. Regulates pay, provision, compensation 
fer clothing, &c., similar to the United States ser- 
Vice. À 

Sec. 7. Appropria es $500,000 for the purposes 
contemplated by the law. 

VoLunreERs.—The latest accounts from the vo 
lunteers now with Gen. Taylor on the Rio Grande, 
is from the letter of “The Corporal’? with whose 
productions our readers are already familiar, dated 
June 15, which says: The most perfect apathy 
prevails among the volunteer troops here naw, and | 
every day the inroads of discontent are more appa- 
rent. The sun is unusually warm, and from 10 to 4 
o’clock, it is so intense that but for the pra irie breeze, 
it would be impossible to. stir about. Qur tents are 
generally made of common Lowell cotton and afford 
little protection either from rain or sun. All such 
things combined with no occupation for the mind 
leaves nothing for excitement, and all that can be 
said is that we are here. If they would only march 
us afew miles up the river, or getup a few false 
alarms, it might, in a measure, tend to dispel the 
apathy and wind up the chain of excitement.” 


— — 


THe Hanvrer— THE WHEAT oror. The season for 
harvesting the crop of wheat, rye, oats and hay, is 
now passing on from the south to the north. From 
Georgia, South and North Carolina papers we learn 
with much pleasure that the wheat orop never was 
better in those states, and that it has been harvested 
in a fair condition. It will be recollected that this 
was the only section of the union in which the crop 
failed last season. There is not a great quantity af 
wheat raised there any year, not being as profitable 
a crop as cotton, rice, &c. | 

Progressing north, the lower part of the state of 
Virginia, the Chesapeake peninsula, including the 
state of Delaware and part of Mary land, and the allu- 
vial counties of the western shore of the Chesapeake, 
ba ve suffered this season from the attack of the fly 
in the wheat, injuring the crop to a considerable ex- 
tent. Scarcely a year passes without this occurring 
in one location or another—and especially with ne- 
gligent farmers—good farming and fair routine of 
crops is almost a certain preventative of the oril.— 


and liable to sprout. In most cases it will never rise 
again. We fear that the loss will be severe. 


A little further North, including the great granaries 
of wheat, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. and 
thence westward, the grain not being quile so ripe, 
we fervently hope thal the injury may not be 80 ge- 
neral. We have as yet seen scarcely a complaint 
from this region either of injury from fly, rust, scab, 
or other drawback, whilst we meet with frequent 

aragraphs similar in tenor to the following extract 
of a letter dated, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24. From 
Sandusky l passed down toward the centre of the 
state, and so on to Cleveland. I have heard a great 
deal of good crops and stout wheat; of free trade and 
corn laws. But [ never heard of half what my eyes 
have seen. I have looked on wheat, wheat, wheat, 
from morning till night, field after field, stretched 
out before me, and extending as far as the eye could 
reach, broken only by roads and fences presenting to 
the eye literally „oceans of grain.“ Occasionally, 
as we come upon the rising ground and sandy soil, a 
corn field of 20, 30, 40, or 50 acres is ibrown id by 
way of variety.“ 

Still further North, including the state of New 
York, and all East toereof, the promise of the crops, 
according to our latest advices remained very favor 
able until we reach the Canada line. Montreal pa- 
pers represent the crops of taat vicinity as having 
been damaged to a disastrous extent. 


Emieration. A letter from Hanover, in Germa- 
ny, May 23, says: The number of emigrants from 
Europe to the United States, during the present year, 
will amount, it is believed, ta not less than 240, 000 
—a third more than ever embarked in any previous 
year. Tne ‘Dublin Post’ estimates that 30, 000 will 
leave Ireland alone, most of whom are substantial 
farmers, and that they will carry with them at least 
£600,000, or $3,000,000. In England the number 
will be still larger, aud contined principally to far- 
mers, who are frightened by the probable abrogation 
of the corn laws. Many families in affluent circum: 
stances are also quitting Holland for our shores—a 
country which, for a long time has been less of an 
emigrating turn than any in Europe. Twenty thou- 
sand persons, chiefly French. and Swiss, will ewbark 
at Havre. Forty thousand Germans, at tie lowest 
computation, will sail from Bremen, three or four 
thousand from Hamburg, as many from Rotterdam, 
and four or five thousand from Antwerp. Besides 
the increase of our wealth from this addition tu our 
population by its industry, it carries witi it an actu- 
al capital exceeding $2,000,000. [ Union. 


— a 


U. S. Treasvaxy Norzs. Amount outstanding l. 
July—8471, 163 33. 

U S. Pustic Darosrrrs.— Amount in banks, &c. 29ih 
June, 99,31 1.258, of tma sum five millions are in the 
banks at N. York. . 


: Braye 
Marxere—~Fiour continues to decline. Now York, 
price $4; Baltimore 3 75, Cotton is at a stand, and hea- 
vy at foemer quotations. 
Wearnea.—Rain, rain, rain! Greivous accounts bY 
the mail just in, of destruction by freshets, as well aso 
the grain that is out, much of which is “sproaung, 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 


APPOINTMENTS BY TRE PRESIDENT. 
Dy and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

-Rosert Parrxrson, of Pennsylvania, to be major 
general, and 

Tuomas L. Hamer, of Ohio; 

Josxrn Lane, of Indiana; 

James SaieLDs, of [Hinoia; 

Tuomas Marsnatt, of Kentucky; 

Gipeon J. Pittow, of Tennessee; and 

Joun A. Quitman, of Mississippi; 
to be brigadier generals in the military service of the 
United States, in accordance with the provisions of | 
the act (for the organization of the volunteer forces, 
&.) approved June 26, 1846. 

Assicant Adjutant Generals, under the act of June 18, 
1846. 

Captain Groner A. McCart, of the 4th infantry, 
do be assistant adjatant general, with the brevet rank 
of major. , 

Brevet Captain Wittiam W. S. Buss, assistant 
adjutant general, to be assistant adjutant general, 
with the brevet rank of major. 

First Lieutenant Raxporru RipaeLy, of the 3d 
artillery, to be assistant adjatant general, with the 
. brevet rank of captain. . 

First Lieutentant Groncx Lixcolx, of the Sth in- 
fantry, to be assistant adjutant general, with the bre- 
vet rank of captain. 

First Lieutenant Oscar F. WIS RI, of the 2d 
- dragoons, to be assistant adjutant general, with the 
brevet rank of Captain, in place of W. W. S. Bliss, 
promoted. 

[These five officers appear to have been selected 
for appointments in view of their several distinguish- 
7 oo during the battles of the Sth and 9th 

ay. 

In the regiment of mounted riflemen, or 3d dragoons. 

CuarLes Rorr, of Missouri, to be captain, in the 
place of Bela M. Hughes, who declines to accept. 

Abraham Van Buren, paymaster in the army of 
the United States. 

Appointments in the quarlermaster’s and commissray's 

depertmenis under the act approved June 18. 1346. 

In the guartermaster's depariment. 

To be Quartermaster with the rank of major. John 
8. Love, of Ohio; Samuel P. Mooney, of Indiana; Al- 
exander Dunlap, of Illinois; George A. Caldwell, of 
Kentucky; Levin H. Coe, of Tennessee; Thomas B. 
Eastland, of Louisiana. 

Assistant Quartermaster wilh the rank of captain. T. 
Gilbertpof Ohio; S. H. Webb, of Ohio; Thomas H. 
Wilkins of Ohio; Robert Mitchell, of Indians; John 
Neff, of Indiana; Elanson W. Enos, of Indiana; Jas. 
H Ralston, of Iilinois; Henry Scott, of Illinois; Jos. 
Naper; of Illinois; Henry M. Vandeven, of Illinois; 
Theodore O. Hara, of Kentucky; George P. Smith, 
of Kentucky; Benjamin F. Graham, of Kentucky; 
Robert B. Reynolds, of Tennessee, Jonas E. Tho- 
mas, of Tennessee; Philip B. Glenn, of Tennessee; 
Samuel M. Rutherford, of Arkansas; Franklin E. 
Smith, of Mississippi; Henry Toulmin, of Alabama; 
Robert R. Howard. of Georgia; George W. Miller, 
of Missouri; George Kennerly, of Missouri; Joseph 
Daniels, of Texas. 

In the Commissary's department, 

To be Commissaries with the rank of major. Wm. 
F. Johnson, of Ohio; James C. Sloo, of Illinois; Al- 
fred Boyd, of Ky.; Julius W. Black Well, of Tenn. ; 
William Robbitt, of Mississippi. 

Assistant oommissaries with the rank of captain. Wm. 
C. McCauslin, of Ohio; Jesse B. Stevens, of Ohio; 
John Caldwell, of Ohio; Delany R. Eckles, of Indiana; 
Christopher C. Graham, of Indiana; Newton Hill, of 
Indiana, J. S. Post, of Illinois; James M. Campbell, of 
Illiaois; William Walters, of Iilinois; Samuel Hack- 

elton, of Iilinois; Richard Gholston: of Ky.; Thomas 

J. Turpin, of Ky.; Wm. Garrard, of Ky.; James R. 

Copain of Tenn.; Wm. B. Cherry; Wm. Fields, of 


sas; Robert Fenner, of Ala.; Kemp 8. Holland, 
of Mississi pi ‘Thomas P. ale, of Georgis; Wo. 
Shields, of Missouri; Amos : of Miggouri; 


Stephen Z. Hoyle, of Texas. 
Naval Store Keeper. Adam P. Pentz, esq. of New 
York, naval store keeper at the Brooklyn navy yard. 
Chairs Mason, re-appointed chief justice, and 
T. 8. Wizson, associate judge of the supreme court 
of lowa, whose commissions expire July 27. 
VoL. XX. Sia, 19 
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Cranes L. Gan bun, deputy postmaster, Wash- | swers to the applicants, unless it may be proper to 


ington city, vice Wm. Jones, removed. 

Rosert N. MeMulLax, collector of customs, dis- 
trict of Teche, and inspector of revenue, for port of 
Franklin, La.; vice Robert Royster, deceased. 

DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Meptation m Soutu Amenica.—We learn from 
Buenos Ayres, that the offer made through the U. S. 
charge d’affaires, by our government to mediate for 
a peace between Buenos Ayres and the Argentine 
republic has been acceded to. Meantime the Brit- 
ish government have sent a Mr. Hood to the river 
Plate, to effecta settlement of the differences be- 
tween Rosas and Montevideo. 

The Paris correspondent of the Natiora) Intelli- 
gencer writes on the 16th June—*'Late tidings of the 
revolution and excesses at Montevideo, and the ob- 
stinacy of Buenos Ayres, have damped the zeal, or 
lowered the countenance of the old brawlers for 
armed intervention. Yesterday, in the chamber of 
peers, the Marquis de Gabriac enimadverted again 
on the ministerial policy and management io the La 
Plata affair; the intervention was as ill-executed as 
ill-advised. He affirmed that many considerable 
mercantile houses of Havre, Bordeaux, Nantz, and 
Marseilles were ruined by it. No reply from any 
minister. Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Guizot must 
patch up their enterprise, which some of the French 
commentators ascribe to jealousy of each others’ 
aims of preponderance in the region more than to 
any purpose favorable to commerce and peace.” 

The allied French and English forces sent up the 
La Piata, we suspect are beartily sick of their en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Saunpers, U. S. minister to Spain, has ar- 
rived al Paris. on his way to Madrid. 

Consuls.—The president bas recognised Nicholas 
Regio, as vice consul of the pontifical states for the 
state of Massachusetts, to reside at Bestoa. 

l — 
INDIAN JOURNAL.. 

The Cherokee claims. ‘The Washington Union, of 
the Sth inst. states, that the serious difficulties 40 long 
existing among the Cherokee Indiaus with their 
claims against the United States under Jreaty stipu- 
lations, are being brought to a final adjustment.— 
Their three delegates, now in Washington, entered 
into a written agreement to submit the whole matter 
to the decision of three commissioners, to be appoint- 


ed by the president, who named for that duty, AI- 


pion K. Parris, 2d comptroller of the treasury, 
E. Burke, commissioner of the patent office, and 
Major WI. Anmsraone, superintendent of Indian 
affairs. The board met on the 8th. The delegations 
from the government; old setilers, and treaty parties 
attended. Waddy Thompson, Esq., counsel for the 
government party; Col. C. S. Stambaugh, for the old 
settlers, or Western Cherokee nation“ party, 
(Amos Kendall being absent at New Tork, ) and 
Judge Paschel and Matthew St. Clair Clark, for the 
treaty party. 

The chefs of the Prairie tribes of Indians, Ca- 
manches, &c., who made the treaty with Col. Butler 
a few weeks since, have arrived at Washington. 

Two braves of the Sioux tribe of Indians, of Little 
Crow's band, were shot at Crowtown, below St. 
Peter’s, on the 17th or 18th inst., by order of the 
council, for shooting and dangerously wounding a 
young chief a few days before. 


The Cherokee Advocste asserts that, in proportion | C 


to the population, there are fewer men among the 
Cherokees who cannot read and write, either Chero- 
kee or English, than in any state in the Union. 

Four Kansas Indians arrived at St. Louis on the 
19th, on their way to Washington for the purpose of 
soliciting the president and congress to render their 
nation some relief in its present distressing condi- 
tion. A papér which the chief bears states that the 
Kansas Indians are in a wretohed condition, and 
many members of the tribe in a state of starvation. 
They are too indolent to work, and game has be- 
come so scarce that hunting 1s no longer a means of 


support. 


ARMY JOUR NAL. ° 

War iment, Adjutant-general’s offiee, Washing- 
ton, July 1, 1846. The very numerous applications 
to the war department for the discharge of enlisted 
soldierg will not, as heretofore, allow special an- 


grant the discharge, which is not the case more than 
once ina hundred times. Persons applying for dis- 
charges hereafter, will therefore please to regard 


this notice as the only answer which the daily duties 


of k this office will permit, when the application can- 


nat be favorably considered. R. JONES, Adjutant 


general. 

Soldiers from the seat of war. A detachment of 28 
soldiers from the Rio Grande, belonging to 7th regi- 
iment of U. S. infantry, arrived in this city (Balti- 
more) on Saturday night and put up at Burk’s hotel, 
Pratt street. They are of those who defended Fort 
Brown so gallantly during its bombardment of 7 days 
by the Mexicans. The detachment left this city for 
Boston, under command of Capt. Hawkins. Their 
object is to obtain recruits. 

Compenies B and K, lst regiment U. S. dragoons, 
numbering 115 non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, 119 horses, and 15 mules reached St. Louis on 
the 27th ult, from Forts Atchison and Crawford, 
under command of Capts. E. V. Summer and P. St. 
G. Coox, Lieuts. Hammond and Davidson, Surgeon 
R. A. Simpson. They are to join the expedition 
against Santa Fe, at Fort Leavenworth. 

Page, who was so dreadfully wounded in the 
battle of the 8th inst., has arrwed at New Orleans. 
Amongst the melancholy incidents to which the cam- 
paign has already been fruitful, we have met with 
none more truly painful than that of this gallant 
officer and his devoted wife. The latter was at the 
city of Baltimore when intelligence arrived of the 
fate of her husband. Without a moment's hesitation 
she determined to proceed to administer a wife's at- 
tention and consolation to her wounded husband.—, 
She embarked for New Orleans, and thence took 

assage in a steamer about to leave for Point Isabel. 

he steamer had to stop at Mobile, and was there 
delayed some days. On reaching Point Isabel, she 
ascertained that Capt. Page had been embarked for 
New Orleans a few days before, where we sincerely 
hope she may soon join him. 

The steamship . Alabama arrived at Galveston, the 
22d June, and left again the following day for Brazos 
Santisgo, She landed at Galveston some govern- 
ment stores for a new military depot which has been 
established at Robinson's Ferry, on the Trinity, to 
supply the volunteers on their march through Texas. 
The stores are forwarded from Galveston to the de- 
pot by steam. 


received by Maj. Fountelroy, requiring him to pro- 
ceed immediately to San Antonio with the company 
of dragoons under his command. 

The Bible Weare gratified to learn, says the Savan- 
nah Republican, that the army in Texas applied to the 
American Bible Society for the scriptures—and that four 
thousand copies of the New Testament have been for- 
warded for their use. If it is desirable to inculcate the love 
of peace among soldiers, the New Testament is the beat 
of all books for them. 4 

An army medical board of examination, were to con- 
vene in the city of New York on the Ist July. The 
board consists of Surgeons Mower, Stinnecke, and 
Mc Dougall, the junior member to act as recorder. 

rrival of officers from the Rio Grande. The fol- 
lowing officers of the army arrived on Monday evening 
from the Rio Grande, and took lodgings at Jones’ Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia: Brevet Majors Seawell and Raines, 
7th infantry; Capt, Hawkins, do.; and Lieuis. Henry 
and Wood. Major Seawell is accompanied by his lady. 
and Major Raines by his dy, children, and servant.— 
apt. tlawkins is the here of Fort Brown, who refused 
to surrender to Arista. Major Seawell is one of the of- 
ficera sent out to hear what the Mexicans had to say 
when they sounded the parley. We belewe Lieutenant 
Henry was the other. Lieut. is one of the young 
officers whose conduct in the batiles of the 8th and 9th 
received auch handsome notice. [Phil. North Amer. 


GER. Games. The Umor gives the following epe- 
cificafions of inqury, to which G. is to be subject- 
ed by the court to assemble at Fort Monroe on the ISth 
instant: a 

Ist In calling upon the governors of several of the 
states for volunteers or militia io be mustered into the 
service of the United States, between the lat and 16th 
May, 1846; and to examine 
eireumstanoes under which the said calls were made. 

2d. In calling upon the governors of several of the 
states, between the 16th of May and the 10:h of June, 
1846, for volunteers or militia to be mustered into the 
service of the United States; and also in appointing or 
authori certain individuale—from the let of May to 
the 15th of Jane, 1846—to raise troops to be m 


if 


The Austin New Era says that orders have been 


also into tbe authority and ° * 
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not feel themselves t j rae Store ship Zr 85 enant Bullus, is 
mestic industry, when the representatives of other states, Gulf. S 
whose interest is vital in the matter, vote to give it up. 
They may so vote, in the expectation that the nays o 
Messrs. Mangum, Archer, Berrien, Jarnagin, and one 


2 


== — — 


unc to stand by thes 


om — 


into the service of the United States; and to examine 
into the authority and circumstances under which such 
2g. In N d teri ausing to be 
_In organizing and mustering, or causi 
mustered, imo the service of the United States, a body 
of volunteers or militia of the state of Alabama about 
the 12th of June, 1846; and to examine into the circum- 
stances calling for the said act of General Gaines, in re, 
ference to instructions given to him by the secretary of 
war, in letter dated respectively the 28th of May, and 
the lst of June, 1846, and the order of June 2, 1846, 
‘ pelieving him from the command of the western division 


fitting out to 
carry stores to the l 


Texan navy. A survey of the three vessels com- 
rising = navy E 5 late Republic of Texas has 
or two others, will save the tariff; but they have no right en made recently captain Randolph of the U. 
to confide in their so doing. The whigs nd have named, | States navy. Their hulls were reported to be in 
support the domestic industry of the country, because excellent order, but the upper works had been much 
they think it ought to be reg ed as a national question, injured by exposure in a warm climate. The Ar- 
irrespective of local or sectional interests, in ich the cher,” an 18 gun brig, draws two feet-and a half Jess 
gen of the whole people is concerned. But| with every thing on board than our largest class of 
when they find that the representatives of states, whose | schooners. The “Austin,” a ship, has a 5 


- of the army. interest is direct, and vital as it respects much of its in- tery for her draught than any vessel in our navy, 
i and draws three feet less than any of our sloops of 


pay departments, to issue and distribute ordnance and | lead or command of party dictators, it may become a war. The “St. Bernard” is a schooner of 7 guns. 
ordnance stores, eubsistence stores, for the disbursement | question for the whigs we have named, to consider, The Austin, late Texan sloop of war, was towed 
and payment of public funds to certain gp ia ated indi- whether they should not also cease to look at the ques f sea from Galveston on the 24th ull. bound to Pen- 
seine g bodies of poor d and to gen E — Pag a netione] one, and ne ite d hein sacola for repairs, after which it is said she is to be 
t issues ent were or- 2 ( | . š 8 hte! 
dered or made were k gally in the d of the Unasi this eomsparalinely mai a against it. They will do ae fog oad our navy under command of 
States, or authorized to receive, or have nothing inconsiderately; but it is very proper, as we sug: = 0 at ee S A 
iy of p E The steamboat, Whiteville, purchased by “captain 


custody of public or money. ested, on calculating the probabilities of the votes of 
r r report . facts of the case, the senators, to remember this.” Sanders, intended for a government transport o9 the 


* 
4 


è ivi i the let of May, 1846, to | dustry, signify their willingness, by their votes, to give 
8 tie cc — Wartende, and | up al rotation to home labor, and follow blindly the 


and to express an opinion thereon. r 3 Rio Grande, left Cineinnaui, on the 30th ult. for N. 
British troops. The 14th, 89th, and 60th regiments | THE VOTE ON THE TARIFF IN THE HOUSE CLASSIFIED.| Orleans. She is a substantially built, light draft 
ere under orders to proceed to Halifax. this ih, and N Yeas. Nays Absent. | boat, and just the kind of craft to navi ate the shal- 
They are to be replaced by the rifle brigade, 77th, and i W. LF. W.L F. Nat. W.L r ~ yha 1 8 ta a 
a regiment from the West Indies. i Maine ce 1S oe * a Á rt turns great Southwestern 
H M. troop ship Athol arrived at Halifax on the 13th N. Hampshi N river. i ah troigas ‘så 
from Portsmouth, with a detachment for the rifle bri- | m, ear ease 0 | The Lawrence, U. S. brig, arrived at Pensacola on 
gade; also, troop ship Arabian, from Cork, with detach | | assachusetts, 0 0 9 0 O © O} the 25th ult. in seven days from Brazos, St. Jago 
ments for 77th, 33d, and Newfoundland Veterans. The Rhode Island, 0 0 2 0 © 0 0 having been employed blockading the Rio Grande 
rifſes and 77th landed on the 15th, and joined their re- Connecticut, 0 0 4 0 QO 9 Ojand Brazos, and co-operating with the army 103 days 
spective regiments in that garrison. [Quebec Mer. | Vermont, 8 8 © '" Bz mg 71 ys. 
i New York, eE B.A eS at iste St. Marys U p. sloop of eae ar pi Saun- 
é blockaning Ta $ etter fro 
Tue Baltimore Patriot, of tie 7th instant, on the . a a 0 8 | tleman on board, dated the 17th N 
rg tariff bill passing the senate, Delaware. 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 decree of expulsion of all American eitizens from 
22 n ; ; - o (thence, issued on the 17th May, was duly enforced 
oe TA WILL THE SENATE: DO? The vote yesterday in Maryland, 0 1 l 1 0 1 2 ’ 0 ’ uty 
the castes on referri “the tariff bill to the committee Virginia, 0 14 1 0 lOO! TS the 7th June, gis to leave Tampico in conse- 
on finanee, i as atest vote on the particular | N. Carolina, 0 6 3. 0 0 o O4quence, and was kindly received ob board the St. 
+ bill 5 at body. Those who voted in the ne- S. Carolina, 0 7 0 0- 0 0 011 rhe i a wa l jazi 
gative being inf favor of ‘the bill as it is, and those in the | Georgia, 0 5 2 0 0 1 0. letter from an officer of the St. Mary's dated the 
ärmalive being against it, either in whole or in part. Alabama l 6 0 0 0 0 0 13th published in the Norfolk Beacon, gives a long 
There were 22 yeas and 24 nays, leaving ten members | Mississippi o + 0 6 6 $ account of an affair which took place on the 8th 
absent or not voting. The 24 nays were all lotofocos: e aS g 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 June. We discovered the enemy erecting another 
the 22 yeas were all ig except Mr. Sturgeon, of T ’ e 9 8 foft on the north’ side of the entrance of the river 
Pennsylvania, 4 es yp he LA > inion e Ohio, 0 | 8 © 0 N E got the the ship under weigh under topsails, stood ia, 
er Whi es 8 1 Michigan, 0 3 0 0 0 0 and when withm a mile of the fort and gun boats, 
Webster, of Mass., Atherton, of N. H., Indiana, 0 5 2 0 0 0 2 the latter, three in number, and tonnage about one 
Greene, of R. Island, Dix, of New York, Illinois, 0 5 0 6 0 1 1 hundred, opened a fire upon them both. Being upon 
Dayton, of N. Jersey, Cameron, of Penn., Kentucky, - 0 3 7 0 9 O 0 a lee shore and in shoal water, we were not able to . 
Miller, of do. Haywood, of N. Carolina, nn 0 6 5 0 0 0 0 fire more than eight shot, before it became necessary 
Brian, of ori. a ge e aa r ES Se eee eee Ut ae ee a 
ve w ve i turne’, an it i - 
All the whigs are against the bill—and of the locofo- es ida, 8 8 o 0 O O 970 ae 5 22 5 aa an a a e 
Dix of New York il K 9 ee ib N > cn = 2 : 2 connoitre the enemy returned our fire with about ten 
he do not vote against it. He is understood to be very ; 1 113 71 18 6 3 10|Shot from-18 pound guns, four of whioh passed near 
reluctant to have any thing to do with it. If the vote of RECAPITULATION. us, two fell directly under our ‘fore foot,’ one passed 
yesterday is, as it is said to be, a test of the opinion of Yeas. Nays. Absent. between the fore and main top-mast, and one over 
the senate, there will probably be, in a full senate, (put- Whigs, j 71 3 the foot, the o ta distance. The first shell 
' against it. This, it will be seen by our Washington let- Nalives, 0 6 o | the neighborh y 2 of them taking imme- 
ter, is the calculation ‘ther®, and the National Intelligen- Me Ai © | diately tothe w Sa One of our: sbells passed be 
cor intimates the same opinion. 114 95 13 | tween one of the schooner’s masts, and ex ploded be · 


What will Mr. Dallas do in this event? It is impos- 
. gible to ray. He ought to be understood to be decidedly 
. hostile to any such bill as is this before the senate.— 


When in congress, either as senator or representative, | ( 
he always opposed the policy of it, and the state of 


Whole number voting, 209; seventeen less than a yond her, a fragment having struck the bowsprit 
full house. Deduct vacancies, New Hampshire 1, and bulwarks, tearing both considerably, @s we have 
no choice;) Massachusetts 1, (do.;) New York 1, learned, since the fight. One corner of the custom 
Herrick dead;) and Speaker (Davis, of Ind., who house was knocked down—a house on the north side 
oes not vote except in case of a tie,) and there were ‘of the river, was fired by the explosion of a shell; 
13 absent as follows: and a soldier at the fort on guard, by the bursting of 
Vermont— Dillingham, looo. another shell, exchanged his musket ſor vacancy, it 
New York—Woodworth, of Dutéhess, loco. ben shattered, without 1 belitve, injuring 
Maryland—J. G. Chapman, whig, paired off with his valuable person. Having driven the party, froo 
‘Ligon, loco, of do., compelled to be absent by the their embryo fort, we returned to our anchorage a! 
sudden imus of bis wifes Constable, loco, of do., bett past three e 
abesat. 3 Ou rn 16th " ene eee e 
Georgia T. : beyond our control, prevented us from reac ing the 
oren ayy Ph * N thrée gun boats, (spoken of in my letter of the 130 
Indiana—Owen, Pettit, locos, absent. | 5 eee oe am pico — and este gr we bad 
Illinois— Baker, whig; jesi o cut out, our cap etermined to greet 
6 hig; W loco, absent. | ine enemy at long shot from the ship, and accord- 


Arkansas Lell, loco—13. 


pense patronage. The indications are, that Mr. Dallas 
will not nae to stand up against those influences 


home industry for taking it up, when the senate was tied 
on the question. This casting vote of his excited alarm 


and brought our guns to bear on the gun boats, and 
fort under which they wege anchored. The boats 
anchored in a line abreast across the river, with 
springs on their cables anticipating an attack from 
us. As soon as we opened our broadside upon thea 
they returned the fire briskly; but two of our Pau- 
han shells, which exploded over the fort, silenced it, 
the boats still maintaining the action—they fired |, 
suppose about fifteen shot, all of. which proved harm- 
less. In return for these civilities we presented him 
with 19 Paixhan shells and 11 solid shot. The bar 
interv between us and the fort and the gw 
boats, rendered it sible for us to choose our 
distance; we were Mreſore reluctantly compelled 
to engage them at long shot. Discovering that se 
did not do the execution which we desired, the cap- 


of powder and ball, and therefore gave order at 


; , NAVAL JOURNAL.’ 
THREE sHIPS' or THE LINE. The Pennsylvania, of 
120 guns, and the North Carolina, of 74, both at Nor- 
folk, and the Ohio, 74, at Boston, have been ordered 
to be got in readiness for active service. A heavy 
bombardment is no doubt thought of. 


The Boston Journal states that commander Breese, 
a brother of senator Breese, is ordered to the com- 
mand of the Albany. We have seen no official an- 
nouncement of her commander. There are said to 
be thirty urgent applicants for the command. She 
is expected to be ready for sea in thirty days. 


The Boston is neatly ready for sea, though her des- 
tination is unknown. No officers have yet been or- 
dered to her. i 


aks: 
“We confess that we are very much dissatisfied with 
vice President Dallas, who, it appears, gave his casting 
vote to take up the warehouse bill in the senate. 
We published and circulated in Philadelphia, some 
hand bills a few days before the election of 1844, to show 
the im h 


, the public expectations, nor is thie the only subject upon 


as. * 

In calculating the probable vote on the bill, it is very 
proper to remember that there are several whigs in the 
senate, representing states who have not so immediate 


< -an interest in this question as New York and Pennsyl- 
i. vania, and other locofoco states. It is nos į istent 
with their political opinions to suppose, r 


of her crew, to sail to the 


=a da — 1 


ka * 


‘ingly at 7 A. M. we ran outa kedge on the quarter, 


Sloop of war Preble is only Ws io the complement A, M: to cease when we weighed the suma | 
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A messenger was sont on board from the British 
consul, informing that all foreign residents had arm- 
ed themselves against a band of negroes, who were 

-hovering outside the city threatening to murder and 


rob all the foreigners. 


„ The Bunker Hill Aurora of the 4th inst. says that 
athe navy yard, al this time, presents quite a busy 
; scene; and about 900 men are on the roll. The In- 


dependence will be ready for sea in three or four 


weeks. Her guns have been changed to a heavier 


. calibre, with fewer of them. She is to be the flag 


ship of com. Shubrick, in the Pacific. The Ohio will 


take her place next in dock. The Franklin is to be 


made a receiving ship. In the rope walk some ten 


or twelve tons are turned out daily. 


. frigates. 


of the guns of the Castle. 


to this station. ` 


The Princeton, U. S steamer, arrived of Vera 


Cruz in 17 days from Boston, ond a letter states that 


ſor 12 days she hac been underway just out of reach 
When vessels make their 
appearanee she mokes sail for them, and when they 
are very fast and wish to run, she -fires up—goes 
along side and places a prize officer on boa She 
is the admiration of the English and French men- 


of-war here. The P. is more useful here than three 


The Raritan has the seurvy and it is also said the 
dysentery, on board, produced by having been much 
at sea on the-coast of Brazil, from whence she came 


French Iron Steamers. The French government 
have recently contracted for the building of six large 
iron steamers for the use of their navy. Of these 
ane are to be 300 horse power, the other four of 


The Pacific „The latest intelligence left the 


- squadron at Mazatlan, on the 19th of May, just as Com. 


* 


nt Monterey and San 


Sxoat had received intelligence of the commencement 
of hostilities on the Rio Grande. Preparatiuns were 
making to sail next day to plant the flag of the Union 
rancieco, California. They hud 


taken on board on the 19th, a large number of shovels, 


— 


=- m 


spades, and axes, from which the writer inferred that it 
was intended to throw up fortifications at those places, 
in the capture of which they anticipated no mure oppo- 
sition than Com. Jones met with in the capture of Mon- 
lerey a few years since. The frigate Congress had not 


. yet jomed the squadron. 


-2 


T'he Expedition, fitting out at New York, which is to 
roceed round Cape Forn for California, the N. York 
ess says, is going on famously. ‘I’ne regiment of 
which Jonathan D. Stevens is to be the colonel, is filling 
up with considerable rapidity. It is said that whole 
companies have been enrolled at the same time; and that 


' several West Puint cadets, and even one proſessor at the 


» 


a # 


way to take charge of a naval depot at Balize. 


- 


the same institution, have eagerly joined the expedition. 
The transportation iè to be effected on cumniercial ves- 
sels of from six to eight hundred tons burthen, laden 
fur the occasion; and they are to be conveyed by several 
ships of war, carrying engineers, men of skill, and com. 
anies of artilery.. The regiment is to be reviewed on the 
th inet, and immediately afterwards put into motion. 
Lieut: Charles L. Harby, of the U. S. revenue sere 
vice, arrived in New Orleans a few days ago, on his 
This 
depot has been established fur the supply of steres, am- 
munition, &c., fvr the gulf squadron. 

Lieut. Johu Graham, of the U. S. navy, 
ly in Mason county, Ky., on the 27th ult. aged 42 years, 
of an affection of the heart. - 

It is said that a leiter has been received by the state 
department, from the U. 8. consul at Riv dg Janeiro, 
stating that a gang of buccaneers was afloat under the 
Mexican flag, in the seas*in that vicinity, and had’ re- 
cently overhauled a British vessel. 

Three schooners, which were built at New York for 
the Mexican government, have recently baen purchas- 
ed. by government, and are nuw fitting at Brooklyn navy 
yard. Tneir officers have been appointed. 

The Reefer, is commanded by Lieut. Com'g. J. 8. 


` Sterre. 


The Petrel, by Lieut. Com’g. T. D. Shaw. 

The Bonira, by Lieut. Com’g. T. G. Benham, 

They are fitting for the gulf service, of course. 
Enlistments for the navy are progressing.— 20 boun- 


ty fur seamen, and 815 for ordinary seamen, are given. 


Tue ALBAur, U. S. Sloop of war, was launched 
into her destined element from the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on the 27th June 1846, in capital style. 

The Albany is a beautiful specimen of naval ar- 


chitecture, a first class 30 gun ship. 


deck beam at side 19, 


“Dimensions—Length between the perpendiculars 
148 58ft, moulded beam 38 50; extreme 3950; height 
of lower edge of rabbit of keel at O to top of gun 
estimated draught of water 
loaded aft 17, do fo 15,65, do mean 16. 33 
burthen in tons, U. S. Wnnage 1040; displacement 
(loaded) in tons 1040; area of greatest transverse 
section 30 degrees, 361 33%. The Albany was built 
under the superintendence of Mr. Francis Grice, Na- 
val constractor at this yerd. 


died sudden: |. 


The Albanians have exhibited spirit as to their 
naval namesake. Some time since a splendid paint- 
ing was prepared and presented by the citizens of Al- 
bany, as a decoration for her cabin. As the vessel 
gracefully moved off of the stocks into the river, she 
was duly christened, according to usage, by John K. 
Duer, Passed Midshipman, U, S. Navy, a native of 
Albany, assisted by two very young ladies, the daugh- 
ters of the Captain and Commander of the Navy 
Yard. Miss Stringham broke a bottle containing wa- 
ter from the Albany Basin, Miss Hudson one con- 
taining the pure water of Brooklyn, and Mr. Duer 
a bottle of water from the Atlantic. It was thought 
that the ship took the bottom as she glided beautifully 
into the water. She sits like a duck on the water. 

The N. York Commercjal Advertiser says that 
Capt. G. N. Hollins has been detached from the Pen- 
sacola Navy Yard to take command of the sloop of- 
war Austin, one of the vessels which formerly be- 
longed to the Texas Navy. ee 

It is rumored at the New York Navy Yard that 
steps are to be immediately taken to fit out the receiv- 
ing ship N. Carolina-as a transport for troops destined 
for California. In the events of her being sent away, 
the Macedonian frigate or steamer Fulton is indicated 
asa receiving vessel in her place. 

The Lexington store-ship is fitting for the Pacific, 
and will sail with ordnance stores and 80 soldiers from 
Governor’s Island, as soon as her crew is shipped.— 
The Relief store-ship sails for the Gulf as soon after 
as possible, and the Boston and Preble sloops, and 
Vixen and Spitfire steamers, will not be long behind.— 
The steamers are still in the builder’s hands, though 
the officers are daily reporting. Nothing is doing to 
the Macedonian, Fulton or Sabine. 

The sailors enlist slowly on account of the higher 
wages held out by the merchant service.. Capts. Tat- 
nail and Sands are ordered to the Vixen and Spit- 
fire. Lieut. Bailey commands the Lexington, and 
Lieut. Ballus the Relief. Commander Shiélds is or- 
dered to the Preble. 


Tur war wiru Mexico. Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, H. of Representatives. 

Mr. C. J. IN RSO I. Chairman, onthe 6th inst. 
made the formal Report of that Committee to the 
House of Representatives, on the occasion of the 
war, the course of the war, and objects of the war, 
with Mexico, intended, itis presumed, as a national 
expose. The Report occupies over thirteen columns 
of the Union, equivalest to about nine of our pages.— 
It ison file for insertion so soon as wecan command 
the space. | 3 

Funps ror THE War. We have as yet no gene- 
ral Report from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
on whose labors so much is now dependent. The 
Chairman of that Committee however on the 6th inst. 
reported a Bill, making an additional appropriations 
to the amount of $ 11,958,359 for carrying on the 
war. 7 


Loan any Treasory Note BHI.— The following 
is the bill Reported. 

Be it enacted &c. That the President of the U. 
States is hereby authorized tò cause Treasury notes 
to be issued for such sum or sums as the exigencies 
of the Government may require, aad in place of such 
of the same as may be redeemed to cause others to 
be issued, but not exceeding the sum of $ 10,000,000 
of this emission outstanding at any one time, and to be 
issued under the limitations and other provisions con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act to authorize the is- 
sue of Treasury notes, approved the I 2th of Octo- 


ber, 1837, except that the authority hereby given to 


issue Treasury notes shall expire at the end of one 
year from the passage of this act. 

And be it further enacted, That the President, if in 
his opinion it shall be the interest of the U. States so 
to do instead of issuing the whole amount of Treasury 
notes authorized by the first section of this act, may 
borrow on the credit of the U. States such an amount 
of money as he may deem proper, and issue therefor 
stock of the United States forthe sum thus borrowed 
in the same form and under the same restrictions, lim- 
itations, and proyrsions as are contained in the act of 
Co , approved April 14, 1842, entitled “An act 
for the extension of the loan of 1841, and for an addi- 
tion of five millions of dollars thereto, and for allow- 
ing interest on Treasury notes due: Provided howev- 
er, that the sum borrowed, together with the Treasu- 
ry notes issued by virtue of this act, shall not, in the 


— 
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provided further. That no commission shall be allow- 
ed or paid for the negotiation of the loan authorized 
by this act; and also, that the said stock shall be re- 
deemable at a period not longer than ten years from 
the issue thereof. ° 

And be it further enacted, That the Treasury notes 
and the stock issued under the provisions of this act 
shall not bear a higher rate of interest than six per 
cent, per annum, and no part thereof shall be dispos- 
ed of at less than par. 

Ind be it further enacted, That no compensation 
shal] be made to any officer, whose salary is fixed by 
law, for preparing, signing, or issuing Treasury notes; 
nor shall any clerk be employed beyond the number 
authorized by the act herein referred to. i 


Lerrer rron Mr. Cray.—The following letter 
from Henry Clay, addressed to a mercantile house 
of high standing in this city, under circumstances 
which the letter itself sufficiently explains, will be 
read witha thrill of „ by the hundreds of 
thousands of his devoted friends throughout the coun- 
try. It relates to the great principles of protection 
to American industry, and utters words of wisdom 
at a crisis when they should not, and will not, pase 
unheeded. ' In the comments upon the character and 
sims of the new commercial policy of England, will 
be found suggestions well worthy of attention; and 
the whole letter is one of marked interest and im- 
portance. Our readers, we are sure, will share the 
delight with which we listen again to the wise and 
patriotic counsels of the great statesman of the west. 
His letter is the more valuable, because it comes 
from the quiet and repose of his retirement, and not 
from the eld of active public service. Jt is in eve- 
ry way worthy of attention, and cannot be without 
an influence upon the current of public aflairs. 

[N. F. Courter. 


; Ashland, June Sih, 1846. 

Gent_emen: | postponed answering your favor 
until the arrival of the articles to which it refers, 
which you have been kind enough to present to me. 
They reached here yesterday in safety, and [ request 
your acceptance of my thanks for them. The plea- 
sure which we shal! derive from using them, will be 
much increased by the fact, that both the raw mate- 
rial and the fabric are American. Their excellence 
altests the perfection which this important branch of 
woollen manufactures has attained in the United 
States, and it is the more gratifying because of the 
great difficulties with which they have constantly 
had 40 contend. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, the policy of afford- 
ing protection to domestio manufactures appar to 
be under consideration in the nationa! legislatures. 
The British minister has brought forward a measure 
embracing the doctrines of free trade not he ver 
without exceptions of several, and some very im- 
portant articles. The manufactures ef Great Brit- 
ain have reached a very high degree of perfection, 
by means of her great capital, her improving skill 
snd machinery, her cheap labor, and under a system 
of profection long, perseveringly, aad rigorously en- 
foreed. She moreover possesses an immense advan- 
tage for the sale and distribution of her numerous 
manufactures, in her vest colonial possessions, from 
whieh those of foreign powers are either entirely 
exeluded, or admitted on terms very unequally with 
her own. 

I am not therefore surprised that under these favor- 
able circumstances, Great Britain should herself be 
desirous to adopt, and to prevail on otber nations to 
adopt the principles of free trade. 1 shall be mista- 
ken if any of the great nations of the eontinent should 
follow -an example, the practical effects of .which 
will be so beneficial to her and so injurious to them. 

The propriety of affording protection to domestic 
manufactures, ils degree, snd its duration, depend 
upon the natiqnal condition and the actual progress 
which they hade made. Each nation, of right, ought 
to judge for itself. I believe that history recorde no 
instance of any great and prosperous nation, whieh 
did not draw its essential ee of food and rai- 
ment from within its own limits. If all nations 
were just commencing their career, or if their man- 
ufactures had all made equal progress, it might per- 
haps be wise to throw open the markets of the world 
to the freest and most Unrestricted competition. But 
it is manifest, thatewhile the manufactures of some 
have acquired all the maturity and perfection of 
which they are susceptible, i those of others are 
yet in their infancy, struggling hard for existence, a 
free competition between them must redound to the 
advantage of the experienced and skilful, and to fe 
injury of these who are just beginning to nataralize 
and establish the arts 

No earthly gratification to the heart of a: states- 
man can be greater than that ef having contributed 


whole exoved the sum af ton mullions of dollars’ nd to the adoption of a great system of national polly, 
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and of afterwards witnessing its complete succes 
in its practical operation. That gratification can be 
enjoyed by thoss who were instrumental in estab- 
lishing the policy of, protecting our domestic manu- 
faotures.— Every promise which they made has been 
fulfilied.—Every prediction which they hazarded as 
to the quality and E of the domestic supply, 
as to the reduction of prices, as to the effect of com- 
tition at home, and es to the abundance of the pub- 
revenue, has been fully realized. And it iano 
less remarkable that every counter prediction with- 
out exception, of the opponent of the policy, has, in 
the sequal, been entirely falsified. 

Without tracing particularly the operation of our 
earlier tariffs, adjusted to both the objects of reve- 
aue and protection, and coming down to the last, it 
seems to me that if there ever were a bepeficial ef- 
fect from any public measure fully demonstrated, it 
is, that the tariff of 1842, beyond all controversy, 
relieved both the government and the people of the 
United States, from a state of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment bordering on bankruptcy. 

Entertaining these views and opinions, I should 
deeply regret any abandonment of the „ of pro- 
tection, or soy material alteration of the tariff of 
1842, which has worked so well. If its operation 
had been even doubtful, would it not be wiser to 
await further developments from experience, before 

ve plunge into a new and unexplored theory?— 

Scarcely any misfortune is so great to the business 

and pursuits of a wee as that of perpetual change. 
Lam sensible that I have extended this letter to a 
most unreasonable length. I hope you will excuse 
and altribute it to the beautiful fruits vf a favorite 
and cherished policy which you have kindly sent to 
Your friend and obd’t serv't, d 
(Signed) H. CLAY. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


New Yora.—Stale Census. The census of the 
state of New York, taken the proseat year, discloses 
the following facts: 


Total popolution 2,604,495 
6 Males 1,311,362 
4% Females 1.293.153 
“ Males subject te military duty 228,292 
_ © Voters 539,379 
y Aliens not naturalized 153,717 
aupers 8,909 
6% Colored persons not taxed 42,321 
as do taxed 2,025 
t do voters 1.001 
Married females under 45 230,216 
Unmarried do between 16 and 45 161,334 
* 5 under 16 pie 
0. o year preceding „783 
Ma i do do 46,817 
Females born do do 42,938 
Males died do do 18,722 
Females died do do ~ 47,562 
Persons born in this state 1.894.278 
Do New England states 228,881 

Do Other states 83, 
Do Mexico or S. America 977 
Do G. Britain & depend. 277.890 
Do France 10,619 
105 8 49,558 
r European countries 8,222 
Children between 5 and 16 664,520 
Do attending common sehools 493,539 
Do do private do 58,320 
Do do academies 13,679 
do 11.301 


Yds. woollen cloth not ſulled do 2,650,116 
Yds. linen and cotton cloths do 2,775,656 
Acres of land 11,757,280 
i Bush. raised 
Barley 192, 3,108,704 
Peas 117,279 1,761.504 
Beans 16,231 162,183 
Buekwheat 255,495 3,634,677 
Turnipe 15,322 1.350, 339 
Potatoes 255,762 23.653,418 
jax 46,089 lbs. 2.897, 068 
Wheat 958,233 . 13,291,772 
Corn 5959134 14,722,110 
Rye 317,099 2,966,324 
Oa 1,026,995 052 
Nest cattle, number 2,072,331 
Cows milked p 3 "999.49 
Pounds of butter made’. j 19,501,730 
Do Cheese made ` 36,744,976 
Number of borses 505,155 
Do Shoop 6,443,855 
Y eee 607. 
Pounds of wool 1 
Number of hogs 1,584,344 


The Constitutional 
642 bled at Albany on the Ist of June, 1846. 


828 | ing a monument to the memory 
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ARMY JOURNAL. 


No. material. tured arts. 

gon me e e ai 3 

nw. mil 4 210, „577. j 
Oil milla 91 1362074 1.696.025 Nxw 5 Prior to the war „ 
Fulling milla 740 1126539 1,660,881 | cach company in the army was composed to O4 non- 
Carding machines 820 1.416.904 1,678,320 | commissioned officers and privates. During the war 
Iron works 500 4,451,674 8.402.586 the number required to constitute a company was 

rip hammers 156 i 5,586,323 | increased to one hundred. After the war was over a 
Distilleries ~ 221 3.162.586 4.222.154 Farm debate occurred in Congress, on organizi 
Asheries 738 613,516 209,184 fn fortie 5 . mg 
Glass factories 15 115,200 378,700 | Me army tor peace establishment. nomista 
Rope fectories 79 659.413 918.540 insisted that the proportion of the privates to that of 
Cnain ae factories . i aon aso cee the officers which was found to be best for actual ser- 

1! cloth factories ' ' vice in war, was what ought to be maintained in 
Dying and painting do 18 1,497,088 2, 085,986 peace. Mr CALHOUN 3 of war at that time 
Clover mills 115 107, 803 124,567 ‘tted : ? hich th ; f offi ak 
Paper mills 82 966 702.505 | Submitted a project by which the proportion of othcers 
Tanneries 1,414 4,052,949 6.886.006 would have been very largely increased, The rea- 
Breweries 102 805, 197. 1.313.273 son assigned was tat the army should be made a 
ae cue wea He e 2 877,500 | sort of school for educating Officers whose services 

Manufacturing 31, rds cloth. ; . 8 
e factories 945 287700 4,281,257 | might be of so much importance on a recurrence of 


[Manufacturing 4,916,998 yards of woollen; an 
1,592,899 vards of woollen and co:ton clotl.] 
Pounds of raw silk manufactured, from the work, 1,439 
Total factories, 71 tncorporated—1,608 unincorporated. 


. Males. Fema's. 
Deaf and dumb. under 12 157 109 


between 12 and 25 290 283 
of all ages 1,064 
Blind, under 8 years 33 41 
detween 8 and 25 148 110 
of all ages, 877. 
Id io is, under 21 373 315 
over 21 539 388 
, whole number, 1,620 
Lunatics, under 21 65 49 
over 21 946 1.085 
Indians, i 143 683 
Cost of build- Of improve- Of real 
Churches. : ings. ments. estate. 
782 Baptist, $1,903,782 $158 354 $378,923 
268 Episcopalian, 1,830,080 187,302 534,619 
666 Presbyterian, 2, 421.790 250,865 519.922 
271 Congregational, 648,232 49,826 115 635 
1123 Methodist, 1,905,042 157,802 419,706 
104 Roman Catholic, 655,140 75,233 248.896 
260 Dutch Reformed, 1,292,688 119,463 366,798 
112 Universalist, 288 608 17,126 49,014 
55 Unitarian, 166,069 14,904 59,654 
15 Jewe, 89.450 9,000 18.085 
153 Quakers, 156,388 19.214 84,317 
10 Colleges. 605,000 119,850 781,500 
163 Acadamies, 743,104 110,040 137,814 
55 Female seminariss. 205,601 14,763 64 840 
22 Other inst. ot learning. 420,800 22,455 191,720 
2 Normal schools, 2,000 2,000 10.009 
10708 Common schoole, 2.997, 158 135,362 606,605 
Pupils on list 463,069; a vernge attendance 291, 195 
1569 Private schools, 312.134 43,206 191,759 
Pupils e 4,73 
Inns and taverns 813 Merchants 20.758 
Wholesale stores 2,240 | Manufacturers 13,088 
Retail do. 12.258 Mechanics 125,001 
Groceries 6,860 | Attorneys 3,549 
Farmere & agri- Physicians and sur- 
culturiste geons 4,610 


_ Clergymen 4,399; amount of their salaries and perqui- 
sites per annum 981,531, 287. 


Convention, of the state assem- 
e num- 
ber elected to the convention, was 128. Of these 
125 attended. The locos claim to have elected 79 
of the 128, leaving 49 as the number of their op- 
ponents. 

The party in majority were divided into two sec- 
tions, each contending for the rule and officers. A 
pre oniy caucus attended by both sections, showed 
the strength of each in choosing a candidate to be sup- 
ported to preside in the convention. The ballot in 


caucus stood: ; 
For J. Tracy, (“barnburner”’) 42 
For Judge Ruggles, (“old hunker”) 27 
Scattering, 4 
On proceeding to the election in the convention, 
Mr. Tracy received 69 votes. Fifty votes were 
scattered amongst ten other members and there were 


six blanks. 

The Hon. Jons Tracy, of Chenango, was chosen 
president; James F. Starburk, and Henry W. Strong. 
secretaries; H. Allen, sergeant-at-arms; H. R. How- 
lett, W. S. Ross, and F. Bradt, door keepers; and 
A. N. Bradley, librarian. ö 

The eonvention hes referred the various subjects 
on which it is proposed to aet, to eig lueen special 
committees each of which consists of seven mem- 
bers, except that upon the judiciary—on which there 
are thirteen members. 

As the convention had assembled to change the 
constitution, it would have been superfluous to 
awear the members to support it. No oath was ad- 
mitted. 55 

_Connicricur,—The legislature adjourned on the 
18th. Aeresolution appropriated $1000 towards erect- 
of Capt Nathan Hale, 
who was executed as a spy in the revolutionary war. 


war. The result of the debate alluded to was, a kind 
of compromise between the extremes of the prujects 
proposed by returning to the same relative propori ions 
that had existed before the war, sixty fuur privates 
to a company. If we mistake not, this proportion was 
introduced into the regulations of the revolutionary 
army, through the agency of the Baron STEUBEN, who 
was at the head of disciplinarians in this country at 
the time, and who received his education in the ser- 
vice of, confessedly the greatest Captain of that pe- 
riod, Frederick the Great, of Prussia. Steubens exer- 
cise” was the only hand book for the instruction of 
either officers | or men in this country for many 


| years. 


The number of men to constitute a Company,“ 
that is, how many one officer can most ace 
to the command of, is dependent upon so many con- 
siderations, that nothing but experience and the clos 
est attention to all the details of incidents to which an 
officer is liable, will be able to adjust the point— 
And it is one of more importance than is imagined 
by one man in a thousand. 


The idea would be caught by most men no doubt, 
that as the school of tacticians under Frederick, and 
a stricter school never was organized, as they had de- 
termined the relative number of men to officers by 
the neatest adjustment of theory to practice, the point 
might be considered as settled. 

It was settled for the kind of service, the nature of 
the country they were to serve in, and for the then 
attainments of military science, only. As any or all 
of these change, new relative numbers of men to 
officers are found more efficient, and consequently 


most 

The French school of tactics superceded that of 
Prussia. Napoleon was more than a rival of Frede- 
rick. One hundred privates, under his discipline could 
be commanded efficiently, by one Captain. That 
number was adapted in our war of 1819-4, and so 
soon as we find ourselves again involved in a war, 
Col orders the army to be again so organized. 

v carry out this provision, four companies of cach 
regiment of the army of occupation have been broken 
up, the pri in these companies having been trans- 
ferred to those ization. The officers and non- 
commissioned officers of these several companies with- 
out men, numbering in all over 60, came passengers 
in the Galvestoa to New Orleans, and are ordered 
to different parts of the country on the recruiting 
service. 

About forty commissioned officers of our brave lit- 
tle army, who have, under the command of General 
Taylor, individually distinguished themselves in the 
late events on the Rio Grande, were at N. O. on the 
15th ult. 

Officers of the Third Regiment.—Ordered to New- 
port, Ky.—Lieuts. J. M. Smith, Johns, Gordon, Shep- 
herd, Jordan, Van Bokelm, Mc-Farren, Jarvis and 
Bee. Toconplete the regiment requires between 
six and seven hundred men. 

Officers of Fourth Infantry —Ordered to N. York. 
Captains Morrison and Morris, Lieuts. Waller and 
Hays. To complete the regiment requires between 


five and six hundred men. 
Officers of Fifth Infan Ordered to Philadelphia. 
right arm in the battle 


Captain Hooe, who 
of the 9th, on leave of absence; Captain Marcy, Lieuts. 
es and Crittenden. Requires six hundred aud 

fifty men to complete the regiment. 
Officers of Seventh Infantry. Ordered to Boston. 
—Majors Sewel and Rains, Captains Hawkins aud 
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Lee, Lieuts. Henry, Hayman, Scott and Wood. Re- 
quire between six and seven hundred men to com- 
plete the regiment. 

Officers of the Eighth Infantry.—Ordered to New 
York.—Captain Montgomery, Lieut. Reeves, Morris, 
Burbank and C. D. Jordan. Require between sfx 
and seven hundred mea to complete the regiment. 

- Second D not given——Captein 
Hunter, Lieutenant Saunders, also Captain Ker, de- 
tained for a few days at Point Isabel. 

List of passengers in the Galveston, besides the of- 
ficers named above: Governor P. M. Butler, Indian a- 
gent; Lieut. Hooe, U.S. N.; Com. Moore, Capt. Drane, 
U. S. A.; Judge Hemphill, and 200 others. 


E 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 


We have never believed otherwise than that, if 
the war with Mexico is procrastinated to a second 
campaign, from any cause whatever, and it should 
become necessary to push an army towards the city 
of Mexico, that army, to insure success, must be 
composed principally of regulars. Pass 

For the defence of our own terra firma, our cities, 

roperty, firesides, and families, armed citizens, vo- 
unteers, and militia, may be depended upon, to a 
large extent. For operations beyond the bounda- 
ries of civilization, in the wilderness and wilds of 
- the west, in sparse setticments such as Santa Fe, 
and the like, frontiersmen and dashing volunteers 
are exactly the kind of troops required. But for 
entering an enemy’s country where troops that are 
disciplined as well, and fight as obstinately as the 
Mexican troops did at Palma Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, we must have disciplined troops, and troops 
whose (out of service will not expire in the midst 
of a campaign. 

If the army of 30,000 volunteers now ordered to 
the Rio Grande, can be concentrated there in suffi- 
cient force, in a sufficiently short space of ume, and 
be sufficiently disciplined, and bave on the spot all 
the requisite “fixings” to undertake a dashing move- 
ment upon Mexico, something effective may be done. 
The government no doubt believe, and having the 
whole subject before them, they ought to be able to 
judge in the premises, —they certainly believe that 
one dashing campaign will terminate the conflict, 
and they bave concluded to rely upon volunteers 
furnishing threo-fourths of the requisite force for 
that service. 

Such having been announced by government as 
their reliance and their course, no true American 
would attempt to defeat their object. Every facility 
and encouragement should be, and so far has been 

iven, fairly to test the efficiency of the project.— 
ehe number and description of forces asked for by 
the president, the officering of the forces by men of 
his own preference, the money asked for, for carry- 
ing on the war, the laws which the occasion calls 
for, all are promptly voted both by political oppo- 
nents as well as by political supporters of the ad- 
ministration. The volunteer ranks are crowded by 
men without the Jeast regard to political distinction. 
Fifty thousand volunteers are asked for by the pre- 
sident on the 26th of May. By the ist of July eighty 
thousand, it is stated, have offered their services. 
Many of them, without wattmg official movements, 
have actually hurried off to the field on their own 
resources and responsibility, ready to be recegnined 
when the “due form of law” gets up. 

There has been no hesitation. Whatever the go- 
vernment asked for, it has been prompily accorded. 
It is io be hoped that their purpose of making a 
short war of it may be successful. Nothing that 
would obstruct that aim, ought to be thought of. — 
We ferveftly desire that hostilities may terminate 
with the present campaign, and that honorably. 

But it is gratifying to notice, as we have a waron 
hand, that the attention of the government has been 
directed lo the necessity of earnest efforts for ob- 
taining recruits for the regular army. No man can 

retend to say how long the war with Mexico may 
ast. J.et the present campaign terminate without 
obtaining peace, and an army be required fora se- 
cond cuinpaiga to march some five hundred ora thou- 
sand miles into the interior of the settled portion of 
Mexico: and regulars will be required, our word 
or it. 


_At the commencement of the war of 1812, there 
was no lack of volunteering spirit; and during the 
continuanes of that wer, the patriotic spirit of the 
country was repeatedly a effectually demonstrated 
by volunteesing. There was no want of spirit, and 
yet volunteers even for defence, were not to be reli- 
ed upon fora Jengthened 9 Je then, an) more 
than General Washington could rely upon rolun- 
ters and militia for carrying on the war of the re- 

. Volution. They. are adapted to emergencies, and can 
cba retied upon for many cantingaasics, but for. ao 
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ip vas ion into any populous foreign country, the offi- 
cer or the government that depends on either mili- 
tia or volunteers as a main reliance, will run a great 
risk. No man can have read the correspondence of 
General Washington with con and with the se- 
veral state authorities during the revelutionary war, 
without being thoroughly convinced, that a REGULAR 
army, enlisted fur al period of service, is not 
only the best, and by. far the cheapest, but the only 
safe reliance for prosecuting a war of any consider- 
able duration. 

And such wasthe ample result of experience in 
the war of 1812-14. e fact was, that the groat- 
est use of which many, if not most of the volunteer- 


ing and militia tours performed during that war, was | L 


to the government, wae the facilities they afforded 
to obtain from the ranks thus assembled, recruits for 
the regular service, so difficult to be obtained in this 
country, even when the bounties are made ever so 
inviting. Those who are old enough may well re- 
collect the numerous expedients to which the go- 
vernment had to resort during the last war to obtain 
recruits, notwithstanding the danger that then threa- 
tened in so many directions. The whole of the lake 
frontier exposed, a formidable army of the enemy |. 
occupying the head of Lake Champlain and pene- 
trating the interior of the eountry,—the Chesapeake 
Bay occupied by the enemy, the capitol in their pos- 
session, and Baltimore assailed,—New Orleans 
threatened and soon afterwards attacked, and yet 
three hundred dollars besides @ quarter section of Jand 
offered as bounty, was not sufficient to induce enlist. 
ment. It was at this event{ul moment that Mr. 
Monzox, with a self devotion which deservedly won 
for him the highest honors that his countrymen 
could afterwards confer upon him, left the higher 
staliun of secretary of stale to undertake the re- 
sponsible duties of secretary of war, and like a true 
patriot, staked his popularity upon the bigh-banded 
measures which he dared to propose for raising an 
army by what the opponents of that wae denounced 
as “conscription.” It was the last resort, but one 
that, if the war had not fortunately terminated, 
must have been resorted to. | 

These circumstances are referred to here, and at 
this time, for the purpose, mainly, of recommending 
earnestly, that no time be lost, either by the execu. 
live or by congress, iu taking effective measures to 
recruit the regular army. 

To effect this, nothing is more important than to 
offer a handeome bounty al once. The existing laws 
in this respect are predicated for a peace establish- 
ment. The inducement should be liberally extend- 
ed in case of a war existing. The conrideration is 
of secondary moment to the government. Let the 
bounty be trebled at least, and recruits will then be 
obtained. It will be a saving to the country in the 
ead, of many q million, if the war is lengthened 
even to a second campaign only. 

A Lieut. in the U.S. Army, witha detachinent of tan 
men, en pe n Saturday Inet, wib abau aa aoe: 
es, and a large wagon, from Fort Adams for 
Fort Hamilton, N. Work; ihe are going the whole dis- 
tance by land.—New Port News, Monday. 

Company B. 3d U. S. Artillery, 86 rank and file em- 
barked at Charleston S. C, on the 12:h nlt. for Point Isa- 
bal. Capt. J. R. Vinton. Ist Lieut. S. Van Viiet; Qu. J. 
Stewart. F. L. Thomas, brevet. : 

Companies C. and H. 2nd U. 8. Artillery, embarked 
from N. York on board the ship Henry Prat, for the 
Rio Grande. 


Parxaan Gowns. 


“THe Corumstap”, the original 


gun invented by Col. Bumford, of the U. 8. army in 


the war of 1812-4, is now laying at the ordinance de- 
pot in N. York harbor. Its construction, . gare 

and advantages were taken by a young French officer 

then in this country, and through his means fell into 

the hands of General Paixhan, who immediately in- 

troduced them into the French service. They. were 

y this means first made known to the rest of Europe, 

aud received the name of the person. who introduced 

them into the European service rather than the name 

ofthe original inventor. All these facts are so fully 

susceptible of proof that the Europeans now. acknowl- 

edge themselves indebted to us for the invention; even | 
Genera] Paixhan gives up all claim to originality in 
his gun, and limits himself to certain improvements 

which he introduced. 


Swords. There is a question as to whether the 
tool at present adopted under army regulations for 
the officers, has not been so prescribed more with a 
view to exhibition on parade than for actual service.— 
A Rio Grande correspondent of the N. York Spirit 
of the Times, in one of his letters, says: The in- 
fantry sword for officers must be changed. We want 
a light, but serviceable sabre, with a sling belt. We 
might as well have a toasting fork as our present 


sword. It trips you up when marching, and it would 
not kill a flea without three blows. Where would 
poor Jordon have been if the gallant Lincoln had not 
provided himself witha sabre and ind it? With 
a blow for each he cut off the heads of two of the ene- 
my and saved his brother officer's life. With our ‘regu- 
lation sword he would not have scratched the skin.” 


Pay or rus Army:—The following shows the com- 
pensation all. wed to officers and men, from a Colonel 
Per month. No. of Rations Forage Ne. of 


per day. for No. sere 
horses. vants. 
Colonel $75 6 4 #2 
teut. 60 5 3 2 
Major, 50 4 3 2 
Adjutant, (pay of a Lieut. 
and $10 in addition), 20 ' 
Ceptain, 40 4 1 
Firat Lieutenant, 30 4 1 
Second Lieutenant, 25 4 1 
Serjeant Mojor. 17 1 
Q M. Sergeant. 17 1 
Prin. Musicians, 17 1 
First Sergeant, 16 1 
Sergeants, 12 1 
Corpora lo, 9 1 
Musicians, 8 U 
Privates. 8 1 


Volunteers will require the following dress: 


1 Dress Cap. 2 Flannel Shirts, 

1 Forage Cap, (glazed silk) 1 70 dra wers, 

1 Uniform Coat, 4 Pairs Bootees, 

1 Woolen Jacket, 4 Pairs ke. 

x 55 9 Overalls, l aber a Silk stock, 
tton Jacket, atigue Frock, (Lin.) 

Pr. Cotton Overalls, 1 Blanket, i 


a naan n m) 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

An act to provide for the organization of the voluntcer 
Forces, brought into the service of the United States, 
inte. brigades ond eens and for the appointment 
of the necessary number of general officers to com- 
mand the same: Passed Juue 26th, 1846: 

Be il enacted, &c., That the president of the United 
States be, and he is hereby authorised to organize 
into brigades and divisions, such of the volunteer 
forces as have been or may be called into service of 
the United States under the act approved May thir- 
teen, eighteen hundred and forty six, entitled “An 
get providing for the prosecution of the existing war 
between the United States and the republic of Mex- 
ico; and that he be, and hereby is authorised to ap- 
point by and with the advice and consent of the se- 
nate such namber of major Is and brigadier 
generals as the organization of such 8 
into brigades and divisions may render necessary; 
Provided, that the . generals and maj. gene- 
rais so appointed shall be discharged from service 
by the president of the United States, when the war 
with Memicoshall be terminated by a definitive trea- 
ty of peace, duly concluded and ratified; or, in case 
the brigades or divisions of volunteers at any time 
in the service shall be reduced in number, the bri- 
gadier generals and major generals herein provided 
for shall be discharged in proportion to the reduction 
in the number of brigades and divisions: And provid. 
ed further, That each brigades of volunteer shall con» 
sist of not less than three regiments, and each divi- 
sion shall consist of not less than two brigades. 


New Hampsuirg. The N. H. Patriot says that 
the people of that “state are responding to the call 
for volunteers with gratifying alacrity.” Among 
those whe have enlisted is Hon. Franklin Pierce, late 
U. S. senator. i 


Connzcticur. The Norwich Journal states that a 
company of a volunteers is forming in Oxford, 
and another at Hamilton. Gen. Dimick is also en- 
gaged in a similar effort in Norwich, and the Tele- 
graph states that the requisite number have tendered 
their services. 


Massacuusetts. The governor and commander- 
in-chief of the militia of Massachusetts, having re- 
ceived from the secretary of war a requisition for a 
regiment of infantry, to consist of ten companies 
and 778 meh, officers included, has made a call u 
the people of the state, for the enrojment of volun- 
teers. The volunteers proposed to be enrolled will 
constitute the first regiment of Massachusetts infan- 
try, and will be a distinct corps from the present 
volunteer militia of the state, although the compa- 
nies belonging to the existing regiments, should they 
tender their services, will be incorporated into the 
new regiment. . 

Gov. Brigg, in his general orders, enye—‘‘What- 
ever may be the difference of opinion as to the orf- 
gin or necessity of a war, the constitutional aathori- 
ties of the country have declared, thal war with a 
foreign country actually exists, 
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ft is alike the dictate of patriotism and humani- 
ty, that every means, honorable to ourselves and 
just to our enemy, should be employed to bring “said 
wer to as y and successful termination,’ and 
thus to abbreviate its calamities, and save the sacri- 
fice of human life, and the wasting of the public 
treasures. . = : 

„A prompt and energetic co-operation of the 
whole people in the use of those means, is eminent- 
ly caleulated to produce that most desirable result. 

“To that end, I cell upon the citizen-soldiers of 
Messechusetts at once to enroll themselves in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet this request of the president 
of the Unitéd States; and to hold themselves in 
readiness 10 be mustered into the service of the re- 
public, whon the exigencies of the country shail re- 
quire it.” © j 


New Yorx. At a meeting of the Albany Bur- 
corps, held on tHe 9th ult., it was unanimous. 
y—Resolved, That Capt; Townsend be authorized and 
instructed to tender the services of this corps, through 
the commander-in-chief of thie stste, to the president 
of the United States, for the prosecution of the war 
with a foreign power. 

Capt. Frisbee, of the Albany Van Rensselaer 
Guards, has tendered his services and that of hi 
company, to Col. Stevenson, for the.Mexican war, 
and the offer has been accepted. The company will 
be immediately enrolled and ordered into service.— 
About twenty more are required to perfect the com- 
pliment.— Albany Argus. 

Pennsitvania. Mr. Solomon Snyder and Mr. W. 
B, Rodney, members of a volunteer corps in Harris- 
burg, were very seriously injured on the 4th inst., by 
the premature discharge of acannon. The former 
lost one of his arms; the latter both of his eyes; be 
is not expected to survive. 


Nonru Carora. Nineteen companies of volun- 
teers have reported themselves to the adjutant gen- 
eral of North Carolina. They are from different 
parts of the state, and are eaid to be ready to march 
to Mexico at a moment's notice. The Newberian 
says—‘‘Thie js many more than the president bas 
called for. The number, however, could be quadru- 
pied in a month.” 


Tre Arasama Voupnreens, all except one com- 
Fs left Mobile, on the 29th ult., for the Rio 
rande. 


Olio at Camp Washington on the 21st of June.— 
They were next day to be inspected and mustered 
by a United States officer, Capt. Shrive?, and were 
then to proceed without delay to the south. 

A tall company. A new company for the Mexican 
war is forming here. Twenty-one volunteers have 
enrolled themselves; their aggregate height is 126 
feet, being an average of 6 feet all round.— Dtyton 
(0.) Journal. 


ILL OIs. Serious complaints. We learn from At- 
ton, that the Clinton county volunteers are net the 
only company which received harsh usage at the 
bands of Gov. Ford. The Clark county volunteers, 
it is represented to us, enrolled themselves at an 
oul day—their officers were elected — they report. 
ed the company as dene for duty, to the proper off - 
per at Springfield, and they were accepted and regis- 
tered as one of the me! companies to compose the 
three regiments. Gov. Ford named them in the list 
of companies published in this paper, as having been 
received. But it seems that suspicions ‘of favoritism 
and uofairness were aroused. The company de- 
termined to present themselves at {he rendezvous for 
inspection, and to be mustered info the service; and 
accordingly made a forced march, travelling all 
night, and arriving at Alton yesterday moroing.— 
There they found that they had been overslaughed, 
‘and other companies received, although this is the 
only one from the Wabash line. They complain, 
also, of the negleet of the proper officers in furnish- 
Ing them with provisions, but this they do not seem 
Yocare so much about, as the rank injustice which 
has been done to them by the governor. They still 
ineist upon the right of admission into one of the 
regiments; and, if possible, they ought to be grati. 


fied, They have already incurred a heavy expense, 
in preparing for tbe expedition, and in marching to 
Alton, and it would be a shame to disappoint them. 
[St. Louis Rep., 27th June. 
Payment for clothing. The St. Louis Reporter 
states that paymaster Stuart has been authorized to 
ay the Illinois volunteers their commutation money 
or clothing, which is $42 for each man, and that the 
whole sum required for thie pur will be about 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars.”—(for the 
Iminois quota, we presume.) . 
(There certainly must be some mistake as to this 
matier. I¢ is not likely that government would pay 
the whole sum to the volunteers for clothing requir- 
ed fora twelve months’ tour, in advance. If they 
do, many a poor fellow will be bare foot, and bare 
backed too, before the city of Mexico blesses his eye 
sight. The harpies that always hang round a camp 
watching to grab the soldiers’ pay, would get most of 
the cash,—and before a month’s wear was had of the 
clothing; and then what quarter - master would supply 
the wants of the jmprovident for the ensuing eleven 
months?—Ep. Nar. Ree] : 
The IUinois volunteers, it is supposed, are destined 


‘to form a portion of Gen. Wool’s force. 


Kzuruczr. The 2d regiment of Kentucky infan- 
try left Louisville on the 30th ult. in two steamers 
for New Orleans. The Kentucky cavalry regiment 
was to leave on the 2nd inst., for Memphis, by water, 
if transportation could be had, and thence through 
Arkansas by land. 7 

Missocnr.— Vohmteering. It is rumored that some 
of the volunteers who went to Fort Leavenworth 
did not find volunteering what it was cracked up to 
be. When their rations were issued to them in the 
morning, some of them afe or wasted at breakfast 
the rations for the whole day, and were much sur- 
prised that they had to go hungry at dinner and sup- 
per. But a little hungry experience taught them 
more economy. Some of them were terribly sur- 
prived that their food was not cooked for them, and 
swore they would starve before they, would cook; 
but a few weeks’ service will teach them the fashion- 
able aecomplishment of cooking. One young man, 
who had been clerk in a mercantile house in this 
city, was found driving a cart from the river to the 
fort, and was not altogether pleased that he had been 

ut at such work; but he will probably be benefitted 
y learning the useful business of ox-driving. A 
portion of the volunteers were dissatisfied, but would 
soon become enured to actual service. 
LSe. Louis New Era. 

TaNwessze— Volunteers’ inge. The way they 
do things in Tennessee may be gathered from the 
following paragraph from the last Memphis Enqui- 


rer. i 

Unlimited. Inspoctor-general Coe called on the 
Farmers’ and Mercheats’ bank the other day for the 
pu of ascertaining whether the needful amount 
of could be obtained by the state in fitting out 
the volunteers. The reply wss, that any amount 
which might be needed should be forthcoming. 


Arkansas. We learn from the Arkansas Demo- 
orat, that the Hon. A. YeLL, member of Congress 
from that state, has arrived at Little Rock, and en- 
rolled himself as a private in Capt. Roland’s compa- 
ny of mounted men. The editor of the Demecrat, 
however, seems tó attribute the movement, if not to 
desire on the part of Mr. T. to supercede Chester 
Ashley as United States senator next winter, at least 
to an expectation that when the volunteers of the 
slate concentrate and proceed to the choice of offi- 
cers, he will be redeemed from the ranks. 


Texas— Volunteers. The Galveston Mus of the 
oeh ult. says—"A full company, under Capt, Arnold, 
have arrived by the steamer Samuel M. Williams, 
on the Sth inst. They are from Nacogdoches, and 
carry a standard with the words Old Nacogdoches” 
on ii. They are fine looking men, and have had a 
most fatiguing march on foot, of several hundred 
miles. They have been mustered into service and 
received their arme, whieh. could hardly fall into 
better hands to do good service. 

“A com from Jaspar and Jefferson couaties 
arrived fram Sabine, by water, last Saturday, the 
6th, commanded by Capt. Cheshire, who was in the 
battle of San Jacinto. These have also been re- 
ceived, and left for Point isabel on the schooner 
Vesta, Capt. Frisk, this morning. 

“A company of mounted men, under Capt. L. 
Balloo, left Brazoria for the seat of war, on the 27th 
ult. About 20 persons had left the county previous- 
ly with the same destination.” 


Cassius M. Cray of the True American, the snti- 
slavery journal, bas left the editorial chair to be oc- 
cupied by some assistant, whilst he takes command 
of a company of mounted volunteers, and is off for 
the Mexican frontier. On leaving, he publishes an 
address to his readers, commencing tho 


“We have volunteered for the war, and will say a 
word, in parting, to our friends. 
ed, un 
ly flagitious s 
red with thet disgraceful and degrading act—de- 
grading alte to 
and the 
fected; | 
The other is just begun. the war with Mexi- 
co might easily have been avoided—that the com- 
monest regard for justice, and a moderate share of 


We have denounc- 
ringly, the annexation of Texas, as a bold- 
eme, and a wur with Mexico as kind- 


„an part of our Union. 


prudence on the partof the government, could have 
prevented it—is palpable as the day. But though 
this be so, we cannot change the fact. War exists — 
It has been deolsred by a government chosen by the 
people themselves. . e 
Our opinion is, that war, so unjustly and wickedly 
begun, should be pressed with vigor. It is the only 
alternative left. Clouds and darkness, in conse- 
quence, rest upon our path in the future; but it has 
to be trod. 
hesitate to support the government; to peril all to . 
tain it; for we war not against the South, nor the 
people of the South, but against slavery, and when’ 


there is a commun foe in the field, and the summons „ 


comes to the citizen soldier, we know and con know 
but one country and one duty, and would not urge 
* to go where we are not willing ourselves to 
lead.” 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 
MAJOR GEN. WM. o. BUTLER. OF KENTUCKY. 
The appointment of this officer to the command. 
which has been assigned him in the volunteer army, 
will naturally induce inquiry as to his history. 


will do doubt be recollected by all our readers that 


gen. Butler was the “democratic” candidate for go- 
vernor of Kentucky at the last election in that state 
—and that be was invited to and did come on with 
president’ Porn when he came to Washington te 
qa as president, and that it was generally un- 

rstood that he was to fill one of the departments an 
a member of the cabinet—new arrangements were 
ae however, and gen. Butler returned to Ken- 
tucky. 

The earlier history of thie gentleman perhaps may 
not be so generally known. ene in the “ Pinion’? 
informs us that he was the son of general Percival 
Butler, one of five brothers who were valuable of- 
foers in the army of the revolution, and once aon 8 
public occasion distinguished by general Washing- 
ton in e toast as, The fve Butlers—s distinguished 
band of worthy brothers.” One of these brothers 
was killed, and another bad bis thigh broken in St. 
Clair's deſest. While a youth in the war of 1812, W, 
O. Butler entered the army under gen. Winchester 
as x corporal, from which he was soon promoted tọ 
the plece of ensign, end bore with fortitude and une 
a patience the hardships, privations and dis- 
asters which distinguished that campaign, the darkest 
epoch in our military annals. i 

“He was in the two sanguinary battles of the 18th 
and 29d of January, 1813, on the River Ranin, on 
which oocasion he signalized himself by many feats 
of heroiam, of which the following are brilliant ex 
amples. In the action of the Ich, after the British 
and indians were driven from Frenchtown, they 
halted in a thick wood and. awaited the advance of 
she: Americas foresee. A clone fence thal crossed the 
open ground, out two hundred yards from thp 
road, offered to the party that should occupy it, an 
almost fatal advantage over. their adversary. The 
American line had advanced within about the same 
distance as the enemy, when a large detachment of 
Iudians were about being despatched from the ed 
of the wood to secure the fence. Young Butler dis- 
covering this movement, and knowing the advan- 
tage of preoccupying this position, instantly took ten 
or fifteen men and started for the fence simultane- 
ously with the Indians. It was a desperate struggle, 
each party running at full speed, and directly to- 
wards the other. Butler succeeded in reaching the 
point first, and, gallantly repulsing the Indians, se- 
cured an invaluable position for the Americag co- 
lumn. 
- “During the bloody action which followed on the 
92d, li was discovered that the British and Indians 
were about coe ing a large double barn, about 
one hundred and fifty yards in advance of the A me- 
rican lines, from which they could securely poar the 
most destructive fire upon our siready decimated 
ranks. It was ab obj vital necessity that this 
building should be dest witbant a moment’s de- 
lay and at all hazards; and mejor Madison, who oo 
manded, hopelessty challenged the courage of some 
of his men to undertake the perilous task. The des- 

rate nature of the en may be cat:mated 

m ‘the fact, that me Brita lines commanded the 
whole pessage froth the American position to the 
bern; endo large bidy of Indhms ware pected ina 


the governo that consummated, | 
thst submitted ddt. ‘The one is per- 


We act upon this necessity, and do not 


* 
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peach orchard behind the fence along which it was 
pecessary to pass nearly all the way. Notwithstand- 
ing all these dangers, from which escape could be 
but a miracle, the brave Butler promptly undertook 
the alveniure. Seizing a brand of fire, he leaped 
over the pickets, ran forward through a perfect tem- 
pest of the enemy's musketry, reaching the barn just 
as the British and Indians were entering it on the op- 

osite side, tbrust the firebrand into the straw, saw 
it kindle into a blaze, and then retreated i the same 
gallant style, miraculously regaining the camp with- 
out injury, although bis clothes were. literally riddl- 
ed with bullets. 

This event of the battle of the River Raisin, of 
the 22d January, 1813, is well known. Col. Butler 
was among the prisoners taken by the enemy, and 
reserved from the massacre to suffer a living death 
of cruel hardships and barbarities, which he under- 
went during a long march through Upper Canada, 
in the dead of winter destitute of every comfort of 
life, to Fort Niagara, whence he was dismissed on 
parole and returned to Kentucky in the spring. He 
was made a captain in the United States infantry 
upon his return, and employed in recruiting until ex- 
changed, in 1814.” Slee: 

Immediately after he joined the southern army 
under gen. Jackson, whose confidence and esteem 
he won by his personal dating, energy and skill. A 
Single instance of his solderly conduct wilt show the 
true character of the man and the soldier: 

“Jt occurred in the preliminary action of the Bd 
December, 1815, at New Orleans. It was late in 
the evening when news reached gen. Jackson that 
the British had landed on the left bank of the Mis- 
dissippi. The general decided at once u an at- 
tack. Accordingly, about dark the 44th infantry, 
(the regiment to which colonel, then captain B. be- 
‘Jonged,) commanded by captain Baker as colonel, 
end captain Butter as mejor, with another regiment 
and the Tennessee and Louisiana mititia, (in all 
about twenty-three hundred nien), marched down to 
attack the British, who were in force about four 
thousand. A furious onset was made. Capt. Baker 
having been thrown from his horee, and severely in- 

ured in the commengement of the action, the com- 
mand of the 44th devolved on captain Butler, who 
‘led his force on in the thick of the fight, drove the 
“British before him for halí a mile, cutting them 
“down at every step, until his impetuous charge had 
‘carried him so far in advance of the other 
of the assailing party thet they were ss much sur- 
prised as rejoiced at his return, supposing fron the 
' perilous extremity in which his bold pursuit had in- 
volved bim, that he must have been cut off. For 
inis gallant and most important achievement, he was 
breveted by the president at the i uest of 
i Jackson. In the great batue of 8th of 

_ganuary, be bore a conspicuous 
event, until the enemy retired from New Orleans, 
his emulous valor did not cesse to display itself in 
those exploits of personal derisg. and prowess, of 
hich, perhaps, the history of no living soldier can 
,boast so numerous and so brilliant a series. He was 
appointed aid to general Jackson in 1816; and bevin 

deen retained in the service upon the redaction o 
-tbe army, resigned in 1817, to lead a no less honora- 
ble career in civil life.” 

The writer concludes with a letter from gen. Jack. 
‘won, testifying to the services and ‘military: capacity 
of col. Butler. GES 
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GEWERAL ROBERT DESMA. 
<- Jn awarding due meed of praise to those who do 
Signal service to their country, we perform a pleasing 
Ay, and at the same time do pubiic by stima- 
*Pating others to deserve equal praise. The alacrity 
with which the chivalrous sons of the south and west 
bave responded to the recent call for volunteers, en- 
titles all who have so gallantly offered their services 
to the country to the highest praises, and among 
these, conspicuous above ali others, stands the name 
-of the veteran soldier—gen. Robert Desha. 

On the 3d day of May —a quiet Sabbath morning 
our city was startled by the intelligence that bostal- 
-ties had commenced on the Rio Grande. Point lsa- 
del was represented to be in the most imminent peril, 

and the whole “Army of Occupation” in great dan- 
ger of starvation and defeat. addition to the pe- 
rilous situation of the “pioneer army, the honor of 
the country wes at stake. Upon the history of Ame- 
' rican arms, heretofore unstained in its glories, a dark 
and bloody pege was about being written. i 
by the noblest patriotism, General Dosha saw: at a 
‘glance what was immediate action. With 
other patriotic citizens M at ones pledged himselſ to 
pay the expenses of equipping and ing vol- 
unteers who were willing toembark immediately for 
Point Isabel, and gallently placed hu own name at 
the bead of a roll of volunteers; thus, without atop- 


` ping to look et the gonsequences, offering his purse 


art; and after that 


inspired general, 


and his sword to the country. On the 4th of May he 
was on his way to the scene of danger—wes the first 
voluuteer that reported to gen, Gaines “present and 
ready for action,” and the frst thet reached Point 
Isabel. It must be recollected too, that his dangers, 
so far as his knowledge extended, were not the or 
dinary dangers of ordinary warfare. He had every 
reason to believe {hat Point Isabel would be attacked 
by forces, cruel and merciless, numbering perbape 
ten to one, and that the struggle would be bloody and 
desperate. In this enterprise an example of. boldness 
and daring courage was presented which has had s 
werful influence in kindling the patriotic fire still 
rning in the bosoms of the brave soldiers now in 
the service of their country. In deeds like these, 
there is a moral grandeur—a sublimity which aots 
like electricity upon the masses—stimulating the 
triotic and the ambitious to dispute with each othér 
the positions of greatest personal peril and adding 
fresh Jaurels to the country’s fame. 
Gen. Taylor’s valor, it is true, prevented: general 
Desha from rendering that service whictt-his petriot- 
ism burned to perform; but this detratted nothing 
from honors justly his due. He has heretofore’ fought 
nobly for his country, under the lamented: Harrison, 
and had he met the enemy, as al belieted he would, 
at Point Isabel, he would have given & glorious we- 
count of himself and his little band of volunteer 
and bad there been a sufficient number of volunteers 
raised in this city to justify the chartering of a ves- 
sel direct for Point Isabel, which was gen. D's anxi- 
ous desire, he would have reached gen. Taylor's 
army in ample time for the glorious battles of the 8th 
and 9th of May. Major Chase remarked in this 
city, and the correctness of the remark was evident, 
that one hundred volunteers sent at the time gen. 
Desha left here, were of vastly more importance than 
five hundred a few days later. With such mev as 
gen. Desha to raise and lead volunteers to battle, it 
might truly be said that the “militia are the standing 
army of the gountry.” l 
The circumstances thus noticed, when viewed in 
connection »ith the facts that gen..D. is advancing 
towards the “sere and yellow leaf” of life, is without 
political aspirations—is engaged in extensive com- 
mercial and planting business requiring his constant 
attention, and has an interesting family, to which be 
is devotedly attached, to bind him to his house, fully 
establish his claim to the highest praises yet won by 
any volunteer for the Mexican wars. Should oppor- 


tunity offer, be will entitle himself to still higher | Cap 


praises by actual service. Gen. Taylor reposes the 
greatest confidence in gen. D. and bas already sent 
him on two expeditions where there were strongest 
hopes of active service—to Barita and Reynosa. He 
posseases many of the highest qualifications neces- 
sary to the good soldier, and in several respects 
strongly resembles gen. Jackson, particularly in de- 
cision and prompt execution. He is an entire stranger lo 
fear, and though ardently rash, is yet cool and cal- 
culating when in dangerous positions, and never 
fails to turn every advantage to the best possible ec- 
count. 

While, to the relinquishment of all the delights of 
home, of competence and social enjoyment, they are 
toiling through dangers, privations and the incle- 
mencies of the climate, with no motive but patriot- 
ism, to protect the rights and reputation of the couh- 
try against foreign boatilities—that country should 
not be forgetful of tbeir names or services—and we 
at home should always. be ready and proud to give 
them the meed of the highest praise. This is the 
only adequate recompense of the citizen soldier, and 
it isa public duty tọ see thet it u paid. Alabama 
‘should then proudly point to gen. Desba as one of 
her contributors to the cause of the country—the 
hee pt patriot, the gallant soldier, the volunteer. 


e is in some sense, in (bis war, the Cincinnatus of] pa 


our state, and when be shall lay aside the sword and 
return to the ayocstions of peace, we are confident 
that he will not find his fellow citizens forgetful of 
his gallant conduct and patriotic devotion. 

[Mobile Daily Advertiser. 


CEREMONIES OF THE SURRENDER OF MATAMOROS. 
On the 17th of May, eight days after the defeat of 
the Mexicans, Gen’! Taylor made bis preparations 
to ross the river above the town, at the same time, 
Lieut, Col. Wilson was to advance from the side of 
Berita. Orders were given to Col. Twiggs to cross, 
when Gen. Taylor was waited on by the Mexican 
ena, empowered by General Arista, 
commander in ahief of the Mexican ſorees, to treat 
for an armistice, until the two governments finally 
settled the difficulties pending. Ibis cunning, on the 
pert of the Mexican chief, was too apparent to Gen. 
Taylor; he was aware that Matamoros was filled 
with tbe mupitions of war, and time was only wanted 
to move them off. Gen. Taylor replied promptly to 
Gen. Reguena, tbat as armistice coyld not be gran- 


+ 
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ted; he recapitulated the circumstances of the pre- 
mistico, which Genere! Ampadia 1 
m „ ‘ i declined. He 
stated thet he was reinfogoementa, 
thet he would not then suspend hostilities which he 
hed not invited nor provoked; he also said that the 
possession of oros, wes a tine qua non, “ and 
that the American troops would occupy the city, at 
the same time giving to Gen. Arista and his forces, 


leave to withdraw from the town, leaving behind the 
public property of every description. Gen. Taylor 
remarked that“ Generale Ampudia end Arista, bad 


ised that tbe wer should be conducted agrees 

aly to the usage of civilized nations, and yet the 
xiean fgroes had in the bafiles of the Sth and 9th, 
stripped: our dead eed mutilated their bodies.”~- 
General Reguese replied, that “the women (CJ) and 
rancheros did it, and that they could not be antroj- 
led.” Gen. Taylor said he would over o Ma- 
tamoros, and control such people fer them. S 


The.anewer promised by a to be delivered 
to „ e'closk, did not 
come. It aflerwasds appeared, that while the dele- 
gation was treating with Gen. Taylor, Gen. Arista 
was busy in getting out of the oy; that.even the 
promise to.give Gan, Taylor a positive angwer at 3 
o’clock, was a mere subterfuge. Gem. Arista taki 
5 the delay, -succeeded in moving m 
o military stores, securing two or three pieces 
of canaon, and with the fragment of his ares, that 
tery night, abandohed Matamoros and fied precipi- 
lately towards Monterey. At sundown, Gen. Tay- 
ler péroeiving that no word was to be sent to him, 
he repaired from Fort Brown, to join the army two 
rte cea the fort, in position for crossing.the Rie 

ra e 

Early on the morning of the 18th, the east bank 
was defended by two 18 pounders, and the three bat 
teries of our artillery; and the crossin commenced, 
Col. Twiggs ordering the bands to strike up Yankee 
Doodle. The light companies of battalions, first 
ment over, followed by the volunteer and regular 
infantry. - . N 

Lieut. Hays, of the 4th infantry, and ten soleet 
men, with Capt. Walker of the Rangers, first erosi- 
ed the river with orders to ascertain and report the 
number and position of the enemy, if near the river. 
Immediately after Lieut. Hays bad crossed, the flank 
companies of the 3d, bapa 8 maantig, were 

rown across, comma y Capt. Buchanan, and 
t. Larned. Afler these commands had cro 
Capt. Smith of the'artillery battalion, crossed with 
3 followed by Capt. Kerr's squadron 
of dragoons. After this force had crossed, y's 
artillery was dismounted and taken over in 
In the meantime, the infantry already over, had ad- 


vanced, and occupied the hedge fence covering the 
crossing, after occupying this position some two 
hours, a civil deputation from Matamoros presented 

o deputa» 


itself, requesting to see Gen. Saylor, 
tion was sent over the river, in charge of an officer, 
to meet the general who had not then crossed. Tte 
object of the deputation was to inform the command- 
ing general of the American forces, that Gen. Ari 

and the Mexican troops, had abandoned Matamoros, 
together with his sick and wounded, and wishing to 
know from Gen. Taylor, what treatment the city 


might expect from him. Gen. Tayler finding on in- 
qu 11 thet this report was true, ordered that portion 
of the American roés that bad pot crossed the rive 


er, to return to Fort Brown and cress there. Gen 
Tayior immediately despatched a staf officer to the 
prefect to demand a surrerder, and to come to him 
to confer on the subject. Gen. Taylor informed the 
prefect that the civil and religious 9 of the citi- 
zens, would be sacredly respected. 

going forward, the dragoons under Oa 
ssed below where they bad landed, raised up- 
5 the walls of Fort Paredes, “The Star Spangled 

mer.’ 

The different regiments already on the west side 
of the Rio Grande, were marched to their © 
places of encampment, without noise 8 
save when the flag of our country, was unexpectedly 
seen waving from Fort Paredes; discipline then gave 
way to feeling, and nine hearty cheers rent the sir, 
and announced the occupation of Matam by 
American troops. l 

That evening, a smell guard was established in 
Matamoros, to the peace. No troops exoept 
e na night, visited.it. The civil md 
religious rights o oltizens were guaranteed, 
. slept secure ander the — 
of the American government, a boss ever denied (9 
them by their own. e y Dars “Y 

A gloom was thrown over the brilliant events ‘of 
this day by a most unfortunate accident; Lieutenant 
Goorge Stephens, a graduate of West Point, in 1843, 
a most promising officer in the second dragoons, wag 
swept by the swift current from his horse witle - 
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croteing the river st (he bead of his command. He 
bed distinguished himself on the brilliant days of the 
Oth und 9th, and his untimely death was untversally 
lamented. His friencs, two days after he was 
‘drowned, bad the melancholy satisfaction of recov- 
‘ering his body and giving it the ceremonies of a sol- 
dier's burial. (N. O. Tropic, June 25. 
Iwrrurs ro Mextcaw trems.—Commerce on the 
Rio Grande.—This river, under the influence of 
Amefican enterprise, is assuming a very busy ap- 
arance. The steamers Frontier and Cincinnati 
Fa arrived at Matamoros, giving to the port of the 
town a lively appearance. “River fropt lots” will 
soon become vsiuable in that city, and stores will be 
erected on the water's edge. There was never but 
one steamer on the Rio Grande, we believe, before 
‘the army of occupation arrived on its banks, and that 
was owned by one of the Texas Austins, ss far beck 
ae 1827. The boat carried on a very brisk trade 
as high up the river es Comargo, in bries, tallow, 
bones, etc.; but the ranchero muteteers, who bad 
the commerce of the country in their own hands, 
“complained to the government of Mexico, and Aus- 
Ami boat wes ordered off, and ever after prohibited 
entering the Rio Grande. ‘ 


ladies.—The Republic states, thet the 
Mexicsn ladies of Matamoros are fast becoming re 
conciled to “our people,” and begin to believe that 
the Americans at least are not cannibals.’” 
This may be true, but we heard one “volunteer 
officer“ say, that he saw one Signureta living in 
Calle Independencia that looked so sweet under her 
reboza and dark eye lashes, that he felt as if he 
could “eat her up.” 3 


The “Republica de Rio Grande,” has an editorial 
drawing a comparison between the treatment of the 
English on the Sutlej, and the Americans on the Rio 

Grande. The contrast between our troops afler tbeir 

victories, and the Engbish after their triumphs, is 

certainly astonishing, aud opens a fine field for the 
speculations of the philanthrophist. 


Died.—On Sunday morning, at 6 o’clock, Captain 
Jose A. Baragan, of the Mexican army, wounded in 
the battle cn the 9th of May. Capt. Baragan was a 

brave and meritorious officer, and behaved gallanti 
on the field of battle. He waa much esteemed by 
the American officers, and received from them every 
respect and sttention. 
[Matamoros Republic of the Rie Grande. 

We had the melancholy pleasure of seeing Capt. 
Baragen, while in Matamoros. He was confined to 

his bed by wounds he received in the battle of the 

9th. He was an object of interest to the officers of 
' the army, because of his gallant bearing in the field 
of battle, and for the manner he acted while suffer- 
ing under his wounds. We heard Col. Twiggs ob- 

serve, that if he died, he should ask permission from 

headquarters to bury the brave Mexican officer with 
military honors, as a last token of admiration for his 
' virtues. These incidents are interesting, because 

they display the better side of the soldier's feelings, 
and the soldier’s heart. 


Pursuit Arista. — The day following the taking 
of Matamoros, Lieut. Cdl. Garland with all the re- 
. gular aud irregular cavalry of the army, about two 
: Hundred and fifty dragoons and rangers, started in 
ursuit of the retreating Mexicans, with orders to 
rruss their rear, and to capture prisoners and bag- 
gage. On the 22d, Col. Garland returned from his 
‘pursuit. He succee@ed in capturing. è mall rear 
rty, after a sligbt show of resistance on their part 
In which two Mexicans were killed and twenty two 
taken prisoners, two of our own troops slightly 
: wounded, one wagon with ammunition and clothing 
of an artillery company was captured. The scarci- 
ty of water, the barrenness of the country, and the 
. condition of the horses compelled Col. Garland to 
return to Matamoros, having penetrated over sixty 
miles into the enemy's country. 
„ The rotreating army of the Mexicans, under Gen. 
Arista, was but twenty four hours abead of our ca- 
valry, aud our officers stopped at the ranches where 
the enemy had the night previous. A raochero, at 
one of these stopping places, inquired with great 
simplicity of Capi. —— where the Americans were 
: going; he was told in pursuit of the retreating Mex- 
joa army. ‘‘Retreating army!” said the fellow with 
| astonishment, “why Gen. Ampudis stopped at my 
. house last aight, and said that his trogps had con- 
quered the Americans, and tha} be, was on his way 
~ to Mexico to take the news.“ The man remained 
confounded, for it was impossible, from national 
pride, for him to believe his nation had been whip- 
, ped in battle, and stiil more incomprehensible, that 
à small number of American dragoons should seri- 
ously and for porpuses of war really drive before 
them over three thousand troops. 
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FRIENDLY INTERVJEW.—The first meeting of the Two of his aids speak excellent Ehglish, and the 
gallant officers, Col. Payne, of the United States ar- general himself speaks French, so that we are ad- 


my. and the Mexicad general, Veca, after the bat-| mirably eff in this respect. Eve 


tles of the 8th and 9th of May, in which both were 
engaged, took place in the ladies’ parlor of the St. 
Charles hotel, N. Orleans. The N. O. Delta says— 

“The meeting between these two brave soldiers 
was one of cordial greeting, and a kindly interchange 
of compliments. The general expressed his regret 
to the eolonel at seeing that he was wounded, and 
indulged the hope that he would shortly recover 
from the effects of it. Tbe colonel thanked him for 
his sympathy, and congratulated him in having es- 
caped a similar infliction; he trusted that he would 
find his residence in the United States as agreeable 
as the circumstances would admit of: he assured him 
that his gallantry was appreciated by the officers of 
the U. States army, and by the citizeus of the United 
States.” 

The pleasure of this friendly greeting was greatly 
enhanced by the presence and approving smiles of a 
numerous assemblage of ladies, invited by Mrs. 
Gen. Gangs. 

Col. Paing, it will be recollected, has brought with 
him è number of military standards captured from 
the Mexicans. They are thus noticed in the Tropic: 


The trophies of the war.—Among the most inter- 
esting relics obtained in the bnitles of the 8th and 
Sth, dre the standards of the different companies and 
regiments. We spent half hour in examining these 

mps and circumstances of war with the greatest 

nterest. 


namented with the appropriate letters and symbols. 


They were inounted on staffs sharpened with iron, 


and were not only ornamental, but dangerous as of- 
fensive weapons. But the flag of the most absorbing 
interest, is that lettered 
BATALLON 
GUARDA COSTA 
DE TAMPICO. 
This magnificent and torn flag, apart from its asso- 


ciations, is remarkable for its appearance and the 


materialals of which it is formed. li is of large size 
Vit field, of tri-culored silk, green, white, and red. 


In the centre is embroidered the Mexican coat of 
arms, more beautifully than we conceived any mo- 
J | dern Penelope had power to do, even if her delicate 


fingers were over skilled at the work. The Mexican 
eagle, with its outstretched wings, fairly lay before 
us, each rustle of the flag on which it rested, causing 
the prismatic colors of the atmosphere to play over 
the brilliant ficss silk needlework as brilliantly as if 
it had been the plumage of the bird itself. Some fair 
Mexican damsel's bright eyes must have grown wea- 
ry under their Jong dark lashes, in thus delicately 
counterfeiting nature. 
cloistered nuns, il is 80 elaborate,—some holy sister- 
hood, who by ascetic life, have long attenuated fin- 
gers, and thus made more nimble, than those pos- 
sessed by the world's gazers” of their sex. The 
members of a whole convent, probably, have said 
their matins and then by turns wrought upon that 
banner, which they fondly hoped was destined to 
lead gloriously the arms of their country in every 
fight. Alas! for the fortunes of war. 

That flag, in the battle of the Palo Alto, was torn 
by our cannon shot, and now bears upon its folds the 
the shattered shreds thus rudely made; at the Reseca 
de la Palms, it waved over the bravest troops, and 
floated in the wind as long as its regiment lasted be- 
fore the terrible fire of our arms. When all was 
lost, its bearer tore it from its staff, and fled to save 
it from the stain of capture. Such, however, was 
not to be its fortune. The brave man was met by 
one of our troops, and hand to hand they fought for 
the prize,—the Mexican nerved by every feeling of 


patriotism, the American by every feeling of a sol- 


dier's ambition. The brave standard-bearer bit the 
dust, and the precious objec of his care became an 
object of curiosity in the hands of hisenemy. May 
it ever be respected among our people, as the only 
evidence existing of the once brave “Batalion de 
1 These trophies are in charge oſ Colonel 
M. M. Payne, and will be by him carried to Wash- 
ington.” 

Treatmeny or AMERIOAW PRISONERS BY THE 
Mexicans.—Capt. Hardee, who was taken prisoner 
in the capture of Thornton company, states la a 
letter to a friend in Savannah, that they were treat- 
ed with the greatest consideration and kindness.— 
Gen. Arista received the prisoners in the moat gra- 
cious manner, and sald that “his nation hed been re- 
garded as barbarous, and that he wished to prove to 
them the contrary.” Capt. Hardee said—* Lieut. 
Kaue and myself -are living with Gen. Ampudia, 
lodge in his hotel, and sit at his table. We are not 
on parole, but in company with one of the general's 
aids—go pretty much where and when we please. 


We found eighteen in all, seventeen of 
which are of tri-colored woollen or baize cloths, or- 


Perhaps it were the work of 


one sround us 
use their utmost endeavors to make our time pass 
pleasantly, and if anything could make us forget our 
captivity it would be the frank and agreeable man- 
ners and generous hospitality of Gen. Ampudia.— 
He and General Arista are both men of high tone 
and character.” These facts are highly honorable 
to the Mexicans. 


Generac Arteta, in his official accounts of the 
battles of the 8th snd 9th May, makes the following 
statement of the loss sustained by the Mexicans: 

Killed on the 8th—officers, 4; soldiers 98. Wounded 
—colonel, I; officers, 10; soldiers, 116. Missi 
soldiers, 26. Killed on the 9th—officers, 6; soldiers, 
154. Wounded—colonels, 2; majors, 2; officers, 19; 
soldiers, 205. Missing—officers, 3; soldiers, 156.— 
Total killed, 10 officers, 252 soldiers. Wounded— 
5 superior officers; 29 officers; 321 soldiers. 
—3 officers; 182 soldiers. Grand total, 802. 


Missi 


ARISTA’S OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE EVACUATION OF 


MATAMOROS, 
, Headquarters in the Rancho de la Venada, 
4 = May 18. 1846. i 
Division of the north—Commander in chief: All the 
means of subsistence of this division being consum- 
ed, its activity paralysed, and its artillery diminish- 
ed, while that of the enemy has been greatly in- 
creased in the rumber of pieces and the calibre of 
bis guns, in such a manner that, were he to open his 
fire, the city of Matamoros would be instantly des- 
troyed, to the utter ruin of national and foreign in- 
terests, l have decided to retire from it with the 
forces under my command before I find myself sum- 
moned and very likely obliged to evacuate it with 
dishonor, which l shall thus avoid; for the march is 
slow, our pieces being drawn by oxen and our mu- 
nitions in.caris. My object now is to defend the 
soil of these departments, which have been entrust- 
ed to me; and for that purpose I am going to post 
myself at those points most convenient and within 
reach of supplies, of which 1 will bereafter inform 
your highness, though your communications must 
seek me by the road of China or that of Linares.— 
The step to which I have referred bas saved the na- 
tional honor; and I communicate it to your highness 
for your iolormation, recommending you to secure 
the camp equipage, placing it in a convenient point 
aud preserving tbe 16 pounders in that city, to 
which, moreover, I will order-a reinforcement. 
MARIANO ARISTA. 
To the commandant gen’! of Tamaulipas. | 


PASSAGE OF THE ANTI-PROTECTIVE TA- 
' RIFF BILL 
BY TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The proceedings will be ſound at large in this 
uumber of the Register. 
The “Union” of the night of the 3d inst. announ- 
ces the passage of the bill under the caption of— 
“Glory enough for one day. — The revenue bill 
n 


It is with grateful hearts that we announce to the 
country the passage of the revenue tariff bill in the 
house of representatives by a vole of 114 for, to 95 
against, the bili—being a majority of 19 votes in fae 
vor of the measure which, counting the speaker, 
who can only give the casting vo:e, and three de- 
mocrats who had not paired off. unavoidably absent, 
swells the actual majority to 23 votes. The vote 
was not sectional. ‘Ibe north, the south, the east, 
and the west participated in the adoption of the 
measure. The largest vote for the bill was from the 
west. Six of the western stales—namely, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Michigan, IIlinois, and Texas, 
being unanimous for the measure, with majorities in 
its favor from Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, and Loui- 
siana. Let this fact teach moderation to the pro- 
tectionists. The great, the glorious, and growing 
west, is for free-trade. The vast region from whic 
two new states; Wisconsin and lowa, are about 
emerging, and whose entire representation under the 
census of 1850 will, at the present ratio, reach 100 
members, ts almost unanimous for free trade. The 
voice of the farmers, the voice of that grest agricul 
tural vailey of the Mississippi, cable loudly for {ree 
trade. On the same sidé will be the four additional 
new states from Texas, slave-holding and non-slave- 
holding, the new slate north of lowa and west of 
Wisconsin ard lowa—all, all will be agricultural, 
and all fur free trade. And Oregon now secured, 
and ready for peaceful settlement and emigration— 
Oregon to form at least four new statee— Oregon 
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upon the Pacilic, and inviting the commerce of Asia 
and South America—Oregon pre-eminently agricul- 
tural and commercial—she, too, will come in under 
the zlorions banner of free trade. 

- Will the pretectionists longer resist this irresisti- 
Ble phalanx? Will they learn wisdom, and permit 
the present bill to pass through the senate? Would 
they, if they could, defeat it there, and bring down 
upon them by that resistance a much more radical 
measure than the bill which has just passed the 
honse of representatives? We warn the protection. 
iets, that if the present congress resist, and this bill 
is not passed, they must expect a lower ad valorem. 
Mark what we say: nota single manufactory will be 
stopped hy this bill. A portion of the enormous 
profits of the manufacturers will be curtailed; but 
their business in the main will still be more profita- 
ble than any other pursuit in the country. Are they 
not satis‘ied with this? If not, let them expect, as 
they will richly merit, a lower ad valorem. The 
existing debt, and the Mexican war, has given rise 
to higher duties than would have been imposed ina 
state of peace; and let the protectionists be satisfied. 
For ourselves, we say, let the bill pass, and let us 
have repose. Let the whole country know upon 
what they are to rely. The bill, with a few modi- 
fleations, is essentially that of the secretary of the 
treasury. Me. Walker embarked in a new path, in 
which no previous secretary had dared to precede 
him. He recommended: first, the abolition of all 
specific duties and all minimums, and the exclusive ad 
valorem system. 2d. He recommended that no duty 
be imposed on any article above that lowest rate 
which would yield the largest amount of revenue; 
and 3d. The warehousing system and all have been 
adopted. The great constitutional! principle has been 
indicated in the passage, by the house, of a bill for 
revenue as its object, and not for protection. All the 
duties upon the necessaries of life have been greatly 
diminished, whilst luxuries are made to bear a much 
larger proportion of revenue. It was due to justice 
to slate that the largest vote for the bill came from the 
west; but the south nobly sustained their long-cher-. 
isbed principles. Virginia, the great founder of the 
democratic faith, was unanimous, save one, (14 out 
of 15 representatives,) m favor of the measure.— 
South Carolina, so renowned for couraze and intel- 
lect, was absolutely unanimous. All the democrats 
of Georgia and North Carolina were true to their 
great cause.e One—we believe but one—whig vote 
was given for the bill. The man who had the moral 
courage to give that vote was the upright and able 
whig member from Alabama, Mr. Hilliard. The 
democracy of New York covered themselves with 
glory in the support of the measure. 

From Pennsylvania, so distinguished in support of 
the war of 76, and 1812, and so ever ready to pour 
out the life-blood of her sons in defence of the coun- 
try—so devoted to the Union--so true to the demo- 
cratic faith on all other questions but the tariff, there 
was but a single vote for this great measure—and 
that came from the bold and fearless, the truly able 
and eloquent Wilmot. Let him wait but a year, to 
see the operation of this bill defeat all the predic- 
tions of his opponents, and his vote, thougb now 
alone, will be the vote of Pennsylvania. It is a sin- 

e gular coincidence, that Mr. Wiimot, the only Penn- 
sylvanian who vated for the bill, is a native of, the 
dame town and county of that state as Mr. Walker. 

The following states, ten iu nymber, were unani- 
mous in favor of the bill: New Hampshire, South 
Curolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, II- 
linois, Missouri, Michigan, and Arkansas, (absent on 
the final vote.) A majority of the votes of the fol- 
lowing states were for the bill: the above ten states, 
and in addition, Maine, (the star of the east, unani- 
. mous save one,) Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, (unanimous, save one, unseduced by su- 
ger and molasses, ) Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee—in alle 
eighteen states for the bill; New York equally di- 
vided. Six states were unanimous against the bill, 
and a majority in three more against it—in all, nine 


e 


tates. 

The bill will produce twenty-eight millions of net 
re veuue. 

On Monday next, we understand that the grüdusi- 
ing bill will come up, when we hope that great moa- 
sure will pass by acclamation. Ii is important, with 
the view of increasing the revenue, by bringing into 
markets lands that will not sell at the present, and 
alili more important to prevent the depression of the 
wages. of labor by offering homes to the laboring 
poor at jow prices. 


Where so many made able speeches for the bill, it 
would be invidious to distinguish; bul we cannot for- 
bear to mention the able argument of the chairman 
of the committee of ways aud means, Mr. McKay. 
He hes borne the brunt of the labor of the day. He 
has worked for the great cause by day and by night; 
‘and to bim let all honor be paid, as it is due. 
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This bill will speak for iue lf; and, in fact, 
we have no time to analyze its provisions. Let us 
state, however, às its proud and distingnished cha- 
raeteristio, that it is a revenue bill, founded on the ad 
valorem principle, and that it totally repudiates the 
minimum principle, and all specific dulies. We can also 
state, in the general, from the best authority, that it 
reduces the duties on colfons, on an average of all its 
varieties, and abolishing all its minimum principles, 
at least 50 per cent., and on woollens the reduction is 
at leat 10 per cent., and so on with other articles. 

When we entered the hall to-day, about I o'clock, 
we found the house deciding upon the different amend- 
ments which had been made yesterday in committee 
of the whole. They were upon the salt tex. The 
effort was making by the whigs, &c., to place salt 
upon the free list, with a view of confirming the 
amendment of the committee of the whole, which 
had abolished the bounty on the fisheries. The cal- 
culation of the whigs was, that if salt was made free, 
and the fishing bounties abolished, the former might 
lose some of the democratic votes froin New York, 
and the latter might lose the 7 democratic votes of 
Maine —and thus the whole bill might be defeated. 
This seemed-to be the gist of the matter—and upon 
these questions the whole struggle seemed to turn. 
The result appeared to be uncertain. 


During the voting on the tariff, the ycas and nays 
were taken five times on the duty on salt. Many of 
the democratic party were so situated, that it wes 
impossible for them to vote their real sentiments in 
face of an opposing party who aought all the while 
to e.nbarrass and encumber the bill with amend- 
ments, which would forces some few of the demo 
crats to vole down the whole bill. Great praise ıs 
due to those of the democratic party whonobly came 
forward, sacrificed their peculiar tenets for the good 
of the whole, and in a proper spirit of compromise, 
so effectually aided in securing the passage of this 
great meusure of reform, and justice, and equality. 
And in what manner, we ask, can the whigs, who 
are so clamorous for the protection of every branch 
of industry, justify themselves in taking from salt 
manufacturers all protection and all advantages, 
either direct or incidental, by virtue of the tariff 
bills? 


At length, however, after five votes on the salt 
question, it was determined not to place it the 
free list—and the result is this: That by the bill, the 
salt from 8 cents per bushel, under the present law, 
equivalent to from 100 to 150 per cent ad valorem, 
is to be reduced ta 20 per cent. ad valorem. From 
the moment of announcing this vote, which was car- 
ried by 2 majority, the friends of the bill went on 
conquering and to conquer. 

The amendment from the committee of the whole 
for abolishing the fish bounties was rejected. No 
serious Opposition was subsequently made to any of 
other amendments of the committee of the whole; 
and finally, after going throygh the amendments to 
Lhe bill, the question was taken on engrossing it, and 
carried, on yeas and nays, by a majority of 19. The 
motion on reconsideration was then made and re- 
Jected by a triumphant majority, without calling the 
yeas and.nays. ‘The house immediately adjourned 
over till Monday next, to give the members an op- 
portunity of celebrating the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence. 

We shall not paint the scene. Jt was full of the 
most intense interest, but divested of all violence 
aud angry passions, and conducted with as much or- 
der as was to have been expected from the import- 
ance of the subject, the profound feeling it excited, 
the number of members, and the crowd of symps- 
thizing spectators. lt was a spectacle, upon tbe 
whole, which we could not willingly have missed, 
and which impressed us with more than usual re- 
spect for the dignity and imposing character of the 
house of representatives, 


We are sure that it is unnecessary for us to de- 
scribe the profound interest with which we witnessed 


| these proceedings, and the joy with whien we hailed 


the result. We consider ii the triumph of the great 
and glorious principles of the age itself. It is one 
which we have sought for years past to accomplish. 
The bill is now before the senate. We cannot, will 
not, doubt its success before that illustrious body.— 
When that work is achieved, we shall hail it as one 
of the greatest triumphs of the age. 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 


House or Reracsz rhs, Seen Tnonspar, Jury 2, 
1846. lu eommiitee of whole, Mr. Coss, in the 
chair. 

The hour at which the heuse. hed decided that de- 
bate on the bill should cease, arrived. Seventy-three 
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members had made speeches on the bill, and about 
forty more, it is stated, were very snxious to speak 
on it. The committee proceeded to vote. ; 

The frst section of the bill enacts, that from ond 
after the let Dec. 1846, the following rates instead 
of the duties heretofore imposed on articles imported 
from foreign countries, shall be imposed, viz: 

On goods, wal es, and merchandise mentioned 

In schedule = a au of 75 per cent. ad valorum. . 

+ : 0 j + 


do 30 do do 
do C, do 25 de do 
do D, do 20 do do 
do E, do 15 do do 
do F, do 10 do do 
do G, do 5 de do 


On motion of Mr. Me Kay, the duty imposed on ar- 
ticles enumerated in schedule A, was inereased so as 
to subject them to 100 per cent., instead of seventy- 
five. 

Wines,—Mr. Tibbalis meved te amend the bill by 
placing wines of all kinds, and all imitations of 
wines, in schedule A, so as to subject them to the 
duty of 100 per cent., instead of the lower duties 
whieh the bill imposes on them. The motion wes 
negotived, ayes 55, neys 88. 

Silks. —Mr. Tibbatls moved (o insert in the bill, be- 
tween schedule A and B, the- ſollo wing. On silks 
unmanufactured, and manufactures, of which silk is 
the chief component part.” Negatived without a 
count. 

Me. McKay moved to amend the bill by inserting a 
new schedule, to come in as schedule J, imposing a 
duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem on Alabaster and 
spar ornaments, almonds, anchovies, sardines, and all 
other fish preserved in vil; camphor refined, cassia, 
cloves; composition tops for tables or other articles 
of furniture; comfits, sweetmeats, or fruit preserved 
in sugar, brandy, or molasses; currants, dates, figs; 
ginger root, dried or green; glass, cut; mace; manu- 
factures of cedar wood, granaditla, ebony, mshoga- 
ny, rosewood, and satin wood; nutmegs, pimento, 
prepared vegetables, meats, poultry, and game, seale 
ed or enclosed in cans or otherwise; prunes, raisins; 
scagliola tops for tables or other articles of furniture; 
cigars, snuff, paper cigars, and all other manufac- 
tures of tobacco; wines, Burgundy, champaigne, 
claret, Madeira, port, sherry, and all other wines, 
and imitations of wines,” i 

Mr. Sehenck inquired if it would be in order to 
move to strike out 40,“ and insert “54 40 (A 
laugh.) i 

Mr. Wood moved to strike out 10, and insert 
50. Negatived. 

The amendment offered by Me. MeKay, for levying 
a duty of 40 per cent., was then adopted-~and the 
question recucred on tho schedule. 

Mr. Tibbntis proposed to include “unmanufactured 
silka, and manufactures of which silk is the chief 
component part“ under this schedule. Negatived, 
ayes 43, noys 86. 

fron.— Mr. Preson King moved to include in this 
schedule, iron in bars, blodme, bolts, loops, pigs, 
rode, slabs, or other form, net otherwise provided 
for, castings of iron, old or tcraps of iron, vessels of 
cast iron.“ Motion rejedied. 

Mr. Tibbatts moved to insert in this schedule the 
following: Hemp and woei unmanufactured; Ma- 
nilla, sup, and other hemp of adia; jute, Saal grass; 
coir used for cordage; codidls, or tow of hemp; 
cables, twine, cordage, yarn, snd pack thread, tarred 
or untarred; seines, cotton bagging, gunny cloth, sail 
duck, Russia sheeting, linens, aod grass cloth; flaxe 
seed, hempseed, linseed, and rapeseed. This was 
negalived- 

r. P. King moved to include in this schedule the 
following: “Ci:thing ready-made and wearing ap- 
pare! of every description, of whatever material com- 
posed, made up, or manufactured, wholly or in part 
by 5 tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer.“ Negar 
lived. 


The question was then put on Mr. McKay's sche- 
dule J, und it was carried—ayes 101, noes 74. 

Schedule B. Mr. Brinkerhof moved to strike out 
“30,” aud insert “35 per cent. ad valorem”—to pay- 
able under this schedule. Negatived. 

The articles heretofore included in B, but now in- 
serted in schedule 1, were strieken out of B, and so 
in ee to the several schedules in which they oc | 
curred. 


Mr. Thompson, of Pa., moved to strike out of sche- 
dule B, „iron, in bars, blooms, bolts, loops, pigs, 
rods, slabs, or other form, not etherwise provided 
for; castings of iron, vessels of cast iron, old scrap 

| iron; Japanued ware of ull kinds, not otherwise pro- 
vided for.” Negatived, ayes 47, nays 83. 

Mr. Me Crate moved to strike out “molasses,” with 
a view of including that article under a lower duty. 
Negatived. 

Mr. Hamlin moved to add after words “salmon pre- 
served” the words or fresh.” Negatived. l 
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Mr. JicKay moved te: include in sebedule B, the. 
following: “Ale, beer, and porter, in casks or bot - 
tles; corks, earthen, china, and stepeware, and all 
other wares: compesed of earthy and minera! sub- 
stances, not otherwise provided for; fire-crackers; 
flats, braids, plaits, spartom end willow squares, used 
for mak ing hats or bonnets, glass tumblers, plain, 
moulded or pressed, not eut or painted; hats end 
bonnets for men, women, and chil „ composed of 
straw, satin-straw, chip, grass, palm - leaf, willow, or 
any other vegetable substaned, or of hair, whale- 
bone, or other meterial, not otherwise provided for; 
hemp vomanufactured; nuts not other provided for; 
ochres and ochrey earthe, used in the eomposition of 
painters’ eolors, whether dry or ground in oil; olive 
oil in casks: other thea salad oil, potatoes, sewing 
stiks in the gum or purified, shoes com wholly 
of Indie-rubber, silk twist and twist composed of silk 
and mohair, tobaceo unmanuſactured, twines snd 
pedwthread of whatever material composed, vinegar, 
firewood and wood anmanufactured: not otherwise 
provided for, wool unmanefeetured.” l 

Me. Gordon moved to add to the item, by adding in 
respest to wool, these words: “according to its value 
at the port of entry in the United States.” This was 
negativeh: 1: - i - 

Mr. Hough moved to inolude in the amendment, 
‘tjankets of all kinds.” Negatived. | 

n Mr. Fibbatts moved to include cotton begging." — 
Negatived. 

„Me. Rathbun moved to add “woollen and worsted 
yarn.” Negatived. | 

Mr. Rathbun moved to add “flaxseed, hempseed, 


_ linseed, and rapeseed.” Negatived. 
Mr. Tibbetts 


` @rawn,;crown, or cylinder.” Nega 


— 


; moved to add “hemp and flax unma- 

nuſactured, codilla, or tow of femp or flax, manu- 
factures of which hemp or flax shall be the compo- 
nent material of chief value.” Negatived. 

Mr. Williams moved to add a proviso in relation to 
fish. Negatived. 

Mr. moved to add “raw hides and skins 
of. all kinds, whether dried, salted, or pickled, not 
otherwise provided for.” Negatived. 

Mr. Foster to add “salt.” Negativaed. 

bin Simpson moved to strike out “hemp.” Nega- 
tired. = 
. Mr. Hengerford moved to add “cables or cordage, 
tarred or untarred.” Negatived. a 

Mr. Hungerford moved to add “baizes, bockings, 
@annels, bnd floor-elotks, of whatever material com- 
posed, not otherwise provided for.” Negatived. 

Mr. Hungerford moved to add “paper hanging and 
papar for screens or fire boards.” Negatived. 
. Mr. Hungerford moved to add Polis 

tived. 
Mr. McKay's amendment, to add to schedule B, 
was then agreed to. 
Schedule C. Mr. B 
“25” and. insert „30 per cent.” : as the rate of duty 
under this schedule. Negative. ; 

Mr. Murmann moved ta add to thie schedule “raw 
hides and skins of all kinds, whether died, salted, or 
pickled, net otherwise provided for.” Negatived. 
Mr. Hungerford moved tò add ‘{velvet in the piece, 
composed of cotton and silk, but of which cotton is 
the component material of chief value.“ Negatiyed. 

Mr. Hamlin moved to add “fish, foreign, whether 
fresh, smoked, salted, dried, or pickled, not other- 
wise provided fop.” Negatived. Bl 

Mr. McKay moved to add to schedule C the fol- 
lowing: “Borax or tinckal, Burgundy pitch, calomel 
snd all other mercurial preparations; camphor crude, 
feather beds. feathers for beds, and downs of all 
kinds; floss silks, grasscloth, bair-cloth, hair-seating, 
and all other manufactures of hair not otherwise 
provided for; jute, sisal grass, coir, and other vege- 
table substances Unmanufactured, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; matting, Chinese, and other floor matting 
and mats made of flags, jute or grass; roofing slates.” 
This additien was agreed ta. 

Schedule D Duty 20 per cent. ad valorem. Mr. 
J. R. Ingersoll moved to strike out the following: 
„Acids —aàcetic, acetous, boracic, chromic, citric, 
muriatic, white and yellow, nitric, pyroligneous, and 
tartaric, and all other acids of every description 
used for chemical or medical purposes, or for manu- 


glass, 


moved to strike out 


. facturing, or in the fine arts, not otherwise provided 


for.“ Negatived. 
Mr. Hough moved to strike out “boards, planks.” 
Negatived. i 
he item of “fureign fish, whether smoked, salt- 
ed,” &a. was, on motion of Mr. Hamlin amended by 
inserting the word fresh before the worded “smoked.” 
Mr. Wm. W. Campbell moved to strike out hair 
cloth, hair-seating, and all other manulactures of 
‘hair, not otherwise ided for,” with a view to 
transfer it to another schedule with another rate of 
duty. Negatived. 
Mr. 
apples. 


Negatived. . 


Holmes, of S. C., moved to strike out pine- | 


Mr. Norris moved to strike out galt.“ Carried 
ayes 90, noes 60. i 

Mr. Wi moved to add to the schedule “raw 
hides and skins of all kinds, whether dried, salted, or 
pickled, not otherwise provided for.” Negatived— 
ayes 63, noes 86. 

Mr. Iſe Kay moved to add to schedule D the fol- 
lowing: “Angore, Thibet, and other goats hair or 
mohair, unmanufactured; cedar wood, ebony, grana- 
dilla, mahogany, rosewood, aud satin wood, unmanu- 
factured; cream of tartar, extract of Indigo, extract 
and decoctions of Jogwood and other dye-woods not 
otherwise provided for; extract of madder, flaxseed, 
green turtle, gunny cloth, bronze liquor, iron liquor, 
jac spirits, manna, marble in the rough, slab, or 
block, unmanuſactured; Dutch and bronze metal, in 
leaf; needles of all kinds, for sew we: darning, or 
knitting; ozier or willow, prepared for basket ma- 
kere’ use; paving stones, paving and roofing tiles 
and bricks; plaster of Paria, when ground; quick- 
silver, saffron aud saffron cake, sepia; steel, all than 
otherwise provided for.” 

Mr. Hough moved to add “linseed and rapeseed.” 
Neogatived. ; , 

Mr. McKay's addition to schedule D was then 
agreed to. : 

Schedule E. Duty of fifteen per cent , ad valorem.— 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll moved to strike out “Peruvian 
bark.” Negatived. 

The item of steel was amended? so as to read “‘stee] 
in bars, cast, shear, or German,” striking out*‘plates 
or sheets.“ 


Mr. Fries moved to insert alt“ in this schedule, 


80 a to subject it to a duty of 15 percent. Nega- 
lived. 

Mr. Me Ray moved to add to schedule E the fol- 
lowing: “Brimstone, crude in bulk; cork-tree bark, 
unmanufactured; silk, raw, not more advanced in 
manufacture than singles, tram, and thrown, or or- 
ganzine; terne tin plates, tin foil, tin in plates or 
sheels, tin plates galvanized, not otherwise provided 
for.” Agreed to. 

Mr. Wilmot moved to add’ “raw hides and skins 
of all kinds, whether dried, salted, or pickled, not 
otherwise provided for.” Negatived — ayes 64, 
noes 8]. - l 

Schedule F. Duty 10 per cent. ad valorem. Mr. J. 
R. Ingersoll! moved tò strike out the item “books 
printed, magazines, pamphlets, periodicals, and illus- 
trated newspapers, bound or unbound, not otherwise 
provided for.” This was negatived. He then mov- 
ed to add to the item the following. “Provided, That 
books printed in Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and German, 
reports of legislative ‘committees appointed under 
foreign governments, polyglots, lexicons, and dic- 
tionaries, maps and charts, and all books that have 


been printed mere than forty years shall be admitted |- 


free of duty.” This was also negatived. 

Mr. Wm. W. l moved to add to the item 
the ſollowing: Except when imported fur libraries 
and other institutions for the promotion of learning.” 
Negatived. i 

Mr. McKay moved to add to schedule F: “Barilla, 
bleaching powders or chloride of lime; burr stones, 
wrought or unwrought; cochineal; gum Arabic, gum 
Senegal, gum Tragacanth, gum Barbary, gum East 
India, gum Jedda; gum substitute or burnt starch, 
Indigo, kelp, patron, terra Japonica or catechu.”— 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Farran moved to add to this addition to-sche- 
dule F as -follows: “Raw hides and skins, of all 
kinds, whether dried, salted, or pickled, not other- 
wise provided for.” Negatived—ayes 76, noes 82. 

Mr. Fries moved to add “salt.” Negatived. 

Schedule G. Duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem. Mr. 
Thurman moved to strike out raw hides and skins, 
of all kinds, whether dried, salted, or pickled,” with 
a view to make them pay another rate of duty, Ne- 
galived. 


Mr. McKay move to add to schedule G the follow- 
ing: “Argol oc crude tartar; berries, nuts, and vege- 
tables used exclusively in dying or in composing 
dyes, but no article shall be classed as such that has 
undergone any manufacture; Brazil wood, and all 
other dye-wood in sticks; ivory, unmanufactured; 
ivory nuts, or vegetable ivory, madder root, nut galls, 
mother of pearl; lasting, suitable for shoes, boots, 
bootees, or buttons, exclusively; manufactures of 
mohair cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures of 
cloth suitable for the manufacture of shoes, boots, 
bootees, or buttons, exolusively. “ 

This addition to schedule G was agreed to. Ayes 
89, noes 71. 


Schedule H. Free list. The second section of the bill 
enacts, “That from and after the first day of Decem- 
ber next the goods, wa and merchandise men- 
tioned in schedule H sha exempt from duty. 

Mr. W. W. Campbell moved to insert in the sche- 
dule the following: ‘“Beoks, maps, charts, manu- 


soripis, periodicals, megazines, or nowspapersa, bound 


————————————= ———————__—__—__ 
or unbound, when imported for literary-and other 


-dent, who shall forthwith announce the 
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5 for the promotion of learning.“ Nega-. 
tired. 

Mr. Tibbatts moved to strike out from the free list, 
these words: Coffee and tea, when imported direct 
from the place of their growth or production ia, 
American vessels, or in foreign vessels entitled by. 
reciprocal treaties to be exempt from discriminating. 
duties, tonnage, or other charges,“ and to insert the 
following: “Salt, coffee, and tea, when imported in 
American vessels, or in foreign vessels entitled by re- 
ciprocal treaties lo be exempt from discriminating. 
duties, tonnage, or other charges.” 

Mr. Schenck moved to amend Mr. Tibbait's amend- 
ment, by striking out all after “tea.” Nogatived. 

a Clarke moved to strike out “and tea.” Negas, 
lived. 

Mr. Jenkins moved to strike out “salt.” Negatived. 

Mr. Rathbun moved to add to the amendment au- 
gar and molasses.” Negatived. | 

r. Tibbatis“ amendment was then negatived.— 
Ayes 69, noes 75. 

Mr. Norris moved to insert the word salt bee 
tween the words coffee“ and “tea,” 0 as to make 
the item read “coffee, salt, and tea.“ Agreed to 
Ayes 101, noes 65. l 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll moved to strike out the proviso 
at the close of schedule H. Negatived. ; 

The committee having passed through the severaj 
5 of articles subjected to the various rates of 

uties— — 
The third section next came under consideration, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That ffom and 
afier the first day of December next there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, on all goods, wares, 
merchandize imported from foreign countries, 4 
not specially provided for in this act, a duty of twen- 
ty pa cent. ad valorem. 

o amendment was proposed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if it shall 
happen, in any future fiscal year, that the revenue 
shall not be sufficient to defray the expenditures ree 
quired for that year, a duty of ten per centum ad var 
lorem shall be levied, collected, and paid on tea and 
coffee, to take effect after the first quarter of the en- 
suing yea; and it shall be the duty of the secreta 
of the treasury to report such deficiency to the presi» 
same by proc- 
lamation, and direct that the aforesaid dut col; 
lected as above provided. 4 i 

Mr. Andrew Johnson moved to strike out the said 
fourth section, and to insert another in its place. 
Negati ved. 

Mr. Hough moved to add to the section a provision 
subjecting salt to a duly of six and a quarter cents 
per bushel of fifty-six pounds. It was negatived. " 

Mr. Me Kay moved to strike out the fourth section, 
and to insert the following: 

And be it further enacted, That in all cases in which 
the invoice or entry shall not contain the weight, 
quantity, or measure of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize, now weighed or measured or gauged, the samp 
shall be weighed, gauged, or measured at the ex- 
pense of the owner, agent, or consignee. 

The motion was agreed to. Ayes 97, noes 79. 

And so the duty of ten per centum ad valorem ep 
tea and coffee was stricken out. ce 


Drawback on salted fish. 

Seo. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the Arst day of Deoember next, iu lieu of the 
bounty heretofore authorized by law to be paid on 
the (ation of pickied fish of the Tisheries of the 
United States, there shall be allowed, on the expor- 
tation thereof, if cured with foreign salt, a drawback 
equal in amount to the duty paid on the salt, and ap 
more, to be ascertained under such lations as 
may be prescribed by the secretary of the treasury. 
Me. Hoge moved to strike out all after ‘December 
xt,“ and to insert a provision to repeal all laws 
allowing bounty or drawbaek on fishing veseels, or 
salted fish exported. Carried. Ayes 103, noes 77. 


Goods in ic stores, , 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all goods, 
wares, and merchandize imported after the passage 
of this act, and which may be in the public stores on 
the oond day of December next, shall be subject 
to no other duty upon the entry thereof than if the 
same were imported respectively after that day. 
No amendment was proposed. 
East India goods in store. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the twelfth 
sectiun of an act entitled An act to provide revenge 
from imports, and to change and modify existing 
laws imposing duties on imports and for other purpe- 
ses,” approved August 30, 1842, shall be and the 
same is hereby so far modified, that all goode im- 
ported from this side the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn may remain in the public stores for the 
space ot one hundred and fifty days, instead of the 
term of sixty days prescribed in the said section; and 


`» 
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that all goods imported from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope or Cape Horn may remain in the public 
stores one hundred and oighty days, instead of the 
term of ninety days prescribed in the said section: 
Provided, That the time of the payment of duties on 
all such goods, whether the same or any portion 
thereof be sold for the parmani of such duties or 
not, interest at the rate of six per centum per annum 
upon the duties payable from the time of the impor- 
tation thereof to the time of payment shall also 


t 


No amendment being proposed: the bill was gone 
through with. i ct 
Me. Foster then proposed the following new section: 
And be it further enacted, That if, at the end of the 
firet year from the time this act goes into effect, there 
shall not be realized under its provisions, an amount 
of revenue equal to that produced during the fiscal 
Zoe ending lst July, 1846, under the act approved 
i August, 1842, entitled “Ad act to provide reve- 
nue from imports, and to change and modify exist- 


be paid as a part of the duties chargeable upon such ing lawa imposing duties on imports, and for other 
goods. ` f purposes,” that then this act shall, from and after 
Mr. McKay moved to strike out the proviso.— the expiration of the first year after it goes into ef- 


fect, be inoperative and void, and the duties on im! 
ports shali thereafter be levied and collected in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the said act approv- 
ed 30th August, 1842; and the said act, approved 
30th August. 1842, shall thereafter be revived and 
continued in force as fully and effectually as if this 
act had not passed; a:d it shall be the duty of the 
president of the United States so to declare by proc. 


Agreed to. | 

Mr. McClelland moved to amend the section by 

striking out “one hundred and fifty days“ and ‘tone 
„ hundred and eighty days,” and insert “three years“ 
in each place. Negatived. 

Mr. McKay moved to strike out ‘‘one hundred and 
fifty days” and “one hundred and eighty days,” and 
insert “one year” in each place. Agreed to. Ayes f 
90, noes 83. lamation. (Negatived. Ayes 38, noes not counted.) 

Ascertain the value of goods. Mr. Brodhead moved the following additional sec- 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be | tion: 2 E l 
lawful for the owner, consignee, or agents of imports Sec. 12. And be it Further enacted, That from and 
which have been actually purchased, on entry of the | after the first das of January next, sugar of all kinds, 
game, to make such addition in the entry to the cost syrup of sugar, and molasses, shall be transferred to 
ar value given in the invoice, as in his opinion may schedule H, (the free list.) Negatived. Ayes 89, 
raise the same to the true market value of such im- 2088 93. Eg T 
ports in the principal markets of the country whence Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, moved an additional 
the importation shall have been made, or in which section. „ 
the goods imported shall have been originally manu- It was twenty minutes past 6 o'clock, and as it 
factured or produced, as the case may be; and to add | was evident the committee could not go through the 
thereto all costs and charges which, under existing | dill this evening, the committee rose, and the house 
laws, would form part of the true value at the port | adjourned. 
where thé same may be entered, upon which the 
duties should be assessed, And it shall be the duty 
of the collector within whose district the same may 
be imported or entered to cause the dutiable value of 
such imports to be appraised, estimated, and ascer- 
tained in accordance with the 5 of existing 
laws; and if the appraised value thereof shall ex- 
ceed by ten per centum or more the value so declar- 
ed on the entry, then, in addition to the duties im- 

sed by law on the same, there shall be levied, col- 

ected, and paid a duty of twenty per centum ad va- 
lorem on such appraised value: Pravided, neverthe- 
° ess, That under no circumstances shall the duty be 
gssessed upon an amount less than the invoice value; 
any law of congress to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. (No amendment wes proposed.) 
, . Goods undervalued to be gold. 
„rc. 9. And be it further enacted, That if, upon the 
examinetion of any parcel; package, or quantity of 
goods, of which entry has been made, the appraisers 
of’ the United States shalt be of the opinion that the 
same are undervalued by the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent, with the intention of defrauding the 
revenue of the Unitea States, it shall be lawſul for 
the collector within whose district the same way be 
entered, the sanction of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry first being obtained, if in his opinion the seme 
shall be advisable, to take such goods for the use of 
the United States. And such collector shall cause 
such goods to be sold at public auction, withio twen- 
ty days from the time of taking the same, inthe man- 
ner prescribed by law fon the sale of unclaimed 
goods; and the proceeds of such sale stiall be placed 
Forthwith into the treasury of the United States; and 
such collector is hereby authorized to pay out of the 
accruimg revenue to the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agen! of the goods so taken, the value thereof as 
declared in the entry, and five per centum upon such 
amount in addition thereto; a fed said 3 
all render to the secretary of the treasury, wit A n 
bis accounts of the e a statement showing | other material shell be 1 valued, and ap- 
the amount of moneys so paid, the amount of duties | praised as if the same 3 ean a unmixed, and no 
chargeable on the goods so tsken, and the amount of allowance shall be made or any diminution in price 
proceeds paid into the treasury; and this section in consequence of a mixture of dirt or other material; 


: } and in all cases in which wool of various kinds or 
91 1 9 5 e qualities shall be found in the same bale or package 


Mr. un moved to strike out “five per centum” | OF in bulk, the duty shall be levied on the whole at 


i i i 10 _»| the appraised value of the best kind of said wool in 
e meen and to insert twenty per centum said LAA e 
i s of customs to be sworn. 


Mr. Rathdun, moved the following acditional sec- 
Sec. 10. Ind be it further enacted, That the depu- tion: ; 7 

ties ofeany * officer, or surveyor, and And be it further enacted; That no officer or other 

the clerks employed by any collector, naval officer, person connected with the navy of the United States 

surveyor, or appraiser, who are not by existing laws | shail, under any pretence, import in any ship or ves- 

required to be sworn, shall, before entering upon sel of the United States any goods, wares, or mer- 

their respective duties, or, if already employers be- | chandise liable to the payment of any duty. Agreed 


3 A f to. 
fore continuing in the discharge thereo!, take zin. Mr. Poster moved the following additional séc- 


subscribe an es or afBrmation 1 te sa 3 
ntig to perform such duties, and to use their best : F : : 
3 to prevent and detect frauds upon the re- Pisin te Menn 1 eae 1 a 
> whi t -|rived from the im 
¢enue of thé United States; which oath or afirma amount to the sum of $26,000,000 at the 1 
df the first year from its passage, the duty on the 


tion shall be 5 by Bollea of the 
2 . i e o 

pert or district where the a puties or clerks may ports menitoned in the dok * 

be raised as follows, te wit in sohedete A, 20 per 


FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1846. 
The question recurred on the section proposed by 
Mr. Chapman to be added to the bill, as follows: 
And be it further enacted, That this dill shall not 
take effect as to the contemplated duties on the arti - 


ahali the duties therein specified be levied or eolleet- 
ed on such articles until there shall be a correspond- 


until the duties levied and collected upon the said ar- 
ticle of tobacco, the growth of.the United States, by 
the authority of the government of Great Bri- 
tain, shall not exceed the duties herein specified upon 


country. : 
This section was rejected. Ayes 67, noes 8]. 
Mr. Jones, of Georgia, moved the fullowing addi- 
tional section: 7 


son who shall import goods or any other article into 
the United States shall deliver to the collector du- 
plicate invoices of all articles imported by him or 
them; and, after: (he same have been examined and 


shall endorse his name on each of them and have the 
seal of his office offixed thereto; one of which he 
shall deliver to the importer or importers, and the 
other shall be deposited. in the office of the collector, 
subject to the examination of any and all persons, 
and on application of any person, a copy of the 
same duly certified shall be furnished to said person 
proposing to purchase any of said articles upon their 
paying the reasonable expense of copying the same. 

egatived. 

Mr. Gordon moved to add to the section the follow- 


employed, and shall be ofa form to be prescrib- 
ed by the secretary of the treasury. i 


trade,” to reduee the now 9 
o 


dependence of the 


Great Britain,” - 


cles which are the products of Great Britain, nor 


ing reduction of duties by the government of Great 
Britain upon the article of tobaeco, the growth of 
the United States, imported into Great Britain; and 


the several articles which are the product of that 
And be il further enacted, That all and every per- 


ascertained to be fair and genuine, the collector 


ing: 
Cond provided, That all wool mixed with dirt or- 


cent.; in schedule B. 15 per certt:; m schedule C. 10 
per cent.; in schedule D, 5 per cent. Rejected wu 
out a count. - o’ 


Mr. Andrew. Stewart moved to amend the Uthe so“ 


as to meake it rørd: ' 


“A BILL. to reduce the duties on the luxuries of | 


the rich, and increase them on the necessaries of the 
poor; to bankrupt the treasury; strike down Ameri- 
can farmers, mechanics, and workingmen, to make! 


way for the products of foreign agriculture and 
foreign labor; to destroy American compelifion, and 


thereby establish a foreign manepoly in the American : 


markets; and, by adopting the deat er of “free 
abor of this: 
country to the degraded level of the pauper labor of- 
Europe; and, finally, to destroy the property and ine 
nited States, and again reduced. 
them to the condition of colenies and dependencies of 


The Chair stated thet tt wai not in order to consi- 


der the title until the bill had been disposed of. 


Mir. Stewart demanded that his proposition be read. 

The chairman said it wus not ie order to read a- 
paper proposed out of order. 

From this Mr. Slewart.eppealed. : 7 

And the decision of the Chair was sustained by the: 
vote of the committee. -~ 8 2 

‘WR. HUNQERFORD'S BILL. 

Mr. Hungerford now moved to strike out the whole. 
bill reported by Mr. McKay from the committee of 
ways and means, Sind to substitute the bill introduced 
by him on the 15th of June. The substitute was 
taken up by clauses. l 

Mr. Tibbatts moved an amendment so as to make 
cotton bagging made of flax or hemp, subject to a duty, 
of 4 cents per square yard. Negutived. He renew-. 
ed the amendment at 3} oh per square yard.. Ne- 
gatived. He then moved that cotton bagging of 
other material than hemp or flax be subject to a duty 
4 cents per square yard. Negatived. He then mov- 
ed to strike out 20 per cent ad valorem as the duty 
on the manufactures of linen or hemp, or which they 
shall be the competent material of chief value, and 
to insert 30 per cent. Negatived. 

Mr., Tidbatts moved to change the duty orraw silk’ 
from 10 per cent. to 30 per cent. Negatived. 

Mr. Tibbatis moved to change the duty on unman- 
. hemp from $35 per ton to $40 per ton. Ne- 
gatived. 7 

Mr. Thurmen moved to change the duty on unman- 
ufactured hemp from 635 per ton to 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. Negatived. 

. Mr. Boyd moved to change the dut 
factured hemp from $35 per ton to 
valorem. Negatived. a 

Mr. Starkweather moved to striko out 35 
ton,” so as to leave unmanufactured hemp ata duty 
of fifteen per cent. ad valorem. Negatived—Ayes 
63, noes 74. 

Bs 1 ace to change the duly on flax and 
illa from 15 cent. ad vhlorem to r 
ton.” N seated. ads 

Mr. Tibbatts moved to change the duty on Manilla, 
sun, and other hemps of India, from $15 per ton to 
$25 per ton. Negatived. 6 

Mr. Foster moved to increase the duty on ready 
made clothing, fur caps, and all other manufactures 
of fur, from 30 per cent, to 50 per cent. ad valorem: 
Negatlved. e i 

Mr. Foster moved to increase the duty on umbrel- 
las, parasols, &o. ſrom. 30 to 40 per cent. ad valorem; 
Negatived. i 

Mr. Tibbalts noved 80 to sménd that gunny cloths 
be subject to a duty of 30 instead of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. Negatived. 

Mr. Foster moved to change the duty on boots and 
shoce, leather gloves—all kinds of leather and man 
ufactures thereof, from 30 to 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
Negatived. i i . 

Mr. Thurman moved to strike out from the para- 
graph the words ‘‘on all kinda of leather.” Nega- 
uved. 
` Mr. Perry moved to strike out: On boots and 
shoes, en feather gloves, ou all kinds of leather aad 
all manufactures thereof, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
On skins tanned or dressed, of all kinds, 20 per cent. 


ad valorem.” Negatived. 
change the duty on raw 


on unmanu- 
per cent. ad 


Mr. Tibbatts moved to 

bides and skins of ail descriptions, whether dried, 
salted, or pickſed, from 10 to 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Negatived. He renewed the motion at 20 per cent. 
This was also negatived. 
Mr. Hough moved to strike out $14 per ton,“ and 
insert 30 per cent. sd valorem on iron in bars of bolts 
not manufactured by rolling. This was agreed to 
Ayes 95, noes 64, Bae pcs 

Mr. Hough also moved to change the duty on r 


or bolt iron made by rolling from $18 per ton to 3 
per cent. ad valorem. Negatived. 


per cont. 


He tried it at 30 
Nogatired—Ayes 66, noes 88 
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Mr. Hough moved to chenge the daty on round or 
square iron or bragziers’ rods of 3 16 to 10-16 of an 
inch, and on iron or nail or spike rods or nail plates, 
and on iron in sheets and on hoop iron, aud on slit, 
rolled, or hammered iron for bands, scrolls, or case- 
ment rods, from $30 per ton to 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Negatired. 

. Me. Holmes, of South Cerolina, renewed the mo- 
tion changed to 30 per cent. ad valorem. This was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Foster moved to strike out all relating to “iron 
and steel,“ and to insert an entire new provision 
cyntaining a long and minute description of the va- 
rious kinds of iron and steel, with the duties on each, 
as also of various manulactures of iron and steel, or 
of which iroa or steel is the material of chief value. 
Negatived. 

Mr. Wilmot also moved to amend the iron and 
steel clause, by the substitution of an entire new pro- 
vision. Negatived. e 

Mr. Tibbalts moved so to amend the clause relat- 
ing to wines, spirits, ale, &c. as to make all wines, 
spirits, cordiais, and all spirituous beverages, and 
sie, beer, porter, &c. psy at the rate of 75 per cent. 
ad valorem, without diserimination of various rates 
for the different articles or qualities. Negatived. 

Mr. Thibodeaux moved to increase the duty on 
molasses froin four mills to eight mills per pound.— 
Negatived.: 

Mr. Tibbatis moved to strike out on salt 20 per 

cent. ad valorem.” Carricd—Ayes 123, noes 19. 

Mr. Hoge moved to add to the item of salt, spices, 
&c. the following proviso: 

Provided, no drawbacks, or bounties ‘n lieu there- 
of shall be allowed or paid on the exportation of 
pickled fish of the fisheries of the United States: — 
Ind provided, further, That all laws now allowing 
bunnties on the tonnage ob vessels engaged in the 
cod aud hank fisheries be and they are hereby ro- 
pesled. ‘This was agreed to. 


Mr. Hough moved to increase the duty on clocks, 
watches, chronometers, and parts thereof; alabaster 
ornaments, epaulets, laces, tassels, and wings of gold, 
or other metal; beads, bracelets, curls, cameos, mo- 
saics, composition of paste or glass, when sel; co- 
ral, diamouds, and other precious stones, when set, 
jewelry, aud various otber such articles, from 20 to 
30 per cent. ad valorem. Negatived. 

Mr. Tibbalts moved to strike out this paragraph:— 
“On tea and coffee, 20 per cent. ad valorem, when 
not imported in American vessels, and direct 
from the places of their growth or production.“ — 
Negatived. 


Mr. Tibbatis moved to insert all“ in the second Joh 


section of Mr. h substitute in tbe list of 
articles whicb may be imported free of duty. Agreed 
to without a count. . 

Mr. Hungerford’s substitute having been gone 
through witn— 

Mr. Schenck moved to add thereto the following 
new section: 

And be tt further enacted, That in ul cases of ques- 
tion or doubt arising at any custom house or port of 
entry in any collection distriet within the state of 
Pennsyivanıa as to the true interpretation or meaning 
ef this aci, or the purposes for which it was enact- 
ed, it shall be the duty of the secretary of the trea- 

*sury and of all officers having execution of the law 
to construe and apply the same according to the 
terms and provisiose of the following exposition of 
its principles: 

(Here follows the letter of James K. Polk to Jobn 
K. Kane, of Philadelphia, dated Columbia, Tennes- 


see, June 6, 1844, giving an exposition of his views G 


on the subject of che tariff, which, as it has been so 
often published of late, it is not deemed necessary to 
recite it here.] , 

Mr. Schenck’s amgndment was rejected. 

This occasioned much amusement in the house. 

The question was now put that the committee of 
the whole do agree to Mr. Hungerford’s substilute as 


amended in place of Mr. McKay's bill, reported from | g 


the committee of ways and means, and it was reject- 
ed—Ayes 38, noes 90. =f 

The question now recurred on the original bill 
(Mr. McKay's ) 
Mr. Brinkerhoff moved to amend the original bill 
by ad Jing the fyilowing section: 

And be it further enacted, That if it shall happen 
in any future fiscal year Wat the revenue shall not 
be sullicient to defray the expenditures required for 
that year, a duty of five per centum ad valorem 
shall be levied, collected, snd paid on all the dutia- 
ble articles in this bill named in addition to the du- 
ties herein provided. for, to take effect after the first 
quarter of the ensuing year; and it shall be the 79 
of the secretary of the treasury to report such defi- 
ciency to the president, who shall forthwith an- 
nounce the same by proclamation, and direct that 
the aforesaid duty be collected as above provided. 
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Mr. Burt said that the amendment was aot in or- 
der—the committee having taken a vote on a motion 
to strike ont the whole bill, with the exceptioa of 
the enacting words, and to insert a substitute, and 
having refused to do so, such vote was tantamount 
to an agreement to the bill, and according to the 
parliamentary law, was not susceptible of further 
amendment. 

The Chair ruled the amendment in order. 
Ewing, of Pennsylvania, appeated, And the ques- 
tion was put, shall the decision of the chairman 
stand as the judgment of the committee? And passed 
in the negative—Ayes 74, noes 98. 

Mr. Dromgoole moved that the committee rise and 
report the bill. 

Mr. Gordon desired to move a substitute for the 
whole bill. 

The Chair said that the committee had just decid- 
ed, by a vote reversing the decision of the chair, that 
no amendment can be now moved to the bill. 

Mr. Ashmun moved that the committee rise and 
report the bill, with a recommendation thet it do not 
pass. 

Mr. Hamlin moved that the committee report that | 
the bill be recommitied. 

Air. oole's motion being first in order—The 
question was put that the committee rise and rt 
the bill with the amendments. The motion prevailed 
without a count; the committee rose and reported | 
accordingly. | 

The moment the Speaker announced the report of 
the committee, a large number of members sprang 
for the floor. The chair recognised— 

Dir. Boyd who moved the previous question. 

ve Brodhead moved that the bill be laid on the 
table. ° 

Mr. Starkweather inquired of the chair whether, if 
the bill were laid on the table, a majority could take 
it up hereafter? 

The Speaker answered that if the motion were 
made in the regular order of business such a 
motion was in order, the bill could be taken up by 
the vote of a majority; but if a motion were wade 
tu lake it up out of the regular order of business it 
would require a vote of two-thirds to take it up. 

The vote to lay the bill on the table was then de- 
cided by yeas and nays as follows: 

Y sas— Messrs. Abbot, J. Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash. 
mun, Barringer, Bell, Jas. Black, Blanchard, Brodhead, 
Milton Brown, Buſfiugtun, Wm. W Ca:npbell, John H. 
Campbell, Carroll, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, 
Culver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Docke- 
ry, Edsal', Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Foot, Fostar, Garvin, Gentry, Giddinge, Graham, Gri- 
Jarper. Elias B. Holmes, 

vhn W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hun- 
8 Washington Lunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Juseph 

. Ingersoll. Jenkins, Daniel P. King. Leib Lewis, Le- 
vin, Long, McClean, McGaughey, McHenry, Moll: 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, Pendleton, Per- 
ry, Pollock, Ramsey, River, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell. Beken Ki Sesman, 
Severance, T. Smith, A. Smith, C. B. Smith, Stephens, 
Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thoma son, Ben- 
Jamin Thompson, James Thompson, Tilden. Toombs, 
Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, 
Woodruff, Wright, Young, and Yost—96. 

Naye—Meassre. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkin- 
son, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James A.eBlack, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, William 
G. Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chepmen, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, 
Collin, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Jefferson 
Davie, De Mou, Dobbin, Douglass, D. umgoole, Duns 
lap, Ellsworth, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Giles, Goodyear, 
Gurdon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Hen- 
ley, Hilliard. Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hupkins, Hough, 
‘George S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, James B. Honi, 
Hunter, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, 
Andrew Kennedy, Presion King, Lawrence, Leake, 
La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, 
McConnell, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, James Me- 
Dowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, 
Morria, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Parish, Payne, Perrill, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
au ver, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leon- 
ard H. Sims, Simpson, R bert Smith, Thomas Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, St. Joi, Strong, Jacob Thomp- 
son, ‘Thurman, Tibbats, Towns. Tredway, Wick. 
Wiliama, Wilmot, Woodward, Lancey— 112. 

[There was a marked sensation iu the house pend- 
ing this vute.] l 

Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, stated that he had 
not voted on the question just taken, and he desired 
to state the reason he had not done so was, that to 
oblige his colleague Mr. Ligon, who was in faver of 
the bill, and who had been compelled suddenly and 
uvexpeciedly to leave the seat of govtrnment in 
consequence of sickness ia his family, to pair off 
with bim and to abstain from voting on this bill.— 
Under these circumstances, he bad withheld his 
vote, though very much against his wishes, as he 
„„ desirous to record hig vote against 
the bill. 


der, Grinnell, Hamp'on, 


Mr. 


Graham. Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Hilliard 


` ı bibodeaux, ‘Thomasson, aa ee Thompson 


The previous question was now ordered, viz: shall 
the main question be now put? And passed in the 
affirmative. 

The main question would be first on the amend- 
ments and then on the engrossment of the bill. 

The amendments. were read; and such as were 
not requested by a member to be reserved for sepa- 
rate vote, were concurred in by one general vote. I 

Duty on sall.—The first of the reserved amead- - 
ments was on concurring with the committee of the 
whole in striking out salt from schedule D, which 
contains the list of articles chargeable with duty at 
the rate of twenty per centum ad valorem. On the 
question to concur in this amendment, the yeas and 
nays wht 8 Fn OAA 

EA$— Messrs. 7 it, John Q. Adams, Andersen, 

Arnold, Ashmun. Barringer, Bell, James Black, Bian- 
chard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff. Brockenbrough, Brodhead, . 
M. Brown, W. W. Campbell, J H. Campbell, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, 
Garret Davis, Delano, Dillingham, Dixon, 
Dougtass, Dunlap, Edsall, Erdman, J. H. Ewing, E. 
Ewing, Faran, Foot, Garvin, Gentry, Giddings. ‘Giles, 


Hoge, E. B. Holmes, J. W. Houston, S. D. Hubbard, 
Hudeun, Washington Hunt, C. J 0 Jos. R. 1 . 
gersoll. James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Daniel P. 
King, Leib, Lewis, Levin, Long, McClean, McClel- 
land. McClernand, Juseph J. McDowell, Mc 
McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley 

ton, Norris, Pendleton, Perry. Phelos, Pollock, Ramsey, 
Reife, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Runk, Russell, Sawyer, Schenck, Seaman, Severanes, 
Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caled B. Smith, Robert 
Smitb, Starkweather, Siephens, Stewart, St. John, 
Sirohm, Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, B. : 
James Thompson, Tibbaits, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, -` 
Vance, Vinton, White, Wil not, Winthrop, Wright, 
Young, Yost—105. 

Nays— Messrs, Sirphen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Boyd, Wm. 
G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, Cathcart, Augustas A. 
Chnpinan, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Con- 
stable, Cullom, Cunningham, Danici. Dargan, Jefferson 
Davis, De Mott, Dobbin, Dromgoo'e, Dunlap, Ella worth, 
Fickhn, Foster, Fries, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Ham- 
lin, Haratson, Harmanson, Henly, Isaac E. Holmes, | 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston. Edmond W. 
Hubbard, James B. Hout, Hunter, Jenkins, Joseph 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaburn Jones, Kaufman, 
Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, Sere, 
Lumpkin. Maclay. McConnell, McCrate, James Me- 
Dowell, McKay, J. P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morrm, 
Morse, Niven, Parish, Payne. Perril!, Pilsbary, Rath- 
bun, Reid, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle. Scammon, Sed- 
don, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpeon, 
Thomas Smith, Stanton, Strong, Jecob Thom 
Towns, Tredway, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, 
Woodruff, Woodward, Yancey—95. 
And so the amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. Hough moved to reconsider. Mr. Gentry in- 
quired if the gentleman voled in the affirmative.— 
Upon examination it appeared that Mr. H. voted with 
the nays; and could not therefure make the motion 
to reconsider. The motion to reconsider was then 
made by Mr. Relfe, of Missouri, who voted with che 
majority. And the question was decided by yess 
aud nays in the negative: For reconsideration 101; 
against, 105. And so the house refuscd to reconsider. 

The next amendment of the committee of the 
whole proposes to inser} “salt” in the list of articles 
which may be imported free of duty. The ques» 
uon to concur in this amendment was decided as fol- 
low: 

VII- Messen. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Ander- 
son, Aruold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, James Black, 
Blanchard, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Buf- 
fington, Willem W. Campbell, John H. Campbett, 
Carroll, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, 
Darragh, Garret Davis, Delano, Dillingham, Dison 
Dockery, Edsall, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin & - 
Ewing. Font, Foster, Garvin, Gentry, ec Gilos, 
(Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Ham ptoa, Harper, Hilliard, 
Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hub- 
bard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. rsoll, J. II. Johnson, A. 
Johnson, Danicl P. King, Leib, Lewis, Levin, Long, 
McClean, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Mars 0 
Miller, Mosely, Moulton, Norrie, Pendleton, Pollock 
N55 Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock 
Root, Runk, Ruseell, Schenck. Seaman, Severance, 
‘ruman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stark 
weuther, Stephens, Stewart, St. John, SirohmaSykes, 

a 
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Thompson. Tibbatu, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, 
Vinton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, 
Young, Yosi—105. 
Nays—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Benton, Bigge. James A. Black, Bowhn, Bo 
Brockenbrough, William G. Brown, Butt, Cathcart, 
Augustus A. Chapman, R. Chapman. Chase, Chipman, 
Ciurke, Cobb; Collin, Constable, Cullom, Cunniagbem, 
Daniel, Dargan, Jeffereon Davis, Mot, bin. 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Faran, Fick - 
lin, Fries, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Hara 
yon, Hurmauson, Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes. 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Joseph Johnson, Jen- 
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kins, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones. Kaufman, 
Kennedy, Preston King. Lawrence. Leake, La Sere, 
Lampkin, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand. MeCon 
nell, McCrate. Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, 
McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay Martin, Morrie, 

rse, Niven, Parieb. Payne, Perrill, Phelps, Pilebury, 

id, Relfe, Rh. tt, Roberta, Sa wielle, Sawyer, Soan- 
mon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H Sims, 
Simpson, Thomas Smith, Stanton, Strong, J. Thom 
son, Thurman, Towns, 1 1 Wheaton, Wick, 
Williama, Woodward, Vancey- 104. 

The Speaker announced that the question was de- 
cided in the sfirmative— 

When Mr. Dromgoole za id the vote of the Speaker, 

H ee in the negative, would change the decision; 
and he called upon him to vote. 

The Tr said as he was called upon he would 
vote, and he would vote with the nays, by which 
an equal division was produced; and the question 


- was lost. 


And salt was not included in the list of articles. 

Mr. Jenkins moved to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. Tibbatts. Did the gentleman vote with the 
maorit i 

r. Jenkins. 
speaker voted. ; 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays on 
the motion to reconsider. The clerk having called 
over the yea and nay list, and the members having 
voted— 

The Speaker stated that before announcing the 
state of the vote just taken, it was due to the housg 
to state that he was just now informed that, upon a 
more careful examination of the list of yeas and 
nays on the vote on which he had voted with the 
nays and thereby produced a tie vote, by which the 
question shall salt be added to the free list?“ — 
was lost, an error had been discovered, which ren- 
dered bis vote unnecessary and inoperative. The 
true state of the vote on that question was found to 
be—yeas 105. nays 102. To that the question ‘shall 
salt be added to the free list?“ bad actually passed 
in the affirmative. 

The Speaker further stated that the proceedings 
subsequently to that vote must be regerded as null 
and void, and did not announce the result of the vote 
on Mr. Jenkins“ motion to reconsider. 

Mr. Tibbatts then moved a reconsideration of the 
vote of 105 to 102, by which salt was added to the 
free list. The yeas and nays were taken, and were 
as follows: | 

Yxas—Messre. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bedinder, Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bow- 

„Boyd, Brockenbrouzh, iham G. Brown, Burt, 

Augestus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Constable, Cul- 
om Comming any, Daniel, Dargan, Je fferron Davis, 
De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoola, Duna; Elis- 
worth, Faran, Fiekkn, Pries, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, 
Haralson, Aarmaneon, Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Hoimes, 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Joseph Johnson. An- 
drew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kauf. 
man, Kennedy, Preston King. Lawrence, Leake, La 
Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay.’ McClelland, McClernand, 
McConnell, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, James 
McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Raren Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Norris, Parish, Payne. Perrill, Phelps, 
Pilebury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, 
Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. 
Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, 
Strong, Jaeub Thompson. ‘Thurman, Tibbatis, Towns. 
Treadway, Wheaton, Wick, Wiliams, ward, 
Yancey—i04. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Jas. Black, Blanchard, 
Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Buffington, 
Wm. W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cocke, 
Cullamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragb, Garret 
Davie, Delano, Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery. E-lsall, 
Erdman, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Garvin Gentry. Giddings, Giles, Graham, Grider, 
Grinnell, Hanipton, Harper, Hillard, Elias B. Holmes, 
John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hun- 
geriord, Washington Hunt, Charles J. N Joseph 

Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Daniel P. King. Leib, 
Lewis, Levin, Long, McClean, McGaughey, McHenry, 

cllvaine, Merch, Miller. Moseley, Moulton, Pendleton, 
Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Ritter, Julius Rockweb, John 
A. kwell, Root, Ruvk, Russell, Schenck. Seaman, 
Severance, Truman Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Starkwea- 
ther, Stephens, Stewart, St. John, Strohm, Sykes. 
Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Ti ompson, James 
Thompedn, Tilden, Toombs, l'rumbo, Vance, Vinton, 

hite, Wilmot, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, Young, 
Yost—102: 

And so the vote was reconsidered. 

And the question was again immediately put,— 
“Shall salt be added to the list of articles which 


I voted gn the same side that the 


may be imported free of duty?” and was desided as 
follows: : 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, An- 
Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, James 
‘Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Milton 


Brown, Buffiggton, Wm. W. Campbell, John H.] them three votes, 
Campbell, Carroll, Cocke, Collam sr, Cranston, Cr. sent for theirs 


| on all good 


tier, Culver, Dartagh, Garret Davis, Delano, Dil 
linghem, Dizon, Doekery, Edsall, Erdman, Jobn H. 
Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Garvin, 
Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, 
Hampton, Harper, Hillard, E.. B. Holmes, J. W. 
Houston, 8. Ð. Hubbasd, Hudson, Hungerford, 
Washington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll. Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Daniel, P. King, Leib, 
Lewis, Levin, Long, McClean, McGaughey, Me- 
Henry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moul- 
ton, Norris, Pendleton, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, 
Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Runk, Russell, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Tru- 
man Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stark- 
weather, Stephens, Stewart, St. John, Strohm, 
Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, James Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, 
Vance, Vinton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood- 
ruff. Wright, Young, Yost—104. 

Nars—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, 
Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brockenbrough, Wm. G. Brown, Burt, Cath- 
cart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chiprian, Clarke, Cobb, Coflin, Constable, 
Cullom, Conningham, Daniel, Darzan,. Jefferson 
Davis, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole Dun- 
lap, Ellsworth, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Goodyear, 
Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, James B. 
Hunt, Hunter, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Ken- 
nedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, Me- 
Connell, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, James Mo- 
Dowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barclay, Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Niven, Parish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps. 
Pilsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, 
Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Strong, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, 
Tibbats, Towns, Treadway, Wheaton, Wick, Wil- 
liams, Wood, Woodward, Yancey—105. 

And so salt was not added to the free list. — 

And having been stricken from schedule D, it will 
come under the third section of the bill which en- 
acts that there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
wares, and merchandise, not specially 
provided fof in the bill, a duty of twenty per centum 
ad valorem? 

Fish bounties —The next of the reserved amend- 
ments was that proposed by Mr. Hoge to the fifth 
section, which proposes a total repeal, after the first 
day of December next, of all laws granting a bounty, 
according to the tonnage thereof, on vessels engaged 
in the bank and cod fisheries, or the allowance of 
drawback on salt used in curing fish, on the expor- 
tation thereof from the United States. 

The question of concurrence in this amendment 
was taken by yeas and hays, and was decided in the 
negative For the amendment 100, against it 109. 

All other of the amendments,of the committee of 
the whole having been concurred in, the bill was or- 
dered to a third reading. 


*When the journal was read in the house on the 6th, 
Mr. McGaughey moved io amend the record, by insert- 
ing a full detaii of what did occur, instead of leaving 
off of the record, all that occurred from the period the 
mistake occurred, until it was detected. The speaker 
decided Mr. McG's. mution to be out of order. He 
appealed trom the decision. On motion of Mr. Amun, 
his appeal was laid upon the table by a vote of ayes 90. 
nays 53. f l , 

The practice of making personal explanations, in 
the house seems tg be coming rapidly into vague On 
the house assenibling on the 6th, Mr. Brinkerhof, Mr. 
Wick, Mr. Rathbun, and Washington Hunt, each wish- 
ed to make personal explanation. 

Mr. J. W. Tildatts, representative from Kentucky, in 
a note addressed to the editors of, and published in the 
National Intelligencer of the 7th, assigns hie reaeone fur 
moving to reconsider the vote placing the articie of salt 
in the free list, and thereby in effect, subjecting that | 
article to a duty of 20 per cent. Mr. T saya, “this 
duty on salt ould probably not have passed the house, 
could the bill have passed with n. I was convinced at 
the time I made the motion, thasthe bill could nut pass 
without, and therefure made the motion for reconsidera- 
tion. I still believe that I was correct in that opinion, 
and that, by consenting to the duty of 20 per cent. upon 
salt, the pessege of the bill was secured.” 

Im the course of Mr. Raihbun's remarks he read the 
following letter, written by Mr. Wick io some person in 
Indiana: 

„Hall of Representatives, 
“June 12, 1846, 3$ o'clock P. M. 

“Gants: Well. the whigs and discontents tried their 
hands of us in the way of bringing about an adjourn- 
ment, by the means deecribed in my note to you to-day. 
In committee they could beat us, because our disson- 
tents could vote ailently. But in the house we beat 
sending out for opr hands. (They 


b 
t003 Three votes! We have squeezed 
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And it was read the third time forthwith. 

And, under the operation of the previous question, 
the question was pet, shall it pase? It was decided by 
yeas und nays as follows: á 

Yeas—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkin- 
son, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, Jas. A. Black, 
Howlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Win G. 
Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Col- 
lin, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Jefferson 
Davis, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Dunlap, Ellsworth. Faran, Fieklin, Fries, Giles, 
Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Har- 
manson, Henley, Hilard, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmer, 
Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, James B. Hunt, Hunter, dames H. Jobnsos, 
Joseph Jobnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, 
Seaborn Jores, Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston King, 
Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, Me- 
Clelland, MeClernand, McConnell, McCrate, Joseph 

. McDowe}l..Jamea MeDowell, MeKay, John P. 
Martin, Barclay Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, 
Norris, Parish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps, Pilsbury, 
Rathbun, Reid, Reife, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
Sawyer, Scemmon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, 
Leonard H. Sina, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, 
J. Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts,. Towns, Tread- 
way, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Woodward, 
Yancy—114. | 

Nars—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, James Black, Bian- 
chard, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Budington, Wm. 
W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll. Cocke, 
Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, Gar- 
ret Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Edsall, Erd- 
man, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Garvin, Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, 
Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, E. B. Holmes, John W. 
Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, 
Washington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Jenkins, Dame! P. King, Leib, Lewis, 
Levin, Long, McClean, McGaughey, McHenry, 
Mallraine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Per- 
ry, Pollock, Ramsey, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Schenck, Sea- 
man, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, C. 
B. Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, Thi- 
bodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, James 
Thompaon, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, 
Wheston, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, 
Young, Yost—94. 

And 80 the bill passed. 

Mr. Faran (to clinch the vote) moved a reconsi- 
deration, whieh the house, under the operation of 
the previous question, refused to do. And so the bill 
stands finally passed. 

A shout was sent up by the anti-tariffiles, aaneune - 
ing the result. i 

title of the bill was then read as follows:— 
“An ect repealing the duties on imports, and for 
other purposes.“ 

Mr. Andrew Stewart made an ineffectual effort to 
get the floor to move the amendment which he at- 


hand upon a whispered pledge to stay here til! Monda 
morning, but what we will pass the naval bill. a 
have now closed the debate, pursuant toa resolution 
adopted to-day, and are voting on the various amend- 
mems which have been presented. We are sendin 
down cellar for eatables, and if three or fuur of our fol. 
lows do not break their faith, WE shali pasa the bill this 
day. If we pass the tariff, it will be by about the ma- 
urity disclosed on the votes to-day, from three to seyen. 
Ve would give Pennsylvania 40 per cent. on their iron, 
if 9 would then vote for the bill. We miglit evene 
ive them 7 specific, if they would vote for the bill. 

ut they want us io make the iron duty to suit them, 
and then they vote against the hill—see em in Guinea 
first. I guess we shali alter MeKay’e bill by raising the 
duty on wool to equal thar op woullens and pzas it by 
from three to seven votes. No, 1 du uot believe there 
is moral courage to retain the duty on tea and coſſee.— 
These fellows wink our people are ng! as pairioiic as 
they real'y are, and would rather make a pubiic debe 
than tax tea and coffee. Ithink otherwise. I may be 
wrong. 

I have threatened to attack New York and pummel 
her locoſueos soundly. Some of her best suns have said, 
“do it, and do it well, it will unite us, perhaps ” I gaess 
Pil do it on the tariff discussion. wick» 

tMr. W. Hunt. (whig.) of New York, rose and. said 
that as berronal explanation appeared to be the order of 
the pate he would make one himself. It was as fullows: 

e Wher members strike for higher wages, 
And claim more ‘pay’ and rations, 
ey damn themselves for future ages, 
Beyond all ‘pers’nal nations.“ ” 

The Union“ quotes these lines as applicable to Mr. 
Brinkerhof, insisting that Mr. B. bad applied for an ot- 
fice which the president had refused him,—aad.hence 
his opposition tothe tariff bill The Baltimore Patriot 
inquires, aa Mr. Brinkerboff voted for the bill on its final 
passage, whether his wages had been raised? 
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Si ge ee 
ted in rly part of the day; but he 
Sa CaL t by le previous question, which was 
moved by Mr. Cobb, and under its operation the 
above titi lopted. 
And (to clinch it) Me. Tibbatis moved a reconside- 
ration, which was refused? 
And the house adjourned until Mondsy next, ten 
. o'clock. 


THE TARIFF. 


IN SENATE, MONDAY, JUNE 6, 1846. 

The bill from the house entitled “A bill reducing 
the duties on imports,” having been read twice by its 
titlek— 9 i 

Mr. Sevier, moved that it be printed and made the 
special order of the dey for Monday next st twelve 
o’clock. — , 

Mr. Esans, expressed a hope that if would be re- 

- ferred to the appropriate committee—-the committee 
on finance. 

Mr. Sevier, adverted to the fact that one of the 
membera of that committee (Mr. Speight) had gone 
to North Carolina, and might not return during the 

at session. The committee, therefore, be ing 
equally divided, could hardly be expected to agree 
upon a report in caee the bill were referred. 

Mr. Evans, observed that the same objection might 
apply to the reference of all other business to the 
committee, and they might as well be disbanded at 
ones. N 

Mr. Morehead said hö belie vel it was the first time 
that such a motion had ever been presentéd to the 
senate—a motion to make a bill of this magnitude the 
special order for a parucular dey without first un- 
dergoing examination by a committee: a bill embrac- 

~ ing hundreds of items, all of which, or at least a 
- very large number of which, required the most mi- 
. nute investigation. He trusted that the senate was 

not about to set such a precedent at this. He trust- 
ed they were not going to allow a matter of this im- 
portance, a matter in which the whole country was 
deeply interested, to be made the order of the day 
without going through the ordinary channels to which 
even the most unimportant measures of legislation 
were subjected. What was it that rendered so sum- 
mary @ proceeding .necessary? jt was not one of 
. these every day measures whieh might be presented 
to the consideration of the. senate withoutenyex-: 
amination. On the contrary, it was a meawre which 
was about to revolutionize the country to its very 
foundation. Not to be referred toa commities!— 
Why, (said Mr. M.) I trust theraenate iwni see at. 
once the necessity of gang through: the ordinary 
- course. If one of. e members of the finance com- 
mittee be absent, as suggested-by my friend opposite, 
„ why, his place Sheuld-be supplied. If the reference 
is to be dispensed with in this instance, the comail- 
tus might as weil, be discharged from the further 
consideration of every subject that can arise. 
Ur. Sevier, said he thought the senator trom Ken- 
„ tucky might vosy well imagine a reason for having 
this matter disposed of as speedily as possible. The 
„ genetor had for many weeks past been urgently en- 
deavoriog to fix un early day for the adjuurument of 
congress. He had invariably voted for the resolu- 
tion naming the earliest day. 

Mr. Morehead. Invariably. ; 

Mr. Sevier. And yet the senator was desirous of 
procrastinating the proceedings of the senate upon 
this bill. ; 

Mr. Morehead. Not at all. 

Mr. Sevier. If (Dis question of the tarif were a 
new question, and there was the remotest probabili- 
ty that a single senator would change his opinion or 
his vote in consequence of any examinstion he might 


~ 


bestow upon it, there might be some reason for de- 


Jay. But there was no such probability; and it was 
desirable that they should get this matter disposed of 
as soon as possible so that they might adjourn. He 
was desirous of gratjiy ing his friends opposite, by 
giviog them ap opportunity if they felt disposed to 
make speeches upon the subject. The senator had 
stated that there were hundreds of items in the bill 
to be examined. Did the senator suppose that it 
would be in the power of the committee io examine 
and report upon all these itema? This matter of re- 
ferring subjects of this kind was but a modern move 
ment. But if be supposed that any good would be 
done by referring it, be would offer no opposition to 
its reference. They had struggied hard against fix- 
ing a day for adjournment in order that this matter 
might first be disposed of. And now that they hau 
ot the bill they were dispused to act promptly, so 
that no time should be unnecessarily wasted. The 
committée on finance was now, in consequence of 
tho absence of theesenator from Mississippi, equally 
divided, His friend from Maine, (Mr. Evans,) who 
was a member of that committee, was a formidable 
combatant, a- wel! as the senator from Maryland, 
(Mr. Just, aos 126 probability was that they 


would bave considerable difficulty in getting the bill 
back from the committee. He thought the better 
way would be, their time being short, to fix upon an 
early day for the discussion of the subject, and let 
the bill be printed, and the details be examined by 
senators in their seats wijhout refeggnce to the com - 
mittee at all. T 

Mr. Allen, said the necessity for the motion made 
by his honorable friend from Arkansas grew out of 
the unavoidable absence of a member of the com- 
mittee on finance, whose absence put it out of the 
power of the committee to make any report what. 
ever. It was a well-known fact that the remaining 
gentlemen who composed the committee, four in 
number, were equally divided in dpinion upon the 
fundamental principles involved in this bill; and that, 
therefore, it would be impossible lo obtain from the 
committee any report whatever, except the fact that 
they were unable to agree. 

Mr. Mangum, suggested that the vacancy ia the 
committee might be easily filled. 

Mr. Allen, continued. He spoke of the fact as it 
now existed. He was in favor of the motion of the 
senator from Arkansas. He was in favor of fixing 
an early day for taking up this great question. He 
did not remember any single session of the senate 
since he had been conversant with public business 
when so many deeply interesting questions were 
crowded within so short a rgmnant of the seasion.— 
It could not be suppysed thal. they would romain in 
session more than a very few Gee longer; and upon 
the senate during those few remaining weeks rested 
the responsibility of passing notonly the tariff, but the 
sub-treasury, the warehouse bill, the bill for the gra- 
duation of the price of the public lands, as well as the 
bill which recent events had rendered necessary for 
the government of our territory lying upon the bor- 
der of the Pacific. All these extraordinary mea- 
sures, as well as much of the ordinary business of 
the session, remained to be done. No measure could 
be more important than pne which related to taxa- 
tion. This great measufe, which had divided the 
opinions of the public so long, was thrown into the 
group of measures which were now thrust upon the 
senate at this late period, when necessarily very few 
weeks of the session remain. For these reasons it 
did seem to him that the very safety of this bill must 
depend upon the speedy and prompt action of the 
senate upon it. If it should be referred to the com- 
mittee, they could do no more thah propose to amend 
it. And this. might de done by senators on either 
side of the chamber. A reference of the bill at this 
time would, he thought, be equivalent to a defeat of 
the méasure. That was his idea upon the subject. 

Mr. Huntington, said he had uniformly voted for 
the resolution fing the day of the adjournment of 
congress, on the supposition that all the business 
could be disposed of within the same time originally 
proposed. And the gentlemen who were now so 
desirous that this bill should not be referred to the 
committee had, alinost all of them, if not all, op- 
posed that resolution. Now, this bill, (said Mr. H.) 
which proposes to alter your whole system of col- 
lecting duties on imports, which proposes to intro- 
duce un entirely new system, to substitute ad valo- 
rem in the place of specific duties, embracing hun- 
dreds of items, itis proposed shall be discussed by 
the senate without any previous examination by a 
committee either of its principles or details. This 
was an unusual, an extraordinary proceeding, and 
calculated to keep from the senate what they 
ought to know, and what, if the committee were to 
do their duty, they would know. What does the bill 
profess to be? A bill to raise revenue, to raise re 
venue for a state of war, when the expenses of the 
gorernment are from three to five hundred thousand 
dollars a day. And suppose that war continues any 
great length of time, what will be the effect? J sub- 
mit to the senate whether, in ordinary times, and 
under ordinary circumslances, they would not think 
it expedient that such a bill as inis should undergo 
the examination of a commitiee; but what are the 
reasons assigned.why we shuuld in this case be de- 
prived of the benefit of the investigation uf a com- 


mittee? Why, in the first place, that it will pro-. 


long the session. But if gentlemen consider a bill of 
this kind so impoftant for the interests of the cbun- 
try, Why should uot time be taken for proper delibe- 
ration? i O 


But it is said by the senator from Ohio that we 
have other important measures to attend to. Is that 
a reason that the bill, of all others, should not receive 
the same attention which all others have received? 
ls the senate to be told now that, because these im- 
portant measures are pending before this body, ano- 
ther measure, infinitely more important to the inter- 
ests of the country, is to be stifled? Why, there is 
so much more the feason that it should have us re- 
ference. But the senator from Ohio says it is useless 
to'refer it. Useless? Why, sir? Because, he says, 


‘earliest possible period. 
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the members of the committee are equally divided, 
in consequnence of the absence ne c νι from 
Mississippi. Woll, if the comia ve is nct full, no- 
thing is more easy than to make its. [ will ven. 
ture to say that on this side of the house no objec. 


‘tion will be made to filling the vacancy in the com 


mittse. If this be a sufficient reason for withhold- 
ing this bill from the committee, you had better, as 
was remarked by the senator from Maine, disband 
your committee at once. You had better not jet 
them have any thing todo with any of the great $. 
nancial questions. I want to know from that cog- 
mittee. how they think this measure is going io effect 
the great igterests of ie country. You are about 
lo change your entire revenue system, although it js 
only about three years since you passed a tarif Jaw 
which has replenished your treasury; and I want to 
know whether the plan which you are going io sub- 
stitute will not have the effect*of making it bank- 
rupt. II is not: only due to the. senate, but to the 
country, cvery portion of which will be materially 
affected by this bill, if it becomes a law, that we 
should be furnished with the inſormation we require 
regarding it before being called upon to give it our 
sanction. À ' l 

Mr. Mangun, said the reasons assigned for not giv- 
ing this bill the ordinary direction were, first, the 
accidental circumstance of the committee not 
being complete; and, secondly, that it was desir- 
able that the action of the senate should be had upon 
the bill, in order that the adjournment might take 
place al as early a period as 5 In the latter 
proposition he cuncurred, and he was disposod to do 
whatever might be done without detriment to the 
public business, to bring the sessiun to a close at the 
In regard to the first, he 
would say, the committee might be filled temporari- 
ly. He would himself move, il no other senator did 
so, that the chair fill the vacancy temporarily. [Ele 
could assure gentlemen that there was no purpose 
on this side to procrastinate and prolong debate upon 
this subject, or to defer the final action of the se- 
nale—none. But, of all the bills that came before 
the senate, it seemed to him there was none which 
so necessarily required the°examination of a com- 
mittee. Although no vote might be changed in that 
body, it was important that the country should have 
the information which would be elicited. He sup- 
posed that the committee, if authorized to sil dur- 
ing the sittings of the senate euch day, might report 
by Monday next, oreeven sooner, That would de- 
pend on the energy and the industry of the commit- 
tee. It seemed to him, however, that this bill, if it 
became a law, (as it was apparent, from the decia- 
ration of the senator from Arkansas, that he felt 
quite sure it would,) will work aa entire revolution 
in ths system of collecting revenue in the U. States. 
And, at a period like this, was this a small matter? 

It seems to me (continued Mr. M.) thar if I were 
occupying the position of the honorable senator from 
Arkansas in regard to this bill, desirous as he is that 
this mode of taxation, proposed now for the first 
time in this country, should be udopted and carried 
into practice; it seems to me, I say, that I should be 
desirous, fitst, that it should undergo a thorough in- 
vestigation, in order to satisfy the country, as he him. 
self is satisfied, that the revolution is to be effected 
upon sound principles. As to the prolungation of 
the session for a few days, it is, in n9 humble judg- 
ment, a matter of utter insignificance compared with 
the profound feeling of anxiety which prevails in 
regard to this experimental measure. ‘I'hose who 
are supposed to be benefitted by the system as it now 
stands, Ought to be put in possession of the argu- 
ments and proofs in favor of the change. It is well 
known that this bill passed through the other body 
under the operation of the gag-law: very few of the 
questions involved in it have undergone detailed ex- 
amination. And l hope, ee hia ti ue the senate 
will act in a spirit that is due to itself and with pro- 
per deference and respect to the feelings of the 
country. 1 hope the bill will be suffered io go to the 
committee; and, if so, I will move at once that the 
commitice be temporarily filled. The majority up- 
on the committee will ol course be given to the 
other side of the house. And it really does seem to 
me that those gentlemen who most desire the pas- 
sago of the bill ought to be in favor of having the 
subject thoroughly investigated. The more thorough 
end earnest the investigation thé mors fixed and du- 
rable will the system become. 

Mr. Sevier, said he would modify his motion so as 
to make the bill the special order for Monday, at one 
o’clock, and every day thereafter until finally dis- 
posed of, 


Mr. Lewis, said he was not present when the dio. 
tion was made. . He happened, at the moment, to be 
in the committee room; but it was a motion which 
he himeelf would have made had he been in bis test. 
He would have made it, not as chairman of the com 


— 
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mne of: finance, but as an individual senator, anx- 
-tous for the passage of the bill. He agreed with the 

senator.from Arkansas that it resolved itself almost 
into a question of time. Under present oircumstan- 
Ses it appeard to bim that to refer the matier would 
tbe to delay it; and to delay it was to defeat it. The 


-gentleman from North Carolina tslked about a re- 


. being made by Monday next; but he thought he 
se be but little enlightened by any report that 
: could be made by the committee. Gentlemen would 
-get more enlightenment upon the subject from the 
report of the secretary of the treasury than from all 
‘the reports which eould be made by the committee 
on finance. Besides, time was important; there were 
‘many important measures yet to be acted upon. The 
‘gub-treasury, the warehouse bill, and one that was 

hardly less important, the graduation bit; and there 
- was the Oregon bill, besides the appropriation bills 
i which he not yet been able to bring forward. He 

had been waiting for the senator -from New York to 


> get bis warehouse bill through; he had been waiting | 


+ also for the senator from Illinois to make progress 
, with bis graduation bill, which he had been sedu 
‘ Jously endeavoring to get forward. And yet gentle- 
men who ought to feel thomselves responsible for 
these measures did not vote en masse to adjourn over 
-from Thursday to Monday of last week. It was a 
matter which those who had to bear the responsibi- 
lity ought to look to. He hoped they would now go 
Giligently to business, pass the graduation bill to-day; 


. take up the warehouse bill to-morrow, and pass it 


or reject it at once; and then proceed to some of the 


`. appropriation bills; and, on Monday next take up the 


aw 


tariff, give gentlemen an opportunity to discuss it, 
and make it the order of the day every day until it 


was adopted. He was in favor of no gag-law; and 
he hoped that no mere adherence to form would in- 
duce the senate to vote down the proposition to make 
this bill the special order fur Monday next. 

Mr. Archer, said he was totally opposed to the pro- 
posisition of the senator from Arkansas. What was 
that proposition? It was that the bill, the most im- 
portant perhaps of all others which had or would 
come under the legislation of congress during this 
session, was to be driven through the senate with- 
‘out the possibility of suggesting an amendment. 

Mr. Sevier, said he had made his motion for the 


vory purpose of giving time. 


Mr. Archer, protested against the unusual course 
which was proposed to be taken in regard to this 


Mr. Davis, differed from the honorable gentleman 


opposite in regard to the effect of a reference to a 
committee. His general impression was that the 


_ body was enabled to act with greater 5 


when they had the report of a committee. The gen- 
tlemen on the other side alluded to this bill as one 


of vast importance—a bill involving high considera- 


He cheerfully accorded to the gentlemen 


that it was an important measure, and one fraught 


with deep interest to the people of this country, and 


` therefore not to be acted upon with so much haste; 


not to be rashly adopted; nut to receive (he concur- 
rence of the American senate without full delibera- 
tion. The honorable chairman of the cammtttee on 
finance said if you refer the bill it is lost. Lost! 


bow i- by deliberation? If you stop to deliberate the 


bill is lost. If the bill is to be lost (said Mr. D.) by 
deliberation let it be lost; if it is io be lost on consi- 
derations of fhis déseription, Fam in favor of losing 
it. 1f calm deliberale examination, which the pub- 
lie interests demand, is to operate its defeat, why 
then the natural consequence is that it ought to he 
defeated. Is not this great question to be tested with 
deliberation? Are we not to be allowed to look 
into its character through the agency usually em- 
ployed in this body? if 1 understand the annuncia- 


- tions on the other side, they anticip&te that the bill 


is destined to become a law. Leave, then, the re- 
spobsibility of making it such to those who vote for 
it. In its present form l am quite sure it will not 
get my support. As has been obseryed, it proposes 
an entire change in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try; and not only the financial but the ordinary trade 
and business of the coustry. And notwithstanding 
this, gentlemen tell us we will not stop to deliberate 
upon a measure of this description. Well, 1 shall 
not be much disappointed if ıt should be the sense 


of the senate that commitment should be refused, al- 


though it is the long-established usage of this body. 
It is somewhat extraordinary, however, that the 
opinions entertained by gentleinen constituting the 
committee should be assumed. If gentlemen were 
afraid to trust the committee, they had it in their 
power to constitute a majority of their own way of 
thinking. He could not think that refusing to com- 
mit the bill would have the effect of hastening its 


Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said he felt exceeding- 
by solicitous that a vote should be giren upon this 


bill, ff it were to pass in any form, esa greet mea- 
sure required. They all knew that the subject with 
which this bill dealt, entered very largely at this 
time into public consideration. They all knew that 
while 2 portion of (the people of the United States 
thought to adopt the language of tne chairman of the 
committee on finance, that this measure was one re- 
lating not merely to taxation but to liberty itself.— 
Ttere was another portion of the people who thought 
thet there was no practical freedom without some 
such measure ss this bill sought to destroy. He had 
hoped that belween these two conflicting opinions the 
good sense of congress would have devised some 
means by whieh they could have stood on common 
ground. He supposed that if this bill had come to 
the senate two months ago, no gentleman on the 
other side would have hesitated a moment about re- 
ferring it to a committee. Was it the fault of the 
senste that it had not come? He had voted against 
fixing an early day for adjournment, and one of his 

incipal objects in thus voting, was that this very 

ill should be perfected by its friends, and be acted 
upon in thet body under all the rules which govern- 
ed their deliberations. Mr. Johnson argued. at con- 
siderable length in favor of reference. 

The chairman of the committee 6n finance had re- 
ferred them to the report of the secretary of the trea- 
sury. That report, he believed, assorted that this 
bill would raise twenty millions of dollars per an- 
num. Was the gentleman prepared to believe this 
because the secretary said so? He had no such im- 
plicit faith in Mr. Secretary Walker. He wanted 
the evidence. He could not help thinking, that gen- 
tlemen had allowed their wishes to lead them astray. 

Mr. Benton declared hinself in favor of the mo- 
tion making the bill the order oſ the day for Monday, 
and opposed to its reference. If it were sent to the 
committee, they would have no time to examine 
and decide upon the details, but would have to con- 
fine their report to the principle alone. He thought 
it would therefore be utterly useless to refer the bill 
to the committee. The better way would be to take 
it up and proceed with its consideration, item by 
item. It was a measure of great moment, and re- 


quired deliberate consideration. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton raised the question whether the 
senate, by ordering the bill to a second reading, by 
‘consent, as had been done, were not un- 


unen es 
‘der the Necessity of referring it as a matter of course, 


in pursuance of an invariable practice of the senate, 


| that when a bill is read a second time on the saine 


day, it is done with a view to its being referred to a 
co.nmittee? 

Mr. McDuffie disclaimed, as far as he was concern- 
ed, having assented to its second reading with any 
view to ils commitment; nordid he believe that such 
was the object of any gentleman on that side. I. 
was read, he said, a second time, to be disposed of 
as the senate thought proper. . 


Mr. Sevier said, in making the motion to call up 
the bill, he did so for the purpose of making the mo- 
tion which he had made at a later stage of its pro- 
gress. If there was any hardships in the case, or 
any advantage taken of gentlemen oo the other side, 
they would have some right to complain; but this was 
not the case. ‘Ihe only difference was that, by the 
second reading of the bill; he was enabled to make 
his motion to day, which otherwise be would have 
been obliged to postpone until to-morrow. ‘To avoid 
delay, they proposed to put the bill where it ought 
to be, and where a majority could control it. 

Mr. Hannegan said he should vote upon this ques- 
tion in strict conformity to the course he had hereto- 
fore pursued in regard io other matters. -He was 


posed to referring the bill to any committee for] ` 


the reasons assigned by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance and his friends. He was opposed 
to it because they had no guaranty that it would be 
reported back in a month. The bill should receive 
his support without amendment or alteration. It con- 
tained at least one great principle which be held to 
be right, and that was the exclusion of two of the 
most objectionable features from the tariff system 
minimums and specific duties. l 
Mr. Miles was in favor of the reference, first, be- 
cause it was the usnal course in that body; and, se- 
condly, because, it had been stated by several sena- 
tore, this was a bill which required the examination 
of a committee. it was almost wholly a matter of 
detail, and be wished the subject presented in such 
a light, if possible, that be might vote for it. As it 
at present stood he was not in favor of the bill, nor 
would it be approved by the people of this country. 
It would come upon ihem by surprise. They ex- 
pected no such measure as this. He had felt that it 
would be the part of wisdom to let this matter be 
asaeu by for another year, until the consequences of 
tbe war in which we were now involved might be 
clearly, know n, aud the condition of their finances 
be ascertained. He bed boped, fondly hoped, that | 


the good sense and the practical! interest, of the 
country would have had some effect upon public 
Opinion, and that the time would come when the 
subject of the tariff, which had hitherto been agitat- 
ed between the (wo extremes of parties, would cease 
to be a foot ball of party contest. 3 

It was easy to foresee the fate of this measure — 
There probably would be no amendments tolerated; 
reference, therefore, would be ef little importance. 
He would have desired to see it amended so that it 
would guard the ordinary interests of the country.— 
Such were his hopes; but they were destroyed. He 
saw that it was determined that the bill should be 
forced through without examination, and they would 
be driven to the disagreeable neeessity of voling 
upon it as it stood. In such a case he should not 
hesitate. He had no agency in making the law 
of 1842; he had no agency in this; indeed he might 
almost say congress had no agency in jt; it was an 
executive measure, and congress was merely called 
on to register it by their votes. But he would say 
to his friends that perhaps they were not aware of 
the responsibility of passing an act of this kind. It 
was nota light subject. If that bill were passed it 
would be found not to be a light subject, when they 
came back here one or two years hence and found 
an exhausted treasury, a distracted government, with 
the necessity of making a loan af twenty millions of 
dollars. Gentlemen would then begin to perceive its 
effects; they would then begin to discover how de- 
structive it was to the best interests of the country.— 
Those interested were not to be trifled with; they 
were not to-be made the sport of party influences or 
of party caprice; and they should not be made so by 
his vote. That vote should be given with a proper 
regard lo the interests of his own constituents and of 
the country at Jarge. The time would come when 
the present law would be repealed, but the repealing 
jaw must be based upon no new experimental prin- 
ciple. The bill he supposed would take its course; 
he should take his. He would stand where he had 
ever stood, on tarif ground, which belonged to the 
democracy of the north. The people of the north 
knew their rights, and they would not be betrayed. 
He would endeavor always, so far as he was able, 
to arig out the principles of the northern democra- 
cy. Those principles were a tariff for revenue with 
discrimination for protection. Was this bill based 
upon those principles? He was inclined to think 
not. He was inclined to think that in many instances, 
it discriminates against orotection.. It had no uniform 
principle except one, and that was the ad valorem 
principle. He could not sanction it; stil) it was due 
to the subject as well aa to the country that it should 
have ful) examination and full discussion. He hop- 
ed, therefore, it would be referred. í 


Mr. Bagby wus opposed to the reference. If he 
could see the slightest possibility of any good arising 
from the reference he would vote for it, but he 
thought it would be no better than an idle form. He 
was prepared to take this bill as it is, not because he 
understood all its details, but because be did as he 
humbly conceived, understand the great principle 
involved in it, viz. a reduction of taxation. He was 
in favor of that system of taxation which would ope- 
rate the most lighiip on the great body of tax payers. 

Mr. Simmons. The senator from Alabama says if 
any good would result from the reference he would 
vote for it. ; 

Mr. Bagby. I said if J could be satisfied that any 
good would result from it. 

Mr. Simmons. Would the senetor not like to have 

the opinion of the committee as to the amount of re- 
venue which this bill is likely to produce? 
Mr. Bagby desired to ssk the senator whether, in 
case thè Hill were referred, snd the committee should 
report unanimously in favor of the bill as it now 
stands, he would then vote it? Ei 

Mr. Simmons. If the committee were to report 
that it wouid produce twenty eight millions of dol- 
lars annually, st would change my yiews in regard 
to it. j 

Mr. Bagby. Would it change your vote? 

Mr Simmons. Before answering that, I would like 
to go a httle into details. [A Jaugh.] 

After a few observations from Mr. Allen, the ques- 
tion was taken on Mr. Sevier’s motion to make the 
bill the order of the day for Monday next, and it was 
carried, yeas 24, nays 22, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, 
Benton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, 
Colquitt, Dickinson, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, 
Lewis, McDuffie, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Se- 
vier, Turney, Westcott, Tule—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Cilley, John M. 
Clayton, Thomas Clayton; Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Evans, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson, of Louisiana, 
Jobnsoh, of Md., Mangum, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 
Phelps, Simmons, Sturgeon, Upham, Woodbridge 
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FOREIGN. 
The steamer Britannia left Liverpool on the 19th 
June, ond arrived at Boston on the 4th inst. 
TRE CORN BILL passed in committee of the whole 
of the House of Lords—ayes 136, nays 103, majority 
33 


Tre crops. The Liverpool Times of June 19 says 
“The weather during the last fortnight has been ir. 
tensely, oppressively hot—too hot to move or almost 
to think. But the growing crops, notwithstanding the 
excessive beat, look beautiful. There has been lit. 
tle rain, but the dews at night and thorn have been 
frequent and refreshing, and with the glorious sun 
shine above, are bringing forward the produce of the 
fields munificently. The harvest promises to be abun- 
dant, and, what is hardly of less consequence, early 
—the earliest, indeed, for years past. The prospect 
for the English farmer ia cheerless, but he has to 
thank his foo dear friends, the monopolists, for it all. 
An immense quantity of foreign wheat and flour will 
be released from bond at the low relief duty when 
the Corn Bill has passed, and this will be thrown on 
the market just as the sgriculturist is sweeping 
the produce of his fields into the granary. Prices 
will come down, there will be an agricultura! panic, 
and the cry of “the Corn Bill has done it” will be 
raised. 

Corn MARKETS. Liverpool June 19. Since our laat 
there has been a good supply of ‘free wheat brought to 
market during the early part of the month, prices de- 
clined 4d. per 70 lb. on wheat, and Is. per bbl. on flour. 
Indian corn is lower, having receded fium Is. to 28. per 
quarter at our last market. With the exception of the 
latter, there was an improved demand for almost all the 
articles of the trade on the 16th instant. Influenced by 
the rise in London on the previous day, fresh qualities of 
free wheat assumed rather more firmness than of late. 
with a moderate but not a lively demand. and realised an 
advance of 2d. to 8d. per 70 ib. upon the rates of that 
day week; inferior descriptions remaining wholly unim- 

roved in value. Irish and duty paid Canadian flour, 
being in good request, commanded an advance of ls. 
per brl. Holders of bond wheat, requiring higher prices. 
no sales transpired. Of states flour, however, several 
further parcels have changed hands, New Orleans, Vir- 
ginia and Philadelphia, at 21s. to 21s. 6d. and western at 
23a. to 233. Gd. per bri. . 

The impression is thateSir Robert Peel designs to re- 
tire from the ministry as soon as the corn bill becomes a 
law. Nothing certain on the anbject is known however. 

The war between the United States and Mexico 
engrossed public attention. The victories of the 
Americans on the Rio Grande had changed public 
feeling, it ts said, both io England and France, from 
sympathy forthe Mexicans, into contempt fur the 
Mexicans. They do the Mexicans injustice in that 
' case. They deserve credit rather than contempt, 

for the defence they made. 

The London Times, June 15, says: The despatch- 
es of General Taylor are remarkable for their suc- 
cinet energy, and ihs absence of these verbose and 
krandiloquent strains which we are accustomed to 
meet with in narratives of American exploits. He 
writes like a man of sense, skill, and courage; and 
we have not the slightest wish to detract from the 
honors be has gajlantly earned under the flag of his 
country. Whatever opinion we may entertain of the 
causés of this war, and of the political motives in 
which it originated; the behavior of the American 
general and his troops deserve to be judged of by a 
much higher standard than the policy of the govern- 
ment which it is their duty to serve. The conduct 
of the Mexican army, on the contrary, demonstrate 
the utter inability of that government to protect any 
portion of its dominions from invasion; and it de- 
grades the descendants of the Spanish Americans 
still lower in the rank of nations. 

Suggested mediation between the United States and 
Mexico. The following is u copy of the reply given 
by Lord Aberdeen to the memorial of an assuciation 
interested in Mexican affairs. (Inserted page 258.) 
Foreign Office, June 6th, 1846. Sir—] am direct- 
ed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 2d inst., in which you call 
bis lordship’s attention to the disastrous results which 
are to be apprehended from the hostilities which 
have broken out between United States and Mexico, 
and express a hope on the part of the South Ame- 
rican and Mexican Association, that Her Majesty's 
government may deem it expedient to interpose their 
good offices in order to effect a recunciliation be- 
tween those two governments. 

“i am to state to Jou in reply, that Her Majesty's 
government sre fully conscious of al) the evils that 
must attend the rupture which has unfortunately 
taken place between the United States and Mexico, 
and especially of the fact that British interests can- 
not fuil ent most deeply from such a state of 


Pitre. Yas aos. therefore, be well assured that 
E *.vernmeut will watch with the ut- 
.... „ ete. Goo progress of events, and will omit 


forts with both 


countries 

servant. (Signed) HI. U. ADDINGTON. 

J. D. Powles, Eeq., chairman of the South - 
American and Mexican Committee.” 


France. ` 
character. 
ed, and punished. 

Lecompte, the 


covered with a black 


he had no accomplices, 
political faction. 
Paris, June 15. The Journal des 
lished a remarkable article on the 
tween Mexico and the United States. 


gone agains: 


totally unable to resist the United States, and that exist. 


that the Californias are 


United States. 


promptly for such interference. 


Urrea wes on his route to Santa Fe, 


but there can be little doubt that the presence of Gov. 


Urrea there, at such a time, was the result of his or- 
ders from the Mexican government, and with an in- 
tention to resist any wvasion from this quarter.— 
There were only 180 troops in Santa Fe at the time 


of Mr. Bewr’s departure. 


Mr. Bxxr did not see the advance party of the tra- 
ders, composed of one of the Armiju’s, Speyers, Col- 
burn, and others; but he learned from a company of 


about 100 Mexicans,who were out hunting buffalo, 
that they were met by them at Sand, near Simarone, 
and sixty miles from Arkansas. They were pushing 
on with great rapidity, travelling at the rate of thirty 
to forty miles per day. An express from Independ- 
ence had inſormed him of the intention to send a de- 
tachment of dragoons to stop the progress of Speyers, 
as was then understood, but as we know, of all the 
traders; and hence the rapidity of their travelling.— 
So intent were they upon getting along that a hun- 
dred extramules were purchased, and whena wa- 
gon broke down it was abondoned in the road after 
transferring the goodsto another. Capt. Moor’s com- 
mand of dragoons were met on the 17th between the 
Pawnee Fork, and the Caches of the Arkansas. He 
was six or eight days, travel behind Speyer’s. party, 
and it was supposed that he could not overtake 
them. 

Mr. Howanrp, the gentleman dispatrmd by Govern- 
ment on a special mission to New Mexico, was met 
on the 16th, at the crossing of the Arkansas, with 
his pack-mules broken down. He had, however, dis- 
patched two men as an expreas to Santa Fe on fresh 
mules, and they were expected 10 reach there in 


nine days. From thénee they wers to return to the 


foot of the Taos mountains, where Mr. H. was to a- 
wait their coming. 

Mr. Bent saw on the route one hundred and thirty 
wagons belonging o the traders. He met two long 
trains of provision wagons—the first within twenty 
miles of Council Grove and the other at Dragoon 
creek. They were ordered to stop at Fort Bent, 
where it is understood the whole expedition will ren- 
dezvous. The party arrived at Westport on the 27th, 
thirty days from Sante Fe. Mr. F. P. Blair and 
George Bent were left at Taos. 


the belligerents in order io calm their 
animosities, and restore peace between the two 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble 


Royal visits The German papers announce that 
the emperors of Russia and Austria and the king of 
Prussia, ere meet at Vienna in September next. 

ntelligence from Algiers is of the usual 
Tribes have revolted, and been chastis- 


ed assassin of the King, has 
been brought to trial, condemned, and executed as a 
paracide; that is to go hare foot to the scaffold, wear- 
ing a shirt outside his dress, snd to have his head 
veil, to remain standing on (he 
scaflold whilst the sentence was read lo the people, 
and to be then beheaded. On the tris) he stated that 
and was not the tool of any 


Debuts lately pub- 
state of affairs be- 

Our cotemporn- 
ry, says an English paper, asserts thar Mr. Polk has only 
Mexico to compensate for hig defeat in 
Oregon, and to regain popularity. It thinks Mexico is 


ing hostilities will result in its dismember nent. It thinks 
that th: stu'es will endeavor to seize the Californias to 
make up for their being obliged to lose Oregon, and 
infinitely more valuable. It 
vie u a thiis with regret, but beyond a few sneers at 
Mr. Polk, for whom it appears to have cherished the 
most profound contempt, it says nothing offensive to the 
It points out the necessity of France 
and England interfering in the matter, in order to bring 
about a reconciliation, and to protect Mexico. It allezen 
that France has interests at steke in Mexico which call 


Sanra Fe. Messrs. Bent, St. Vrain, and Folger, 
traders to New Mexico, for whose safety there had 
been much solicitude, reached St. Louis on 28d inst. 
allsafe. They left Santa Fe on the 27th May at 
which time nothing was known there of the war now 
existing. Mr. B. ina conversation with Armo the 
commandant of New Mexico, did learn that Gen. 
a force 
of from three to five thousand men, gathered in Sono- 
ra, Zacatecas and Durango. The chijegt of this ex- 
pedition was not stated, if known, by Gov. Armyo; 


yesterday, 10th inst 


following intelligence respecting the military: more- 
ments in that quarter: 5 

“The president has accepted the services of an. 
other regiment of mounted volunteers, and a sepa. 
rate battalion of artillery, to be composed of five 
companies. These troops are tu rendezvous al jn- 
dependence, it is said, by the first of August nert, 
end, whatever others may Bay lo the contrary, are to 
reinforce the command of Col. K 
operate against New Mexico. The president, aj. 
though be has no more authority, under our jaw, to 
do it than we have, has agreed to accept the services 
of the Hon. Sterling Price, now a member of con- 
gress from this state, as colonel; and Major D. D. 
Mitchell and Wm. Gilpin are named as the other 
field officers of the regiment. 

“We hear further, that the traders who have gone 
ahead of the expedition, and in Pursuit of whom 
Capt. Moore’s command of dragoons was sent for- 
werd, are only to be stopped until Col. Kearney’s 
force can pass them. He is to precede them, if it be 
possible, into Santa Fe. they will follow, each in 
possession of his own property. The traders will be 
protected, Mexicans as well as our own people; but 
it is possible, we surmise, that the duties on the 
goods will be paid, if paid at all, to another govern- 
ment than that now administered by Armijo.“ 


* 
. 


Gen. Urrea, whn, it is said, is advancing with a force 
of from three to five thousand men, upon Santa Fe, 
with a view of defending that eection of the republie of 
Mexico from invasion, is said to be a man of approved 
courage and miiitary capacity. Should he make his ap- 
pearance there in time tu avail hunself of the beat point 
to repel invasion, as he, doubtk ss, has dune, he may 


give the force under the command of Colonel Kearney 


Something to do, before possession of New Mexico is 
obtained. In his absence, however, and with be ace 
kowledged disposition of Arniyo to show the Americans 
all possible favor, very little, it any, opposition will be 
made to the entrance of Col. Kearney into that depart. 
ment of the republic. It will be, we suppose, the mid- 
dle or later end uf Augus: beture Coliel Kearney can 
cross the Rio det Norte, and Gen. Urrea bas, unques- 
Qonably, full time w prepare fur his reception. The 
Prospect of resistance, only gives to the expedition a 
little mere interes», and all eyes will be henceforth on the 
watch for ne ws from that quarter. 


(St. Louis Repub 3d. 


Expedinon for Yucatan. 
cf the 8h inst., states that l 

“George Washington Dizon, hes been parading our 
streets in a general's uniform fur some days past, repre» 
Senting, it is said, that “he is in the pay of the gorern- 
ment,” and making arrangements for nn €xpedisiun to 
Yucatan,” 

The Washington “Union,” 
says: We deem it our duty, therefore, to expose the 
poser. G W. Dixon has no commission, and na 
species of authority from the government of the United 
States. We warn our western friends to beware of 
such an impoenion. The plan, too, which is here ate 
tributed to him is abhorrent to the policy of our govern» 
ment. Yucatan! Why Yucatan is already 
independent of Mexico, and is the friend of th: United 
States. We have ro disposition to “annex that portion 
of Mexico to the (American) constellation,” whether it 

by conquest of her soll, or even by the voluntary con- 
sent of her people. Let no man, therefore, be taken in 
by this adventurer.” i 

The plan of the expedition which the Union speaks 
of is deecribed by the Sentinel as follows: ; f 

“The movement is remarkable on many accounts. — 
The men are generally resolute —tearless fallows, who 
wal fall hend up wherever they may be thrown—and 
their objects are not merely to defend American rights 
with the bayonet, but-alse to revoluiionize Mexicu by 
means of pronunciamentos, pamphicts, & . Aided by 
some of our Lest mercantile housee, Gen. Dixon has al- 
ready sent on a printing press, types, and Spanish com- 
Positors 10 Laguira, Yucatan, where part of the compa- 
ny will at once proceed, and there, (where ropuhr sen- 
timent will be in their favor, and where the ceniral go- 
vernment of Mexico is least powerful,) these dauntless 
tellows wil operate wiih greater certainly of success 
than ten tinea their number could have from the bayo- 
net alone. Many who at first were disposed tasce it 
chimericul, now see its feasibility, aud see also that these 
pioneers will ere long attract thousands frorn this piace.“ 


in referring the subject, 


* — 


Pustic Tanp BILL. ‘I'he debate in the house of repre: 
seniatives on the graduation bill, terminated at 2 o'clock 
„under resolution to that effect.— 
Many amendments were then proposed to the senate 
bill, all of which were voted down. The senate bii! was 
reported to the house without amendment. On the quese 
ien, shall the biil pasa? it was rejected, —yeas 84, nays 


Great excitement ensued. Mr. Danret, of N. Caro- 
lina, moved to reconsider the vote. His motion prevail- 
ed by the casting vote of the speaker. The excitement 
increased. A motion to adjourn was now made and 
carried,—ayes 81, nays 80, the opponents of the bill 
Voting in the negative. eS rig 


The Philadelphia Sentinel 


eurney, destined to 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


The Northwest Frontier.— If any reliance is to be 
placed upon the last accounts that we have from the 
northwest, and which are inserted under the Indian 
1 head, the movement of what few troops were 

eft for the protection of that frontier will be very 
inoperative. 
der was received yesterday by Col. Riley, frons the 
war department, to move the 24 regiment of infan- 
try, stationed on the frontier, at once to Point Isabel, 
Texas. The company at this post and one at Fort 
Gratiot will march forthwith. Orders have been 
despatched to the companies to Lake Superior to 
follow. Company C, Cuptain Byrne, stationed at 
Mackinac, will remain at that post. The other com- 
ies are at Buffalo, Furt Niagara, and Sacketts 
arbur. No information has been received by whom 
their places are to be supplied on the frontier. 


Toe Warenouse System—A part of the system 
of anti-tariff measures now before congress, is cha- 
racterised by the Philadelphia merican Sentinel (an 
administration journal) as “British all over; British 
workmen are to make the goods, British agents to 
sell them, British ships are to carry them, British 
carpenters, riggers, blacksmiths, &c. are to build the 
British ships, British captains to command them, and 
British sailors to man them, and the only thing that 
is American connected with this system, is that 
American money is to pay for this British device to 
impoverish our country. Our American merchants 
will probably then not import on their own avcount 
from England, and may have no occasion for building 
American vessels.” . 

Oreaow treaty.—An official letter from the right 
honorable Mr. Paxensam, addressed to the governor 
of Bermuda, dated 19th of June, is published in the 

Burmuda Gazette, of the J0th—announcing that he 
had on the ag signed a treaty which had been rati- 
fied by the U. S. senate by a vote of 41-to 14, for the 
poren of the Oregon question, and which signed 
y the president, would be forwarded to England by 
the Great Western, on the 25th. 


ADJOURNMENT OF congress. A joint resolution has 
passed both huuses by decided majorities, io close the 
session on the 10h of August. 


THR WARE HOUSE BILL BAS PASSED BOTH HovsES. This 


bill hae been regarded as an adjunct to the anii-protec- 


tive tariff bill, and is calculated very much to accommo- 
date foreigners. li allows them to send in just what they 
please, snd our guvernment accommodates whatever it 
may be, wi'h wareliouse room—becomes accountable for 


sate keeping—charzes no duties on the goods if reship. 
per—and lets them lay for years. if not reshipped, wiih. 
Out ibn the payment ot any duties until the market 
80 pleases the oWner that he concludes 10 enter them. 


The Public Land Bill. Pustrd, the U. S. Senate 
on 7th inst. by a vote of 26 to 20. The Bill, if we 
mistake not, is Mr. Catuoun’s favorite project for 
disposing of the publio lands. An amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. J. M. CI Arrox for ceding the lands at 
the end of nine years, to the States, was negatived, 
ayes 20 nays 27. Mr. Crittenden proposed that a 
bill of Equity might be filed by anv State of the Uni- 
on, to test the tenure of the original ownership of the 
lands belonging to the States. Rejected; ayes 17 
nays 27. Mr. C. characterized this movement as re- 
sulting from the adoption by the new states of the 
Stand-and-deliver system, to which he never would 
yield. The House of Representatives were at the 
same time occupied on a bill which originated in 
that body, for graduating the price &c. of the public 
lands 


0 + 


PUBLIC LAND OR GRADUATION BILL. 

The proceedings upon this, perhaps the most perma- 
nently important bill now before congress, have been of 
the moet exciting and extraordinary character, within 
the week past. We can give at present but a very brief 
abstract thereof. 

The bill, as it passed the senate. wae regarded as oar- 
Ps out essentially, Mr. Calhoun's long cherished and 

vorite project fur the disposition of the public lards.— 
The house of representatives had been husity occupied 


in debating a graduation bill of their own, tot the pas- 


t 


Vor. XX. Sra, 20 


The Detroit Advertiser says:—‘‘An or- 
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sage of which the friende of the administration were 
exceedingly urgent, and had, by reealution determined 
to close the debate thereon and take the question, at 12 
o'clock on the 10th instant. Accordingly at that hour 
the voting in cfmmittee of the whole commenced—and 
no debate was allowed upon the several amendments 
proposed The result was. that the committee rase and 
reported the senate bill, with certain amendments, to 
the house. 

ue final question was put. shall the bull pass us amend- 


Decided in the negative, ayes 84. nays 98, (not as we 
had it in our last number, inserted from information ob- 
tained after the paper had been made up, 84 to 89—and 
which proved to bu an error.) . 

The rejection of the bul occasioned great excitement 
in the house— After some time, . 

Mr. Daniel, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider 
the vote. The yeas and nays were called, and appear- 
ed ayes 89, nays89. By the casting vote of the speaker, 
the motion prevailed. 

ae Collamer moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

A motion to adjourn, was now made, which the 
friends of the bill oppused,—but the motion prevailed, 
ayes 51, nays 80. 

July 11.—The speaker announced the graduation bill 
as fist in order, as the unfinished business. = 

The question was uow on Mr. €ollamer's motion to 
lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. moved to postpone the bill to Tuesday.— 
This was ruled out of order, as a motion was pending 
to lay the whole subject on the table, and that question 
wes pul. f 

Mr. Benton asked tu be excused from voting. He said 
he had inadvertently voted on the last 1 having 
agreed with his friend, J. B. Hunt, of Mich., who had 
gone to the sea shure, to pair off on this bill. 

The house refused to excuse Mr. B. from voting. 

The yeas and nays on the motion to lay the whole 
rubject on the table, were now taken, and stood, ayes 
89, nays 91. è 

The question now recurred on the substitute or 
amendment proposed by Mr. Cvdb, on which Mr G 
had demanded the previous question. 

Mr. Daniel urged Mr. to withdraw the call, so 
that the bili might lay over until Monday. Mr. C. con 
senied, and so the subject was disposed of for this day. 

The state ut excitement, during the whole netiod oc- 
cupied on these and various points of order, &c., which 
we omit, is said hm to pave been exceeded. Loud 
comnpiaints are made by the opposition journals, of the 
direct personal influence of several members of the 
president’a cabinet being exercised with the members 
during the period. 

Monpay, Jury 13. The subject again came up as 
the order of the day, and the excitement was speedily 
renewed. , 

Mr. Cobb proposed a substitute for the whole bill. 

Mr. McKay offered an amendment to the amendment, 
and called lor the yeas and nays. ‘The house sustained 


the call. 


Mr. Rockwell, of Vi., moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table. On this motion the yeas and. nays were called, 
and stvod. ayes 90, nays 89. The speaker casting his 
vole, decided the question in the negative. 

Mr. McKay's amendment was then tested by yeas 
and nays. and rejected, ayes 88, nays 93. 

Mr. be substitute was now, by yeas and nays, 
aleo rejected, ayes 87, nays 95. ; 
The house was then for some time all in confusion. 

Mr. Douglass moved to reconsider the vote by which 
Mr. MeKay's amendment was rejected. 

The speaker decided this not to be in order without 
firet reconsiuering Mr. Qubd’s amendment. 

Mr. Stemart moved to lay the bill on the table, On 
this the yeaa and nays stood, ayes 90, nays 92. 

Mr. Me Clelland moved. to reconsider Mr. Cobb's 
amendment or substitute. On this the yeas and dict 
were called, ayes 90, nays 90. The speaker gave the 
av rp of reconsidering. ee 
hf. ed to reconsider the vote rejecting 
thie the yeas and nays 


et vote in 
r. 
Mr. Cobb's amendment. On 
wero called, ayes 91, nays 89. l 
r. Askman moved to lay tha bill on the table; de- 

cided in the negative by yeas and nays—86 to 92. 

Frequent motions had been made to adjourn; & mo- 
tion to that effect now prevailed. = 

The house, during these proceedings. is represented 
to have been in a continued state of high excitement — 
Three daye had been expended, not in debate, for de- 
bate hed ceased, under resolution, but in taking yeas 
and nays, in squabbling on points of order, 
have deoisions recunsidered, &c., &c., and the ques- 
tion was now as undecided as ever. 

Jory 14. On the house being called to order, the 
speaker announced the graduatién bill, as unfinished bu. 
siness, and the question pending was, whether to recoun- 
sider the previous question by which the main question 
was or to be now put. 


———— — — — — a a 


Mr. DfeKay withdrew his call for the previous question, 
and asked for a call of the house:—declared out of order. 
Various expedients were now re: too, io postpone 
the question unti) more members should come in. 
The yeas and nays were at length again taken, on Mr. 
Cooh s substitute, and it was now adopted, ayes 96, noes 


The next questioa was, on striking out the whole of the 
renate bill, and substituting the bilt proposed by Mr. 
Cobb, as amended by the adoption of Mr. McKay's 
N This was 5 ayes 95, noes 88. 

question now came on the passage of the land bill 
as thusamended. . J 

On this the yeas and nays were as follows: 

Yxas—Messra. Stephen Adams, Bayly, Bedinger, 
Bizgs James A Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerho 
Bruckenbrough, William G. Brown. Burt, Cathcart, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase» 
Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins». ` 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan. Dobbin, Douglass, Drom’? 
gool, Dunlap, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Giles flamün, Ha. 
ralson. Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George $ 
Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hunter, James H. Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kauſinan. Leake, 
La Sere, Ligon, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, 
McConnell, McCrate, Juseph J. McDowell, James Me- 
Dowell, McKay, John Martin, Barclay Martin, 
Morris, Morse. Moulton, Norrie, Owen, Parish Payne, 
Perrill. Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberte, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Sinith, 
R ‘bert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong. Jacob 
Thompson, Thorman, Tibbata, Tredwey, Wentworth, 
Wick, Williams, Woodward, Fancey- 92. 

Naye—Messrs. Abbot, J. Q. Adams, Arnold, Ach - 
mun, Barringer, Bell, Jas. Black. Blanchard. Brodhead, 
Milton Brown, Buffington, Wm. W. Campbell, John H 
Campbell, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Cullamer, Crans» 
ton, Cruzier, Culver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, 
John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Garvin, 
Srn Grading * Gordon, Graham, Gri- 
der, Grinnell, Grover, Hampton, Harper. Elias B. 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D Hubbard, Hud- 
sun, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, Pres- 
ton King, T. B. ] ing, Leib. Lewis, Long, McClean, 
McHenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, 
Pendleion, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock- 
well, Root, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, T. Smith, 
A. Smith,, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, Thibo- 
aur me ee n, oe yambo; Vance, 

inton, enton, te, Wilmot, Winthro — 
ruff, Wright, Young, and Yoet—90, - B ot 

So the bil passed; 

r. E ing. o -, inquired whether, by rule very 
member within the bar was not required, when bis namo 
was called, to give his vote? Tho speaker replied that 
9 5 the rie. 5 

Mr. Euihg desired that the rule should be appli 
hie colleague, C. J. Ingersoll, who was in his 3 
had not voted. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill had 
arts was daha 1 ö oes i 

motion to lay that motion on the table prevailed — 
So the bill as amended, was returned to” the senate for 
"On the Initio amend bef 

n the 15th. the amendments came before the senate. 

Mr. Calhoun made some spirited remarks in opined 
tothem. The principles of the bill which had induced 
stricken out, and as it now 


P 


4 e it, had cae 
stood, be could not give it his countenance or vote. 
Mr. Wescott and Mr. Atchison, also, opposed 
T ee 
r. Davis moved tolay the bill on the table. Negauved. 
1 bill wae then referred to the „ 


The Washington correspondent of the United States 
Gazette writes, that the reason for the extraordinary anze 
iety of the administration for the passage of the public 
land bill, arisés from the fact, that there is an under. 
ena hy 5 i he nera man bais dpon 
the tariff bill are dependent upon the previous passage 
the land bill 7 | i 


- ABMY JOURNAL. P 
Occupation, June 24, 1846. 
Some volunteers have arrived at Brazos Santiago 
from Tennessee, presumed to be of the twelve months 
quota. The valunteers which previously arrived 
trom New Orleans have nearly al moved to Bariu 
except two regiments in this place, J shall bring 


in at'empts to hem up the river as soon as I can procure as 
‘he 


tation, which we are impatiently awaiting. 
volunteers from Texas are encamped near Point Isa. 
bel, sad are now organizing under the direction of 
the governor. , l 
„We have no authentic intelligence from the inte- 
rior of Mexico. The army at Linarex is believed 


A ' 
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Se . . ——ũümRʃe.ñÄ7 


to be moving towards Monterey, much reduced in 

numbers by desertion and sickness. It is rumored 

that Bustamente is at the head of the government, and 

pe Nene is advancing with a large force to this 
tier. 


PRESENT FROM THE TTH v. 8. INFANTRY, TO THE 
BALTIMORE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Camp of the Tih U. States Infantry, 


NAVAL SCHOOL BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 
Annapolis, Maryland, July 11, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith the list 
of midshipmen who have passed their examiuation 
before this board, the names being arranged in the 
order of merit which has been assigned them. 

It is proper to remark that the qualification snd 
merit of Mesers. R. Aulick and R. Savage were in 
the estimation of the board so precisely equa), that 
it was thought admissible to determine by lot who 
should stand number one, and the choice fell on Mr. 
R. Aulick. Very respectfully, | 

LAWRENCE KEARNEY, 
President Board of Examiners. 
To the Hon. Secretary of the navy. 


r in in De baal Bia ; them 


colliers and laborers employed in the coal mines in 
Schuylkill county, Pa., against the passage of the billto 
reduce the tariff. Mr. C. observed that he had passed 
throu h the region from which this petition emanated, 
and it wae then a vast wilderness. It now had 40,000 
people, $30,000,000 capital, 50 miles of railroad under 
ground, and gave employment to a vast number of ves- 
sels. If this bill should become a law all these people 
would be thrown out of employment end ruined. 

Mr. C. moved that the petitions be referred to the 
r. 24e Buse moved atai berigi 

r. Mc moved tbat it id upon the table. 
Lost, 14 io 26. ne i 

The question then recurred on the motion to refer to 
the committee on finance. 

Mr. Speight opposed the motion. He could not see 
what purpose the senate had in refusing to let ihe peti- 
tion be laid upon the table, when the finance committee 
hed not the subject before them. The bill was before 


On the Rio del Norte, ` 


| Opposite Matamoros, June 2ist, 1846. 
To his honor, Col. Jacos G.. Davies, 


Mayor of Baltimore, Md. 

Dran Sin: Understanding that one of the High 
Schools of Baltimore is making a collection of curi-. 
osities, I take pleasure in sending through you, to be 
presented to it, a sample of exploded shells and round 
shot, thrown by the Mexicans from their batteries 


ani : : ; board of examiners 10, 1848. the senste, and what was the use of referring the petitions? 
eee . 
May, till 5 o'clock, P. M., on the 9th of the same| l- Richmond Aulick, 23. John Madigan, erence was 1 at he 1 70 8 the e on finance to 
ee ee Robert Savage, 24. A. F. Warley, examine into this subject and reflect upon it, and not 


act with such indecent haste. Mr. C. said he had seen 

persons near the head of the governmen: besieging the 

senate and the house ever since the subject had been up. 
r. Lewis. And manufacturers too. 

Mr. Cameron said the manufacturers came here be- 

cause their interests were in jeopardy. But they came 


It may be interesting to you to say, the regiment 
to which I am attached, the 7th infantry, together 
with one company of the 2d artillery, commanded 
dy Captain Lowd, and another company 3d artillery, 

commanded by Lieutenant Bragg, constituted the 


R. A. Marr, * . g 
„William N. Jeffers, | 26. Leonard Paulding, 
. William D. Austin, 27. Geo. A. Stevens, 
John J. Pringle, 28. F. A. Conover. 

. Edward Brinley, Jr. 29. S. B. Elliott, 


2 
PPMP Me Lem Ss 


Edward Simpson, 30. F. Gregory, , r 
ee Pon Brown; and among the officers in 15 am 5 Tempie, n Edward Barren, oes 1 those interests sacrificed, and were not 
command of these troo be i George P. Welsh, . John W. Bennett, 2O 10, ; 
Maryland—those mark el with a . n II. S. P. Carter, 23. Peter Wager, The motion to refer to the committee on finance pre- 


vailed by a vote of 24 to 11. ; 
On the TARIFF BILL again coming up in the senate for 
debate, Mr. Evans resumed and concluded his argu- 


12. Wm. Nelson. 34. John P. Hall, 
13. Wm. H. Smith, 35. H. C. Blake, 
14. R M. Me Arann, 36. Clark H. Wells, 


more, viz: placed according to rank. - 
Captain D. S. Mn. s,“ Tth infantry. 
ts A. Drang, 5tb “ 


“ R. H. Ross, Tuh 4 16. Charles Dyer. Jr. 33, Earl Breen on MOn a e ha ironi ol he bil intended 

ga e (Cormerty Jona) Barul . EE Benet | 38. Charis Weddell, erke sanator in favor of he bil (hat hed any i 
2 5. * ° 5 ntio 

e , eee | tani eee 

Assistant Surgeon, L. Monin. 22. Thomas 8. Phelps. Eann l ep Lewis and Sevier hoped hat as the senate 


I am, sir, witb great respect. jodi ob't serve, 
. 8. MILES, + 
Captain 7th infantry U. S. A. 


Tur Ram aup Fue or taue Agmy.—All the 
Officers with whom we have conversed, who were 
engaged at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, speak 
in terms of the test enthusiasm of the conduct 
of the rank and file on those trying occasions. Not 
only did the men betiave weil in the fight, but they 
manifested the utmost anxiety to get into it. Lieut. 
Crittenden related several incidents to us which 
places the conduct of privates and non-commissioned 
officers in the most favorable aspect. After Colonel 
McIntosh had been wounded on the Bth, one of the 
men was detailed to take charge of him. He com- 
plained bitterly. He loved his colonel, he said, and 
would be proud to nurse and take care of him; but 
he did not like to lose his chance in another fight, 
and begged to be excused. One of the corporals 
was Wounded by a ball in the forehead, which at 
first looked as if ıt would prove fatal. He pressed 
his hand to bis head and said “I am burt, | am mor- 
tally hurt.” Then reflecting, he said No I ain't; | 
am good for something yel!” He then bound up bis 
head with his handkerchief, went into the Gght, and 
did his duty like aman. By this time, however, his 
head had swollen greatly, and he was foroed by his 
officers to place himself in the hands of the surgeon. 
This noble fellow is now in the detachment com- 
manded by Capt. Marcy and Lieut. Crittenden, and 
leaves with them to-day. 

After the battles of the 9th, when more hot work 
was expected, Lieut. Crittenden and his men—or 
what remained of them, for he had suffered severe) 
in these engagement — were bivouacked on a spo! 
near the river. Early in the eveniug he was called 
upon by Lieut. Hays, of this state, who had receiv- 
ed an order from Genera} Taylor to cross the river 
in the morning. Ten of the best men wers required 
for a dpty then believed tq be full of peril, and 
Lient. Hays wanted to know if he could obtain this 
sort of metal in the ranks of Criitendep’s company. 
The latter thopght he could accommodate hi. 
Most of his men were lying on the ground asleep, or 
overcome with fatigue. He woke them up. Men,“ 

said he, Mr. Hays wants ten daring cool fellows to 
cross the river with him in the morning. All who 
are willing to go will rise though all must be aware 
that it is an enterprise full of danger.“ Every man 
jumped to kis feet in a moment! A selection had to 
te made, however. Those who were not taken were 
loud in their complamts, and one of the sergeants 
came to Crittenden several times during the evening, 
and begged to be detailed. His lieutenant: told him 
that privates pot officers were required. O, never 
mind,” said the sergeant, ‘‘you’ll that I will play 
the private very well.” 

Is it wonderful that against such a spirit the best 
troops, and the overwhelming numbers of the foe, 


were unavailing. [Pennsylvanion of Monday. 


was full, the vote on the passage of the bill might now 
be taken, without further discussion. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the motion to 
postpone was carried by the following vote: j 
Y cas— Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Cu- 
meron, Thus. Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cilley, Criiſon 
den, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene. Huntington, Jar- 
negin, Johnson, of La., Johnson, of Md., Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Niles, Phelps. Simmons, Sturgeon, Up- 
ham, Webster, Woodbridge—37. , 
Nays—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchinson, Atherton, 
Bagby, Breese, Bright, Burk, Calhoun, Caes, Cbulmers, 
Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Hous 
ton, Lewis, McDuffie, Penneybacker, Sevier, Speight, 
Turney, Wescott—2¢4. | 
Jury 15. Mr. Dir presented a memorial from the 
importers of silk in New York against ad valorem du. 
ties on silks and ad valorem duties generally, and?moved 
to lay the memoria! on the table. 
Mr. Webster moved to refer it to the committee on 
printing. He wondered why the senator from N. York 
UM ew such a petition, was not afraid that he would 


THE TARIFF. 


All eyes are now indeed directed to the United States 
senate. The debate in that body upon the bill which 
has passed the house of representatives, was commenc- 
ed on Monday, the 13th inst. . 

Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, led the way, and occupied 
so much of the day as was devoted to the subject, in a 
speech in favor of the bill. ; 

Mr. Evans, of Maine, (whig) replied to Mr. Lewis, 
in a speech Which occupied three hours, on Tuesday. 
He is said to have exposed some of Mr. Lewis’ errors, 
in the way of estimates and calculations, with great ef- 
ect. 

Mr. Lewis explained how he fell into the errors which 
Mr. Evans had commented on, 

It was not whilst the tariff bill was before the senate, 
but dpon an occasion of presenting a memorial against 
the new tariff bill, that Mr. WepsTeR on the same day 
addressed the senate, in regard to that measure. , 

On Wednesday the 15th, Mr. Webster presented a 
memorial from manufacturers of copper, respecting the 
duty on raw copper, proposed by the new tariff. The 
petition states that 13,000,000 pounds of copper are now 
annually consumed in the United States, one-half in 
raw copper as imported trom Chili, and paid for dy ten 
or twelve millions of yards of cotton goods. Under the 
present law, raw and sheeting copper are both free of 
duty. The new bill proposes a tariff of five per cent. 
on raw. copper, while sheeting remains free under the 
present law. Without protection, the sheeting copper 
consumed in the United States, though England tends 
more than half, with fhe advantage of five per cent. pro- 

ed, will furnish all. 

he import at present is from Chili, raw 6,500,000 Ibs. 
From England, in sheets 3,500. 000 

Do. in casks 1. 000, 000 
United States mines 500, “ 
Old copper, from all quarters 1.000. 000 

The petition requests that raw copper in all its forms 
may be placed among the free articles, or that 10 per 
cent. be 5 upon sheeting copper. 

Mr. Webster moved that the memorial be printed. 

Mr. Sevter moved to refer the question of printing to 


the i i 

Mr. Webster said the motion was an extraordinary 

one. The memorial is on a very importaut subject, and 
the petitioners ought to be heard. 
Mr. Sevier said, petitions of this kind would be pour · 
ing in from all parts of the country. They were intend- 
ed to influence the action of the senate or raise a panic. 
He should oppose printing any of them. The tanff bill 
would raise clamor and uproar in every workshop in 
the country and the senate would be inundated with pe- 
titions. 

Mr. Webster said the senator from -Arkansas had 
truly ststed the effect of the bill Clamor and uproar 
would be raised in every workshop in the whole length 
and breadth of the country. But if these men were to 
die, tell them fo die game die protesting against the in- 
strument of their death. COE 

After further debate, the motion to print was referred 
‘to the printing committee. a 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, then presented a similar 
petition, which took the same course. . 

. Cameron presented a number of memorials from 


was so referred. 


Mr. Webster then submitted, for the consideration of 
the chairman of finance, an abstract prepared from 
treasury documents and statements, made by the chir. 
man, and estimated theron, showing thatthe new tariff 
bill upon importations as large as that of last yeer, would 
produce a net revenue of only about $19,500,000, and in 
order io raise $24,000,000 we must import. 9% 00, 000 
additional · af > 

Mr. Cameron presented sundry petitions against the 
repeal of the tariff of 1842, which were reterred to the 
committee om finance. 


EFFECT OFTHE TARIFF ON BREAD STUFFS, The advo- 
cates of what they call "free trade,"—by the way, “hat 
we should style ‘free trade,” would include other arti- 
cles besides bread stuffs,—tobacco, for instance, which 
the dear lovers of “free trade” appear to consider quile 
out of the ques tion: ſree trade” in tubacco, or sugar, 
and many other of our staple. products is not fur a mo 
ment countenanced, or supposed to belong to commerce 
in the case;—on that point we American advocates for 
reciprocity in “free trade” must be blind. — seeing, we 
must sce not, and hearing, we must hear not,”—ol any 
right io ‘free trade” extending to such articles as ore 
NOt INDISPENSABLE Ww the British interests, and cortes- 
pond to their definition of “free trade.” We were about 
to say that the advocates of “free trade,” 20 cated, a8 
the Quakers say in such cases, are attempting to exhi? 
bit advantages as already derived to this county 
from the proposed modification of the tariff. As for ex 
ample, the New York correspondent of the Washing: 
ton “Union” says: The increase in the export of flour 
from the port of New York, from the Ist of January p 
the last of Inne the present, (he says) exceeds that a 
1845 by 237,437 bbls. The increase in the export o 
corn amounted to 435,911 bushels. The increase int : 
export of wheat amounied, at the same ume, tO 49" 
290 bushels, This great increase was enhanced by (wo 
causes first, by the reductions made in the Britisn ta- 
riff, combined with the prospects of scarcity in the f h 
tish Now, suppos thia augmented surplus, whic 
left ihe country in search of a market, had been retai 
ed in the country, depending upon a home ‘ 


under the charge of panic making. The memorial 


. any coneiderab 
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whica the miunitactarers pron ed he farmers shontd: 
angertne peotecuve tarii of 1512, be vreater ancl beiter 
than che fen, vhat woull have been the present 


marks: value of tne abov artic!:s?? 

The price ot flour, nad this 237,437 barrels been kept 
at home, if no other foreign market could have been 
found for any part of it, if all of it had remained in this 
country, it might have lowered the price of flour a trifle, 
but certainly not much. 

But reverse that question. It is a bad rule they say, 
that won't work both ways. Will this writer in favo 
of British intereste for the Union answer N 

“How much higher would flour be if we had have 
taken off producers of ee enough to have made the 
thirteen millions of dollare worth of cotton goods we 
bought last year? Let us have an answer to this, and 
see whether the home market is not worth having. 

The table of prices of wheat, which the writer has 
giver in another place, are not honest. Why take 1837, 
when we imported wheat? Why not take the 8th of 
July. 1843, when the tariff had been in operation one 
year, and the 8th July, 1846, after it had been in force 
four yeare? The price would then be $1.17 cts. against 
$1.00, and not $1.70 cts. against 90495 cus, as the table 
shows by contrasting 1837 and 1845. 

The production of grain has outrun consumption, or 
at t, has been increased so much as to put down, 
and keep down, prices for the future 

But what are the notorious facts in relation to the 
point at issue? Is there one single American 80 blind- 
and ignorant as natto know, that it was the extraordi- 
nary failure of the last year's crop in Europe,—that it 
was the startling alarm for fear of actual starvation, that 
led to the adoption of their new “corn bill,” if it be adopt- 
ed? Is thore a man amongst us that believes that in the 
common run of years, when crops do not fail in Europe, 
amount of fleur will be shipped to 

and from this country? What evidnce have we 
before us? Why, notwithstanding the unusual pressure 
for bread stuffs in all Europe, and notwithstandig the 
want, the starvation, the “famine,” actual, to some x- 
tent, and apprehended to a much larger extent, in Eag- 
land and Ireland, —notwithstanding all this. how much 
of the flour and grain sent from this countrv to feed them 
with, have they now in their warehouses, under “bond,” 
depressing the price of the article just in proportion to 
the certainity of the passage of their ‘free trade bill?“ — 
Is not this fact of itself sufficient to open the eyes of the 
blindest? What is it that the so-called “free traders” 
preach to the agriculturists of the United States? Why, 
that Mr. Peels new corn law tariff, or free trade bill 
will afford a market there for our wheat and flour.— 
Why happens it then, that every stage towards the pas- 
sage of that very bill in the British parliament, is mark- 
by a corresponding reduction in the price of wheat 
and flour, both in England and inthis country? Why, 
how, is this? Ihe passage of the bill was apparently 
beyond doubt when the last steamer left Europe. Why 
has not flour and wheat bounded upwards according to 
the preaching of these free trade ductirnes? Agricul- 
turiats of the United States, Mr. Peel has carried his re- 
of the corn laws, the British ports are set wide open 
or tho importation of American bread stuffs, and the 
English and Irish are half starving in consequence of 
the failure of last year’s crops,—do you hear all that, 
farmers of America? See what. ffect the promised boon 
will produce upon the prices of your produce?” 
ell, let us see that effect, sure enough. How much 
ie offered in he New York market to-day for flour?— 
After . trumpet-tongued the victory of free trade, 
who can get 63.87 for a cargo of flour in the Philadel- 
hia or Baltimore markeis? The best red wheat is but 

8 cents a bushel in either of those places. Western 
fiour in the New Orleans market is quoted in our last 
paper from thence a: $2 60 per barrel. ; 

uch are the fucis in the premises. Let agriculturists 
` of the United States argue, them out, they will have full 
leasure to do so, if the seaate of the United States should 
pass the tariff bill now upon their table. 


In the U. States Senate onthe 14th, Mr. Wers- 
STER presented a petition signed Ly every importer 
of dry goods in the city of Boston, against the bill 
for the reduction of the tariff now before the senate, 
and accompanied its introduction with some appro- 
priate remarks, indicating his intention at a future 
day to go into a thorough examination of all the 
details of the bill, in urder to shew iis pernicious 
effects. 

Mr. Webster said he had never risen during his 
public liſe with a feeling of greater responsibility 
reatin upon him than he did in presenting this me- 
morial from tbe importers of Boston. Notwith- 
standing all the repeated declarations made in the 
messages of the president, inaugural and annual, and 
Botwilhstanding the late period at which this mea- 
sure was brought forward, the public were unpre- 
pered for the destruction of the tariff of 1842, and 
the establishment of the bill before the senate upon 
ite ruins. 

The passage of the bill before congress had taken 
the country by surprise, and he might add tbat it had 
filled the whole country with alarm. From the Po- 
temac to the Penob- cot none had seriously anticipat- 
ed such a result, or believed that such a bill as that 
now before us could become a law. 

li is not, said Mr. Webster, my intention to dis- 
cuss the principles of this bill now, but if my health 


holds cut under this broiling sun, I shall go into an 
examination of all its details. A bill so dangerous 
in its principles, so rash, and we might say so in- 
temperate in its provisions, may well be calculated 
io produce throughout the country alarm, distress, and 
anxiety. The proposition of ad valorem duties as an 
entire principle was a bold one, and one he had ne- 
ver before heard defended by public men as a safe 
principle, though he had heard it defended by the 
oungers sbout the custom houses. 

In the progress of the bjll he did not intend to 
trouble the senate with any amendments. He had 
hoped and still hoped that some leading member 
upon the opposite side would take bold of this 
great subject in a statesmanlike manner, and 
make such alterations in the system proposed 
as the interests of the country demanded. The 
memorial [ now present is signed by every importer 
of dry goods in the city.of Boston. It remonstrates 
earnestly against the adoption of the ad ralorem sys- 
tem of laying revenue as injurious to their business. 
The member from Alabama had said but yesterday 
that no body but the manufacturers opposed this 
system. ‘He now saw every importer of dry goods 
in Boston petitioning congress against its adoption. 

Mr. Webster complained of the unheard of man- 
ner in which this bill was before the senate. Never 
in peace or in war had such a bill as this been con- 
sidered without reference to a committee. The me- 
morialists asked a hearing upon a principle of vital 
importance to them, and yet there was no commit- 
tee to which he could refer this petition or others 
which were to follow it. The memorial was laid 
upon the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CaLHoun presented a petition from manufac- 
turers of glass in Philadelphia against an increase 
in the duty on soda ash, as injurious to their busi- 
ness. 

EFFECTS or THR NEW TaRIFF ON wooL. The 
Wheeling Times, of the 9th says—“The duty on 
some wool is increased by the bill that has passed 
the lower house of congress; yet wool that was on 
Saturday last sold in Washington, Penneylvania, for 
30 cents, on Monday would not command 20. This 
is glorious news for the wool growers! 


On inox. A letter from Pittsburg to a member of 
congress, says The intelligence of the passage of 
McKay’s bill produced great sensation in this city on 
its receipt. Pig iron fell $2 per ton, and wool 2 cts. 
per lb. instantly, and a further decline is looked for.” 


EFFECTS oF TWO TARIFFS ON commence. In a 
speech in the house of representaCives a few days 
since—Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, in regard to 
the commercial operation of the tariff, said that the 
balance of the trade was $24,000,000 against the 
country for three years before the tariff of 1849 went 
into operation, and for three years since there has 
been 22,000,000 in our favor. The tonnage of the 
country has been incresed under the new tariff bill. 

The importance of foreign tonnage has been en- 
tirely over-estimated, and the importance of the do- 
mestic internal trade entirely under-estimated. Mas- 
sachusetts had eight times the tonnage of North Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi 
united. There were 28,000 tons more of shipping 
built in 1845 thin in the average of the three previous 
years. Munufactures had materially increased the 
coasting trade, and the value of the manufactures 
exported was $12,000,000. 

At 30 per cent. we could raise $30,000,000 of re- 
venue from $100,000 000 of imports, while, at 20 
per cent. it would be necessary to import $150,000,- 
000 to raise the same amount. Mr. H. then went on 
to comment upon the statement of the secretary of 
the tressury. He was amazed that any man having 
the least regard for hie reputation should venture 
upon such an extraordinary statement as bad been 
submitted by the secretary of the treasury—a state- 
ment that would dear neither the test of history 
arithmetic or logic. 

POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE “FREE TRADE” TARIFF. 
Oo this point the great political parties are at issue. 
The Lowell Advertiser, a thorough administration 
journal, for instance, speaking of the president’s ef. 
forts for the repeal of Vae procente tariff, say By 
this angle act of James K. Polk’s administration, ux 
has imbedded himself in the bearts of the hard- fisted 
yeomanry of New England.“ 

To which the Lowell Courier, (whig), replies 

“Let not James K. Polk be deceived by such stuff 
as this. Letthis policy of his be carried out, and 
if the bard-fisted yeomanry of New England do not 

ress him to their hearts till the very breath leaves 

is panting body; it will be because the iron · ſisted 
workers of Pennsylyania and New York have pre- 
viously taken him to their effectual embrace.” 
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A BRITISH TARIFF ron US TO “IMITATE.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce of the toth inst, 
makes a display of Mr. Peers free trade” tarif, by 
way of showing off how exceeding moderate the duties: 
are under it, and of recommending it as a patern tor 
Americans to imitate 

We are to go to school it seems, and take lessons 
again from Old Mother Britain, in relation to commerce 
and mannfactures. If so, it would be advisable not to 
turn us abruptly back to the A, B, C. of British policy, 
which once attempted to hammer into the thick 
skulle of her Yankee ny, “that the Americans 
should never be allowed to manufacture so much as a 
hob-nail for themselves.“ and which, though she failed 
to beat into us, vet to this day she has never ceased to 
cling to the darling object, nor failed for one moment to 
exert all the tallents of her ablest statesmen and dip 
matists, all the ingenuity of her : lords of the loom, v and 
“monopolists of manufactures,” all the influence of im- 
mense money capital, all the conaciencious contrivances 
of her thousands of agents etrewed throughout the two 
worlds,—all, all have been in constant and unceasing 
requisition, and are so at this very hour, exerting every 
nerve to coax, wheedle, cajole, bribe, or humbug, as best 
they can, their perverse offspricz. so as to effect, as far 
as possible, this same British policy of preventing the 
Americans from manufacturing for themselves, in order 
tiat they may enjoy the profit of manufacturing for 
them. 

Well, shutting our eyes to these well known truths, 
swallowing with the best grace we can, the free trade 
expedient upon which, 

Kings, Commons, and Lords are united amain,” 


and like docile scholars coming up to con our horn book? 
of free trade” doctrines, and “reciprocity in commerce,” 
let us just take a squint for one moment, at the British 


practical free trade, which the Journal recommends 


us to “imitate.” 


We come at ence to particular views—Let us be- 
gin with, 

Tea—Looting back at the latest (British) official 
report on which we can lay our hand at the moment, 
as to their duty on this article, we find the comforta- 
ble little sum of £4,000,000—say in round numbers, 
TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Wes exacted by the 
British government in the year 1842—and we pre- 
sume a still larger sum every year since, on this 
single article. Whether tea be one of the luxuries, 
one of the comforts, or one of the necessaries of the 
present day, is matter of dispute amongst political 
economists— but de it which it may, this is a com- 
fortable little sum to be realized by the British goe 
vernment in duties upon it. The idea of “imitating” 
British policy, in relation to this article, comes ex» 
ceedingly awkward, however: from an advocate of 
the tariff bill that has just passed the house of re- 
presentatives, under which bill the article is to be 
admitted free in fact, and the United States are to 
realize not a cent. British free trade and American 
free trade, as to this article, will exhibit rather a 
striking contrast, when the years account come to 
be made up. So much for the first item of particu- 
lars. 

Wines come next. On that the British receipts 
in the same year was £1,800,000, says upwards of 
eight millions of dollars. ` 

Avast, says the free trade champion, these are ar- 
ticles the United States do not produce why talk of 
them? 

We were examining the real British ‘free trade“ 
policy—not their professions. But however, let us 
come to articles of our own production. 


Svaar, our friends in Louisiana, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, and Texas are somewhat interested in, how stands 
the account on that item? 

In the year above referred to, we find the British 
government realized £5,100,000, say TWENTY rive 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, from duties upon sugars. Now 
how. much of this sum is realaxed by Mir. Peel’s “free 
trade” tariff? Will some advocate for “imitating” 
British duties be kind enough to enlighten the Ame- 
riean producer of the article? 


Toxacco, is the next in amount upon the receipt 
side of the Britisb revenue. From the very trifling 
quantity that British “free trade,” allows to be in- 
troduced into the realm, the government contrived to 
realize the same year £3,500, ay SIXTEEN MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. Will the advocates fot ‘‘imitat- 
ing” British policy, be kind enough to point out the 
amount of reduction which Mr. Peel's new tariff grants 
upon this article of American production? . We are 
curious for a lesson on this point, in the new A. B. C. 
for our learning. And here, for want of room to 
pursue the inquiry we must halt, with the items of 
the horn book—till we get a reply. 

Passing from items, to „an examination 
‘of the British tariff will show, that eighteen enore- 
mously high taxed articles contributed largely over 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS or poriars of revenue to 
that government—psy at least 90 per cent. of the 
revenue. Nay—eight of those articles alone, con- 
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material of blankets is generally cheap, coarse wool 
which both British snd American manufacturers 
obtain from South America. The former pay no 
duty on their wool and bul twenty per cent. on bring- 
ing their fabrics into market; the latter must pay 
thir y per cent. on his raw material before he be 
gine to manufacture. Will any body attempt to jus- 
tify this? . . 

Salt, after a fierce struggle, is not enumerated, 
and will pay 20 per cent. Now let us see how much 
cheaper salt will be, and how much better our 
western beef and purk will be cured on account of 
it. We apprehend those who, as the free tracers 
tell us, have been putting up beef and pork for a 
dient market with bad salt becsuse good would 
cost them five or six cents a bushel more, will not 
be like ly to mend their hand now. Perbaps it will 
be found that curing meats io be sent from Ohio 
round by New Orleans to England, and keep it all 
sweet to the end, is not so easy a matter; perhaps it 
‘Will be found that foreign salt is not all perfection.— 
But we willsee. Our New York salt excise must 
of course be-given up, at a heavy lost to our state f- 
nances. | l 


Perhaps the Rhode Island Calico Printers who 
have been filling the ear of the Journal of Commerce 
with their complaints will now be satisfied. In place 
of six cents the square yard on plain and nine cents 
on printed cottons, they have twenty-five per cent. 
on all, when British and French calicoes command, 
all over the country, wore than twenty-five per cent. 
over the price of American fabrics of equal cost and 
intrinsic value. If there are not three yards of cali- 
coes imported where there is one of printing cloths, 
and if American calico printing is not made to sweat 
for it, we shall be wgreeably disappointed. 

Those who fancy the passage of this bill will da- 
mage New England especially, are greviously mis 
taken. It will injure some branches of eastern ma- 
nufactures, but fall with far greater severity on the 
1 and less hardy enterprises of other sections. 

ew England with buy her iron, her coal, her steel 
cheaper tha. she has done; Great Britain and Nova 
Scotia will profit by the change at tne expense of 
Pennsylvania. The woollen „ahuſactute must suffer, 
and the wool grower must suffer with it. Printing 
cottons will be shaken. We apprehend a reduction 
of the wages uf mar ulacturing favor, but trust it will 
be averted if possible, We do not doubt that the 
capital now embarked in manulactures will general- 
ly tuke cure of itself, either in prosecuting thuse en- 
lerprises or 4n some other undertakings. But the 
new stutes have punished themselves far more se- 
riously than they have New England. They need 
manutactures to luruis markets tur iheir vast agri- 
cultural surplus, and ensble them to give a more 
profitable duection to their industry than the pro- 
duction of grain und meat lor distant consumption. 
huis want had begun to -be supplied under the pre- 
sent tariff, and would have been more generally and 
rapidly uut lor apprehensions of its repeal. Every 
Machine shup in We unioun has been as iuli of work 
as it could desire fur three years past, aud at this 
moment a single establishment im this state has or- 
ders tur three hundred thousand dollars worth of ma 
bulacturmg machinery, entirely tor the south aud 
west. Dues any one believe it wall have half so 
much work on hand ab this time next year? ° 

But u hut care they tur argument or public pros- 
perit} whose votes Hare driven McKay's bill rough 
the bhuuse? Here is a list of them: 

YEAS—For Passing uc Kay 's Bill. 

Maine — Dunlap, Hamlin, McCrate, Sawielle, Scam- 
mou, ale WI. I —6. 

New Hampshire—J. H. Johnson. Moulion, Norris 3 
„„ Rhode Island, Cunnecticut, Vermont 

Ong. ; b ae : pa 

New York—Anderson, Benton, Collin, De Mort, Ells- 
wor. h, Goouyear, Gordon, Hough, P. King, Lawrence, 

delay, Niven, Ruitbun, Strong, Wouu— 15, 

New Jersey— None. Deiuware None. 

Penusylounta— Wilmot, (Brodterd, & Susquehannah 
disirict)— l 

d Giles 1. i l 

Virginia—Aikivsun, Bayly, Bedinger, W. G. Brown, 
A. A. Cuapinau, Dru. go, tlupkins, Havard, Hun- 
ter, Joseph Juhisun, Leuke, J. McDowell, Spedden, 
"North Curchne—~Bigge, Clark, Daniel. Dub 

orth Curolina—— Biggs urk, ni ohdins 
Mek, Rewi—6 get ae oo 
South Carolinu—J. A Black. A. Burt, Holmes, Rhett, 
A. D. Suus, ĐSuupson, Wo dwaru=7. 
1 Georgta—Coub, Hutulson, Seburn Jones, Lumpkin, 
Tun nes - 1. 
Alebumu—R, Chap nun. Dagan. Hilliurd, (whig), 
Houston. McCune, Payne, Yuncey—7. 
Mississippi—S. Adya, Jetlereva. 
Jacob ‘Ih -anpson—4, | 
Louisianu—Hariuanson, La Sere, Morse—3. 
Teras—Kautinan, Pillsbuty—2. 


Davis, Roberts, | 


— 


Michigan —Chipman. J. B. Hunt, McClelland—3 
„„ Healey, Kennedy, Thos. Smith. 

ick—5. . 
Š Illinvis—Dovglass, Ficklin, Hoge, McClernand, R. 

mih—b. 

Kentucky— Boyd. J. P. Martin, Tibbatis—3. 

Tennessee—L. B. Chase, Cullom, A. Johnson, G. W. 
Jones. B. Martin, Stanton—6. s 

Missouri: —Bownlin, Phelps, Relfe, L. H. Sime. 

Florida—Brockenbrough—1 Ar —None. 

Total yeaa 114—1 Whig. 113 Loena. 

AYS—.4gainst Passing McKay's Bill. 
Maine — L. Severunce—! New Hampshire—None. 
Massachuselts—Abbout, J. Q. Adams, Ashmun, Grin- 

nell. Hudson, D. P. King, J. Rockwell, B. Thompson, 
Winthorp—2. 

Connecticut—Dickeon, S. D. Hubbard, J. A. Rock- 
well. Troman Smuh—4 

Rhode Island— Arnold. Cra nston—2. 

Vermont — Coll mar. Fnot. Marsh—3. 

N. York—W. W. Canr EL,, Carroll. Culver. Holmes, 
O. Hungerford. W. Hunt, Jenkins, Lewie. MiLLER, Mo- 
seley, Russell, Seaman, A. Stith, Wheaton, White, 
Woopsurr— 16. 

Wright-5. 


N. Jersey— Edsall, Hampton, Runk. Sykes 

Penny,. J. Black, Blanchard Brodhead. Buf- 
fington, J. H. CamPeBrLL, Daragh, Erdman, J. H. Ew. 
ing, Foster, Garvin, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, 
Leib. Leves, Me Lean. Mellvaine, Pollock, Ramsey, 
Ritter, Stewart, Strohm, James Thompson Yost—23. 

Delaware—Houston—1. Virginia—Pendieion—1. 

Maryland—Long. Perry 2.— l 

North Carolina— Barringer, Dockery, Graham—3. 

Georgta—Siephens, Toombs—2, 

d. Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, 
Missouri. Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas—None. 

Ohio—Delano. Giddings, Harper, Root, Schenck, 
Tilden, Vance, Vinton—8. 

ndtana— McGaughey, C. B. Smiih— 2. 
Kentucky Bell. G Da vis, Grider, Me Henry, Thomas- 


son. Trombo, Young—7. 
Tennessee—M. Brown, Cocke, Crozier, E. H. Ewing, 
Gentry—5. 


Loutsiana—Thibodesux—l1. 
~ Total 95—71 Whigs, 18 Locos, 6 Natives. 


The American Sentinel, of the 14th inst., (a warm 
administration journal.) says: The papers snd peo- 
ple everywhere throughout the good old Keystone 
commonwealth are daily sending forth their anathe- 
mas against the tariff, passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives, and now before the senate for considera- 
tion. The spirit of a greatly excited people m abroad 
throughout our whole state, and threatens to call in 
judgment every man, that shall m any way lend his 
aid to destroy the tariff of 1842. The whole bod) 
of the people say that the country is now prospe- 
rous and happy; and that they will not tolerate any 
experiments, that cannot fail to give the best inter- 
ests of our state a fatal stab. They one and all con- 
sider they have just come out of the fiery furnace of 
a low tariff. When the national treasury was ex- 
hausted, the credit of the Union was considered of 
no value in the money markets of Europe, and here 
athome, ruin hke a walking pestilence was seen 
with its odious footsteps all over the country. 

Such indeed was the universal distress prior to 
the act of 1842, that congress had to pass a bank- 
rupt act io extricate thousands of debtors from the 
embarrassing difficulties that surrounded them. We 
went no more baukrupt acts. We wish everybody 
in this great commonwealth to have full employment, 
which can only be the case when we ercourage 
home industry. | p 

That the tariff act of 1842 has proved a blessing to 
this country, it, is only necessary to advert to our Da- 
uonal credit at home and abroad, ever since ils en- 
actment. See tov, how the people have prospered 
since that time. Why shall members of congress 
therefore shut their eyes to the experience that we 
have ao recently been taught on this interesting ques- 
tion. 

The fate of this question is in the hands of the 
senate, and in their guardianship we trust everything 
will go right. Nor will we allow ourselves, not- 
withstanding the whisperings (that reach our ears, to 
believe that if the vole should be a tie, Mr. Dallas 
will fing bis vote against the best interests of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The press and the people of the state we 
repeat, should continue to send forth their loud thun- 
ders from the Delaware to lake Erie. Or e great 
broadside in favor of the tarif, so thal those who have 
lu act may know what the people of Pennsylvania 
demand at their hands. Yes, demand is the word.” 


The same paper contains the following paragraph 
—in relation io the strong hold of democracy in 
Penneylvaoia. | 

| THE PEOPLE RISING—THE TARIFF. . 

Meetings of the people in Berks and Schuylkill 
counties were held last week to adopt measures to 
prevent the passage by the senate of Mr. McKay’s 


 Ohwo—Brinkerhof™! Cunningham, Faran, Fries, J. J. new tariff bill, which if it becomes a law will have 


' CVowell, Morris, Pate ertib Sawyer, Starke 
La Weather, Bu Juhi, ia R en 85 une 
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a ruinous effect upon the coal and iron interests of 
Cenmeylrania. The deepest feeling pervaded men 
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of all parties om the subject. We hope the people 
of the commonwealth will assemble forthwith in 
public meetings, and express their voice in thunder 
tones ageinat this injurious measure. Let not our 
coal, iron, cotton, and otber interests be sacrificed 
without a struggle, and our workmen turned out of 
employ. We believe there is no question on which 
the people of this state are so unanimous as the ra- 
BIFF, and we are therefore surprised that attempts 
have been made to show that the ranirr was nota 
question in 1844 in Pennsylvania. 

A letter from Norristown dated 13th says—“Tho 
people of the interior of Pennsylvania in their might 
are coming forth, in favor of home industry with an 
emphasis altogether worthy of the crisis. Good old 
democratic Schuylkill has sent two of her most dis- 
tinguished ciuzens to Washington city to express 
her wishes to the senate. Both political parties met 
on the occasion referred to. There is a whirlwind 
abroad in our state that 1s gathering strength in every | 
inch of its march, that will sweep all into oblivion 
who shall attempt for a moment to resist its foros.” 

From Pottsville we have an account of a meeting 
held there. Col. Hughes, the same who in 1844 dis- 
cussed the tariff question with Mr. Clarkson, and 
carried the county so triumphantly for Mr. Polk, 
addressed the meeting, and declared bis determi- 
nation to sustain the tariff of 1842 at every hazard— 
that it was made by the democrats of Peansyivania 
and sustained by the democrats of P lvapia, 
and that it would receive his support, and if he 
was not much mistaken it would receive the sup- 
port of every freeman of the state. He was follow- 
ed by Mr. Haywood of the opposite party, who ia a 
practical speech, or ratber a speech that was under- 
stood by practical men, declared that kis object was 
the prosperity of the country, and that he could not 
recognise the right. of amy one to claim either the 
honor or the advantages to be derived from its con- 
tinuance. Messrs. Rahn and Hughes were then ap- 
pointed to visit Washington and declare to our sena- 
tors the wishes of the meeting. 


eee 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Army oF Occupation. We have but little that is 
new from the army. on the Rio Grande, and have 
peen actually amazed at the impatience which we 
find expressed in various directions, and even exhi- 
biting itself in congtess in the form of a resolution 
to enquire why the army upon the Rio Grande has 
remained so long inactive since the victories of the 
8th and 9th of May? Persons who indulge in such 
inquiries must be grossly ignorant of the nature and 
difficulties of a campaign, or of the preparations 
which are indispensable to a successful prosecution 
of a foreign invasion. Flatter ourselves as we may, 
the fact is that, owing to an error in estimating the 
capacities of the enemy, the army under General 
‘Taylor made a narrow escape from almost utter 
annihilation, an escape, to effect which, good for- 
tune as well as severe fighting was indispensable.— 
Had Gen. Arista anticipated Gen. Taylor’s move- 
ment from Fort Brown to Point Isabel by a sine 
gle day, and taken that post, with the stores then. 
there, (and why he did not is to us incomprehenss 
ble: it was a fatal error to him and his army;) had 
he made that rhovement, Gen. Tar ora predicament 
wouid have been irretrievable. Even with the ad- 
vantage which Arista’s want of generalship in this 
particular gave to Gen. Taylor—his predicament 
still was such, that it seems almost miraculous that 
he reached Fort Brown witb the soppiiss of which 
in ey were there so much in want. The battle of the 
8th was most gallantly maintained by the Mexicans. 
The anxiety with which every officer and man under 
Gen. Taylor grasped bis arms, instead of reposing up- 
on themduring the gloom of that night, was unexpect- 
edly relieved in the morning by Aiding that the 
enemy had abandoned the ground they had for so 
many hours bravely fought for. And the battle of 
the 9th tuo, seemed to turn upon the coincidence of 
a variety of circumstances of the moment, as disas- 
trous to the Mexicans as the want of these coinci- 
dents might have been to Gen. Taylor's army, if 
“fortune” as well as superior generalship had not fa- 
vored them. | l 
- One lesson of this kind, we venture to predict, 
will be a sufficient admonition to Gen. Taylor. He 
will not be apt to adventure again so far upon 
‘Mexican imbecility. He will be cautious to keep 
his troops within reach of supplies, and to 
hand the means of transportation. ie» 
Gen. Taylor, in maintaining the 
and ready,” not to forget the pre- regen 
and sure. Another such a state of aurie 
safety of the army as was awakened at 
predicament, we hope may not be cou 

That Gen. Taylor will improve do 
advantage the resources he has at 
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tributed £19,000.000—nearly four times as much ae 
is estimated to be raised by our new free trade tariff 
bill. There is room for imitation,“ to some pur 


pose here. 
But the British system of revenues for the support 
of their government, has another feature, which 
whilst we are venturing upon the expedient of mmi 
tating,” it may not be amiss to recollect. What their 
exactions upon free trade“ fails to supply, they 
take care to provide for by direct and other interna! 
taxation. Now the ‘policy of our government has 
been, to rely altogether‘upon the receipts from du- 
ties on imports, and the sale of public lands—the lat - 
ter contributing about one, or one and a half millions; 
out of the twenty five to. thirty millions annually re- 
quired to sustain the government expenses. How 
much of “imitation” is required of us, in this direc- 
tion, may be only guessed at, by the fact, that in the 
year referred to above, less than half—-say £23,000.- 
000 out of £50,000.000 required for government ex- 
penses, was derived from duties on imports. 

Enough of our born book lesson for the present. 
Let us con well what we have so far learnt from it. 


— 


The New York Courier & Enquirer, it will be re- 
collected, was opposed the tariff of 1842, and has 
warmly urged from time to time, that it ought to be 
modified. To the influeuce of the commercial men, 
ond of in porters of foreign goods, this course of the 
Courier was attributed, by the friends of the protec- 
tive policy. A long editorial appeared in that paper 
on the 10th inst., from which we extract the follow- 
ing. After recapitulating the prior course advised, 
and censuring the grasping ovarice of the monuſac- 
turers in 1842,” the editor says: In consequence of 

heir unwillingness to accept of a more moderate ta- 
riff, they are pow about to lose all protection; and 
what annoys us far more than any consideration for 
them, is the startling fact, that the consequences of 
the folly, are about to be visited upon the commerce 
and agriculture of the country. very body feels— 
that is, every body but the rabid free trader who 
does not understand tbe signification of the term, 
and the mere party hack--that if the bill now before 


the senate, become a law, certain consequences are 


inevitable. l 

lst. That bill, instead ot twenty-eight millions, 
will not after the first year, yield eighieen, and an 
empty treasury, national discredit, and direct taga- 
tion, must be the consequences. a 

2d. The importations under it, will flood the coun- 
try with foreign goods inyoiced at one half their ac- 
tual value. 

3d. One balf of the manufactories in the country, 
will in consequence, be closed, and the remainder 
will work at half price; the home market now being 
built up for our produce, will be destroyed; three- 
fourths of (he persons now consuming our agricul- 
tural products, will becowe producers by being dri- 
ven to till the soil fora subsistence; and thus the 
quuntity be greatly increased, while the demand for 
it is pecessarily lessened. Ruinously low prices ſol- 
low; and the day laborer who now gets his dollar, 
will be required to labor for fifty cents. In short, 
labor will not meet with its fair reward, and the 
whole country will be convulsed to ils centre, in 
again testing an exploded experiment. — 

4th. The consequence of such excessive importa- 
tions, will necessarily cause a balance of trade 
against us, exceeding every dollar of specie jn the 
country in 1847; all of which must be sent abroad, 
anda total derangement of our monetary system, 
and a suspension ol specie payments in the autumn 
of °47, probably follow. ` - 

Sth. The tariff bill before the senate, is based 
upon the ad valorem principle; which virtually con- 
stitutes the foreign producer, and nol congress, the 
assessor of the rate bt duty upon every article im- 

ted, and the amount of revenue to be raised by 
the United States. Take for ipstance, the item of 
salt. It is now invoiced at from five to seven cents 
a bushel, end pays a duty of eight cents. Pass this 
bill, and a vessel touching at ‘lurks Island, lands her 
men and commences loading. The captain keeps an 
account of the number of days they are employed, 
and the cost of feeding his meu and their wages du- 
ring that period; and beyond all doubt, be way ho- 
nestly swear that its cost was less than two cents per 
bushel, iustead of {rom five lo seren as al present.— 
Twenty per cent. on inis cost, would be four milis 
instead of gicuty or eight cents, the duly which it 
now pays; and the repeal of which by the votes of 
senatois. Dix and Dickinson, will cost this stale at 
Jeast® $150,000 per annum—a tolerably round 
sum to enable two meu to prove to Mr. Polk and 
Secretary Walker, that they are true party wen and 
wortby of executive favor. Guvernos Wright, con- 
ceiving that his duty to this state and to the leelings 
and interests of the people, was paramount to ali 
pasty considerations, voled for the tariff of 1842; but 
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naw Dix and Dickinson are to vote for its repeal. 
although it will tax our state treasury 8150.000 per 
annum, and our people ten millions. What other se- 
nators, but those of New York, would thus date to 
sacrifice their constituents lo party? Look at the 
senators from Pennsylvania, and to Niles of Con. 
necticut. They owe as much to party as Dix and 
Dickinson; it would not cost the treasuries of their 
states $150,000, and the pockets of their people un- 
told millions; and yet they dare be true to their con- 
stituents. . 


Take another example of the operation of the ad 
valorem duties; and jt is equally applicable to any 
article imported. The Manchester cotton manu- 
facturer, has made one million of dollars worth of 
cottons. He sells nine-tenths of them at home at a 
fair profit; and the remaining one-tenth, he concludes 
to ship to the United States for a market. How will 
he estimate the cost? The home sales have covered 
every thing and yielded a profit; and the balance he 
is anxious to get rid of at any rate. Will he not, as 
he has a perfect right to do, add the cost of labor to 
the cost of material, and invoice them at that price? 
And if he does, who ts to question its correctness?— 
Who but the producer of the article. can swear what 
it has cost him? And may he not also,-if he thinks 
proper, even deduct from the labor expended upon 
the goods, what he would have been compelled to 
pay in the shape of poor rates, if he had not thus em- 
ployed his men? And so with woollens, iron, and 
every conceivable article of manufacture, as well as 
those articles which are the growth of the soil. In 
each and every case, it is the right of the producer 
or manufacturer, to say what it has cost him, to 
swear to the cost, and to pay duty accordingly. 

6th. The consequences vf thus making the foreign- 
er the sole judge of the value of an article; and con- 
sequently of the amount of duty to be paid to, and 
revenue raised by, our government, will not only he 
excessive importation, an empty treasury after the 
first year, a large balance of trade against us, the 
exportation of specie, the closing of half onr man- 
ufactories, and the working of the others at half 
wages, the increase of agricultural laborers and the 
decrease of consumers and prices, but in addition, 
the annihilation of our commerce. So that in fact, 
this bill strikes alike a deadly blow at agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. 


ly enter them at the custom house to pay an ad va- 
lorem duty against the producer or manulacturer?— 
The very idea of it is an absurdity; and all our mer 
chants feel, that under sn ad valorem tariff, they 
must become royués or abandon their business. 
Now with these facts staring them in the face, 
will the honest members of the senate—those who ure 
capable of acting above mere perty considerations 
- cone to the rescue of the country? Will not those 
who have adopted theories, and studied political eco- 
nomy from men whose ideas and opinions were cal- 
culated for an island and not a large continent. pause 
and examine the practical working of their theories, 
The distance of this country from the best grain 
markets of Europe, added to the low price of labor 
in southern Europe, and on the shores of the Baltic, 
compel us to look for a home market for our surplus 
agricultural products; and the simple fact, that Mas- 
sachusetis alone, imports and consumes annually, 
more flour from the west, than the whole United 
States ever exported in a single year to Europe, tells 
the whole story in regard to the value and necessity 
of a home market The greal west and northwest, 
are too far off even for our seaboard market; and 
never will that country be prosperous and rich, until 
(he protection and busiding up of n anulactures, give 
them a market at their doors, by withdrawing tron 
cultivation of the soil a portion of the producers ol 
its products, and converting them into cansumers.— 
And so with the south. They too, are to find their 
permanent prospesity in the markets of our own 
country, i f 
Such are the facts of the case->what is the reme- 
dy? Can the existing bill be amended, retaining ns 
rinciple of ad valorem duties? We answer, no.— 
| ut any article in schedule A, and it would be quite 
as bad as m its present shape. The only course then, 
is in its lolal rejection, ur in the adoption of a com- 
promise. We hipe thut every true friend of the coun- 
iry, will set his face firmly vgainst uny amendment, 
apd kil) the bill outright, or let it pass as ii is; unless 
indeed, we can revive the spirit of patriotism in the 
bosoms of the leading spirits . in the senate, and in- 
duce them to come once again to the rescue of the 
cuuntry, and the adoption of a compromise bill, bas- 
ed as nearly as possible, upon specific duties—e bili 
‘which shail satisty all parties vnd put to rest the 
uestion of a tər: in all future political contests.— 
he whigs of 1842 might have done this—the patri- 


ae of both parties must combine tu do it in 


! What honest Ame- 
rican merchant, can afford to import goods, and fair- 
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We ask of Mr. Calhoun- -do von desire to have the 
presidential election of 1848, turn excinsively upon 
the question of a protective tariff? To Mr. Benton 

Mr. Webster, and Mr. Mangum, we would earnest. 
ly put the same question; and we do not doubt that 
euch and all of them, will promptly answer, no.— 
Now, in our opinion, and in the Opinion of every 
well informed man in the country, the four gentle 
men named, are the master spirits, by whose united 
efforts the Oregon question has been settled, and 
peace with England secured. But for the bold, im. 
polve, ard unflinching zeal of Willie P. Mangum, 
the wl igs of the senate would have been divided at 
the very commencement of the session, on the Ore- 
gon question. We speak from knowledge; and he 
country owe a deep debt of gratitude. to Mr. Mane 
gum. Of Mr. Webdster’s firm and patriotic course, 
and of the i: uence of that course upon the admin- 
istration of both countries, it is unnecessary to speak. 
But of what avail the manly, irm, and patriotic 
course of Mangum and Webster, if Mr. Calhoun had 
not come to the senate and ralied . his strength in bee 
‘half of national honor and national peace? And 
then sgain, even with the united strength of Mr. 
Calhoun's frends and the whigs, they could not have 
ratified a treaty or advised the making of one, but 
for Thomas H. Benton. We have differed person- 
ally and politically with Mr. Benton for fifteen years; 
but we are proud to bear testimony, that for the last 
eight, and especially during the last two or three, he 
haa dune much to merit the confidence and esteem 
of his countrymen. 


Now then, to Meesrs. Benton, Calhoun, Webster, 


and Mangum. we appeal in behalf of the whole 
country and all its great interests, to come ferward 
and unite upon a substitute tariff bill, which shall be 
a just and liberal compromise between all parties and 
interests—the principle of which should be specific 
duties. and which should forever put at rest this vex- 
ed question. It is in your power gentlemen, to 80 
complish this great work; and what is more, having 
proved your disinterested patriotism on a late occa- 
sion, the country has a right to expect at your hands, 
this still nore important effort in her behalf. 


We have no desire to waste words upon this mat- 
te r. Each and every of the statesmen we have nam- 
ed, knows and feels, the necessity of a compromise; 
and they know too, that they are surrounded hy spi 
rits as patriotic as themselves, “ho will most cheer 
fully unite in this great work. Crittenden, Clayton, 
Corwin, and a host of whigs, are ever ready to equal 
the zeal of the most zealous in their country’s Ser. 
vise; and so with Haywocd and others on the other 
side of the senate. Yet, to accomplish a great pure 
pose, there must be those who will take the initia- 
tive. Let these we have named, determine upon the 
eflort; and having done so, call to their aid the good 
men pf both parties, and their triumph is absolutely 
certain. A reduced compromise tariff, would be the 
greatest blessing that congress could confer upon (be 
country, because it would render, legislation on this 
subject permanent; and that alune is necessary, lO 
secure the future prosperity of the u hole country. 


— 


The New York Tribune, after recapitulating on the 
principal provisions of the new tariff bill says—— 

Such is in substance the bill which passed the 
house; the details fill nearjy three columns of the 
Urin. We ask every lair minded, intelligent citi- 
zen to scan it closely and judge whether it can be 
reeonciled with any clear ies of national policy 
whatever. Are you a free trade? Look this bill 
over, and see whether it is nol as fanttdess to your 
principles, as ruinous to the principles we Would upe 
hold. Does it not pluiuly recognise the principle 
that raw materials should ve tuxed lower and manu- 
factures therelrem et higher rales as they, become 
more aod more elaborated? Are there not gt least 
one hundred items which can be explained or de- 
fended only on this s:lutary and just principl?— 
What can you say, then, of taxing all wool tiy 
per cent. and detting u unmanulactured into woollen 
or worsted yara, flannels, bockings or baiges vl 25; wool 
hats or hat bodies, or auy kind vi blankets at tyeniy?— 
Did mortal man ever invent or imagine 3 systeu U 
Political Econowy under which sugh legislation 3% 
dus cam be justibed? Rummage your Adam Swith 6 
and Me Culioch's, Messrs. Free ‘liaders! and telus 
what you can find thet viil pathate such direct legis? 
laon sguinei lung established aud in, portant huwe 
Interests, and in lavor of their loreign rivals? Cube, 
not the hatred of Locolocoisiu for American manu 
faciuies be saiiateu by u. iel) depriving them of all 
protection. and compeling thew to vaked rivalry 
with (he strongest and Weallbies! establishacpls the 
uo ld bas eve: knows? ‘J here are intens of Awe- 
bicab pruperly Vested in the bisnches of mductls 
hese stiuck at; there are thuusands of uut people 


who hre by working at these brauche. The tev 
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S PPC T of blankets is generally cheap, coarse wool 
which both British snd American manufacturers 
- obtain from South America. The former pay no 
duty on their wool and but twenty per cent. on bring - 
ing their fabrics into market; the latter must pay 
thir y per cent. on his raw material before he be. 
gins to manufacture. Will any body attempt to jus- 
tify this? 

Salt, after a fierce struggle, is not enumerated, 
end will pay 20 per cent. Now let us see how much 
cheaper salt will be, and how much better our 
western beef and purk will be cured on account of 
it. We apprehend those who, as the free tracers 
tell us, have heen putting up beef and pork fora 
distant market with bad salt because good would 
cost them five or six cents a bushel more, will not 
be likely to mend their hand now. Perbaps it will 
be found that curing meats to be sent {rom Ohio 
round by New Orleans to England, and keep it all 
en eel to the end, is nol so easy a matter; perhaps it 
will be found that foreign salt is not all perfection.— 
But we willsee. Our New York salt excise must 
of course be-given up, at a heavy lost to our state fi- 
nances. 


Perhaps the Rhode Island Calico Printers who 
` bave been filling the ear of the Journal of Commerce 
with their complaints will now be satisfied. In place 
of six cents the square yard on plain and nine cents 
on printed cottons, they have twenty-five per cent. 

on all, when British and French calicoes command, 

all over the country, wore than twenty-five per cent. 

over the price of American fabrics of equal cost aud 
intrinsic value. If there are not three yards of cali- 
coes imported where there is one of printing cloths, 
and if American calico printing is not made to sweat 
for it, we shall be wgreeably disappointed. 

Thote who fancy the passage of this bill will da- 
mage New England especially, are greviously mis 
taken. It will injure some branches of eastern ma- 
nufactures, but full with far greater severily on the |- 
oer and less hardy enterprises of other sections. 

ew England will buy her iron, ber coal, her steel 
cheaper tha. she has done; Great Britain aud Nova 
Scotia will profit by the change at tne expense of 
Pennsylvania. The woollen „auuſactute must suffer, 
and the wool gion er must suffer with it. Printing 
cottons will de shaken. We apprehend a reduction 
oſ the wages uf mar ulacturing lavor, but trust it will 
be averied if possible. We do not doubt that the 
Capital now emparked in manulactures will general- 
ly take cure of itrelf, either in prosecuting thuse en- 
terprides or an sume other undertakings. But the 
new stutes have pimished themselves far more se- 
riously than they have New England. ‘They need 
- Masuractures to furnish warket tur iheir vast agri. 
cultural surplus, sou euable them to give a more 
profitable duection to their industry than the pro- 
duction of grain und meat for distant consumption. 
Ins want had begun to -be supplied under the pre- 
sent tariff, and would have been more generally aud 
rapidly but tor apprehensions of its repeal. Every 
machine shup m tie union has been as luli of work 
-© @s it could desire fur three years past, aud at this 
Moment a single establishment m this state has ur- 
ders tur three hundred thousand dollars worth of ma 
Dulacturig machinery, entirely ior the south aud 
weet. Dues any one believe at wall have half 80 
much work on uand at this lime next year? 

But what care they fur argument or public pros- 
perit} whose votes Bave driven McKay's bill rough 
the tuuse? Here isalist of them 

YEAS—For Passing McKay's Bill. 


Maine — Dunlap, Hamlin, Me Crate, Sawielle, Scam- 
mon, al. WI. IIa 76. 

New Hampshire—J. H. Johnson, Moulton, Norris 3 

Mussuchusetis, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont 

one. 

New Yurk— Anderson, Benton, Collin, De Mott, Ells- 
w. or. h, Goodyear, Gorgon, Hough, P. King, Lawrence, 
Muclay, Niven, Rashbun, Strong, WOood-—I5. 

New Jersey—Noue. Delaware—None. 

Pennaylounia— W ilmut, (bradturd, & Susquehannah 
disirici)—1 

Maryland—Giles—}, 

Virginia—Aikineun, Bayly, Bedinger, W. G. Brown, 
A. A. Cuapinan, Dru. i, ers a Hupkins, Huberd, Hun- 


ter, Joseph Juhuson, Leuke, J. McDowell, Spedden, 
Treadway—/4. 

North Carvlina——Biggs, Clark, Duniel, Dobbins, 
Mcku., Reni—o 


South Carolinu—J. A Black. A. Bort, Holmes, Rhett, 
A. D. Suns, Dinpson, Wo dwaru=7. 
ita Georgtu—Unub, duraison, Seburn Jones, Lumpkin, 
“"Tuwnes - 

KR. Chap.nan, Dargan, Hillierd, (whig), 

Houston, MeCUnnE,h⁵, Payne, Yuncey—7. 

Missseppi—S. Adis, Jetlersun Davis, Roberis, 
Jacob Ihn 4. 

Louisianu—Harmanson, La Sere, Morse —3. 

Tesas—Kautman, Pulsbufy—2. 


Michigan —Chipman, J. B. Hunt. McClelland—8 
„5 Henley, Kennedy, Thos. Smith, 
ick 
i Ficklin. Hoge, McClernand, R. 
mub— 
Kentucky Boyd. J. P. Martin, Tibbatis—3. 
Tennessee — L. B. Chase, Cullom, A. Johnson, G. W. 
Jon B. Martin, Stanton—6. 
Missourt-—Bownlin, Phelps, Relfe, L. H. Sime—4. 
Florida—Brockenbrough—1 Arn. None. 
Tora) yeas 114—1 Whig. 113 Lucas. 
AYS—.dgainst Passing McKay's Bill. 
Maine—L. Severance—1_ New Hampshire—None. 
Massachusette—Abbou, J. Q. Adams, 1 Grin- 
nell. Hudson, D. P. King, J. Rockwell, B. Thompson, 
Winthorp—2. 
Connecticut—Dickson, S. D. Hubbard, J. A. Rock- 
well ‘Truman Smiuh—4 
Rhode Island— Arnold, Cranston—2. 
Vermont—Coll mar. Foot. Marah—3. 
N. York—W. W. CAurRELI., Carroll, euvr Holmes, 
O. Hun yea W. Hum, Jenkins, Lewis. MILLER, Mo- 
seley, Russell, Seaman, A. Smith, I heaton, White, 
WcopruFF— 16. 
N Jersey Edsull, Hampie n, Runk. Sykes Wright-5. 
Pennrylvania—J. Blanchard Brodhead, Buf. 
fington, J. H. Oa Daragh, Erdman, J. H. Ew- 
ing, Foster, Garvin, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, 
Leib. Leven, Me Lean, Mellvaine, Pollock. Ramsey. 
Ritter, Stewart, Strohm, James Thompson Yost—23. 
Delaware Houston—!. e 
Maryland — Long. Perry 2 
North Carolina Barringer, I Dockery, Graham—3. 
Georgia—Siephens, Toombs—2, 
S. Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, 
Missouri. Illinois, Michigan, Arkunsas—None. 
Ohio Delano. Giddings, Harper, Root, Schenck, 
Tilden, Vance, Vinton—8. 

I ndiana— McGaughey, C. B. Smith. 

N Bell. G Da vis, Grider, Me Henry, Thomas- 
son. Trombo, Voung— 7. 
Tennessee—M. Brown, Cocke, Crozier, E. H. Ewing, 
Gentry—5. 
Louisiana—Thbodeaux—1. 
Total 95—71 Whigs, 18 Locos, 6 Natives. 


The American Sentinel, of the 14th inst., (a warm 
administration journal.) says: “The papers and peo- 
ple everywhere throughout the good old Keystone 
commonwealth are daily sending forth their anathe- 
mas against the tariff, passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives, and now before the senate for considera- 
tion. The spirit of a greatly excited people m abroad 
throughout our whole state, and threatens to call in 
judgment every man, that shall m any way lend his 
aid to destroy the tariff of 1842. The whole bod) 
uf the people say that the country is now prospe- 
rous and happy; and that they will not tolerate any 
experiments, that cannot fail to give the best inter- 
ests of our state a fatal stab. They one and all con- 
sider they heve just come out of the fiery furnace of 
a low tariff. When the national treasury was ex- 
hausted, the credit of the Union was considered of 
no value in the money markets of Europe, and here 
athome, ruin lke a walking pestilence was seen 
with its odious footsteps all over the country. 

Such indeed was the universal distress prior to 
the act of 1842, that congress had to pass a bank- 
rupt act to extricate thousands of debtors from the 
embarrassing difficulties that surrounded them. We 
want no more bankrupt acts. We wish everybody 
in this great commonwealth to have full employment, 
which can only be the case when we encourage 
home industry. 

That the tariff act of 1842 has proved a blessing to 
this country, it is only necessary lo advert to our na- 
tional credit at home and abroad, ever since its en- 
actment. See tov, how the people have prospered 
since thal time. Why shall members of congress 
therefore shut their eyes to the experience that we 
have so recently been taught on this interesting ques- 
tion. 

The fate of this question is in the hands of the 
senate, and in their guardianship we trust everything 
will go right. Nor will we allow ourselves, not- 
withstanding the whisperings that reach our ears, to 
believe that if the vole should be a tie, Mr. Dallas 
will fing his vote against the best interests of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The press aud the people of the state we 
repeat, should continue to send forth their loud thun- 
ders from the Delaware to Lake Erie. Oie great 
broadside in favor of the tariff, so that those who have 
tv acl may know what the people of Pennsylvania 
demand at their hands. Yes, demand is the word.” 


The same paper contains the following paragraph 
—i relation to the strong hold of democracy in 
Pennsyivaoia. 

THE PEOPLE RISING—THE TARIFF. 

Meetings ol the pcople in Berks and Schuylkill 
counties were held last week to adopt measures to 
prevent the passage by the senate of Mr. McKay’s | 8 


- Oh.o—Biinkertioff! Cunningham, Faran, Fries, J. J. new tariff bill, which if it becomes a law will have 


Meb, well, Morris, Parieh, Perrill, 
weather, St. Joh, hurman— 12 


Sawyer, Stark- ; a ruinous effect upon the coal and iron interests of 


Penmeyivania. The deepest men 


feeling pervaded 
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of all parties om the subject. We hope the 

of the commonwealth will assemble forthwith in 
public meetings, and express their voice in thunder 
tones sgainat this injurious measure. Let not our 
coal, iron, colton, and other interests be sacrificed 
without a struggle, and our workmen turned out of 
employ. We beleve there is no question on which 
the people of this state are so unanimous as the TA- 
RIFF, and we are therefore surprised that attempts 
have been made to show that the rant was nota 
question in 1844 in Pennsylvania. l 

A letler from Norristown dated 13th say (The 
people of the interior of Pennsylvania in their might 
are coming forth, in favor of home industry with an 
emphasis altogether worthy of the crisis. Good old 
democratic Schuylkill) has sent two of her most dis- 
tinguished citizens to Washington city to express 
her wishes to the senate. Both political parties met 
on the occazion referred to. There is a whirlwind 
abroad in our state that ts gathering strength in every 
inch of its march, that will sweep all into oblivion 
who shall attempt for a moment to resist its force.” 

From Pottsville we have an account of a meeting 
held there. Col. Hughes, the same who in 1844 dis- 
cussed the tariff question with Mr. Clarkson, and 
carried the county so triumphantly for Mr. Polk, 
addressed the meeting, and declared his determi- 
nation to sustain the tariff of 1842 at every hazard 
that it was made by the democrats of Pennsylvania 
and sustained by the democrats of Pennsylvania, 
and that it would receive his support, and if he 
was not much mistaken it would receive the sup- 
port of every freeman of the state. He was follow- 
ed by Mr. Haywood of the opposite party, who in a 
practical speech, or rather a speech thal was under- 
stood by practical men, declared that kis object was 
the prosperity of the country, and that he could not 
recognise the right of any one to claim either the 
honor or the advantages to be derived from its con- 
tinuance. Messrs. Rahn and Hughes were then ap- 
pointed to visit Wastington and declare to our sena- 
tars the wishes of the meeting. 
3 

THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 

Army or Occupation. We have but little that is 
new from the army. on the Rio Grande, and have 
peen actually amazed at the impatience which we 
find expressed in various directions, and even exhi- 
biting itself in congress in the form of a resolution 
to enquire why the army upon the Rio Grande bas 
remained so long inactive since the victories of the 
8th and 9thof May? Persons who indulge in such 
inquiries must be grossly ignorant of the nature and 
difficulties of a campaign, or of the preparations 
which are indispensable to a successful prosecution 
of a foreign invasion. Flatter ourselves as we may, 
the fact is that, owing to an error in estimating the 
capacities of the enemy, the army under General 
Taylor made a narrow escape from almost utter 
annihilation, an escape, to effect which, good for- 
tune as well as severe fighting was indispensable.— 
Had Gen. Arista anticipated Gen. Tay lor's move- 
ment from Fort Brown to Point Isabel by a sin- 
gle day, and taken that post, with the stores then. 
there, (and why he did not is to us incom preheast- 
ble: it was a fatal error to him and his arm);) had 
he made that movement, Gen. Taylor's predicament 
would have been irretrievable. Even with the ad- 
vantage which Arista’s want of generalship in this 
particular gave to Gen. Taylor —his predicament 
still was such, that it seems almost miraculous that 
he reached Fort Brown with the supplies of which 
in ey were there so much in want. The battle of the 
8th was most gallantly maintained by the Mexicans. 
The anxiety with which every officer and man under 
Gen. Taylor grasped his arms, instead of reposing up- 
on thèműuring the gloom of that night, was unexpect- 
edly relieved in the morning by finding that the 
enemy had abandoned the ground tbey had for so 
many hours bravely fought for. And the battle of 
the 9th tuo, seemed to turn upon the coincidence of 
a variety of circumstances of the moment, as disas- 
trous to the Mexicans as the want of these coinci- 
denis might have been to Gen. Tay lor's army, if 
“fortune” ae well as superior generalship had not fa» 
vored them. 

One lesson of this kind, we venture to predict, 
will be a sufficient admonition to Gen. Taylor. ‘He 
win not be apt to adventure again so far upon 
‘Mexican imbecility. He will be cautious to keep 
his troops within reach of supplies, and to bave at 
hand the means of transportation. We should like 
Gen. Taylor, in maintaining the appellation of “rough 
and ready,” not to forget the pre-requisite of “safe 
and sure.” Another such a state of anxiety for the 
safety of the army as was awakened at its recent 
predicament, we hope may not be courted. 

That Gen. Taylor will improve to the very-best 
advantege the resources he has at command, we 
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‘ have fall confidence. But he is emberressed by an 


inundation of volunteers, whose term of service will 
not enable bim to fit them for effective operation, 
and for whose supplies and subsistence even, much 
lees for whose tre ation, adequate provision had 
not been made. er in ace river, in the 
meantime, it appears is fatling, and it is quite uncer- 
tain whether, by the time the flat and light draft 


- boats reach, will find sufficient water to enable them 


` moros to 


to ascend to where the advance corpe, under Col. 
Wilson, is already pushed. The steamer Neva lefi 
Reynosa, on the 24th June, at wbich time the river 
bad falien three feet from what it was when it as- 
cended. 

The Neva, after arriving at Matsmoros, was found 
to require repairs, and was ordered round to St. Jo- 
sephs to be overhauled. The 7th infantry, which 
were to have gone to Reynosa, had to be disembark- 
ed on the 80th of June. The distance from Mata- 
nosa by-the river, is 180 miles, by land 
about 80 miles. Notwithstending the fall of the 


` water of the river, the quantity of rain that had fall 


morgo—whet then? 


„ Class called volunteers, and having not much else to 


have pot thought upon fhe subject, very little sus- 


en rendered it almost impossible to transport provi- 
sions, munitions, &c.,on wheels. The morement of 
troops must of course be delayed. | 

But suppose the privelpal part of the army under 
Gen. Taylor, by great efforts, were now either 
marched or steered up the Del Norte as high as Ca 
Where are the wagons, or 
horses, or mules, wherewith to commence a march 
into the interior of Mexico? Until these reach him 
and reach him in numbers, too, that persons who 


t to be necessary—until they reach him in suffi 
cient numbers and with sufficient subsistence for their 
own support as weil as that of the army, not a 
can Gen. Taylor move from the Rio Grande. It ıs 
better, indeed, that his ¢rmy should remain at Mata- 
moros than that, if they could without difficulty, be 
transported to Camargo—they had to remain there 
for want of the means of penetrating towards Mexico. 

A letter which we find in the New Orleans Pica 
vune, of the Gih, dated Point Isabel, July 8, from a 
correspondent. who left Matamoros the evening be- 
fore says—‘The road we came over last night—! 
mean the wagon road between Point Isabel and 
Matamoros—is still impassable for loaded wagons, 
and it is a wonder to me how a light wagon can be 
dragged over it. From the river to the Palo Alto, 
some nine miles, there is not, altogether, half a mile 
of good road. The mud is generally a foot deep 
and in some places two of three feet deep, and there 
is at least four miles of water, in many places hard- 
ly fordable for horses. The gentlemen who accom 
penied me down captured a gar fich on “six mile 
prairie,” between the battle fields the other day, 
nearly three feet long. I passed over the same 
place four or five times when it was perfectly dry, 
with no appearance of having ever been overflowed. 
At the Resaca de la Palma where, as you will ob- 
serve on the map a road passes between the ponds, 
and that is deep enough any where for a respectable 
sized steamboat to pass through it. The Palo Alto 
battle field is two-thirds covered with water. 

“The mosquitoes showed themselves in numbers 
for the first time at head-quarters last evening.— 
The volunteer camp was perfectly shrouded by 
smoke, raised by the men to keep off the intruders. 
A rumor obtains in camp that a portion of the Lou - 
isiana volunteers are soon to disbanded, and, 
though they shave been assured that such will not 
probably be the case, they ate quite uneasy about it 
—a few, because they want to go home, and fear the 
rumor is not well founded, but most of them because 
they desire to qtay and ‘see the thing out.“ ‘When 
can we move? Can we ever get a fight out of them?’ 
are the questions constantly put to persons coming 
from Gen. Taylor's quarter.“ e. | 

We should have been spared the task of penning 
the above, had tho following article reached us be- 
fore the foregoing was put in type. It is not for the 

tification of verifying what has been said, but for 
Se value of the facts and the cogency of the reason- 
ing that we extract the following from the National 
Intelligencer, of the 14tb. 


Copy of lettter received by a member of congress from the 
seat of war, dated Point Isabel, June 29, 1846. 
Sin: Being here among that (to many) unfortunate 


do but protect myself from tbe effects of a hot sun 
and almost daily rains for the last two, weeks, I have 
concluded to make a few notes Tor the information 
of those who keep an eye on the acts and manage- 
ment of the persons charged with the prosecution of 
the war with Mexico. My position enables me to 
see and hear much of what is going on; but I do not, 
like some others, pretend to know every thing; there- 
fore you must not discredit what I state because | 
do noi tell all you may wish to know or all that oc 
curs. 


quarters, until there is now on this frontier some 
-eight or ten thousand, and many more on the way.— 


{ was here some time before the difficulties com- 
menced in April. On the 20th of that month a 
young Spaniard and a Mexican were arrested on the 
point of Brasos Santiago [sland upon some suspicion 
of being spies. When examined nothing was elicited 
calculated to confirm the suspicion. They stated 
there were then between six and seven thousand 
men in Matamoros, commanded by Gen. Ampudia, 
who was anxious to fight; but that Gen. Arista was 
on bis way to take command, and was daily expect- 
ed. This statement seemed to excite but little at- 
tention here, and it was not for two days transmitted 
to Gen: Taylor. On the 23d of April a Mexican 
came voluntarily to this place, and stated that a large 
Mexican force would cross the Rio Grande on that 
evening or the next day, for the purpose of making 
an attack on this place. I was present when a young 
officer was interrogating him through an interpreter, 
and it seemed to me the pu was more to intimi- 
date the man than to elicit information. The state- 
ments of the Mexican caused a good deal of talk du- 
ring the day. but seemed to cause no additional vigi- 
lance or extra preparation. On the 19th of April, 
Capt. Price. who commands a company of Texas 
Rangers, arrived here. He had for a long time been 
stationed at Goliad doing nothing. His object was 
to get Gen. Taylor to order his company to join the 
army. He went to see the general on the 20th. and 
left him on the afternoon of the 21st, being told that 


there was a probability of the Mexicans fighting 
they would he informed and ordered to join. On 
the 24th, the day the Mexicans crossed the river, 
about ten or eleven leagues from here, the govern- 
ment steamer Monmouth and the chartered steamer 
Cincinnati towed to sea some four or five vessels, on 
board of which, passengers and seamen, perhaps 
eighty or one hundred persone left the place, nearly 
all of whom would willingly have remained if it had 
been supposed there was any probability of an attack. 
That same afiernoon the steamer Cincinnati left hers 
for St. Joseph's Island for the purpose of bringing 
the women and children left there to this place, so 
secure did every thing appear. I mention these cir- 
cumstances, and refer you to the correspondence be- 
tween Generais Taylor and Worth, to prove that the 
former and many of his officers believed that the 
Mexicans would not fight—an opinion that was near- 
ly proving fatal to a portion, if not the whole army: 

he feeling manifested by the murder of Col. Cross, 
the sttack upon Lieut. Porter and his party, and oth- 
er circumstances, induced me to think it was their 
intention to fight soon, and I so expressed myself to 
several officers high in command. Indeed, the cir- 
oumstance of two armies being within a few huadred 
yards of each other in hostile array was certain to 
produce collision in a shorttime. The events that 
took place on the 24th April and the days subsequent, 
until the 8th and 9th of May, I shall pass over.— 
Some things, it appears to me, might have been or- 
dered differently and probably better, but I am not 
soldier enough to form a correct: opinion; but the re- 
sults are sufficiently brilliant to induoe a belief that 
all was right, and will atone ſor previous want of 
diligence and over · confidence in the pacific intentions 
of che enemy. 


The president, in his message of the 11th of May, 
sa „American blood has been shed on American 
soil,” alluding to the affair that took place on the 24th 
April between the dragoons, under the command of 
Capteins Thornton and Hardee, in which some were 
killed and the others taken prisoners by the Mexi- 
cans. There is much to be said upon the question 
whether it is rightfully American spil where this 
affair took place; but certain it is that as soon as 
Capt. Thornton was given up by the Mexicans, on the 
10th or 11th of May, he was put under arrest by 
Gen. Taylor for disobeying his orders while on that 
expedition, and bringing on that fight contrary to his 
wishes. He is now here under arrest—e circnm- 
stance I have not seen mentioned in a public manner. 
ma at some future time send you a statement of 
some facts bearing un the assertions of the president 
and the circumstances relied on to prove that the 
bank of the Rio Grande was American soil. It may 
be so considered now. 2 

As soon as the alarum of war was rong through 
the country, volunteers hastened here from various 


Many of these men have left comfortable homes, 
and have come expecting lo see active service. In- 
stead of that, they are scattered over the country, in 
different encampments, exposed to the heat of the 
sun in latitude 26, and the soaking rains of the sum- 
mer solstice, inactive, and many indulging in dissi- 
pation to kill time and chase away ennui. I will ex- 


plain why this is so. The great object seems to have 
been to hasien men on here, without any 3 
9 0 


object. If it be for purposes of defence Tay- 


certainly no more than he called for. 


his company was not wanting then, but whenever 


lor has proved he did not want many to assist h 
If the objeet 
be invasion, the men come poorly provided. 

come with arms in their hands, and there are provi- 
sions enough, easily obtained, but there fe not s suffi- 
ciency of transportation for an army of Give thousand 
men. If some attention had been paid to the neces. 


sary means of transporting supplies for an army, it 


would have been much better than sending masses of 
men to suffer in this climate. An army eannot move 
without provisions, and if we penetrate far iato the 
country it will require a great number of wagons.— 
There are about three hundred wagons and teams 
here, but not drivers enough for them; when [ sey 
here, understand with the army. We are told the 
government has three hundred wagons in or about 
Philadelphia; when they will be here no one can tell; 
mules have to be purchased, and no chance of getting 
them, except from the Mexicans; they are 
wild, and must be tamed and taught to work; this 
will take a long time after the-wagons arrive. The 
Mexican officers are having the mules driven off as 
fast as they can into the interior, and forbid any sales 
to us; still a good many are brought to Matamoros 
and are purchased. A month ago an office? was sent 
to New Orleans to purchase several steamboats suit- 
able to navigate the Rio Grande. None of them are 
here yet, and, from what we have been informed, 
when they do arrive, it is not probable they will an- 
swer the purpose. In the mean time the mouth of 
the river han been closed by a bar, the seamers Sea 
and Cincinnati, chartered at high rates, were caught 
inside, and are of little or no use; drawing too much 
water. The Col. Harney steamer, belonging to the 
goverament, was during the last week, in open day- 
light, run on the bar, off this harbor, and bas gone to 
pieces—a great piece of negligence. The utter ne- 
glect to supply the army with sufficient transporta- 
tion for ammunition and supplies now paralyzes eve- 
ry thing snd prevents the army moving on. If we 
had had one month ago three hundred additional wa- 
ous and two or three small steamers tn the Rio 
rande, we should now be far on our way to Monte- 
rey, in a high healthy country, the méno contented 
and well, and no time given the enemy to recruit 
their forces or recover from the congequences of 
their defeat. Instead of this, I do not believe the 
army will leave the banks of the Rio Grande before 
the middle of August or the commencement of Sep- 
tember. Until then the men must be paid and. sup- | 
3 what cost you will see when you can get 
old of the accounts. 


The staff department of the stmy, particularly the 
quartermaster’s branch, is- most inefficient and ex- 
travagant. The only persons qualified for the station 
of a quartermaster are real business men—men of 
system and order, well acquainted with accounts.— 

hese officers require no military skill or education, 
but thorough mercantile habits and capacity. The 
oon of the quartermasters not being such 
men, will be developed when the accounts are exhi- 


bited and the expenses come to be added up. Their 


unacquaintance with business, the state of the mar- 
kets, &c., subjects them to the grossest impositions 
in making contracts and purchases; and there are 
those who say favoritism: goes a long way, but of 
that I know nothing. 

When the expenses of this war are paid and the 
accounts. exhibited, the Florida expenditures will 
appear small. The most gnormous rates are paid 
for many things, particularly for the use of ships and 
other vessels engaged in transporting troops and 
stores; from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more than 
a commercia! man would pay for similar vessels for 
his own use. Let me give you a few instances.— 
The steamship Alabame is chartered at the rate of 
$16,500 per month. She was here about the end of 
May with volunteers, and returned to New Orleans 
on the lst inst. She reached the bar off this port 
several days ago, and was soon after blos u off with- 
out landing the men on her, and has not yet got back. 
The steamers Augusta and Cincinnati have long deen 
in service under high charters. The former has 
been fast aground since the 20th May, until two days 
ago. The latter is cooped up in the Rio Grande, 
and is of but little service. An old French barque, 
called the Blayaise, was condemned at Galveston 
the last of April, or early in May, as being unsea- 
worthy, and sold io the latter montb at auction. The 
hull, lance masts, and some of the ground-tackle, 
&o., was purchased for about $1,100 or $1,200. An 
expense of $300 perhaps was incurred in partially 
rigging her; when a Lieut. Kingsbury chartered her 
to bring (wo companies of Texan volunteers to this 
place, giving $950 for the tsip. Soon after her arri- 
val she was dismantled, and the rigging sold or other- 
wise disposed of, and the hull alone hired by the 


quartermaster at $30 per day—§J0,950 per annum; a 
good interest on $1,500! 
could be mentioned. A new quartermaster general 


Other cases as remarkable 
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ison his way here, it is said, and things may be bet- { 


ter managed perhaps. At some proper time it might 
be well to have an exhibit of the amount paid to 
each steamer and sailing vessel engaged in trans- 
porting troops and s les to this place for the 
J, their tonnage, value, &c., and then obtainin 
practical business men what such vessels cou! 
have been employed for by individuals for their own 
use. The most enormous rates were also paid last 
year for transpoitation to Oorpns Christi and St. Jo- 
seph’s Island. Sometimes as much was paid for a 
vessel from New Oi leans as she could have made on 
a voyage to Liverpool, and the rates have not abated. 
At an early period it will be well ta look into these 
expenditures, and know who has made them or sanc- 
tioned them. 

No one can tell when the army will make a for- 
ward movement. My belief is it will be a consider- 
abie time, and solely for the want of transportation. 
Jo the mean time the volunteers are much exposed. 
For two weeks.or more it has rained almost every 
day, and the appearances are strongly in favor of a 
continuance of it. When it does not rain the sun ig 
hot enough. The tents furnished are of an indiffer- 
ent kind, and there are a number of companies par- 
ticularly among the Texans, that have none at all 
Yet the men 80 far continue tolerably healthy. How 
mong it will last no one can tell. 
hether the Mexicans will risk another battle of 
A general kind is a question that cannot be degided 
bow. if they could have been pursued soon after 
' tho battles ia May, their force must have been dis- 
persed, killed, or captured. As it is, they have am- 
ple time to raise reinforcements and recruit their 
spirits, and may make another stand in the hilly 
country. If they do, I have no doubt they will be 
defeated, and the war may be terminated soon; but 
if they do not conclude to make another general fight, 
the war will be of a partizan character, and no one 
gan tell when it will terminate. We may overrun 
` the country, but will not subdue it. As long as pri- 

vate property is respected, and the lives and rights 
of those not found in arms secured, the Mexicans do 
not care about our travelling through their country 
and paying the highest prices for what they have to 
well. It is a species of warfare better for many of 
them than the state of peace they have heretofore 
enjoyed. The men‘are frequently employed here by 
the quartermaster, and are much better paid than 
they ever were before. Yet these people, as a mass, 
‘have the bitterest feelings against us. Their priests 
and demegogues have, for their own purposes, foster- 
ed their prejudices and enimosities, and the idea of 
“extending the area of freedam” so as to include 
. them, seems to me ridiculous and absurd. 

The rumor is (and I think it worthy of credit) that 
the Mexicans are fortifying the town of Monterey. It 
is a place of considerable importance in a civil and mili- 

- tary point of view, and it ie possible the enemy may 
fight for it. Ifthey do bot, they will make no general 
fight, that is certain; and the war will then be of the 

_ guerilla kind, and be waged iu a most sanguinary 
spirit. Our people, particularly the Texans, feel 

very hostile and much exasperated against the Mexi- 
cans; and if ever the army is broken up into de- 
tachments and small parties they will not be spared 
by them. As long-as we are embodied, under the 
control of high officers, a proper restramt will be 
exercised; but as soon as the small chiefs have sway 
then will bloudshed and rapine spread over the coun- 


‘Tax Expepition acamst Sawra Fs.—The vo- 


Traning Exrenrrios.— The New Fur company The 
steamer Clermont No. 2 left here yesterday for the Yel 
lowstone river. She has on board the new Fur com- 
pany recently formed in this eity by Meseres. Harvey, 

icot and others. They sarny with them forty-five men 
and about 950.000 worth of merchandise. Ona their 
way up they expect tu receive a reinforcement of about 
fifty, which will make the company number about one 
huadred men. The goods are to be diecharged from 
Clermont at the mouth of the Yellowstone, and from 
thence they will be conveyed in a keel boat to Fort 
Maria, a distance of six or seven hundred miles above, 
and at the junction of the three forks of the Missouri. 
and trom thence across into the Crow and Black feet 
country, near the head waters of the Yellowstone, Big 
Horn, and Columbia rivers. The design is to trade with 
those tribes of Indians. Nearly all the company are ex. 
perienced mountain men and go for a trip of two and 
three years. St. Era. 

Seven companies of mounted riflemen from the Red 
River counties of Texas, passed through Austin on the 
19 ˙h ult, on their way to San Antonio, where they 
would ‘be mustered into the service of tne United States 
for the war. They are said to be well mounted and 
equipped, and to be composed of the best class of Texan 
citizen soldiers. 


Exrgprrion ro THe Pactric—viea Cape Horn. An ex- 
pacinan is about to sail from New York for the North 

acific coast of America. A regiment of volunteers, 
consisting of about 1000 men, go out under the com- 
mand of Col. D. Srevenson, amply povan, it would 
appear, with material either to fight their way, or to oc- 
cupy, cultivate, and civilize the land and the natives of 
whatever region they may light upon. Articles of hus- 
bandry—a printing apparatus—scientific engineere— 
cadets from West Puint—first rate farmere—officers- - 
and even qualified editors are te embark. Capt. Frisby, 
with the Albany Van Reneelaer Guards, offered as volun- 
teers for the expedition, and were accepted. 

The U S. storeship Lexington, the pioneer of the expe- 
dition, sailed from New York on the 14th inst., for the 
Columbia river, with Capt. Tompkins and a company of 
flying ‘artillery, consisting of 90 men, with 6 guns, on 
board. She carries out 20 guns of a large calibre, 
Paixhans or Bumfords, 4 mortars or howitzers, & large 
quantity of arms and ammunition, materials of 
every kind necessary for the erection of a fortification.— 
A lieutenant of engineers. also accompanies the expedi- 
tion, to superintend the work. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Haseas Conrus—Dasearens —Judge McCaleb, 
U. S. district court, N. Orleans, s few days since, in 
the case of Henry Grammont, arrested as a deserter 
from Major Gally's battalion of volunteers, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Jackson, after hearing able argument, 
in which the counsel for the government contended 
that Grammont was regularly and legally enlisted as 
‘a volunteer, under authority of Gen. Gaines—that 
he was legally enlisted under authority of the atate 
of Louisiana, as expressed in resolutions of the le- 
gislature.—and that his voluntary act legally bound 
him to serve as a soldier in the army of the United 
States, thus decided. 

The judge reviewed the case, and the laws appli- 
cable thereto, at some length, and concluded by de- 
ciding, that Gen. Gaines had no legal authority for 
calling out the battalion in question—that the presi- 


dent had not recognized his having so called them 


into service. That the battalion having been mus- 
tered into service by authority of the state of Louis- 
iana, the court could have nothing to do with, unless 
such mustering was in pursuance of an order from 
the president or a law of congress;—that the volun- 
| tary enlistment of the individual could not be plead 
against his application, unless his enlistment had been 


lunteers under Col. Kearney have started from Fort! made under due authority of law. His volunteering 


Leavenworth. Captains Waldes end Reed's com- 
-panies took up their jine of march on the 22d June. 
Lieutenant Col. Ruff marched on the 937th with the 
companies under Captains Walton, Parsons, Moss, 
and Johnson. Col. A. W. Doniphan and Maj. Gil- 
pin marched on the 29th with the companies under 
‘Oaptains Hudson, Rogers, and Harrison. Captain 
Agney's and Captain paan Me companies in- 
fantry left the same day. Captains Weightman’s 
and Fischer's companies of fying artillery, and Col. 
Kearney with his staff started on the 30th. All the 
troops in excellent health and spiriis. 
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avivoaNta.—The St 
- Louis Era of the 8th July. aa ys Capt. J. B. S. Todd, 


of the Gth regiment infantry, arrivsd in this city yester- 
day from Fort Smith, "Arkansas, in eight days. We 
learn from him that the Arkansas 
to rendezvous at Washington, in Hampstead county.— 
An officer had been despatched to Washington, to mus- 
tet them into the service. From this point it is supposed 
- that the central column of the amy under General 
«Wool, will wke ap the line of mareh for San Antonio. 
The mounted men of the Kentucky volunteers, and pro- 
- Babiy the volunteers from Illinois, will take this direction 
* but ſor the courpe, of the latter we have nọ positive in- 
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volunteers were about discharged frora custody. 
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was for the purpose of aiding Gen. Taylor on the 
Rio Grande, and could not be construed to cover en- 
listments made to man forts within the limits of 
Louisiana, and for service far from the scene of op- 
erations, snd on a territory where not the remotest 
apprehension of invasion was apprehended; a service, 
when we uke into consideration the motives and ob- 
ject of the petitioned when he enlisted, compara- 
tively ignoble in its nature. We cannot su 
that Ii was ever in the contemplation of these who 
consented to abandon the comforts of domestio life, 
to engage in the military service of the country, that 
they would be confined within the walls of a garri- 
son, instead of -being allowed to participate m the 
more éxciting and honorable events of the war, for 
the prosecution of which ny were called into ser- 
vice. li is therefore ordered that the petitioner be 


Par or voLuwrerns.—The secretary of war, re- 
ferring to inquiries which have been made of tho de- 
partment concerning the expenses connected with 
the enrollment, subsistence, and transportation of 
volunteers, prior to their being mustered: into ser- 
vice, has sent a circular to the governors of the dif- 


ferent states, in which he says: ` `- 
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“The organization and enrollment of volunteers in 
companies, being principally a local matter, it has 
not been the expectation that it would involve any 
expense. The only expense contemplated was such 
as necessarily grows out of the subsistence and trans- 
portation of the volunteers to the places of general 
rendezvous. The only means of meeting such ex- 
penses is the allowance to which volunteers are ene 
titled, on being mustered into service,. of one day's 
pay and allowances for every twenty miles necesan» 
rily travelled from their homes to the rendezvous, . 
and which, under existing laws, is all they can be 
allowed, on any account, prior to their muster into 
service. Where expenses have been incurred by the 
governors, banks, or individuals, for the above ob- 
jects, the travelling allowance of volunteers, or so 
much of itas may be necessary, will be withheld, 
and turned over to those who have advanced money 
or become responsible for the expenses; but these 
expenses must be noted on the muster rolls of the 
companies, in order that the paymasters may be en- 
abled to refund the amount by deductions from the 
men. No other expenses than such as are here enue 
merated can be refunded, and no other have hereto- 
fore been paid by the United States, without the 
subsequent action of congress. 

Where the troops have not been mustered, it is 
suggested, that the proper mustering officer be noti- 
fied of any such expenses that have been incurred, 
and where they have been mustered, and the troops: 
sent off, that this department be advised, in like man- 
ner, in order that the proper instructions may be 
given to the paymasters on the subject.” 

Under the instructions conta in this circular, 
the paymaster general ‘has published the following 
table, designed to. govern the proper officers in the 
adjastment of these claims: 

Travelling allowances. 

Volunteers under the act of 13th May, 1846, are 
entitled to the following allowances for every twent 
miles travel by the most direct route, from their 
places of residence to the places of general rendez- 


vous 8 Š 
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Dragoons or mounted 
riflemen. ets. cis. cis. cls. 
Serg't maj. or qr. m. sérgt 54 50 25 40 61 69 
Prin’) mus’n or chief bugler 54 50 25 40 169 
First sergeant 51 50 25 40 166 
Sergeant 41 50 25 40 156 
Corporal 22 50 2 40 147 
Musician 39 50 25 40 144 
Private 25 50 2 40 140 
Farrier and blacksmith 35 50 25 40 150 
and infantry. 
Serg i maj. or qr. m. serg't 54 50 104 
Prin’) musician of infantry 54 50 104 
First sergeant . 51 50 101 
Sergeant 41 50 91 
Corporal 29 50 79 
Musician 25 50 75 
Private 22 50 72 
INCIDENTS, ac. Our friend, Capt. Church, of the 
Bulletin, on his late trip from New Orleans, brought 


with him a number of officers just from the army.— 
They were full of anecdote, of course, and the f 
lowing little illustration of character is interesting as 
well as amusing: 
Among the volunteers was a “‘gentleman’s 30 
u full private, who, heartily sick of rainy weather, 
mud and no shelter, first went to his captain with his 
complaints, but meeting with no particular sympa- 
thy, resolved to have a talk with General Fa for 
himself. Arrived at the commander's quarters, the 
general was pointed out to him, but he was rather 
incredulous—‘‘That old fellow General Taylor— 
Nonsense!” Satisfied, however, that such was even 
the case, he marched up, and rather patronizingly, 
opened his business. 
“General Taylor, I believe?” 
pee 85 i ' 
“Well, General, I'm devilish glad to see you—am 
indeed!” The general returned the civilit A 
General, you'll exeuse me, but since 
here I’ve been doing all I could for you—have, in- 


fact of having a gentleman's son in bis army, ex- 
pressed his regret that such grievances shauld ever 
exist under any circumstances, in a civilized army. 

'Well—bat, General, what am I to do: - v 
phat hy kog whe, E 5 KES 
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1 really, I don't know, unless you take my 
ace.” 

«Well, now, that’s clviJj—'tis indeed. Of course 
don't mean to turn you out, but a few hour's sleep— 
acctora bunk, or anything—would be so refresb- 
ing! Your place, where is it, General?” 

_ “Oh, just drop down—anywhere about here—any 
place about camp will answer!“ 

_ The look which the ‘‘gentleman’s son” gave the 
general was peculiar. 

“Woll, no wonder they call you ‘Rough and Rea- 
ày! ” said he; and amid the smiles of all but ‘Rough 
and Ready’ himself, ‘‘gentleman’s son” returned to 
take his chance of the weathey 

St. Louis Reveille, July 2. 


Craimonne Rirt.emen.—The gallant corps of Mis- 
sissippians, commanded by Capt. Shrivers, called 
the Claiborne Riflemen,” have entered as Texan 
‘volunteers,. to compose one of the four companies 
which Capt. Seefeldt and Lieut. Connor have been 
authorised to raise additional at Galveston. 


Dissannep voLuNTezas.—The disbanded Gun- 
men of West Feliciana, La., held a meeting at the 
court house of that parish on the 28th ult. After 
providing for the distribution of the property of the 
company, a series of resolutions were passed, ex- 
pressing great dissatisfaction at the course of the 

enera) government, which has been so unjust to 
Een. Gaines, Col. Lafayette Saunders, and them- 
selves, besides, dampening the patriotic ardor of the 
greater portion of Louisiana. They protest against 
it as mori Ee to their own feelings, and— 

Resolved, That we, the comqany of West Felici- 
ana Volunteer Mounted Gunmen, in offering our ser- 
vices to our country in the bour of danger, and ask- 
ing to be marched immediately to the assistance of 
our gallant army upon the Rio Grande, performed 
an act alike demanded by the occasion and the duty 
we owed our noble parish. | 

Resolved, That in the acceptance of our services 

Major General Edmund P. Gaines, and in orga- 
nizing and equipping ourselves at our own expense, 
by virtue of his request, we had a right to the re- 
spectful consideration of tbe general government. 

Resolved, That in countermanding the orders of 

Gen: Gaines, and rejecting our proffered services, 
the wac department has committed an act of injus- 
lice to that gallant officer, and dampened the patri 
otic ardor of a large number of the citizens of Lovu- 
-isiana. 
Resolved, That the department in accepting rẹ- 
cently the services of similar troops from other por - 
tions of the Union, and rejecting these of our volun- 
teer companies, which had been iur many weeks or- 
ganized and ready to take up the line of march, ex- 
hibited a partiality unworthy the spirit which should 
now animate every patriot bosom, and disrespectful 
to us. 

Resolved, That we solemnly protest against the 
action of the department, as not only mortifying to 
our own feelings, but calculated to check that patri- 
otic and active seal, which in times of danger makes 
us one people. 

Resolved, That we have the utmost confidence in 
the military skill and judgment of General Gaines, 
that in him we recognize a brave, gallant, and eft- 
cient officer; a sincere, devoted, and patriotic citi- 
zen, eminently deserving our thanks and those of his 
country for his active zeal in the present emergency. 
+ a œ 

ILLINOIs voLUNTEERS.—The Ist regiment of Illi- 
‘pois volunteers, now at Alton, under the command 
of Col. J. J. Hardin, has been fully organized, by 
the election of Wm. Weatherford, of Jacksonville, 
as lieutenant colonel, and Wm. B. Warren, of the 
same place, as major. f 

A letter from Alton, dated on Saturday evening 
last, informs us that all the companies comprising 
the three regiments of Illinois, except four, had ar 


rived at the encampment and been mustered into. 


service. The companies yet behind are to come 
from the southern counties: Gallatin, Pulaski, Pope, 
and Wayne. The company from Gallatin passed up 
on Saturday night last. . (St. Louis Rep. 


Officers —-The board of officers, to whom was re- 
ferred the question of rank between Col. Baker and 
Gen. Hardin, have decided im favor of Hardin.— 
The question of rank between Majurs Morrison and 
Tra il has been decided in favor of the former. 


Correspondence of the St. Louis Republican. 
Faanxiw mouse, ALTON, June 27, 11 o'clock, a. M. 
A very rare scene has just come off in front of the 
Franklin house. Captain W. B. Archer marched 
the Clark county volunteers from their quarters and 
halted them in front of the hotel. Capt. A., before 
diemissintz them made some very pertinent remarks 


| tical principles, we think it proper to say, that the 


to his men, in which he used the blunt words of hon- 
est indignation—such as a good soldier should do.— 
He told his company, surrounded by thousands, that 
they had been regularly received into service—were, 
in good fsith, entitled to a place in one of the regi- 
ments—but that Gov. Ford had swindled them out of 
it. Captain A. repeated the charge, and concluded 
his. speech amidst the deafening cheers of the multi. 
tude. There is something rather mysterious about 
the rejection of Capt. A.’s company, and there are 
not wanting persons who suspect that favoritism is at 
the bottom of it I understand that Gay. Ford ac- 
counts for the rejection of the Clark company, by 
saying, that while he was in St. Louis receiving com 

panies, his secretary was receiving them at Spring- 
field, and upon comparing notes with his secretary, 
it was found that between them they had got too 
many companies, and they were obliged to strike 
some of thein off the list. This may be all so, for it 
would be, indeed, mortifying to suspect a governor of 
prerarication; but it so happens that the Clark volun- 
teers were received and registered in the office of state 
at Springfield, on the 9th of June, and ina letter 
signed by Gov. Ford, of date ilih of June, and pub- 
lished in your paper, he acknowledges that he had re 

ceived Ihe company from Clark. 

Captain Archer's men marched from the Wahash 
on the 21st of June, at 2 P. M., and arrived at Alton 
at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 26th. Captain 
Archer is an old and well tried soldier -was an off- 
cer in the war of 1812, and in the Black Hawk war, 
and has resided thirty years in Illinois. The citizens 
of Clark, on hie departure as captain of the volun- 
teers, presented him with a sword, sash, Xe. He 1s 
a plain, old fashioned, unassuming man, of sterling 
worth. He is a democrat in praclice—a whig in prin- 
ciple. He iswiow a volunteer in Capt. Bissell's com- 
pany, us a private soldier. His excellency sat in his 
room and heard Col. Archer’s speech, and the plau- 
diu which followed it. . 

Troops are constanily arriving. 


Twenty seven 
companies are in. In haste, yours, P 


[As some allusion is made to Capt. Archer's poli- 


writer of the above letter is a thorough going demo- 
crat.—St. Louis Nep.] 

Jowa VOLUNTRERS.—A requisition has been made 
by the president on the governor of lowa, for one 
attra | of volunteers, in addition to the regiment 
called for irom that territory. This company is to 
be stationed at Fort Atkinson, where they will pru- 
bebly remain for one year. Captain James M. Mor- 
gan is in command; Ist licut., J. H. McKinney; 2d, 
D. 8. Wilson. 


Commander of the Iowa volunteers.—The Burlington 
Has k—Eye says: “We understand, a few days since, 
not knowing anything about the feeble state of Ex- 
Governor Chambers’ health, Governor Clarke visit- 
ed Col. Chambere at his delightful country seat, for the 
sole purpose of offering him, without any solicitation 
on the part of any person, the command of the regi- 
ment of lowa volunteers with the well deserved 
complimentary remark, that if Col. Chambers would 
accept ii, he, Gov. Clarke, had no doubt about the 
regiment being filled up in forty eizht hours after it 
is known thatthe ex-governor was to be its com- 
mander. When Gov. Clarke had seen for himself 
that the illness and feebleness of his predecessor ut 
terly prohibited the acceptance of the offer, he ex- 
pressed much sincere regret.” ; 

On the above the St. Louis Republican remarks— 
„Such action on the part of Gov. Clarke is deserv- 
ing of all the praise, as judicious, wise and magnan- 
imous. Col. Chambers was a brilliant officer of the 
last war, and, on the elevation of his companion in 
arms, Gen. Harrison, to the presidency, he was ap- 
pointed governor of lowa, which office he held until 
Mr. Polk succeeded to the presidency.” 


Mresovas voLuntgezas.—No little excitement has 
been produced in Missouri, in respect to the appoint. 
ment of officers for the volunteers called for from 
that state. lt appears that Col. Price, ene of the 
representatives in congress, has reached that state, 
for the purpose of rawiog and organizing a regiment 
of mounted men, ef which he is to have the com- 
mand, as assured from the war department. Other 
2 officers of the regiment are also indicated. 

he Missourians take Gre at this innovation of their 
rights, as they conceive; maintaming that ibe volun- 
teers of that state have by the state laws, a right to 
cheose their own officers. This it is true, will in a 
certain Tias considered, but not in such a way as 
is agreeable to a certain portion of the Missourians. 
It is plainly intimated that one condition on which 
volunteers will be accepted and mustered into ser- 
vice, is, that they will vote to elect Col. Price and 
said officers to the command. The St. Louis Repub- 
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lican states, that five companies have complied «ith 
these conditions and attached themselves to Colonel 
Price's regiment, notwithstanding numerous articles 
in journals of that atate to the following effect: 

he Boonsville Observer says: li is now generally 
known that Col. Price, of Cheriton county, one of 
our representatives in congress, has left his seat in 
that body and come out to Missouri, with authirity 
from the government to raise s regiment of mounted 
men and to take command of the same. This fact 
has been published by all the papers, and sufficiently 
commented upon without any further remark from 
us. We would only add to what has already been 
said, that so far as oar knowledge extends, there is 
but one feeling pervading the community; and thet a 
feeling of the deepest indignation, at the attempt 
which is made to wrest from the people a right guar- 
anteed to them by the laws of the country. We ad- 
mire the spirit manifested by the volunteers of this 
county. One of a company raised here to go on the 
Santa Fe expedition, commissionec to make applics- 
tion to the proper authorities to be received into this 
service, was told that the company would be receiv- 
ed only on condition of a pledge to support Colonel 
Price for the command of the regiment of which 
that company should form a part. The condition 
was at once declined; and the design of going into 
the sevice relinquished altogether, unless events 
should transpire which shall change the state of 
things. This we were glad to hear. We rejoice to 
see our fellow citizens manifest a spirit which will 
not permit them to submit to such an insult. Gal- 
lant and patriotic, ever ready to pour forth their 
heart’s blood ın defence of their country against a 
foreign foe, the citizens of Cooper are e 
to resist the aggressions of dumestie tyranny. We 
verily belicve that Colonel Price will not be able to 
raise a regiment. Tne people of Missouri will not 
submit to such dictation—they are made of a differ- 
ent material.“ ` 


A new specimen of the Freedom of elechons."—Col. 
Price, it ts reported, has come home to obtain the 
command of a regiment of volunteers. A strange 
rumor is abroad respecting this manœuvre. It is said 
that Mr. Butler, of Marion county, tendered the ser- 
vices of three fine companies from that ceunty, and 
was informed by the aid of the governor thal they 
would be accepted, if they would agree to the elec- 
tion of Sterling Price as colonel, D. D. Mitchell as 
lieutenant colonel, and Wm. Gilpia ap major, and 
that if they would not agree to thut selection of ofi- 
cers they would not be received. St. Louis Amer. 


The Hannibal Journal says: We feel warranted 
in saying that the companies above alluded to (and 
we have conversed with some of the principal of- 
cers) will not submit to the restrictions thus attempt., 
ed to be ed on them—iu their present organiza- 
dion at lebst. Volunteer companies, battalions, and 
regiments, have, ever since the military system has 
beeu established in this government, had the privi - 
lege and right, as guaranteed to them by the usage 
and laws of this free republic. of electing their own 
officers, and the regiments heretofore organized 
have, accordingly, exercised that right; but in this 
instance it would be inierred that the regiment has 
not the material to make brave or judicious officers, 
or that the men composing it have not the judgment 
or discretion to make the selection, but that they 
must be appointed What absurdity—direct dicta- 
tion without the shadow of right—witbout any real 
power. lu parallel is not to be found in the annals 
of American military bistory, down to the present 
period. The bext thing we may look for will be the 
appointment of our township constables, coruners, 
Ke. We cannot think thal there is a citizen of Mu- 
souri, who is willing to volunteer in the service of 
his country, that will fur a moment submit to any 
such dictation or assuaption of power. II they are 
not permitted to choose tbeir own officers they cer- 
tainly will not, turn out.” 


i 


The Palmyra (Mo.) Courier says: “It is now posi- 
lively ascertained that uu additional theusand volun- 


‘teers for Santa Fe will be accepted from Missouri. 


There has, however, been no regular call upon the 
state for that number; but the privilege to raise a 
regiment of one thousand volunteers, has been dele- 

ated to certain men, who are to act as commanuers. 

he individuals are, Sterling Price, of Chariton, as 
colonel; D. D. Mitchell, of St. Louis, tient. colonel; 
Wa. Gilpin, of Jackson, and homes Price, of Cole, 
majors. No complaint is made of these men as oll 
cers; but many object io the mode of their attaining © 
command. It is greatly repugnant to the ideus apd 
feelings of our citizens to be dented the right uf se- 
lecting their own officers, as they have been sccus- 
tomed to do. In cousequence of this leeling, lve 
Gisposition ia mauitested to volunteer. While we 
cannot approve the manper in which these ofbcer 
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> promplitude and energy, ret about raising a compa- 


- from wel eource it aay, such uictaUuu shall weed 
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ere forced upon the volunteers, we must vet urge 
our citizena not to let ao trivial a matter deter them 
from gong. We shodid regret to hear it said that 
Missouri refused a privilege that thousands in other 
states are eager to accept, because a condition is at- 
tached that they are to receive an officers men whose 
exertions and influence cuubtiess obtained for thea 
that privilexe. 8 

Gen. Willock having returned from Jefferson city 
with an essurance that one or two companies would 
be received from this division, has, with his usual 


Picked men. We understand that the men who 
are to jein Col. Price's tegiment, are all to be picked. 
From the manner in which the oficers have been 
“picked” out, we would suppose it to he true. We 
think it hardly possible that any ' pirked“ men could 
be picked“ up in this part of the country.“ 

ALABAMA VOLUNTERRS.—The regiment encamped 
near Mobile elected their officers on the 27ih uh.— 
Jonn R. Correg, a private in the Jackson county 
company was elected colonel; Richard G. Earl. cap- 
tain of the company from Benton county, heutenant 
colonel; Geo. Bryan, of the Tallapoosa volunteers. 
major. The regi vent embarked Irom Mobile on the 
291 for Point Isabel. 


y. His headquarters are at the Missouri house, 
where persons wishing to velunteer may enroll their 
names. The general expects to be off in eight or 
den daya, and has.expressed a determinatiun to go 
whether he gets a company or not. As his company 
is, however, rapidly filling up, those wishing to join 
had beiter report themsevies immediately.” 


` MF Thomas L. Price, of Jefferson city, who wos 
designated to take the command of a battalion of ar- 
lillery in the same way Col. S. Price wus designated 
for the regiment, has abandoned the project, assign- 
ing other engagements as the reason for this course. 
St. Louis Republican. 


The Palmyra Whig says: I Col. Price, or Colonel 
anybody else, wanis to get command of a regiment 
to Santa Fe, we will tell bim how to go about it, we 
mean the way it would suit tte boys in this section 
of the state. When they beat up for volunteers, let 
him be the first to enrol bis name as a private, and say 
to the boys that he intends to go, office or no office.— 
Aſier his encollment, if he has any merit as a com- 
mander, let him show it by his acts. The people 
have quite discrimination enough to find it out. If 
he is competent to go through all the regimental 
evolutions, he can have an opportunity of displaying 
his military tactics. In that case it will not be ne- 
cessaly for bim and those connected with him, to 
lores tal public opinion. It looks tuo much like die- 
tation for him to say to the volunteers before they 
are mustered into the service, I am lo be the colonel, 
OF you can’t jom my regimenti; I om authorised to 
raise n regiment, and 1f you join it, it is with the ex- 
press understanding you are lo vote for me for colo- 
nel.“ Pray, Cul. Price, who authorised you to raise 
a regiment of men? he president has no authority 
for doing it; and it is not at all probable that the act- 

f ing governor, Young, would so tar overlook the laws 

Of the state as to give it. That authority lies with 
the people alone, dnd no power can divest the y of 
it. But the war spirit is up, and the colonel has 

been beaten in bis district fur a nomination for con- 

„gress, and he is now on the lookout for more 
“spoil.” He should be content with his eight dol- 
lars a day and “roast beef,” for the remainder of the 
session, and sit in his arm chair and occasionally say 

ae or ne, as his snperiors may tell hire. 

The effect, moi ally, of thissunlawful act, will be 
bad. The example set is pernicious. If Col. Price 
succeeds jn this movement, what will keep others 
from doint the same thing? If the-militia iuw of the 
atate is lo be disregarded, then we will have military 
aspirants springing ‘up in every valley and on every 
hill top in the state. Nothing will be heard in the 
land but “wars and rumors of wars.” Every tyro in 
the land who bas ever looked into Macomb, “ will 

turn his reap-hook into a sabre. If Col. Price suc- 
ceeds in raising bis regiment without any disappro - 
dation shouwn'by the public, we cannot ree why oth- 
ers may not do the same thing. If the military spirit 
and enthusiasm once reigns supreme in our favored 
land, it will be fearful to cuntemplate, and may 
shake the very foundations of our glorious republic. 

‘There is a right and a wr ng way to coll for vol- 
unteers, as . ell as lor everything else. If the presi- 
dent wauts volunteers tur the detence of our coun- 
try, let bu» make the proper cail on the governor of 
the siatt—then let the govesnor u ake the necessary 
requiaition vo Gen. Wihock, and our word for it. the 
14th division will come tu the sescue with heasls 
Wiliung aud Lauds ready to do then duly. But such 
a cali as this we hope wall be passed by unbeeded, or 

. if noticed at all, laughed tu scuri, us i comes u uh 
Out precedent, or ibe shadow of law lu support it.— 
Ii is merely the ipse dia ii ul a Mu arpuants, und has 
the 8.nCUGH ahu appivbatun of a lew pollucians ib 
and about VWastingtus city. 


L. H. Simm», esq., the soft” member of congress 
ſruus the suuthw ese purtul tbe alate, hus come nome, 
or wili be lone tu u iew uays, su he Rumour, and 
nenda tekibp wh cent, nke Col. Price, lo luise u 
reglu- ent vt wuunled men lor the Sonts Fe service. 
We oppose the movement in Col. Frier. aud as u 
maties Ul cuoutse, we shall cunuemn t in Siu... — 
-Ìt w nut the men we Uppuse, but the usurpation of 
power aticmpled over the peuple. Let i come 
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THE DETACHMENT OF MARYLAND AND DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA VOLUNTEERS, Whigh recently left Alexan 
dria in the steamer Massachusetts, the New Orleuns 
Bulletin of the 8th states, had arrivec at Brazos in 
15 days and dis. mbsrked. 

Nonra CAROLINA VoLUNTEERS.—‘J he Raleigh Re- 
sister slates, (hat aboul FORTY companies had ten 


required from that state, that number had to be 
drafted from the whole that uflerred. One out of ev- 
ery four drew prizes from the wheel used for the 
purpose. : 

Omı0 .voLunTEERS.—Col. Morgan's regiment of 
volunteers lejt Cincinnati on the night of the 10th 
inst., on board tuo steamboats, for New Orleans.— 
All the Ohio volunteers are now on their way to the 
Rid Grande. 

Kenrucxy votunteers.—Orders have been re- 
ceived from Washington, changing the destination 
of Col. McKee's regimen: of infantry. They will 
embark this eves.ing fur the Rio Grande to join Gen. 
Taylor. The steamers Louisville and Sultana have 
been chartered to carry them to N. Orleans. Col. 
Marshall» cavalry regiment will probably start on 
Thursday next, by which time it is expected all their 
equipage will be got ready. They will proceed from 
here to Mempbia—by water, if transportation can be 
obtained at a reasonable rate; otherwise by land.— 
From Memphis, tl.ey will take up their march: by 
laud through Arkansas. This information is official. 

Louisville Journal. 
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BREVET BRIGADIER GEN. WORTH. 


Who can view the incidents of the cxisting war, 
without profound regret for the fate to whict this, 
one of the most efficient and distinguished officers 
that belongs to our army, has been subjected? 

The eervices rendered by Genera! Worth in final- 
ly bringing to an issue the protracted war with the 
Seminoles in Florida, bad fully prepared the public 
miud throughout the country for an exhibition of the 
same military talents upon a large field, in case of 
another war. This expectation for à time was fully 
realized. General Worth left Florida in Septem- 
ber last with his regiment, and was amongst the first 
upon the ground of Corpus Christi, in command of 
the first brigade, consisting of twelve companies of 
artillery, the 8th regiment of infantry, and Dun- 
can’s battery. On the march from thence to the Rio 
del Norte, when the Mexican forces threatened to 
dispute the passage of General Taylor's army at the 
Colorado River, General Worth led the advance of 
the gallant light companies, in face of a dense cha 
purral, through water four feet deep, and 110 yards 
wide, whilst the Mexican artillery, unlimbered, with 
port fires lit, occupied the opposite bank. It was 
General Worth, who, with his own hands, first 
hoisted the American flag on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, in the face of the enemy's forces posted at 
Matamoros, whilst the Americans loudly cheered 
the waving emblem of their nation. aa 

lt was uuring the quiet which for some time suc: 
ceeded the cccupativn uf the pust last mentioned, that 
General Worth received the min tit iug intelligence, 
tat he bed been superceded th rank, by an airange- 
went announced frum the war department, 

Shearing tully i the opmicn which General Taylor 
Woebllesthy enterlsineu at thal period, that no serious 
hostije meter, Would ve allempled lor sume 
ume by the Mexicans, General Worth deemed it 
due io luwseh sa on cficer, to demonstrate bis sen- 
ribiln to such an strangensent as had been order 
td. He therefore acdiessed the fuilubing letter to 
Gen. Tay lor. ee | 

Headquariess, 1st brigade, 
Army of Oc. upuiion, Api 2d. 1846. 

GENERAL: Ile bearer ul Jod patches has teft, 
aNG Í caubut peru! a moment tu pass beluiec press: 
witb our opposition. ing upon your kind Consideration the bope that you 


— 
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sive! 
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will be pleased immediately to relieve me from a 
command which you had the confidence to confer, 
aud in which wath all the ardour of my nature, and 
to the hest of my abilities | have sought to serve 
you ard the country. If there is any form or manner 
in which ont of anthority Lean serve you, it staid. 
ly necessary lo say with what alacrity } shall be al- 
weysat your command At the earliest moment 
when you feel assured that no conflict is at hand or in 
prospective. | shall be much gratified by being allow- 
ed to retire and NOT BEFORE. I remain, General, 
very truly yours, 8 

l W. J. WORTH. Brigadier General. 
To General Taylor, &c., &c. , 


After reaching Point Isabel. General Worth ad- 
dressed the following leter to Gen Tas lor: 

Point Isabel. Brazos Santiago. 13th of April, 1846. 

Genera: Major Musroe tas advised me of your 
communication of yesterday. T have been detained 
here by stress of weather und ehall be probably for 
several days. I need not say that my services are 
entirely »t your command at any time, place or mo- 
ment. | renmin, General, with highest sespect, your 


dered their services, and as ten companies only were | obedient sersant, 


W. J. WORTH, Brigadier General. 
To Brig. Gen. TayLon, commanding, &c. 


To which Gen. Taylor reaponded on the L4th of 

April, as follows: l 
Headquarters, Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, April 14th, 1846. 

GENERAL: Your esteemed letter of yesterdsy’s 
date was duly received, and I sincerely thank you 
for the offer of your services. Had we been at- 
tacked as there was a decided probability that such 
would be the case from the other side, ] would glad 
ly avail myself of them, as J know your head, heart, 
and hand would have been wilh us even to the death, if 
necessary, in such a contingency. When } wrote to 
Major Munroe the other day, General Ampudia had 
just reached Matamoros with a small reinforcement 
of cavalry, assumed the command, and at once or- 
dered all Americans in the city to leave for Victo- 
ria, one hundred and fifty miles in the interior, in 
twenty-four hours; and the next day notified me to 
leave for the east bank of the Nueces, also in twen- 
ty-four hours. In case of my not doing so war would 
be the result. I informed him that 1 had been or- 
dered by my government lo lake and occupy a posi- 
tion on the lelt of the Rio Grande, which I had done 
and from which I could not recede, except by orders 
from the same quarter that brought me here. The 
movement in question, it was expected by my go- 
vernment, would have been a peacefu! one, and that 
he was fully at liberty to make it other wise at any 
moment he might see fit io do so; in which case he 
would be responsible for all the consequences result- 
ing from the same; since which | have heard nothing 
further from him, and | imagine I will nol, except in 
the way of protests, remonstrances, &c.—at any rate un- 
til my communication can go to the city of Mexico, 
be acted on there, and the measures to be pursued 
growing out of it received at Matamoros, not any- 
thing stronger dyn paper bulletins will be received 
by us. At the same time I must be, if possible fully 
prepared, at all times to meet any event orøæccur- 
rences which may arise. Under this state of things, 
i could not ask you to return. The weather here 
since you left has been wretched, and from present 
appearances will continue so fur some time, which 
hus made us all quite miserable. I presume it was 
no better et Pott Isabel; if so you must have had 
anything but a comfortable time of it there We 
have heerd nothing certain as regards the fate of 
Cross. Wishing that matters al Washington may 
be su arranged as to do away the necessity of your 
reuring from the service, I remain with respect 
and esteem your obedient servant, 

i Z. TAYLOR. 


To Gen. Worth, U. S. army. Point I-abel. 

This correspondence closes by General Worth’s 
letter in answer to Gen. Taylor, dated April 16th. 

Peint Label, 2 o'clock P. M. 
Aprii 16th, 1846. 

GENTRAL: I am this moment in receipt ol your 
kind aud obliging favur of the 14th, and shall, in half ; 
an hour, embark with a heart lessened in some de- 
gree of its oppressive burden. 4 congratulate you 
cu the turn, of events. The enemy has now fred 
his gun, vnd will surrender the boundary as subinis- 
as he professed the determination to resist.— 
Your duties will be those of pacification; (he mure 
agreeuble, because more conformabie to the policy 
ol our government. Would to Gud I could go bet- 
ter assured of the fate of Cross. I strongly incline 
to the behel that Canales’ people; acting on the sug- 
gestio s uf Curzbejal, may have laid a snare for 
tum, in the hope that st might provoke you lo com- 


— 
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mence hostilities. Recollect what I reportad to you 

of the language which the latter addressed to me 

after his parting with you at Point Isabel. It is pos- 

sible I may go to Washington as you advise. 
Wishing you all success and honor, I remain, Ge- 

neral, very truly yours. W. J. WORTH. 
To General TAYLOR. 


General Worth repaired to Washington. The 
day after his arrival information was received that 
hostilities had commenced on the Rio Grande.— 
His letter and that of General Jones show that he 
was as prompt now as he had ever been, in a ser- 
vice of thirty-three years to repair to his coun- 
try’s standard—which sentiment was understood 
and appreciated by the president of the United 
States. $ 


Gen. W. writes as follows to the adjutant general: 
Washington city, May 9th, 1846. 
6 o'clock, P. M. 

Sin: Reliable information which 1 have this mo- 
ment received.from tbe head quarters of the army in 
front of Matamoros, makes it not only a duty, but 
accords with my inclination to request permission to 
withdraw my resignation, and that I be ordered or 
permitted forthwith to return to, and take command 
of the troops from which I was separated on the 7th 
of April, by order No. 42, Army of Occupation. [ 
am, sir, with high respect, &e., Ko. 

W. J. WORTH, Brigadier General. 

To Gen. Jones, Adjutant General. 


Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, May 9th, 1846. 
‘GENERAL: I have submitted to the secretary of 
war your letter of this aſternoon's date, in which 
for reasons stated, you request that your resignation 
recently tendered, ah be recalled, and you may be 
ordered or permitted forthwith to return to, and take 
command of the troops from which you were sepa- 
rated on the 7tb of April, by order No. 42, Army of 
Occupation. 3 
The motives which prompt this course on your 
part are fully appreciated; and I am directed to say 
that your request is complied with. You will there- 
fore repair without delay to General Taylor’s head 
quarters, and report to him accordingly. Iam, very 
respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, À 
B. JONES, Adjutant General. 
To Brevet Brigadier Gen. W. J. Worrn, 
U.S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


Gen. Worth throughout evinced no disposition to 
avoid duty, but anxious to have a question settled 
that was almost creating a mutiny in the camp—he 
repaired to Washington determined not to be the 
cause of dissension in the face of the enemy, be- 
lieving too, as he had good cause, “that nothing 
stronger would occur than paper bulletins,” as ex- 
pressed by Genera! Taylor. But when the first ru- 
mor of a collision reached Washington city, Gen. 
Worth sacrificing everything, disregarding that 80 
depressing to a soldier’s spirit, withdrew his resig- 
nation, repaired instantly to be, camp on the Rio 
Grande, where he now is, in line, ready to lead our 
armies to Mexico, which he is abundantly able to 
do, combining the rare qualities of diplomati-t (ap- 
preciating and understanding the peculiar features 
of our government,)with that of a soldier—well 
tried in many an open field, and bearing upon his 
body marks of the enemy which will live with the 
history of those glorious achievements, ever com- 
manding the admiration of the American people, 
as well as the consideration and respect of the 
world. | a: 

— . a a 
SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI. 

ä— — — — —ͥ — —— iIn u... 
IN SENATE, MAY 28, 1846—0N THE OREGON QUESTION. 
[Concluded from page 233. ] 

Mr. Preswenrt: In the progress of my speech! 
find another little bit of rubbish in my path, just 
thrown into- it trom the other side of the sea—from 
London—which I must clear away before I proceed 
further. It is in the form of an article in the Lon- 
don Times newspaper. A friend has just sent me 
some numbers of that paper, in which a furious war 
is raged upon the Utrecht line of 49 degrees, mo- 
tived by the conversational debate which took place 
in this chamber some two months ago, and in which 


the senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass;) and myself 


were speakers, and in which the existence or non- 
existence, of that line was the pointof contestation. 
The Times takes part with the senator from Michi- 


carries into his subject the usual quantity become the derelict of nations. The Columbia only 
of I ka € aka — 1 10 80 3 Mr. President, that | invites a possessor; 


r thy Dr. Primrose the second time he met the accom- 


| but one of immense value, 
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cious British diplomacy, has been weaving its 
web. It is not a worthless easter nae valuable 
under many and large aspects; to the consideration 
of some of which I now proceed. ee 

It is valuable, both as a country to be inhabited, 
and as a position to be held and defended. I spe: 
it, first, as a position, commanding the North Pacifie 
Ocean, and overlooking the eastern coast of Asia.— 
The North Pacific is a rich sea, and is already the 
seat of a great commerce: British, French, Ameri- 
requent it. 


I possessa very delicate scent, and smell things, es- 
cially of the rat species, at an immense distance. 
o, when I read these articles in the Times, I smelt 
them—smelt the beaver that was in them! and, the 
scent coming upon me very strong, I was struck 
with an idea. It was the same that struck the wor- 


plished Ephraim Jenkinson, and heard from him a 
second rehesrsal of his Greek learning on the cos- 
mogony or creation of the world. “Pardon me, 
sir, said the doctor, for inte ting so much learn- 
ing, but I think I have heard all this before.” The 
apparition of the fair, with all the catastrophe of 
the coltand blackberry, immediately rose upon the 
mental vision of the learned commentator on San- 
coniathon, Manetho, Lucullus, Ocanus, and Berosus. 
Seeing he was caught, he eonfessed: for Jenkinson 
had some redeeming points about him, and never 
lied when there was no use in it. He confessed the 
whole; and the doctor’s „idea“ received the seal of 
its confirmation from his candor. In like manner, 
[ must beg the pardon of the editor of the Times, 
with the suggestion that I have seen all this Utrecht 
learning before; that it is an old acquaintance of 
mine; all familiar to me from the time that Presi. 
dent Jefferson’s governor of Lousiana drove the 
British traders across the line of Utrecht—across 
49—and kept them there, regardless of all their cries 
and lamentations. I recognised this old acquaintance 
in these new articles in the T'imes—nothing changed 
in spirit, only in form. . 


The earl of Selkirk, and his associate sufferers, in 
forensic language, confessed and avoided; that is to 
say, they admitted the line of Utrecht, but plead its 
abrogation by war, and its supersedeas by the con- 
sent and connivance of the Spaniard; but the new 
articles, improved by the intrepidity, if not by the 
profundity of Greenhow’s book, (accredited as it is 
on this floor by the senator from Michigan,) boldly 
take the short cut to the i gts and now deny, out 
and out, what was confessed and avoided before — 
In other respects, the Times articles now are the 
memorials of the British fur traders at the epoch of 
the acquisition of Louisiana, and the expulsion of 
these traders from it by virtue of the Utrecht line of 
49. And now I want to ask the senator from Mi- 
chigan, (Mr. Cass,) if, at seeing himself thus ap- 

| plauded by tke London Times, he does not Teel 
tempted, like the Athenian of old at seeing himself 
applauded by a rabble he despised, to turn round to 
his friends, and ask what he had done amiss to bring 
this applause upon him? (Mr. Cass nodded assent.) 
l can tell him what he has done amiss: he has taken 
the British fur traders’ side of the line of Utrecht. 
And as for the editor of the Times, if he wishes 
light on the subject, I can refer him to the authentic 
sources of information just at his hand, namely: the 
king’s map, with the Utrecht line upon it, as well as 
the Maine boundary line upon it, (all written in the 
old king’s own hand,) which so marveltously disap- 
peared from the foreign office at the time of the 
Ashburton treaty; and also to the thin quarto, with 
red edges, printed at the corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross, London, Anno Domini 
MDCCLIII, prepared by Thomas Jeffreys, Esq, 
geographer to the Prince of Wales, and intended for 
the instruction of the heir apparent of the dominions 
whose boundaries he was defining to him. Upon 
Jenkins’ principle, the Times editor should confess, 
alter seeing this map of George the Third, and this 
geography, in which the king studied the boundaries 
of his dominions. 


This bit of rubbish being removed from my path, ] 
now go on with my subject. 

The value of the country—J mean the Columbia 
river and its valley—(J must repeat the limitation 
every time, lest I be carried up to 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes,)—has been questioned on this floor and else- 
where. Jt has been supposed to be of little value 
bardly worth the possession, much less the acquisi- 
tion; and treated rather as a burden to be got rid of, 
than as.a benefit to be preserved. This is a great 
error, and one that only prevails on this side of the 
water; the British know better; and if they held a 
lithe of our title, they would fight the world for 
what we depreciate. It is not a worthless country, 
and that under many as- 
pects, and will be occupied by others, to our injury 
and annoyance, if not by ourselves for our own be- 
nefit and protection. Forty years ago it was written 
by Humboldt, that the banks of the Columbia pre- 
sented the only situation on the northwest coast of 
America fit for the residence of a civilized people. 
Experience has confirmed the truth: of this wise re- 
mark. All the rest of the coast, from the Straits 
of Fuca out to New Archangel, (and nothing but 
a fur trading post there,) remains a vacant waste, 
abandoned since the quarrel of Noutka Sound, and 


can, Russian, and ships of other nations fi 
Our whaling ships over it: our ships of war go there 
to protect our interest; and, great as that interest 
now is, it is only the beginning. Futurity will de- 
velope an immense, and various commerce on that 
sea, of which the far greater part will be Ameri- 
can. That commerce, neither in the merchant 
which carry it on, or in. the military marine which 
protects it, can find a port, to call its own, within 
twenty thousand miles of the field of its operations. 
The double length of the two Americas has to be 
run—a stormy and tempestuous cape to be doubled 
to find itself in a port of its own country: while here 
lies one in the very edge of its field, ours by right, 
ready for use, and ample for every pur of refuge 
and repair, protection and domination. Can we turn 
our backs upon it? and in turning the back, deliver 
it up to the British? Insane and suicidal would be 
the fatal act! À . 


To say nothing of the daily want of such a port 
in time of peace, its want in time of war becomes 
ruinous. Commodore Porter has often told me th t, 
with protection from batteries in the mouth of the 
Columbia, he never would have put himself ya 
condition to be attacked under the weak or collusiy 
guns of a neutral port. He has told me rke- 
such a port for the reception of his prizes, he woul 
not have sunk in the ocean, or hid in islands where 
it. was often found, the three millions of British pro- 
perty captured in bis three years’ daring and daunt- 
less cruise. Often has he told me, that with such a 
port at his hand, he would never have been driven 
to spill upon the waters that oil, for the want of 
which, as a member of the British parliament said, 
London had burnt darkly—had been in the dark— 
fora whole year. What happened to Commodore 
Porter and his prizes—what happened to all our 
merchant ships, driven from the North Pacific dur- 
ing the war—all this to happen again upon a far 
larger scale, is but half the evil of turniug our backs 
now upon this communding position; for, to do so, is 
to deliver it into the hands of a power that knows 
the value of positions—the four quarters of the 
globe, and our own coasts attest that—and has her 
eye on thisone. The vey year after the renewal of 
the delusive convention of 1818—in the year 1819— 
a master ship carpenter was despatched from Lon- 
don to Fort Vancouver, to begin there the repair of 
vessels, and even the construction of small ones; and 
this work has been going on ever since. She resists 
our possession! If we abandon, she wil! retain!— 
And her wooden walls, bristling with cannon, and 
issuing from the mouth of the Columbia, will give 
the law to the North Pacific, permitting our ships to 
sneak about in time of peace—sinking, seizing, or 
chasing them away in time of war. As a position, 
then, and if nothing but a rock, or desert point, 
the possession of the Columbia is invaluable to us; 
and it becomes our duty to maintain it at all haz- 
ards, 


Agriculturally the value of the country is great; 
and, to understand it in all its extent, this large 
country should be contemplated under its different 
divisions—the threefold natural geographical divi- 
sions under which its presents itself; the maritime, the 
middie, and the mountain districts. 


The maritime region—the fertile part of it—is the 
long valley between the Cascade and the coast ram- 
ges of mountains, extending from the head of ths 
Wah-lali-math, near the latitude 42 degrees, to the 
Straits of Fuca, near latitude 49. In this valley 
lies the rich tide water region of the Columbia, with 
the Wah-lah-math river on the south, and the Cowe- 
liske, and the Olympic district on the north. It is 
a valley of near five hundred miles long, north and 
south, above one hundred wide; rich in soil, grass, 
and timber—sufficient of itself to constitute a respect- 
able stage, and now the seat of the British commer- 
cial and military post of Vancouver, and of their 
great farming establishment of Nisqually. 


The middle district from the Cascade range to 
near the base of the Rocky Mountains, is the region 
called desert, and which, in the imaginations of 
many, has given character to the whole country.— 
In some respects it is a desert—barren of wood— 
sprinkled with sandy plains—melancholy under the 
sombre aspect of the gloomy artemista—and deso- 
late from voleanic rocks, through the chasms of 
which plunge the headlong streams. But this desert 


and for that possession, saga- 
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has its redeeming points—much water—grass— 
many oases— mountains capped with snow, to re- 
fresh the air, the land, and the eye—blooming val- 
leys—a clear sky. pure air, and a supreme salubri- 
ty. It is the hove of the horse! found there wild in 
all the perfection of his first nature—beautiful and 
fleet—fiery and docile—patient, enduring, and affec- 
‘tionate. Gen. Clark has told me, that of the one 
hundred and seventy horses which he and Lewis ob- 
tained, he had never seen the match in any equal 
-gumber; and he hed seen the finest which the sport- 
ing course, or the warlike parade, had exhibited in 
Virginia. Itis the home of that horse—the horse 
of Persis—which gallops hia eighty miles a day 
swimming the rivers as he comes to them—finds his 
own food al night, the hoof scraping away the snow 
when it hides the grass—gallops his eighty miles 
Again the next day; and so on through a long and 
healthy life; carrying his master in the chase, or the 
: fight; circumventing the game, and pursuing the foe, 
with the intelligence of reason and the fidelity of 
friendship. General Clark has informed me that it 
was 1 keep a scout ahead, to drive away 
the elk and buffalo, at the sight of which all the 
horses immediately formed for the chase, the loose 
ones dashing off to surround and circumvent the 
The old hunters have also told me their 
marvellous stories about these horses, and that in 
war and bunting they had more sense than people, 
“and as much courage, and loved it as well. he 
country that produces such horses must also produce 
men and cattle, and all the inferior animals; and 
must hate many beneficent attributes to redeem it 


from the stigma of desolation. 


_ The mountain division has its own peculiar fea 
tures, and muny of them as useful as picturesque.— 
At the base of the mountains a long, broad, and high 
bench is seen—three hundred miles long, fifty miles 
wide—the deposite of abraded mountains of snow 
and verdure through thousands of years. Lewis and 
Clarke thus describe this great bench of land, which 
they twice crossed in their expedition to and from 


“The country along the Rocky Mountains, for se- 
veral bundred miles in length and about fifty wide, 
is a high level plain; in all its parts extremely fer- 
tile, and in many places covered witha growth of 
tall, long leafed pine. This plain is chiefy inter. 
rupted near the streams of water, where the hills 
are steep and lofty; but the soil is good, unencum- 
‘bered by much stone, and possesses more timber 
than the level country. Under shelter of these hills 
the bottom lands skirt the margin of the rivers, and 
though narrow and confined, are still fertile and 
rarely inundated. Nearly the whole of this wide- 
Spread tract is coveted with a profusion of grass 
and plants, which are at-this time (May) as high as 
the knee. Among these are a variety of esculent 
plants and roots, acquired without much difficulty, 

nnd yielding not only a nutricious, bul a very agree- 
able food. The.air is pure and dry, the climate 
quite as mild, if not milder, than the same parallels 
of latitude in the Atlantic states, and must be equal- 
iy healthy, for all the disorders we have witnessed 
may fairly be impyted more to the nature of the diet 
than to any intemperance of climate. This general 
observation is of course to be qualified, ‘ince in the 
same tract of country the degrees of the combina- 
tion@f heat and cold obey the influence of situation. 
Thus the rains of the low grounds, neur our camp, 
are snows in the high plains; and while the sun 
shines with intense heat in the confined bottom, the 
plains enjoy a much colder air, and the vegetation 
is retarded at least Gfteen days, while at the foot of 
the mountains the snows are still many feet in depth; 
so thal within Jwenty miles of cur camp we observe 
the rigors of Winter cold, the cool air of spring, and 
the oppressive heat of midsummer. Even on the 
plains, however, where the snow has fallen, it seems 
to do but little injury to the grass and other plants, 
which, though appareatly tender and-susceptible, are 
still blooming at the height of nearly eighteen inches 
through the snow. In short, this district affords many 
advantages to settlers, and if properly cultivated, 
would yield every object necessary for the subsis- 
tence and comfort of civilized inan.” 

Other aud similar benches of the same character 
are frequently seen, inviting the farmer ib make his 
healthy habitation and fertile field upon it. 

Entering the gorges of the mountains, and a suc- 
cession of everything is found which is seen in the 
alpine regions of Switzerland, glaciers only except. 
ed. Magnificent mountain scevery—lakes—grasasy 
valleys—snow capped mountains—ciear streams and 
fountsins—coves aod parks—hot and warm springs 
mineral waters of many varieties—sall springs— 
wood, coal, and iron. Such are the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the Jong and broad section frow the head of 
the Rio Grande del Noi te, of the sunny south, to the 
head of the Athabasca, of the Frozen Ocean. This 


ample, rich, and elevated mountain region is deem- 
ed, by those unacquainted with the farthest west, to 
be, and to be forever, the desolate and frozen do- 
minion of the wild beast and the savage. On the 
contrary, I view it as the future seat of population 
and power, where man is to appear in all the moral, 
intellectual, and physical endowments which enno- 
ble the mountain race, and where liberty, indepen- 
dence, and love of virtue, are to make their last 
stand on earth. 

Thus, agriculturally, and as producing the means 
of human subsistence—as sustaining a population 
and supplying the elements of wealth and power, as 
derived from the surface and the bowels of the earth 
—I look upon the region drained by the waters of the 
Columbia as one of the valuable divisions of the 
North Amgrican continent. 

No reason to undervalue it on the score of com- 
merce. But this branch of her advantages is attack- 


ed through another chanoel—in the supposed unfit- 


ness of the mouth of the Columbia for the purposes 
of a port, commercial or naval. 

“An expedition of our own (Captain Wilkes’) has 
fostered this opinion; but fortunately furnishes the 
correction to its own error. The narrative of the ex- 
pedition condemns the port; the chart that accom- 
panies it proves it to be good. This chart was con- 
structed upon the seventy days’ labor of three young 
gentlemen, midshipmen in the expedition, whose 
numėrous soundings show the diligence and the ac- 
curacy of their work—their names, Koox, Reynolds, 
and Blair. I read what was written in the narrative: 
it differed from all that I had read before. I exam- 
ined the chart: it appeared to me to present a fine 
harbor. But, being no nautical man, I put no faith 
in my own opinions, and had recourse to others, 
Mr. Jas. Blair, one of the three midshipmen who had 
surveyed the port, was in this city, son of my friend, 
Francis P. Blair. 1 talked with him. His answers 
were satisfactory. I addressed him written queries. 
He answered them; and his anuwers, supported by 
facts and reasons, pluced the harbor above that of 


-| New York. 


“But a New York pilot was in the city—Mr. John 
Maginn—for eighteen years a pilot there, and that 
upon an apprenticeship of ten years, and now the 
President of the New York Association of Pilots, and 
their agent to attend to the pilot bill before congress; 
he was here, and made my acquaintance. 
him to compare the charts of the two harbors, New 
York and the mouth of the Columbia, and give his 
opinion in writing, detailed and reasoned, of their re- 
spective merits. He did so, and these answers place 
the port of the Columbia far above that of New York 
in every particular, without exception, which consti- 
tutes a good harbor. In depth of water and in width 
of chaonel—in directness of channels. one being ex- 
actly straight, the other with an elbow only—in the 
form and character of the bar, which is narrow, with 
a hard sand bottom, and gently sloping to the shores 
—in readiness of access to the sea, being in the edge 
of the ocean—in freedom from ice in winter and 
great heats in summer—in steadiness of winds and 
currents—in freedom from shelters outside of the 
harbor, where enemy 's ships or fleets in time of war 
can hide and lie in wait for returning or outgoing ves- 
vele—in number, eatent and safety of. anchuring 
places, sufficient for any number and any elass of ves- 
seis, immediately within the harbor—in defensibility, 
being, from the n rrowness of the mouth and the 
high points which overlook it, susceptible of absolute 
defence. And in this respect, the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia stands out pre-eminently distinguished over 
all the rivers of the Atlantic, and most of those of 
the world. 


“No seven months, like the Nile, or three, like 
the Mississippi—no broad outlets through low lands 
and marshes—no wide expanse of water al its mouth 
but a bay within, large enough to hold ten thou- 
sand.vesse|s, a narrow gale to enter the sea, and pro- 
faontories on each side to receive batieries to defend 
it. In short, in a state of nature, without pilots, 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, steam towboals, an ex- 
cellent port: with these advantages, superior to New 
York for every vessel, from the merchant service to 
tbe ship-of-the-line. Such is the hasbor at the mouth 
of the Columbia, which has been undervalued for 
several reasons; among others, to Gnd an argument 
for going to 54 40 to search for harbors in the depths 
of volcanic chasms, often too deep fur anchorage, too 
abrupt for approach, and always seated in sterile 
lands, to which geography has attached the name ol 
Desolation. Like the other disadvantages attributed 
to the Columbia, that of the harbor at the mouth of 
the river vanishes at the touch of examination? Not 
only vanishes, but turns out to be one of its great 
and positive superiorities. I would read the state- 
ments of dlidshipman Blair, and the pilot, Mr. Ma- 
giun, but Gud them tou long for a place in a speech; 
they will appear in an appendix. 


I asked 
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All the capacities of this harbor are well known 
to the British. Often have their government vessels 
surveyed it—three times that I know of, and never 
with a disparaging report. But why argue? While 
I speak, the work is going on. Vessels have been 
ehtering the port since 1792—a period of fifty-six 
years— without pilots, lights, buoys, beacons, steam 
towboats: without any of the aids which the skill 
and power of civilization gives to a port. They are 
entering it now; and, counting from its first discove- 
ry, there is not a day in the year, nor an hour in the 
day, or in the night, In which they have not entered 
it, and entered it safely. A few have been wrecked, 
and a very few; the great mass have entered safely, 
and this in a state of nature. What will it be, then, 


‘when aided like the established ports of the civilized 


world?” 


‘The carrying trade between eastern Asia and 
western America will be another of the advantages 
belonging to the Columbia. It is the only position 
between the isthmus of Darien and Behring's straits 
on which a naval power can exist. Mexico bas no 
timber, few ports and none of the elements of ship 
building. The Lower California is the seme.— 
Northern California, with the bay of San Francisco, 
and the magnificent timber of the Sierra Nevada, is 
now shown, by the discoveries of Captain Fremont, 
to be geopraphically eppurtenant to the Columbia, 
and in time must obey its destiny. The Columbia 
river is the seat of a great naval: pre-eminence: 
magnificent timber—the whole tidewater region of 
the river, 180 miles in length, fit for a continuous 
ship yard—supplied with everything from above 
secure against the possibility of hostile approach 
below. North of the Straits of Fuca it is a con- 
tinued volcanic desolation, where ships will hardly 
go, much less be built. During three hundred years. 
it has remained, and still remains, the derelict of 
nations. Russian fur traders alone bave seated them- 
selves upon some of its hyperborean islands. There 
is no sest fora naval power on the western coast 
of North America, except on the Columbia. The 
Asiatics have no taste for the sea; they never seek 
the great ocean. The people on the Columbia, then, 
will be the carriers almost ‘exclusively, between 
eastern Asia, and its myriad of islands, on one side, 
and all Mexico, Catifornia, and Northwest America, 
on the other; and rich will be the profits of such car- 
rying. I set down this as another of the great advan- 
tages of the Columbia. 

The grasses of the country, indigenous as they 
are, and in the wild state. are named by Captain 
Fremont as among its natural advantages, sources of 
national and individual wealth, and the means of 
changing the mode of military operations, by dis- 
pensing with the heavy commissarrat, of European 
armies. Horses for the men to ride on, and cattle 
for them to feed on, wuuld both find their support in 
these grasses, and permit the most rapid and extend- 
ed movements of mounted gun men, cavalry, and 
horse artillery. He says: 

“Referring io my journal for particular descrip- 
tions, and for sectional boundaries between good and 
bad districts, I can only say iu general aod compa- 
rative terms, that, in that branch of agriculture 
which implies the cultivation of grains and staple 
crops, it would be inferior to the Atlantic states, 
though many parts are superior for wheat; while in 
the rearing of Hocks and herds, it would claim a high 
place. Its grazing capabilities are great; and even 
in the ‘indigenous grass now there, an element of na- 
tional aod individual wealth may be found. In fact, 
the valuable grasses begin wiibin one hundred and 
fifty miles of the Missouri frontier, and extend to the 
Pacific Ocean. East of the Rocky Mountains it is 
the short curly grass, on which the buffalo delights 
to feed, (whence its name of buffalo,) and which is 
still good wher, dry and apparently dead. West of 
those mountains, it isa larger growth, in clusters, 
and hence called bunch grass, and which has a se- 
cond or fall growth. Plains and mountains both 
exhibit them; and I have seen good pasturage at an 
elevation of ten thousand feet. la this spontane- 
vus product, the trading or travelling caravans can 
find subsistence for their animals; and, in milita- 
ry operations, any number of cavalry may be mov- 
ed, and an number of cattle be dviven, and thus 
men and horses de supported on long expeditions 
and even iu winter in the sheltered situations.“ 
(p. 277.) i 

Militarily, its advantages are vast, and are gra- 
phically sketched by Captain Fremont. In his ex- 
tended explorations, he has viewed the country un- 
der every aspect of natural or physical geogra hy, 
and thus presents it under its military aspect in a 
state of nature: 

“The Columbia is the only river which traverses 
the whole breadth of the country, bresking through 
ail the ranges, ud entering the sea. Dra ing ju 
waters from a section of ten degrees of latitude in 


4 
i 


the Rocky Mountains, which are collected into one 
stream ov three main forks, (Lewis’, Clark's, and 
North Fork.) near the centre of the Oregon valley, 
this great river thence proceeds by a single channel 
to the sea, while its three forks lead each to a pags 
in the mountains, which opens the way into the in- 
terior of the continent. This fact in relation to the 
rivers of this region, give an immense value to the 
Columbia. lis mouth is the only inlet and outlet to 
and from the sea; its three forks lead to the passes 


in the mountains; it is, therefore, the only line of | 


communication between the Pacific and the interior 
of North America, and all operations of war or com 
merce, of national or social intercourse, nust he 
conducted upon it. This gives it a value beyond 
estin-stion, and would involve irreparable injury 
if lost. In this unity and concentration of its wa- 
ters, the Pacifie side of our continent differs en 
tirely from the Atlantic side, where the waters of 
the ANegheny Mountains are diepersed into many 
rivers, having their diferent entrances into the sea, 
and opening many lines of communication with the 
interior. 
“The Pacific coast is equally different from that of 
. the Atlantic. The coast of the Atlantic ts low and 
open, indented with numerous bays, sounds, and 
rivers estuaries, accessable every where, and open - 
ing by many channels into the heart of the country. 
The pacific coast, on the contrary; is high and com- 
pact, with few bays, and but one that opens into the 
heart of the country. The immediate coast is what 
the seamen call fron bound. A little within, it is 
- ekirted by two successive ranges of mountains, stand - 
ing as ramparts between the sea and the interior 
country, and to get through which there is but one 
gale, ond that narrow ond easily defended. The 
structure of the coast, backed vy these two ranges 
of mountains, with its concentration and unity of 
waters, gives to the country an immense military 
strength, and will probably render Oregon the must 
. impregnable country in the world.“ (p. 274-5 ) 
“Commercially, the advantages of Oregon will be 
great—far greater than any equal portion of the At 
laniic states. The eastern Asiatics, who will be their 
chief customers, are more numerous than our cus- 
tomers in western Europe—more profitable io trade 
with, and less dangerous to quarrel with. Their ar- 
ticles of commerce are richer than those of Europe: 
they want {u kal the Oregons will have to spare, bread 
and provisions, and have no systems of policy to pre- 
vent them from purchasing these necessaries of life 
from those who can supply them. The sea which 
washes their shores is every way a better sea than 
the Atlantic; richer in its whale and other fisheries; 
in the fur regions which inclose it to the north; more 
fortunate in the tranquility of ite character, in its 
perfect adaptation to steam navigation; in its inter 
mediate or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich 
islands on its further side; in sts freedom from mari- 
time powers on its coasts, except the American, which 
is to grow up atthe mouth of the Columbia. As a 
people to trade with; as a sea to navigate; the Mon- 
golan race of eastern Asia, and the North Pacific 
ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans and the 
Atlantic.” 


But enough of this. The country ts vindicated, 
` error is dispelled. Instead of worthlessness, the re- 
gion of the Oregon is proved to have all the capabi- 
lities to sustain a great population, and to furnish the 
elements of commerce and manufactures—a vast and 
rich commerce and tavigation at it- hards—a pta- 
> ceable sea to navigale—gentle and profitable people 
to trade with them—a climate of supreme and al- 
must miraculous salubrity—a natural frontier ol 
mountain ramparts—a triple barrier of mountains— 
to give her a military impregnability. — 

Having cleared away the errors which undervalu- 
ed the country, and pointed out the advantapes pe- 
culiar to it, I now come to another advantage, com- 
mon to all North America, and long since the che- 
Fished vision of my young imagination. A Russian 
empress said of the Crimea: Here lies the road to 
Byzantium. I say to my fellow citizens: Through 
the valley of the Columbia lies the North American 
ruat) to India. Twenty-eight years ago I wrote some- 
thing on 0 pei, und published it. A quatter of a 
century of eXperience and observation hus given me 
nothing to detract from what I then wrote—nothing 
to add, except as derived from the progress of the 
arts, and e-pecially omnipotent steam. 

The tr. de of the esst has alway» been the richest 
jewel in the diadem of commerce. All nations, in 
all ages, have sought it; and those which obtained it, 
or even a share ot it, attained the highest degree of 
opulence, refinement and power. The routes through 
which it Howed fertsized deserts, and built up cilies 
and kingdoms amidst the desolation of rucks and 
sands. Phenicia, Ezypt, Persia, were among the 
ancient thoroughfares of this commerce; Constanti- 
nople aod Alexaodria among its modern channels; 
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and Venice and Genna in the south. and Bruges and 
Antwerp in the north, the means of its distribution 
over Europe. All grew rich and powerful upon it; 
and, with with wealth and power, came civilization 
and refinement. The Cape of Good Hope became 
the recent route, with wealth to its discoveries, the 
Portuguese, and all their rivals and followers—the 
Dutch, English, French, and others. 

The commerce of Asia. always dazzling to the 
Oriental nations, became he intense object of de- 
sire to the western Europeans, from the time that 
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de navigated. It may be mountaneous; but (hat it is 


practicable, is proved by the fact that the Huson 
Bay Company have used it for thirty yeurs; that it is 
the best route, is proved by the further fact that long 
acquaintance with the country has not induced them 
to change ii With this slight deviation, the Hudson 
Bay Company follow the return route of Lewis and 
C'ark; and this will be the route af commerce to the 
end of time. 

“The Columbia river ts decried for jts navigation 
—not by the British, who know its value, and strug. 


the crusades visited Constantinople, and Vasca di gle to maintain iis possession, but by those who see 
Gama d-ubled the Cape of Good Hope. The dazzi the whole country beyond the Recky mountains 
| ing attraction of this commerce was the cause of the | through the medium of depreciation. 


It ts. even in 


| discovery of the New World Columbus, going west | a state of nature, a practicable river for navigation. 
| fo A- ia, was arrested by the intervention of the two The tide flows up it one hundred and eighty miles: 


Aine ricas. 


From his day to the present, skill and and to that distance there 1s ship navigation. Bat- 
power have exerted themselves to get round, or teaux ascend it to Fort Colville, at the upper ſalll, 


through this formidable obstacle. All the attempts! making more or fewer portages, according to the 


| to discover a northwest passage were so many at- 

fempts to discover a western roid to India. All the dis- 

coveries of the French among the interior lakes and 
| great rivers of N. America were with the same view. 
IL Salle. the great French discoverer, parting from 
‘tis friends eight miles from Montreal, for his last 
| word, exclaimed, La Chine! (China), as the ward 
which displayed the object and end of his adventur- 
ous enterpise; and by that name the spot is known to 
this day. He had all the qualities of a great dis- 
coverer but one: he knew not how to conciliate the 
feelings of his people, and fell a sacrifice to their re- 
sentment on the Arkansas. The Jesuit fathers, cou- 
rageous aud pious missionaries, to whom the world 
was indeted for all its early knowledge of North 
Amcrica, (J am speaking only of the interior), seeing 
the waters of a thousand lakes held in equilibrium 
on a vast plateau in the centre of the continent, from 


‘state of the water; and bevond that point they still 


a-cend to the ‘Boat Encampment,’ opposite the head 
of the Athabusca; where a pass in the mountains 
leads to the waters of the Frozen ocean. Periodi- 
cally, the river is fl .oded by the melting of the snows 
in the mountains, and then many of the falls and m- 
pids gere- buried in deep water, and no trace of them 
‘seen. ‘This is even the case with the Great Falls, 
where a pitch of tweuty-eight feet, at low water, 
disappears wholly under the flood. Sixty feet is the 
rise, and that annual and punctual No ice obstructs 
its surface; no sunken trees encumber its botiom.— 
Art will improve the navigation, and steam-ve-sels 
will undoubtedly run to the Upper Falls—the pffch 
sixteen feet—a distance from tid-«-water of some six- 


hundred miles; and the point where the land car- : 


riage of sixty miles begins. Clark's river has a 
breadth of one hundred and fifty yards up. to ets 


which three great rivers went off north, south andi forks, being near the width of the Cumberland at 
vast, to the Atlantic; and hearing the Indians speak | Nashville. 


ofa river of the west, in their language Orezgon—a 


“The melting of the snows gives ite periodical 


spelling which Humboldt follows—naturally sup. flood. The valley through which this river flows is 


posed that, from the same plateau a fourth great river 
went off west, and actually sketched an Oregon from 
Lake Winepec to the Pacific, still to be seen on some 


rich and handsome, in places fifteen miles wide, well 
wooded and grassy, ornamented with the beautiful 
Fiat Head lake—a lake of thirty-five miles in length, 


old maps. They were right in the fact of the river, seated in a large fertile cove,-and embusomed in 
though mistaken in its source; and this is the first; snow capped mountains. Hot and warm springs, od- 


knowledge which history has of Oregon. 

Mr. Jefterson, that man of rare endowments and 
common sense—of genius and judgment, philosophy 
and practice—whose fertile mind was always teem- 
ing with enterprises beneficial to his species; this 
rare man, following up the grand idea of Columbus, 
and taking up the unfinished enterprise of La Salle, 
and anxious to crowd into his administration a galaxy 
of brilliant events, early projected the discovery of 
an inland route to the Pacific ocean. The Missouri 
river was to be one link in this chain of communica- 
tion: the Columbia, or any other that might serve the 
purpose, on the other side of the monntains, was to 
be another. Lewis and Clark were sent out to dis- 
cover a commercial route to the Pacific ocean; and 
so judicivus'y was their enterprise conducted, that 


through the South Pass, near lätitude 42, will be 
the travelling road; but commerce will take the water 
line of their return, crossing the Rocky Mountains m 
latitude 47, through the north pass. 3 


With the exception of a sall part oſ ihe route. 
the Hudson. Buy Company now follow, and have 
followed for thirty years, the route of Lewis and 
Clark. These eminent discoverers left the Columbia 
river near the mouth of Lewis’ fork, went up the 
Kooskooske, thence over a high mountain to the 
forks of Clark's river; and thence through the north 
pass to the great falls of the Missouri. The Hudson 
Bay Compeny have discovered a better route to 
Clark’s river, following the Columbia higher up, and 
leaving it at the Upper Falls, in latitude about 483. 
and where they have established their depotefur the 
mountain trade, edtled Fort Colville. From these 
tally It is GO miles overland to Clark’s river, whence 
Ihe river is bavigable to its forks, three hundred miles 
up, and within one hundred and fifty miles of the 
great falls of the Missouri. Along the route the 
Hudson Bay Clmpany have carried on their trade 
lor oeur thirty years, even quite through to the east 
side of the Rock) Mountains; paying no duties 
using our river and territories, posing the minds 
vf the Ind-ang against u~, and exhausting the coun 
try of its furs. Their goods arrive at Fort Van- 
couver in ships from London—ascend the Colum- 
bia to Fort Colville in bultesuux—make a portage 
of sixty miles to Clark's river, the lower part of that 
river being unfit for navigation; then ascend Clark's 
river to the forks, three hundred miles, and thence to 
ihe head waters of the Missouri river. The only pact 
ol this route with which we have but little acquatut- 
ance is the 6 miles of portage trom the upuer falls 
uf the Coluiubia to the point where Clark's river can 


their return route must become, and forever remain, 
the route of commerce; the route further south, 


vatelageously compared by Lewis and Clark to those 
in Virginia, also enrich it; and when the East India 
trade bas taken its course through this valley, here 
may grow up, not a Palmyra of the desert, but a 
Palmyra, queen of the mountains. From the forks 
of Clark's river, neacly due east, it in about ninety 
wiles to the North Pass, along a well-beaten bufalo 
road, and over a fertile, grassy, and nearly level 
mountain plain. The. North Pass is as easy as the 
South—practicable by any vehicle, in a stute of na- 
ture, and no vbstacle to the full day's march of the 
traveller. Lewis and Clark made thirty-two miles 
the dav they came through it, and without being sen- 
sible of ary essential rise at the point of separation 
between the Allantic and Pacific waters. To the 
‘right and lelt the moumains rose high; but the Pass 
itself is a depression in the mountan, sinking to the 
level of the country at their base. From this Puss 
to the Great Falls of the Missouri, and nearly east 
from it, iv sixty miles—in ali, one hundred and fifty 
miles frou the forks of Clark’s river to the Grest 
Falls of the Missouri, which, added tu the sixty miles 
irom Clark’. river to the Upper Falls of the Colume 
bia. gives two bandred und ten miles of land carriage 
between the lurge navigable waters ul the Columbia 
and Missouri.“ 


This is the sum of my best information on the sub- 
ject, the result of thirty years’ inquirirs, and belte v- 
ed to be correct; but an accurate (opogtaphical sur- 
vey of the country between the two rivers, and a 
profile, as wellhas a superficies map, with barometri- 
cul, geological, botanical, ustronumical, and meteoro- 
logical tables aud observatfons, would solve every 
question, and be a large contribution to the science 
uf the age, and to the future transaction of business. 
It snow during some months, should be found to im- 
pede the stea: car in this elevated region, (guessed 
to be seven thousand feet abuve tne level of the sea, > 
thal same snow becomes the basis for the next best fand 
conveyance alter the steam car—the sleigh. Su that 
this lite intervention of dry ground between Canton 
and New York will prove to be no obstacle either in 
summer or Winter. 

Arrived at the Great Falls of the Missouri, the 
East India merchant may look back and say, my voy- 
age is finished! He muy luok furward and sav, a 
thousand markets lie beiure me, of all which | may 
lake choice. A downward navigation of two thou- 


sand five hundred mites carries him to St. Lous, the 


centre of the valley of the Missi-sipp, and the fucus 
to which converge all the steamboul——now thou- 


sands, herea(ter to be mynuds—trom all the extend= 
Lung before 


ed circumference of that vast valley. 


he reaches St. Louis he is cunning the double une of 
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American towns and villages seated on either bank 
of the river. The Missouri river is said to be the 
beet steamb at river upon the fare of the earth— 


the longest—retaining its water best at all seasons, | 


and periodically ſlooded ata known day—free froin 
rocss, and, for nearly two thousand miles, free from 
sunken trees; fur it is on approaching the heavy for 
est lands of the lower Missouri that this obstruction 
occurs. All above is clear of this danger. The riv- 
er.is large from the Falls down; the mountain 
streams almost innumerable, pouring down such am- 
ple contributions, At the Mandan villages, and after 
the junction with the Yellow Sione, itself equal in 
length to the Ohio, it presenta the sa ve majestic ap- 
5 to the eye that it does towards its mouth. 

al lines its banks in many places; fertile land 
abounds. A military post will doubtless soon be es- 
tablished at the Great Falls, as also on this side, at 
the Yellow Stone, and beyond, in the valley of 
Clacke’s river, and on the Columbia, at the Upper 
Falls; every post will be the nucleus.of a settlement, 
and the future site uf a great city. The East li dia 
merchant, upon the new North American road, will 
find himself at home, and among his countrymen, 
and under the flag and arms of his country, from the 
moment he reaches the Columbia—say within fifteen 
days after leaving Canton! All the rest, to the re- 
motest market which he can choose, either in the 
vast interior of the Union, or on its extended circum- 
ference, will be among friends. What a contrast to 
the time and the perils, the expose and expense of 
protection, which the present six months’ voyoge in- 
vol ves! 

Arrived ot the Great Falls of the Missouri, the 
East lud ia merchant, upon this new road, will see a 
thousund markets hefore him, each inviting his ap- 
proach, and of easy, direct, and ready access. A 
downward navigation of rapid desce t lakes him to 
St. Louis and New Orleens, and to all the places be- 
tween. A continuous voyage, without shifting the 
position of an ounce of Ins cargo, will carry hun 
from the Great Falis to Pittsburg; a single tranship. 
mert, end three days will take him to the Atlantic 
coast; omnipotent steam flying him frou Canton to 
Philadelphia in the marvellous space of some forty 
odd days! J only mention one line, and one city, as 
a sample of all the rest. What is said of Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia may be equally said of all the west- 
ern river towns towards the head-of navigation, and 
all the Atlantic, Gulf, or Lake cities, with which 
they communicate, Some sixty days; the usual run 
of a bill of exchange, will reach tue most remote; 
80 thal a merchant may give a sixty days’ bill-in his 
own country, after thie route is in operation, and pay 
it at maturity with silks and leas which were in Can- 
ton on tha day of ils date, 


This is the North American road to India, all rea 
dy now for use. except the short link from the mouth 
of the Culusbia to the Great Falls of Misson i!—all 
the rest now ready—made ready by nature, aided by 
private means and individual enterprise, without the 
aid, or even countenance of goverument! And will 
government now refuse its aid; nay, more, obstruct 
the enterprise of individuals, aud frustrate the de- 
signs of nature, by lraving the Columbia where it 
improvidently placed it, in the year 1818—in tne 
hands of a foreign power, and that poser Great 
Britain? Forbid it, every principle cf right and just- 
jee— every consideration of policy and interest. — 
Now is the time to decide this great question, and to 
redeem the error of 1818. My voice denoenced the 
error then, and was unteeced. It was solitary, and 
received no .response. A nation now demands it; 
and it is not for a nation’s representative to disregard 
a nation’s call. “But even if it should be so, it may 
defer, but cannot defeat the great event. There is 


an order in the march of human events which the. 


improvidence of governments may derange, but can- 
not destroy individuals w ill accomplish what gov- 
ernments neglect, and events will go forward with- 
out law to guide then. So it has been already with 
this Columbia. In 1792, a private individual of Bos- 
tan discovered Ihis river; he revealed its existence to 
the world; gouvernment took no notice of his splendid 
revelation. lu 1806 Lewis and Clark returned from 
the Columbia: government sent no troops theré to 
occupy and tetain the domain which they had na- 
tionaiized = ‘The seat of a future empire lay a dere 

lict on the cogst of its rich and tranquil sea. An 
individual administered upon the vacant domain. A 
mon ol head Mr. John Jacob Astor—seut a colony 
there. During two years, bis batteaux, carrying up 
goods, and bringing down furs, traversed every water 
of the Columbia; his ships visited Canton, New Arch- 
angel, the coasts of California, the Sandwich and 
Polynesian islands, Astoria was in communication 
with the cummescial world. The name of the young 
Tyre—future queen of the new world—was kuown 
to vatiqns. Then came the acts uf government to 
baulk, delay, deler (he great commencement, I do 


* 
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not mean the war- that was a brief and necessary 
event—bit | speak of the acts of government after 
the war. The commissioners did their duty at 
Ghent: all posts, places, territories taken from the 
Unite! States during the war, were, by the first arti 
ele of that treaty, to be restored. The posta or 
places of Astoria, the Oka-nag-on, the Spokan, the 
Wah lah-math, and the whole territory of the Co- 
Jumbia river und its valley, came under the terms of 
the treaty, and were bound to be restored. The fate 
of the restoration >f all western posts attended the 
posts on the Columbia. . After the peace of 1782. 
the northwestern posts were retained; British traders, 
hacked by their government, retained them; the In- 
dian wars of 1791, 1793, and 1794, were the fruit of 
that retention; and the war of 1812 found one of its 
roots in the same cause. This was the fate of 
western posts after the war of the revolution. Alter 


the war of 1812, a far worse fate awaited the west- 


ero posts on the Columbia. A fictitious restoration 
of one post was transacted, to be accompanied, in 
the very moment of the transaction, by the surrend 
er of the whole country to the British. 
surrender of the whole, for nothing less was, or 
could be, the effect of a joint use possession between 
the weak and the strong; between the scattered and 
dispersed American traders, abandoned by their go- 
vernment, and the organized British companies, sup- 
ported by theirs. A quarter of a century the Britisb 
have held the Columbia, the government doing noth- 
ing. Four years ago the people began to move.— 
They crossed the Rocky mountains; they have gone 
down into the tide water region of the Columbia.— 
Witnout the aid of government, they are recovering 


what government lost, and renewing the phenomenon. 


of mere individuals exploring the bounds of distant 
lands, and laying the foundations of distant empires. 
The question of American colonization of the Co- 
lumbia is settled. The people have settled it; they 
are now there, and will stay there. The trade with 
India will begin. If no more John Jacob Astors 
shall arise to commence the trade upon a great scale, 


jit will proceed upon a small une—grow up by de- 
grees— find an emporium in the mouth of the Colum- 


bia, and apread itself allover North America, through 
the line of the Columbia and the Missouri. The 
North American road tu India will be established hy 
the people, if not by the government. The rich 
commerce of the Eust wall find a uew route to the 
new world, followed by the wealth and power which 
has always attended it; and this will be another of 
the advantages resulting from the occupation of the 
Columbia. 


Aud now Mr. President, this is the exact reason 
why the British want the Columbia. They want it 
as the indispensable link in their own projected 
North American route to India. This is shown in 
1789 and 1793. On both occasinna he was seeking a 
river line of communication between the Hudson's 
Bay and the Pacific. In the first voyage he follow- 
ed the Unjiguh, or Peace river, bearing northwest 
through the Great Slave Lake and the Great Bear 
Lake, and alter two thousand miles of navigation, 
found himself at the Frozen Ocean, north, or rather 
east of Behring’s Straits. That was too far north to 
answer any purpose. In the year 1793 he sat out 
agsin to find a more southern river to the Paci- 
fic. On both voyages he sat out from the same point 
— Fort Chipewyan on the Athabaca Lake. Instead 
of descending the Unjigah, he now ascended it— 
went up to its head in the Rocky mountains—passed 
through a low gap—found a stream flo ing west, and 
followed it down to 52 degrees. Finding it to bear 
south, and finding it a large river, M’Kenzie believ- 
ed it to be the Columbia, slready discovered by Gray; 
and thereupon left it, and crossed over direct to the 
Pocific ocean, which he reached some distance north 
of Vancouver's Island. This voyage, like tne ot er, 
had faited in its object; it found no navigable British 
river leading to the Pacific. And then a new idea 
struck the disappointed explorer, which he gave tu 
the country, and impressed upon the British govern- 
ment, eight years alterwards, in tus history of: the 
fur trade. That work, published in London in the 
year 1801, alter lamenting that a noritiwest passage 
could not be found, and declaring that the Columbia 
was the only line of interior communication with 
the Pacific ocean, boldly proposed to take it! on no 
other ground than thut it was indispensable to the 
commercial communication between Hudson's Bay 
and the Pacific, agd no obstacle in the way but Ame- 
rican adventurers, Who would instantly disappear 
(rom before a weil regulated trade! that is to say, 
before the power of the British fur-trading compa- 


I say the! 


— 


——— 
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‘skin. Here i» the proposition of McKenzie, earnest” 
ly pressed upan his government. 

“The Russians «ho fir-t dracovered that along the 
coast of Asia no useful or regular navization exist- 
ed, Opened un interior conmunication by rivers. &., 
and through that long and wide extended continent, 
to the strait that separates Asia from America, over 
which they passed to the American continent. Our 
situation is al length, in some degree similar to theirs; 
(he non-existence of a practicable passage by sea, 
and the existence of one through the continent, are 
clearly proved, and it requires only the countenance 
and support of the British government to incregse, 
in a very ample proportion, this natural advantage, 
and secure the trade of that country to its subjects." 
„By the rivers that discharge themselves into Hud- 
son's Bay, at Port Nelson, it is proposed to carry on 
the trade to their source at the head of the Saskat- 
chiwine river, which rises in the Rocky mountains, 
not eight degrees of latitude from the Pacific ocean. 
The Columbia flows froin the same mountains, sud 
discharges itself into the Pacific in north latitude 46 
20. Both of them are capable of receiving ships at 
| their mouths, and are navigable throughout for boats.” 

“But whatever course may be taken from the Atlan - 
tic, the Columbia is the line of communication from the 
Pacific ocean pointed out by nature, as it is the only 


navigable river in the whole extent of Vancouver's. 


minute survey of that coast: its banks also form the 
first level country in all the southern extent of con- 
linental coast from Couk's entry; and, consequently, 
the most northern situation suitable to the residence 
of a civilized people. By opening this intercourse 


between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and ſor ing 


regular establishments through the interior, and at 
both extremes, as well as along the coast and islands, 
the entire command of the fur trade of Nurih Ame- 
rica might be obtained from latitude 48 to the pole, 
except that portion of it which the Russians have in 
the Pacific. To this may be added the fishing in 
both seas, and the market of the four quarters of the 
globe. Such would be the field for cowsmercial en- 
terprise and incalculable would be the produce of it 
when supported by the operations of that credit and 
capilal which Great Britain so pre eminently pos- 
sesses. Then would this country begin to be remu- 
nerated for the expense it has sustamed in discover- 
ing and surveying the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
which is al present left to the American adventurers, 
who, without regularity or capital, or the desire of 
concilisting future confidence, look altogether to the 
interests of the moment. Such adventurers (and 
many of them, as I have been informed. have been 
very successiul.) would imstantly disappear (rom a 
well regulated trade.” “Many political reasons, 
which it is not necessary here to enumerate, must 
present to the mind of every man acquainted with 
| tke enlarged system and cspucities ol British com- 
merce, in support ol the measures which I have 
brie fly) suggested, as promising the most in portant 
advantages to the trade of the United Kingdoms.” 
“For a boundary line between the United Siates 
and Great Brituin westot the &lississipp, . cKenzie 
propuses the latitude of 45 degree“, because that 
lainude is necessary: to give the Columbia river to 
Great Britam. His words are: Let the line begin 
where itay onthe Mississippi, it must be continued 
west till it terminates in the Pacific ocean, to the 
‘south of the Columbia. 


lt was in the year 1801 that McKenzie made this 
proposition to the British government. Phat zovern- 
ment never ventured to act upon the prohosition un- 
iül after the joint occupation treaty of 1318. Beſore 
that, its ministers here hinted du ue elanus but re- 
bused to vrne them down orto sign them. Alter 
that convention, and especially after its renewal in 
| 1828. and after the disappearance of vur peuple from 
the Columbia under the power and policy of the 
| Hudson Bay Company, then the goverament touk the 
' decisive stand, and went the whole length of McKen- 
zie’s recom..endation. This is the origin of the Brit 
ish claim to the Culumbis! Because they could not 
find a northwest passuge—because the Unjigah nent 
tu the Frozen ocean—bvecause Frazer's river was 
unnavigable— because the Columbia river was the 
only practicable line of communiostion with the Pa- 
cific ocean, aud its banks the only situation fit fur the 
residence of a civilized people; tor these reasuns, 
after long delay and great hesitation, and aidcd by 
the improvidence of vur government, they vel up a 
claim to the Columbia! It was found tu be the only 
river on which a commercial communication could 
be opened between Hudson's bay and the Pacific 
| ocean—the only British American road to luda! 


nies, backed by the power of the British government. | ‘Ihe Command of the North Pacific ocean, and the 
Here i» the extract from McKengzie’s history, which | monopoly of its rich trade depended upon the acqui- 
very coully recommends all this policy, as if the | sition of the Columbia, and, therefore, they must 


teking an American river, and making the Americans 
disappear from it, was as justifiable an operation as 
ihat of catching a beaver, and killing him for his 


\their commercial line across the conent. 


take it. This is the origin of the British claim to 


the Columbia river. It was an indispensable ere 


N 
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other end of that line was in the frozen and desolate 
regions of Lake Winnipec and Hirison™ Bay, along 
the icy streams ef the Sa-kalchiwine and Missinipps, 
(Nelson's river,) yet even for such a. route as this 
McKenzie invoked the uid and protection of the 
British government, and obtained it. That govern- 
ment now backs the powerful rur company—the in- 
strument of its policy in America as the East India 
company is in Asia—in its pretensions to the Culum- 
bia as the substitute for the northwest passage; and 
if they had the tithe of our title to it, would never 
surrender it. Even with one end of their line termi- 
natiog in the icy and desolate waters of Hudson's 
Bay, she still struggles for it. What would it be if 
she had the North Pass and the Missouri river, bear- 
ing down south to the centre of the valley of the 
Missnsipp? ‘The British government world fizht 
the world for such a line as that, and spend unnum- 
bered millions in its improvement and protection; yet 
we have turned our backs upon it—left it for thirty 
n a derelict in the hands of our competitors; and 
am now listened to with some surprise and incre- 
dulity when I represent this grand commercial route 
to India upon the line of the Missouri and the Colum- 
bia, as one of the advantages of Oregon—one of our 
inducements to maintain our rights there. 


The effect ot the arrival of the Caucasian, or 
white race, on the western coast of America, oppo 
site the eastern coast of Asia, remains to be men- 
tioned among the benefits which the settlement of 
the Columbia will produce; and that a benefit not 
local to us, but generat and universal to the human 
race. Since the dispersion of man upon earth, I 
know of no human event, past or to come, which 
promises a greater, and more beneficial change upon 
earth; than the arrival of the van of the Caucasian 
race (the Celtic-Anglo Saxon division) upon the 
border of the sea which washes the shore of the 
eastern Asia. The Mongolian, or yellow race, is 
there, four hundred millions in number, spreading 
almust to Europe, a race once the foremost of the 
human family in the arts of civilization, but torpid 
apd stationary for thousands of years. It is a race 
far above the Ethiopian, or black—above the Malay, 
or brown (if we must admit five races)—and above 
the American Indian, or red; it is a race far above 
all these, but still far below the white; and, like all 
the rest, must receive an impression from the supe- 
rior race whenever they come incontact. It would 
seem that the white race alone received the divine 


_ command to subdue and replenish the earth! for it is 


the only race that has obeyed it—the only one that 
hunts out new and distant lands, and even a New 
World, to subdue and replenish. Starting from 
Western Asia, taking Europe for their field, and the 
sun for their guide, and leaving the Mongolians be- 
hind, they arrived after many ages on the shores of 
the Atlantic, which they lit up with the lights of 
science and religion, and adorned with the useful and 
the elegant arts. Three and a half centuries ago, 
this race, in obedience to the great command, arriv- 
ed in the New World, and found new lands to sub- 
due and replenish. For a long time it was confined 
to the border of the new field, (1 now mean the Celtic- 
Anglo-Saxon e and even four-score years 
ago, the philosophie Burke was considered a rash 
man because he said the English colonists would top 
the Alleghanies, and descend into the valley of the 
Mississippi, and occupy without parchment, if the 
crown refused to ‘make grants of land. What was 
eonsidered a rash declaration eighty years ago, is old 
history, in our young country, at this dar. Ihirty 
years ago I said the tame thing of the Rocky moun. 
tains and the Columbia; it was ridiculed then; it is 
becoming history to-day. The venerable Mr. M.con 
has often told me that be remembered a line low 
down io North Carolina, fixed by a royal governor as 
a boundary between the whites and the Indians, 
where is that boundary now? The van of the Cau- 
casian rece pow tops the Rocky mountains, and 
spreads down to the shures of the Pacifi. Ina few 
years a great population will grow 5 

Bous witb the accum lated lights of European and 
American civilization. Their presence in such a po- 
sition cannot be without its influence upon Eastern 
Asia. The sun of civilization must.shine across the 
sea, socially aud commercially, the van of the Cau 

easians, aud the rear vi the Mongolians must inter- 
mix. They must talk together, and trade together, 
and marry together. Commerce is a great civilizer 
—sucial inlercourse as greal—anu marriage greater. 
The white and yellow races can marry ge ther, as 
well as eat and trade together. Mural and intellec- 
tual supériority «ili do the rest; the white race will 
take the ascendant, elevating whut is su-ceptible of 
improvement—weering out what is not. The red 
race has disappeared from the Atianuc coast; the 
tribes that resisted Civilization, met extinction.— 
This i a couse of lamentation with many. Fur my 
poe.) Count ormur at what seems to be the effect 


— — — 


oſ Divine law. 


son, have taken the place of Powhatan, Opechon 


canough, and other red nen, howsoever respectable 
they may have been as savages. Civilization or ex- 
tinction, has been the fate of all people who have 
found themselves in the track of the advancing 
whites and civilization, always the preference of the 
whites; has been pressed as an object, while extinc- 
tion: will be followed as a consequence of ils resist - 
the red race has often felt 
their ameliorating influence. The yellow race, next 
to themselves in the scale of mental and moral ex 
cellence, and in the beauty of form, once their su- 
periors in the useful and elegant arts, and in learn- 
ing, aud still respectable though stationary —this race 


ance. The black und 


cannot fail -to receive a new impulse from the ap- 


proach of the whites, improved so much since so 
many ages ago they left the western borders of 
The apparition of the van of the Caucasian 
race, rising upon them in the cast after having left 
them in the West, and after having completed the 
circumnavigation of the globe, must wake tip and re- 
Our position 
and policy will recommend us to their hospitable re- 
ception: political considerations will aid the action 
Pressed upon 
by the great powers of Europe—the same that press- 
ed upon us—they must io our approach hail the ad- 
vent of friends, not of foes—of benefactors, not of 
invaders. The moral and intellectual superiority of 
the white race will do the rest; and thus, the young- 
est people, and the newest land, will become the re- 


Asia. 


animate the torpid body of old Asia. 


af social and commercial influences. 


viver and the regenerater of the oldest. 


It is in this point of view, and as acting upon the 
social, political, and religious condition of Asia, and 
giving a new point of departure to her ancient civi- 
lization, that [ look upon the settlement of the Co- 
lumbia river by the van of the Caucasian race as the 
most momentous human event in the history of man 


since his dispersion over the face of the earth. 
These are the values of the Columbia river and 
its valloy—these the advantages of its settlement by 
us. They are great and grand, beneficial to our 
selves, and to the human race, and amply sufficient 
to justify the United States in vindicating their title 
to the country, and maintaining its possession at all 
hazards. But I apprehend no hazard. The excite- 
ment la Great Britain was on account of the British 
setilements on Frazer's river, which our claim to 54 
deg. 40 min. included and menaced. ‘[he claim is 


now on its last legs. The myriads of good citizens who 
have been deluded into its belief, and who have no 
interest in being deceived, now abandon it as a sheer 
altimore convention, and the editors 


mistake. The 
and orators who were so unſortunale as to stake the 


peace and the honor of the country on that error, 
and who had probably never read the Russian trea- 
ties of 1824 and 1825, nor the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of that time, nor ever heard of New Caledo. 
nia, nor taken it into their heads to consider whether 
continents were appurtenant to islands, cr islands to 


continents; these editors and orators may still hang 
to their old dream of fifty-four forty, from mortified 


pride, and the consistency, not of judgment but of 


vanity: they may still hold on to theshadowy phantom 
of their former love; but their power to invulve their 
country in a war for a line which has no existence, 
and for a country that belongs to Great Britain as 
clearly as does Canada, is gone. They can no lon- 
ger lead the country into war upon a mistake! and 
thus the war party athome may be said to be ex- 
tinct. In Great Britain 1 see no desire for a war, 
except wilh those who have no power to make ii. 
namely, the abolition fanatics, and the Hudson Bay 
traders. T'he former of these parties, uninstructed 
by the scenes of the San Domingo insurrection, and 
its effects upon the blacks as well as the whites of 
that island, would deem negro emancipation cheaply 
purchased in the U. States by the slaughter of every 
man, the violation of every woman, the massacre of 
every child, and the conflagration of every dwelling 
in the whole slave-holding half of the Uuion: but, 
happily these. fanatics have no longer a French Nation- 
al cunvention to ofganize their orines; and speech- 
es aud voles must sill be their arms, instead of the 
kniſe and the torch. l 


The fur traders, now as always, are ready for a 
war, which gives ihem a fittle while longer the mo- 
nopoly of beaver; but their power is not equal now 
to what it has veen. They set the Indians upon us 
io the wor of the revolution, and im fact began the 
war at Long Point, (mouth of the Kanhawa,) in 
May, 1774. They instigated aud kept up the long 
Indian wars in the northwest, terminated at last by 
Wayne's victory under the guns of the British fort. 
One of the causes uf the late war had its root in 
their love of beaver; aud (heir savages, as in the war 


Į cannot repine thas this vapitol oas | 
replaced the wig wan—=this Chiistian peopie replaced 
the savages—white malrons the red squaws—and 
that snch men as Washington, Franklin, and Jetfer- 


— — 


of the revolution, fongh t the firs! battle ip the blood y 
drama that vas to follow, Ae an onteriide, when 
notat war with us, they fought each other; and no- 
thing in the long catalogue of Indien massacres can 

be more shocking than those perpetrated upon each 
other, through the instrumentality of savages. by the 
Hudson Bay and Northwest Companies; and all from 

the love of beaver. The act of parliament which 
united these two companies under one charter, as- i 
signed it for a reason of the junction, in the facs of 
the act, the necessity of joining them together io 
prevent their destruction of each other. This com» 
pany would still find, in their opinion, judging from 
their past acts and present writings, a compensation 
for national war in their own future monopoly of 
beaver; but I see no sign of their success with the 
government, and for the rest, let them beware! The 
next war with Great Britain will leave them not a 
ſort standing, from the Lake of the Woods to Hud- 
son's Bay—from the Saskatch»wine to Fort Chipe- 
wyan—from the mouth of Frazer’s river to Bear 
Lake. But they have no longer power to make war. 
After doing all they can to give that blessing to the 
two nations, they will probably set up for the inno- 
cent and injured party—demand indemnity for losses 
—claim the navigation of the Columbia—and re- 
quire time to remove. I should be welling to be a 
negotiator for half am hour when they should come 
forward with such reclamations. I would remind 
them of something that might stand as a set-off, and 
that without going back to the war of 1812. Lear- 
ing out old scores, and confining myself to the un- 
settled account which has grown up between us 
since the war of 1812, and the Sve hundred men 
killed on the Missouri and Columbia, the fice bua 
dred thousand dollars worth of property plundered 
there—the thirty years’ ravaging of all the fur re- 
gions in the valley of the Culumbia under the reci- 
procity convention, which expelied our traderwfrom 
our own territories insteed of admitting them iato 
the territories of the British: confining myself to 
these modern items, and l would soon find enough 
to silence the demand for mdemnities, and rejecting 
the prayer for future favors. But, enough of this. 
There is no longer a party, either in the U. States or 
Great Britain, which can make a war either upon a 
mistake, or upon fanaticism, or on beaver. 

The treaty of ‘settlement and limits will probably 
be concluded before the expiration of the twelve 
months which the abrogation of the convention re- 
quires: if not, the effect will be the same to us, 
though not to Great Britain, Under the frst article 
of the Ghent treaty we shall receive thé possesston 
of the Columbia; and, as an incident of thal posses- 
sion, as well as by the admission of Lord Castte- 
reagh in 1818, we shall have the right to hold and 
govern it until the question of title is decided. This 
brings me to the practical question of providing for 
the establishment of government, and the adminis- 
tration of law, in the country which we claim. The 
president, ia view of this question, and with due 
consideration of what we°can do pending the con- 
vention, and what after its abrogation, and confining 
himself to the first class of these measures, has re- 
commended five, namely, the notice—the extension 
of law and government to the American settlers to 
the same extent that the British goverument has xxx 
tended Jaw and government to British settlers—the | 
protection of the emigrants by a mounted regiment 
block houses on the way —a inoutbly mail. Tuose 
are the measures recommended by the presiden t.— 

Four of them have been granted (for the mounted 
regiment will furnish the best mail carriers;) one 
only remains, that of the temporary provision for 
the government of the settlers; and this might have 
been passed in as litte time as it would have taken | 


— — 


to read the bill three times, if presented in ibe fora 


recommendd by the president. He recommends an 

extension of our law to our settlers to the same exe 

tent that the British had extended it to theirs. This 
might have been done by the easiest process of co- 
pying their aot, with the modifications which would 
have adapted its application to our citizens; and by 
this means an adequate temporary government would 
have been provided, with the advantage of being free 
from the possibility of objection, or cavil on the par t 
of the British authorities. 


The bill from the house is not a modified copy of 
the British set, and is therefore objectionable. It 
also provides for wuat is already dune, and therein 
is objectionable again. A bill for the mounted re 
giment, and the chain of block-houses, for ine pro- 
teclion of the emigrants, passed the senate five 
months ago. Not being presented as a warc regi- 
ment, for the conquest of the auuntry up tu 54 deg. 
40 min., it passed with so liitle notice, thal the svert 
seems to have been almost unobserved. it ho lately 

ssed the house vi representatives. and is nuw the 
law ot the iland; and if ali lhe other measures re- 
commended by the presidont had deen brought for- 
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ward in the same way, they would have passed as valley of Clarz's river—at the great falls of the |a little ruffled at first; as who would. not be at the 


easily; and the whole five measures, notice and all, 
finished four or five months ago. But they were, 
brought forward as war measures—war for all or 
none n clear up to 54 deg. 40 min. This was the 
cause of the delay, and the reason why one of the 
measures—that of temporary goveroment—remains 
unacted upon to this day. The provision in the bill 
from the house for the regiment and the block-hous- 
os, is, therefore, not merely unnecessary, but a work 
of supererogation—a sort of superfetation in legis- 
Jation. Equally supererogatory, and absolutely im- 
cticable, ıs the provision in the bill for the esta- 
lishment of a monthly mail between Missouri and 
Oregon. Mails in an uninhabited country of more 
than two thousand five hundred miles, traversed by 
savages, and running over mountains of seven or 
eight thousand feet, where deep snow lies for more 


than a thousand miles more thao one half the year, | 


could not be carried by the solitary conveyance of a 
contractor’s man or boy. Four or five mounted ri- 
Bemen, going together, and started from the different 
posts to relieve each other, alone could do it. In 
winter, they would have sleighe drawn by dogs, the 
reliefs always being ready at each post. The mount- 
ed regiment already provided for in the senate’s bill, 
ean render (this service, costing nothing, and by the 
mere order of the president. No law is necessary 
about it. A non-commissioned officer and four or five 
men, relieved at each post, are the only practicable 
mail carriers over such a line; and while carrying 
the mail, will also be in the line of their military 
doy, in looking out for danger, and giving assistance 
to travellers and emigrants. 

_ In the land grants, the bill from the house is en- 
tirely deficient: it proposes three hundred and twenty 
acres to each settler. Now the bill which passed 
the senate heretofore gave double that amount to 
each father of a family, and half that amount for 
each child under eighteen years of age, including 
the children born within five years afier he went to 
the country, and also half that amount to the wife 
in her own right: and to all single men over eighteen 

ears it aleo gave six hundred and forty acres. Such 

neficial provisions as these, once sanctioned by the 
“senate, should not be given up without an effort to 
restore them. i 


The bill, therefore, now before the senate, is, in 
some respects, unnecessary—in some, injurious—in 
some, deficient in justice to the settlers—and, in de- 
fining no boundaries for the territories to be occupi- 
ed, is dangerous to the peace of the country, and 
commits the-hazards of war to the collisions, acci- 
dental or aby Sea of government agents, four thou- 
sand miles from the seat of government. Ii con- 

-founds temporary and permanent measures, which 
should be kept distinct. A temporary government, 
to provide for the preservation of order and the ad- 
ministration of justice until the convention expires, 

_ is one want—a permanent territorial government is 
another; and, for the purpose of having these mea- 
sures appropriately brought forward, and ig a way 
to pass, Í shall move to recommit the bill witb in- 
instructions to bring in the temporary and perma- 
nent measures separately—namely, a temporary ex- 
tension of law to the extent recommended by the 
president, and a plan for a permanent territorial go- 
vernment, fully organized, to take effect the instant 
the present convention expires. These are my views. 
I would not mix temporary and permanent provi- 
sions: J would do nothing half way, or N 
At the termination of the present convention, | 
would take possession of the territory to the same 
extent that it was held by Mr. Astor—from the sea 
to the mountaius—and take possession as an owner 
knowing ils value, and determined to maintain it.— 
A governor who should be both a statesman and a 
soldier, with an adequate salary,should be at its head; 
a distinguished general should be under him as the 
immediate commander of the military force, regu- 
lars and militia. A territorial legislature— superior 
and inferior courts of Jaw and equity, should be es- 
tablished. A skilful engineer should be sent out to 
superintead the planning and construction of forti- 
fications; a regiment of artillery should go to man 
the works. A navy yard should be established for 
the repair of vessels. ‘I'he militia should be organ- 
ized, and divided into classes, ready for service when 
called, to be compensated in land for holding them- 
selves ready, and paid for their services when in the 
field. Mounted gun-men, cavalry, and artillery, so 
well adapted to a country ol plains and grass, should 
be relied on for field service against Indians, or uny 
invader; artillery and infantry (regulars and militia) 
for the defence of posts and torts. A chain of posts 
On the commercial routes of the Culumbia and Mis 
sourt should be established. That route flanks the 
British establishments, and is open tu the depreda- 
tions of the northern Indians. Posts at the Oka-nag- 
an, and at the upper fails of the Columbra—in the 


Missouri, and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
should be established. The protection of govern- 
ment should be extended to both routes, the land 
line of travel through the South Pass, and the water 
line of commerce through the North Pass. This 
would keep the Indians in order on both routes, north 
and south, and speedily open direct communications 
with the Pacific ocean. In a word, I would prepare 
to take possession of the country (for its exclusive 
possession comes to us under the Ghent treaty, whe- 
ther Great Britain treats now or not) on a scale com- 
mensurate to its importance, and to our rank and 
power in the world. For this purpose I would have 
the bill recommitted, and the committee instructed 
to report separately the temporary measure for the 
preservation of order, and the permanent govern- 
ment for the territory, which I have sketched. 

Mr. President, I have performed a painful duty— 
one from which I have long held back, hoping that 
events would correct the errors of the day, and free 
the country from danger. There was great danger 
of war with Great Britain when congress met last 
fail, and all upon a mistake and a blunder. War 
speeches and war preparations were immediately 
commenced on this floor, and the people were inflam- 
ed up to the fighting point. l endeavored gently to 
guie these dangerous movements, all to no purpose. 

t last, I felt it my duty to my country to speak out, 
and to let the people see that they had been led into 
great errors, and to the brink of war, by editors and 
orators, assuming to speak with great authority. 1 
know the frailty and the vanity of poor human na- 
ture, and how hard it is for party leaders to admit a 
mistake which they have induced myriads of good 
men to adopt. The leaders are ashamed to retract: 
not so the mass of their followers. They have no 
interest in being deceived, and no petty vanity to be 
mortified at the retraction of error. They only wish 
for what is right and hoaorable, and with them truth 
prevails, and error påsses away. For two years the 
people have been indoctrinated with a Russian line 
upon 54 deg. 40 min., from. the sea to the Rocky 
mountains, the Russians owning all'north, and we 
all south, and leaving no room for Great Britain be- 
tween. Well! the treaties supposed to establish this 
boundary, and thus to cut out Great Britain, are 
produced, and they show that there is no such line 
that the United States tine with Russia is insular, 
and not continental; and that Russia, by treaty, ad- 
mits the British title quite out to the Pacific ocean, 


and covering the exact place where the boundary of 


54 deg. 40 min. was supposed to be established! The 
treaties show this; and their production is enough 
for those who have been deceived into the belief of 
a 54 deg. 40 min. boundary. Again: for two years 
the people have been deluded into the belief that 
this 54 deg. 40 min. was the true and rightful north- 
ern boundary! The executive documents of 1823-"24 
were produced; and they showed that the slatesmen 
who made treaties supposed to give us this northern 
boundary actually proposed it, at the time, over and 
over again to Great Britain, as her northern boun- 
dary, coming down to 49 for quantity and that, not 
upon è principle of compromise, but of right, to 
cover her settlements in the valley of Frazer's river 
settlements well known to the statesmen of that day; 
however unknown to the brave fifty-four-forties of 
the present day. For two years the people have 
been told that every acre and every inch—every 
grain of sand, blade of grass, and drop of water, 
from 42 to 54 40, is ours. Geography, history, and 
the maps are produced, and show that Frazer’s river 
flows from 55 to 49—discovered by the British in 
1793—settled by them in 1806—covered from head 
to mouth by their settlements, and known by the 
Scottish name of New Caledonia, when we negotia- 
ted with Spain in 1819: and then the executive do- 
cuments ure produced, which show that this river 
and its settlemens were admitted to be British pro- 
perty by Mr. Munroe’s administration, who no more 
setup a title tu it under the Spanish treaty of 1819 
than they setup a title to Cannda under the same 
treaty. Yet our warlike fifty-four forties opened the 
session with demands for ships and troops to fight 
Great Britain for this very Frazer’s river' A de- 
mand which put her up to ships and troops on her 
side, until she saw that these intrepid invaders of 
N. Caledonia would be set right atheme. From that 
moment her war ſeter abated; the war fever of our 
valiant invaders aated also: they now cry war no 
more; and, to do thew entire justice, I verily believe 
they had never heard of Fraztr's river at the time 
they proposed to walk over it to Alty-four-forty.— 
They are now peaceable enough; and all we have to 
regret is, the discredit which their want of acquain- 
tance with our own geography, has brought upon us 
in the eyes of Europe acd America. - 


The danger is passed. The Janguage and conduct 
of Great Britain is pacific—perfectly so. She was 


menaced invasion of a province? But since she has 
seen that the invaders are brought toa -tand at home, 
she seems to have recovered her good humor, and the 
Oregon question has nearly died out with her. Now 
every body is looking for a settlement of it on the 
basis of the old offers of 1807, 1818, 1823. These 
offers l digested into the form of two resolutions in 
1828 in executive session of the senate, with a view, 
by their adoption, to prevent the ratification of the 
renewed joint occupation convention, which we are 
how all so determined to get rid of. These resolu- 
tions have been read once to the senate, but I will 
read them again, not to show my consistency, (for, 
my ambition is be right, and to get right by chang- 
ing, when standing still becomes error, ) but to choke 
the quibblers and garblers who mutilate and misap- 
ply my words, to get me into the same box they are 
in themselves. Sir, I came ‘into the senate before 
the fathers of the church had all left ıt, and when it 
was the custom of the young senators to listen to the 
old ones, and not to throttle them; and when, I flatter 
myself, I learnt something; and, among other things, 
learnt that 49 was the proper boundary between our 
Columbia river and the British Frazer’s river. Up- 
on this Knowledge J acted in drawing these resolu- 
tions eighteen years ago; and 1 have nothing to add, 
or to take from them to-day. z i 


“In Senate: secret session: Tuesday, Feb 5, 1828. 
HMR. BENTON'S RESOLUTIONS. 


‘Resolved, That it is not expedient for the govern- 
ment of the United States to treat with his Britannic 
majesty, in reference to their ‘territorial claims and 
boundaries west of the Rocky Mountains, upon the 
basis of a joint occupation by the citizens of the 
United States and the subjects of Great Britain, of 
the country claimed by each power. 

‘Resolved, That it is expedient for the government 
of the United States to treat with his Britannic ma- 
jesty in reference to said claims and boundaries upon 
the basis of a separation of interests, and the esta- 
lishment of the 49th degree of north latitude asa 
permanent boundary between them, in the shortest 
possible time.” 7 


These resolutions were offered in secret session, 
as it was proper to offer them, but having long since 
been made public, with other proceedings on the ra- 
lification of the renewed joint. occupation conven- 
tion in 1828. They are known to the leaders if not 
to the followers of the fifty four-forties, and would 
be appealed to by all who would wish to represent 
my opinions as they are, and not as they are not! 

I have no personal interest in this matter. After 
long delay l have spoken publicly (for my opinions 
were never a secret) what my duty to my country 
required at my hands, and according to the know- 
ledge which thirty years’ study of the subject has 

iven it. I have been fighting the battle of Oregon 

or thirty yeers, and when it had but few friends, 
though now entirely eclipsed by the new converts. 
I am where Í always have been, and rejoice to see 
the question coming to the conclusion which I had 
always deemed the right one. For my justification 
in making head against so much error, I throw my- 
self upon the equity and intelligence of my country- 
men; and, never having had any fear for myself, 
now have none for my country. 

Mr. Benton then moved to recommit the bill to 
the committee on the territories, amended on the 
motion of his colleague, [Mr. Atchison,] to recom- 
mit to the judiciary committee, with instructions to 
report as follows: . 

That the bill be recommitted to the committee on 
the judiciary, with instructions: 

First. To bring in an amendment extending the 
jurisdiction and laws of the United States civil and 
criminal, over the citizens of the United States in 
Oregon, to the same extent that Great Britain ex- 
tended her jurisdiction and laws over her citizens in 
the sume territory by the act of parliament of July 
2 1821, and supplemental} act. 

Secondly. To report a bill for the full and perfect 
government of the territory, to take effect after the 
abrogation of the joint-use convention, providing 
for the appointment of a governor, to be the military 
and civil chief of the territory, and ez officio. super- 
intendent of Indian affairs; providing also for a ter- 
ritorial legislature, and. for the administration of 
justice; also providing for the defence of the territo- 
ry by fortifying the mouth of the Coluubia river, 
and other points, and organizing the militia; also for 
the conducting of commerce by establishing & col- 
lection district and custom house in Oregon; also to 
provide for the security of navigation, by light-hous- 
es, buoys, bacons, xc at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. he boundaries of said territory to be sucn on 
the north as may be established by the treaty with 
Great Britain; and until so established, to be along 
the parallel of 49 degrees of north latitude. 
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$20,090 ONO. then ir would fill short eirht millione of the 
Sum w cessary for h. ase of gove nme ct. 


POSTSURIPT—PFORCIGN NEWS. Ihe stea- Wy Leas 119 5 ichn ee SRI Daaa rate 55 Russia to place the selves m on- of the four follow- 
mer Cimbria. which tet? Liverpool on the 4 instant, | CUNEN, loere wit be required an increased importanon o ek z 
rage wv millions, making a» avgregal ing classes: Ist, amongst the burgesses of the town, 


reached Boston at 7 P M. last evening, (7th) a 


stop the press this (18th) morning, that we may include and dutiable articles of $157.254,564. 


intelligence brought by the arrival. 


THE corn BILL, finally passed the house of lurds on 


„ the 25th of June, without a division. 


Tus IRISH COERCION BILI, was rejected in the house of 
commons at 2 o’eleck en the morning of the 26th by a 
votes against the ministry. The cunae- 


On the 27th Sir 
Rober: Peel repaired to the Isle of Wight, and tendered 


majority of 73 
quence was the 
RESIGNATION OF THE PEEL MINISTRY. 


his own and his colleagues, resignations to the queen. 

Tux NEW CABINET is composed of | 

Marquis of Landsdowne, privy seal. 

Earl of Mar, home department. 

Sir George Graves, foreign department. 

Viscount Palmerston, colonial secretary. 

Earl Grey, treasurer. 

Lord Jobn Russell, of the exchequer. 

Mr. Charles N. Wood, board of trade. 

Earl of Clarendon, chief secretary fur Ireland. 

Mr. L-bouchere. secretary of war. 

Hon. F.O D. Maule, attorney general. 

Gen. Sr Thos. Wilde, lord lieut. of Ireland. 

The Duke of Wellington, commander in chief. 

On the 29th, Sir Robert Peel made a lengthy expla- 
Nation in the commons of his motives for resiguing. 

THe OREGON TREATY, reached England in the Great 
West rn on the 22d, and was hailed with universal sa- 
tisfaction. Sir Robert Peel in hia resignation speech, 
dwelt for an hour upon that and the Mexican question. 
He congratulated the country that all sources of dith- 
culty with that great nation (the United States,) were 
settled. All eyes are now anctously turned towards the 
American turf ! 

Treme udaus riota have occurred in Ireland. Several 
- fights with the Caffrees, S. Africa. 

Cardinal Perrotre, is elected Pope of Rome, ns suc- 
cessor of Gregory xvi, who died on the tet of June. 

Lord Tra vais Egerton has the peerage; an American 
merchant, G. D Brown, Esq., takes his place in the 
house of commons. 

Margets. Cutton, prices a faint shade better. Su- 
gar is allectec unfavorably by the new duties. Iu the 
grain market no improvement. 

Drrect Taxes IntimaTED —During the debate in the 
house of representatives on the 15th, Mr. Davis. of Ky , 
reminded the chairman of the committee of wavs snd 
menns, that in a speech a short time since he, M. Me- 
Kay, had stated that the balance then ia the pubiic ‘rea 
sury Wwoull probably be au: eien to defrav all expenses 
of the Mexican war. Si ce that, an appropriation of 
ten nullions has been voted by congress to enable the 
governmen to carry on that war. An apprepriato ts of 
twelve unllions more is now to be made in adattion-——a d 
the whole twenty two milous, Mr. D believed, would 
fal! far short ot the expenditures. Be«i les, we have su- 
thorized the issue of ten millions in treasurv ntes, and 
they are to be redeemable at theend of twelve months. 
How are these things to be accumplis wei? 

Mr. Mekay. stato, that hs estimate referred to, had 
been expressly predicated ou the supposition that the 
Mexican war would be speedily ternrnatd. Should 
the war continne. however. ON THE REASSEMBLING OF 
Co\GRE-8 IN DECEMBER, HE SHOULD Bt READY TO RESORT 
TO TAXATION.” 


- Errerrs oF THE TARIFF ov Finance—-Stulement read 
by Mr. Webster in the United Srates senate. Thursday 
July 16 146. Tue object ot the tanit till was to paise 
$25,000,000 for ine service of the year by uli s on na- 
ris. 

a is proposed to raise this am unt by ad valorem du- 
ties entirely. These duties are arranged bv the bill ints 
classes, being charged respectively 100, 40. 30, 25, 2.) 
15. 10. und 5 per cent. : Bite 

The uverage af these, sccordtng to the commitiee of 
finance, is 235 per ce t. ‘The question. therefore, ts 
what we may justly expect with un mipormtion this 

ear as A! th Caverage the pear will vield a revenue of 
$25 000.000 To judge cf this, we inust, in the fire 
plice, be brought to the amount of last year’s impurta- 
tions. ie 

Ry the treasury statement it appears that the valne of 
m. rehandise napered: from July 1, 1844. to June 30:h 
1845. was $117,254 564. This is a lorger iinportation 
than the avera_e of the last five years. But tns amount 
i Cades all the free articles, the value of which is $22.- 
167,840. o 3 
I is said the free list will be diminished by transfer- 
ring several articles to the dutiable lisi. ; 

Bur the remaining articles still remain free under this 
bill. ‘Tea and coffee and specie are not taxed. and the 
value of these imports last year was $15,914,649. De- 
duct this from the aggrevate of importacuns and the 
balance remaining ix 8101 339.915. 

There are masy other articles left free, but tea and 
coffee and specie are the principal. 

Now the zum of 101.339 915. on an average duty of 
23! per ceni. will produce $23,814 877; but this is the gross 
product, From this is to be deddcted in the first place, 
for cost of collection, two millions, 

In the next placo we are to deduct drawbacks at the 
fan u. ouet: lust year, $1,575,409. 

\)or ii e ascetion there remains only $19,936,439 
Pon aes ne for importations. If we called this 


ei ef 


ed to restrictive measures. 


„Among the signs of i.nproved feeling in the chureh 
I might add aleo, if we expect an increase of forte mil- e Gladly hail instances of unostentatious munié- 
lions in dutiable goods, that we might expect also a cor- | cence, not unfrequently occurring. Among such 
responding increase in free goods. instances are, an offering, by a brother and sister of 
$44,440, towards a bishopric and college in Chins; 
Inrricves. There have been various speculations | for building a church in a densely populated and 
as to certain movements said to be on fuot for the | poor district in Wilton-Place, 6111. 100, contributed 
restoration of Santa Anna to power in Mexico. It by the rector and his people, $102,212, by one indi- 
bus been intimated also that our government had | Vidual towards founding a bishopric at the Cape of 
something to do with the project in question, and that Good Hupe, and another in Australia; and also from 
upon Sante Anna's return to the administration in an anonymous contributor, $1,000 to tbe Church Exe 
Mexicoa peace would be negotiated between that | tension Society. l i 
republic and the United States on the basis of the = 
cession of the Californias to this country. The Union| Mission ro Borman. The Rev. Dr. Judson, aecoms 
refers to this subject, and says: panied by a number of new missionary families, 
„We deem it our duty to state in the most positive | took a very affectionate leave of their friends and 
terms. that our government has no sort of connexion | relatives on Central wharf, Boston, on the J lst inst 
with any scheme of Santa Anna for the revolution of | and after addressing the Throne of Grace embarked 

Mexico, or for any sort of purpose. Some three | for their destination as Missionaties of the Gospel to 
months ago some adventurer was in Washington who | the Burman Empire, in which field Dr. Judson has 
wished to obtain their countenance and aid in some already labored for thirty four years. 

PATE EA V Santa Anna. They 8 - £ i i 
eclined ali sort of connexion, co-operation, or par ORT SNELLING. — T. Louis . 6 
licipation in any effort for the purpose. The N sas: We are 1 a ert A 
a of mae Poing oe all such intrigues or | er Red-Wing, which irei 12 05 St Petr yestere 
nr ; v i 8 i i 
2 he wort "They mean to prone eh aa al sme intimation had bon received at Fort 
their vigor. Ther mean to force Mexico to do us Snelling peor ve en, viat the Indians were collect- 

justice at the point of the sword. This, then, is their ing in that vicinity, with the intention of making an 

desi :n—this is their plan; and it is worthy of a bold. attack Sn the Fort, for the purpose of effecting the 
high-minded, and energetic people. liberation of one of the Sioux, who had been given 
up, and was held in custody, either as a hostage, or 
Pusiic Lanns. The demand for land at the land | for being concerned in the murder ofa chief some 
office at Green Bay, and at Milwaukee, is represented | time ago. A demand for his release was sent in 
as being very active. The Green Bay Republican some days ago, which was refused. 

states, that $ 6,800 was received at tha: office on the —— 
5d ult; $7,000 was taken at the Milwaukee office | - Murders in the Cherokce Country, are still of almost 

on the 2d ult. Total sales at the latter offiee during daily occurrence between the hostile factions of the 
the month of May. 43,700 acres; at the Chicago office, tribe. The Van Buren (Arkansas) Intelligeneer of 

same month 200,357 acres. the 27th ult. says:—An old Cherokee by the name 
The receipts at Green Bay Office during the month of Baldridge, with another Indian, whose name we 

of January 1846, was 6 12,765,87; February, 6 11, | have forgotten, was killed last week about 8 miles a- 
131,19, March, $9,794 09, April, $ 14,953,31, May bove Evansville. Baldridge was a man of great age, 

§ 36.661,41, total, $ 85.306,87. | yet his silver hairs and great feebleness did not spare 

Lake Superior Copper Mines,—It appears from re- bim. Two or three negroes, we hear, were also sto- 

| ports from the Ordnance Department, submitted to a len from Baldridge. We have not yet learned who the 

Committee of the House of Representatives of the U. | dastardly ruffians were. : | 
States, that there have been employed, since 1845 in . ; 
the Lake Superior Copper Mining region, seventeen| THe Treasury Nete Bint, authorizing the issue cf 
agents and other officers, at the expense of $12,895, ten ene of dollark in ihis deser;puon ot paper cur- 
63 for salaries, and $ 16.907, 38 for contingent expen- tene, | passe d the house of representatives on the I5th 
‘sea; making the aggregate sum of $32,805.01, ande. „ 

„ receipts for rents up to April 7, 1846, are , 1 „ res i on elias of Mr, Allen. 
$ 1 2,22. That there have been nted 60 leases 0 be the speciai order of the duy, ju the s@uate, su eon 
of three square miles, and 224 of one hale, making an FF 
area of 764 square miles under lease on the 30th of 
March. In addition to those leases, 155 others are 
now prepared and sent to the parties for execution, 
and 243 permits are yet out. 


— 


The Richmond Enyui, er expresses the full st conii- 
gence, manaf n debe us pow the casting vote ot he. 
vice president, Mr. Dallos will insure the passage of the 
new triff bol It he ug rded himeell only as a Penn- 
sylvanian, he might be bound by the Voice of the people 
of Pennsylvaniu, but being a democratic vice president, 
he is beu id to carry out the will of the democratic purty 
of the country. 

The Uned States Gazete (Philadelphia) intimates 
that Mr. Dallas will contrive to secure a inajurity for the 
bill without having 10 give his own vote, 


Nanrucker. A fre commenced on the night of the 
13 h, und wae hard y arrested by blowing up several 
houses when we lar i heard Irom thence. Between three 
and four hundred of the principal houses. with nearly all 
their contents were destroyed. Estimawd loss one miii- 
liun dollars. f 


Army Pay.—Major G -neral, $376 per month; aid 
fo do. additional pay, $38; brigadier general, $246; 
aid to do. additional pat, $28; colonel! of infantry. 
$166; heut. colonel, $145; major, $129; captain, $80; 
first lieutenant, 370, seroud lieutenant, $62; adju- 
tant, $33; sergeant, $13; corporal, $10; privates, 
each, $5; colonel of cavalry, $184; lieutenant col. 
$162; major, $141; captain, $106; first and second 
lieutenant, each, $90; adjutant, $100; privates, self 
and horse, 830. The cost of 50,000 volunteers, in 
due proportion of infantry and cavalry, for twelve 
months, would be 513.250, 450. . Tas HARVEST. Since our notice of the 4th instante, 
we have had capitul weather fur getting in the eropa.— 
The injury we mentioned as experienced in Maryland 
and Virginia, Will diminish tLe crop in quantity, perhaps 
twenty per cent. (ram what was in prospect two weeks 
befure, and aiso in quality, so that the yield will be be 
luw un average crop. é 

But from Maryland, north, east, and west. so splendid 
a crop of wheat never before was taken fr m the fields. 
Thanks thanks to a gracious superiutending Providence 
for such abundance. 


* 


e — 

A Catuonic CATHEDRAL at Patrapecraia. A lot 
has been bought for 934,000, om which a Cathedral 
is to be constructed in the highest style of architec 
ture, to front ou Schuylkill! 5th street, Logan Square, 
120 feet, with a depth of 200 feet; the roof to be 75 
feet abore the ground floor, supported on columns, 
dividing the house inte three.grand isles. It will 
contain not less than ten allars. The structure, it 
is said will be paid for by private subscriptions,— 
Many members of the church have subscribed $1,000 
cach. Five years is taken to finish it. 


Tus POTATO ROT. Accounts from various directions 
indicate thal the disease is fatal to a large parion 
the esrly crop. 
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Benericence. The English Churchman says— | d 
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where be hoists bis broad pennant on the Imen 

the Albion has been sent out, we believe, from tions 
try. In the Pacific the Britsh and American squadrons 
were both at Mazatlan; but no news has yet arrived of 


upon the promises of the premier to reform social abuses. 
here ie ample room for it, every body will admit. 

The corn and tariff billa passed the house of lords 
on the night of the 25th June, and received the royal 
assent on the 26th. 5 lan; operations on the western coast. 

The vote on the Dish coercion bill in the commons, be period being now at hand for the issue of the 
gave ae ad 78, against minister in a house l aew Mox oa bonds under the convention agreed to 

mbers in attendance. , i y the shareholders at their late meetings, some sur- 
oe cabinet is wholly whig. No anti-corn law | prise has been expressed by various e area ondentá 
ei | , , that no official copy has yet appeared of the decree 

Indian corn and meal, is found out to be eatab'e at of the Mexican government by which these terms 
ee least in Ireland. The Cork government selle are agreed to on their part. The only decree which 
fifty N ne dollara worth e707 week, 33 1 pes | has yet ap eared is that embodying the first proposi- 
Pet about four ahi of y nn br i. A 95 0 tion, which was rejected. It may probably be with- 
* L 5 Ll Hillers intended to stop the held for the purpose of placing it on the new bonds; 
issue of meal. ` but it woul be satisfactory ft in the nreantime it 

"Money Market.— Reaction has taken place, and bul- were published for the information of all concerned. 
lion is again accumulating in the vauke of the Bank of! The beat in Paris h Neat 6a : 

England, notwithstandin the failure of last year’s crop ava ber 4 4 ＋ n so intense that the theatres 
and the immense outlay for the purchase of breadstufls. | unfaporable 5 he hot weather has been highly 
This demonstrates how decidedly the ballance of trade ful oe og oatt es the distemper is making ſear- 
is in favor of England. k The Bad of Ma dia kon 3 

Bank of Rant. f Et letter dated London, July 3d, 3 w P 10 eon Resi tbe 
days: Bank of England is getting swamp with French ambassador, is the follo twit y pass o— Write 
gold. The merchants to, hom it is consigned have the io your king that I love hi Zinat love France—and 
greatest difficulty in g bills on the continent to re- ask him to show the same ‘ihdness to me as he did to 
my predeceseor.” j 
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: GRBAT BRITAIN. — os 
By means ef the Magnetic Telegraph we were she» 
bled to.insert in last Saturdar’s Register the  Substatice 
of the newe which reached Bostan_theexeni : 
by the ateamer Cambritrachich left Livespoalon the 4th 
instant. More detailed accounts brought by the arrival 
yeached us by mail two days afier, and will be found in 
this number. | | 
The steamer Great Britain, left Liverpool at 9 P. M. 
an the Tth instant. From noon of the 8th to noon of the 
9th made 230 miles—sails part of the time only. Re- 
mainder of the passage, wind westerly or 90 light as to 
de of no vse; at times strong from the west;—the last 
week continual thick fogs, had to go slow—reached 
Sandy Hook a: midnight the 20th, 13 days 3 hours pas- 
gage, or deducting 16 hours fur stoppages, 12 days 11 
~ hours—said 10 be the quickest passage yet made. 
The packet ship Quebec arrived at Liverpool on the 
6th. The Silas Holmes on the Sth. . 
A most terrific thunder storm passed over Devershire, 
and was felt severely at Liverpool, Windsor, and Ber- 
mingham oh the 5th July. 
The house of Mackey & Hall, engaged in East India 
trade, failed to the astonishment of every one, on the 


Ith instant. : i 
The resignation of Mr. Peel was so generally antici- 


Anotner bate, wich tae Franca koat fou 
, in which t renc i 
enemy fifty killed, had taken place. = oe 


The bulkon in the bank on the 20th Jane, amounts to 
£16,015,659—nearly 80 millions of dollars! Paper in 


ated, that no surprise is expressed. He was one of the ‘he British Reven 

blest ministers that haa had the helm of the Empire for Te Jul a rR i io year £49,682,140| Letters from 33 AND TAHITA. 

tne last hundred years, . The disruption of the tory ca Do. July 5, 1846, 48,394,420 Somme, reached P ma brought into Brest by the sloop 

binet on the corn law bill, was so radical, that although : l i — | the Constitutional, a on Saturday. Dod following saya 

| feat + constrain ey 5 ert ea 3 ue vo Decrease, 1,297,720 of the news they contain The 1075 Of the is and of 
iled to form e ministry. yet it Waa nown that] Say about six millions of dollars. Wahine, animated by a spirit of continued opposition to 


The decrease from customs during the year, was over 
ten millions of dollars. The increase of revenue during 
the year, is principally inserted under the bead of “mis- 
cellaneous.” Stamps, and the post office, had each in- 
creased over half a million of dollars. 

The quarters, revenue ending J ulg, 1846, compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1845, shows an in- 
crease of £575,599, in favor of 1846. 

Stocks, generally decline, on a change of ministers.— 
On this occasion they advanced, owing it is said, to the 
settlement of the Oregon question. 


combination of the opposition party could at any time they 
thought r, out vote the ministry then holding the 
seal of office oy sufferance. We regard the vote On the 
Irish coercion bill as merely a proc that the opposition 
had at length agreed upon a ministry, and availed of 
that as the first opportunity to afford the tories an ex- 
cuse for resigning. There seems to have been a general 
good feeling amongst all parties on the occasion. 

Lord John Russell, is prime minister, and takes Mr. 


the French, have murdered an American pilot in the 

French service. An expedition had been sent against 

the island, ‘but it was not attended with the expected 

suocesa, or rather, indeed, met with a defeat. nd 
A 


USTRIA 

Has refused to accept the ition of Sardinia fo 
a reference of the commercial Cifference to (ae arbira- 
tion of a third power. 


DENMARK. 
The press. The king of Denmark has published a 
decree mitigating the several regulations relative to the 


The English and the Moors.—The Eco del Comercio prene The penalty of imprisonment, inflicted for the 
publishes a letter from Melilla, of rather old date, stating publication of political articles in journels not specially 


fat an English brig of war from Gibraltar had arrived | Sulborised to treat on gach subjects, is replaced by a fine, 
glish brig of war from Gibraliay, es ehan- | varying aceosding to cireomatances fom 20 to 920 riz 
begmroaptared. hy bank 2 2 


ICELAND. 

Earthquake. Letters from Reikiavik mention that the 
whole southern portion of Icelaud is disturbed by fre- 
quent shocks of earthquake; which the inhabitants con- 
sider as announcing a fresh eruption of the volcano only 
gone to rest. w 


RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, Juno \7. Notwithstanding the re- 
cent success of the Russian arma, the Caucamans are 
far from being subdued. A new expedition against them 
is resolved upon, and it is said that the Emperor is de- 
termined to make a war of extermination. 

The prison of Warsaw is to be enlarged, the number 
of political offenders being greatly increased, and still 
increasing. 

The Empress has returned from Italy. 

It is said in a letter from Frankfort, that at Kowno 
several shots were fired at a carriage in which it was 
supposed the Emperor of Russia was travelling. 
Emperor, however, was not there; an ai -de-camp of 
the Grand Duke Michael had been mistaken for him. 


No one was injured, although eight shots entered the 


enabled biin io become a professional politician, he might, 
it seems,deve riscon to i of a 

ter—a splendid compliment to his talent_ and his great 
personal popularity. , His colleague, Mr. Bright, there is 
every reason to believe, will at the government 
in a reasonable capac: and Mr. Wileon the chair- 
man of the league, has also been offered an appoint- 
metut. * 

Appointments under the new government were offer- 
ed to their rising youn elatesmen, members of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's cabinet, an declined—Mr. Sydney Herbert, 

d Dalhousie. and te Earl of Lincoln. Sir Robert 
eel was unwilling to urge office upon them in his rival's 
government, but persona ly had no objection to their ac- 
ceptance of it. The Duke of Wellington is to remain 
at the head of the army, at the special request or the 
queen, but declines a seat m the cabinet, and is said to 
Dave declared that his ponien life is ended—and that he 
will never again open his lips in parliament excep! in re- 
lation to the duties of the office he retains. 

Sir Rabert Peel certainly evjnces no hostility to the 
new ministry. The London s sides with them.— 
The popular feeling isin favor of “the government” — 

be the government whig or tory,—and all hands secm 
to a that the new ministry shall have a fair start. 

It is a critical period for the Irish politicians. O Con- 
nell x on the fence—and at presen van 15 e full 
in endeavoring io mamage J oung ireanc, ately ex- zeippi 

, ceedingly restive únder his curb. Whether between the iret 5 Rasy 5 and Princeton. | It ro- 
8 . Lord John a eer and his whig associates | attack St. Juan d’Ulloa, which is at all times an opera- 
4 ibe ill” N to quietness, without a tion of great difficulty and danger, from the sudden 
‘coercion DIM. ied Jul zeen m Sir Robert Peel northerly gales which expose a equadron to destruction 
In a reply, dated July 3d, from Sir Robert of le the | on the Mels that protect the fortifications to the seaward. 
St. Juan d’Ulloa, moreover, now mounts 200 guns on 


address cf the merchants, traders, and others, of Liver- 

, he says— , i : 

Poef he assurances of approbation which that address 5 895 A 5 and walle of the oity 
All these guns are new and of heavy calibre, with a 


conveys are very gratifying to my feelings. The parties 
number of eight inch and ten inch aixhan guns.— 


to it wl have ne that, 2 are 5 that. on 9 

nounced m resignation of o ce, I had the cordial 80- : 

tisfaction of announcing algo that the proposals recently 5 1 en. 8 be aoao 

made by the Earl of Aberdeen for the amicable adjust: | stances we doubt whether the American commodore 
will risk an attack on the strongest place on the Mexican 


ment of our differences with the United States, in respect 
coast. 
For the protection of British intereste in the Gulf of 


to the territory of Oregon, had been accepted by the go- 
vernment of that country in the spirit in which they were 
made by us- Mexico the Endymion aus and the Alarm have been 
ordered down from Bermuda. Com. Pring will proba- 
bly be able to increare the squadron from Jamaica, 


some Moorish pirates after the escape of the crew in 
their boats. The Moors posed a vigorous resistance, 
but were defeated, with a of five meu killed and ten 
or twelve wounded; and the English succeeded in car-' 
rying off a portion of the property which bad been taken 
by the pirates. The other part had been Jost, for after 
the capture a storm came on. and the vessel was wreck- 
ed. The English are stated to have had four or five men 
killed in the conflict with the Moors. 

The English and the Caffres, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, have been fighting agaio. | 

From the London Times. l 

We have at length received the Mexican accounts of 
the late collision with the American forces on i 
Grande, and it is satisfactory to find that no attempt has 
heen made to disguise from the people of Mexico the tact 
that they have sustained a severe efeat, and that their 
armies are wholly unable to carry on the war with any 
hope of success. 

he blockade of Tampico, Vera Cruz, and other At- 

lantic ports, appear to have been conducted with due 
consideration to neutral intereste by the American Com- 
modore Conner, and to be supported by a sufficient force. 
That officer has under his command the Cumberland. 
Raritan, Potomac, John Adams, Somers, St. Mary's, 


issuing of passports to the mesters of Rassian vessels, 
even although their officers and crews consist of two- 
thirds foreigners. 

re is no doubt, that in consequence of the free 
trade movement in England, some extensive modifica- 
tions are to be made in our tariffs. ` 


— n 
DISSOLUTION OF TRE ENGLISH MINISTRY—SIR ROBERT 
PERL’S EXPLANATIONS—THE OREGON TREATY. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, Jun 30th. 

Sir Robert Peel, at half past 5 o'clock, entered the 
house amid profound silence and took his seat. Ina 
few moments he rose and spoke as ſollows:— Mr. 
. I feel it to be my duty to avail myself 
of the earliest opportunity of notifying to this house, 
that, in consequence of the position o her majesty’s 
government, apd, especially, ia consequence of thet 
vote to which the house came on the night of Thurse 
day last, by which they refused to give to her majes» 

oe f es 


The London Chronicle, denonimne es the dy ma 
try, “Tae Mintstay oF Soctar Erorm,” and dwel 
Vel. XX. Sic. 21 
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% government those powers which they deemed 
mesa for the repression of outrage and the pro- 
motion of life in Ireland, her majesty’s servants have 

felt it their duty to tender their resignations to a gra- 
cious sovereign. The resolution to tender that re- 
signation was the unanimous resolution of her ma- 
' Joaty’s servants, adopted without hesitation. * * * 
ir, I do hope that we leave the foreign relations of 
this country in a 5 state — (loud cheers) — 
that, ing not oniy of France, but speaking of 
tho other great powers of Europe, there is confiidence 
in the intentions of this country, and a real desire on 
the part of the government of other powers to co- 
. with us in the maintenance of peace.— 
| ) Sir, it is that mutual confidence in the 
and intentions of public men which most fa- 
cilitates the maintenance of peace. 
e come in conflict with France in distant parts 
of the world; there aye heated partisans naturally 
and justly jealous of the honor of their respective 
aor denen small in themselves, might be 
mi y the spirit of jealousy, and a too pice ri- 
; valty about national honor might easily be fomented 
l war, desolating nations, unless the 
co . great powers were presided over by 
those who, feeling peace to be the true interest of the 
civilized world, are determined that the heated pas- 
sions of angry parti shall not involve their res- 
. postive coun in war. (Loud cheers.) Sir, if 
any thing could have induced me to t a decision 
or the of the bouse prematurely terminating 
‘the 


x of the govrernmen 
the wish that we should høve survived the day when 


igence might be received from the United 
States (loud cheers) as to the result of, perhaps, our 
last attempt to adjust those differences between this 


country and the United States, which, unless speedily 
terminated, might have involved us in war. 

The house will probably recollect that after we 
had offered arbitration, and that offer had been re 
jected, the president of the United States sent a mes- 
ey to the houses of congrees in that country, which 

to discussions with regard to the termination of 
that convention which provided for a temporary ad- 
of our diſſarences at least, for a tempora- 

Ty avoidance of quarrel,—and enabled the two coun- 
tries jointly to occupy the territory of Oregon. Sir, 
the two houses of the American congress, although 
advising the president of the United States ta signify 
to this country, as be was empowered to do, the fer 
mination of the existing convention, hy giving a 
year’s notice, added to that advice, which might, 
perhaps, have been considered of an upsalisfactory 
or hostile character, the declaration that they advis- 
ed the notice for the termination of the convention 
to be given, in order that it might one an mi- 
Cable adjustment of the e. We thought the 
addition of these words by those bigh authorities, the 
expression of 9 hope that the termination of the gon- 
vention might the more strongly impress upon the 
two countries the pecessity of amicable adjustment— 
we thought those expressions removed any barrier to 
a renewal by either country of the attempt to settle 


this difference. 


We did not hesitate, therefore, within two days 


the receipt of that intelligence of a wish ex- 
leg 5 by the houses of congress that efforts mp 
be made for the peaceful termination of these du- 
utes, although the offer of arbitration had been re- 
ected,—we did not hesitate to do that, which, in the 
resent state of the dispute, it became essential to 
not to propose renewed and lengthy negotia- 
tions, but to specify frankly and at ange what were 
the terme on which we would consent toa parti- 
uon of the country of the Oregon. Sir, the presi- 
dent of the United States, I must say, whatever 
might have been the expressions heretofore used b 
him, and however strongly he might have been per- 
q@onally committed to the adoption of a different 
course, wisely and n determined at once 
to refer our p to the senale—thgt authority 
of the United States whose conagnt is requisite for 
the termination of apy negotiation of this od; and 
the senate again acting in the same spirit, has, | have 
the heartfelt satisfaction to state, at once advised the 
adoption of the terms we offered them. (Loud 
pheers.) Sir, perhaps from the importance of the 
subject, and considering this is the lasi day } shail 
havet eas the house as a minister of the crown, 
I may be ale qo state tare the terms of the 
proposals we 


ade to the United States on the Ore, 

question. Min ge fo prevent the necessity of 
Filomatio nego Mete we sent g convention which 
we trusted the Waited States would accept. The 
frat article of that conyention’ was to this effect, 
Atom the point on the 49th parallel of north lati- 
mie, where th eg Bow n existing trea- 
3 E 


n 
Jat 
States terminates, the Jin- of boundary be- 
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t, it would have been | and 


tates. 


tween the territories of her Britann majesty and 
those of the United States shall be continued west- 
ward along the 49th parallel of north latitude to the 
middle of the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver's Island, and thence southerly 
through the middle of the said channel, and of Fuca’s 
Straits, to the Pacific ocean; provided, however, that 
the navigation of the said channel and straits, south 
of the 49th parallel of north latitude, remain free 
29 


and open to both 6 
local conformation of 
osed the 


Those who remember the 
that country will understand that we prop 
continuation of the 49th parallel of latitude till it 
strikes the Straits of Fuca’ that it should not be con- 
tinued across Vancouver's Is land thus depriving us 


of any part of Vancouver's Island—but leaving us | Ot 


in possession of the whole of Vancouver's Island.— 
Sir, the second article of the convention we sent for 
the acceptance of the United States was to this ef- 
feet—that, " 

“From the point at which the 49th parallel of 
north latitude shall be found to intersect the great 
northern branch of the Columbia river the naviga- 
tion of the said branch shall be free and open to 
Hudson's bay company, and to all British sdbjeots 
trading with the same, to the point where the said 
branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, and 
thence down the said main stream to the ocean, with 
free access into and through the said river or rivers, 
it belng understood that all the usual portages along 
the line thus described shall in like manner be free 
open. In navigating tbe said river or rivers, 
British subjects, with their goods and produce, shall 
be treated on the same footing as citizens of the 
United States, it being, however, always understood 
that nothing in this article shall be construed as pre- 
venting, or intended to prevent, the government of 
the United States from making any regulations res- 
5 the navigation of the said river or rivers, not 
nconsistent with the present treaty.” 


Sir, I will not occupy the attention of the house 
with any more of the details of this convention, 
(cheers); { would only state that, on this very day, on 
my return from my mission to her majesty to offer 
the resignation of her majesty’s servants, I had the 
satisfaction of finding an official letter from Mr. Pa- 
kenham, iotimating in the following terms the ac- 
ceptance of our proposals, and giving an assurance 
of the immediate termination of our differences with 


the United States;— 
‘* Washington, June 13, 1846. 

“My Lord In conformity with what J had the 
honor to state in my despatch No. 68, of the 7th 
inst., the president sent a message on Wednesday 
last to the senate submitting for the opinion of that 
body the draught of a convention for the settlement 
of the Oregon question, which I was instructed by 
gour lordship's despatch, No. 19, of the 18th of 

ay to propase far the acceptance of the United 


‘After a few hours’ deliberation on each of the 
three days, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 
senate, by a majority of 38 votes to 12, adopted yes- 
terday evening a resolution advising the president to 
accept the terms proposed by her majesty’s govern- 
ment. The president did not hesitate to act on this 
advice, and Mr. Buchanan accordingly sent for me 
this morning, and informed me that the conditions of- 
fered by her re pet db i were accepted 
by the government of the United States, without the 
addition or alteration of a single word. 

: , “R. PAKENHAM. 
“The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., &.“ 
(Loud and continued eheering.) Thus, sir, these 
two great nations, impelled, 1 believe, by the publio 
opinion, which ought to guide and influence states- 


J mon, have, by moderation—by the spirit of mutual 


compromise, averted that dreadful calamity of a war 
between two nations of kindred race and common 
language—(loud cheers)—the breaking out of which 
would have involved the civilized world in calami- 
ties to an extent it is difficult to foresee (not one 
year—probably not one month of such a war, but 
would have heen more expensive than the whole 
territory that had called it forth;) but they have 
averted that war, I believe consistently with their 
true interests—consistently with perfect honor on the 
pert of the American government, and on the part 
of those who have at length closed, | trust, every 
eayse of differenes hetween the two countries 
(Loud cheers.) Sir, I may say, also, to the credit 
of the government of this country, that, so fee from 
being influenced in our views in regard to the termi- 
nation of these disputes about Oregon by the break- 
ing out of the war with Mexico, we distinctly inti- 
mated to Mr. Pakenham, that although unexpected 
events had occurred, it did not affect, in the slightest 


d i desire f . (Cheers. 
Fr. 3 roll cs iis 8 rita his govora- | the 


ment, being aware of the occurrence of these hoati- 


202,809 am gure thi: her 
credit of my noble friend 
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ies, having a discretiopary power in certain cases 
if he had thought this offer would have been likely 
to prolong negotiation, or diminish the chance of a 
successful issue, Jet wisely thought the occurrence 
of Mexican hostilities with the United States wes 
not one of the cases to which we had sverted, and, 
therefore, most wisely did he render this offer of 


peace to the United States on his own discretion, 


and the confidence of his 


overnment. Now let me 
‘to. i dae z . : 


> a 
i eji the 6 11 


eso hostilities between Mexico 


surrenderi af power at the feet A ef t thi 
ouse, I had the opportunity of givieg them the ofi- 


cial assurance that every of quarreh:with that 
great country on the ‘aide of the A tlant bien 


m lie duty impesedl - ppop me. 1 iryst:l have 
sald — which dan · by — lead to the re- 
currence o those . 1 have deprecated. 


Sir, I do not know that it is necessary that I oed 
make any other declarations than these | have made. 
I wish to draw no invidious contrast; I wish to nab 
no unseemly allusions; tut I cannot surrender power 
without making at least this observation—that I do 
hope, during the five years for which power bös been 
committed to our hands, neither the interests ner the 
honor of this country have been com isod. 
(Cheers.) I think I may say with truth thet; dur 
that period, the burden of taxation has bea egual- 
ised, and the pressure, which was unjust an@ severe, 
has been removed from many classes of her majes- 
ty’s subjects. (Cheers.) 1 think | may say with 
truth, that many restrictions upon commerce inju- 
riously affecting the trade of this country have been 
removed. (Cheers.) 1 think J may say that without 
at all interfering with legitimate speculation, with- 
out at all paralyzing or deranging the credit of the 
country, stability hae been given to the monetary 
system of this country~-(cheers)-—through the cor- 
dial support which again (without reference to pe 
distinctions) the measures I proposed with regard to 
the Bank of England, the joint stock banks, and the 
private banks of this country, received in the year 
1843. (Cheers.) Sir, I trust also that the stability 
of our Indian empire has not been weakened by the 
policy we have V that the 

lory and honor of the British arms, both by see and 
and, in every part of the world have been main- 
tained; not through our exertione, but through the 
devoted gallantry of the soldiers and sailors of this 
country. (Cheers.) Sir, although there have been 
considerable reductions, great reductions made in the 
5 burdens, yet I have the satisfaction of stating 

o the house, that the national defences of this cour- 
try have been impréved both by sea and land, and 
that the army and navy are io a most efficient state. 
J trust I may also congratulate the house, that nate 
withstanding the great reductions in the fiscal bur- 
dens of the country, our finances are in 9 prosperous 
aod buoyant state; and that, on the Sth of July next, 
the return which will be made to this house will be, 
that, notwithstanding the reduction of taxation, the 
increased consumption of articles of customs and 
excise and the general prosperity of the people have 
supplied the void which might other de taken 
place. (Cheers.) Sir, lastly, I think ï may uy, 
that without any harsh enforcement of the law, wi 
out any EN S Hoe of the meny of rt 
ject or the liberty of the press, pes ee 
ritain, there has been as much of oed sad 
submission to the law as there ever was at any period 
of our history. (Cheers.) Nay, | will say more: in 
consequence of the greater command of the necet- 
saries and minor luxuries of life, in g 
too, of confidence in the administratign of 4 
there has been more of contentment, , , e 
crimes, less necessity for the exercise Wg- juwe 
the repression of political outrage, than there over 
was at any antecedent period of this country... 
Referring to the most important measures & 
administration, Sir Robert Peel said . 
I said before, and I said truly, that in prepecing 
those measures [ had no wish to roh athers of the 
credit justly due to them. Now, I must say, with 
reference to ourselrea, neither of us is the party 
which is justly entitled ta the credit of them. 
( Cheers.) There has been a oumbination of parties, 
and that combination, and the influence of govera- 
ment, have led to their ultimate success; but the 
name which ought io be associated with the sup: 
goes of those measures, is the name of a man wha, 
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acting as I believe from pure and disinterested mo- 
tives, has, by untiring energy, by appeals to reason 
(loud cheers) enforced their necessity with an elo- 
uence the more to be admired because it was unaf- 
ected and unadorned (cheers;) the name which 
ought to be associated with the success of those mea- 
sures is the name of Richard Cobden. (Loud and 
protracted cheering.) Sir, I now close the address 
which it has been my duty to make to the house, 
thanking them sincerely for the favor with which 
they have listened to me in performing this last act 
of my official career. 
Within a few hours, peared that power which I 
have held for the period of five years will be surren; 
dered into the hands of another— without repining— 
I can say without complaint—with a more lively re- 
collection of the support and confidence I have re 
ceived than of the opposition which during a recent 
period I met with. (Cheers.) I shall leave office, I 
fear, with a name severely censured by many honor. 
able gentlemen, who, on public principle, deeply re- 
gret the severence of party ties—who deeply regret 
that severance, not.from any interested or personal 
motives, but because they believe fidelity to party 
engagements,—ihe existence and maintenance of a 


great party,—to constitute a powerful instrument of 


government; I shall surrender power severely cen- 
sured, I fear again, by many honorable gentlemen 
who, from no interested motive have adhered to the 
principle of protection as important to the welfare 
and interests of the country; Í shall leave a name 
execrated by every monopolist, (loud cheering from 
the opposition) who, from less honorable motives, 
maintains*protection for his own individual benefit, 
(continued cheering,) but it may be that I shall leave 
a name sometimes remembered with expressions of 
good will in those places which are the abode of 
men whose lot it is to labor, and to earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow—a name remem- 
bered with expressions of good will when they shall 
recreate their exhausted strength with abundant and 
untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer un- 
leavened by a sense of injustice. (Loud and vociſer- 
ous cheering, during which the right hon. baronet re- 
sumed his seat ) 
LORD PALMERSTON'S SPEECH. 
After Sir Robert Peel had delivered his farewell 


. speech, Lord Palmerston, the new secretary of for- 


eign affairs, rose in his seat, and, in reference to-the 
treaty, delivered himself in the following style: 

„ should have been sorry indeed to have allowed 
one of the latter topics of the right hon. baronet’s 
speech to pass unnoticed without an expression of 


_ cordial approbation on my part. The announcement 


he then made will be received with satisfaction, not 
only by all honorable members of this house, but 
even in the remotest corners of the empire. I refer 
to the announcement that those unfortunate differ- 
ences which have sprung up between this coun 

and the United States have been brought to an ami- 
eable adjustment. It would, indeed, be the greatest 
calamity that could befal the civilized world if two 


great nations, like England and the United States, 


should be at enmity with each olher—two nations 
Ane interests are identical, and whose people 
st l e relatioc of brotherf, I am, therefore, 
Bad to avail myself OF this opportunity of stating 
the degree of satisfaction I experienced when listen- 


ing to that portion of the right hon. baronet's speech 
which touched upon the Oregon question.” 


The London Times following this announcement 
of the conclusion of the Oregon treaty, contains the 
following remarks on the subject: 

Whatever may hereafter be said of the precise 
terms upon which the Oregon controversy has been 
settled, there can be but one feeling of satisfaction 
throughout the two great nations which are thus re- 


- stored to amity and peace at the termination of a dis- 


ute which had threatened to sacrifice some of the 
principal interests of the civilized world for the sake 
of one of the least important tracts upon the surface 
of the globe. If the question was to be decided, or 
even argued, as one of strict right, we have fre- 
quently repeated our strong conviction that in oppo- 
sition to the vast and exciusive claims put forward 
by Mr. Polk and the ultra-American party, the para- 
mount claims of Great Britain, resting upon discov- 
ery, occupation, and treaties, might be, and have ac- 
tually been, effectually advanced and maintained. 
But itewas equally clear, in a controversy which in- 
volyed so much obscurity and so direct a contradic- 
tion of title, supported by such slender politica) in- 


-tereats on either side, tbat the practical solution of 


the difficulty which should be most beneficial to both 

rties, least injurious to existing interests, and most 
consistent wilh the honor and character of civilized 
states, would be the best. As long ago as the 3d of 
January of this year, when the whole negotiation 
was suspended, and very serious and not unfounded 
apprehensions as to the result were entertained in 


every part of the world, we expressed a clear opin- 
ion to this effect, to which we now revert with a na- 
tural satisfaction in the accurate fulfilment of the 
views we then took. The maintenance of all exist- 
ing rights of property, which have been created un- 
der the treaties of 1790 and 1818; the use of the 
great water privilege of the Columbia; the posses- 
sion of the whole of Vancouver's Island, and of the 
harbor of St. Juan de Fuca, which is in reality the 
only safe port on the Oregon coast, were the condi- 
tions apon which we then contended that tbe 49th 
parallel might be adopted as the boundary; and it is 
precisely on those conditions that Mr. Pakenham's 
treaty has been negotiated. 

If we compare these terms with the W Seah 
and unmeasured language repeatedly used by Mr. 
Polk, and with “the assertion, in the most solemn 
form, of the title of the United States to the whole 
territory,“ contained in Mr. Buchanan’s despatch of 
the 30th of August of last year, we shall not be sur- 
prised that the entire credit of this pacific arrange- 
ment has been transferred from the cabinet of Mr. 
Polk to the senate of the United States. That bod 
has felt the responsibil.ty of ite executive office. It 
is Jess accessible to the influences of popular excite- 
ment and of personal ambition than any institution of 
the commonwealth; and, as it has more than once 
cone before, it has displayed a degree of statesman- 
like prudence and resolution sufficient to grasp the 
true interests of the country, and correet the aberra- 
tions of the nominal executive. In spite of the de- 
clamation of excited partisans, we have no doubt 
that the decision of the senate will prove highly po- 
pular in the United States. The people were anxious 
for means of escaping from the consequences of their 
own folly, and the Mexicsn war bad already given 
them some slight taste of burdens and embarrass- 
ments, which would lave been increased a hundred 
fold by a war with England. 

As far as the honor and interests of this country 
are concerned, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the stipulations of this treaty. The interests of 
the Hudson's Bay Company are fully protected du- 
ring the whole term of their charter, with an ar- 
rangement for indemnity and the purchase of their 
establishment situated south of the American fron- 
tier, upon the expiration of the rights they now hold 
under the British crown. When we have taken care 
that no British interest is sacrificed or impaired, and 
po British possession ceded without an adequate con- 
sideration, there is more of honor and true policy in 
a government which can afford to deal with ques- 


tions of this kind in a liberal and magnanimous spir- | M 


it, than in the higgling and grasping artifices which 
commonly overreach themselves, and sacrifice cha- 
racter, to gain what is of infinitely less value to na- 
tions. The district of Oregon contains a vast unin- 
habited and uncultivated territory, and two points of 
peculiar interest to maritime and trading nations,— 
the river Columbia and the Siraits of Fuca. The 
territory is not unequally divided, nor is it of much 
importance what the division of the soil is. Both of 
the other points we share equally with the United 
Siates, the navigation of the Columbia being perpe- 
tually, not temporarily, as has been erroneously as- 
serted by the American prints, secured to us; and 
the middle of the Straits of Fuca being the boundary 
line, to the south of Fort Langiey down to the ocean. 


In point of fact, therefore, no cession has been 
made of any portion of the Oregon territory which 
it was our interest or our duty to keep. The treaty 
is what every compromise must be, an arrangement 
by which each party submits to a certain amount of 
diminution in its claim for the sake of securing what 
it holds, and, above all, for the sake of preserving 
the sacred interests of peace. Upon that principle, 
and in that cause, if England bas made any sacri- 
fice, the world, which knows that she never was 
more able to exert all the forces of her wealth, her 
armies, and her fleets, will not admit that such a 
sacrifice is any disparagement to her fame and her 
power, but rather an additional proof of her sincere 
devotion to that pacific policy which she regards as 
more conducive to ber present and future greatness 
and prosperity than the numberless trophies of her 

t wars. The terms upon which this treaty has 
een negotiated and concluded are our own. They 
are the deliberate i of the British govern- 
ment; and it speaks well for the spirit of the Ameri- 
can government and the American senate, that no 
attempt was made to interpose any further delay in 
the settlement of this affair by endeavoring to obtain 
any further modification of them. The honest and 
straightforward character of the transection was ob- 
vions. England offered to terminate the diepute by 
a liberal compromise; the United States acceded to 
the offer, though it was below any proposal they had 


before entertained, witha promptitude which does G. W 


them honor, and pays the highest compliment to the 
government with which they were dealing. 
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It is needless to repeat what is self-evident, that if 
ever there was a moment in the history of the 
United States at which a hostile, or even an adverse 
power, might have pressed its claims, with the ut- 
most certainty of success, and availed itself of the 
Mexican war to plunge the Union into a most em- 
barrassing situation, this is that time. We have dis- 
dained to take. any advantage from this untoward 
concourse of events; and, ASAP as we regret the 
Mexican war, and the unjustifiable policy in which 
it originated, the misfortunes of Mexico have nothing 
in common with the 4 800 of England, and these 
events have not exercised the slightest influence on 
our pretensions. We trust that no part of the Ame- 
rican community will so egregiously misinterpret the 
conduct of the British government with reference to 
the Oregon territory, as to suppose, that in our solie 
citude to remove that stumbling block, we are dis- 
posed to overlook or connive at the excesses of an 
aggressive and rapacious policy. The operations of 
the American forces in the Gulf of Mexico and on 
the Pacific, but more especially upon the latter sta- 
tion, will be watched with vigilance by this country. 
The rights of war have their limits, especially when 
they involve consequences of the deepest importance 
to all neutral maritime nations; and after the signal 
proofs England has given of her desire to avoid a 
rupture with the United States, for any unworth 
cause, we trust that no act of violence, and no fres 
schemes of aggrandisement at the expense of an 
N eales; e der ig the good understand- 

now happily resto tween the two test 
kindred nations of the earth. oe 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
On the 7th July, under the act supplemental to an act 
ented an act providing for the existing war between 
18 5 States and Mexico, approved June 18th, 


To be Surgeons. Wm. Trevitt, of Ohio; Benjamin 
Stone, of Ohio; Edward B. Price, of Illinois; 
Mahan, of Illinois; Robert F. Richardson, of Illinois; 
Wm. M. Quinn, of Illinois; Seymour Halsey, of Mis- 
sissinpi: Paul F. Erie, of Georgia. 

To be Assistant Surgeons. Robert McNeal, of Ohio; 
P. H. Mulvaney, of Ohio; Wm. B Herrick, of Illinois; 
Daniel Turney, of Illinois; Washington J. Gibbs, of Il- 
linois; Henry Bragg, of Illinois; Joho Thompson, of 
ississippi. 


pi 
On the 14th July, 1846, under the act approved June 


18th, 1846. 

be eons. Alexander Hensley, of Kentucky; 
Thomas L. Cald well, of Kentucky; Robert P. Hunt, of 
Kentucky; Caleb V. Jonce, of Indiana; Daniel S. Lane, 
of Indiana; Jacob 3. Athore, of Indiana; E. K. Cham- 
1 Ohio. aus 

0 Ssistant geons. Alexander Blanson, o 
Kanicky John J. Matthews, of Kentucky; James B 
Israel, o Kentucky; Wm. Fisdick, of Indiana; John 
F. Walker, of Indiana; John G. Dunn, of Indiana; A, 
E. 1 of Ohio; J. J. B. Hoxey, of Georgia. 

Jesse B. Clements, marshal of the United Siates for 
the middle district of Tennessee, to take effect from 6th 
of August, vice Benjamin H. Sheppard, whose commis- 
sion then expires. l 

Daniel Vaughan, to be naval officer for the district of 
of Foru tont; New Hampshire, vice John McClintock 
removed. 

Hezekiah Willard, collector of customs for the district 
of Providence, Rhode Island, vice Thos. F. Carpen 
who declines the appointment. Ry 

Dt 1 JOURNAL. 

iplomatic terms e Tribune saye—“We natice 
that all the officials, in speaking of the Mexican war, 
contend that it is to be carried on to ‘canquer peace’ 
with Mexico. Why not “own the corn,’, and say, to 
Ponder a piece of Mexico.” 

„The venerable Pickle Pickleby gay! Read your 
bible Jabez, study the laws of Moses, and don't repeal 
any of em mind the ten commandments tu, and the 
‘leventh likewise, and don't sell the birthright of the Yan» 
Ee nation & 1 mess of potash; and the day may kum 
when you will be a minieter of a penitentiary or a secre» 
tary of negation?” St. Loui: Reveille, ne 

he president be fecognised 1 Mlb Kuht- 
mann, as Consul of Hanover, of Charleston, 
iu the state.of South Carolina. . 

J of Neat JOURNAL, 

Board s assembled at the ci 
Washington, on the @fst inst., conformably to oes 
from the navy department. The following members 
atenden ee oe Char Tami. Jacob 

n ha. rris, L. Warn n Downes, 
Jesse Wilkinson, Thos, ap, C. Jones, Win, B. Shubrick. 
Chas, W. Morgan, 8 Kearney, F. A. Parker, 
Daniel Turner, M. C. Perry, Joseph Smith; Captains 

. Storer, Isaac McKeever, Charles 8. McCauley, 
E. A. F. Lavelleue, 8. H. Stringham, Isaac Mayo, Sa- 
myel L. Breese. É 


ames ` 
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j after mentioning the at- rials against a repeal of the tariff. A keen discussion 
adana pe pe, e named. adde. has occurred as 10 che disposition of a number of additional 
been reported, and generally believed, that the object for memorials from the “democrats” of Pennsylvania, 
which his Board has been convened is to deliberate a against a repeal of the tariff, presented by Mr. Caux- 

ack id capturing. by a naval | Row. ; 
Gch ike „ J nan de Ulloa. We Mr. Sevixn said there was a sort of panic here every 
underatand however, that that subject has not, but morning about the tariff, a sort of funeral dirge of those 
other matters have been brought before this soak du- Penner at taking away the bounty we have allowed 
i ith t. Nor, from what we | them. o 
hear, 9 9 hae it will be.” aR l Mr. Srrienr moved to lay the petitions un the table, — 

This takes us all aback. Even conjecture is at fault. | lost, ayes 21, nays 35. 

The “Union” of the 22d, says, all the officers sum-| Further debate ensued. ; , 
moned by the secretary of the navy to attend the board Mr. McDurriz renewed the motion to lay the memo- 
on the occasion, were in attendance on the 2st, except | rials on the table. The vote stood, ayes 25, nays 26,— 
Captain Lavellette, who is supposed to be on bis way ie aro voting with the frends of the tariff of 
from i board. The iwenty officers : 0 a 
he ie a ag fall entire waited upon the resident: The report of the committee on printing was taken 
at his mansion, on Tuesday. The Union ako says— | up, and disagreed to, —ayes 25, nays 25,—the vice pre- 
“The rumor which connects them with the castle of San | sident voting against the report, decided the question.— 
Juan d'Ulloa, or any thing else connected with Mexican | The memorials were then ordered to be printed. 
hostilities, is pure fiction.” The debate on the tariff bill wae then resumed. 

Gulf squadron. There were off Vera Cruz when the Writing in reference to a compromise bill, the Wash 
British eee left 5 ah io ay 7 95 ington correspondent of the Balumore American, on the 
frigates 50 guns, os bs 10 guns: | 224 says: The compromise measure before congress, 
corvette John Adams 20 guns; brig rig te Cac , | OF rather before the members of congress, for it has not 
steamers ga 8 guns. Princeton nor U. 8 als yet been submitted, is now the subject of general inves- 
Simmoos of the . Scant Bas r O. S. ves- | tigation and inquiry. The gentlemen who submitted it 
wT he Bauch wee e of the sen mer i e Wenn be d New hee e 
The Vesavius it ia sai 5 To Tampico to tak, | They represent, it is said, all the great branches of bu- 


4 : ; siness Interested in the question, and it je further said 
on board specie which the U. S. brig ae man 1 e that they can bear the reduced protection, if the govern- 
ading there, had refused to permit the British mail steam- ment is willing to reduce the revenue. One fourth of 
ers to receive. The captain of the steamer is represent 

ed as avowing on mennan to demand an ezplanation 

tain of the St. Mary's. ‘ 

Oe a of Alvarado is blockaded. The Mexicans 
have all kinds of etories in relation to the attack of the 
St. Marys upon Tampico. They have also a rumor 
that Commodore Conner was to attack the castle off Vera ter for the manufacturers of the country and the govern. 
Cruz, &c., on the 10th of July. i B 8 ment than the injurious law proposed by Mr. McKay. 
The British sloop-of-war Rose arrived at Perie Flirt The framers of this new measure aré men deeply inter- 
tiago on the 9th inst. Tampico, and the U. S. schr. Flirt ested in the result, and their business will be seriously 
arrived there on the 11th from the same port. influenced by the bill which has passed the house.— 
es They are most earnest in favor of 4 measure which wil! 

THE TARIFF. save them from ruin. Members of congress must be 

— | callous to every principle of justice, to every feeling of 
There has seldom been a møre eventful question humanity, and lost to all patriotism and a sense of per- 
pending before the United States senate, than the One | sonal shame if they can consent to destroy a measure so 
which has this week principally occupied their attention, important as the law of 1842, without instituting some 
and which is known to very equally divide that body. — measure in its place that shall at least have come regard 
The casting vote of the vice president, it is supposed, | for the true interests of the county Mr. McKay's bill 
may be required to decide whether or not the tariff of | is fruittul of mischief and mischief only. Congress 
1842 shall be abandoned, and a tariff substituted more however may prefer this to any half way policy or any- 
in accordance with the wishes of the British govern- thing they believe to be of that character.” 
ment, the British merchants, the British capitalists, and ° Z 
the British manufacturers, all of whom are known to be TRE powestic roLicy of France is somewhat in con- 
actively engaged through their agents, to effect a change | trası with that which is about to become our own. We 


80 vital to them and go fatal to our manufacturing, and shall make no sacrifices to England,” says M. Guizot; 


through them to all the other interests of our country, as | “our maxim,” he continues, “is our own industry, our 
we most religiously believe. 


trade, first and above all. Thi ” 
The question at issue, has been before the pople of een This must be our rule 


this country so long, dnd the merits of each side have Democratic Tartrr MIV. We learn from th 
been so fully discussed, that it seems as if enough had Philadelphia Inquirer that the Democrate of the city and 
been eaid, and that the time had arrived for a decision county of Philadelphia, who are opposed to a change in 
of the question: And so we should say, as far as re- tne existing tariff, assembled in great force at the Chinese 
spects the principle in question,—that of our govern- useum, on Saturday evening last. Thousands were 
ment 5 the policy of PROTECTING our Own | in attendance, and the Proceedings throughout were per- 
manufactures and manufacturers. Upon that point, ſecily harmonious. The Hon. Carvin BLYTHE was call- 
certainly, the two great political par ties are fairly at is- ed upon to preside, and was assisted by a number of vice 
sue; and whether the fiat of the altimore convention, | presidents, selected from the first, second, third, and 
now recognized, it seems, as of the highest author iy in fourih congressional districts. 


j The 0 of the meeting were explained in a brief 


glasa blower, and a host of other occupations too tedious 
to enumerate, down to the children in the factories, and 
even to the unprotected and most generally widowed or 
oarentless seamstress, who labors incessantly for a pit. 
tance that is now scarcely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together—nor does it stop here in its course of de- 
vastation. The thousands and tens of thousands of our 
industrious fellow citizens engaged in our coal mines, 
our furnaces, forges, rolling miils, foundries, machine 
shope, &c., as weil as the immense body of other per. 
sons engaged in gel ty our coal, iron, and other 
productions, will he materia ly injured, thrown out of 
employment, and thue the ruin will extend until it reach- 
es all classes and conditions of our citizens, (except pro- 
bably the office holders) and over whelm us in wretched- 
ness and destitution. 
solved, That no country can be prosperous or ha 

that has not. every branch of society fully engaged in 
some useful occupation—and in proportion as we send 
abroad to foreign countries for foreign manufactures we 
injure our own factories—detract from the industry of 
our own looms, and impoverish the country. 

Resolved, That by passing the tariff bill of Mr. McKay 
our factories will be stopped, our iron works closed, aud 
the exporting our coal to cities on the sea-board greatly 
reduced if not absolutely suspended. 

The Inquirer adds: The meeting was addressed in 
the course of the evening. ably and eloquently, by the 
Hon. J. B, Sutherland and W. A. Kinsloe, — 
The demonstration was certainly an imposing one; but 
as the movement was exclusively locofoco, we have not 
deemed it necessary to enter more into the details.“ 


the duties above 30 per cent. they propose to take off. 
“The government: will largely reduce its own reve 
nues by this measure, but the reduction will be small 
compared with Mr. McKay’s bill, which the more that 
its details are studied the more odious is it made to ap- 
pear. The compromise is certainly a hundred fold bet- 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
— 


There are sufficient evidences that the administration 
are exerting their utmost energies for carrying on the 
war against Mexico in every irection, with a view to 
insure its termination as speedily as it can be effected. 

he expedition against Santa e, under Col. Kearney, 
has started from Fort Leavenworth, and are, by this 
date, far upon their route. That against Northern Ca- 
lifornia under Gen. Wool, is also concentrating as the 
several detachments wend their way to the west. The 
light and flat bottom boats to enable Gen. Taylor to 
ascend the Rio del Norte, are at length reaching him, 
and the wagons and teams to enable him to move from 
the river towards the interior of Mexico, will no doubt 
soon be on. 

In the meantime, the Mexican ports on the gulf are 
strictly blockaded by the American squadron. Tampi- 
co has been attacked. Nothing enters Vera Cruz with- 
out being overhauled by our vessels, which keep just 
out of gun shot from the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa.— 
That government determined that an attack should be 
made upon the casile, we have no doubt. It was found 
to be too forsnidable for our present squadron in the gulf 
to attempt it. We judge from the active preparations 
which are said to be now making at the several navy 
yarde for fitting out all the heavy line of battle ships, 
that the navy officers which have been summoned to 
Washington and are now in seseion there, are occupied 
in discussing what forces are required, and what dis- 
position shall be made of the forces that can be oom - 
manded for the purpose of reducing the castle. 

squadron in the Pacific have no doubt, by this 
time, taken possession of some of the principal Mexican 
ports on that ocean. . 

The expedition fiuing out at New York under Col. 
Stevenson, designed to reach the coast of California by 
the way of Cape Horn, will be on their yagage in the 
course of a few days, with a force which the, Mexicans 
will be unprepared to resist in that direction: E 

bus is Mexico already invested in almost every as- 
sailable direction. 

Meantime, Yucatan, her most valuable southern pro- 
vince, has declared independence, and is exempted 
from American assault. 

Reports from Cuba, state that Santa Anna and Al- 
monte were to embark from thence in the English mail 
steamer of the 10th inst. for Vera Cruz, with the inten- 
tion of attempting another revolution in Mexico. Whe- 
ther Com. Conner will permit those Mexicans to enter 
Mexico, ia the question. It is confidently asserted that 


this country, is to be carried out to this extent, is on the 
eve of being ascertained. The speech of Mr. Lewis, and forcible manner by the chairman, when a commit- 
in the United States senate, which will be found in this | tee, consisting of Mesars. Whitaker, Kinsloe, Rice, 
number, it is supposed will be the only one that will be Rhodes, and Potts were appointed to drafta seriss of re. 
delivered on the bill, on that side of the question, the | solutione. These were soon reported through the chair. 
party in pawer having concluded to make no replies io man, W. A. Kinsloe, Esq., and unanimously adopted. 
the argumente of senators that oppose the bill. There We give a few of the most prominent; 
are arguments, however, introduced during debates up- Resolved, That the democratic friends of the tariff, of 
on other questions, which we ive abstracts of also in | the city and county of Philadelphia make to the senate 
this number, in which the subject is incidentally intro. of the United States their solemn protest against the 
uced. . ar McKay bill, which has recently passed the house of re- 
The opposition mem era have had something in the prese ntatives, and which is now before the senate. 
forin of a compromise of the tariff bill, under advisement; olped. That this meeting looks with amazement 


and if there were ahy hopes of its success held out from upon the folly of this second attempt to inflict a system | Santa Anna goes home with the avowe design of de- 


members who are known to be averse to much that is of low duties upon our country, when we remember fending Mexico from the invasion of the United States 
included in the new tariff bill, they would move it as a that under the 20 per cent. duty we were unable tu meet forces, and expects the revolution to turn upon his ad- 
substitute; but unless there is some promise of its suc-| the annual expenses of government hy about 86,000 000 


mitted energy and capacity for meeting emergencies — 
cess, they will probably refrain from a fruitless effort 10 per annum; while under the Present tariff we have not | Almonte we all know, is the inveterate opponent of the 
modify, either by that, or any motion to amend the bill only been able to defray the expenses of government, | United States’ measurcs against Mexico. Already the 
which has been passed by the house. f but have in addition paid off about $10,000,000 of na- | western provinces of Mexico have pronounced against 
But although t principal question, that of protection, tional debt. Even the nglish themselves have acknow. Paredes and in favor of Santa Anna. 
has been so thoroughly discussed, the details of the new ledged the policy of our having a judicious tariff, which | Whether Paredes bas ventured to leave the capital, 
tariff bill certainly have not been sufficiently discussed, is rendered palpable from the fact that when we had a | with a view of taking command of the army opposed to 
the, member of coe well understood, either by | tariff of 20 per cent nor a dollar could be borrowed af | Gen. Taylor, is doubtful. He could hardly do so. with, 
the members of congress, now about % Pass upor: themeven at 6 per cent. interest; while under the tariff any hope of retaining the supremacy. The mament be 
them in grose, nor by the people of this 1 In of 42, they have heen begging us ta accept their money | leads his army and adherents out of the vicinity of the 
making so radical an alteration in tho entire policy of at 4 per cent. i 


zr; cily of Mexico, some one will step in and su ercede hima 
the country as the bill is calculated to effect, it is to be Resulved, That we protest against the present tariff hoes , ne p p 5 


bill before the senate, because it assails every species of _From the provinces further north, we have indica tions 
industry in the country, and bases its alleged advantages | of an*attempt to separate, from Mexico altogether, aud 
on the increased amount of foreign manufactured articles | erect a republic of their own,—that is, taking a lesson 
that it is supposed it will bring into this country—which from tho recent history of Texas, partizans are collea- 
increased importation can have no other effect than to guing with a view o treading in her ſootste pa. a is 
send our money abroad, instead of purchasing at home quite possible that Col. Kearney and Gen. Wool wil on 
from our own working people. The McKay bill strikes arrival at their destinations, find the country under the 
directly at the prosperity Of the tailor—the ehoemaker flag of the “republic of California.” There are Ame- 
the paper maker—the book binder—the ship carpenter— | ricans (including Mormone) enough on the road to sete 
the weaver—the spinner—the printers of cctton—the tle all disputes. Upon the whole, Mexico is certainly at 
hatter—the black and whiteamiths- -the machinist(—the this moment rather in a predicament. 


uieted and sett 
for renewed political strife. 


hursday, the printing committes of the senate, 
reported against printing any of the petitions or memo- 


— — 
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It is now pretty obvious that neither England or 
France will ad venture a quarrel with the United States 
in behalf of Mexico. li is quite likely indeed, from 


„hat appears in the British journals, that the capitalists 


who are interested in Mexican stocks and Mexican 
mines, rather incline to the notion, that their best chance 
tor obtaining their interest, or for increasing the value of 
their investments, is to allow the United States to be- 
come proprietors of the provinces for the sake of insur- 
ing the existence of a government, and of the safety of 
property, neither Of which at present exists, nor seems 
airly to be promised under Mexican tule. 

Some enquiries have been made at home meantime, 

“as to the ultimate views of our administration, as to the 
conquest of Mexico, as to the acquisition of how much 
more territory south, and where the boundaries of the 

nion are to be staked down next, after anshipping 
them from the Del Norte. The Nueces as a boundary, 
is already forgotten. 

The English steamer Clyde, arrived at Havana on the 
6th inst. from Tampico, Vera Cruz, with dates from 
Tampico to 2d July, Vera Cruz to 22d, and Mexico city 
to the 19ıh June. Dates direct from Vera Cruz via Ha- 
vana, are to the 30th June, and from Mexico to the 28th, 
at which time congress was gull in session, and delibe- 
rating on a declaration of war. 

Son brigade of the army of reserve had marched to 

e aid of the army of the north. The remaining body 
of reserve would remain in the capital till the arrival of 
Gen. Bravo, so that the forces previously announced as 
having collected at Monterey, have been very much 
overrated. From the Castle of Perote, a large number 
of mounted guns and ammunition, had been sent to the 
defenco of the city of Mexico. 

Paredes had ordered the formation of a battalion of 
militia to be organized, and two squadrons of cavalry 
in the city of Mexico—and every effort is making to in- 
crease the ranks of the army. 

We have had from various directions, assertions that 
Santa Anna and Almonte were to leave Havana for 
Vera Cruz,—first it was said they were to leave on the 
6th, then on the 10th, and now we have it postpuned to 
the 12th. The revolution in favor ot Santa Anna has 
extended to all the cities from Acapulco to Mazatlan, 
embracing the departments on the Pacific, which ure 
now in arms ogainst Paredes, with the exception ol 
Osjaca and La Puebla, two southern departments which 
remain neutral. 

Santa Anna has written a letter of condolence to Gen. 
Vega and his fellow „ which is copied in the 
Vera Cruz papers. It breathos no friendly sentiment 
towards the United States. 

Vera Cruz itself has been almost evacuated, the mer- 
chants retiring to Jalapa and Orizaba, with their pro- 


perty. 
: Two Mexican steamers were at Havana on the 5th 
inst., with no one on board but ship-keepers. 


THE RIO GRANDE. 

_ There has been a succession of gales at Brazoe, and 

in the gulf. —many vessels wrecked. 

The steamer Potomac, was wrecked about six miles 
from the pasa oí St. Louie. She had on board Captain 
Lumesdon's junior company,—all saved,—stcamer a to- 
tal loss; cargo damaged. 

i schr. Lavina, wrecked, —her crew saved by the 
irt. 
At 3d. The revenue cutters Woodbury, Forward, 

and Van Buren, with a large fleet of merchantmen were 

outside the bar at Brazos, waiting to be taken in. 

Walker, the distinguished Texan ranger, is said to 
have declined the captaincy of the U. 8. moanted rifle- 
men, to which he had been appointed. 

July 26th. An afirny between two Texan mounted 
men, in camp, resulted in the death of one of them nam- 
ed Walker. 

Lieut. Kingsbury and Dr. Russell, of the army, arriv- 
ed at New Orleans on the 3d inst. in the Galveston. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

The “Union,” of the 17th, has an article written 
for the purpose of proving that there has been no 
fault in the department in relation to furnishing the 
army on the frontier with requisite material for 
transportation. Certain it is, as the article says, 
„Some complaints have been made.” The editor of 
the Union “undertakes to say that there is no founda- 
tion“ for these complaints, having called at the 
quartérmaster’s office that day to enquire, and be- 
come fully satisfied, by personal examination. 

The editor of the Union says— We shall not 
enumerate all the various sources of supply,“ but 
‘among the lettere which he has received is one from 
Col. Thomas F. Hunt, from New Orleans, July 4.— 
He “reports that he had purchased steamers Undine, 
for $13,000; Troy, 86,000; J. E. Roberts, $9,000, the 
13th June; the Brownville, for $9,000, the 15th June; 
steam schooner James Cage, for $18,000, on the 19th; 


. Hatchee Eagle, the Ist July, for $5,000. All have 


been despatched to the Rio Grande except the last 
—she detained for repairs deemed necessary. Undme 
and James Cage have been coppered and otherwise 
repaired. The Cage is a good seaboat, and suited 
for lightering vessels at sea, &c. The Undine sent 
temporarily to La Baca. Has chartered steamers 
Big Hatchee, the Warren, the Exchange, and the 
W. A. Mercer, which have also departed for Brazos 
Santiago.” : 


appointed by General Taylor to purchase or charter 

boats, dated July 2, 1846, at Pittsburg: 

“Advises he had purchased five light draught 
steamers for the Rio Grande, as follows: Whiteville, 
the Corvette, and Ready, Colonel Cross, and the 
Major Brown—total cost $60,000. These are all 
splendid boats of their class.” 

Extract of a letter to Gen. Jesup. 
Galveston, June 29, 1846. 

Generat: I left New Orleans in the Alabama the 
evening of the 19tb; she had supplies for Robin's 
Ferry. These were landed at Galveston, and trans- 
. at once provided ſor them up the LL 

ortunately the waters are high, and it is probable 
thev will get up. The price of freight was high, 
but the best bargain the means of the place admitted 
was made by Lieut. Kingsbury, with my approba- 
tion. No lime was to be lost. A few days later, and 
the river would have been.impracticable.” 

We anchored off Brazos the evening of the 24th; 


wind was strong the next morning, and the sea bigh, 


still the Monmouth came outtous. But she could 
receive only the mail, which was transferred with 
much difficulty and some peril. Towards night our 
anchor gave way, and we stood off. The next morn- 
ing early we were back again, but the sea was high- 
er than ever. The day before about twenty sail 
were at anchor outside, (a large number within, 
where the Harney was sunk.) They bad all stood 
off, excepting two square-rigged, having volunteers 
on board, which had left New Orleans two days be- 
fore us. The wind continuing violent until tbe eve- 
ning of the 27th, we came in here to recruit our 
waler, the volunteers, (about 300) with more than 
fiſiy passengers, having reduced our supply too low. 
Some of the companies had also got out of provi- 
sions. We hope to start again to-morrow evening 
with better luck. The Alabama is a first rate boat. 
None other could have stood the gales she has out- 
lived. This month has been unasually siormy it is 
said. 

Very respectfully, I am, general, your obedient 
servant, HENRY WHITING. 

General Tuos. S. Ixsur, | l 

Quartermaster General, U. S. Army, 
2 Washington city, D. C. 

The above are the exhibits of the Union, in proof 
that no fault is attributable to the department, at 
Wasbington, if the army under General Taylor is 
unable to move for want of material for transporta- 
tion. 

General Taylor defeated the Mexican army on the 
9th of May. Upwards of two months have elapsed, 
and his army is not yet provided with the means of 
moving to dislodge (bem from tbe first position they 
took up after their defeat. The officer despatched 
by General Taylor reports to him on the 2d July, 
that he has just thea purchased at Pittsburg five light 
draught steamboats, &o. 


ROUTE FROM MATAMOROS TO THE INTERIOR OF 
MEXICO. 

A letter from F. M. Dimond, U. 8. Consul at 
Vera Cruz, dated Washington, 13th July, 1846, fur- 
nishes an extract from a communication of G. T. 
Pell, of New York, giving memorandæ from bis 
note book, kept during a journey from Zacatecas, 
one of the principal mining districts of Mexico, to 
Matamoros, by way of Saltillo and Monterey, with a 
wagon heavily Jaden with specie, seven mules in har- 
ness, and abundant relays. They travelled from 
eight to fourteen leagues per day. A Spanish league 
is 2 miles. He represents the road as presenting no 
serious difficulties for wagons or heavy artillery.— 
His distances are 


Leagues. 
Matamoros to Guadalupe (village) 3 
Guadalupe to EI Rancho Nuevo 12 


EI Rancho Nuevo to Reinoza (town) 9 
Reinoza to Los Puertecitos (rancho) 14 
Camargo lies four leagues from this last rancho, 
but the nearest road turns off here entering 
the road from Camargo at the rancho of Los 
Calabezas, gaining about 4 leagues 
Los Puertecitos to Trancas, by the nearest 


road 8 
Las Trancas to Las Aldamas (rancho) 11 
Las Aldamas to La Manteca (rancho) 8 
La Manteca to El Capudero (rancho) 12 
El Capudero to Caideretro (town) {2 
Caideretro to Montercy 10 
Monterey to La Rinconada (bacienda) 10 


La Rinconada Saltillo 12 


- 121 
The Spanish league, about 2) miles, makes the dis- 

tance 302 miles. 
From Matamoros to Monterey 247 
From Camargo to Monterey 120% 


——— 


Extract of a letter from Capt. John Sanders, the officer 
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“The distance through the Canads, or mountain 
defile, from Monterey to the nearest outskirts of the 
plain above, is fourteen leagues. On the fartber side 
of this plain, upon the declivity of a hill, stands the 
city of Saltillo. Within the pass the mountains at 
times approach rather near, at others recede perhaps 
a mile and a half from the road, which winds over 
bold hills. Towards Monterey the mountains ap- 


proach more closely, and a stream issues from the 


gorge which irrigates the beautiful gardens of the 
wealther inhabitants, running off below the town, 
where it is drawn to fertilize the little patches of the 
Indians flowing round and about their mud or bam- 
boo huts, watering the banana, the orange, the pome- 
granate, the aguacate, chirimoya, and other fruits 
and vegetables of the tropics, which these poor peo- 
ple carry for sale on donkies to Saltillo, which, bo - 
ing situated on the lofty plains of the table land, 
only produces the fruits of the north—the apple, 
pear. quince, and apricot—with their corresponding 


lested; for neither to them, nor to large clas<es 
grades above (hem, are to be attributed the mal- 
administration of a government in which, being real - 
ly a military des 
than the serfs of Russia. 

I am certainly not a little surprised at so great a 
stress being laid upon the difficulties for troops on a 
march through Mexico in the rainy eeason. An erro» 


vegetables. I trust these poor people will pot be mo- 


~ 


lism, they have no more share 


neous idea has crept into the public mind that during | 


this period rain falls almost constantly, rendering 
the roads deep and impassable. The rainy season 
commences in June, with showers at long intervale, 
and does not fairly set in until the middle and somo- 
times the latter part of July, varying from one year 
to another in the quantity which falls as much as 
happens with us from summer to summer. I have 
even known a year in which there was not sufficient 
rain to produce the slightest sprig of graes, causing 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of animals on the 
great haciendas in rearing them. When tbe rains are 
most copious, they do not 
1 o’oloc 


- 


lly begia until 12 or . 
dark clouds rising rapidly over the hea- 


vens, giving sudden and plentiful showers, in most 


Instances passing away early, and leaving a bright 


sunset and a ſine morning. 


On two ocessions l performed a journey of near 


400 leagues over the great mountain ranges of the 
Cordillera, through which flow many considerable 
streams, to Culiacan, near the Pacifie, during un- 
usually wet seasons, without having in a single in- 
stance been caught in the rain. It was accomplish- 
ed by rising before day light, end arriving at the 


e piace for the night before the rain began to. 


fall. ater, at other times, very searce in certain 
localities, wae ſound every where, good pasture 
abounded, and the sir was cool; tbe great heat al- 
ways abating when the periodical rains set in. 
There was exemption, too, from dust; nor did I 


find, except ia rare instances, that the roads were. 


heavy. 

{ can easily understand how gentlemen acquainted 
mostly with the neighborheod of the city of Mexico, 
and the great road from thence.to Guanajuato, 
through what 1s called the bajio, should fall into this 
mistake. No inconsiderable portion of the valley of 
Mexico may be considered a lake imperfectly drain- 
ed, since, at a foot or two beneath the surface, water 
is encountered af all seasons. The valley of the bajio 
is pretty much of the same nature; so that in both 
instances the water accumulates upon the surface du- 
ring the rains, and renders the roads tbrough these 
districts at Limes almost impassable swamps or lakes. 
But ] have seen nothing like this elsewhere. From 
Camargo to Monterey, although there are intervals 
of level ground, yet for the most part the road rune 
over easy hills, and 1 cannot believe an army would 
meet with any obstacie of e only dif- 
ficulty being the passage of the river San Juan, 
which is but u small stream, and can oppose nothing 
iosarmountadie if the troops carry any provision for 
such an emergency. If the rains do not prove very 
heavy, it will be found fordable, as 1 passed it with- 
out detention with a loaded wagon.” 


VOLUNTEERS. 


Want or piscipLing.—The public journals from 
the vicinity or routes taken by the volunteers, bring 
to us, we are sorry to say, innumerable proofs of the 
lack of discipline and the prevalence not only of in- 
subordination, but also of disgraceful rowdyism, 
amongst the volunteers. That graceless and lawless 
spirits, being the moet difficult to control, join the 
ranks and carry with them their lawless propensities, 
is a matter of course. Jt is almost impossible to 
prevent the occurrence of such incidents, where 
such men most do congregate," as are referred to 
io numerous paragraphs like the following: 

ington.— We are glad to learn thero is 
a prospect of one or two regiments of the volunteers 
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tting off this week. The sooner they are removed 

o better. A state of things has existed at the camp 
for the last few days which is highly disgraceful to 
all concerned. On Sunday a spirit of insubordination 
(aided by the spirit of alcohol) existed which no 
friend of law and order desires to be repeated. The 
troops had been paid during the morning, two 
months’ wages in advance, and there appeared to 
be no lack of means about the camp whereby they 
could spead their money. [Cin. Atlas. 


We are sorry to note a riotous and rowdy disposi- 
lion manifested by the citizen soldiery volunteered 
into service. The corps at Louisville have had sev- 
eral rows of disgraceful character, in which knives, 
pistols, and other southern chivalries were put in re- 
quisition. Mr. Marshall, late a M. C. came very 
near loosing his life in attempting to prevent one of 
these outrages upon the citizens. [Ex. paper. 


The Louisville Journal of June 29 ssys—“‘There 
was another disgraceful row between some of the 
volunteers and oitizens about dusk last evening, on 
Green street. We learn that a man named Davis 
was so seriously beaten by the volunteers that his 
life is despaired of. The police were promptly on 
the spot, and the citizens gathered in large numbers, 
highly incensed at the volunteers. Pierce Butler, 
esq., and Colonel McKee addressed the crowd, after 
which they dispersed. One of the volunteers, the 
principal actor in the scene, was put io jail.” 


PenwsYLvaNnia vOLUNTEERS.—Adj. Gen. Petrikin, 
of the state of Pennsylvania, in a communication to 
the Pennsylvanian says that “the whole number of 
companies tendering exactly, according to the regu- 
lations of the president of the United States, as 
transmitted by the secretary of war to Gov. Shunk, 
is 82, giving an aggregate of 6,437 officers and men, 
or 1,717 more than required to fill up-the regiments. 
To this add the two Fayette county battalions, (1,- 
000,) and the aggregate is increased to 2,717, about 
500 more than the gallant Taylor achieved his bril- 
lient victories with. The number of informal offi- 
cers would swell the aggregate to, I think, some 10 
or 12,000. The offers received and filled, have all 
been made in good faith and calm deliberation. The 
officers and men, composing the companies, have had 
full time to reflect, and did not act from feverish im- 
pulse, or under the influence of a fit, or fils, of pe- 
triotic delirium. They have been governed by cool, 
calm, deliberate, and exalted patriotism, and, if 
called into actual service, who doubts but they will 
exalt the glory and honor of the country in their 
most devoted love?” 

Philadelphia city and county furnish 27 comps- 
nies, numbering all told officers and men, 2,284, or 
within 96 of three regiments, but wanting 3 compa- 
nies to complete 3 regiments,—-10 companies form- 
ing a regiment. This day, July ilth, closes the re- 
ceipt of tenders of services. I know of three more 
companies, whose muster rolls have been placed in 
the hands of the proper officers, but have not yet 
reached the adjutant generals office, at this place. 


Laler.—The N general of the Pennsylvania 
militia states, officially, that, instead of six regi- 
ments, ninety full companies, a number sufficient to 
constitute nine regiments regularly organized in ac- 
cordance with the regulations adopted by the presi- 
dent, hare tendered their services as volunteers for 
Mexico.” This fact has been communicated to the 

ident, further orders from whom are awaited by 


Gov. Shunk. 


Onto VoLUNTEERS.-—The 3d regiment of volunteers 
from Obio reached N. Orleans on the Oth inst. 
un BALTIMORE voLUNTEERS.— Deaths.—Robert 
Bescham, a private in op Piper’s company, died 
on the e to Braseos; Richard Belt, a private of 
Capt. Kenly’s company, was drowned on the pas- 
; —— Cole, a private of Capt. Stewarts compa- 
ny, was sun struck on the passage, and as the ship 
came to anchor. They were all buried with milita- 


ry honors. 


oD 


VOLUNTEER BRIGADIER GENERALS. 


Baicapuzr cen. THomas MARSHALL, recently ap- 
pointed to command the Kentucky volunteers, is not 
Thomas F. Marshall, late a member of congress. A 


Kentucky peper says: 

si Gen. Marshall.—Thomas Marshall, of Lewis co., 
Ky., lately appointed brigadier general of the U. S. 
volunteers, Was a volunteer in a company raised in 
Mason county. He did not succeed in being elected 
captain, end was chosen lieutenant, that being in the 
opina o his fellow volunteers, as bigh as he ought 
fo be. This company, we understand, was not re- 
ceived, and a regiment} was formed of that and other 


companies in like situation, and he was chosen to 
command a battalion. Col. Clarkson and himeelf 
were despatched to Washington to induce the presi- 
dent to accept the regiment. The president receiv- 
ed them kindly, and with fair words at tbe White 
house, but the troops were not received into Ihe service. 
Clarkson returned bome, leaving Marshall behind.— 
He secured a brigadier's commission for himself. 
We understand that Colonel Clarkson has since been 
appointed paymaster general, but whether through 
the instrumentality of Marshall or not, we know 
not.“ 


Baicapizr cen. HWamer.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
says: The appointment of Tuomas L. Hamer, of 
Ohio, to be brigadier general of the votunteers, 
stumps the editor of the Ohio State Journal—he has 
scarcely credulity enough to believe the report. He 
gays: 0 will cause a hearty laugh all over the state. 
Why Hamer himself laughed at the mere idea of be- 
ing elected to the command of one of the Ohio regi- 
ments, in view of the fact that he is entirely destitute 
of military experience, even in the peace service! — 
If they wanted speeches made, he said he was the 
man; but as to commanding a regiment that was out 
of the question! If such an appointment has really 
been made, Ohio will give up that Mr. Polk is the 
master military genius of the age.’ We do not know 
how it may be with the Ohio brigadier general, but 
we venture to say tbat he can scarcely be less igno- 
rant of military matters than General [!!] Shields, of 
Illinois. He may be able to discuss a “hasty plate 
of soup,” as T edilors phrase it, but as for an 
other portion of Gen. Scott's system of tactics, he is 
as completely at fault as the most ignorant militia 
captains of the Sucker state. The thing is absolutely 
ridiculous, and we shall be deceived in Judge—stop, 
General—Shields, if he does not send back his de- 
clension of the commission as fast as the mail can 
carry it.” 


The Ohio State Journal enumerates the names of 
eight or ten persons appointed as assistant quarter- 
master and assistant commissaries in that state, and 
says they are all bitter partizans, whose only merit 
is that they are partizans.” It adds that the war 
department sent a request to Gov. Bartley and Gen. 

oll, to recommend suitable persons for these posts, 
and we learn that not a single individual recommended 

either of them has been appointed from this state.. 

í course, it was not expected that they would be, 
the members of congress, as in the case of Illinois, 
parcelled out the spoils to suit themselves. 


New Haurenmr votuntecas.—Gen. James Wil- 
son, of Keene, has been commissioned lieutenant 
colonel of the New Hampshire volunteers. 

' [Nessu Telegraph. 


* 
— 


Gov. Forn, or ILLINOIS, AND tHe CLARK COUNTY 
VOLUNTEERS.——At a meeting of the citizens of Clark 
county: Ill., held at the-court house in Marshall, on 
the 61 
sen president, and R. M. Newport and Stephen Ar- 
cher vice presidents; T. R. Young and R. L. Dula- 
ney secretaries. The object of the meeting was ex- 
plained by the president, a committee appointed to 
report a preamble and resolutions, expressive of the 
sense of this meeting, in regard to the conduct of 
Thomas Ford, governor of this state, in his wanton 
rejection of the company of volunteers who had en- 
roiled themselves under Captain Wm. B. Archer, in 
pursuance of the general orders for volunteers of said 
Thomas Ford, as commander in chief of the militia 
of Illinon, under date, Springfield, May 25th, 1846. 
During the absence of the committee, speeches were 
made by U. Manly, W. P. Bennet, R. B. McCowen, 
esqrs.; and Rev. R. M. Newport. The committee 
reported the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were adopted : by acclamation: 


Woaereas, Thomas Ford, governor of the state of 
Illinois, (in pursuance of a requisition from the sec- 
retary of war of the United States, for the calling 
out three Pa of infantry in this stale,) as com- 
mander in chief of the militia of this state, issued his 
‘general orders,’ bearing date May 25th, 1846, com- 
manding all majors and brigadier generals, &c.; and 
in case there was no military orgaaization, then all 
the sheriffs to call the militia together en masse,” 
and enrol volunteers for the service and having sta- 
ted in said orders that if more then thirty companies 
With their proper complement of officers should be 
reported, he should be compelled to receive such full 
companies as first offered their services. And the 
sheriff of Clark county, on the 5th day of June, 1846, 
having (in obedience to said orders) called the mili- 
tia of said county together at Marshall, at which 
time a full company of eighty privates and the pro- 
per complement of officers, enrolled themselves; 
and the said sheriff was despatched as a special. mes- 
senger to the governor, with the return of the said 


day of July, 1846, James Whitlock was cho- 


sheriff, to his excellency, informing him that a com- 
pany was organized, with the names of the officers, 
which return was by the said sheriff on the 9th day 
of June, 1846, delivered into the state department 
about noon; and W. B. Fondy, the then acting gover- 
nor at Springfield, returned by said sheriff, an au- 
swer in writing to Wm. B. Archer, the captain of 
said company, accepting the company and saying— 
‘that upon the return of the governor, from St. 
Louis, he would be directed as to the time and place 
of rendezvous.” Said company being the 27th on 
the list in the state department—as the sheriff was 
informed by acting governor, Fondy, and appears 
by a list of the companies published in the State Re- 

ister of June 12th. And said Thomas Ford, under 
Fis own signature, having published in the Missouri 
Republican a letter or order “for the information of 
the Illinois volunteers,” dated June 11th, 1846, set- 
ting forth a list of the companies received, in which 
list among others, he specifies one company from 
Clarke county, closing hia said letter or order with 
the following zentenee:— The companies above 
named may expect to receive marching orders in 
the course of the next week.“ 

The volunteers in this county, relying on the in- 
tegrity of the said Thomas Ford, as expressed in bis 
“general orders” in the reception of the company by 
acting Governor Fondy and in said Ford’s letter or 
order published in the Missouri Republican, pro- 
ceeded to equip themselves in compliance with the 
various recommendations of the said Ford; thereby 
involving themselves and friends in an expense of 
nearly one thousand dollars, and being fully ready 
for service—and relying upon the above assurances, 
so strong that no one but the moat indurated ofender 
could avoid—at noon, on the 2ist day of June, took 
up the line of march for Alton, and arriving at the 
place of rendezvous on the morning of the 26th, 
marching a distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
in four anda half days, and upon reporting them- 
selves to the inspecting officer, they were politely 
met with the ‘‘special plea” of “You have received no 
marching orders.” Ford was then waited on by 
Captain Archer, and informed of the arrival of bis 
company, to which Gov. Ford replied (among otber 
things) that he had sent, on the 17th of June, or- 
ders to Capt. Archer not to march,” which orders 
have not to this time reached our post office; and we 
are fully of the belief that the governor committed 
a slight mistake in this statement. The governor, 
then, instead of adhering to his truly made orders, 
took two days’ time to hunt an excuse to reject the 
company; and alter failing to find, either in his own 
or in the brain of any of bis drivelling privates, even 
a plausible reason, he could only answer—'‘he hed 
done wrong,” but utterly refused to correct that 
wrong, d rejected the company. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, Ist, That his excellency Thomas Ford, 
by his treacherous conduct, as in this preamble set 
forth, and by his pandering to the unscrupulous am- 
bition of a band of demagogues to aggrandize them- 
selves, and himself, at the expense of the bonest 
yeomanry of the country, merits the censure of the 
entire people of the state of Illinois, and the repro- 
bation of this county in particular. 

2. Resolved, That we shall bold ourselves ready at 
all times to answer any call that may be made upon 
us to defend our country’s honor, either in the field 
of battle, or wherever our country may require us: 
but we are determined to answer no more calls from 
Thomas Ford, unless an order which he may issue 
ahal} come to us endorsed by some person whose in- 
tegrily is unimpeachable, that bis promises will be 
complied with, both in their letter and spirit. 

3. Resolved, That we disapprove of the conduct of 
all those men who have forsaken office at Washing- 
ton city (particularly without resigning their stations 
and releasing the emoluments) and come here, tery 
modestly, to accept the important field offices” in the 
volunteer army. i 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings be signed, &c., 
and that the editors of the Missouri casera 
Union, Louisville Journal, State Register, and al 
other journals friendly to truth and justice, be re- 
quested to publish the same. 

James Willock, president; , 
R. M. Newport, Stephen Archer, vice presidents; 
R. L. Dulaney, T. R. Young, secretaries. ` 


— 


Relief of the families of the volunteers.— When (be 
St. Louis Legion was about to leave for the south, a 
meeting of citizens was held at the court house, at 
whieh resolutions were adopted, and committees ap- 
pointed, to raise the means necessary to provide sud- 
sistence for the families of such volunteers as were 
compelled to leave them unprovided for. Each 

y wss requested to furnish a list of those re- 
quiring aid, and it was done. Since the fever for 
volunteering for that service has 1 away, thé 
committee, or al least a portion of them, appear to 
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have lost all interest in the subject, and, with but] Mormons, with whom were the Twelve, had a train | through a railing, so thatthe people, as they pass 
few exceptions, have taken no measures to provide | of one thousand wagons, and were encamped on the | can kiss them. The funeral ceremonies, called Nov- 
the destitute with the means of living. On Monday | east bank of the Missouri river, in the neighborhood | em Diali, have commenced, and at the expiration of 
night last, a meeting of the committee was to be of the Council Bluffs. They were sion epi in the | the nine days the corpse will be placed in a ‘coffin 
5 at the court nous, but we learn that only three | construction of boats, for the purpose of crossing the and carried on a bier to the entrance of the vaults, 
ö i n where it will romain untill tho death of another Pope 
The public are certainly not aware of the desti-| The second company had encam temporarily : i : : 
tute condition of the wives and families of several | st station No. A- which had been c toned Mount 55 occupant for the bier, and consigns him 
volunteers, or they would not be guilty of this inat- | Pisgah. They mustered about three thousand strong, te his resting place. 
tention. We have satisfactory information that there and were recruiting their eattle preparatory to 2 po : 
are several women, some with a number of children, | fresh start. A third company had halted for a simi- | Fomm or Exc rm a Pors.—Galigneni has an ar- 
who are really m necessitous circumstances. They lar purpose at Garden Grove, on the head waters of | ticle from which we copy as follows: 
are industrious and hard working, but their own la- | Grand river, where they have put in about 2,000 The Church of Rome is now rendering to the de- 
bor is not sufficient to pay house rent, and provide | acres of corn for the benefit of the people in general. | ceased Pope its last offices, which are called the No- 
other necessaries for their families. They do not Between Garden Grove and the Mississippi river, | vem Diali, becanse they last nine days. The Cardi- 
ask or expect much, but the little that was promised | Mr. Chamberlain counted over one thousand wagons nals, formally assembled, exercise the sovereign au- 
when their husbands left, should be made up for | en rou'e to join the main bodied in advance. thority and are making preparations for the great act 
them immediately. We have heard of several fam- The whole humber of teams attached to the Mor- of the election of a successor to the late Pontiff, who 
must be one of their body. The diplomatists are ad- 


ilies who, with all the labor and saving of the mo- mon expedition is about three thousand seven hun - 
thers, have yet been a tax on the liberality of a few | dred, and it is estinated that each team will average 
individuals. This state of things aught not to exist. | at least three persons, and perhaps four. The whole 
A few hundred dollars which might be raised in a number of souls now on the road may be set down 
bi day, in this community, judiciously applied in in round numbers at twelve thousand. From two 
pay "8 rent, or providing other absolute necessaries, | to three thousand have disappeared from Nauvoo in 
would make these families happy, and place them | various directions. Many have left for Council 
beyond want, until their protectors return. The 
service which they are rendering to their country, 
should secure from their fellow citizens this much, 
at least; and if the committee appointed at the for- 
mer meeting are unwilling to act, another meeting 
should be called, and a new committee appointed.— 
That the wants of some of the families have become 
distressingly pressing we know and some action 
should be immediately taken. 

LSt. Louis Rep. July 8. 


Groncia votunrerrs.—The Mobile Register of 
the 6th July says:—Three campanis of the Georgia 
regiment, under command of Major Williams, arriv- 

there on the 5th, and wore quartered at the office 
of the Independent Press. They consist of 

The Georgia Light Infantry, Capt. A. Nelson; 

Tensas Rangers, Capt. Nelson; 

The Sumpter Volunteers, Capt. J. A. 8. Turner. 

On the 6th the steamers Amaranth, Lowndes, and | 
Eureka, arrived with the remainder of the regiment, 
under the command of Col. Jackson, viz: 

The Macon Guards, Capt. Holmes; 

The Columbus Guards, Capt. Davis; 

The Richmond Blues, Capt. Dill; 

The Jasper Greens, Capt. McNair; 

The Crawford Guards, Capt. Jones; 

The Fannin Avengers, Capt. Sargent; 

The Canton Volunteers, Capt. Grambling. 


mendations, but always in general terms, waiting till 
his letters of credence are to be announced, and which 
must be addressed to the Sacred College, which re- 
ceives them at the grated wicket of the Conclave.— 
In the evening of the dayon which the Cardinals en- 
ter into the Conclave they proceed there in procession 
chanting the Veni Creator. During this evening the 
members of the diplomatic body may enter the con- 
clave, and even the ocells or apartments of the cardi- 
nals. At the closing in of the night an official walks 
through the cerridors ringing a bell, as the signal of 
departure, and the conclave is closed in, not to be re- 
opened, until after the election isconsummated. All 
this will pass on the I 1th inst., between seven and ten 
o’clock. The Conclave is guarded by a Prince, called 
the Marshal of the Conclave, posted at the outer gates. 
The first steps in the election will be taken on the 
12th. All business is suspended during the sitting of 
the Conclave,even the tribunals suspend their pro- 
ceedings, and the only authorities that retain their 
functions, are the Cameclingus, the Grand Penitentia- 


Bluffs by the way of the Mississipp! and Missouri 
rivers—others have dispersed to parts unknown; and 
about eight hundred or less still remain in Illinois. 
This comprises the entire Mormon population that 
once flourished in Hancock county. In their palmy 
days they probably numbered between fifteen and 
sixteen thousand souls, most of whom are now scat- 
tered upon the prairies, bound for the Pacific slope 
of the American continent. 

Mr. Chamberlain reports that previously to his 
leaving, four United States military officers had ar- 
rived at Mount Pisgah camp, for the purpose of en- 
listing five hundred Mormons for the Santa Fe cam- 
paign. They were referred to headquarters at 
Council Bluffs, for which place they immediately 
set out. It was supposed that the force would be 
enrolled without delay. If sv, it will furnish Col. 
Kearney with a regiment of well disciplined soldiers 
who are already prepared to march. 

Mr. Chamberlain represents the health of the tra- 
velling Mormons as good, considering the exposures 
to which they bave been subjected. They are car- 
rying on a small trade in provisions with the settlers 
in the country, with whom they mingle on the most 


tion is transmitted immediately to the Governor of 
friendly terms. 


Rome and the Treasurer General. 
To constitute a valid election, the candidate must 

obtain two-thirds of the votes minushis own. If 45 

Cardinals are assembled, he must have 30 votes, and 


Exrrbrriom ro tHE Pacsric.—The objects of the 
expedition whioh is fitted out from New York, may 
be guessed at from the letter of the secretary of war 


8 neon. lave be composed of 57 election will 
Expepition acainst Sanra Fe.—The St. Louis to Col. Stevenson ; ; 8 ; 
New Eraof me 4th instant says: The steamer Ar- A young man who went out in the store ship, Les- | be Ge ee eee if ens 3 candidates has 


e the pioneer of the squadron, writes to the 
tor of the Baltimore Republican: The company 
consists of one huadred twelve as fine, healthy 
young men as ever filled the ranks of our army, who 
are in the best spirits imeginable. The ship is load- 
ed entirely with arms ammupition for the com- 
any alone. We have 20 guns of the largest calibre 
or a fortification. We are first to at Monte- 
rey, in California, and our ress after I will at 
every opportunity keep you advised of. The ship 
will necessarily touch at all the naval rendezvous on 
our way, the news of eaoh of which I will send you. 
We go fully prepared to lick the enemy of our coun- 
try—build forts or cities, and under the firm and un- 
wavering Tompkins, we feel confident of success in 
everything that will be given us to do.” 


cher arrived in this city yesterday. She left Lea- 
vanworth on Wednesday lait. l. Kearney leſi 
the fort on Monday, and the last companies, (those 
of Weightman and Fischer,) left on aay, The 
artillery started wilh some iron cannon, but ten 
miles from the fort, the horses used for hauling the 
cannon and baggage broke down, and they were 
compelled to send back to the fort for other horses. 

The Archer took up two 24 pound brass horwitz- 
era and four brass cannon, six pounders, from Jef- 
ferson city, and an express was sent out to the com- 

any to return and get them. Captain Weightman 
was still sick, but getting better; Lieut. Simpson and 
ten or teclve volunteers remained to escort Major 
Clark and Capt. Weightman when they should be 
ready to follow the army. A large quantity of pro- 
visions were stil! piled up at Leavenworth. 

Two companies of the 1st regiment of U. S. dra- 

oons, uoder the command of Captains Sumner and 

ke, left this port yesterday for Fort Leaven- 

worth, on board the steamers Amaranth and Co- 
rinne.” ?“ 

The same paper of the Sth instant says: Captain 
J. B. S. Todd, of the 6th regiment infantry, arrived 
in this city yesterday from Fort Smith, (Ark.,) in 8 
days. e learn from him that the Arkansas volun- 
teers were about to rendezvous at Washington, in 
Hempstead county. An officer had been despatched 
to Washington to muster them into the service.— 
From this point it is apposed the central column of 
the army, under Gen. Wool, will take up the line of 
march for San Antonio. The mounted men of the 
Kentucky volunteers, and pore the volunteers 
from Illinois, will take this direction—but of the 
course of the latter, we have no positive informa- 
tion.” 


Intelligénce ffom Rome to the ist ult., says:—The 
fierce struggle is expected between the Austrian and 
French interests in the approaching election of Pope. 
It appears that the former Power rather stands in dread 
of the intrigues of M. Rossi, the French Ambassador, 
who is denounced by those favorable to Austrian in- 
fluence as the able and wily agent of the egotistical 
policy of France.” : i 

ELectiow or Pore Pros IX. The old adage seems 
to have been fully verified. He that goes to the 
Conclave expecting to be chosen Pope, will come a- 
way a Cardinal.” The result of the balloting has 
disappointed all the foreign intriguers. Cardinal Mas- 
tal Feretti, a Roman by birth, and, instead of being as 
the custom has been the oldest, he is one of the young- 
est of the Cardinals, ever elected, but fifty four years 
of age. The Conclave was only forty eight hours in 
session. Theirchoice is saidto have fallen upon a 
man eminently virtuous, able, enlightened, and liberal. 


CHURCH CHRONICLES. 


CEREMONIES ON THE DEATH oF A Pops, are thus 
detailed by acorrespondent of the Boston Atlas.— 
As soon as his death was announced to Riaro Sior- 
xa, the Cardinal Camerlingne, that functionary pro- 
ceeded to the Quirmal palace, preening wi A 
veil with which the face of the deceased Pon 3 
5 Pope of Rome this life at the Vatizan on 
been covered, struck three blows on the forehead with- eae June, in the eighty first yeer of his 
a small silver mallet, calling him by his Christian | , having been born in 1765. . 
name after each blow. He then announced from the 


A baving been good, kind sad benevolent, sincere in 
window ‘Il Papa o realmente morto, (the Pope is real-| his religious opinions and more tolerant than most of 
ly dead,) and broke the fisherman’s ring and 


great | his predecessors in the church. He was somewhat in- 
seal of state, while the tolling of the great bell at the | disposed on the 28th and 29th of May, but bk phy- 
capitol was echoed until night by all the church bells | sicians supposed he had perfectly recovered, when 
in the city. The body was then embalmed, clothed | his death occurred F. 

Milan, June 7. The member of the Sacred Col- 
lege most likely to succeed Pope Gregory is the Car- 
dinal Franzoni, president of the congregations of the 
ar eng e e is, however, considered friend! 
to the Jesuits, and will be of course fiercely o 
by France. Cardinal Franzoni was born at Genoa, 
on the 10th of December, 1775, and is of course in 
the 71st ger of his age. Cardinal Acton might not 

improbably be selected, and would in that case be 


Dears or tue Pore or Roms. the 16th, 


From the Mormon camp.—The Hancock (Illinois ion of 
Eagle of the 10th instant, notices the arrival there c} monks carrying lighted candles. ‘The next ere 
r. 8. mberlain, who left the most distant cam 8 
of the Mormons at Council Bluffs on the 26th e Vincent, and yesterday the body was placed in the 
and on hu route passed the whole line of Mormon | ehapel of St. Sacrament in the basilica of St. Peter — 
emigrants. He says that the advance company of the | It is seated on a throne, with the feet projecting 
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only the second Englishman that has ever held the 
Papal dignity. Great agitation continues to prevail 
in different parts of the country, especially in the 
Papal states, and it isto be feared that outbreaks will 
take place. 

The death of Pope Gregory occasioned many pub- 
licatione ənd speculations in English papers. The 
sai was referred to in debate in parliament. 

othing says Mr. Walsh is more conspicuous for 
sense, pertinence, and liberality than the reply of 
Dr. Thirlwall, the celebrated historian of Greece, in 
the British house of lords, to the alarms cf his bro- 
ther bishop of Exeter, (Dr. Philpotts), touching pos- 
sible papal influence in Great Britain, and the ter- 
rors of the papa! bulls: 

“He believed the right reverend prelate had refer- 
red more than once to the transaction which had taken 
place in the beginning of the reign of Napoleon snd 
to the authority which Pope Pius VII. exercised 
when te changed the state of the whole Gallican 
church, d an immense number of bishops, and 
transferring their allegiance from their legitimate 

rince to the usurper, Napoleon Bonaparte. How 
e was utterly estonished that such a fact as this 
should be recalled to his lordship’s recollection for 
such a purpose, for, if there were any proof in mo- 
dern history stronger than another of the low state 
of degradation to which the papal power had fallen 
in modern times, he would refer to this as the in- 
stance, (hear, hear.] Why, was there any thing io 
history more palpabie or notorious than the extreme 
reluctance and terror, be might say, than the horror, 
with which that poor old man, (of whom he wished 
‘to speak with the greatest veneration,) Pope Pius 
VII. had consented to yield to the imperious demands 
of Napoleon, and had gone to perform tbat ceremo- 
ny? Or was there any Roman Catholic who did not 
conceive that the authority of the Pope had never 
been more degraded than when he was forced to 
quit bis own capital, and go to Paris to attend the 
ceremony, snd to place the crown, not on the head, 
for he was not allowed to do that, but into the hands 
of the modern Charlemagne? hear. Could they 


look to any part of Europe with an unprejudiced eye, | i 


and not see. the same facts continually and universal- 
ly forced on their observation? And then with re- 
rd to the instance which the right reverend prelate 
ad mentioned that. night of the allocutiou of the 
Pope with reference to Spanish affairs, he would 
like to know what effect had that allocution produe- 
ed in Spain? (hear, hear.] Or were they to take 
any instance tbat could be stated of the most extra- 
vagant assertion of Papal authority, he would like 
to know in what case it had produced any effect on 
the country to which it related, when it happened to 
be apati! the wishes and mollnations of. the people 

„He was asking ie whet the force or efficacy of 
these papal bulls then really consisted? It did not 
lie in the parchment, or in the lead, or in the silk or 
hemp, nor, according to his view, in the mind or 
intention of the views of the Pope who affirmed or 
issued it, but he believed that its force consisted in 
the minds and in the intentions of those to whom it 
was addressed, [hear, hear;] and therefore it was 
that he would say, as long as the Roman Catholic 
population of this country preserved that character 
which they had now maintained for centuries, and 
in spite of the hardest trale to which any class of 
men had ever been subjected, he, for one, should 
feel no alarm, supposing, though the greatest penal- 
ties were enacted against the papal bulls, that till 
‘one of these formidable documents should by any 
slight-of-band be smuggled into this country, and be 
found some nnlucky moming affixed to the gates of 
London, or to the walls of Buckingham Palace, he 
should feel no more apprehension of danger for the 
liberties of the ple under such circumstances 
than if it remain 
tican, [haar, bear.’’] 

A Jewisu Synacocur. The corner atone of a 
new Jewish synagogue. to be called the “Synagogue 
of the Gates of Prayer,“ was laid in New York on 
Tuesday afternoon, with the usual ceremonies. The 
edifice is to be of free stone, Gothic in its style, fifty 
feet front and eighty five feet in depth. It will cost 
about $20,000. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Treasury „ July 16, 1846. 
Sin: The „ are respectfully submit- 
ted, marked A and B, in further answer to the re- 
solution of the senate of the 29th June, 1846. 

Table A is a statement of the imports consumed 
and on hand for the fiscal yaar closing the 30th of 
June, 1845, with the duties upon each article, ac- 
cording to the tariff of the 30th August, 1842, and 


still within the walls of the Va- |° 
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also according to the bill of the committee, with the 
additional duties proposed in schedule A, as commu- 
nicated to the senate on the 16th of June, 1846. 
Table B is a statement of the value of the imported 
articles consumed and on hand the fiscal year endin 
30th June, 1845, with the estimated decrease an 
increase of such importations under the above bill 
and schedule, together with the nett revenue to be 


derived therefrom. 


It will be perceived that the to: al imports consum- 
ed and on hand, exclusive of specie, for the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1845, amounted to the value of 
$106,080,410; of which the amount of free goods 
$1,501,047, which, being being deducted from the 
above, leaves of dutiable imports 5104, 579, 363. The 


gross revenue on the above amount of 


ports, would be, at the rates proposed by the above 


bill and schedule 


Deducting the estimated expenses of col- 


Jection 


Would leave a nett revenue of 


Without calculating any augmentation 


of imports whatever, 
To which add— 

An increase of revenue to be derived 
from the following causes—viz: 

Increase of population from 30th June, 
1845, to 30th November, 1847, ac- 
cording to the rate of increase by the 
census from 1830 to 1840, 8 1-6 per 
cent. 

Increase of population derived from the 
annexation of Texas, estimated at 
150,000 


Nett revenue adding only an increase 
as above from augmented popula- 
tion, and not any increase of impor- 
tations for consumption from reduced 
rates 


seen, would be 

Add increase of revenue as arising from 
an increased importation of $13,851,- 
500, as the result exclusively of re- 
duced duties 


To which add revenue from augmented 
imports fer consumption of $10,590,- 
346, as the result of increased popu- 
‘lation, iacluding Texas 


Nett revenue under bill and schedule 

Increased importation for consumption 
at 8 1-6 per cent. as above stated, 
from increased population and an- 
nexation of Texas 

Add increase of importation for con- 
sumption as result excluetvely of re- 
duced duties 


Total inorease of imports of dutiable 
articles for consumption as the re- 
sult of increased population, inolud- 
ing Texas and reduced duties 

Add im tion for consumption of 
dutiable articles, imports, 1845 


Total amount of dutiable imports for 
consumption 

Total of free imports for consumption 
exclusive of specie 


Tetal imports for consumption, free and 
dutiable, exclusive of specie 


Free list, exclusive of specie, under act 
of 1842, on imports for consumption 
of 1845 e 

Deduct from the above excess of ex- 
ports of specie over imports of 1845. 
(See page 49 treasury report.) 


Deduct excess of exports over imports 
of certain articles m schedule. 
69 of same report.) 


Deduct excess of exportstion over im- 
portation in 1845, of ooch lace.. 
(Page 54 of same report.) 


The nett revenue of 1845 at duties proposed, mak- 
ing no allowance for any augmentation, either from 
reduced duties or angmented population, we have 


$130,522,256. 


Add ad valorem imports for consump- 
tion of 1845, $670 dollars having al- 
ready been deducted as above for ex- 
cess of cuach lace. (Page 54 of same 


report.) 58,085,240 
Specifics 92,223,244 a 
Leaving $101,907,734 


Which sum exactly corresponds with the result of 
the special returns at page 68, same report, sod 
proves conclusively that all the sums have been cor- 
rectly calculated. ` 
The imports of 1845, actually consum- 

ed and on hand, amount as above 


dutiable im- stated; to 106,080,410 
The amount deducted is 4,172,676 - 
$26,012,142 I 
Leaving $101,907,734 


1,515,605 
$24,496,537 


The above $4,172,776, ia not deducted in the table 
from the $106,080,410, because it consists exclusive- 
ly of an excess of the exports of those articles over 
the imports of 1845; thus proving that such excess 
must have been not of the import of 1845, but of the 
imports of a preceeding year, otherwise more of 
these articles must have been exported in 1845 than 
were imported the same year. Nearly the whole 
amount was specie, and in no event could any por- 
tion of the amount affect the estimate of the revenue. 
It is a mere difference of nomenclature, not changing 
in any respect the result of the estimate of revenue; 
but that the nomenclature adopted is right, is proved, 
not only by the tables themselves, as compared above, 
but by the following consideration. If an exporte- 
tion in 1845, of an import of 1844, is to be deducted 
from the imports of 1845 consumed in that year, then 
ifthe import of goods in 1845, consumed that year, 
was 6100, 000. 000, and there was an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of 8100, 000, 000 of specie, or aay 
thing else, imported a previous year, it would leave 
no imports of 1845 consumed in that year, notwith- 
standing the actual consumption of such imporà, 
and the actual payment of the duties into the treasu- 
ry. Nor must the amount of duties accrued on the | 
imports of any fiscal year be çonfounded with re- 
ceipts during the same year into the treasury. Thus, 
the receipts from customs into the treasury for the 
fiscal year 1845, are stated in the annual report at 
$27,528,112 70, founded on the official report of the 
register of the treasury, given at page 23, which is 
based upon the books of the treasurer of the United 
States, and recorded by the register. Now at page 
68 of treasury report, the duties accrued in 1845, 
(excluding expense of collection), are given at $28,. 
871,636 46; but this difference is the result, (not me- 
rely in 1845, but in every year since the government 
was founded), of the fact that many goods are enter- 
ed with the collectors at or before the close of each 
year, and returned by the collectors as goods entered 
within the year, and on which the duties have accru- 
ed, but on which, during the sixty or ninty days of 
the succeeding fiscal year, under the twelfth section 
of the tariff of 1842, after entry of the goods with the 
collectors, the moneys are not received by them at 
| the date of the entry, and consequently cannot be 
paid into the treasury, until some time during the 
succeeding fiscal year. In all the tables formed from 
the existence of the government down to the present 
period, the moneys paid into the treasury during any 
one fiscal year never have corresponded, and unless 
the law is changed, never can correspond with the 
duties accruing during the fiscal year. These re- 
marks are made to correct any misapprehension th at 
may exist on this important subject, and to prove 
that the estimate made in my communication to the 
senate of the 13th instant is correct—namely, that, 
notwithstanding the increase of population, there is 
an actual and certain diminution of the revenue from 
customs, as ascertained from payments made into 
the treasury, for the fiscal year ening 30th June, 
1846, of $816,198 28, as compared with the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The estimated nett revenue un- 
der the bill of the committee and schedule for the 
year commencing the lst December, 1846, and clos- 
ing 30th November, 1847, is $31,086,615; to guard, 
however, against any unforeseen circumstances, it is 
deemed most safe and prudent, to make a deduction 
from the above amount of $1,052,558, which would 
reduce the nett revenue under the bill and schedule 
to a minimum of —30,034,057. 


Appended to table B is an estimate of the nett re- 
venue to be derived from the bill of the house, and a 
comparison between the duties and nett revenue un- 
der that bill, and the duties and nett revenue under 
the bill of the committee and schedule. The princi- 

al difference arises from the restoration by the bill 
of the house of tea and coffee to the free liet with æ 
few other modifications, thus reducing the nett re- 


$26,685,142 


524, 496,537 


4,038,350 
428,534,887 


2,551,728 
$31,086,615 


$10,590,346 


13,851,500 


$24,441,846 
104,579,303 


129,021,209 
1,501,047 


106,080,410 


15,771,926 


3,799,185 


11,972,741 


372,821 


670 
$11,599,250 


— 


— — S 


venue under the bilt of the house to 628, 888, 289. H 

from this we deduct the above amount of g, 052,558, 

as a possible over estimate, it would reduce the nett 

revenue under the bill of the house to a minimum of 
$27,835 731. 

The dutiable imports for consumption, under the 
bill of the committee and schedule, are estimated at 
$129 021,209, yielding a nett revenue of 891, 086, 615, 
and making 24 22-129, the average rate per cent. of 
duties under that bill. If, however, the nett revenue 
under that bill be reduced as as above stated to s 
minimum of $30,034,057, it would reduce the dutia- 
ble imports for consumption to $124,652,696, and 
also bring down the aggregate rate of duties to 24 1- 
124 per cent. 

Under the bill the dutiable imports for consump- 
tion are $118,810 531—making 24 47-118, the ave- 
rage rate per cent. of duty. If, however, the nett 
revenue under the house bill be reduced as above 
stated to a minimum of $27,835,731, it would reduce 
the dutiable imports for consumption to 114,481,616 
dollars, and leave 24 36-114 the average rate per 
cent. of duty under the bill of the house. 

Such are the fluctuations in the several imports, 
arising from variations in the seasons and crops, 
from changes of taste or fashion, or of prices at 
home and abroad, or the substitution of some new 
article, foreign or domestic, that it is impossible to 
estimate with great accuracy importations in detail 
under any system of duties. A nearer approximation 
can be made to the aggregate result, and more con- 
fidence is placed in that aggregate, than in the es- 
timates in detail. It is the belief of this department, 
that the bill of the house will yield a nett revenue, 
as stated, of at least 27,835,731 dollars. This esti- 
mate is the result of many months of laborious re- 
seerch and inquiry, aided by all the tables of imports 
of each article at the respective rates of duty, under 
every tariff from the organization of the government 
to te present period. l 

In addıtion to the information furnished by these 
tables, the department has deemed it a duty from 
anxious solicitude to arrive at certain results in a 
matter so vitally affecting the revenue of the ga- 
vernment, and all the great interests of the country, 
to confer with gentlemen of skill and experience, 
not only in the treasury, but also with others resid- 
ing in the great mercantile cities of the union, whose 
presence could be obtained without unnecessary de- 
lay. The result is nevertheless communicated with 
undissembled diffidence to the consideration of the 
very enlightened body upon whose call this estimate 
is now submitted. Ihe answer to the remaining re- 
solution of the senate is in the course of preparation, 
and will be very speedily submitted. 

R. J. WALKER, 
S Secretary of the treasury. 

To bon. George M. Dantas, | 

Vice president of the U. S. and president of the senate. 
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MEMORIAL PROM PENNSYLVANIA 
MINERS. 


U. STATES SENATE—S8ATURDAY, JULY 18, 1846. 


. Mr. Cameron presented the memorial from miners 
and others of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, ask- 
ing that the duly on coal may not be reduced. 

Also, three several memorials from the citizens of 
the same county, asking that the tariff may not be 
disturbed. 

Also, the proceedings of a meeting of democratic 
citizens of Pennsylvania, expressing their opposition 
to the bill for reducing the duties on imports, and 
requesting the senators from that state to use all ho- 
norable means to defeat its passage. 

In presenting the latter document, Mr. Cameron 
said that (be panic of which honorable senators 
spoke the other day had commenced, and was spread- 
iog into every part of that commonwealth. But this 
was no whig panic. It wat a democratic panic.— 
The county in which this meeting was held isa de 
mocratic county. It gives about 2,500 votes, and a 
majority io the democratic party, iv great contests, 
of near 1,200. Noi tbampton county, another de- 
cided democratic county, was here protesting against 
the passage of the tariff bill, These people, these 
democrais, feared that its passage would destroy 
their business, prostrate the demucratic party, and 
beggar their families. Such fears might cause a 
panic with the honest and beat. Good “old Berke” 
ts here also by a representation of her sons. That 
county is the stronghold of democracy. Of her 10,- 
000 votes, she gives often a democratic majority of 
4,000. Her citizens are a steady, industrious peo- 
ple, who are not easily excited. They are generally 
agriculturisis, who are conient with their peaceful 
employment, and whose industry and frugality have 
made them rich. No common danger would alarm 
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coal field of Pennsylvania, she has daily evidences 
of the comfort and happiness ita miners dispense 
among the laborers and mechanics of the country 
round about, and of the wealth which it bas sent 
among them in exchange for the products of their 
farms. No one can charge them with aiding a 
“whig panic.” It is known throughout the Union, 
end thrice has it saved the democraty party of the 
Union. Her sons come here not to create a panic, 
but to speak with democrats in the senate, and in 
other high places, as democrats may apeak to those 
whom ‘by their votes they have elevated, to tell 
them how this new principie in legislation will affect 
their interests, and to get democrats here to pause 
before they ruin our great slate, and to take from our 
laboring people, who cannot come here, their em- 
ployment, and from their families their bread. Such 
a panic as the passage of this bill will create would, 
he repeated, be no “whig panic.” He said that we 
had heard, in a recent discussion, remarks in favor 
of the elaims of Tennessee for money due her citi- 
zens. The claims of Massachusetts had also been 
spoken of, and the claims of Georgia and N. Hamp- 
shire had been urged, and some of them paid. Penn- 
sylvania, he was proud to say, had no claims upon 
the treasury of the Union; she asked for no help 
from the treasury; she was willing to work for her 
liviog, and asked only to be let alone; to be left to 
the enjoyment of her own rights and her own indus 
try. He desired that the proceedings might be read, 
so that the democratic members of that body might 
hear what democratic Peonsylvania had to say upon 
this subject. 

The following is the main purport of the proceed 


ings: i 

The annual message of President Polk to congress 
was read with chagrin and astonishment. It avowed 
doctrines in direct opposition to those published in 
his Jetter to Mr. Kane. It counselled a policy which, 
if carried out by congress, would atrike down home 
industry and take away all protection from our do- 
mestic products. It was still hoped, however, that 
the practical wisdom of congress would triumph 
over the untried theory of the president; but the pas- 
sage of Mr. McKay's bill through the house of re. 
55 bas well nigh extinguished this last 

ope: its faint ray rests upon the senate... To the 

senate, then, in the exercise of the right of demo- 
cratic freemen, we solemnly protest against the pas- 
sago of this iniquitous and destructive bill. Thre- 
ore, 

Resolved, That the tariff bill whicb bas recently 
passed through the house of representatives of con- 
gress abandons the settled policy of discriminating 
for protection, and adopts the new theory of discri- 
miuating for revenue alone; that it will prostrate our 
domestic manufactories and home industry, subject 
the products of the country to ruinous foreign com- 
petition, and destroy the home market of our agri- 
culturists, which Pennsylvania farmers know is the 
best market tbe world bas ever yet afforded to them. 

Resolred, That the ad valorem duties imposed by 
this bill on coal and iron will be entirely inadequate 
to protect these great staples of this state; foreign 
coal will take the place of the domestic article in 
our eastern ports; our furnaces must ‘blow out,” 
and we be rendered tributary to Great Britain for 
iron, the great necessary of liſe;“ our vast mineral 
resourcos must henceforth lie buried in our soil, and 
the busy populatioh of our mineral land districts be 
driven from home in search of labor. 

Resolved, That this bill will inflict a fatal blow 
upon the interests and prosperity of the Keystone 
state; that there is notbing in the present situation or 
prospective relations of the country which calls for 
such a total change in the policy of the government; 
and the democracy of Pennsylvania can regard it 
only as a causeless infliction of injury. ; 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania delegation in con- 
gress, with a solitary exception, are entitled to the 
warmest thanks of their constituents for the firm and 
decided stand they have taken in opposition to Ro- 
bert Walker’s British tariff bill, and tor their ad vo- 
cacy of the tariff of 1842. 

Resolved, That we have full confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability of our senators in congress, the 
honorable Simon Cameron and the honorable Daniel 
Sturgeon, who are requested to use all honorable 
means to defeat the iniquitous bill now before the 
senate, as destructive of all the great interests of 
Pennsylvania and ruinous to the whole country, and 
contrary to the principles avowed by Mr. Polk 
through his friends and in his letter to John K. 
Kane. 


Resolved, That we have undiminished confidence 
in the ability, patriotism, and integrity of the Vice 
President, George M. Dallas end that when the in- 
terests and prosperity of his native stale are assailed 
in*her most vital pafis, he will not falter, but stand 


her; but, situated as she is on the verge of the great as be has done beretofore iu defence of ber just 
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rights, and avert the impending blow aimed for her 
destruction. 

Resolved, That we will hereafter, as democrats, 
pledge ourselves to support no man for office whose 
principles, on the great subject of protection, are of 
doubtful character. 

Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be gent 
lo our senators in congress, with a request that they 
be read in the senate; and that they be published in the 
Washington Union and all the democratic papers in 
this state. 

The proceedins having been read 

Mr. Cameron moved that they be printed 

M. Webster, then rose and said: Truly, sir, we are 
here this morning in a very strasge conjucture of 
circumstances. ‘The telegraph announces from Bos- 
ton that the steamer has brought information from 
England, and that among the last words of the late. 
most distinguished first minister in England address- | 
ed to parliament, was the declaration that in England 
all eyes were turned to see how the congress of the 
United States would arrange their pew tariff ,— | 
pointing evidently to an expectation or a hope that 
the new tariff, to which all English eyes were turn- 
ed, would be a tariff more favorable doubtless to 
English interests, and English business, and English 
concerns, than the tariff which now exists. Some- 
what of a counter-blast comes from Pennsylvania. 
All eyes are turned hither from Pennsylvania, not 
exactly to see how we may modify our tariff to be- 
come more favorable to English interests, but to see 
whether we will sacrifice the whole of the great and 
leading interests of Pennsylvania herself, as well as 
of other portions of this community having interests 
like hers, by the adoption of this measure, which is 
so much commended, so much lauded in England, so 
much the subject of parliamentary report and parlia- 
mentary eulogy. Is not this, sir, as I said, a gingu- 

Jar conjuncture in our affairs? Sir, I propose before 
I sit down to ask the honorable senator from Penn- 
sylvania, with great respect, a question or two. [ 
happened to be in Pennsylvania in October. 1814, 
and saw the preparations that were then going on | 
for the approaching presidential election; and it ap- 
peared to me, sir, that the democratic party in Penn“ 
sylyania bad three prominent and distinct favorites, | 
and the names of these favorites were emblazoned ` 
on their flags and banners; they were these, Polk,“ 
„Dallas,“ and “the Tariff of 1842.” J rather in- 
cline to think that the last mentioned is at this mo- 
ment rather the most desired. [A Jaugh.}] It would 
seem, sir, that, of three names, the last was that 
which gave the principal credit to the firm in Penn. 
sylvania. I will ask the honorable senator from’ 
Pennsylvania himself (and certainly he will not im- 
pute to me a want of respect in doing so) if he has 
not seen these same floating and unting banners on 
more than one occasion? 

Mr. Cameron, said he would answer the question 
of the honorable senator with much pleasure. He 
had attended a great number of democratic meetings, 
perhaps as many as an hundred in all, inorder to aid 
his fellow citizens in what he considered the great 
cause of democracy, and at every meeting there was 
one or more of these flags. Before the death of the 
lamented Mublenburg his name was included, after- 
wards the mottoes were “Polk,” “Dallas,” “Shunk,” ' 
and “the Tariff of 1842.“ And while upon this to- 
pic he would add, that neither of the three could 
have got the vote of Pennsylvania without being as- 
sociated-with the tariff of 1842. Much as they dis- 
liked Mr. Clay, and much as they were attached to 
democracy, all other considerations would have sunk 
before the tariff of 1842. 


Mr. Webster proceeded. 1 do not deem it of any 
importance, in a discussion of this sort, whether an 
eminent person may have been accurately reported 
as to any particular declaration that he may havo 
made. The construction given to such declarations 
by persons not acquainted with the views of the in- 
dividual making them are not material, so long as a 
general impression is produced by popular names 
and popular announcements. Why, I suppose, if I 
should ask both the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
whether they, in those very meetings which they 
altended, had not often and often expressed to their 
friends their entire belief that the tariff of 1842 would 
be safe under those persons whom they proposed to 
place at the head of the government—I say, if 1 
were to ask those gentlemen whether they had not 
held out this assurance often and often, the answer 
would be that they bad done so; because I know 
they are now under the instructions of their legis la · 
ture to maintain the tariff, and those instructiohs are 
l believe entirely concurrent with their own princi- 
ples and opinions. Therefore I am persuaded that 
if they had entertained any apprehensions that their 
efforts in the election contested at that lime would 
have contributed to the overthrow of the tariff of 
1842, they would have forborne those efforts. 
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a state of so t exigency that they were called on 
to pase the bill with the ulmest expedition, in order 
to relieve the government from embarrasament in 
its financial operations. This used to be the mode 
of proceeding, it was true. He recollected that in 
the years 1837, 38, and 39, when o war was being 
carried on—not so Jarge a war as the one they were 
now engaged in, however—tbcre was a deficiency of 
revenue, aod treasury notes were resorted to; but 
not until they were obliged to adopt some expedient 
for supplying the present wants of the government; 
and so it appeared to be now. The measure was 
delayed until they could delay it no longer; and then 
if the assent of senators, was withheld from the pro- 
posed measure, they were charged with obstructing 
the operations of the government in a time of war. 
He had hoped that this practice would be disconti- 
nued, and that those whose business it was to take 
care that the treasury should not be subjected to an 
straits or embarrassmenpts, would look far eno 
ahead and bring forward their measures at so ear y 
a period that they might be at least examined be- 
fore they were a opt He hoped that this would 
be the case hereafter. Honorable senators on the 
other side would recollect that he had urged it upon 
the committee of finance more than a month ago to 
bring forward this measure. It certainly would 
have relieved the money market very much, and 
greatly facilitated the operations of the government. 
For, although the government had money enough, 
yet it could not easily be drawn out of its deposito- 
ries and transmitted to distant places without v 
great inconvenience; and every body must see that It 
would be better to have prepared for thia emergency 
at an early day. He was not one of those who en- 
tertained any constitutional doubts as to the power 
of the general. government to issue treasury notes; 
he had advocated their issue agai 
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Mr. Allen said the honorable senator from Massa- 
chusetts had annouced the arrival of the English 
steamer as having some connexion with proceedings 
of congress upon an important measure. The sena- 
jor seemed to regard as a most extraordinary circum- 
stance the telegraphic information’which he had read 
of the last words of the British minister, in his 
bpeech to the house of commons, respecting the proba- 
sility of the passage of the great measure for the reduc- 
tion of the American tariff. He could same gentle- 
men upon that floor from whom such announcement 
would not have taken him by surprise. But when 
he considered the deep solicitude that was manifest- 
ed in the eariy part of the scssion, pending another 
great measure, for the arrival of British steamers, b 
the honorable member from Massachusetts himself, 
he confessed that he was a little amused that the 
same manner of arrival from the same country 
should have startled him so much. i 

Sir, continued Mr. A., we had the Oregon ques- 
tion. which involved a division of a part of this great 
republic with Great Britain; and pending that great 
question we were commanded from day to day to 
hold our breath until the British steamer announced 
the will and behests of Old England in the matter. 
We were desired to look to the arrival of British 
steamers, because it was supposed that the intelli- 

nce whieb they would bring from England would 
ave a direct bearing on the event of peace or war 
between the two countries; and because it was ne- 
cessary that we should know what they were about 
in England, for fear that, in the absence of that 
knowledge, we might involve the country in a war, 
and break the concord that existed between the two 
nations. But now it seems that all of that ardent sym- 
pathy which superinduced such an overwrought de- 
sire to maintain a good understanding with Great 
Britain is surrendered. We are told that, in the 
event of war between the two countries, we would 
not only disturb the peace of the world, but interrupt 
that harmonious intercourse between the two coun- 
tries which contributed so materially to their mutual 
advantage. But now, on another su ject, the arrival 
of a British steamer, bringing with it the announce- 
ment of the expectations of the British government, 
* given as a reason why the course of American Je. 
gislation should be arrested, because it may per- 
chance, prejudice the harmonizing free trade which 
was annnouced to us a few months ago as being so 
essential to the prosperity of the people of the coun- 
try. I was never in love with British steamers, and 
never legislated by their arrival or departure. And 
I do not rise now for the purpose of saying that the 
senator from Massachusetts is Wrong in the intima- 
tion that we should not shape our legislation to suit 
the views ond wishes of the British cabinet. I do 
not say that he is wrong. I rise only for the purpose 
of marking the fact, that but a few months ago the 
senator was in the habit of announcing the arrival of 
British steamers from a very opposite motive. Then 
we had a question about territorial boundary pend- 
ing. Then we must pause to learn what intelligence 
British steamers would bring, until some of the news- 
papers said we had beiter have our sessions on board 
the steamers, so that we could more promptly shape 
our legislation according to the shiftings of British 
opinion. Sir, I believe that in this matter, as in the 
other case, we ought to act utterly irrespective of 
the legislation of Great Britain—that we ought to 
act only in reference to the general good of the great 
body of the American people, taking no heed of what 
may be said or done on the other side of the water, 
but acting uniformly in that spirit of independence 
in which our fathers acted when they declared their 
independence. 


Mr. Webster rose to reply; but 

Mr. Bagby, interposing, inquired what question 
there was before the senate? 

The presiding officer. It is a motion to print the 
papers preseated by the senator from Pennsylvania. 

r. Bagby. Then there is a question. 

Mr. Webster. Certainly. I was about to remark, 
Mr. President, that as far as I understand the re- 
marks of the honorable senator from Ohio they do 
not appear to me to be marked by that strong logical 
deduction which he generally succeeds in presenting 
his arguments before the senate. The gentleman 
seems to suppose that it is important, or that I deem 
it important, by what means we have news from 
England, whether it comes by the steamer or whe- 
ther it is telegraphed from Boston. 1 should hardly 
have supposed that the gentleman would allributg to 
the mode of conveyance any more than the idea of 
the rapidity with which it was conveyed, and that 
the substantial thing was the information of the de- 
claration of that distinguished man, the late first 
minister in England, that the eyes of all England are 
turned at the present moment to the proceedings of 
congress upon this tariff subject. Well, if this be so, 
it is because the people of England have an interest 


in the question. Now, sir, the honorable senator 
seems to think that 1 received news from England 
upon the Oregon tion with very different feelings. 
Undoubtedly I did. There was then a national ques- 
tion pending between England on the one side and 
ourselves on the other; and, as my sincere desire was 
for peace, I felt anxions to know if the progress of 
feeling in England were such that we might expect 
a termination of the controversy, peaceably and ho- 
norably to ourselves. That was an international 
matter; it was a question we could not settle our- 
selves alone; and 1 confess that I waited for each ar- 
rival with some anxiety, because I desired peace; 
because I anxiously looked for the moment when 
that condition of things should exist between Eng- 
land and ourselves which has not existed since the 
passage of the stamp act—that is, a state of peace 
with no cause of quarrel existing; for, from the time 
of passing the stamp act until the fifteenth day of 
June last, we have never been without some cause 
of cantroversy with Eagland; and I desired to see 
the last of these matters settled. I have had the 
gatification of seeing it settled. I have had the grati- 
fication of seeing the relations between the two coun- 
tries placed upon a permanent basis of friendship, 
peace and hamonious intercourse. 

Now, is there any analogy between that case, in 
which I hed a desire to know the feelings of the Bri 
tish government and people, and this, which is a 
question of domestic policy, in which we are bound 
exclusively to consult the interests of our own peo- 
ple, and in which, England has no right whatever to 
interfere? Sis, this is an Americangquestion; and I 
can only say that it does seem to me that, if some 
men in this country had their opinions upon Ameri- 
can policy, upon our own domestic policy, as much 
quoted and praised as the opinions of some others 
have been, there would have been a prejudice—nay, 
a general clamor raised against them, as being ' in 
some sort submissive to British interests; as being 
desirous of placing our awn interests secondary to 
those of Great Britain. I do not impute such a de- 
sire to any one; but my honorable colleague the other 
day truly said it was a question of preference to be 
given to English labor or American labor—a question 
between English em ao and American employ- 
ment. Well, then, say that when, in the pen- 
dency of such a question bere within these walls, 
there comes one voice from England, and another 
and a very loud voice from Pennsylvania, from the 
laboring classes of thie community do say it is an 
extraordinary conjuncture of circumstances; and I 
am sure the hohorable senator from Ohio will think 
that it is so. I repeat, in this proceeding, I accuse 
no body—far from it—of having any disposition to 
postpone the interests of his own country to those of 
any other country under heaven. But I must speak 
of measures according to their character and ten- 
dency. And in questions between us and our great 
manufacturing rivals, we cannot shut our eyes and 
ears to what we see and hear of the opinions of those 
rivals. {do pot wish at this time to pursue those 
observations; another and more fitting opportunity 
will be afforded me. 

Mr. Speight said he believed the hour had arrived 
for the consideration of the treasury note bill. He 
moved, therefore, that the senate proceed to the 
consideration of that bill. 

The presiding officer remarked that some disposi- 
tion must be made of the pending question. 

Mr. Sevier said he thought the same direction 
ought to be given to this document which was given 
to the petition presented the other day by the senator 
from Massachusetts. . He moved that it be referred 
to the committee on printing. 

Mr. Cameron acquiesced in this motion, and it was 
accordingly referred. 


. 


inst his associates 
in the other house when it was found impracticable 
to procure duties sufficient for revenue; but be could 
not help feeling that they were aggrieved in having 
this measure delayed until the last moment, when 
there was no opportunity for preparing such a mea- 
sure as they might deem the most desirable under 
the circumstances. But he was in favor of the pas · 
sage of this bill because it was required immediate. 
ly, and because be Believed that the issue of tresso- 
ry notes was preferable to contracting a loan, which 
would have the effect of drawing away capital to the | 
extent of such a Joan from general circulati 
whereas treasury notes added to the circulation, 
were a perfectly good and safe currency unless a 
greater amount were issued than they could keep in 
circulation. He would support this bill, therefore— 
trusting, however, that the full amount of ten mil- 
lions would not be issued, but that the amount would 
be divided between the issue of notes and a loan. 


But he could not refrain from observing that a 
strange spectacle was here presented. They found 
themselves under an imperious necessity to-day te 
pass this bill, because the treasury was in difficulty; 
they found themselves obliged to go on and pass this 
bill, and issue ten millions of dollars in treas 
notes, or borrow money to that amount, at the very 
instant when they were proposing to give away eight 
or nine millions of dollars of revenue. He bad al- 
ways supposed that, whenever the government com 
tracted a debt in any form, they were bound to pro- 
vide for the redemption of that debt, f possible, at 
the time of contracting it. These notes were to be 
redeemed within a year, and he desired to be inform 
ed by the chairman of the committee on @nence 
how he expected that they were to be taken upꝰ 
What provision was to be made to meet this debt at 
tho time it became due? That time would come; and, 
if they were not prepared to redeem their notes, 
they would be paid into the custom houses, and the 
revenue would, to that extent, be diminished. What 
-provision was intended to be made? He hed heard 
of none. On the contrary, instead of keeping thom- 
selves in a condition to meet the payment of that 
debt, they were weakening their ability to meet it. 
They were contracting a debt, and, at the same time, 
diminishing their ability to pay. And yet they ex- 
pected to borrow money on easy terms. He hed 
supposed that his friends over the way entertained a 
horror against debt, and that nothing but the most 
extreme necessity would compel them to contract 
one. But here they were incurring a debt, while 
they were going on augmenting their expenditures, 
and at the same time abandoning a certain source of 
revenue instead of augmenting their means. He 
must say that he never before saw or heard of so 
extraordinary a proceeding. How would they man- 
age when the notes became due? Were they to be 
reissued? If not, the government could not be car- 
ried on for three months. This was the condition of 
things in 1637. The secretary of the treasury came 
to them, and in piteous tones asked for relief from 
nt under which the treasury labored 
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On motion of Mr. Lewis, the senate proceded to 
the consideration of the treasury note and loan bill. 

Mr. Evans, rose and said that when he requested 
a postponement of the consideration of this bill yes- 
lerday, it was his intention to examine its details 
carefully to see whether it was conformabie to exist- 
ing laws, and whether it was guarded in the man- 
ner usual ta bills of this description. He regretted 
that he not yet had it in his power to do so; be had 
not even been able to read the bill, but he did not 
rise to Oppose its passage. He did not intend to op- 
pose it in any way; on the contrary, he was in favor 
of its passage unless some evils were pointed out in 
the details of the bill hich required amendment.— 
He was in favor of its speedy passage. He thought 
it had already been delayed too Jong, and he regret- 
ted that those who had charge of the measure had 
permitted it to be delayed until the treasury was in! the 
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by the issue of treasury notes. He told them it was 
but anticipating the revenue, and tbat there would 
be abundant means for the payment of those notes 
when they became due; but, instead of this being the 
case, the notes were returned into the custom hous- 
es, and he was forced to come again tp congress, and 
to confess that his scheme did not work, and that he 
was still out of money. Congress gave him the pow- 
er lo reissue the notes, and this practice had been 
kept up ever since. Supposing it had been refused, 
would not the whole country have rung with denun- 
ciations against congress for refusing to provide that 
expedient? He put it to the gentleman to say how 
otherwise they were to do? They might abandon 
their revenue if they pleased, and borrow money to 
replace it; but he could tell them that they would 
never pay a dollar of it; never redeem their credit, 
nor restore the treasury to a flourishing state, until 
they restored the duties which they were abandon- 
ing. They might prostrate the financial affairs of 
the country, and leave it to others to restore them, 
as had been done before; it would not be the first time 
that the task of restoring prosperity and replenish- 
ing the treasury had devolved upon the whig party, 
who generally remained in power long enough to 
effect this, and were then displaced by their oppo- 
nents, who took great credit to themgelves for skil- 
ful management. He had not intended to touch at 
all upon these matters when he rose. He had 
thought, nay, he had almost vowed, he would not 
again speak of the financial affairs of the country. 
He would have been glad, nevertheless, to have had 
time to examine the estimates of the secretary of the 
treasury. He perceived that they were published in 
the morning’s Union, and that the secretary states 
that his estimate is “the result of many months of 
laborious research and inquiry, aided by all the ta- 
bles of imports of each article st the respective 
rates of duty, under every tariff from the organiza- 
tion of the government to the present period; and 
that, in addition to the information furnished by these 
t blos, the department has deemed it a duty, from an 
apxious solicitude to arrive at correct results in a 
matter so vitally affecting the: revenus of the go- 
vornment and all the great interests of the country, 
to confer with gentlemen of skill and experience, 
not only in the treasury, but also with others resid- 
ing in the great mercantile cities of the Union, whose 

esence could be obtained without unnecessary de- 
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He had no doubt that the secretary had been most 
laboriously, moat assiduously employed in this mat- 
ter for a long time; and he was entitled to great credit 
therefor. He took great pleasure in saying that he 
believed the secretary had endeavored to reach the 
truth, and that he hada perfect conviction of the 
justness of his views and ine soundness of the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived; but he must be per- 
mitted to point out certain errors or misapprehensions 
io this amended estimate of the secretary, which 
were apparent al the very first view. 


Mr. Sevier, called the bonorable senator to order. 


u was altogether irrelevant to discuss the subject of 


the tariff, the senate having under its consideration 
the bill relating to treasury notes and loans. 
Mr. Evans, said be was not discussing the tariff.— 


` He was showing that the means of the government 


would not be sufficient to meet the payment of those 
treasury notes; that was what he was about to do; 
and he must be permitted to point out what seemed 


to him a most extraordinary fallacy (and he was sur- 
iad beyond measure that it hed occurred) into 


which the secretary had fallen. He was quite cer- 


tain that it must be entirely unintentional, because it 
was so plain and palpable ihat it never could have 


been designed to mislead any body. 

Mr. E. here entered into an examination of the 
calculations and estimates of the secretary, showing 
a very large discrepancy between the result arrived 
at by the secretary and the result of calculations 
made my himself founded upon the same basis.] 

This, then, (continued Mr. E) is to be the condi- 
tion of the treasury according to their own showing. 
How, then, was the payment of these treasury noles 
to be provided for? But he wanted to say a word or 
two more as to the manner in which those tables had 
been made up. The object of the secretary wat. io 
show that this bill would yield as much revenue as 
the bill that was to be repealed; and be got at this 
by saying that they must allow eight and one-sixth 

r cent. for the increase of population from the 

th June, 1845, to the 30th November, 1847. But 
su the present tariff law were not repealed, 
would there not be the same increase? Give us (said 
Mr. E.) an increase of eight and one-sixth per cent. 
with our present bill, and we will keep two or three 
millions ahead. And, what ts somewhat extraordi- 
nary, too, the secretary, in his estimate, makes all 

that come Into the country by reason of this 
increase, dutiable. 


Again, I ask how will you meet the payment of 
your treasury notes? Von never will by the policy 
which you are pursuing. I have said, however, that 
the wants of the treasury are very great;and,therefore, 
I think that this bill ought to pass. But, sir. I do not 
think that the secretary of the treasury bas given us 
the most favorable estimate*for himself; and if I 
can help him out a little, and make things look a lit- 
tle better, I feel bound to do it. In the report of the 
secretary which was communicated to congress by 
the president on the 16th of June, he goes into an 
examination of the condition of the treasury. ` 


[Mr. E. here proceeded to show that an under- 
estimate of the available funds in the treasury bad 
been made, amounting to several millions of dollars.) 

But, notwithstanding all this, (he said,) in view of 


the present extraordinary expenditures of the go- 
vernment, even if they passed this bill for the issue 
of treasury notes, there would be an absolute neces- 
sity for an extra session to pass another similar bill, 
or else it would have to be first thing (if deferred) 
at the next session of congress. 

He had felt bound to trespass upon the time of the 
senate in order to make these explanations, and to 
warn gentlemen on the other side of the rocks upon 
which they were about to suffer shipwreck. The 
tweasury must unavoidably be greatly embarrassed, 
and he hoped, therefore, that they would devise ear- 
ly and prompt measures to avert the embarrassment. 

Mr. Benton rose, he said, not for the purpose of 
resisting the progress of the bill, but of leading the 
senate to reflect upon the consequences of creating 
a public debt. He was averse to a reissue of trea- 
sury notes, because it assimilated itself to a banking 
transaction. It was bad policy to commence a 85s 
tem of this kind at the commencement of the war. 
If they once pe it upon its legs and enabled it to 
walk, it would soon begin to run, and there would 
be an accumulation of burdens to be borne by poste- 
rity. The proper policy was to raise money first by 
taxation, and resort to a temporary use of paper 
only when that was found insufficient. He moved 
to strike out the clause authorizing the issue of the 
noles. 

I have some objections to this bill—some to xf she 
vision in the bill itself—some to the policy of re- 
sorting so early to an issue of government pope 
My objection to the bill is in the authority which it 
confers to reissue the ten millions of treasury notes 
authorized to be issued. The reissue is a departure 
from the act of 1837, and is, in my opinion, unjus- 
tifiable in itself. The act of 1837 authorizes ten 
millions of notes to be issued, and by a clause in fhe 
twelfth section requires every note to be cancelled 
and destroyed when redeemed: this bill authorizes a 
reissue, and of course puts the note in circulation 
again instead of destroying it. To this reissue I 
have two objections—first, because it makes a paper 
currency of our treasury notes, and assimilates them 
to common bank notes; and, next, because it de- 
stroys the limitation on the amount to be issued.— 
The limitation on the issue ls ten millions; the reis- 
sue after redemption may double, treble, quadruple 
that amount; for every time the note is reissued it 
becomes a new debt, and has to be paid again. If 
not reissuable the amount of debt which can be cre- 
ated under the bill u ten millions; if reissuable it 
may be many times ten millions. In fact, with the 
quality of reissuability, no one can tell what amount 
of debt may be created under the bill. This is a 
great objection, but the change which is made in the 
character of the note is still greater. If cancelled 
when paid, the notes would be considered as the 
bond of the government, to be paid when due, and 
when paid, extinguished: but, to be paid, and put 
out again, is to do like the banks; and this I cannot 
agree to. We have a bill for an independent trea- 
sury, a main feature of which is hard money pay- 
ments at the federal treasury. I can conceive it to 
be compatible with the character of such a treasury 
to take up and cancel the government bonds; but to 
reissue them as often as taken up, is too much like 
banking for me—modern banking, where the same 
note is shuffled out again and again as long as it will 
hold together. This would reduce our sub-treasurer 
to something like a cashier of a modern bank—re- 
issuing the same paper ad infinitum. Even banks did 
not do this in the beginning—in their better days.— 
The Bank of England did not reissue for a long 
time. l 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, from his. seat. It does not 
reissue now: it pays and cancels each note. 

Mr. Benton. Good! Let our government not re- 
duce our sub-treasury below the Bank of England 
as a paper machine. Let us cancel the notes when 
paid, aud have no paper currency. I will therefore 
move to strike out the clause of re-issue in the bill; 
and jf that is struck out, the bill, so far as I am con- 
cerned, may take its course.. 
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These are my objections to the bill, and this is 
TR and will require a vote from the senato. 

have another objection, not to any particular clause 
in the bill, but to the policy of resorting thus eariy 
in our war with Mexico to an issue of government 
paper. 

Forty years ago, Mr. President, when 1 was a stu- 
dent at law, 1 read in one of my books—an English 
book, of course—these words: 


“If our ancestors in King William's time had an- 
nually paid, so long as their exigencies lasted, even 
a less sum than we we now annually raise on their 
account, aog would in time of war have borne no 
greater burthens then they have bequeathed to and 
settled upon their posterity in time of peace, and 
might have been eased the instant the exigency was 
over.“ 


The lesson inculcated in these words sunk deep 
upon my mind, and I resolved to act upon it if it should 
ever be my lot to have any share in the management 
of the public affairs of my country. The great prin- 
ciple of the lesson is, that every generation should 
bear its own burdens, and not cast them upon poste- 
rity; and if a principle, so wise and just in itself, 
needed any illustration or confirmation, it would be 
found in the subsequent history of the country in 
which the words of the lesson were written. Mr. 
Justice Blackstene wrote them in 1777. The British 
debt was then about one hundred and forty millions 
of pounds sterling, and the interest and cost of man- 
agement about five millions: that debt is now about 
eight hundred millions, and the annual interest and 
management about thirty millions. The exemple 
set—the evil practice commenced, in King William's 
time, of throwing burthens upon posterity has con- 
tinued ever since; and certainly the British people of 
the present day are burdened toa degree which 
should induce others to heed the admonition which 
they neglected. 


The obvious mode of saving posterity from the 
burdens of its ancestors is for every generation to 
pay as it goes; and, to do that, each year as nearly as 
possible must pay the debt which it creates. Taxa- 
tion is the mode to do that; and where taxation is in- 
adequate, sheri loane, to be . by those who 
make them, ie the substitute. government issue 
of treasury paper—called ex bills in Great 
Britain, treasury notes in the United States— 
should be the last, and almost the desperate, re- 
source of any government. These are tho princi- 
ples upon which I came into public life, and on 
which I bave endeavored to act, though not always 
able to do so. The yeer 1837 overset my principles. 
The government, with near thirty millions of dollars 
in banks, found itself one morning without a shil- 
ling in band; and congress was called together to 

rovide the means of keeping the government alive. 

t was a case of liſe or death; and the proceeds of 
taxes would have been entirely too slow to have pre- 
vented the open and declared bankruptcy of the trea- 
sury. Under these circumstances, the recourse of 
taxation was impossible; a temporary loan was the 
next resource, and upon this the finance committees 
of the senate resolved, and that in opposition to the 
secretary of the treasury, (Mr. Woodbury,) who re- 
commended an issue of treasury notes. The com- 
mittee condemned this resort; but finally yielded to 
the secretary, on his firm asseveration that loans 
could not be obtained in time to prevent the catas. 
trophe of a bankrupt treasury. Under these circum- 
stances, the treasury note act of 1837 was brought 
in, but guarded with many provisions to prevent the 
notes from sliding into currency, so as to make a 
government paper-money. The act of 1837 was 
guarded, and doubly guarded, against that evil; first 
in giving authority to issue, without authority to re- 
issue notes; and then by a special clause express 
forbidding reissues, and positively requiring eac 
note to be cancelled and destroyed when once re- 
deemed by the United States. With these guards 
and some others, the bill was passed. 1 voted for it, 
but with a revulsion of stomach almost convulsive, 
and with a misgiving of the heart which proved to 
be prophetic. In a little time the guards were all 
broken down: reissues of the same notes were le- 
galized; and these notes entered and left the treasury 
as bank notes enter and leave a bank. Of course [ 
did not vote for this overthrow of the guards which 
[had assisted to set up; but the want of my vote 
made no difference. “The mischief had been done in 
the first step; once issued, treasury notes were strong 


enough lo reissue themselves, and slide into paper 
currency. 


These are my objections to the bill itself, and of 
its policy. The policy of this early resort toa means 
of supporting the government, which, from its dan- 

erous and seductive nature, should be left for the 
ast, and the almost desperate resource. Taxation 
should be tho first resort; and here I must say that I 
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utterly object to the omiss iom of any fair object of 
taxation from our revenue bill. Tea and coffee are 
left out of that bill. Certainly I should like to leave 
them out, and a great many others, rf there was no 
necessity for taxation. But there is necessity. This 
treasury note bill proves the necessity, and I am for 
taxing all objects fairly taxable. Taxes first, loans 
next, treasury notes last, is my creed; and J have no 
idea of flinching from my own duties under the as- 
sumption that the people will not do theirs. It is 
the duty of every generation lo pay its own debts as 
well as to fight its own battles. Our constituents 
will pay a tax on tea and coffee, if necessary, and 
that tax is now necessary. Buta modern idea has 
sprung up, that tea and coffee are necessaries of life, 
and must be free, while iron, salt, woollens, and fire 
pay tax. According to this idea tea and coffce are 
the first of necessaries; and if the question of Cassius 
to Brutus should be answered, Upon what meat doth 
this our Julius feed? the answer would be tea and 
coffee! Not so the people. They are as honest as 
brave—as ready to pay their own debis as to fizht 
their own battles. e have no wars in which the 
people have no interest: our wars are tbeir wars: 
not so with Great Britain when the foundation of 
her public debt was laid on loans and exchequer bills 
in the time of King William and his successors of 
the house of Hanover. Continental wars, were their 
portions with the houses of Orange and Hanover.— 
Security of the Dutch barrier, reduction of the 
French monarchy, settlement of the Spanish suc- 
cession, maintenance of the Germanic liberties, were 
then the causes of English wars. Ministers and the 
parliament were justly afraid to tax the people for 
such wars: they (therefore taxed posterity! They 
made loans and issued exchequer bills; and of the 
burdens which fhese threw upon posterity it was that 
Mr. Justice Blackstone so justly complained. But 
our wars are our own; they are the wars of the peo- 
ple, and the people are as honest as brave, and will 
pay their own debta as well as fight their own bat - 
ties. They will pay a tax on tea and coffee rather 
than go so debt; they will bear burthens rather than 
throw them upon their posterity. What father ts 
willing to throw debts upon bis son? What govern- 
ment would wish to-burthen posterity? Every gene- 
ration will have sts own burthens to bear—ils own 
battles to fight, and its own taxes to pay—and should 
not be burthened with the debts of its ancestors.— 
The present enormous British debt has its prigin in 
the unwise and cowardly policy of throwing bur- 
dens upon posterity; let us avoid what we have seen 
so fatal among our English ancestors. ~ 
Taxes first, loans next, treasury paper last, are 
my resources; but here we begin with paper; for, al- 
though the bill has an alternative clause that the 
president may either borrow or issue noles, yet the 
alternative is nothing. The issue of the notes is the 
easy and the seductive course; and for (he same rea- 
son that we refuse to order the loan, he will refuse 
to make it, 
On motion of Mr. Lewis, the further considera- 
tion of this bill was postponed until to-morrow. 


TREASURY NOTES. 


U. S. SENATE, SATURDAY, JULY 15. 

The senate resumed the consideration of the trea- 
sury and loan bili—the pending question being on 
Mr. Benton's motion to strike out the clause relating 
to the reissue of the treasury notes. ; 

The amendment was opposed by Messrs. Niles 
and Evans, and supported by Mr. J M. Clayton. 

Me Miller expressed his views in opposition to the bill. 

The question was put upon the amendment, and 
the yeas and nays were ordered. ; 

Mr. Calhoun then rose, and said that he wished to 
assign very briefly the reasons for the vote which he 
was aboutto give. This bill, (he said), was a loan 
bill; and its object was to raise ten millions of dol- 
lars. The bill proposed two modes of raising the 
money, one by a direct loan and the other by the 
issue of treasury notes. He was opposed to striking 
out the clause authorising the reissue of the notes. 
The reason assigned by the senator from Missouri 
for striking out that clause was that we might not 
create a debt of more than ten millions. This he 
held was impossible. His own reason against striking 
it out was this: his opinion was that it would enable 
the secretary of the treasury to make a Joan, if one 
were nenessary, on far better terms than he could 
otherwise do. He did not wish to be understood 
that he had departed in the slightest degree from the 
opinion he expressed in the early part of the session, 
that the very ' first step in preparation for war is to 
establish a good system of finance. The only proper 
way of meeting the expenses of a war is by taxation. 
That is at once the least burdensome and the most 
honest method. But there is another and stronger 
reason: unless you resort to a good system of taxe- 
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tion, your borrowing must be upon the most usu- 
rious terms. If it shall turn out when we shall meet 
here in December next, that our expenditures have 
greatly overrun the Income of the loan, even the 
most prompt action will not enable the government 
to borrow but ata very high rate. The only possible 
excuscs, in his opinion, for not having organized at 
this session an adequate system of taxation are (wo: 
first, because we have got into the war suddenly and 
unexpectedly; and, secondly, because the impression 
has prevailed that the war may be a very short one. 
He trusted that the war may turn out to be a short 
one; for, if it be not a short war, it will prove a most 
expensive war; and, in proportion to its expense, it 
will prove one of the most onerous wars ever waged. 
The very fact that the money has to be spent in 


another country and upon the most distant frontier, 


will make a given amount of expenditure vastly more 
oppressive than if the money were expended within 
our borders; and the truth of this will be felt should 
the war unfortunately continue, which he hoped it 
would not. But really, (Mr. C. said) be could offer 
no excuse why duties have not been laid on coffee 
and tea. It was so clearly right—it was so evidently 
proper as a tax, even in peace—so pre-eminently 
prover in time of war, that, in his opinion, no apolo- 


‘gy for not imposing that tax can be offered. The 


fact that we have not resorted to it, will be attribut- 
ed to a motive, in his opinion, well calculated to 
shake the credit the nation, should loans be necessa- 
ry. It will be supposed that we are afraid to meet 
the moneyed responsibility of war—the only great 
responsibilty of a country at war in modern times. 
There is no responsibility in getting men—in getting 
volunteers. We have the largest body of ardent, 
patriotic, enterprising youth in the world, in propor- 
tion to our population—anxious to rush into war—of 
which we have had ample testimony. Thousands 
have flocked to your standard who could not be per 
mitted to become volunteers. The struggle was not 
who should remain, but who should go fortb to de- 
fend the country. The responsibility is to meet the 
expense; and he thought no apology could be offered 
for the neglect in providing means to meet the ex- 
pense by imposing a tax on the two articles which 
he had named. He made this declaration to free 
himself from any responsibility on account of that 
negleet. He trusted that a bill would be introduced 
before the end of the session to impose this duty, if 
there was the least doubt that a sufficient amount 
could not be raised under the present bill. 


Mr. Webster said he thought the amendment was 
calculated to defeat the main objects of the bill, and 
therefore he could not vote for it. He did not see 
that the reissue of the notes would augment the 
amount of the debt any more than the reissue of bank 
notes would enlarge the circulation of the banks 
which issued them. It was a matter entirely for the 
discretion of the government to reissue the notes, if 
the exigency of the case required it. 


Mr. Benton addressed the senate as follows: Mr. 
President; while the debate has been going on this 
morning, I have taken the trouble to look over the 
acts passed during the late war with Great Britain 
for the issue of treasury notes. These acts were 
six in number, and they were the first ever issued 
under the authority of this government—so slow 
were the founders of this government to commence 
the business of issuing paper. I have looked over 
the whole of these acts, and not one of them contains 
a clause of reissue; and every one of them contains ‘a 
clause which this bill does not, and that is a provi- 
sion for the payment of the notes. The last of the 
six acts authorises the funding of the notes; so that 
the whole of the six acts firet passed by congress for 
the issue of treasury notes diflered from this bill, 
first, in the great feature of not being reissuable, and, 
next, in the provision which is made for the psyment 
of the notes. The act of 1837 followed the old acts; 
but this departs from them all; and, in that respect, 
is condemned by the wisdom of our ancestors. The 
cluse in the bill, as it now stands, is in these words: 

“That the president of the United States is hereby 
authorised to cause treasury notes to be issued for 
such sum or sums as the exigencies of the govern- 
ment may require, and in place of such of the same 
as may be redeemed, to cause others to be issued; 
bul nut exceeding the sum of ten millions of dollars 
of this emission outstanding at any one time, and to 
be issued under the limitations and other provisions 
contained in the açt entitled An act to authorize 
the issue of treasury notes,” approved the twelfth 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, except that the authority hereby given to is- 
sue treasury. notes shall expire at the end of the one 
year from the passage of this act.” 

The objectionable feature of this clause is in the 
words which authorise other notes to be issued in 
place of those redeemed. This is paying paper with 
paper: it is banking. And why is it now, for the 
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first time put into a treasury note bill? Admitting 
that a clause of reissue was subsequently added to 
the act of 1837, by a supplementary act, yet thal gd- 
dition was so odious to the hard money part of the 
democracy that they refused to vote for it. The 
loss of their votes however, was supplied by the ac- 
quisition of others—by the acquisition of all the 
friends of banking, local and national. This bill, 
departing from all those of the war, and also from 
the act of 1807, authorizes the reissue of notes; and 
in that respect makes an open and long step towards 
national banking. To be sure, the word reissue is 
not in the clause, but it is the same thing. Other 
notes are to be issued in place of the notes redeem- 
ec; and thus poper is paid with paper. In that we 
imitate the banks. But gentlemen console them- 
selves with the proviso that no more than ten millions 
shall be out at any one time. That is no limitation 
on the amount to be issued. The same note may be 
issued or what is the same thing, another one from 
the same plate may be issued, and that, times over, 
without limitation; and every time the substitute is 
issued, it creates a debt the same as the original, 
which must be paid. The bill professes to ask for 
ten millions: by this reissue, or substituted issue, the 
ten millions may be issued many times over. With 
this clause in thg bill, no one can tell how much he 
is voting. I cannot. No one can. If ten millions is 
not enough, ask for more. Ask forall that is want- 
ed, and get it openly and responsibly, and not covert- 
gae irresponsibly, as this reissue clause will do it. 

e are in the war, and we will go through with it; 
but let us see what we do—let us see the amount 
which we vote. This bill conceals from us the 
amount of the supply which we vote to the treasury. 
On its face is ten millions: with the reissue clause 
it may be as many times ten millions, as the whole, 
ora part, may be put out again. It is a delusion 
tu speak of the amount in circulation at one time: 
it is the aggregate of all the time that gives the mea- 
sure of the vote, and the real amount which the 
bill authorizes. Gentlemen say the notes msy return 
promptly to the treasury in payment of duties. Very 
good! they are received in place of tnoney, and if not 
put out again, the cash will come for the duties the 
next time. You will get the money at the end of the 
year, if not at the beginning. But, under this system 
of reissue, it will be paper all the year round. Upon 
the same principal that the original note comes back 
immediately in payment of duties, the substitute will 
do the same; and thus the treasury will have nothing 
but paper in it. It is the same as if an amount of 
notes were authorised equal to the whole amount of 
the revenue: in that case the whole revenue would be 
paid in paper, and in the government’s own paper, 
and the treasurer would have nothing but dead paper 
in its coffers. 


Instead of unlimitted issues of paper, they ought 
only to be limited, but limited to the lowest possible 
amount; and thus it was in former times. The first 
treasury note bills were for only five millions; and 
when larger sums were authorized, it was a part of 
a loan, and only to be resorted to after the loan had 
failed, and to the extent of the failure. But here we 
set out not only for a large issue of ten millions 
itself double the amount of the first treasury note | 
bill in the war with Great Britain—and unlimited at 
that time. The reissue may make it double ten, and 
it will only be after all the issues and reissues are 
over, and the whole added together, that we shell 


know the amount which this bill authorizes. | am 
against such indefinite legislation. J am aye 
vague, unlimited authority to create debt. am 


against converting all our revenue into paper, end 
that paper our own. I object to bank papers ond to 
federal paper just as much, or more. Mr. Presicent, 
this treasury note bill is every way objectionable to 
me—in its detail, for the rerssue feature—in its po 
licy, for coming so early in the war with Mexico, 
and without lay ing the proper taxes, and without 
waiting for the issue of loans. A solid system of 
finance can only be bottomed on taxation; loans sre 
only justifiable when taxes cannot be gathered in 
time, or in sufficient amount. As for treasury notes, 
they are the last thing to be resorted to, and that in 
the uttermost extremity; but now they are first.— 
They are a facile, seductive, insidious, ruinous mode 
of getting into debt, and throwing burdens upon pos- 
terity, and I abhor them. With great difficulty E 
could be brought to vote for the bill in its best form; 
but with the clause of reissue it is impossible for me 
to touch it. 


Mr. Pennybacker opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Westcott said, as the yeas and nays were called 
for, and as he intended voting for the amendment of 
the senalor from Missouri, he considered it due lo 
himself to give reasons for his vote. ‘Ihe provision 
authorizing the re- issue of the treasury notes he fe- 
garded as turning the treasury into a sort of fede- 
ral bank, to issue without the power of discount, but 
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liable to use the Issues of banks, and even some that 
the etate corporations had not. This authority to re- 
éesue would afford facilities for frauds, and confuse 
the public accounts and business. Again, the issu- 
ing of treasury notes was one form of atlaining credit 
by the government—was buta mode of borrowing. 
This bill allowed ten millions to be reissued. Each 
time these notes v'ere reissued a renewal of the loan 
took place; it was a new. loan or credit of ten mil- 
lions. The process, in fact, made the aw equivalent 
to a loan of twice or thrice ten millions. 

Mr. W. said he could nat believe the striking out 
of this clause could embarrass the government be- 
fore next session. But little more than three months 
would elapse before congress met again. In the 
mean time the treasury had the balance on hand, the 
current accruing revenue, and the power to resort to 
direct loans, and then the ten millions of treasury 
notes. Surely there will be ample resources; but, 
if not, give fifteen or twenty millions of treasury 
notes, but do not turn the treasury into a bank of 
circulation, into a manufactory of paper currency, 
which may be always kept up to ten millions. Mr. 
W. said he believed the bill all-sufficient without the 
clause of reissue. This clause would probably please 
the brokers and the fund-mongers, but he should vote 
against the bill if it was retained. 

Mr. Dayton, rose to address the senate. 

Mr. Lewis, interposing, said that the hour for pro- 
5 to the consideration of the special order had 
arrived. 

Mr. Dayton. I have the floor. 


Mr. Lewis. The special order takes precedent of 


all other business. 


; Mr. Dayton. I call the honorable senator to or- 
er. 8 

Mr. Lewis. I have a right to call ſor the special 
order. 


Mr. Dayton. Not while 1 have the floor. As I 
propose voting for this bill in ease the amendment 
should prevail, I think it proper to say a single word 
in regard to it. I do not understand this bill as au- 
thorizing in any shape the incurring of a debt ex- 
ceeding ten millions, because, if the notes are re- 
- fesued, you merely keep your loan to that extent of 
the reissue, which cannot exceed ten millions. But 
if you authorize the issue of these notes, knowing 
. that they will come in within the year, you must au- 
thorize their reissue, or else make provision for ré- 
placing the amount of such as do come in in some 
way or other. This last is precisely what I desire 
should be done. The administration are asking us 
to puta floating debt upon the community without 
providing any means for paying it; and I am dispos- 
ed to vote for this amendment because it will force 
them to make provision for its payment. Jf they 
want to create a permanent debt, by loan or other- 
wise, let them say so distinctly. 

Mr. Cameron, said he had differed entirely from 
the view taken by the senator from Missouri. 1f this 
tariff bill were passed without the power of reissu- 
ing the treasury notes, there would be no relief af- 
forded, aid it would create great disturbance in the 
affairs of the country. He would not vote for the 
bill at all, were it not that the government was in an 
extremity, from which it could only be extracted in 
this way. But, if the bill were passed at all, it ought 
1o pans in such a shape that it would be servicea- 

le. 

Mr. Yulee, sent to the secretary to be read an 
amendment which he proposed to offer, imposing a 
duty of twenty per cent. on tea and coffee, the pro- 
ceeds of which should be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the treasury notes issued under authority of 
this act. 

Mr. Evans, desired to say a single word. These- 
nator from New Jersey complained that the govern- 
ment proposed an issue of treasury noles without 
providing the ways and means to redeem that issue, 
and was disposed to compel them to make such pro- 
_ vision by refusing to authorize a reissue of the notes. 
He would tell the senator what would be the effect 
of that amendment. The issue would not be made, 
and the government would not be under the slighest 
obligation to make provision for the payment ef the 
money which they would undoubtedly resort to other 
means of raising, probably by a loan for ten years. 
His desire was to bring them up short. 

Mr. Dayton, said (bat would suit him exactly.— 
They were either going to create a floating debt by 
treasury notes, or they were going to make a loan. 
If they intended to create a permanent debt, let 
them do il and take the responsibility. 

After a few further remarks by Messrs. Bagby, 
Johnson, of Maryland, and Allen, the question was 
taken on Mr. Benton's amendment, and it was re- 
jected. 

The bil] was then reported to the senate, ordered 
to a third reading, and, by unanjmous consent, read 
a third time and passed. 
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DEBATE ON THE TARIFF. 


IN Vu. 8. SENATE, JULY 13, 1846. 


The senate, as in committee of the whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the tariff bill. 


Mr. Lewis rose and addressed the senate as ſol - 
lows: From my position in the committee of finance, 
it becomes my duty to present to the consideration 
of the senate the result of such attention as I have 
been able to bestow on the bill now before this body. 
I oy Sper that owing to the shortness of the time 
which circumstances have permitied for the exami- 
nation of the bill, and, frem thus being deprived of 
much valuable aid which I might otherwise have 
obtained from the treasury department, my review 
of the provisions of the bill will be necessarily less 
perfect that | would have desired. In attempting 
the discharge of the duty now devolving upon me, | 
shall say nothing on the protective character of this 
bill, deeply as I feel interested in that question. 1 
must leave that portion of the subject to other and 
abler hands, and examine the measure merely as a 
measure of revenue, with the view of ascertaining 
how far it will sustain the finaocial purposes of the 
government. As may be readily conceived, one of 
the principal objections which will be urged against 
the bill is that founded on the entirely ad valorem 
character of its provisions. It appears to be taken 
for granted by gentlemen that ad valorem duties 
cannot be depended upon ‘for revenue, and that in 
order to raise a revenue or to fix the duties at such 
a rate as will secure any considerable amount of re- 
venue, you must resort to specific duties. This pro- 
position, in my judgment, is one of those axioma- 
tic errors which upon examination will be found to 
be wholly fallacious. 
ad valorem duties, which it is admitted by all the 


revenue. But, under what circumstances are these 
duties objected to? Under circumstances that would, 
on their very face, show—so far as I remember— 
that they are more efficient than specific duties. — 
By the tariff of 1842, the amount raised by ad valo- 
rem duties last year was $15,722,811—raised from 
specific duties, $13,200 118; and that, too, although 
the principle articles of heaviest consumption— 
iron, sugar, molasses, salt—all these articles, in fact, 
to which it was attempted to give the highest pro- 
tection paid specific duties. Now if it appears that 
under the ad ralorem duties, we already raise much 
more (han the half of our revenue, becomes our 
duty, before discrediting so large a source of reve- 
nue, to inquire into the objections urged against this 
ad valorem principle, so ¿bat it may at least be al- 
lowed a fair hearing. It is to this investigation that 
I now invite the senate. One of the objections urged 


against ad valorem duties is, that the revenue wili | } will show that so far from the 
be defrauded by false invoices. I ask in reply what | interest in undervaluing his 


adequate motive cana man have in making cul a 
false invoiçe? In the first place, there are the hea 

viest penalties imposed on making out a false in- 
voice. The offence is punished by imprisonment in 
the state prison; and if made out, even innocently, 
the forfeiture of one-half of the goods is almost cer- 
tain. What then is to be gained, in the face of 
those penalties, by making out a false invoice? 1l 
hold in my hard a statement, which has been pre- 
pared with great accuracy for the purpose of showing 


I think it will be found that | 


Supposed cost, $100; duty on which is 320, cost 
and duty $120. Under valuation at 30 per cent., 970; 
duty on which is $14; cost and duty $114—g6 00, 
gain on which is 5.26-100 per cent. 


Now I take it that before any sensible trader 
would make outa false invoice, he would pause.— 
No man in his sober senses would incur such a risk 
for such a paltry consideration. He Would not at- 
tempt to undervalue any article in open market, the 
value of which would be so well known to an ap- 
praiser. If the dishonest trader, who would do such 
a thing, should escape the state prison— if he should 
eave the heavy forfeiture of the bill of 1842, he 
would gain, as shown by the statement, on the high- 
est undervaluation, but four or five per cent. I say, 
therefore, that there is no adequate motive for such 
fradulent invoices. Nor do I believe that such are 
ever made. I might dwell longer on this point, but 
I suppose enough has been said to show the futility 
of the objection. But suppose there was an adequate 
motive on the part of the importer to induce him to 
undervalue his goods. Suppose he had the prospect 
of thus gaining something by succeeding, or, in other 
Words, suppose that there was a sufficient induce- 
ment in the case; yet he would not succeed. Why? 
Because, simply, the duties are declared upon his 
invoice, but upon the actual valuation. The du- 
ties are not founded on his invoice, though the law 
requires him to make out an invoice, set the valuers 
are not to determine by that invoice, but by many 
invoices. The officers who value the goods ‘are men 
selected for their experienced judgment and know- 
ledge of the goods; who are daily in the habit of 
appraising goods, and in that way, and in conse- 
quence of constant association with curmmercial men, 
become thoroughly acquainted with the actual mar- 
ket value of the goods, arriving at the proper con- 
clusion as to the price of of each article. The ap- 
praisement, then, is not at all controlled or influene- 


fairest, inasmuch as they are more open and better ed by the invoice made out by the importer. On the 
understood, will be found fully adequate in raising | contrary, 


the valuation is made of the goods in the 
foreign market; and if there ts any error made, it is 
more likely to be in favor of the government, as 
there is the strongest inducement to make the valua- 
tion over and above the invoice. Now, I ask, is it 
reasonable to suppose that any three or four practi- 
cel merchants of common intelligence and common 
honesty would appraise goods ten days before estab- 
lishing a uniformity of appraisement and value?— 
The goods ate subject, I admit, io uccasional varia- 
tion in prices, but in the main there is uniformity.— 
But the appraisers would not be likely to value one 
set of goods at one value to-day and al another value 
to-morrow. There will be of necessity uniformity 
in their decisions; and if so, why fear the effect of 
undervalualion? Is that likely when it is the direct 
interest of every man in the custom house to prove 
that an exporter has undervalued his goods and in- 
voiced them at too low a price? But l go further.— 
importer having an 
goods that he has a di- 
rect interest the other way—that it is to his advan- 
tage to overvalue his goods. How? Why to avoid 
the possibility of incurring the heavy penalty of the 
law. I have already said that he can gain nothing 
by undervaluing his goods by making out a false in- 
voice, as the appraisers are regulated by rules 
which he cannot control. If he swears toa cost 
below the valuation of the appraisers, they at once 
declare that goods are placed by him below their 
value, &c., and forfeiture follows, and that without 


the amount which would be gained by undervalua- | trial or jury. It is a summary process. Very often 


Supposed cost of goods abroadg100; duties (20 
per cent.,) would be $120; cost and duties equal to 
9120. Supposed under valuation, 5 per cent. would 
lea ve $95; duties 20 per cent. on $95 would be 819; 
cost and duties equal to §119—§1 00, gain on which 
is 85-100 per cent. 


Supposed cost, 5100; duties 20 per cent., are 520; 
cost and duties equal to §120. At under valuation of 
10 per cent. is 890; duties (20 per cent.) on which is 
$18; cost and duti: s equal to §118—§2 00, or gain on 
which is 1.70-100 per cent. 


Supposed cost, §100; regular duties are $20; cost 
and duties equal to $120. Under valuation at 15 per 
cent., $85; duties on which are $17; cost and duties 
equal io $117—§3 00, gain on which is 2.55-100 per 
cent. | 


Supposed cost, $100; regular duty is $20; cost and 
duties 6120. Under valuaticn at 20 per cent., $80; 
duty on which is 616; cost and duties §116—¢4 00, 
gain on which is 3.44-100 per cent. . 


Supposed cost, 4100; regular duty is 620 cost; and 
duty $120. Under valuation 25 per cent.,§75; duty 
on which is 615; cost and duty, $115—5 00, gain on 
which is 4.35-]00 per cent. 


tion. [Mr. L. then explained the contents of the fol- | an exporter would gladly give t 
lowing statement.] 


e value of his goods. 
He is required to give the cost, and complies, pro- 
testing that it is not the value—that it is above the 
value. But the appraisers say that is no considera- 
tion to them; they declare that he has forfeited un- 
der the law, and he is held to the forfeiture. I hold 
in my hand a statement from a reliable source illus- 
trative of this case. In 1841, Mr. John A. New- 
bould, of New York, contracted with an ironmonger 
of Birmingham for certain kinds of goods, to be de- 
livered in equal quantities for five consecutive years. 
In the mean time, iron rose in value so much as to 
compel the ironmonger to raise the price of his ar- 
ticle to all his other customers 20 percent. He still 
continued to send them to Mr. Newbould according 
to contract. The appraisers at the custom house, 
observed the discrepancy between the invoices of 
Mr. Newbould and his neighbors, felt themselves 
bound under the law to impose not only the same 
culy asthe others paid, but also the penalty of 50 
per cent. required by the act of 1842. The law 
allowed no discretion. No body doubted the char- 
acter of the transaction, as Mr. Newbould then, and 
now, stood as high as any importer in New York.— 
Mr. Newbould was obliged to give up his good con- 
tract, as it was a losing business. Great numbers 
of importers have thus been obliged to order their 
goods to he invoiced at higher rates, to avoid the 
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penalty. And yet gentlemen tell us that the effect of 
this law will be to induce importers to undervalue 
their goods, and thus cheat the government of so 
much revenue. 

Mr. Webster. I hope the honorable member will 
band his documents to the chair, or put them in such 
a form that we can have access to them. 

Mr. Lewis. I shall bave them published, sir. 1 
have thus shown that it 1s a privilege to allow over 
valuation of goods, not given by the law of 1842 
but given by this bill; and in order that all may see 
that, I ask the clerk to read the eighth section of the 
bill. 

The clerk read the section. 

Now, sir, this bill, as a special favor, gives to the 
importer the privilege of overvaluation in order to 
avoid the consequences of undervaluation. Yet gen- 
tlemen ist in telling that because of the frequent 
undervaluation there will be no possibility of rais- 
ing a sufficient amount of revenue by ad valorem 
duties. There is another argument urged against 
this bill, and that is thet upon certain articles the 
appraisers cannot arrive at the value. Wines are 
- instanced in this connection. It is said that no one 
can from mere inspection and tasting of wines judge 
of their value. ow, sir, whether this be true or 
not of the choicest quality of wines, I cannot say.— 
One thing, however, may be said—the thing has not 
been tried. When once tried, I hope it will be found 
with regard to wines, as otber articles, that if indi- 
viduals have intelligence enough to purchase them 
judiciously, other individuals will be found compe- 
tent to appraise them intelligently. I believe that 
this is the strongest case that can be put; and even 
with regard to wines, I am inclined to think that the 
objection will not be found to have any practical 
weight—that if wines can be purchased with judg- 
ment, they can also be appraised with judgment.— 
But it ‘happens, singularly enough, that, under the 
Jaw of 1842, ad valorem duties have been placed on 
those articles of which it is the most difficult to as- 
certain the value those kept out of the prices cur- 
rent, whilst specific duties have been imposed on 
those articles of which the value is most determinate. 
That is the result of an attentive examination of the 
subject. I will name some of these articles.— 
Coarse cottons pay minimum duties; fine cottons ad 
valorem duties; (fine fancy cottons, the value of 
which no one can tell till he sees them;z) sewing silk 
pays specific duty; silk mixed with cotton or wool, 
the value ol which is most difficult to ascertain, pays 
ad valorem duty; chain cables, anchors, castings— 
articles at which no one wishes to look in order to 
ascertain the value, judging solely by their weight— 
pay specific duties; whilst cassimere cloths and lin- 
ens—the quantity and quality of which can be de- 
termined only by inspection—pay ad valorem duties. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this objection does 
not hold good; and that instead of articles, the value 
of which is uncertain paying specific duties, as the 
reasoning of gentlemen would lead us to infer, it is 
quite the reverse, (he duties being in those cases ad 
valorem. But the general answer I made in the 
case of wines will suffice for this whole class of ar- 
ticles; and that answer is this, that if any man pos- 
sesses intelligence enough, on inspection of the arti- 
cle, to make a judicious purchase in the foreign 
market, three merchants can surely be found in New 
York, for instance, with equal intelligence, and able 
to put a market value on the article. But if frauds 
are necessary concomitants of ad valorem duties, 
how comes it that these frauds have not been de- 
tected? We hear à great deal of complaint from 
the manufacturers, but from no other source. Did 
any man ever hear a merchant complain of another 
on account of any violation of the law under these 
ad valorem duties? No. With all their means, 
wealth, industry, character, and zeal, yet they have 
never been able to detect any notable instance of 
fraud resulting from the ad valorem system. This 
I will prove before I have done. Ii fraud bas ever 
been perpetrated, where is the proof? It has been 
charged over and over again, bul so far from having 
been proved, I will show that after the most thorough 
investigatjion—and at the head of which was a dis- 
tinguished member of the whig party, who, after a 
most laborious examination, made a report on the 
subject—no case of fraud could be made out. Let 
me now direct the attention of the senate to the re- 

sult of that investigation. 
lebe clerk read an extract from the house do- 
209.) No. 212, 27th congress, 2d session, page 


ela search of these frauds, and the manner in 
which they have been or might be perpetrated, the 
commissioners have examined the most intelligent 
and experienced merchants engaged in.the importa- 
tion of foreign goods and in domestic mahufuctures, 
both in New York and Boston. The interrogato- 
ties put to these merchants covered the whole 


ground of their knowledge of frauds or evasions of 
the revenue laws; their belief in the existence of 
such frauds; the information which they had receiv- 
ed from others, and circumstances which might lead 
to the conclusion that such frauds and evasions had 
been practised to the injury of the revenue or of the 
honest importer. Of their own knowledge, not a 


single witness called has testified to any fact which |- 


established, in any particular case, or any number 
of cases, the existence of frauds or evasions of the 
revenue laws. From rumors and various circum- 
stances relating to the discrepancy in pros between 
importers of the same description of goods, (some 
of these selling at a price far below what could be 
afforded by others ata reasonable profit.) and spe- 
culative opinions, all agree that frauds have been 
practised on the revenue, at different times, to a con- 
siderable extent, They also speak of the devices by 
which these frauds have been buccessſully perpe- 
trated, and by which they may be again; but of their 
own knowledge they do not profess to know any- 
thing, resting their opinions entirely on general re- 
putation and the course of trade, as it has existed 
under their own observation. Many of the witnesses 
examined on these points are domestic manufactur- 
ers or their agents, or merchants referred to by such 
manufacturers to establish the existence of frauds 
on the revenue, in order to place foreign commerce 
under the most rigid restrictions, to exclude the fo- 
reign fabric, for the benefit of. domestic goods of the 
same description. It may therefore be fairly pre- 
sumed, (that if any positive evidence could be ad 

duced to fix the charge of fraud on any number of 
foreign importers, it would have been, as the door 
was widely thrown open, by the commissioners, to 
the introduction of such evidence. None such, bow- 

ever, was adduced, and it is presumed, therefore, that 
none such existed.” 

None, sir, was adduced, and therefore it is to be 
presumed none existed.” Now, I ask the clerk to 
read another extract from the same docyment, page 
372—the report of three very experienced apprais- 
a ha employed in the business in the city of N. 

ork. 


The clerk here read a paper signed by late ap- 
praisers of customs in New York, certifying that 
‘they are fully satisfied that there have been no frauds 
of any consequence practised on the revenue, by the 
undervaluatioa of cloths and cassimeres“ - and pro- 
ceeding to assign numerous „ becauses“ for the im- 
pression. They say however “That there were frauds 
by smuggling, committed during the last term of 
Swartwout’s incumbency, there cannot be a doubt; 
but these were brought about by collusion of officers 
of the customs with certain importers, and whether 
by undervaluation or otherwise, the undersigned oot 
having seen the goods, are unable to say.” 


Mr. Lewis continued. Now it seems to me that the 
result of this thorough investigation establishes in 
the most conclusive manner that the objection which 
we have been considering is entirely destitute of 
weight. Having then thus disposed of the objection 
as to fraud urged against ad valorem*duties, I feel 
that I have put down the principal argument in fa- 
vor of the specific duties; for 1 do not know that I 
ever heard any individual express an opinion in fa- 
vor of specific duties, unless on the principle of the 
danger of ad valorem duties. The great argument 
is, that as ad valorem duties are not adequate for the 
purposes of revenue, we must of necessity be driven 
to specific duties. It appears to me that the fair- 
ness and equity of ad valorem duties alone entitle 
that system to preference. But Jam disposed to 
proceed still further, and show that specific duties 
themselves are most favorable to fraud, and there- 
fore that for revenue on any other purpose they are 
by no means so safe and eficient as ad valorem du- 
ties. Gentlemen speak of specific duties as if they 
had been necessarily resorted to on account of the 
uncertainty of collecting revenue by ad valorem du- 
ties; and that the experience of the government had 
led to the erasure ol ad valorem duties, and the sub- 
stitution of specific duties. Let ussee with what truth 
this assertion is made. I have a list of the principal 
articles on which specific duties are laid, with their 
history. It will be found, on examination, that the 
act of 1790 was the parent of a large portion of 
these specific duties, and that they have been in- 
creased from that day to this. In 1816 a large num- 
ber was added—not under cover of allegations of 
fraud, but no doubt to conceal the enormous duties 
required at the time for revenue purposes, if you 
please, but still much greater; and that as to the re- 
mining specific duties, they are on those articles 
which have sprung into existence, or rather into 
competition with English goods since the year 1816, 
and have been imposed upon the petitions of parties 
who have asked for the tax for purposes of protec- 
tion not because the ad valorem duty had been 
evaded, but because protection of a particular arti- 
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cle was desired. The highest rate was demanded, 
and if that was given, it could only be by a specific 
duty. The following is the list to which I refer, and 
it will be found instructive: 

All the articles on the specific list amount to abost 
hinety. None of these appear to have been imposed 
with a view of preventing frauds. 

Nails have been specific from 1790, to the pre- 
sent time. 

Spikes hav also. Cut nails are only made in the 
United States. 

Steel has also. 

Wire wes ad valorem till 1828. It began to be 
manufactured three or four years before that time, 
when a petition for protection was made the ground 
of the duty. 

Tacks, brads, and sprigs, made specific in 1816 
no cut tacks made or used in England, and none other 
of any consequence are used. 

Sheet, hoop, round, split, and rolled iron, made 
specific in 1816 and 1824, on account of domestic 
competition. 

Bar, rolled, hammered, and pig iron, were chang- 
ed to specific—the first two in 1816, and the last in 
1818, for the purposes of revenue solely. 

Anchors were made so bigh in 1816 for revenue 
purposes, that the duty induced competition at 
home, till the manufacturers asked and obtaio- 
15 . protection in 1824, and still more ia 
1842. 

Castings, in 1818, were increased, for eetion, 
from three quarters of a cent to one end a half; in 
1824 one and a half; and in 1842, from various rates 
one to five. cents per pound. . 

Anvils, hammers, and chains raised for protestion, 
on petition, in 1824 from 20 to 56 per cent. 

Brazier’s rods raised for protection from 20 per 
cent to3 cents per pound in 1824, on petition of 
manufacturers; present duty equal to 56 per cent. 

Mill saws, raised in 1824 from 20 per cent. to one 
dollar each, on petition of an Englishman in Phila- 
delphia by the name of Millington. There are now 
four other manufacturers. 

Mill cranks and mill irons, both raised in 1824 
from 20 per cent. to 4 cents per pound, for protec: 
lion. 


Sad irons, in 1824, were beginning to be made, and 
congress raised the duty from 20 per cent. to 2} cents 
per pound, equal to 87 per cent. 

Manufactured silks: These were free principally 
in 1542, when a silk mania had eee the coun- 
try, and a high specific rate was imposed on the ar- 
ticle, by the pound, with a view to protection. 

Sewing silk: This article had been subject to a 
specific duty for some years, in consequence of its 
being manufactured in Connecticut, at Mansfield; a 
duty was impesed in 1841. | 

Gloves, boots, skins, paper, carpeting, hemp, 
glassware, all made specific with a view to protec- 
tion. 

Pins, shovels, spades, &c., were all increased to 
protect, and so of most other articles. 


Now having given this history of 1 7 duties, 
which is any thing but honorabje-to {hem even for 

revenue purposes, I goon to say, that the first ob- 

jection to them is thal they increase the expense 

and add greatly to the difficulty of collecting the re- 

venue. I am told that a very large number of the 

clerks—as many as one hundred--employed in the 
New York custom house, may be, I do not say will 

be, but may be dispensed with if you get this ad 
valorem system established. Get rid of this system 
of specific duties and you can dispense with the army 
of weighers, measurers, guagers, and clerks. You 
can also in that case dispense wilh a large number 
of clerks in the treasury department, a Jarge portion 
of whom being devoted to the labor resulting from 
these specific duties. You also get rid of those most 
vexatious questions which come up before our comp- 
trollers, occupying their time almost exclusively to 
the great detriment of other business. That is a 
fact well known. The most difficult questions which 
come up before our courts of justice connected with 
the custom house business originate in this system 
of specific duties. The contested cases arising from 
specific duties are ten to one arising from ad 
valorem duties. There is aleo constant danger 
under the specific duty system of the office making 

a mistake either in measuring, weighing, or guag- 
ing. The probability of collusion and fraud under 
this system is as ten to one under the ad valorem 
system. Articles on which ad valorem duties are 
imposed, in going through the custom house, pass 
under the surviellance of the collector, naval officer, 
appraisers, and assistant appraisers, clerks, and ex- 
aminers. A constant succession of checks against 
fraud is thus established. Under the specific duty 
system the case is altogether different, the article 
passing through the hands of but one officer, wha, af- 
ter the process of weighing, measuring, ar quaging, 


— — 
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passes the’srticle to the hands of the importer, with- 
out being subjected to the salutary check which the 
other system iM against collusion and fraud. 


Under such a-system I need not say 2 single officer 
may defraud the government to an immense amount 
with impunity. 1 do not say that such a species of 
fraud is common, but I maintain that the probabili- 
ties of the occurrence of fraud under the present 
system are infinitely stronger than it would be under 

e system which this bill seeks to establish; inas- 
much as in the one case the article passes through 
the hands of a single officer; in the other case 
through the hands of eeveral. Let me dwell on this 
. a moment longer. We will suppose an officer weigh- 
ing any amount of silk—how easy for him to trip 
the beam, or fradulently to state the wrong result. 
If he makes a mistake in weighing, who is to detect 
it? If absurd enough to make it in measuring, he 
may be detected, but in that case he can easily es- 
cape under color of an innocent error of calcula- 
tion. 1 am tbus fully sustained in the assertion, that 
the chances of fraud, collusion, and mistake, under 
the specific duty system ere numerous; under the 
ad valorem system they cannot occur. But, sir, if 
there are no mistakes, or no frauds committed by 
public officers—supposing all your officers to be 
models of parity and fidelity—atill I maintain that it 
is infinitely more difficult to detect mistake, fraudu- 
lent or otherwise, in measuring piece goods, under 
the specific duty system, than it is to detect fraud or 
error in valuations under the ad valorem system.— 
If you wish to avoid frauds, instead of abandoning 
tho ad velorem system, adhere more closely to it.— 
The probability of frauds under the one and ynder 
the other system, is as ten to one. Under the 
bill now before you, you will have fewer frauds 
than ever have been perpetrated under any other 
revenue law. You will collect the duties with more 
certainty and at less expense, with the smallest pos- 
sible probability of fraud, and then it has the great 
merit on ite face of carrying the rate of duty with 
it. But there is another objection. It is grounded 
on the assumption that the value of the goods will 


diminish in consequence of improved systems of 


manufacture. That has been the: result of experi- 
ence. A specific duty may be imposed with the 
view of making it one-half the value of the article, 
and yet, by a gradual fall in the price the duty may 
come to amount to the full value of the article.— 
Thus a duty of fifty per cent. may become cent per 
cent., and thus, under a system of specific duties, 
you must ever be doing that of which some gentle- 
men entertain such religious horror—you must be 
constantly tinkering with the tariff; you must have 
continual resources to legislation, in order to relieve 
yourselves from the fluctuation in the price of arti- 
cles subjected to specific duties. Another objection 
js, that specific duties make no distinction between 
coarse and fine goods. A large proportion of the 

ple are compelied to purchase coarse articles on 
account of their cheapness. Todiscriminate against 
cosrag goods, is, therefore, to discriminate against 
poe the masses—against the people; to 


enefit-afew at the expense of the many. If ever 
there were re unjust system of laying duties 
than that against w m now speaking, I have 


et to learn of it. I do think that all intelligent and 
impartial men must agree with me that the tariff of 
1842 is full of instances of the gross absurdity und 
injustice of taxing articles nearly the same at 

very different rates without any reason, except that 
generally the highest rates are imposed on the coarse 
articles.: To show the inequality of the specific 
duties, I may mention a fact recently communicated 
to me. I am told that a lady's shawl óf great value, 
Jately imported, paid only about 1 per cent., the 
specific duty being levied on its weight, and this 
was 80 fine and costly that the duty amoynted to but 
1 per cent. Such are the inequlities of specific du- 
ties. J defy gentlemen to show such Injustice and 
jnequality under the ad valorem system. But if 
there were no other objection than this to specific 
duties, that they conceal, and are intended to con- 
ceal, the amount of duty, it were sufficient to con- 
demn them. For I take it that these duties never 
eould have been levied if the had been levied io 
broad day, and in English—if the people of the 
country had known how much they paid. I repeat, 
then, sip, the effect of the specific duties is to con- 
ceal the amount of duty, and that is their object.— 
Sir: | consider that it is the very essense of liberty, 
under any system of government, that the people 
should know the amount of their taxation. 1 need 
not enlarge on that. There can be no genuine free- 
dom. there can be no practical liberty=-where every 


man does not know the extent to which he is taxed by” 


his government. 


But, Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
great objection which will be urged against this bill 
will be that an adequate revenue will not be raised 


by it for the purposes of government. Such a defi- 
ciency could result only in one case, 
the duties were laid so high as to be prohibitory, 
thus preventing importations. I take it for granted, 
that if the duties are considerably reduced, so much 
so as to lead toe very large importation, we can 
have upon an average 
cent., which would give us 
revenue. But gentlemen tell us 

roduce revenue enough. 


None of them, however, 
ave the hardihood to sa 


that it will be because the 
duties are probibitory. Now I hold that the duties 
are still too high. I maintain that by a further re- 
duction we could obtain more revenue. It is dif- 
cult to determine on what articles the increased re- 


duction should be made, but I have no doubt that 


thirty per cent., or twenty-five per cent., is too high 
in the sggregate for a revenue duty, and that on the 
mass of articles we would raise more revenue at 
twenty-five per cent., than at thirty; and still more 
at twenty per cent. than at twenty-five per cent.— 
That is my opinion. Now, one set of gentlemen 
will tell you in one breath, that by this bill we never 
can raise a revenue, and in the very 
speaking for the manufacturers, they declare that 
we will be inundated with importations—flooded 
with English goods. Well, then, I can only say we 
will also be inundated with revenue. In my opinion 
the inundation will not be so great as it ought to be. 
A lower duty would produce a greater importation, 
and co ntly a larger revenue. Therefore, 
though, 1 do not look for a very heavy inundation, 
yet I expect one sufficient to give us twenty-eight or 
thirty millions of revenue. No man, sir, can look 
over the statistics of this country, even in the most 
desultory manner, and remain unconvinced of the 
justice of this expectation. We have had a very 

eavy free list, which we have abolished in this bill. 
We have put duties on everything, and on some of 
the articles included in the free list to which I have 


just alluded we have imposed the highest rate of 


duty. But what will be the probable amount of 
duties under this bill, is necessarily, to some extent, 
a matter of conjecture. Every one is entitled to the 
privilege of guessing. I have made an estimate with 
some care, though of course not with any expecta- 
tation of approximating to the accuracy of the cal- 
culations made by the treasury department. But so 
far as I have been able, 
the department, I have made an estimate, using the 
best aid that I could find, and the fullest information 
which the shortness of the time allowed me to col. 
lect. Founding my estimate upon the importation of 
last year, I make out, under the new bill, duties to 
the amount of $23,866,657—within a small fraction 
of twenty-four millions. Adding to that the estimated 
inerease of duties, $4,470,863, and we have a total 
of $28,357,540. 

Mr. Cameron. After paying expenses? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Cameron: On what do you base your calou- 
lation? 

Mr. Lewis replied, on the importations of last year; 


and proceeded. But will there be an increase of 


importations? That is an important question; and it 
is one which every senator should address to himself. 
T think there will be a considerable increase; and in 
that opinion 1 am persuaded every senator within 
the sound of my voice, after a candid examination 
of the subject, must concur. On what do I ground 
this opinion? The answer is eas and obvious.— 
First, I look for an increase of importations from 
the operation of a cause which must continue to ex- 
ist—the rapid augmentation of the population, re- 
sources, and commercial activity of the country.— 
Taking an average of ten years, the increase has 
been 25 per cent. pdly, the annexation of Texas 
to the Union. It is true the population of that state 
is not, in itself, of importance in this ealculation, 
but it is the addition of a 
the finest cotton grow ing dand in the world, to which 
I would point as one of the causes of that augment- 
ed importation of which J am speaking. The ex. 
pore ion from that section will, of course, form the 

asis of an importation of goods, to an equal amount 
and of importance sufficient to be included in this 
calculation. But agains there is another source to 
which I look with great confidence and with great 
interest, as certain to produce a vast increase in our 
importations. J allude to the relaxation of duties 
on American produce by Great Britain. The extent 
of this increase no man can, of course, predict; but 
that it will be large, no man can doubt. l have a 
table here by which I will show the magnetic speed 
with which our exports have increased, even in an- 
ri rig the modification of the corn law system 
o ° 


The effect of the corn law in anticipation mere- 
1 in the city of New York on exports, is as fol- 
ows: | 


and that is, if 


twenty-one and a half per 
twenty - eight millions of 
that this will not 


next breath, 


and entirely independent of 


large exporting section of 


835 
1845. 


529,697 73,266 (7 times as great) 
54,137 13.507 (4) mes as great) 


From Jan. 1, to June 30. 1846. 
Corn (bushels) ` 
Cornmeal, (in bbls.) 


Lard, (kegs) 76,137 41,980 (nenny twice as 
great 

Wheat, 322,888 11,600 (200 times as 

much). . 

Flour, (wheat) 414,075 103,614 (four times as 
much) : 

Rye flour, 6,499 2,701 (21-2 times as 

| much) 
Butter 19,037 15,661 (14 as much.) 


Such is the ascertained result not of the actaal re- 
duction, but only of the anticipation of the reduction 
of ghe English corn laws. What let me ask, must be 


the effect of their total repeal by the passage of Sir 


Robert Peel's law, which [ am told has reached us 
in an authentic form, in a paper not now before me? 
I have read these extracts from a whig paper—from 
a tariff paper—the New York Tribune.“ 

Mr. Webster. Have you stated to what place these 
exports were made.. | 

t. Lewis. Principally to England. 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, inquired the date of the 


a r. 
Mr. Lewis replied that he had received it yester- 
day. Now I ask (he continued) if, under the tariff 
of 1842—bad as it is, and it is worse than anything 
that people should submit to—if even under that 
law, in anticipation of the action of the British par- 
liament on the corn laws, the exportation of Ameri- 
can produce was so vastly augmented, what is not 
to be expected from the operation of a law which 
must necessarily tend in itself to increase importa- 
tions after that anticipated action had taken place? 
What 1s not to be expected when reduction has taken 
place at both ends of the line? There must of ne- 
cessity be a greatly increased elasticity in all com- 
mercial operations, aod imports and exports must go 
on augmenting with vastly increased activity. It is 
difficult to say what increase of imports may flow 
from the reduction of duties. But l ask is it not a 
necessary consequence of reduced duties to have in- 
creased importations? Do not the reduction of du- 
ties, and the increase of importations, sustain the 
relations to each otber as cause and effect? When 
has there been a reduction on the rates o? postage 
that has not been followed by an increased corres- 
pondence? I have now before me a document which 
came from a source of the highest respectability, 
and which will be regarded a8 possessing no mean 
authority on the other side of the senate. The do- 
cument was politely furnished to me by the senator 
from Rhode Island, (Mr. Simmons, ) one of the most 
distinguished advocates of the tarif of 1842. It is 
his testimony in favor of a still further reduction of 
postage, on the principle that the reduction of the . 
rate must of necessity be followed by an increase of 
correspondence and consequent increase of revenue. 
And yet our honorable friend will contend as stren- 
uousiy as any man on this floor that if we reduce 
the tariff we will have a vast falling off in the reve- 
nue. The gentleman is willing to reduce the post- 
age, because, as be properly argues, it will increase 
the revenue but he will give us no reduction of du- 
ties on imported goods, because he says that it will 
reduce the revenue. Lord protect us from such rea- 
soning! If we could get any series of years during 
which a tariff luw similar to that imposed in this 
bill had been in operation, we might obtain the basis 
of an accurate calculation. But itso happens that 
with so much vigilance has the protective policy 
been guarded, that we cannot find 
The five last years of the compromise act are the 
five lowest years that can be found, and yet 1 will 
take them as the basis of calculation—~a basis ve 
much against me, because the duties were muc 
higher than they will be for the next five years.— | 
The nett average importations for 1837, 1838, 1839, 


1840, and 1841 was one hundred and fourteen mil- 


lions. The average rate for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 
and 1851 we will set down at one bundred and fifty- 
four millions, which, under the present rates of the 
new bill, will give an average in these years of thirty- 
three million one hundred and sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, But out of this calculation, as will be at once 
perceived, I have left out all those causes of increas- 
ed importation which I have already enumerated— 
the annexation of Texas, the growth of the country, 
and the abolition of the English corn laws. In every 
riew in which | have been able to contemplate this 
measure, | am oonringed af its squndness and its 
utility. Very imperfectly, as I must confesa, I have 
endeavored to present my views of the bill in that 
aspect to which I set out by saying I would confine 
myself. But J have done the beat f could, consider- 
ing the shortness of the time which circumstances 
placed at my disposal for the consideration of the 
subject, and in the absence of aid from the treasury 
department; and J have naw anly to thank the senate 
for the patient attention with which they hare hon- 


ored my remarks. 


such a basis.— - 
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THE PROFFERED MEDIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Together with the project of a treaty for the settlement 
of the Oregon question, which arrived from England in 


June, our readers will recollect it was at first announced, 
was also an offer of the British government to mediate for 


@ restoration of peace between the United States and 


Mexico. The official organ at Washington, however, 
in a day or two so far contradicted the account, as to 
induce the belief that no such overture had been mace. 


Somewhat to our astonishment we find in the speech 


delivered by Mr. Peel, in parliament, on resigning the pre- 


miership, the fact stated by him, that such an offer had 


been directed by the British government to be made to 
the American government. ‘The Washington “Union” 
however repeats the assertion, that no such proposition 


has yet heen submitted to our government. 


NEGOTIATION suceEsTEp. In the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 23d inst. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, proposed a 
a joint resolution, that the senate and house of represen- 
tatives respecifully recommeud to the president of the 
United States, that he offer, if in his judgment it be ex- 
pedient, to open with Mexico a negotiation fer the pur- 


pore of closing the present war and preventing the ef- 
usion of human blood, and pruviding a permanent and 


satisfactory arrangement of all existing differences. Mr. 


J. maintained that our government might very properly 


make the overture, and if it was refused, from whatever 


cause the refusal may arise, that nation will ussume a re- 
sponsibility full of threatened wretchedness, will deprive 
itself of every claim to the sympathy of the world, and 


this government and country will assume a position so 
lofty and firm that humanity itself will sanction a neces- 
Intercourse 


sary continuance of the ravages of war. 
may be opened, if necessary, from army to army at the 


point of the bayonet, or with better hopes, through the. 


amicable agency of a friendly foreign power. 


The house refused to suspend the rules to receive this 


resolution Mr. Dromgoole and Mr. Rathbun objecting 


Business circres. Midsummer's relaxations are upon 
us. Business men are off to the springs, to the sca 
shore, at Niagara, on the Lakes, or scaling the mountains. 
Speculation is at a dead halt, or rather is on tip-toe, 
wong in utter uncertainty, for a cast of the die, the 
vote of ı 
depend the fate of the American tariff, on the triumph 
of the tariff for which Europeans are so much interest- 
ed, on which depends the ruin of thousands or the pros- 
perity of hundreds of thousands of our people, and the 

arrest altogether, or renewed impulse ta enterprises, in- 
volving many, many millions of dollars. 

The news by the arrival of the Cambria, depressed 
prices in our markets for a day or two. Flour at New 

ork got below $4, and wheat sunk to 85 cents. The 
news by the Great Britain rallied the market somewhat; 

. flour advanced to $4 06a4.18 again; Indian corn went 
up to 54 cents; cotton fully recovered from its previous 
depression. 

A letter from a prominent sugar planter in.Cuba, dat- 
ed Havana, July 4th, 1846, says: The weather conu- 
nues very favorable here for the next crop, which pro- 
mises to be very abundant I pray God that we may 
enjoy the benefit of the market of the United States, in 
view of the modification of the tariff proposed by Mr. 


. Walker, to wham we are going to erect d stutue of gold. 


DzEarzs. i 
at Boston; at New York, 425, of which 159 were under 
one year ot age; at Philadelphia, 251; at Baltimore, 69. 


Tue choLE RA. Letters from Paris state that this 
dreadful disease is making frighiful ravages in the inte- 
rior of Asia. This scourge, which has travelled through 
Cabul, has already penetrated nearly as far as Teheran. 


James W. Bravsury, Esq, of Augusta, Maine, has 
been elected U. S. senator from Maine for six years, 
commencing on the 4th of March, 1847. 


Ecrorean Conn Marker. Dantzic prices nominal 
on the 22d June. For ordinary mixed qualities, 42, and 
for good high-mixed, weighing 61 to 62 lbs. per bushel, 
45s. per qr. free on board had been realized. 

The Dutch and Belgian market have lately been over- 
done with wheat. A letter from Antwerp states tha! 
nearly 100 cargoes had come to hand there, which had 
caused a depression of prices. At Rotterdam, on the 
23d inst., business was also exceedingly dull, and the 
weather having become showery, the fear relative to the 
rye crop had subsided. 

Mediterranean. The business done at Marseilles, 
Leghorn, &c., having been confined to purchases made 
for local consumption, at hhe former pface, Polish 
Odessa had, up to the date of our last adviccs, been held 
‘at 34 to 358. per grs and at Leghorn, Adrianople wheat 
was still quoted 36 to 38s. per qr. free on board. 


MovremtNTs or Trooes.—Companies B. and E. of 


the 2d Infantry, leave this morning, on the John Owen 
for Toledo, en route for Pt Isabel, Texas. Officers, 
accompany the command:—Lieut. Col. Riley, com- 
manding; Lt. Camby, Adj.; surgeons Tripler and Mur- 
ray; Company E.—Lieuts. Davidson and Granger; 


Company B—Capt. Anderson and Lt. Schureman. De- 


tachments of twelve men cach, from Company C, are 
10 be posted at Sault St, Marie and Copper Har 
bor.—Det. D. Ady, 


he vice president, upon which is supp: sed to 


During last week there occurred 97 deaths 


THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 

We have nothing new from the army since our last — 
The appiratus for transportation either by water or 
land, had not reached Gen. Taylor when the last intelli- 
ger.ce have left him. The flotilla was arriving however 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. The army was impa- 
tient at so long a delay. The twelve month volunteers 
were expec’ed,—those from Baltimore had arrived. The 
three and the six months volunteers were dissatisfied at 
the prospect of being discharged without having a fight. 
The troops were enjoying a fair shure of health, and 
musquetoes had just made their appearance. 


Later.—Since placing the above in type, Brassos 
Santiago dates to the 11th and Galveston to the 13tb 
have reached us, by the arrival at New Orleans on 
the 16th of the steamer New York, bringing as pas- 
sengers, Col. McIntosh and son, Lieuts. Bibb, Pow- 
er, and Lowe, and twenty discharged soldiers. Col. 
Mcintosh has nearly recovered of the wounds re- 
ceived in the late battle. 

Company H, 4th U. 8. artillery, under Moj. Har. 
vey, arrived at Santiago on the 6th, in 24 days from 
Hampton roads. 

“The American Flag,” late “The Republic of Rio 
Grande,” and “The Reveille,” rival newspapers ol- 
ready issued by American printers at Mata moros, 
are received as late as the 8th. The latter has 
dropped its Spanish and is now American on both 
sides. They contain vivid accounts of the jollifica- 
tion on the national anniversary, particularly by the 
Louisiana volunteers, amongst whom are no less 
than thirty practical printers. Major Ogden pro- 
nounced the address. General Taylor reviewed the 
Louisiana brigade. Capt. Head's company gare a 
splendid dinner. Gens. Desha, Lamar, and Burle- 
son, Col. Kinney and others, were guests. General 
Taylor dropped in on “the boys”—drank wine with 
them and passed on to others. 

One unpleasant casualty occurred. The steamer 
Aid, passing over the rope stretched across the river 
for the use of the ferry boats, so exparded it, that 
the post to which it was secured ‘broke, and killed 
Corporal J. J. Mervin, of Graham’s company, East 
Rapides, Louisiana volunteers, and severely wound- 
ed Lieut. Scully. 

Ten boats had at length reached Matamoros, 
adapted to the navigation. 

The 7th regiment of infantry left Matamoros on the 
6th for Camargo; three of the companies embarked on 
board the steamer Big Hatchie, the rest took up their line 
of march by way of Reynosa. 

Of the volunteers. the Andrew Jackson regiment, 
Col. Marks, and the Washington regiment, Col. Watson, 
were the first to be sent forward toward Camargo, but 
the papers of the 8th inst., do not represent that they had 
actually moved. g 

The ‘American Flag” says that General Taylor an- 
nounced to the two regiments above named, on the 4th, 
that in a few days ho would have boats to transport them 
to Camargo, whence “he would put them directly in mo- 
Gon for Munterey, and that if he failed to accommodate 
them with a fight with the Mexicans before the summer 
had passed away, it would not be his fault.” One long, 
loud, and enthusiastic burst of applause testified the joy 
of the volunteers. 

Gen. Henderson, of Texas,. was recovering from a 
severe attack of illness from which he had suffered.— 
Col. Lewis P. Cook had also been very ill, and it was at 
ong lime reported that he was dead. He was convules- 
cent at lasi accounts. The general health of the army 
is represented as good, a few cases of dysentery and 
camp fever alone occurring. 


A Monster evn, surpassing Capt. Stockton’s fa- 
mous Peace Maker” in weight, by some 5000lbs. 
was Cast recently at Algiers Foundry, South Boston.— 
The quantity of metal fused, was 46, OOOlbs; eight 
Chaldrons of coal consumed in the process; when fin- 
ished, its weight will be 25, 000lbs. Length, 10 feet; 
diameter at the base ring, 39 inches; length of cham- 
ber, 13 inches; diameter of chamber, 9 inches; length 
of bore, 9 fect l inch; diameter of bore, 12 inches.— 
Weight of round shot which it will carry, 230 Ibs; 
weight of shell, 180 Ibs. Range of shot or shell, 3 1-2 
miles,—being 1-4 of a mile greater than the record- 
ed performance of the largest and latest invented mor- 
tar in England, and 1-2 a mile beyond the reach of 
any gun in the castle of San Juande Ulloa, at Vera 
Cruz. The cost of this immense instrument for har- 
bor defence will not exceed $1700, or one-sixth the 
cost of the wrought iron gun procured in England by 
Capt. Stockton. It is said to be designed ſur Fort 
George, Boston Harbor. 


Immunition.—We understand from a source that 


may be relied upon, that since the commencement of | y 


the present hostilities with Mexico, there has been pre: 
pared and shipped from the Arsenal, at this place, one 
hundred and seventy tons of fixed ammunition. Be- 
tween one and two hundred persons, chiefly boys, are 


daily employed in the laboratory at the Arsenal in the 
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preparation of cartridge, &c. Yesterday about forty 
tons were shipped; a part to Col. Kearney, and the oth- 
er portion to the south. The Arsenal at this place 

with all its conveniences and appliances, for the repair- 
ing of arms, manufacturing carriages for cannon, bag- 

gage wagons, &c., &c., under the supervision of the 

indefatigable commander, Capt. Bell, we believe to be 

one of the most uscful and valuable possessions be- 

longing to the U. States, connected with this service. 

When all that has been furnished from this quarter 

during the present difficulties is known, the public 

will be able to estimate its worth, and we hope the U. 

States Government will be prepared to give it that es- 

sential facility so much needed, a good landing fran 

the river.—St. Louis Rep, 


The Epoque, the recognised organ of M. Guizot, 
minister for foreign affairs, has also had a very long 
and caréfully written article on the pending dispute | 
between the great republics of North America.— 
This article points out the necessity of France and 
England interfering in the matter, in order to bri 
about a reconciliation, and to protect Mexico, It al- 
leges that Franee has interests eufficiently vast in 
Mexico to warrant such interference. 

The correspondent of the Liverpool Times, in re- 

| ference to this article, says: Considering the con- 
nexion between this journal and M. Guizot, i am 
inclined to altach some importance to this lucubré- 
: Uon, as showing that if France has not interfered in 
j the business, she assuredly will do so. Indeed, for 
my part, I entertain not the slightest doubt that the 
French government will be prepared, if necessary, 
to give ellectual proteetion to Mexico against hèr 
great neighbors; for J remember that in the course 
of the present session, M. Guizot declared from the 
tribune on two occasions that it was of vast impor- 
tance to France that the United States should not 
seize Mexico, nor the Enghsh race absorb the 
Spanish; and as he is nota man of taik without 
weighing the force and calculating the consequences 
of his expressions, I take it for granted that his de- 
clarations indicated the policy the French govern- 
ment had determined on pursuing. I bave made 
statements to this effect before, but they can scarce- 
ly be too often repeated, as 1 fear that too many of 
your readers run Away with the notion thal because 
Mr. Polk declared in his message that he would not 
admit any interference of European governments in 
the affairs of the American continent, European 
governments would timidly refrain from iaterfer- 
ence.” ; 

Harri. Port au Prince dates of the 26rh May, re- 
present every thing as going on prospervusly under the 
new president, 1cRE, who assumed the. duties on she 
Ist ol March. He had made a tour to the north, and 
was every where received with acclamations of welcome. 
Public festivals and rejoicing succeed the previous de- 
monstration fur war. Gen. Dupuy, is his prime minister 

iche, and the constitution of 1816, are the watch words 
of the people. i soo 
ee 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Dissoluriox or THE Antt-Corn I. I GUE.— 
A general council of the National Anti-Corn Law 
League was held on Thursday last, at the Town 
Hall, Manchester, and was very numerously attend- 
ed. George Wilson, Esq., who presided, took a 
brief review of the history of the League, and was 
followed by 

Mr. Cobden, who stated that the meeting had been 
called in order to take the opinion of the council as 
to the course the League should now pursue. The 
Executive Counci! proposed to recommend, not that 
‘the League should be absolutely dissolved, in the 
great sense of the word, and yet they proposed to 
‘fake such steps as would amount toa virtual dissolu- 
tion of the League, unless the protectionist party 
compelled them again Lo revive their agitation. (Ap- 
plause.) They proposed to ask for authority and in- 
‘structions (o wind up and suspend the affairs of the 
League; and they recommended that they should 
ass a resolution absolving all those gentlemen who 
bad put their names down to the League guarantee 
fund, and who had paid the first instalment, from any 
further liability. ‘The League could not be entirely 
dissolved until the Corn laws were totally abolished, 
but its operations might, for the present, be suspend- 
ed. If they continued active operations at all, they 
must be on a very large scale, and at an enormous 

expense. i 
Tbhey'could not draw a Une between £500 a week 
and nothing. They had been spending for the last 
` three years at least one thousand pounds per week.— 
Under these circumstances, they thought it a very 
becoming question to consider what object could be 
ained if they continued the active operations of the 
Tague. In two years and a half the Corn law 
would be completely abolished, and by any efforts of 
theirs, be they ever so successful, it would hardly be 
ible to succeed in altering the law which now 
existed on the statute book. There was no reason to 
fear that the old system would again be established; 
protectionist peera. must first raise a fresh crop of 
statesmen; for at present the free traders had al! 
ine statesmen on their side. He confessed he hardly 
knew who to thank, or how to account for their pre- 
, sent position. There had been such a coincidence of 
favorable accidents that he was disposed to thank 
that Providence which had overruled so many appar- 
ently conflicting incidents, for this great and mighty 
good. -(Cheers.) He believed, at all events, they 
might say, hamanly speaking, they owed a debt of 
gratitude lo our gractema sovereign the queen; for it 
is well known that her predilections were strongly in 
favorof the cause they had been advocating. (Great 
` cheering.) Mr. Cobden co:.cluded by proposing the 
following resolution: — (Tat an act of parliament 
having been passed, providing for the abolition of the 
Corn law in February, 1849, it is deemed expedient 
to suspend the operations of the Anti- corn law league, 


and the executive council in Manchester is hereby 


requested to take the necessary steps for winding up 
and closing the affairs of the League, with as little 


delay as possible. , l 
NMI. Bright seconded the resolution, and it was 


carried unanimously. 
Mr. R. H. Greg then proposed—‘That after the 
payment of the first instalment, the subscribers to the 
40,000 fund be released from all further liabili- 
A 77 z 8 
dle nis was seconded by Mr. Ashworth, and carried 
unanimously. 
- Mr. E. Baines, jr., of Leeds, proposed a resolution, 
seconded, by Mr. Taylor, of London, to the effect 
that the league earnestly recommended to free traders 
to give their vigilant attention to the registration, so 
as to be able to return a decided majority to the next 
house of commons. 
William Brown, Esq, who was received with 
three times three cheers, said it was exceedingly gra- 
tifying that they had it in their power, and that they 
were that day met io redeem the pledge, which they 
ave to the nation and the world, that the Anti-corn 
aw League should only co-exist with the corn law; 
and he felt quite sure it would be gratifying to them 
all to be relieved from that agitation to which many 
of them had devoted themselves for so many years 
of their lives. The League bad made a great revo- 
Jution in their commercial policy, which, be firmly 
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believed, would have a more beneficial effect in keep- 
ing peace than the most brilliant victories that were 
ever achieved by the most renowned heroes. He 
concluded by proposing a resolution to the effect 
that, if the necessity should arise, the council are 
authorized and required to call the League to re- 
newed existence. Mr. Cheetham, of Staleybridge, 
seconded the resolution, and it was forthwith car- 
ried. 

Mr. Wilson having retired, the chair was taken by 

Mr. R. H Greg, who, after eulogizing the conduct 
of sevcral gentlemen connected with the League, 
proposed that the execulive council should be autho- 
rized to present to Mr. Wilson a sum of not less than 
£10,000, for his invaluable services. 

The motion having been seconded and carried by 
acclamation, it was proposed by Mr. W. Rathbone, 
that a committee be appointed to determine on some 
suitable testimonial to be presented to the members 
of the executive council, for their arduous and suc- 
cessful exertions. Three hearty cheers were then 
given, and the League was conditionally dissolved. — 
Three more cheers were given for the queen, and the 
meeting bruke up. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Cospen. Another meeting 
was held at three o’clock, at the same place, to take 
into consideration the propriety of presenting a na- 
tional tribute to Mr. Cobden... The mayor, W. B. 
Watkins, Esq., presided. 

Mr. R. H. Greg, after eulogizing the conduct of 
Mr. Cobden, and stating that he had it from good au- 
thority that that gentleman had sustained a loss of 
£50,000 by his cxertions and attention to the League 
—moved that his fellow-countrymen be imvited to 
co-operate in testifying their appreciation of the un- 
paralleled services rendcred to the nation by Richard 
Cubden, by raising for and presenting to him a na- 
tional tribute, commensurate with his deserts, and 
with the character of the British people. 

Mr. W. Brown seconded the motion, and it was 
unanimously carried. 

A committee was immediately appointed, and ina 
few minutes names were handed in to the chairman, 
for subscriptions amounting to £18,000. Letters 
were read from Earl Ducie and others, offering their 
subscriptions, and stating that at least £100,000 
ought to be raised. 

The last accounts state the amount of the sub- 
scription at £23,000 to £24,000; or say $120,090. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA. 

ANOTHER BARBAROUS BUTCRERY OF THB ARABS 
BY CuristiAN Frencumen! Despatches received 
from General Cavaignac, commander-in-chief of the 
division of the army stationed at Djemma-Ghazaouat, 
state that the Arabs, taking advantage of the tempo- 
rary absence of the gencral, made a show of atlack- 
ing sume detachments of troops employed in repair- 
ing the road between Ghazaouat and the frontier. — 
The troops immediately ceased working, and sent an 
express to General C., who immediately returned 
with the detachment under his command, and con- 
trived to get the Arabs between his column and the 
sea, so that they could not by any possibility escape. 
He then attacked them fiercely, and the wretched 
horde were butchered toaman. The greater por- 
tion were destroyed by the fire of the troops, and the 
remainder were driven into the sea and drowned.— 
The whole affair as a disgraceful butchery. Of 
the Arabs nota soul escaped— 500 were destroyed. 
Of the French there does not appear to have been a 
man killed or wounded. 


: FRANCE. 

CLOSE OF THE SE8SION—CHAMBERS DISSOLVED.— 
The two Chambers having concluded the business be- 
fore them, were, on the 3d July, formally prorogued 
by royal ordinance, and by the same ordinance the 
present chamber is dissolved. The ordinance for an 
election, to be held on the Ist of August, was ex- 
pected to appear on the 6th July. The preparations 
for the general election, on the part both of the gov- 
ernment and the opposition, are going on with great 
activity. The opposition has had for some time past 
a central committee sitting in Paris, which, from 
time to time, issues circulars to the provisional com- 
mittees, instructing them as to the candidates whom 
they are to support, and the best mode of insuring 
success, and admonishing them against a division in 
the camp. 
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TAHITI. 

A Valparaiso letter of March 14th, says “ The 
Jules Fogues, a French vessel, arrived here on the 
9th inst. from Tahiti. The French have had an en- 
counter with the natives of the Island of Huahine 
(one of the Society group.) Two Frenchmen, set- 
tled on this island, were killed by the natives, not 
from sheer hostility to them as intruders, but in re- 
venge for some crime they had committed. 

On intelligence of this murder arriving at Tabiti, 
an armed force was despatched to punish the Island- 
ers. The French, on landing, found the natires 
prepared for them. They were well intrenched and 
in great foree. The French attacked them and 
drove them at the point of the bayonet from the first 
trench. They retired into another, which was one 
ofa series of trenches which they had prepared, and 
opened a brisk fire upon their assailants, which wag 
so well directed, and maintained with so much stea- 
diness that the French were compelled to retreat 
completely repulsed, with a loss of 30 killed. f 

The French have not given out what the loss of 
the Huahineans may have been. It is supposed they 
do not know. They returned to Tahiti in a sad 
plight, whence a strong party was about to be des- 
paes to retrieve the misfortunes of this engage- 
ment. 

The result cannot be doubted for the French had 
at Tahiti, besides the established force, 250 fresh 
troops, then just arrived in a transport, that touched 
here on her way out. 

Queen Pomare was still at Raiatea, but was ex- 
pected at Tahiti. The natives there were still in 
their camps, and no progress had been made in sub- 
duing them. ‘The general impression was that the 
queen, on the advice of the British ministry, convey- 
ed to her by Sir George Seymour in his late visit to 
the islands, would submit to French dominion and 
thal some accommodation would be effected under 
which she could live respectably, instead of existing, 
as al present, on the charity of her neighbors. All 
was quiet at Tahiti. 


-MEXICO. 
_ Parepes Exscrep PRESIDENT. 
ing of the Mexican congress, that body proceeded to or- 
ganize the execulive 5 by a decree that it ahouid be 
deposited provisionally in a magistrate elected by a plu- 
rality of the votes of congress, and that a vice president 
should be elected at the same time to act in the absence 
of the president. This decree was passed on the 10ih of 
June, and on the 12h the election was held. Gen. Pa- 
redes was elected president, receiving 58 out of 83 votes 
Gen. Bravo received 13 votes, and Gen. Herrera 7 votes. 
en. Bravo was then elected vice president, receivin 
48 out of 82 votes. The highest Opposing candidate 
was D. Luis G. Cuevas, who received 17 votes. 


Gen. Paredes took the oaths of office on the 13th as 
provisional presiden:, and at the same time pronounced 
another discourse, in the most notable passage of which 
he expresses his confidence that congress will grant all 
the supplies and make every effort necessary to defend 
the national cause. He reviews at length the wron 
which Mexico has endured at the hands of the United 
Statcs, and concludes with desiring permission to as 
sume the command of the army in the field. In the ab- 
sence of Senor Bustamente, who was ill, Dr. D. Louis 
Gonzaga Gordon presided over congress. He replied to 
the presidentin substance, that every question of domes- 
tic policy shrunk into insignificance compared with the in- 
vasion of the country on the Rio Bravo; that the Mexi- 
can who should think of aught else than the injustice 
and treachery with which their soil was trampled, and 
the necessity of avenging their outraged honor had no 
right to claim a share in their patriotic devotion. 

On the 18th permission was grant 
place himeelf at the head of troops, A ras Toin 
the army of the North. Gonzalez Arevalo was to leave 
the capital on the 19ih, in command of the advance of 
the forces of Paredes. Gen. Mejia was in the actual 
command of the army o° the North, Arista having been 
ordered to Mexico, and Ampudia to remain at San Luis 
Potosi. [A paper of the 27thult. says one Gen. Arevalo 
instead of praeeeding to the frontier, had marched for 
Guadalajara to pnt down the insurrection] 

Gen. Bravo left Vera Cruz for the city of Mexico on 


the 24th, to discharge the function j . 
absence of Paredes. cuons of president in the 


DECLARATION OF WAR PROPOSED. The committee of 
congress upon foreign relations and upon war made a 
Joint report upon the 16th upon that part of the message 
of Paredes relating to the United States. Tho report re- 
cominends the passage of a bill declaring Mexico to be 
in a state of war with the United States. We do not 
find that the bill had actually been passed. Bocanegra 


Shortly after the meet- 
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and Valencia were among the members of this commit- 
tee. After a short report upon the circumstances of the 
case, the committee proposed the following: 

Proser DR LA Lor. The extraordinary national con- 
gress of the Mexican republic considering: ; 

That the republic of the United States of America 
with notorious violation of all right, has instigated an 
protected openly anc perseveringly the insurrection of 
the colonists of Texas against the nation which had ad- 
mitted them upon its territory and generously shielded 
them with the protection of its laws: 

That it has incorporated the same territory of ‘Texas 
into its union by an act of its congress, notwithstanding 
it has always belonged by undisputed right to the Mexi- 
can nation, has been recognized as such, by the United 
States themselves, as appears by the boundary treaties of 
1832 and 1835: 

That it has not maintained the solemn assurances and 
reservations in regard to the rights of the Mexican re- 
public, which by means of its agents it had made in 
conformity with those treaties: 

That it has also invaded the department of Tamauli- 

as, introducing an army upon the left bank of the Rio 

ravo, giving occasion and origin to the battles of the 
8th and 9th of May of the present year: ; 

That in time of profound peace, and during estab- 
lished relations of amity, between the two countries. it 
has invaded by land and sea the territories of the Cali - 
fornias: 

That it has blockaded the ports of Matamoros, Vera 
Cruz, and Tampico of Tamaulipas, opening its fire upon 
the defences of the latter: 

That it has authorized a levy of troops against Mex- 


ico: 

That it has declared war against the republic, under 
the pretext that the said states had been invaded, when 
in fact they made the invasion: yee 

And lastly, considering that the nationality of the 
Mexicans is seriously compromised by the power and 
the spirit of usurpation, flagrantly manifested by the 
neighboring nation of the United States—Decrezs— 

Ist. The Mexican nation, in the exercise of its natu- 
ral defence, is actually in a state of war with the United 
States of America. 

2d. In conscquence thereof, the government will em- 
ploy all its resources and powers to render the war effec- 
tual to the e of the injury done to the Mexican 
nation: it will complete the bodies of permanent militia, 
and levy new forces at once to the extent it shall deem 
necessary, both to fill up the bodies at present on foot, 
and to create others of the eame description; and if it 
ane need other special powers, congress will confer 
them. 

This report bears date the 16th ult., and appears in the 
paper of the 27th, and we know not what action was 
taken by congress upon it. 

The diplomatic corps paid their respect to the presi- 
dent upon the 21st to felicitate him upon his election. — 
The British minister, Mr. Bankhead, addressed the 
president on the subject very briefly and in very gener- 
al terms. The reply of the president is of the sante 
character. 
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GENERAL ORDERS NO. 30. 
War department, adjutant general's office, 
Washington, July 17, 1846. 
Promotions and appoi .tments in the army of the 
United States made by the president, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, since the pub- 
lication of the Army Register, January, 1846. 


1. Promotions. Quartermaster’s department. Lieut. 
colonel Henry Whiting, deputy quartermaster gen. 
to be assistant 5 general with the rank 
of colonel, April 21, 1846, vice Cross, deceased. 

Major Æneas Mackay, quartermaster, to be de- 
puty quartermaster general with the rank of lieut. 
colonel, April 21, 1846, vice Whiling promoted. 

Brevet major Danie] D. Tompkins, assistant quar- 
termaster with the rank of major, April 21, 1846, to 

-fill a vacancy. 

Captain Thomas Swords, assistant qnartermaster, 
to be quartermaster with the rank of mayor, April 
21, 1846, vice Mackay, promoted. 

Corps of engineers. First lieut. Geo. L. Welcker, 
to be eaptain April 25, 1846, vice Bigelow, resigned. 

Second lieutenant Henry L. Smith, to be first Jieut. 
April 25, 1846, vice Welcker, promoted. 


Corps of topographical engineers. Second lieutenant 
John W. Gunnison, to be first lieut. May 9, 1846, 
vice Blake, deceased. 

Brevet 2d lieut. John Pope, to be second lieut. 
May 9, 1846, vice Gunnison, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. James W. Albert, to be 2d lieut. 
May 27, 1846, vice Fremont, appointed lieut. colonel 
in the regiment of mounted riflemen. 


First regiment of dragoons. First lieutenant Henry 
S. Turner, to be captain April 21, 1846 vice Swords, 
appointed quartermaster. 

_ Second fieut. John W. T. Gardiner, to be first 
lieutenant, April 21, 1846, vice Turner, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant, John W. Davidson, to be 


second lieutenant, April 21, 1846, vice Gardner pro- 
moted. 


Second regiment of dragoons. First lieut. Hamilton 


W. Merrill, to be captain, March 31, 1846, vice Ful- 
ton, resigned. 


Second lieut. William Steele, to be first lieutenant, 


may 9, 1846, vice Inge, killed in battle. 
r 


evetsecond lieutenant, John Y. Bicknell, to be 


second lieutenant, March 31, 1846. 


Brevet 2d lieut. Bezaleel W. Armstrong, of the 
first dragoons, to be second lieutenant, April 1, 1846, 
the date of second lieutenant McDonald’s appoint- 
ment as adjutant. 

Brevet 2d lieut. James M. Hawes, to be second 
lieut. Aril 25, 1846, vice Mason, killed in action. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Newton C. Givens, of the first 
dragoons, to be 2d lieut. May 9, 1846, viee Steele, 
promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Richard C. W. Radford, of the 
first dragoons, to 2d lieutenant, May 18, 1846, vice 
Stevens, deceased. 


First regiment of artillery. First lieutenant Miner 
Knowlton, to be captain, April 21, 1846, vice Tomp- 
kins, appointed quartermaster. 

Second lieutenant James B. Ricketts, to be first 
lieut. April 21, 1846, vice Knowlton, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. John P. Johnstone, of the fourth 
artillery, to be second lieutenant, April 21, 1846, 
vice Ricketts, promoted. 


Second regiment of artillery. First lieut. James 
Duncan, to be captain, April 16, 1846, vice Drane, 
deceased. 

Second lieutenant Leslie Chase, to be first lieut. 
April 16, 1846, vice Duncan, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Roswell S. Ripley, of the third 
artillery, to be second lieutenant, March 26, 1846, 
vice L. H. Allen, resigned. 

Brevet 2d heut. John J. Peck, to be second lieut. 
April, 16, 1846, vice Chase, promoted. 


Third regiment of artillery. First lieut. Morris S. 
Miller, to be captain, May 11, 1846, vice Ringold, 
deceased. 

First lieut. Thomas W. Sherman, to be captain, 
May, 28, 1846, vice Thomas, resigned. 

First lieut. Christopher Q. Tompkins, to be cap- 
tain, June 18, 1846, vice D. H. Vinton, assistant 
quartermaster, who vacates his regimental commis- 
sion. 

Second lieut. Sewall L. Fremont, to be first lieut. 
May 11, 1846, rice Miller, promoted. 

Second lieut. Richard P. Hammond, to be frst 
lieut. May 28, 1846, vice T. W. Sherman, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Joseph J. Reynolds, of the fourth 
artillery, to be second Jieut. May 11, 1846, vice Fre- 
mont, promoted. 

Brevet 2d leut, James A. Hardie, of the first ar- 
tillery, to be second licutenant, May 28, 1846, vice 
Hammond, promoted. 


Second regiment of infantry. Second lieut. Delozier 
Davidson, to be first lieutenant, March 11, 1846, vice 
Long, deceased. 

Second lieut. Geo. C. Westcott, to be first lieut. 
March 15, 1846, rice Burnett, deceased. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Charles E. Jarvis, of the 3d in- 
fantry, to be 2d lieut. March 11, 1846, vice Davidson, 
promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Frederick Steele, to be second 
lieutenant. March 15, 1846, vice Westcott, promoted. 

Third regiment of infantry. First lieut. William S. 
Henry, to be captain, May 18, 1846, vice Coburn, re- 
signed. 

Brevet Ist lieut. Douglass S. Irwin, to be first 
lieut. May 18, 1846, vice Henry, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. John Trevitt, of the second infan- 
try, to be second lieut. May 18, 1846, vice Irwin, 
promoted. 


Fourth regiment of infantry. Second licut. Sidney 
Smith, to be first lieut. May 9, 1846, vice Cochrane, 
killed in battle. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Henry M. Judah, of the eighth 
infantry, to be second lieutenant, April 19, 1846, 
vice Porter killed in action. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Norman Elting, of the sixth in- 
ſantry, to be second lieutenant, May 9, 1846, vice 
Smith, promoted. l 

Fifth regiment of infantry. First lieut. Randolph 
B. Marcy, to be captain, May 18, 1846, vice Thomp- 
son, resigned. 

Second lieut. Sterne H. Fowler, to be first lieut. 
May 18, 1846, vice Marcy, promoted. 

Second lieut. Spencer Norvell, to be first lieut. 
May 18, 1846, vice Root, resigned. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Henry R. Selden, of the first in- 
fantry, to be second lieutenant, March 25, 1846, vice 
Whiting, resigned. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Frederick T. Dent, of the sixth 
infantry, to be second lieutenant, March 30, 1846, 
vice Geisse, resigned. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Erastus B. Strong, of the seventh 
infantry, to be second lieutenant, May 18, 1846, vice 
Fowler, promoted. 
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Brevet 2d lient. William T. Burwell, of the sixth 
infantry, to be second lieutenant, May 18, 1846, vice 
Brooke, resigned. . 

Brevet 2d lieut. William Read, of the sixth infan- 
try, to be second lieutenant, May 18, 1846, vice Nor- 
vell, promoted. 


Sizth regiment of infantry. First lieut. James Mon- 
roe, jr. to be captain, May 9, 1846, vice Noel, pro- 
moted to seventh infantry. 

Second lieut. Leonidas Wetmore, to be first lieut. 
May 9, 1846, vice Monroe, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Simon B. Buckner, of ihe second 
infantry, to be second lieutenant, May 9, 1846, vice 
Wetme. S, Promoted. 


Seventh regiment of infuntry. Brevet major Thomas 
Noel, captain sixth infantry, to be major, May 9, 
1846, vice Brown, deceased. 

First lieut. Gabriel R. Paul, to be captain, April 
19, 1846, vice More, resigned. 

Second lieut. Richard S. Smith, to be first heut. 
April 19, 1846, vice Paul, promoted. 

Brevet second lieut. John C. McFerran, of the 
third infantry, to be second lieutenant, April 19, 1846 
vice Smith, promoted. 7 


Eighth regiment of infantry. Brevet 2d lieut. Chas. 
G. Merchant, to be second lieut. May 9, 1846, vice 
Chadbourne, killed in battle. 

Brevet. Brevet brigadier general Zachary Taylor, 
to be Major General by brevet, May 9, 1846, for gal- 
jant conduct and distinguished services in the suc- 
cessive victories over superior Mexican forces et 
‘Palo Allo,’ anl ‘Resaca de la Palma,’ on the 8th and 
9th of May, 1846.” 


II. AppoNTMENTS. General officers. Brevet major 
general Zachary Taylor, colonel of the’ sixth regi- 
ment of infantry, to be major gencral, June 29, 1846. 

Colonel David E. Twiggs, of the second regiment 
of dragoons, to be brigadier general, June 30, 1846. 

Colonel Stephen W. Kearny, of the first regiment 
of dragoons, ta be brigadier general, June, 30, 1846. 

Adjutant general’s department. Captain George A. 
McCall, of tbe fourth regiment of infantry, to be as- 
sistant adjutant general, with the brevet rank of ma- 
jor, July 7, 1846. 

Brevet captain Wm. W. S. Bliss, assistant adjut. 
general, to be assistant adjutant general with the 
brevet rank of major, July 7, 1846. 

First lieut. Randolph Ridgely, of the third regi- 
ment of artillery, to be assistant adjutant general 
with the brevet rank of captain, July , 1846. 

First lieut. George Lincoln, of the eighth regiment 
of infantry, to be assistant adjutant general, with the 
brevet rank of captain, July + 1846. 

First lieut. Oscar F. Winship, of the second regi- 
ment of dragoons, to be assistant adjutant general, 
with the brevet rank of captain, July 7, 1846, vic 
Bliss, promoted. 0 


Quarlermaster's department, First lieut. Alexander 
Montgomery, of the seventh regiment of infantry, to 
be assistant quartermaster, witb the rank of captain, 
May 11, 1846. 

First lieut. Robert Allen, of the second regiment 
of artillery, to be assistant quartermaster, with the 
rank of captain, May 11, 1846. 

First lieut. Wiliam W. Chapman, of the second 
regiment of artillery, to be assistant quartermaster, 
with the rauk of captain, May 11, 1846. 

Brevet captain Ripley A. Arnold, first lieut. second 
regiment of dragoons, to be assistant quarter master 
with the rank of captain, May 11, 1846. 

First lieut. Robert H. Chilton, of the first regi- 
ment of dragoons, to be assistant quartermaster with 
the rank of captain, May 11, 1846. 

First lieut. Henry C. Wayne, of the first regiment 
of artillery, to assistant quartermaster with the rank 
of captain, May 11, 1846. 

First lieut. Simon H. Drum, of the fourth regi- 
ment of artillery, to be assistant quartermaster with 
the rank of captain, June 29, 1846. 

Medical department. Robert Murray, of Maryland, 
to be assistant surgeon, June 29, 1846. 

Pay department. Abram Van Buren of New York, 
to be paymaster, June 26, 1846. 

Robert H. Hammond, of Penpsylvania, (additional 
paymaster,) to be paymaster, June 29, 1846. 

Corps of engineers. 1. Cadet Charles S. Stewart, 
of New Jersey, to be second lieutenant, July 1, 1846. 

Ordnance department. James G. Sturgeon, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be military storekeeper, May 27, 1846, 
vice R. B. Butler, dismissed. 

Joel W. Jones, of the District of Columbia, to be 
military storekeeper, June 19, 1846, in place of 
Stevens T. Mason, appointed captain in the mounted 
riflemen. ; 

Regiment of mounted riflemen. Colonel. Persifor F. 
Smith, of Louisiana, May 27, 1846. 

Lieulenant colonel. Brevet captain, John C. Fre- 
mont, 2d lieut. corps of topographical engineers, 
May 27, 1846. 
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Major. George S. Burbridge, of Kentucky, Ma 
27. 1846. aes 1 


Captains. COMPANY. 
Wm. W. Loring, Florida, May 27, 1846, A 
Winslow F. Sanderson, of O. May 27, 1846, B 
Sam. H. Walker, of Texas, May 27, 1846, C 
Henry C. Pope, of Ky. May 27, 1846, D 
Geo. B. Crintenden, of Ky. May 27, 1846, E 
Stevens T. Mason, of Virginia, Military 
storekeeper of ordnance, May 27, 1846, F 
John S. Simonson, of Ind. May 27, 1846, G 
Jacob B. Backenstos, of IIl. May 27, 1846, H 
Step. S. Tucker, of Ark. May 27. 1846, K 
Charles Ruff, of Missouri, July 7, 1846, 
in place of Bela M. Hughes, declined, 
First Lieutenants, 
- Benj. S. Roberts, ot Iowa ter. May 27, 1846, 
Thos. Ewell, of Tennessee, May 27, 1846, 
Andrew Porter, Penn. May 27, 1846, 
Michel E. Van Buren, of Mie. May 27, 1846, 
Llewellyn Jones, of N. Y. May 27, 1846, 
Noah Newton, ot Ohio, May 27, 1846, 
Thos. Duncan, of Illinois, May 27, 1846, 
Wm. W. Taylor. of Indiana, May 27, 1846, 
Andrew J. Lindsay, of Miss. May 27, 1816, 
John G. Walker, of Mo. May 27. 1846, í 
Spear S. Tipton, of Indiana, May 27, 1846, 
Second Lieulenants. 
Thos. Claiborne, jr. of Tenn. May 27, 1846, 
T. G. Rhett, bvt. 2d lieut. of ord. May 27, 1846, 
Chas. L. Denman, of N. V. May 27, 1546, 
Washington L. Elliott, of Penn. May 27, 1846, 
Thomas Davis, of Illinois, May 27, 1846, 
Geo. McLane, of Md. May 27, 1846, 
Robt. Murray Morris, of the District af Co- 
lumbia, May 27, 1846, 
Llewellyn Raguet, ot Ohio, 27, 1846, 
Francis S. K. Russell, of Mic. May 27, 1846, 
. Julian May, of the D. of Co May 27, 1846, 
Transfers. 

Second lieut. William K. Van Bokkelen, of the 
3d infantry, to the 7th infantry, to take place on the 
Army Register next below lieutenant Potter. 

Second lieutenant John C. McFerran, of the 7th 
infantry, to the 3d infantry, to take place on the 
Army Register next below lieutenant Hazlitt. 

Becond lieutenant Richard C. W. Radford, of the 
2d dragoons, to the Ist dragoons, to take place on the 
Army Register next below lieutenant Davidson.— 
(This transfer is made to correct an oversight. See 
“ General orders” No. 27, of July 9, 1846 ) 

RANK. COMPANY. 

1. Brevet 2d lieutenant Daniel M. Frost, 

of the Ist artillery, to the mounted 

riflemen, (brevet July 1, 1844.) B 
2. Brevet 24 lieutenant George W. Haw- 

kins, of the Ist infantry, to the mount- 

ed riflemen, (brevet July 1, 1844.) D 
3. Brevet 2d lieutenant John P. Hatch, 

of the 3d infantry to the mounted 

riflemen, (brevet July 1, 1845 ) H 

4. Brevet 2d lieutenant Gordon Granger, 

of the 2d infantry, to the mouuted 
riflemen, (brevet July 1, 1845.) K 

III. The following named Capers, graduates of 
the military academy, are attached to the army with 
the brevet of 2d lioutenant, in conformity with the 
fourth section of the act of April 29, 1812, to take 
rank from July 1, 1846: 

Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the corps of engineers. 
RANK. 

2. Cadet George B. McClellan, of Pennsylvania, 

3. Cadet Charles E. Blunt, of New York, 

4. John G. Foster, of New Hampshire. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the corps of Topogra- 
phical Engineers, 

5. Cadet Edmund L. T. Hardcastle, of Maryland, 
6. Cadet Francis T. Bryan, of North Carolina. 
Brevet 2d liculs. attached to the Ordnance Department. 

7. Cadet George H. Derby, of Massachusetts, 

8. Cadet Jesse L. Reno, of Penasylvania. 

Brevet 2d tieutenauls attached to the Dragoon Arm. 
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RANK. CADETS. COMPANY & REGT. 
9. Clarendon J. L. Wilson, of Va. B Ist Drags 
25. John Adams, of Tenn. C Ist Drags 
28. Thomas F. Castor, of Penn. B 2d Drags 
29. Oren Chapman, of New Vork, D 2d Drags 
31. Oliver H. P. Taylor, of R. I. G Ist Drags 
32. Samuel D. Sturgis, of Penn. E 2d Drags 
33. George Stoneman, jr. of N. Y. K Ist Drags 
34. James Oaks, of Peunsylvania, G 2d Drags 
35. William D. Smith of Georgia, I 2d Drags 
36. George F. Evans, of Maine, A Ist Drags 


Brevet 2d Lieutenants atiached to the artillery arm. 


18 Albert L. Magilton, of Pennsylvania, C 4th Art 
19 Truman Seymour, of Vermont. G Ist Art 
20 Colville J. Minor, of the D. of Co. F 3d Art 
22 Marcus D. L. Simpson, of N York, C Qd Art 
23 Rufus J. Bacon, of Maine, G 4th Art 
24 Hamilton L. Shields, of Virginia, G 2d Art 
26 Richard H. Rush, of Poanaslvania, D 24 Art 
27 Henry A. Ehninger, of New Vork, I 4th Art 
Brevet 2d Lieutenants attached to the Infuntry Arm. 
21 Charles C. Gilbert, of Ohio, 3d Inſ 
30 Alexander P. Rogers, of Connecticut, C 4th Inf 
40 Parmenus T. Turnley, of Tennessee, D 24 Inf 


41 David R Jones, of Georgia, E 2d Inf 
44 Frederick Myers, of Connecticut, E 5th Inf 
45 Delancy F. Jones, of New York, D 7th Inf 
46 John D. Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, D 4th Inf 
47 Joseph N. G. Whistler, A 8th [nf 
48 Thomas Easly, of Virginia, B 8th Inf 
49 Nelson H. Davis, of Massachusetts, H 3d Inf 
50 Thos. R. McConnell, of Georgia, K 3d Inf 


51 Mathew R. Stevenson, of New York, G Ist Inf 
52 George S. Humphreys, of Maryland, F 2d (nf 
53 William H. Tyler, of Virginia, F Sth Inf 
54 Cadmus M. Wilcox, of Tennessee, E 4th {nf 
55 William M. Gardiner, of Georgia, U Ist Inf 


56 Edward Russell, of Pennsylvania, I Gth Inf 
57 Archibald B. Botts, of Virginia, I 4th Inf 
58 Samuel B. Maxey, of Kentucky, E 7th Inf 
59 George E. Pickett, of Illinois, I 8th Inf 


Brevet 2d Licutenanis attached to the regiment of mount- 
ed riflemen. 


37 Dabney II. Maury, of Virginia, C 
33 Innis N. Palmer, of New York, A 
39 James Stewart, of South Carolina, F 
42 Alfred Gibbs, of New York, G 
43 George H. Gordon, of Massachusetts, l 


The foregoing assignments to regiments and com- 
panies will be regarded as a RPT arrangement, 
necesssary for the convenience of the service; promo- 
tions wili take place according to the following rule: 

“Cadets acting as supernumerary officers in the ar- 
my, in virtue of their Brevets, will be successively 
promoted to vacancies of the lowest grade which 
may first happen in the particular Arm, to which 
they may have been sttached, according to the order 
of rank established at the military academy. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


The stirring incidents of the last two months oblig- 
ed us to defer our regular journal of state incidents. 
We hasten to resume their publication, and, by con- 
densing, will soon bring up leeway. 


New states. There will without doubt, be thir- 
ly states, represented in the thirtieth congress of the 

nited States, which will assemble the 4th of March, 
1848. Twenty-eight states are represented in the 
present congress. lowa has already been authori- 
sed to form a constitution. A bill to authorise Wis. 
consin to do likewise, will pass the present session 
of congress. 

Maine. Fora United States senator to succeed 
Mr. Evans, whose term expires on the 4th of March, 
1847, a very warm contest was maintained by parti- 
zans in favor of respective candidates, or rather by 
cliques of the party in majority in both branches of 
the legislature. Those desirous of electing Gov. 
Anderson to the senate, had a majority in the senate, 
and the friends of Mr. Hamlin were in majority in 
the house. No joint meeting could be effected; each 
branch nominated their own favorite; several caucus 
meetings had failed to produce a reconciliation. 

A letter to the New York Journal of Commerce, 
says: “There are three principal parties to this con- 
troversy—the Hamlin men, who compose, in fact, 
the largest party in both branches—the Anderson 
party, which in other matters moves with those who 
support Hamlin, and is respectably large in both 
branches-~and another party which controls very 
few votes in the house, but has from four to seven 
votes in the senate. This party is called, by the 
other two, the ‘Calhoun party,” is opposed to the 
general tactics of both, prefers Joho D. McCrate to 
anybody else, and anybody else to Hamlin or An- 
derson. They united their vote on Anderson in the 
senale with a view to offset the vote of Hamlin in 
the house. The fires from these several divisions 
have, thus far, as you see, resulted in the success of 
none of them. Each is desirous of annihilating the 
candidate of the other, and perhaps in this they will 


10 Thomas M. Whedbee, of N. C. C 3d Art| all succeed.” 

1! Edmund Hays, of Pennsylvania, A lst Art] Fnally both of these candidates had to be abandon- 
12 Edmund C. Boynton, of Vermont A 2d Art| ed. . 

13 Darius N. Couch, of New Vork, B 4th Art] At length, July 16th, another ballotting took place. 


B 2d Art 
C lst Art 
A 4th Art 
K. Ist Art 


14 Henry B. Scers of Massachusetts, 
15 William Dutton, of New York, 
16 John A. Brown, of Maryland, 


- -n in Bee — = = 


The senate ballot—James W. Bradbury, received 
26, George Evans 2, and Luther Severance 1 vote 
total votes given, 29. A message was immediately 
sent (o the house informing them of the result. 
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The house ballot, was then taken. Number of mem- 
hers returned 148; one too many. Total number of 
ballots 144. Of those J. W. Bradbury had 68, Geo. 
Evans 52, Bion Bradbury 11, Samuel Fessenden 5, 
John Anderson 2, Hannibal Hamlin 2, E. H. Allen, 
E. Smith, A. Nourse, and hon. John Anderson each 
one ballot. No choice. 

Second ballot— Bradbury 69, Geo. Evans 53, and 
21 scattering—no choice. 

The third ballot, was declared to have resulted as 
follows: Members returned 145; whole number of 
ballots 145; necessary to a choice 143. 

James W. Bradbury has 77 
George Evans 49 
Samuel Fessenden 5 
B. Bradbury 3 
John Anderson 3 
N. Clifford ö l 2 
D. L. Bradbury 1 
E. II. Allen 1 
W. Babbige 1 
Blank 1 


; 14 
James W. Bradbury, of Augusta, was thereupon | 


declared duly elected. 

A letter from Hallowell, published in the Boston 
Atlas, of the 24th, mentions the discovery of a stu- 
pondous fraud, by which Mr. Bradbury was declared 

elected U. S. senator. It appears that only Forty - 
three ballots were returned for Mr. Evans, when 
Mu three whigs have signed a solemn declaration that 
they voted for Mr. Evans; and four other whigs have 
testified that they voted for Mr. Allen, of Bangor, 
and W. P. Fessenden, of Portland; this, together 
with the votes of the independent democrats, makes 
seventy-four against Bradbury, which, with the abo- 
lition vote, would have defeated him by several 
votes. 

Mr. Magoun, of Bath, a gentleman of the highest 
respectability and character, testifies thathe went 
into the committee room and there found his ballot, 
which was not returned, as also the ballot of Mr. 
Kingsberry. 

An investigation was demanded in the house of 
representatives on the 22d, and it was declared if Gov. 
Anderson gave Mr. B. a certificate of election (which 
it is said he has refused) the seat would be contest- 


The committee to receive, sort, and count the 
votes for a U. S. senator, did not revise each other's 
count; and the scattering votes were counted for Mr. 
Bradbury, and this was the way the fraud was con- 
summated. 

After a long debate, the house, on Saturday last, 
indifinitely postponed the consideration of the order, 
by a vote of 67 to 46. 

Gubernatorial nominations. The whigs of Maine 
have nominated the hon. David Bronson, of Au 
ta, as their candidate for governor, The democarts 
have nominated for the same office, the hon. John 
W. Dana, of Fryeburg. 

* Portland. —Population. By a census just taken, it 
appears that seven hundred have been added durin 

the last year to the number of inhabitants, which 
now amount in round numbers to 17,000. ; 

Finances. To meet the estimated demands upon 
the treasury, a tax was levied last year, by which it 
was proposed to raise $200,000. The receipts have 
been considerably larger thau was anticipated, par- 
ticularly in the items of land sales, where the sum 
of $96,000, has been realized, over and above the 


estimate, and the receipts from the general govern- 


ment, which were uncertain, but which haye amount- 
ed to over 8160, 000. 

In state credit, Maino stands No.1. Her six per 
cent. stock has recently been as high as eleven per 
cent. advance. 

Temperance act. Among the acts passed by the le- 
gislature now in session, is one entitled “An act to 
restrain the sale of intoxicating drinks.” 


New Haursnigk.— United States Senator. Col. 
Joser Ci LEV, has been duly elected, commission- 
ed, and has taken his seat, for the residue of the 
term for which Mr. Woodbury, now U. 8. judge 
was elected. Mr. Jamess, who had been a pointed 
by the goverhor of N. H. to fill the station until 
an election took place, retired {rom the senate of 
course, on the announcement of an election having 
taken place. Col. Cilley is a brother of the gentle- 
man who fell in a duel whilst representing one of 
ine congressional districts of Maine a few years 
since. The brothers differed in political sentiment. 
Col. Cilley is opposed to the party now in majority 
in the general government, and will act with the 
whigs in opposition to the administration. 

A letter from Concord, says: „Col. Cilley is the 
lineal descendant of Brigadier General Cilley, one 
of ihe best fighting generals of the revolutionary 
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army. Col. C. was an officer In the regular service 
during the last war, and was every where distin- 
guished for his valor and enterprize; he was attach- 
ed to Miller’s regiment, and was in all the battles of 
that tough old soldier. He was present at the bat- 
tle of Bridgewater, and there commanded the com- 
ny on the right of Miller's regiment when the or- 
der came to charge the enemy's battery, which was 
making such havoc among our troops. Cilley was 
the first man who reached the cannon, and was 
struck down by a bullet from the retreating foe; the 
ball passed through his thigh, shattered the bone in 
a terrible manner, and its effects you may now per- 
ceive in his gait. He is, as you have stated, an old- 
er brother of Jonathan Cilley, of Maine, who was 
killed in a duel at Washington some years since; but 
1 bave reason to beheve Col. Cilley considered the 
conduct of his lamented brother's advisers on that 
sed occasion to be fully as censurable as that of his 
opponents. Col. Cilley is a man of strong and prac- 
tical mind, of determined will, and high sense of 
honor. He is the precursor of the ‘Hale-storm.’ ” 

The legsilature has elected, 

Secretary of state, George G. Fogg, (independent.) 

Stale treasurer, James nae A ( independent.) 

Commissary general, Edward N. Anderson, (whig.) 

Stale printer, Asa McFarland, (whig.) 

A loco state convention, which met at Concord 
on the 11th inst., nominated Jared W. Williams, as 
the candidate of the party for governor at the elec- 
tion next March. : 

On the Oregon queston, the convention 

“ Resolved, That the course of the national adminis- 
tration in upholding and maintaining the American 
title to Oregon, meets with the hearty approbation of 
this convention.” i 

When the above resolution was adopted, the con- 
vention were not apprised that the president had de- 
seried the fifty-four-forty line. 

The Bangor Democrat, says: The settlement of 
the Oregon question and our difficulties with Mexico 

will be the glory of this administration.” 

The legislature, closed its session of thirly eight 
days, on the 10th inst., having enacted many import- 
ant laws, and 1 some with a view to inter- 
nal improvements and enterprises that have for a 
number of years been struggling to obtain legislative 
sanction. The Concord Statesman, (whig) says: that 
from no session of the last thirty years was so much 
good and so little harm the result, as is likely to be 
the issue of the session of 1846.” 


The old man of the mountain. The venerable Abel 
Crawford remains at his post and 19 as constant at 
his seat in the house as any member. He is chair- 
man ot the committee on public lands. Recently a 
petition was presented by the state to build a hotel 
on Mount Washington. No, said the old gentleman, 
the state has no right to grant such privilege—that is 
private propery, He may build a hotel there if he 
wishes, but not by state authority. The petition was 
rejected, and the old gentleman and his neighbors 
hold their rights in the Knolls around them uomo- 
lested. The old gentleman, although in elections he 
has voted for the radical candidates, is, as we stated, 
at the time of his election, conservative in principle 
on the subject of banks, corporations, &c. He says 
he is for that policy which will tend to increase ca- 
pita), population, and enterprise in our own state, 
and believes the tendency of past legislation has 
been wrong in that respect. The great amount of 
travel to the White Mountains the last year has in- 
duced him to make an addition of 25 feet by 40, to 
bis house. The Willey house has just been extend- 
ed to two stories in height and 70 feet in length.— 
Thomas Crawford, at the North House, has added 
twenty rooms to his premises this season—-and the 
Febyan House, which was before 60 feet long, has 
received an addition of 140 feet. Travellers the 
present season may therefore feel certain of accom- 
dations. The old gentleman, now rising eighty, has 
spent nearly threescore years among the mountains, 
and bids far to spend, at least, another score there. 

[Portsmouth Journal. 


Whig convention. The whigs held a convention 
rior to the adjournment, at which it was concluded 
to hold a state convention for the nomination of candi- 
dates some time in the fall, and that congressional 
conventions should be held in the respective congres- 
sional districts in November, for the nomination of 
representatives to congress. 


Vermont. The whig state convention has nomi- 
nated for governor, Horace Eaton, of Enosburgh; 
for heut. governor, Leonard Sargeant, of Manches- 
ter; for treasurer, Elisha P. Jewett, of Montpelier. 

The loco party has made the following ticket: 
John Smith, of St. Albans, for governor; T. B. Ran- 
som, of Norwich, for lieut. governor; Daniel Bald. 
win, of Montpelier, for treasurer. 


* 


Hon. George P. Marsh, the present incumbent, {so far as said organic Jaws are consistent with my 
has been nominated for congress by the whigs for the | duties as a citizen of the United States, or a subject 


third congressional district of Vermont. 


Orecon. We are indebted to an esteemed friend 
fora file of the Oregon Spectator, published semi- 
monthly, at Oregon city, in Oregon Territory, by an 
association of printers. It is edited by W. G. 
T’Vanit, Esq., and adopts for its motto, Dr. Bow- 
ring’s line Westward the star of empire takes its 
way.” 

The progressiveness of our people receives no 
where so strong a proof as in the west, where the 
transition from the sparse and rude settlements, to 
populous and well ordered communities, and from 
the uncivilized and roving settler, to the steady and 


communities as if by magic, the disappearance of 
the forest and the appearance of villages, the in- 
coming of law and order, where but a few years 
ago there was no rule and the Indian held undisput- 
ed possession, are subjects for grateful contem- 
plation, and in each new body of citizens, which 
our government gathers under its proteeting wings, 
upon its own proper territory, there is another guar- 
antee for the continuance of our institutions. 

Oregon is coming up to the position of our ad- 
vanced civilization very rapidly. It has a provision- 
al government formed to meet the exigencies of her 
position, and Oregon city isa thriving place, with 
all the elements of great future prosperity about it. 
Among these is its newspaper, the Oregon Spectator, 
a very well conducted sheet, the publication of which 
has recently been commenced there. 

The editor in his salutatory address makes a pro- 
per reference to the character of the community in 
which the “Spectator” is located and derives from 


of Great Britain, and faithfully demean myself ia 
office. So help me God.” 

Every white man may vole after having resided 
six months in the territory, and be eligible to office. 

Article third, requires persons holding lands to 
file, within twelve months from the passage of the act, 
in the recorder’s office, a specification of the extent 
and boundaries of their land claim. All claimants 
to make permanent improvements within six months, 
or pay five dollars annually--non-residents not to 
have the benefit of the commutation tax. No indi- 
vidual is to be allowed to hold a claim of more than 
one square mile, or more than six hundred and fy 
acres in a square or oblong form; neither is there to 


law-governed citizen, is rapid. The upstarting of be, more than one claim held by one person. 


This act is certified to, as having been passed “by 
the representatives of the people of Oregon,” on the 
25th of July, 1845, and signed by “J. E. Long, sec- 
retary.” 

Avathe? act forbids the introduction, sale, and dis- 
tillation of ardent spirits in the territory, under pret. 
ty heavy penalties, and empowers the proper autho- 
rities to seize upon liquor or distilling apparatus, 
whenever and wherever it may be found within the 
limits of the territory. 

The obligation administered to the cival officers, 
it will be seen, is of a singular and indefinite cha- 
racter; and it will require the earnest desire for the 

eneral good to prevent a clashing of opinions and 
eelings among the various officers. What may be 
the duty of a citizen of the United States, may be 
ap impropriety in a subject of Great Britain, and 
hence difficulties may arise. The provisional go- 
vernment cannot, however, last long, beceuse the 
acceptance of the Oregon treaty and its ratification 


the circumstances by which he is surrounded from by both powers, will make ita duty upon our go- 


the fact that the people of Oregon are far removed 
from the civilized settlements of the United States, 
having thus far, no protection but that which is af- 
forded by the provisional government of Oregon, and 
with but one interest to represent, and that interest 


vernment at once to extend its laws and jurisdiction 
over the territory named in, and confirmed to us by, 
the treaty. The framers of the laws have, however, 
done their work well; and with wisdom and mode- 
ration joined jarring elements, cast out things that 


the welfare of the territory and the citizens of ii — | tended to evil and rested the structure of their or- 


sufficient reasons for adhering toa perfect neutrality 

in politics. There are numerous indications, how- 

ever, that the absence of the wordy strife of politi- 

cal war will not be deeply felt, because, the matter 

which supplies the place it would occupy, is both 
good and proper, and we have no doubt that the 

“Spectator” will be an able exponent to the true in- 

terests of the colony, and be the instrument of good 

in times present and to come. 

We find in the frst number the “organic laws of 
Oregon,” as reported by the legislative oommittee 
of the provisionat government. The following is the 
preamble: 

„We, the people of the Oregon territory, for pur- 
poses of mutual protection, and to secure peace and 
e among ourselves, agree to adopt the fol- 

owing Jaws and regulations, until such time as the 
Unite Stales of America extend their jurisdiction over 
us. 

The laws are in spirit exactly similar to the bes 
of those of the eastern states, and while simply ex- 
pressed, are comprehensive and decided in their de- 
finitions of rights, privileges, and penalties. 

The first article secures freedom of worship—the 
benefits of habeas corpus—the trial by jury—of pro- 
portional representation in the legislature—guards 
personal rights—sets up guards around the persone 
and property of the Indians—forbids slavery—grants 
the right to citizens to bear arms in their own de. 
fence, &c. 

The second article provides for the division of the 
governmental powers into executive legislative and 
judicial departments, and defines the powers of the 
persons called to fill the different offices. The legis- 
lative authority is entirely vested in a house of re- 
presentalives, to be composed of not less than thir 
teen, nor more than sixty-one members, to be annu- 
ally elected. The other, and usual powers are 
granted to it, and it is to meet annually, on the first 
Tuesday in December. During its session it is to 
elect a secretary, recorder, treasuer, auditor, mar- 
shal, and other officers necessary in the administra- 
tion of the government. Tbe executive power is 
vested in a governor, to be chosen for a tern) of two 
years and the usual powers and privileges are grant- 
ed to him. The judicial power is confided to a su- 
preme court, and such inferior courts of law, equity, 
and arbitration as may be by law established. (A 
subsequent act of the legisiature names these courts 
as follows: supreme, criminal, county, probate, and 
justices’s courts.) All judicial officers are to be 
elected by the legislature. 


ganic law upon the same broad basis as that upon 
which our own is built. 

The news of the decease of Gen. Jackson, was 
received there about the 18th of March last, and the 
editor makes it the subject for some very neat and 
touching remarks. 

The annexation of Texas was known in Oregon 
a Ce the same time. 

r. McLaughlin, the agent of the Hudsen’s Bay 
Company states in the Spectator, of March 19th, the 
reason why he refused ‘to give up the launch, left 
at Fort George, by Commander Wilkes,” to be, that 
it was given in his charge, and he annexes to his 
communication a letter from that officer, from whioh 
we lake the following paragraph: 

„will now state in a few words the charge I 
wish the hon. Hudson's Bay Company to assume, 
viz: That the launch be kept at Fort , under 
the special care of the agent of the hon. Hudson 


t | Bay Company, for the sole purpose of being used in 


affording relief and aid to all vessels requiring ase 
sistance of any kind, or pilots, for entering the river, 
until called for by some person authorised by me or 
the government el the United States to receive 
her.” 
The people of Oregon city are, beyond doubt, rie- 
ing and contented, and the newspapers before us 
hear evidence of their correct and settled business 
habits. Advertisements set forth the peculiar qual- 
ities of goods. The Masonic Fraternity of Oregon 
city, give notice of their organization in due form— 
the marriage department has its usual filling up, and 
there are no deaths recorded. The city corporation 
advertise for proposals for “taking up and clearing 
off the stumps from the head of Main street, to the 
bridge near the tannery,” and everything we see, 
wears a practical look, as if the newness of things 
gave occasion not only for the exercise of hands, but 
of minds also. It may be on this account that the 
muse does not find Oregon a genial soil, for it has 
not derived strength from it, as yet, to make a pro- 
per flight. The subjoined is the first stanza of a 
poem, entitled Love,“ which we find in the Spec- 
tator of March 9th: 

"Mp heart it is burdened and sad, 

hat can I perform for relief? 
Conversation where can it be had? 
And comfort for internal grief ?” 


The muse of Oregon may do better, however, anå 
we hope she will. 

it is pleasant to look at these recorded evidences 
of the peopling of a far off section of our country, 


All the officers under this compact, or provisional | and to know from them that they are pursuing the 
government, are required to take the following oath: | same course of hardy industry, which has brought 


‘l do solemnly swear that I will support the or- 
ganic laws of the provisional government of Oregon, 


greatness and affluence to the east, from which the 
went. Their population will roll backward coward 
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us, even as we progress to them, and the day is not 


far distant when the streams will unite, and a natu- 
ral bond of amity be wrought by tbe union, spite of 
the saying of the poet that 


Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, that had else, 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 

U. S. Gazette. 


News from Oregon. Two gentlemen, on their re- 
turn from Oregon, arrived in this city yesterday.— 
One of them. Mr. Palmer, belongs to Indiana; the 
other, Mr. Smith, is from Ohio. From the latter 
gentleman we have obtained some information of a 
very interesting character, as exhibiling the pros- 
pects of the American population in that quarter. 

These gentlemen, in company with some fifteen 
others, left Oregon city on the 5th of March, and 
Dr. Whitman's missionary establishment, on the 
Wallawalla river, on the 14th of April. This mis- 
sionary establishment is represented as in 3 flourish- 
ing condition, enjoying the confidence of the Indians. 
Oregon city contains a population of about eight 
bundred. It contains two churches, one a Metho- 
dist and the other a Catholic church—two flour 
mills, and three saw mills. Oregon city is now the 
residence of Dr. McLaughlin, who has resigned his 
post in thé Hudson Bay Company, and is actively 
employed in measures for the improvement of the 
territory. The canal around the Willemette Falls, 
for the erection of which a bill passed the Oregon 
legislature last year, it is now proposed to convert 
into a railroad, and it is expected that this will be 
done in a year or two. The territory of Oregon it- 
self is represented to conlain a population of about 
7,000, all prosperously employed, and those who 
went to that country last year are represented as 
well satisGed with their situation. The intercourse 
between the Hudson Bay Company and the Ameri- 
cans was of a very friendly character, though great 
interest was manifested, on both sides, as to the re- 
sult of pending negotiations for the adjustment of 
the question of boundary. It is the impression of 
our informant, that the treaty arrangement will not 
be satistactory to the Americans, but the Hudson 
Bay Company seem to have antictpated very accu- 
rately the boundary which has been established.— 
This country north of the Columbia, which has been 
generally represented as of a very poor and indiffer- 
ent quality, is not so regarded by our informant. It 
is susceptible of cultivation, and is cultivated to a 
very considerable extent by the Hudson Bay Com- 

ny, who fnd a market for wheat, at §2.50 per 

shel, in the Russian possessions. 

This party pursued the usual route, returning 
home. ft is a broadly marked wagon road, some of 
the difficulties of which are soon to be obviated by 
contemplated improvements, in the region of the 
Cascade mountains. 


Mr. Smith gives a melancholy account of the pro- 
gress and sufferings of the St. Joseph's company of 
emigrants, which left in 1845, under the pilotage of 
Mr. Meek. This company lost their way and en- 
dured incredible hardships. They were out forty 
days longer than usual, and before their arrival at 
the Dalles of the Columbia, some seventy-five of the 
company had died. A short supply of provisions, 
and that of the worst quality—very poor cattle— 
produced what was called the camp fever.“ Fre- 
quently, too, they were (wenty-four hours without 
water for the children or the sick. 


On their return, the party met the advanced com- 
poy of the Oregon emigrants at Fort Laramie.— 

hey were getting on pretty well, but were suffering 
from the depredations of the Indians upon their cat- 
tle. The Pawness were principally concerned in 
these outrages, and on one occasion, attacked and 
killed one of the emigrants who was oul in search of 
his cattle. The person killed was from Henry coun- 
ty, lowa, by the name of Edward Trimble. He and 
a companion by the name of Harrison, were fired 
upon from the grass, and Trimble killed, and Har- 
rison taken prisoner. They were, however, disco- 
vered by two others of the party, who raised the 
shout, and the Indians fled. Mr. Trimble’s body was 
not found. He has left a wife and four small chil- 
dren. They would have returned by this party, but 
were prevented from doing so, by peculiar circum. 
stances. Mrs. Trimble’s friends may expect her re- 
turn as speedily as possible. 

During last winter, four American whalers were 
lying at Vancouver’s Island. One of the number 
was ship Morrison, of Massachusetts, and another 
the ship Louvie, of Connecticut. Six of the men 
belonging to these vessels stole a whaling boat, and 
ran away with it. The Indians on the island would 
not permit them to land. They were compelled to 


ut to sea—a storm arose, and three of them were T 


rowned. Their names were Robert Church, Fre- 
derick Smith, and Mr. Rice, of New London. 


— a — — — 


The stock of goods in Oregon, was very limited, 
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When the guns from the battery to-day fired their 


and many articles were in demand. Our Yankee ; salute at 12 o’clock, the cannon from the church was 


friends might drive an advantageous trade by send- 
ing aship load of goods thither, and receiving in 
return, articles of trade which find a ready market 
at the Sandwich Islands. For some articles, prices 
are very reasonable. Sugar is sold for ten cents, 
and coffee for twenty cents—these articles are ob- 
tained from the islands. Coarse boots bring $5 to 
$6 per pair. 

The Pawnees recently lost twenty-five men, from 
an attack made upon them by the Sioux—and had 
their village burned, and numbers taken prisoners. 

St. Louis Rep. July 18. 


— — 


THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


— — 
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“THe Corporat,” whose exceedingly lively and 
well written articles, communicated to the New Or- 
leans Bee, keep the public well posted up as to the 
affairs on the Rio Grande, writes from 


Matamoros, July 4th, 1846. 


I was in conversation with Mr. De Grey, who has 
returned here from Chihuahua, near two hours this 
morning. He says that he left San Antonio with 
others about two months ago with goods on a trading 
expedition to Chihuahua, and proceeded on the route 
unmolested until he had reached Santa Clova, where 
they were stopped by the guard stationed on the ri- 
ver and their goods taken from them, in the name of 
the revenue laws of Mexico. Mr. De G. then left 
his party and travelled down the east bank of the Rio 
Grande, for a few days, when he crossed over and 
went to Saltillo, where he was advised of the bloody 
battle of the 9th, by its citizens, who stated to him 
that they would never go against the Americans 
again, and that it was a generally expressed thing at 
every place they had heard of. He says he was 
atopped by Arista, who was at his rancho, near Mon- 
terey, for two days, and although the general had 
quit the Mexican army forever, he still thought it his 
duty to detain and would likely have kept him had 
he not managed to escape and get into Monterey.— 
This place he found dull and “heavy”—and not one 
Mexican soldier in it—the people damning Paredes 
and the government, saying the soldiers had eat them 
out of every thing and then left them for the Ameri- 
cans to prey upon, whom they were looking for with 
much anxiety. They told bim at this place that 
there was much eagerness displayed by the inhabi- 
tants of Coahuila and the upper part of Tamaulipas 
before the news of the fight reached them, but all 
operations in military affairs ceased after it, and pa- 
triotism was sunk. The remnant of the army—not 
50U—have gone to Lenares, and were ina pitiful 
condition, and lessening the number daily by deser- 
tion. They had recruited a little whilst there, and 
fortified several points, but the citizens said it was 
labor thrown away. He heard that 600 men volun- 
teered at Monclova, and were ‘‘eager for the fray;” 
but the startling news from the Rio Grande gave 
them a lick back; they mutinied, and 500 of them 
left sans ceremony. They had been made to believe 
that our pockets were lined with gold. (How they 
would have been sucked had they got into the pock- 
ets of some folks I wot of.) He saw General Ca- 
nales near Reynosa, who told him that he command- 
ed but 125 men at the time. Carabajal, his cher ami, 
533 De Grey, a pass port to protect bim ſrom the 
band. 


I am happy to inform you that the present swell 
in the river has had the good effect of clearing a 
channel at the mouth, by washing away the sand, 
and leaving it open for vessels of 5 or 6 feet water. 
The vessels at the mouth have gone out and seve- 
ral steamers have come in laden with military stores. 

Several rows have occurred io this place during 
the last few days, which have compelled Genera 
Taylor to resume strict measures again. Several 
Mexicans have been killed and others wounded.— 
Those of our men who engage in these broils are 
bad men — ho come to town and remain here about 
during the day, in connection with some rangers of 
similar character, but I am proud to say, for the ho- 
nor of the service, they ure few in number. 


There are, and have been for ten days, a set of 
mountebanks here performing on the tight rope and 
culling “fantastic tricks before high heaven.“ About 
half an hour before the commencement of their per- 
formances they mount each a mustang, and preceded 
by a base drum and clarionets, parade through the 
principal streets—dressed in their performing cos- 
tumes, and followed by all the juveniles of the town. 
hey are natives, aod style themselves, Compania 
del Norte.” | have not had the courage to visit 


also fired, and their bells pealed out a merry chime, 
I began to think they were joining us in our celebrae 
tion, but soon learned it was the fete day of the pa- 
tron saint of Matamoros, who like the Fourth of 
July, as the Irishman says, was a person of some im- 
portance. My informant told me that on this day, 
heretofore, the public square is filled with persons, 
tables, and mats are covered with refreshments, and 
after the solemnities of the church sre through with, 
male ord female sit down and indulge in the enticing 
game of monte. 

By the way, speaking of monte. I was much 
amused a few days ago at a scene I witnessed in a 
school room. There were some fifty boys and girls 
seated on their mats when I first went to the door, 
and they were laughing and talking aa much as our 
children when at play. The teacher was seated on 
a place something like a pulpit, and every now and 
then he would call one of them to him, ask a ques- 
tion and send bim off again. Then looking up the 
room numbers were seen playing monte, bettin 
checks, and making as much noise as you ever hea 
about a Ronda table in New Orleans. 


There is a gentleman here who bas resided 22 
years in Mexico, trying to raise fifty men to go to 
Chihuahua. He says there was once a large city 
within six days journey of that place, and north of 
the Rio Grande opposite, which was besieged and 
destroyed by the Indians, and all the inhabitant: 
massacred except two, one of these went to Spain, 
and the other to New Orleans by the way of Mexico. 
He says the one who went to New Orleans raised 
500 men and started back to recover an immense trea- 
sure, over $50,000,000 but that he never returned, cr 
was heard of afler passing the Presidio Rio Grande. 
Fbinks the same Indians who destroyed the town did 
a like job for him and his men. Their starting is a 
matter of record, if not in New Orleans he knows it 
is at El Paso del Norte, andes record of the mine.— 
He calls the place La Gran Quevira. Time—when 
the Spariards had New Orleans. He is a sane man, 
and one l have communicated with ever since I came 
here—is acquainted with every Mexican in Tamau- 
lipas, and says that his reasons for not attempting 
this thing before, was the difficulty of passing those 
Mexican posts which will soon be in our hands. He 
says he knows the world ill laugh at him, and call 
ìt a foolish affair, but he will stand the laugh. He 
was to see me again this morning on the subject, and 
make further disclosures, to try and induce me to 
buckle my fortune on his back, and he would bear 
the burden. What do you think of it? I'll tell you 
my opinion at some fulure day. 

The roads are drying up very fast, and the rains 
are reckoned to be over for the present. Weather 
very hot. : 


July 7th.—There was another arrival from Mon- 
terey last night—but little comes by it worth relating. 
A Mexican citizen of this place came down in six 
days. The few troops left Linares about 15 daye . 
ago, and went to Monterey, where he says they have 
been put to work on the fortifications. He heard 
something of soldiers steering this way but did not 
believe it. Many of the citizens about there and 
Saltillo did not seem to care much which of the 
armies reached it first. Our troops were in good 
health at Reynoso. Nothing of the movements of 
Arista. ' 

We had news last night of the loss of the steamer 
Potomac, for this place, but ] suppose you have heard 
it, as she was wrecked within 30 miles of Galves- 
ton. Several of the light draft boats have reached 
here, and a large number are on their way. The 
Enterprize, Big Hatchee, Troy, and Medina are 
about landing. 


Dakin's regiment arrived here on the fourth, and 
have gone 14 miles above; the Washington regiment 
and a portion of the Sth, went last night, we (the A. 
J. R.) follow on Thursday, and the Montezuma regi- 
ment, from below, immediately after. The river is 
now ia good boating order, and no better opportuni 
ty will present itself for taking up such troops as are 
intended for Camargo; sending four Louisiana regi- 
ments of six months volunteers, fourteen miles above 
Matamoros—looks to me as if there was “something 
rotten in the state of Denmark,” and they may not 
get much further “into the bowels of the land.” But 
this is speculation. “ 

Captain McCullough left here on the 5th with a 
fine company of mounted men for some where in the 
interior. Kendall was with him. 


July 8th, 1846, 9. p m.—As nothing pertaining to 
army matters, or local news of any kind suggests it- 
self, I will pass a few idle moments in rebearsing to 
you something more about that mine in New Mexi- 
co, as I Have passed a greater aw of the evening in 
conversation with the person who intends astonishi 
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the world with bis recital, and, he says, action on the 
subject. 

e who has taken so much pains to impress upon 
me the importance of this great affair, and pointed 
aut so eagerly the means by which it can be ap- 

roached, is, as I think I said befcre, a man as well 
scan throughout the Rio Grande country and the 
whole of New Mexico, as old Swon is on the Mis- 
sissippi, and his whole talk now is— 

LA GRAN QUEVIRA. 

The written distances and descriptions he has 
placed before me set forth this place to be in the cen- 
tre of the first ridge of the Rocky mountains, and 
only 108 miles from the Rio Grande, where the 
great road crosses at El Paso del Norte. He says 
the best route for a company to pursue, in leaving 
New Orleans for instance, would be to follow the 
Colorado from Austin up to the great valley which 
connects with that of Sacramento, and that twelve 
days, at thirty miles per day, would take them to the 
place. It is situated on the side of a Jarge hill, about 
twenty miles from an enormous spring, the water of 
which is brought to the place by an aqueduct—built 
of stone and cement the whole length of twenty 
miles. A splendid church now stands there—an ex- 
traordinary structure, both as regards ornament and 
durability. Other signs of the immense wealth of 
the place are still perceptible. In El Paso del Norte 
a priest had shown him the record from which he 
gleaned that once or twice a year large amounts of 
treasures were sent to Spain—Mexico being then a 
sort of Viceroyalty—and returning with the convoys 
would add more operatives to the works, which be- 
gan to raise the envy of the hordes of Indians at that 
, tıme living in its vicinity. At one season when they 
were making extraordinary preparations for trans- 
porting the precious metals, the Indians assembled, 
and concluded among the several tribes the destruc- 
tion of the place and massacre of the inmates. This 
was easier said than done, but they accomplished 
_their undertaking by opening the aqueduct and turn- 
ing off the water from the Spaniards. in this situa- 
tion the miners resolved to bury their treasure and 
move out together; but the Indians dared them so 
near that they could not, and all but two perished; 
these two wont to Mexico, gave the particulars of 
the affair and solicited aid to enable them to return, 
aaying that an amount of treasure worth fifty millions 
had been buried and could be easily obtained with 
but little assistance. But the distance being so great 
— 1, 400 miles, aod the red men so numerous, n y 
would advance, and the thing was dropped. One of 
the two went to New Orleans under the dominion of 
Spain, raised the number of men he wanted, (500, ) 
and started by way of the Sabine, but was never 
heard of after crossing it. Two brothers, now re- 

_ siding in St. Louis, Mo., the Drs. Mazures, the de- 
scendants of an old French family—assured my in- 
formant that a record of the departure of these men, 
and the nature of the expedition, was found in New 
Orleans, a few years ago, and that at the time they 
started it was customary for every party of men 

leaving the place to register their names, where they 
were going to and for what purpose. Within a few 

. years several American and Frenchmen and a small 
party from Texas have visited the place, and are 
witnesses to a portion of the story. ‘I'hey certify to 
the aqueduct, chuich, square, and court yard; say 
that the mouth of the mine is still open and that it 
was entered more than eight feet, when the water 
induced the explorer to return. 

He is certain that a small body of men could reach 
t without being molested, if they went went up the 
- Rio Grande, though the route is not either as good 
or near as that up the Colorado; and should such an 
expedition be got up, and J at liberty, I would readi- 
ly go, believing that the beautiful country through 
which I should pass would pay me, should I get no- 
thing else. 

Mr. Dryderi—there, you have his name—is nearly 
all the time with me, and so extensive is his know- 
ledge and so retentive his memory of Mexico and 
Mexican character, that my time passes most agree- 
ably, and we have been and will continue to publish 
some of his sketches in our paper—The American 
Flag—which you will see l have been connected 
with for a few numbers, (to pass away the heavy sun 
shine hours of the day.) Mr. D. promises to give 
us a few outlines of this great mine for publication, 
apd you will probably sce it in our next number. 


July 9th, 4 P. M.—Two or three regiments of re- 
gulars left here this morning to form an encampment 
above; Dakin's and the Washington have gone; the 
Montezuma is now going up in the steamboats, and 
the A. Jackson will go on Saturdav. i 

ìl travelling must now be dune b 
the river has Se its banks 5 
and inundated the country adjacent. ; 

There has been several cases of murder here late- 
ly, growing out ol difficultics between the Tarn. 


and Mexicans, and it is no novel sight to see a Mexi- 
can laying in the streets at day-light, shot or stabbed 
to the heart. 

This morning a volunteer was brought to the guard 
house by the policia, his throat cut and stabbed in 
twenty places into the heart. Not being recognized, 
ina few moments, a detail was made and sent out- 
side of the city for burial, without ceremony and 
without blanket or coffin. Two others are reported 
to have been killed. The Mexicans pretend great 
friendship with a drunken man, promise to intro- 
duce him to some Senoras, get him off, cut his throat 
and take his money, if he has any. Such acts as 
this, lead to retaliation, and unless a stop is put to it, 
will result badly before long. 

No news from the interior, unless I tell you that 
the town of Camargo is completely under water. 

The steamer James L. Day arrived at N. Orleans, 
on the 18\h. Majors Dimmick and Morris, Capt. 
Burke, and Lieuts. Fremont and Magruder, of the 
U. S. army came passengers in the steamer, having 
left Brazos Santiago, on the 15th. The troops were 
being sent forward as fast as the means of trans- 
portation and the high waters would allow. The 
Louisiana volunteers were being concentrated 
above Matamoros. The Washington and Col. Da- 
kin’s regiments were a short distance above that 
place. The Andrew Jackson regiment left for Rey- 
nosa on the 9th, and Col. Davis moved up the river 
on the 10th inst. The Tennessee regiment relieved 
Davis’ command at Burita. 

An article in the Matamoros American Flag, of 
the 10th inst., informs us that broils occasionally 
break out amongst the volunteers and Mexicans, re- 
sulting in death. That paper states that Gen. Tay- 
lor uses every exertion to prevent persons attached 
to the army from disturbing the citizens of Matamo- 
ros. The Mexican authorities are urged to more at- 
tention in keeping their citizens in order and dis. 
persing them when engaged in rivtous proceedings. 
Some of Canales’ men are supposed to be lurking 
about Matamoros fur purposes of rapine and murder. 
Considering the leniency shown by Gen. Taylor to- 
wards the captive city, in permitting the people to 

ursue their wonted avocations, and the courts of 

aw to administer justice, it behooves the civil police 
to be diligent in suppressing disorders and sending 
away dangerous persons. A young American soldier 
was found near the office of the American Flag, on 
the 6th inst., with his throat dreadfully cut and his 
heart pierced with several dagger wounds. The mur 
derer has not been discovered. ‘ 

The Rio Grande was yet rising on the 10th. In 
aay places about Matamoros it had overflowed its 

anks. 


Mr. Kendall, of the Picay une, writing to that pa 
per from Reynosa, Mexico, July 8, 1846, says— 
“McCulloch Rangers, which corps J have again 
joined, arrived here yesterday from Matamoros, after 
a trip which was hard enough both upon American 
men and American horses. ‘Fhe road is crooked 
enough at the best of times; but now that the Rio 
Grande is over its banks, we were obliged to turn 
out into the high and dry chaparral a dozen times, 
and had to wade, dig and flounder through water, 
mud and mire until the patience of the men and 
strength of the poor horses was entirely exhausted. 
And then the weather down in this southern latitude 
a hot sun overhead and not a breath of air stirring 
in the thick and matted chaparral—verily, this thing 
of scouting through Mexico may be exciting enough, 
but itis far from being agreeable any way it can be 
fixed. Nota sign of a tent do we take along, while 
shade and shelter are matters not pertaining to the 
country. You can form some idea of campaigning 
among the “‘greasers” and then weep. 

The steamer Aid, Capt. Hyde, 1 just arrived 
with three companies of the 7th U. S. Infantry, un- 
der Capt.’s Holmes, Whiting, and Paul, on board. — 
The rest of the regiment, all under Capt. Miles, 
will de here in a day or two, either by land or water, 
when a move will be made towards Camargo. We 
learn here that that city has suffered much from the 
overflow of the river, different accounts giving the 
number of houses washed away or destroyed as be- 
ing between one and five hundred. That the place 
has suffered much there can be no doubt, but the 
full extent cannot be known until we reach the place. 

The high water has been of incredible injury to 
the crops on the Rio Grande, some asserting that 
even three-fourths of the cotton and corn in the bot- 
toms have been destroyed. It will not only go hard 
with those from hand to mouth people, whose only 
thought is of the day, but I am fearful thal it may 

ovcasion difficulty in giving Gen. Taylor the means 
of subsisting his troops to the extent he anticipated 
from the appearance of the crope a short while since. 
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Matamoros, there never was as good a premise of an 
abundant harvest, and all were cheerful; now the 
poor Mexicans are stalking about waist deep in the 
corn fields, the families have been driven «ff to the 
high grounds, and every face is shrouded in gloom. 
The war has been of service, real service to the in- 
habitants on the Rio Grande, but the freshet has 
ruined them. 

You have seen the drift on the Mississippi in high 
water times; drift is a different thing here. To be 
sure you see a few small trees and a heap of light 
brush floating along at intervals; but the principal 
drift, if Lean believe the words of one who l am 
half inclined to believe is a bit of a wag, is water- 
melons and dead horses. A strange combination, but 
I have seen both coming down together. 

They have been expecting an attack from Canales 
again hero, and the Plaza has been placed in a strong- 
er state than ever, but no Canales has appeared. 
Report had it that he was coming in last night, with 
fire and sword, but the different watches passed off 
quietly. He is not coming into this place. 


A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, 
writes from Fort Polk, July 14, 1846.—Gentlemen: 
Once more we have been favored by the arrival of a 
steamer, and, as is confidently expectgd, a mail— 
the James L. Day, about which some anxiely has 
been felt lately, having just made her appearance, to 
the great joy of all here. 

This hearing from the states once a month—or 
twice at most—is rather trying to one’s philosophy, 
so heavily taxed by a thousand other things in this 
destitute region. know of nothing so gratifying 
and cheering to a people situated as ours is in this 
country, as the arrival of a mail; 1 would only put it 
second to a victory, and it is very much to be re- 
gretted that they dont come oftener. 

No news or material changes since my last. The 
rain, if anything, has risen, completely cutting off 
transportation by land between this and Matamoros 
—particularly at the several ravines the other side 
of Palo Alto, which appears to be the old bed of the 
river, and through which the water flows with quite 
a rapid current and of considerable depth. 

The last report is that the water is at a stand, per- 
haps falling, having caused the removal of all the 
camps save one. 

Troops continue to arrive almost daily, and soen 
afterwards move up and take position upon the river 
near Burita. The Ich regiment of infantry has gone 
to Reynosa or Camargo. 

The weather, together with the inactivity of the 
troops, has caused considerable sickness among them. 
I learn there are several hundred in hospital at Ma- 
tamoros, and the measles have broken out in one of 
the camps. 

“Curiosity runs high” to know the object of a visit 
of two British naval officers to General Taylor, who 
arrived here in a vessel of war from Tampico.— 
Communication being cut off, they sont their des- 
patches by mail to their consul at Matamoros, to be 
laid by him before the consul general. Nous verrons. 

Appearances indicate a move of the army into the 
nterior as soon as the waters subside. 

Report says Gen. Paredes has sent a proclamation 
to the people of Matamoros, calling upon them to 
treat our regulars with cvery kindness and consider - 
ation, because of the unparalleled kindness and atten- 
tion to the wounded, as well as prisoners and citi- 
zens. He takes occasion to score the Texans, &c.— 
If this be true, it argues more favorably than other- 
wise. 8. 

OFFICIAL—NO. 59. 
Headquarters of the Army of Occupation. 
Matamoros, July 4th, 1846. 

Sin: It has been brought to my notice that an 
omission occurred in my detailed report of the action 
of the 9th, which I beg leave to supply in the follow- 
ing words, to follow immediately after the mention 
of Lieutenant Colone! Mclotosh’s being twice se- 
verely wounded:“ 

“The command of the 5th infantry then devolved 
upon Major Staniford, who conducted it with zeal 
and ability to the close of the engagement.” 

I need hardly say that this omission was entirely 
accidental, and J beg, as an act of justice to Major 
Staniford as wellas myself, that the above paragraph 
may be inserted in the original report, and may re- 
ceive the same publicity. 

lam, sir, very hele your ob't. serv’t., 

Z. TAYLOR, Brevet Major General. 

The Adjutant General of the Army. 


Batcapier Gen. Woon, reached Memphis, Tenn., 
on the 6th, and the Memphis Eagle says was busily 
engaged in equipping and paying the troops in ren- 
dezrous preparatory to their embarkation for the Rio 
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up their line of march west to Little Rock, Fulton, 
Dobbyn’s Ferry, and San Antonio, Texas, in about 
ten days; the distance is about 950 miles, and they 
will reach San Antonio about the first of September. 

Gen. Wool and Co]. Churchill and staff arrived at 
St. Louis, on the 16th inst., from Memphis, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Alton for the purpose of send- 
ing off the volunteers rendezvoused there to the seat 
of war. It is said that all of them with the excep- 
tios of Col. Baker’s regiment at Jefferson barracks, 
will be despatched during the present week. 


Movement or Troops. Two companies of the 
Ad regiment U. S. Infantry, under cominand of Lt. 
Col. Reilly, arrived at Cincinnati, on the 19th, from 
Detroit, en route for the seat of war. 

Three companies of the 2d infantry arrived at 
New York, on the 2lst, en route for Point Isabel, 
and are quartered at Governor’s island. These com- 
panies are, two of tbem from Sackelt's Harbor, and 
one from Oswego. The companies from Sackelt's 
Harbor, are B, Capt. Smith, Lieut. Wessels; F, 
Lieut. Lyons, commanding. From Oswego, ¢cdmpa- 
ny G, Lieut. Patten, cominanding. 


The Court of Inquiry ordered to assemble at 
Fortress Monroe, (Old Point), for the investigation 
of the charges against General Gaines, met on the 
21st, and organized for the transaction of business.— 
The Court sat with closed doors of course. All the 
members had not arrived. Gen. Gaines was, upon 
bis arrival at Fortress Monroe, received by Col. 
Walbach, commandant, and saluted with 13 guns, 
together with the honors due to bis high rank. 


WAGONS ror THE Army. A government agent 
was in town yesterday to negotiate with our manu- 
facturers for the construction of baggage wagons for 
the army, and contracts for about 400 hare been 
taken in Newark.—Newark Daily Adv. 


A Lisrary ror tHe Anur or OCCUPATION.— 
Presuming, probably, that the army would have lei- 
sure for study, the following publichecs in New York 
bave contributed a very excellent library for the 
army on the Rio Grande:—Harper & Brothers; Bur- 

ess, Stringer & Co.; Wiley & Putnam; Saxton & 
iles; Mark H. Newman; W. Taylor & Co.; J. & 
G. A. Langley; Baker & Scribner; M. W. Dodd; 
Darius Mead; J. S. Redfield; Fowler & Wells; C. 
S. Francis & Co.; Wood & Son, and Stanford & 
Swords. The idea was suggested by the Rev. Mr. 
Marshall, of Vicksburgh, Miss., at present in New 
York on a visit. 

The government is buying mules in Tennessee, at 
$100 apiece. 

Proressorn Manan. A gold medal was presented 
to Professor Mahan, of West Point, a few days ago, 
by a number of the citizens of New York, as a lo- 
ken of their appreciation of the lectures delivored by 
him before the military of that city. 


Lieut. Deas, who, it was reported at the time, had 
been attracted by some Mexican damsel], on the banks 
of the Rio Grande, opposite Fort Brown, but who 
in reality had swam the river in search of the la- 
mented Col. Cross, and was captured by the enemy, 
has been restored to his company. 


Lieut. Cartes D. JoxpAx, 8th U. S Infantry.— 
Presentation of a sword.— Lieut. Jordan is a native of 
Canton, Massachusetts. Having signally distinguish- 
ed himself in the Jate battles on the Rio Grande, and 
been severely wounded, on reaching New York, his 
fellow townsmen residing in that city determined to 
present him with a sword as a testimony of regard 
and of admiration for his gallantry. The ceremo- 
nies of presentation took place a few days since, in 
the presence of a large assemblage of ladies and 

entlemen, among whom were Professor Mahan, of 
est Point, Gen. Sandford and staff, Major Hall, 
Mr. Durand, the artist, &c. George Endicott, esq., 
made a few remarks on the oceasion which had qll- 
ed them together. The sword was presented by 
Major Gen. Sandford, with an F address 
to the recipient. The sword is of beautiful work - 
manship. The following is the inscription: 

“To Lieut. CuarLes D. Jonpax, 8th infantry, U. 
S. A., from his fellow townsmen residing in New 
York, as a mark of their respect for his brave con- 
duct at the Battles of Palo Alto and Reseca de la 
ra May 8th and 9th, 1846. Presented July 13th, 

9 

Lieut. Jordan replied in a very modest manner to 
Major General Sandford. He said he was taken a 
little by surprise in the presentation of this sword, 
but it was a soldier's duty to be always ready. He 
would take the present occasion to express his thanks 


for the kind attention shown him since he had been 
in ourcity. In the battles of Palo Alto and Reseca 
de la Palma he bad done no more than his duty. — 
There were others who had been brave and gallant 
io those actions. He considered it a favorable cir- 
cumstance to have been wounded, for he had excited 
the 5 of his countrymen. 

Aſter Lieut. Jordan had concluded, George Endi- 
cott, esq., remarked to the company that the favora- 
ble circumstances alluded to by Lieut. Jordan was his 
having three gun-shot wounds in the arm, two in the 
breast, and two bayonet stabs in the back! Lieut. Jor- 
dan was some distance ahead of his company when 
he charged upon the enemy, and when he fell he 
was pu to the ground by a bayonet in the hands 
of a Mexican, and would have been killed, had it not 
been for the bravery of Lieut. Lincoln, a son of Gor. 
Lincoln, of Massgchusetts, who came to his rescue 
and with his own sword slew the two Mexicans who 
were about despatching Lieut. Jordan. After the 
presentation of the sword three hearty cheers were 
given for the gallant Lieut. Jordan, and the battles 
of Palo Alto and Reseca de Ja Palma. „Toasts and 
sentiments were drank. Speeches abounding with 
wit, pith, and humor were made by several of the 
distinguished guests, &c., &c. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Louisiana VOLUNTEERS.—T wo regiments of Lou- 
isiana volunteers were enrolled under the requisition 
of Gen. Gaines, for service in Texas. They were 
commanded by Col. Gilbert and Col. Sanders, and 
were a most efficient body of men. After General 
Gaines’ orders had been countermandcd by order of 
the president, they solicited that they might be call- 
ed into the service of the United States as other vo- 
lunteers. The representative of the district in con. 
gress joined in the call. But it appears, from a let- 
ter from Mr. Marcy, dated on the 9th, that the pre- 
sident declines a compliance with this request. The 
secretary of war concludes by saying, “that he (the 
president) would not be justified in making any 
other disposition in regard to either of the regiments 
in question.” 


DesertTERs.—The two Sergeants who deserted 
from Capt. Desha’s company of Alabama volunteers 
on the Rio Grande, were afrested in Mobile, and 
were about to be sent back to be tried by a military 
court, when a writ of habeas corpus was taken out 
for their detention, and the examination of their 
case before a civil court. After hearing the case, 
the judge decided that they should be returned to the 
camp for trial by court martial. From this decision 
an appeal was taken to the court of appeals, where 
the matter now lies. 


Deary or C. J. McNurtry.—Capt. Hicks, of the 
New Era, arrived yesterday from New Orleans, re- 
ports the death of C. J. McNulty, on his way to the 
seat of war. He died just below Memphis. He 
was a private in the Knox county volunteers, and 
formerly well known as the clerk of the house of re- 
presentatives. 

GEORGIA YOLUNTEERS.—T wo men were drowned 
—Farrar and McNier—in the Alabama river, while 
on their way to Mobile. They jumped overboard 
from the steamer in a fright. 


The Mobile papers gives the particulars of an af- 
fair, on the wharf in that city, connected with a 
corps of volunteers from Georgia. Some of the 
men undertook to torment some negroes fishing at 
the wharf. Two were knocked into the river and 
vne of them drowned. Excitement followed, and 
the troops were for hurrying off the boat on which 
they were embarked—but the mayor ordered their 
detention, and three men were arrested and taken 
before the mayor. Two were, alter examination, 
discharged, and the third sent to prison to answer for 
his crime. 

SourH CAROLIN A VOLUNTEERS.—T he secretary of 
war bas informed the governor of S. Carolina that 
there is no necessity at present fur calling the regi- 
ment of that state into service. 


Carr. Wesster.—The Boston Courier says that a 
splendid sword has been manufactured for Captain 
Edward Webster, (son of Senator Webster,) which 
e he presented to him by some of his friends in 

ston. 


Onio votunreers.—The first regiment of Ohio 
volunteers, commanded by Col. Mitchell, and Lieut. 


Col. Weller, arrived at New Orleans on the 8th of 


July, by the steamers New World and Carolina, from 


Cincinnati, and encamped at the battle ground below | ern frontier and Mexico. 


the barracks. 
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The 3d regiment, under the command of Col. 8. 
R. Curtis, Lieut. Col. McCook, and Adj. Eaton, ar- 
rived on the 9th. : 


Two steamboats arrived at New Orleans on the 
16th, with the 2d regiment. 

INDIANA VOLUNTEERS.—A steamboat arrived at N. 
Orleans on the ]6th July, with five companies of the 
2d regiment of Indiana volunteers. 


New Yore vo.onreers.—We learn that the full 
complement of seven regiments of volunteers requir- 
ed from this state, for service in the war against 
Mexico, has already been obtained, and all the line 
officers commissioned. It is expeted that the field 
officers wil) also receive their commissions in the 
course of twelve or fourteen days, when the whole 
force will be complete, awaiting orders from the 
war department, An excess, nearly sufficient for 
another regiment, we understand, has been reported: 
to the adjutant general’s office. [-4lbany Atlas. 

ExrepiTion aGainst Cmavuanvua.—The compa- 
ny of U. States dragoons that have for some time 
been at Austin, Texas, left there on the 16th June, 
for San Antonio. 

Capt. R. M. Snell, of the Texan volunteers, has 
arrived at Galveston for the purpose of raising three 
or eor companies of foot, for what service is not 
stated. 


Tux Santa FE exrepition.—Col. Price's regiment. 
A letter from Lexington, Mo., dated the 2d, says— 
“Col. Price has been informed by Col. Kearney, that 
his regiment will be received, provided he raises 
eight hundred infantry—more cavalry not being 
wanted in the expedition. Col. Price, it is said, ob- 
jects to this arrangement, and a doubt exists whe- 
ther he will be able to succeed in raising the number 
of men.” There can be no doubt that Col. Kearney 
has more mounted men with him than is necessary 
for the expedition, and we are surprised at the oppo- 
sition which Col. Price makes, to the new service 
with which Col. Kearney desires to invest him. He 
ought not to hesitate about obeying Col. Kearney’s 
requisition, more especially as it may conduce to 
the safety of the expedition, and to the promptness 
with which his men may be brought into the field. 


TRADE To Santa re, CALIFORNIA, AND OrEGON.— 
Dr. J. Gregg, the author of “Commerce of the Prai. 
ries,” in a letter to the editors of the Boonslick 
(Missouri) Times, gives the following important 


statements: 
Independence, June 30th, 1846. 

The traders having left this place in detached pare 
ties, as each proprietor finished his preliminary ar- 
rangements and got his goods and chattles, freight 
and cattle ready for starting, it is difficult to form a 
correct estimate of their numbers or quantity, unless 
one had taken the pains of stationing himself upon 
the borders at the opening of navigation, in the 
spring, and counted them when passing. 1 have, 
however, by minute and frequent inquiries sscer- 
tained tbat there are en masse upon the Santa Fe 


trail, 216 wagons. 
Still behind and to start during the sum- 
mer, principally belonging to Mexic- i 
ans, say, 150 ae 
Small carriages, buggies, &c., 50 « 
— 418 


having on board, as near as I can estimate it, an 
amount of merchandise, eosting a fraction over one 
million of dollars, which in more than treble that of 
y previons season, 

hese vehicles, of various sorts, are accompanied 
by people as various—comprising traders and wae 
goners, loungers on and connoisseur travellers, loaf- 
ers and loungers, amounting to about one thousand 
men. 

The Oregon and California emigration, (much the 
larger part of which is for the latter country,) 
amounts to, men, women, and children, about two 
thousand persons, and in all probability, I think, at 
least 400 wagons of al! descriptions. 

Then, there is our army, the number of which is 
qute uncertain, although, including dragoons and vo- 
lunteers, infantry, and cavalry, it will, from present 
indications, amount to about three thousand men ace 
companies by two hundred and fifty wagons. 

Thus, we have about six thousand souls, with one 
thousand wagons, moving westward, across the great 
prairies, during the present summer, from this part 
of our frontier. How many may put off from other 
portions of our western border, I know no more than 
you; but report says that a Jarge number of troops 
will leave Arkansas next month for our southwest- 

Your friend, 
JOSIAH GREGG. 


»~ 
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Tur exrevirion To THE Paciric.— The regiment 
under tbe command of Col. Stevenson, destined for 
California, was mustered and inspected at tbe New 
York arsenal yard on the Qist ult. It is said they 
intend to encamp on Bedloe's Island, and pass the 
time previous to their departure in active drill. 

The Mechanica’ Journal says.—'‘Very just com- 
plaints are made of the favoritism of the adminis- 
tration in allowing John D. Stevenson to raise a re- 

iment for immediate service, while volunteers are 
enrolled in New York and waiting to be ordered into 
service, waiting without pay, and even without any 
vision for their meintenauce. A son of Mr. 
Marcy is to be paymaster of this regiment, for the 
“edministration has long since assumed the right of 
appointing the officers of the militia, though in di- 
rect defiance of the constitution, which reserves that 
right io the states respectively. Sir Robert Peel, 
with the immense patronage in his power, made ita 
rule never to appoint a relative to office. With all 
the admiration which this administration exhibits for 
British examples, this is a precedent which there ap- 
pears no disposition to follow.” 
SR aS) 
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OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
eee ee 


Report OF THE SECRETARY OF wan, in compliance 
with a resolution of the senate, communicating 
information as to the employment of any individ- 
ual by the department, or under its sanction, to 
raise volunteers for the war with Mexico. 


War department, July 17, 1846. 

Sin: I have the honor to forward the accompany- 
ing papers, which contain all the information in pos- 
session of this department, in answer to the resolu- 
tion of the senate of the 29th ultimo, directing the 
secretary of war to report to the senate whether 
any individual has been authorized by the depart- 
ment, or recommended by the department, to the 
executive of any state to be authorized to raise vol- 
unteers to serve in the war with Mexico, &c.” 

The authority under which this correspondence 
has oblained is derived, as is conceived, from the act 
of the Ruo May, which authorizes the president 
to call ſoNand accept the services of volunteers, and 
was not designed to control the reservation in the 
5th section of that act in regard to the appointment 
of the officers, according to the laws of their tespec- 
tive states. In view of a similar practice which has 
heretofore prevailed in this department, in calling 
for and accepting volunteers, 1 transmit herewith 
copies of two letters addressed by the secretary of 
war, in 1837, to the governors of New York and 
Pennsylvania, asking that commissions mey issue to 
eertain individuals who had been instrumental in 
raising a volunteer force at the instance of this de- 
partment, under the act of 23d May, 1836, which is 
similar in its provisions to the act of May 13th, 


46. 
I have the honor to be, very pe your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of war. 


Hon. Georce M. DaLLas, vice president of the 
United States, and president of the senate. 


War department, Washington, June 3, 1846. 

Sin: It has been determined by the president that 
tbe public interest will be subserved by sending with, 
or to, Col. Kearney an additional force of about one 
thousand mounted men. So far as it was deemed 
proper, arrangements have been made here to raise 
and organize it. This force will consist of ore regi- 
ment, and a separate battalion, under the conmand 
of a lieutenant colonel. The hon. Sterling Price, 
now, a member of congress, has been highly recom- 
mended to the president as in every respect qualified 
to be putat the head of the regiment, and D. D. 


Mitchell and William Gilpin to be field officers 


thereof. Thos. L. Price has been, in like manner, 
recommended to him for commandant of the sepa- 
pate battalion. 

The president has agreed that if these gentlemen 
will organize this force, its services are to be ac- 
øepted by him. Its destination will be the same as 
the force already called for and put under the com- 
mand of Col. Kearney. Inthe full confidence that 
this arrangement will meet with your approval, and 

ou will co-operate in its organization, Mr. Price 

as determined to Jeave here to-morrow morning 
for the purpose of uniting with you in carrying it 
put. Any modification tbat you and he may agree 
on as to the other field officers, will be concurred in 
by the president. Ile will bear this communication, 
and will explain more in detail the views of the go- 
vernment here. It is important that the additional 
force should closely follow that already called out. 

In case Col. Kearney should think it advisable to 
have a still larger force, he is suthorized to make a 


desires that you respond to it wi.hout waiting for 
orders from this place, and send on to him the’ num- 
ber and description of volunteer force he may desig- 
nate. Orders will be given in anticipation of this 
arrangement being carried out, to the proper chiefs 
of staff here to forward to this additional regiment, 
and separate battalion, the necessary arms, aceou- 
trements, ammunition, &c., as well as the supply of 
the necessary means of transportation after they 
shall have arrived at the place of rendezvous. It is 
believed that all these supplies will be in readiness 
as soon as the troops can be assembled. 

Fort Leavenworth, or Independence, is suggested 
as the place of rendezvous. The United States may 
not have rifles in that section of the country in suffi- 
cient number to arm these troops, and if that arm 
should be preferred to muskets, the men will take 
their own rifles with them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. L. MARCY, secretary of war. 

His excellency J. C. Epwanns, governor of Mis- 
sour. i 


War department, Washington, 27th May, 1846. 

Str: The inspecting officers of the volunteers from 
your state are authorized to receive companies if 
they do not come up to cighty privates, provided 
they contain sixty four privates. This reduction of 
privates will bring down the quota from your state 
some hundreds below the former estimate. 

The hon. E. D. Baker has expressed a desire to 
the president and this department to enrol and orga- 
nize a regiment, and he has been encouraged to un- 
dertake it. Should he succeed, it is desired, with 
your approval, that such a regiment should be re- 
ceived as one of the three called for; but if you have 
already made arrangements for the three, then it is 
proposed to accept and call into immediate service 
the one he may raise ir addition to those embraced 
in the first call. 

Very retest, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, secretary of war. 

His excellency Tuomas Forn, governor of Illinois, 
Springfield, Ill. | 


{eXrract. } 
War department, Washington, June 2, 1846. 

Sin: With this letter you will receive one from 
me, addressed to you by direction of the president, 
desiring to be furnished with an additional force of 
about one thousand mounted men from the state of 
Missouri, to be organized into one regiment and a 
separate battalion. 4 8 8 œa- 4 

t is hoped that it may be so arranged that the hon. 
S. Price may be colonel of the regiment, and Wil- 
liam Gilpin, esq., its lieutonant colonel, and that 
Thomas L. Price may have the command of the bat. 
talion os major or lieutenant colonel. 

Though the president is far from wishing to dic- 
tate in this matter, yet he has been induced to be- 
lieve that these gentlemen are admirably fitted to 
such a command to be engaged in such an enter- 
prise. 

It is very desirable that there should be the ut- 
most practicable despatch in organizing and sending 
on this force to join Col. Kearney. 

* . ** s a 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary of war. 

His excellency Joux C. Epwanps, governor of 
Missouri. 


Crane 


War department, Washington, June 3, 1846. 

The president having decided to accept the ser- 
vices of a regiment, and a separate battalion of 
mounted men, should you and the other gentlemen 
named in my letter of this date to Governor Ed- 
wards be able to organize them without delay, you 
are respectfully requested to wait upon his excellen- 
cy, deliver my letter, explain to him the wishes and 
views of the president in this matter, and obtain his 
approval and co-operation; both which, it is not 
doubted, be will preumptly and cheerfully render in 
carrying out the arrangement. Among the patriotic 
citizens of Missouri, who are willing—nay, anxious, 
to volunteer their services to the government in this 
emergency—some from previous habits of life and 
knowledge of the country may be better adapted 
than others to the peculiar service which will be re- 
quired of them. lt is important that those compos- 
ing this force should be persons best fitted for that 
service. 

You will perceive that Fort Leavenworth or Inde- 
1 is designated as the place of rendezvous. 

he troops should be organized and moved forward 
on the expedition with all practicable despatch.— 
They will be placed uader.the command of Colone? 
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requisition on you for it. If he do so, the president 


who should be Informed of the time when 
they will be in readiness, and be able to reach him 
nta Fe, or wherever he may be. 

l have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY, 
Secretary ef war. 


Keane, 


at 


Hon. SrerLixe Paice. 


Par depariment, Washington, Bd June, 1846. 

Sır: Governor Yell hes left here to-day for Ar- 
kansas, in the hope that he may be selected to com- 
mand the regiment of mounted volunteers required 
from that state, for immediate service in the war 
against Mexico. The president has conferred fully 
and freely with Governor Yell in regard to the ser- 
vice of this regiment, and on this account, as well- 
as on that of his high estimate of his patriotism and 
ability to render valuable service to the country, he 
would be pleased to see him placed in the position 
he desires. Without wishing to interfere in this 
matter, the president has taken the liberty, through 
me, to make known to your exceHency bis wishes in 
this matter, trusting that you will ascribe the get to 
the proper motives. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY, 

Secretary of war. 

His excellency Cus. T. Drew, governor of Ar- 

kansas, Little Rock, Ark. 


War department, November 10, 1837. 
Sin: I bave the honor to inform your excellency 
that a corps of volunteers has been raised and orga- 
nized in Philadelphia, who have tendered their ser- 
vices to this department, and that this tender has 
been accepted, in the confident expectation that you 
will issue commissions to the officers, which is re- 
quired by the law of the 23d of May, 1836, author- 
izing the employment of this description of troops, 
before the department can avail itself of their ser- 
vices. A list of the officers will be forwarded to 
you by the corps; upon which, as the presence of 
the troops in Flurida at the earliest possible moment 
is important, | beg leave to ask your favorable ac- 
tion without delay. JOEL R. POINSETT, 
Sccretary of war. 
His excellency Josxrn Rirxzn, governor of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mar deparlment, November 11, 1837. 
Sir: A volunteer company, raised and organized 
in the city of New York, has been accepted by this 
department for services in Florida without a doubt 
of your willingness lo commission the individuals se- 
Jected by them for its officers so soon as their names 
should be presented to you, which is required by the 
law of May 23d, 1836, before the department can 
avail itsclf of the services of the company. It is of 
great importance that the company should be in the 
field at the earliest practicable period, and I have 
therefore the honor to request that you will be good 
enough to forward to Lieutenant Colonel Cutler, of 
the army, now in the city of New York, so soon as 
convenient a captain’s commission for Jacobus B 
jamin Seiler, and one of a first lieutenant for Ed- 
ward Gayner Lavers, who have been selected for 
those ranks by the company. An individual to act 
as second lieutenant has not yet been designated by 
them; but, for the reasons opposed to delay which I 
have already mentioned, 1 beg leave to ask you lo 
send to Colonel Cutler a commission in blank, fora 
person of that rank, which the colonel will fill up, 
upon his election, and report the name of the indi- 
vidual to you. JOEL R. TOINSETT. 
Secretary of war. 
To his excellency Wm. L. Marcy, governor of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 


War department, Washington, June 26, 1846. 

Sin: ‘I'he president having cetermined to send a 
regiment of volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pa- 
cific, to be employed in prosecuting hostilities in 
some province of Mexico, probably in Upper Cali- 
fornia, has authorized me to say that if you will or- 
gaffize one on the conditions herelnaſter specified, 
and tender its services, it will be accepted. 

It is proper it should be done with the approbation 
of the governor of New York. 

The president expects, and indeed requires, that 
great care should be taken to have it composed of 
suitable persons—I mean persous of good habits— 
as far as practicable of various pursuits, aod such 
as would be likely to desire to remain at (he end of 
the war, either in Oregon or any territory in that 
region of the globe which may be then a part of the 
United States. The act of the 13th May last au- 
thorizes the acceptance of volunteers for twelve 
months, or during the war wilh Mexico. The condi- 
tion of the acceptance in this case must be a tender 
of services during the war, and it must be explicitly 
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understood that they may be discharged without a 
claim for returning home wherever they may be 
serving at the termination of the war, provided it is 
in the then territory of the United States, or may be 
taken to the nearest or most convenient territory be- 
longing to the United States and then discharged. 

The men must be apprised expressly that their 
term of service is for the war—that they are to be 
discharged as above specified, and that they are to 
be employed on a distant service. It is, however, 
very desirable that it should not be publicly known 
or proclaimed that they are to go to any particular 
province in Mexico. 

On this point great caution is enjoined. The com- 
munications to the officers and men must go so far 
as to remove all just ground of complaint that they 
have been deceived in the nature and place of the 
service. 

it is expected that the regiment will be in readi- 
ness to Ne as early as the Ist of August next, if 
practicable. Steps will be immediately taken to 
provide for transportation, &c. ane 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ar 

W. L. MARCY, secretary of war. 

Col. J. D. Srzvenson, New York city. 


test question. The most intense anxiety of course 
prevailed. 

On the yeas and nays being called, there were 
ayes 27, nays 27. 

The vice president then rose and read an expres- 
sion of hk motives for voting IN THE AFFIRMATIVE— 
and the committee was accordingly discharged. 

The fate of the bill was now suspended upon the 
vole of Mr. Jarnagin, a whig senator from Tennessee, 
then whom no one in the senate perhaps was more 
oppused to the bill, but the ‘democratic’ legislature 
of the state he represented had insfrucied their sena- 
tors from that state to vote for the repeal of the ta- 
riff of 1842, and he considered himself bound to obey 
the instructions. Yetas he had expressed doubts as 
to certain provisions in this bill being contemplated 
by the legislature when so instructing, how he would 
finally vote was the doubt. 

One, at least, of the provisions of the bill, was 
now found to be so palpably wrong, that some of the 
senators of the democratic party avowed a determi- 
nation not to vote for the bill, if that provision was 
retained, although mostofthe party sppeared axious 
to pass the bill as it was, ratber than take the risk 
of sending it back to the house of representatives, 
Finally, however, to insure the votes of those who 
objected to the section, the bill was so amended, and 
in that form, on being put on its final passage, Mr. 
Jarnegan voted as instructed, for the bill, and it passed, 
ayes 28, nays 27. 

Now a last lingering hope was entertained that 
the amendment might not be adopted by the house. 

A caucus of the party assembled that evening for 
the purpose of insuring a final triumph. The amend- 
ment next morning was adopled by nearly the same 
vole by which the bill had originally passed the 


THE TARIFF. 
THE TARIFF oF 1842, 18 REPEALED! 

In place of what was rightly designated THE PRO- 
TECTIVE TARIFF, because it protected American 
manufactures, American industry, and American 
enterprize, from undue foreign influence, 

THE TABI¥F or 1846, HAS BEEN ENACTED, 
And is the law of the land. This tariff, framed avow- 
edly in hostility to the protective policy, is predi- 
cated upon the opposite principle,—that is, that im- 
portations should be encouraged to the utmost ex- 
tent, in order that government may thereby derive 
the greatest amount of revenue,—and hence the 
friends of the measure have designated it, 

THE REVENUE TARIFF.” 

It is known in Europe and has been urged 
upon congress with all the influence which Europe- 
ans, and especially which the British government, 
Beitish capitalists, British statesmen, British man- 
ufacturers, and British merchaots could exert,—as 
what they call, and what will emphatically be found, 
as to them— . 

ETHE FREE TRADE TARIFF.” 

Whether designated as the Anti-Proteetive tariff, 

—the Revenue tariff,—or the Free Trade tariff, it is 


of 1842, is repealed, and the people of the U. States 
are to enjoy the blessings of “A Revenue Tariff.” 


the bill are too long for our space, in this number 
and two expressive to be abridged. They shall have 
space in a succeeding number. 


The National Intelligencer says— 
THE TRIUMPH OF EVIL. 


“Zo your Tents, O Israel.” 


The spirit of evil, the exactions of party, the be 
hests of the Baltimore Convention, have finally tri- 
umphed over the prayers and remonstrances of a 
betrayed and terrified people. The fatal measure 
which strikes at the root of all the industry of the 
country, and at the living of every man in it who 
earns his bread by the aweat of his brow—this miss- 
happen and monstrous scheme, which its friends 
would not defend, and which even some of them 
admitted could not be defended—this measure, so 
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On all sides it was considered and avowed that and restore the prosperity of the country. “i shall 
whether to discharge the committee was to be the be here, (he added,) God sparing my life, to second 
i 


| this late period of the session. 
sure, therefore, essentially depended upon the course 


house. And so, “the long agony is over.” The tariff 


The comments of the Union“ upon the passage of 


to be tested and endured by the American people. 
The bill is to go into operation on the Ist Monday 


in December, 1846. 

The bill as amended and passed, is inserted in this 

number, as is also, as an appropriate companion, 
THE BRITISH TARIFF, 
Recently enacted by the British parliament. 

In order to make room for these two important 
documents, together with the official treasury report 
relative to the operation of the tariff bills, also in- 
serted in this number, we have been compelled to 
postpone to our next an account of the procecdings 
of the two houses of congress on the tariff bill. 

Those proceedings have been of the most interest- 
ing and exciting character, especially in the senate. 
That body was equally divided upon the question, 
and it required the casting vote of Mr. Dallas, the 
vice president, to carry the bill. 

The fate of the bill remained exceedingly doubtful 
and wavering during the whole week. One day its 
passage was confidently predicted by its friends, and 
despondence prevailed amongst its opponents. The 
next day the scene was reversed by the sudden resig- 
nation of Mr. Haywood, a loeo senator from North 
Carolina, who felt it his duty to resign rather tha 
vote for the bill. The “Union” assailed Mr. H. in 
publication of that night for the act, in terms which 
may be judged of by reading the extract from the 
article which we have inserted. The opponents of 
the bill now triumphed in turn, so far, as to have 
the bill recommitted with ipstruction to the com- 
mittee, to modify it essentially. Many of the friends 
of the bill considered this as decisive of its fate, and 
lamented accordingly. 

The vext morning the scene was again reversed. 
The government party rallied. The committee, in- 
stead of obeying the instructions of the senate, re- 
ported the bill back to the senate, and asked to be 
discharged. l 

An interesting debate took place on this proceed- 
1DE. = 8 > 5 


destructive party act. 


pregnant of evil, has received the saaction of both 


houses of congress, and in two days more will be- 
come the Jaw of the laud. What shall we say of 
an act so indefensible and so pernicious? The coun— 
try will be astounded by the news of its passage.— 
Though remotely threatened with it, the peuple 
They did not believe that their 


were incredulous. 
representatives—those even most submissive to party 
(rammels—would have the hardihood to smite the 
country and all its interests and hopes with so heavy 


and cruel a blow. They regarded the resolution of 


the Baltimore Convention as a mere brutum fulinen, 
and the ‘‘Kane Letter” as a covenant of safety.— 
Unhappy confidence! Bitterly is it now to be re- 
pented; and bitter the fruit now to be reaped by 
those who would put their trust in demagogues. But 


they suffer not alone; the whole country shares their 


suffering, and none can ‘‘mock at their calamity.”— 
They have discovered their error, too late thuugh it 
be to avert the evil, yet not too late to repair it. Let 
the whole country rise up as one man to vindicate 
its rights and its interests. Let all unite—those who 
have been deceived and those who have not—in one 
determined effort to overthrow this ill-advissd and 
Let the cry of “REPEAL,” 
from this day go forth, and never cease until con- 
gregs shall obey the public voice. Let every bill and 
valley and hamlet and village ring with it until the 
beneficent principles of 1842 be restored, and with 
them the reanimated industry and prosperity of the 
country. In the language of an eminent senator, we 
say, Let not the president’s signature to this bill be 
dry before the clarion is sounded; let not a day pass 
before the people assemble to proclaim the ir sense 
of wrong and their resolution to right or wrong.— 
Let this pernicious measure be exposed, foliowed, 
fastened upon, dragged into full light, and doomed 
to public execution, as it is now to general reproba- 
tion. On the very first day of the next session (ad- 
ded the senator) let a bill be introduced to repeal 
this anti: American law, 10 re-establish the revenues, 
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the movement, and with all my ability to assist in 


putting an end to this ill-judged, unprecedented, and 


monstrous measure of legislation.” 


The-Washington Union,“ of Saturday night, 25th 
July, under the following caption, thus discourses of, 
and denounces certain United States senators of the 
“democratic” party. 

THB REVENUE BILL IN DANGER! 


North Carolina betrayed Resignation of Senator Hay- 
wood! 


(The Union then makes some extended comments 
on the state of the probable vote in the senate, and 
breaks forth as ſollows:] 

“The whole democralic party with very few excep- 
lions, took it for granted that this measure was about 
to be carried out at the present session, when all at 
once the democratic senator from Connecticut inti- 
mated his determination to go against the bill. It was 
safe, however, under the vote of Mr. Haywood, the 
senator from North Carolina, when all at once, it 
was ed thai. e was about fo vote against it, 
unless it was amended in a way which was not deem- 
ed atall material by the great body of the democratic 
party. The democratic senators, (with the exception 
of the two from Pennsylvania and one from Connec- 
licut), had determined to pass it, and not endanger 
its success in the other house b7, any amendment, at 

he fate of the mea- 


of Mr. Haywood. Butin vain was every appeal made 
to him by his most intimate friends. In vain had the 
six democratic representatives of North Carolina 
borne witness, by their votes, to the policy and jus- 
tce of the measure. In vaio is it understood that the 
democratic party of North Carolina,and many of the 
whigs, are in favor of a reduction of the tariff to the 
revenue standard. In vain was Wm. H. Haywood 
sent to the senate of the United States by the demo- 
cracy of North Carolina. At this timeof the utmost 
need—whilst the fate of the whole revenue bill may 
depend upon his vote—whilst che incalculable inte- 
rests of a great country are dependent upon him— he 
flinches from his duty—betrays his state—and this day 
resigns his seat in the senate of the United States 
and puts it in the power of a whig governor to send 
a whig senator lo arrest the passage of a measure, 
which is to do justice to the south, to the west, to the 
whole agricultural and commercial interests of tha 
north, and to every portion of the union. Ile de- 
serts his party without being sulemnly controlled by 
the instructions of his constituents—as in the case 
with the senators from Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 

From Whatever motives this extraordinary wrong 
has been perpetrated upon the whole country, and es- 
pecially upon his immediate constituents—whether 
under the tofluence of that erratic imagination and 
that feebleness of judgment which in the most criti- 
cal emergencies olten betray like treason—whether 
it is because the overweening vanity of the senator 
to the merit of originality, and the contemptible ho- 
nors of authorship, until he became so deeply com- 
mitted in his blunders that he could not extricate him- 
self without slioking from his post, and surrendering 
it into the hands of the enemy—yet the wrong is done. 
It may be felt by every man in North Carolina; and 
Wa. H. Haywood stands recorded as an apostate and 


a deserter, who never will be able, in the course of. 


the longest life, to expiate one hundredth part of 


the political transgressions which be has this day 


committed. Let this bill be lost through his derelic- 
tion, and the deepest odium will fall upon his head. 
All confidence in his stability is gone. No man here- 

er will know how to trust him. He had better 


join the ranks of the federal party at once, and take 


the bounty al their hands, if they are willing tg trust 
a man who dererts his friends in the moment of triat, 
and sacrifices his country to his own conceits, eccen- 
tricities, and indecision. But Mr. H. had better seek 
at once the retirement to which he is doomed. He 
is destitute of that clearness of Judgment aud firm- 
ness of purpose which are the essential elements in 
the composition of a statesman. 
1 * * 1 1 1 


One word about the course of tae senator from 
Connecticut. His conduct is exciling the proloundest 
regret with the democratic party. He is no quoted 
by the whig press with commendation. How does 
Mr. Niles relish this tribute? His opinions were 
quoted with approbation to day by Mr. Daniel Web- 
ster. Does not this tribute also startle the democrats? 
The republican presses, on the other hand, aro ex- 
pressing their astonishment aud regret at his course. 
‘The domocratic press of Connecticut itself is clothed 
in sackcloth and ashes for his aliepation. 


The Boston Post, thus essays to justify tbe alledgad 
fraud upon the Pennaylvantans aud to Dlr Polk's 
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sentiments relative to the tariff, by showing off simi- 


lar frauds alleged against the whigs. 


„The whigs have short memories. They carried 
the policy which they allege was practised on a small 
scale in Pennsylvania, all through the Harrison cam- 
i As an instance, 

At the south, 
the whigs opposed this institution; Rives in Virginia 
made out the whig candidate an anti-bank, Ewing in 
Ohio, charged that the assertion that the whigs want- 
And so down- 

wards to the buckeye blacksmith, who with a credu- 
lous honesty, believed what the generals of the cam- 
paign said. Yet the cardinal measure when in power 
was the crealion of this very bank! And when Tyler 
put upon their bill his patriotic veto, the whigs de- 
clared Tyler a traitor, and their Herculean effort had 
been lost—their cup of prosperity dashed. What was 
there but deception here? Again take, as another 
illustration, this subjeet of the tariff. Who does not 
remember that one of the chief ingredients of the 
northern speeches was Mr. Van Buren's hostility to 
the tariff; the whigs alleged that he was out and out 
free trade. Atthe south, however, where votes must 
be had to elect Harrison, the whigs used the very 
opposite means to get them. There Van Buren was 
represented as the reverse of free trade. Preston 
madeout Van Buren more of a protectionist than 
Clay, and Rives made Harrison a genuine free trader. 
Yet then these immaculate whigs were not con- 
science-struck at all in the business. Where they so 
‘violently strain at a gnat, they then swallowed a 


paign, and on a mammoth plan. 
take their national bank professions. 


ed a bank was a democratic libel. 


camel.“ 


The Charleston Mercury, quoting the foregoing ar- 
ticle, adds— This is all perlectly true, and up to the 
imself 

was dound by the most solemn and oft’ repeated 
If Mr. 
arty generally had sworn 
to support the tariff of 1842, and then turned round 
and passed a free trade tariff, they would just have 
copled the example of Mr. Clay and his friends. 
But all this is no justification for the prevarication of 
the democrats in the last presidential election, and 
they are paying the penalty of it now, as the whigs 
did before them, by having a party divided against 
at has no certainty 

of a majority for a single measure it may propose. 
It is beyond controversy that the true issue on the 
tariff question was never made by the democrats in 
y prohable that if 

it had been, that state would have gone for CLAN. As 
to the grievanccs of Pennsylvania, however, we don’t 
hat state did not elect 
Polx and Dal. LAs, and could not have prevented 
It is indeed a 


time of the clection of Harrison, Mr. Clay 


ledges to support the compromise act. 
Polk and the democratic 


itself, and an administration t 


Pennsylvania, and it is exceeding 


at all understand them. 


their election by voting against them. 
notable pretension to set up, that because the Penn- 


sylvanians were too ignorant and stupid to know 
residential elec- 
treacherous for 
congress to adopt any measures but such as their ig- 
norance and stupidity may now dictate or approve. 

If Pennsyivania is for the tariff of 1842, then she 
has been fully and fairly represented by the votes of 
her representatives and senators against the new bill. 
She bas had her full weight against the change of 
If her own delegation bad deceived her, 


what were issues involved in the 
tion, it is therefore dishonest an 


the duties. 
then Pennsylvania might complain and might punish 


the traitors according to her pleasure. But Pennsyl- 
vania is to instruct the president of the United States, 
forsooth, and to complain of the representatives of 
the rest of the union, because she did not understand 


that they had any sober intention of carrying out 


what they had pledged themselves to—a reform of 


the tariff of 18421!“ 


The New Orleans Courier, July 16, says:—It is 
much: better for the manufacturers, and others inte- 
rested in keeping up high protective duties, to bo sa- 
tisfied and silent under the act lately passed by the 
house of representatives than try to renew the con- 
test for the enactment of laws similar to thatof 1842. 
The spirit of the country is hostile to the principle 
of protective duties—the spirit of the age is ag. inst 
it. This noble spirit of anti-monopoly may be op- 
posed—but its course cannot be impeded or stopped 
—an attempt to arrest its progress would augment 
tenfold its force and rapidity, and end in overwhelm- 
ing the bardy wights concerned in the undertaking 
in certain and remediless ruin. Should the bill, 
which has passed the house, be defeated in the sen- 
ate, it would be the most unfortunate event for tho 
manufacturers that could possibly happen. We have 
seen in the late vote on the bill in the house, that 
the western and southern states were nearly unani- 
mous in this matter—and there was a majority of 
the members from every one of them except Ken- 
tucky, in favor of Mr. McKay’s bill. New York, 
which was strongly tainted with the protectivo doc- 
trines five years ago was equally divided—of her 
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given in favor of free trade. 


pass. 


tice of our government, to the end of time. 


whig brethren in the years 1837 and 1840. 


sure the defeat o 
of the Union. 
commence the work of reducing the duties, with 


feelings exasperated by former disappointment and 
recent opposition. What would be the consequence? 
clause, every word that resembled or savour- 


e 


ed of protection, would be erased from the tariff. 


revenue laws. 


mocralic congress have sold us to the British and 


placed the British lion over the stars and stripes!“ 
This is too much a-la-humbug to frighten the Ameri- 
The manufacturers, 
with all their dependents, connections, and advo- 
cates, constitute not more than one-tenth part of the 
The other nine- 
tenths are becoming awake to the delusion that has 
been practiced upon them during the last twenty 
years, they perceive that the manufacturers have 
been a privileged class, which was every day grow- 
ing more powerful and tyrannical; a kind of esta- 
blishment, which the American people, essentially 
democratic in their feelings and in the practice of 


can mind from its propriety. 


population of the United States. 


their lives, can endure no longer than while its true 
nature is concealed from them. But when their eyes 
are opened to its deformities, and they see the mis- 


chiefs which it has produced, and will produce, if 
suffered to remain—why you might as rationally an- 
ticipate public approbation to repeal the immortal 
Declaration of Independence, as for the resuscitation 


of the protective system, when once it shall have 
fairly exploded, as in fact it has done.” 


ES BO .. ————— NIE IT TIT TEE, 


THE NEW TARIFF ACT. 


— 


An Acr reducing the duty on imports, and for other 


purposes. 


Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives of the United States of America in congress assem- 


bled, ‘That from and after the first day of December 
next, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law 
on the articles hereinafter mentioned, and on such 
as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be le- 
vied, collected, and paid, on the goods, wares, and 
merchandise herein enumerated and provided for, 
imported from foreign countries, the following rates 
of duty—that is to say: 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in 
1 A, a duty oſ one hundred per centum ad va- 
orem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in 
schedule B, a duty of forty per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in 
schedule C, a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem. 


seven votes, Maine gave six to the bill, and New 
Hampshire gave three out of four, and notwith- 
standing the anxiety of one or two leading mom- 
bers of Ohio to embarrass the administration and 
the democratio party, yet of her 21 votes, 12 were 
The cause is every 
where gaining ground with amazing rapidity. For 
the factory-men to undertake to arrest the current, 
would make it dash on with accelerated speed.— 
It is their best policy just to stand aside and let it 


We were going to say that should the bill be de- 
feated in the senate—which is a supposition extreme- 
ly improbable—the subject wauld inevitably go be- 
fore the people of the United States under circum- 
stances which would cesult in a signal triumph for 
the friends of free trade, and establish the principles 
for which they have been contending, in the prac- 
The 
reaction against the protective doctrines would be so 
strong and so violent, that they would be scouted 
from the land, and would become obsolete in four or 
five years~-like lhe financial doctrines which were 
supported with so much zeal by Mr. Biddle and his 


The duties recognized by the new act are suffi- 
cieutly high to protect American products from the 
competition of foreigners; they are, in fact, higher 
than they ought to be—higher than is compatible 
with a consistent adherence to sound principles of 
political economy. Sould the manufacturers suc- 
ceed in their desires to reject the bill in the senate, 
it would sleep till after the expiration of the present 
congress in 1847, and then the subject would be agi- 
tated before the people in a mode which would in- 

the protection party in every state 
The members of congress would re- 


Iron goods, woollen goods, cotton goods, would be 
placed on the same footing with goods not produced 
in this country—tea and coffee would be taxed at 
higher rates than American productions; in a word, 
the doctrine of protection would be hooted from our 
It is better, therefore, much better 
that our manufacturing brethern should swallow the 
new tariff act with as good a face as they can put 
on, and as few twistings of countenance as possible, 
than go about the streets like madmen, crying out to 
every one they meet as the Tropic does—“the de- 


On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in 
5 D, a duty of twenty-five per centum ad va- 
orem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in 
schedule E, a duty of twenty per centum ad valo. 
rem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned ia 
schedule F, a duty of fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned ia 
schedule G, a duty of ten per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in 
schedule H, a duty of five per centum ad valorem. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the first day of December next, the goods, 
wares, and merchandise mentioned in schedule i 
shall be exempt from duty. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the first day of December next, there shali be 
levied, collected, and paid on all goods, wares, aad 
merchandise imported from foreign countries, and 
not specially provided for in, this act, a duty of heen- 
ty per centum ad valorem. 

Bec. 4. Ind be it further enacted, That in all cases 
in which the invoice or entry shall nol contain the 
weight or quantity or measure of goods, wares, or 
merchandise now weighed or measured or guaged, 
the same shall be weighed, guaged, or . at 
the ex pense of the owurr, agent, or consignee. 

Sec. 5. Ind be it further enacted, That from and 
after the first day of December next, in lieu of the 
bounty heretofor authorized by Jaw, to be paid on 
the exportation of pickled fish of the fisheries of the 
United States, there shall be allowed, on the expor- 
tation thereof, if cured with foreign salt, a draw- 
back equal in amount to the duty paid on salt, and 
no more, to be ascertained under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the secretary of the treasury. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported after the passage 
of this act and which may be in the public stores on 
the second day of December next, shall be subject 
to no other duty upon the entry thereof then if the 
same were imported respectively after that day. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the twelfth 
section of the act entitled “An act to provide reve- 
nue from imports, and to change and modify exist- 
ing laws, imposing duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” apptoved August thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, shall be, and the same is hereby, 
so far modified, that all goods imported from this 
side of the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horm may 
remain in the public stores for the space of one year 
instead of the term of sixty days prescribed in tbe 
said section; and that all goods imported from be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn may 
remain in the public stores one year instead of the 
term ninety days prescribed in the said section. 

Sec. 8. And be il further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the owner, consignee, or agent of imports 
which have been actually purchased, on entry of the 
same, to make such addition 10 the entry to the cost 
or value given in the invoice, as in his opinion may 
raise the same to the true market value of 
such imports in the prineipal markets of the coun- 
try whence the importations shall have been made, 
or in which the goods imported shall have deen 
originally manufactured or produced, as the case 
may be; and to add thereto all costs and charges 
which, under existing laws, would form part of the 
true value at the port where the same may be enter- 
ed, upon which the duties should be asssessed. And 
it shall be the duty of the collector within whose 
district the same may be imported or entered,to cause 
the dutiable value of such imparts to be appraised, 
estimated, and ascertained in accordance with the 
provisions of existing laws; and if the appraised va- 
lue thereof shall excccd by ten per centum or more 
the value so declared on the entry, then in addition 
to the duties imposed by law on the same, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, a duty of twenty per 
centum ad valorem on such appraised value: Provid- 
ed, nevertheless, That under no circumstances shall 
the duty be assessed upon an amount less than the 
invoice valuc; any Jaw of congress to the contrary 
olwithstanding. : 

Sce. 9. Jud be il further enacted, That the deputies 
of any collector, naval officer, or surveyor, and the 
clerks employed by any collector, naval officer, sur- 
veyor, or appraiser, who are nut by existing laws 
required to be sworn, shall, before entering upon 
their respective duties, or, if already employed, be- 
fore continuing in the discharge thereof, take and 
subscribe an oath or affirmation faitbfully and dili- 
geutly to perform such duties, and to use their best 
endeavors lo prevent and detect frauds upon the re- 
venue of the United States; which oath or affirma- 
tion shall be administered by the collector of the 
port or district where the said deputies or clerks 
may be employed, and shall be of a form to be pre- 
scribed by the secretary of the treasury. i 
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t Sec. 10. Ind be it further enacted, That no officer 


Lor other person connected with the navy of the U. 
States, shall, under any pretence, import in any 


ship or vessel of the United States any goods, wares, 


or merchandise liable to the payment of any duty. 
Sec. 11. And be il further enacted, That all acts and 

Ee of acts repugnant to the provisions of (his act 
„ and the same is hereby, repealed. — 


SCHEDULE A. 


Brandy and other spirits distilled from grain, or 


Fi 


other materials; cordials, absynthe, arrack, curacoa, 
kirschenwaseer, liq , maraschino, ratafia, and 
alf other spirituous beverages of a similar charac- 
ter. 


8 SCHEDULE B. 
Alabaster and spar ornaments; almonds; ancho- 


‘vies, sardines, an 


‘ camphor refined; cassia, cloves; composition tops for 


tables, or other articles of furniture; comfits, sweet- 


meats, or fruit preserved in sugar, brandy, or mo- 


''Jasses; currants; dates; figs; ginger root, dried: or 


green; glass, cut; 


mace; manufactures of cedar 
wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rosewoou, and 
satin wood, nutmegs; pimentd; prepared vegetables, 
meats, pouliry, and game sealed or enclosed in cans, 
or otherwise; prunes; raisins; seagliola tops for ta- 


blos, or other articles of furniture; segars, snuff, pa 


per segars, and all other manufactures of tobacco; 


wines, Burgundy, champaign, claret, Madeira, port, 


sherry, and all other wines and imitations of wines. 
SCHEDULE c. 


Argentine, alabatta, or German silver, manufac- 
tured or unmanufactured; ale, beer, and porter, in 
casks or botties; articles embroidered with gold, sil- 
ver, or other metal; articles worn by men, women, 
or children, of whatever material composed, made 
up, or made wholly or in part, by hand; asses’ skins; 
balsams, cosmetics, essences, extracts, pastes, per- 
fumes, and tinctures, used either for the toilet or for 
medical purposes; baskets, and all other articles com 
posed of grass, osier, palm-leaf, straw, whalebone, 
or willow, not otherwise provided for; bay rum; 
blads, of amber, composition, or wax, and all! other 
beads; benzoates; bologna sausages; bracelets, braids, 


chains, curls, or ringlets, composed of hair, or of 


which bair is a component part; braces, suspenders, 
webbing, or other fabrics, composed wholly or in 
part of ludia rubber, not otherwise provided for; 
brooms and brushes of all kinds; cameos, real and 
imitation, and mosaics, real ana imitation, when set 
in gold, silver, or other metal; canes and sticks for 
walking, Goished or unfinished; capers, pickles, and 
sauces of all kinds, not otherwise provided for; 
corks, earthen, China, and stoneware, and all other 
wares composed of earthy and mineral substances 
not otherwise provided for; fire crackers; flats, braids, 

laits, sparteere, and willow squares, used for mak- 
ing hats or bonnets; glass tumblers, plain, moulded, 
or pressed, pot cut or printed; hats and bonnets for 
men, women, or children, composed of straw, satin 
straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, willow, or any other 
vegetable substance, or of hair, whalebone, or other 
material, not otherwise provided for; caps, hats, 
muffs, and tippets of fur, and all other manufactures 
of fur, or of which fur shall be a component mate- 
rial; caps, gloves, leggins, mits, stocks, stockings, 


`- wove shirts and drawers, and all similar articles 


Saxony, 


made on frames, worn by men, women, or children, 
and not otherwise provided for; card cases, pocket 
books, shell boxes, souvenirs and all similar articles, 
of whatever material composed; carpets, carpeting, 
hearth rugs, bedsides, and other portions of carpet- 
ing, being either of Aubusson, Brussels, ingrain, 
urkey, Venetian, Wilton, or any other 
similar fabric; carriages and parts of carriages; cay- 


enne pepper; cheese; cinnamon; clocks and parts of 


clocks; clothing, ready made, and wearing apparel 
of every description, of whatever material compos- 


ed, made up or manufactured wholly or in part 


the tailors, seampstress, or manufacturer; coach a 
harness furniture of all kinds; coal; coke and culin 


of coal; combs of all kinds; compositions of glass or 


paste, when set; confectionary of all kinds, not 


otherwise provided for; coral, cut or manufactured; 


cotton cords, gimps, and galloons; court-plaster, 
erayons of all kinds; cutlery of all kinds; diamonds, 
gems, pearis, rubies, and other precious stones, ani! 
imitations of precious stones, when set in gold, sil- 
ver, or other metal; dolls, and toys of all kinds; 
epaulets, galloons, laces, knots, stars, tassels, tresses, 
and wings of gold, silver, or other metal; fans and 
fire screens of every description, of whatever ma- 
terial composed; feathers and flowers, artificial or 
ornamental, and paris thereof, of whalever material 
composed; frames and sticks for umbrellas, parasols, 
and zun-sbades, finished or unfinisbed; furniture, ca- 
binet and household; ginger, ground; grapes; gum 


benzoin or benjamin; hair pencils; bat bodies of cot- 
. — henars ien 


hair, 


all other fish preserved in oil; 


cleansed or prepared for use; ink and ink powder; 
iron, in bars, blooms, bolts, loops, pigs, rods, slabs, 
or other form, not otherwise provided for; castings 
of iron; old or sigi iron; vessels of cast iron; ja- 
panned ware, ofall kind, not otherwise provided for; 
jewelry, real or imitation; jet and manufactures of 
jet, and imitations thereof; lead pencils; maccaroni, 
vermicelli, gelatine, jellies, and all similar prepara- 
tions; manufactures of the bark of the cork tree, 
except corks; manufactures of bone, shell, horn, 
pearl, ivory, or vegetable ivory; manufactures, arti- 
ticles, vessels, and wares, not otherwise provided 
for, of brass, copper, gold, iron, lead, pewter, pla 
tina, silver, tin, or any other metal, or of which 
either of those metals or any other metal sball be 
the component material of chief value; manufac- 
tures of cotton, linen, silk, wool, or worsted, if em- 
broidered or tamboured in the loom or otherwise, by 
machinery, or with the needle, or other process; 
manufactures, articles, vessels, and wares of glass, 
or of which glass shall be a component material, 
not otherwise provided for; colored, stained, or 
painted glass; glass chrystals for watches; glasses or 
pebbles for spectacles; paintings on glass; procelain 
glass; manufactures and articles of leather or of 
which leather shall be a component part, not other- 
wise provided for; manufactures and articles of mar- 
ble, marble paving tiles, and all other marble more 
advanced in manufacture than in slabs or blocks in 
the rough; manufactures of paper or of which pe 
per is a component material, not otherwise provided 
for; manufactures, articles, and wares of papiere 
mache; manufacturers of wood, or of which wood is 
a component part, not otherwise provided for; manu- 
factures of wool, or of which wool shall be the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; medical preparations, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; metallic pens; mineral waters; molasses; 
muskets, rifles, and other fire-arms; nuts, not other- 
wise provided for; oil-cloth, of every description, of 
whatever material composed; ochers and ochery 
earths used in the composition of painters colors, 
whether dry or ground in oil; oils, volatile, essential, 
or expressed, and not otherwise provided for; olives; 
olive oil, in casks, other than salad oil; olive salad 
oil and all other olive oil not otherwise provided for; 
paper, antiquarian, demy, drawing, elephant, fools- 
cap, imperial, letter, and all other paper not other- 
wise provided for; paper boxes and all other fancy 
boxes; paper envelopes; parasols and sunshades; 
parchment; pepper; plated and gilt ware of all kinds; 
playing cards; plums; potatoes; red chalk pencils; 
saddlery of all kinds, not otherwise provided for; 
salmon, preserved; sewing silk, in the gum or purifi- 
ed; shoes composed wholly of Indian rubber; sealing 
wax; silk twist aud twist composed of silk and mo- 
hair; side-arms of ever description; silver-plated me- 
tal, in sheet or other form; soap, Castile, perfumed, 
Windsor, and all other kinds; sugar of all kinds; to- 
bacco unmanufactured; syrup of sugar; twines and 

ack thread, of whatever material composed; um- 
Brellas: vellum; vinegar; wafers; water colors; fire- 
wood and wood unmunufactured, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; wool, unmanufactured. 

SCHEDULE D. 

Buttons and button moulds, of all kinds; borax or 
tinctal; Burgundy pitch; calomel, and all other mer- 
curial preparations; camphor, crude; feather beds; 
feathers for beds, and downs of all kinds; floss silks; 
grass cloth; hair cloth, hair seating, and all other 
manufactures of hair not otherwise provided for; 


jute, Sisal grass, coir, and other vegetable substances 


unmanufactured, not otherwise provided for; baizes, 
bockings, flannels, and fluor cloths, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, not otherwise provided for; cables 
and cordage, tarred or untarred; cotton laces, cotton 
inserlings, cotton (rimming laces and braids; manu- 
factures composed wholly of cotton, not otherwise 
provided for; manufactures of goat's hair, or mohair, 
or of which goat's hair dr mohair shall be a compo- 
nent material, not otherwise provided for; matting; 


Chinese, and other floor matting and mats made of 
flags, jute, ur grass; manufactures of silk, or of 


which silk shail be a component material, not other- 
wise provided for; manufactures of worsted, or of 
which worsted shall be a component material, not 
otherwise provided for; roofing slates aud slates 
other than rooling slates; woollen and worsted yarn, 


SCHEDULE E. 

Acids;acetic, acetous, benzoic, boracic, chromic, 
citric, muriatio, white and yellow; nitric, pyroligae- 
ous and tartaric, and all other acids of every de- 
scription, used for chemical or medicinal purposes, 
or for manufacturing, or in the fine arts, not other- 
wise provided for; aloes; Angora, Thibet, and other 
gvat’s hair or mohair unmanufactured; cedar wood, 
ebony, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, and satin 
wood, unmanufactured; cream of tartar; extract of 
indigo; extracts and decoctions of logwood and other 
dye-woods not otherwise provided forg sutract of 


medder; flaxseed; green turtle; gunny cloth; alum; 
amber; ambergris; animal carbon; antimony, crude 


and regulus of; arrow root; articles, not in a crude 
state, used in dying or tanning, not otherwise pro- 


vided for; assafcalida; bacon; bananas; barley; beef; 
beeswax; berries, vegetables, flowers, and barks, not 
otherwise provided for; bismuth; bitter apples; blank- 
ets of all kinds; blank books, bound or unbound; 
blue or Roman vitriol, or sulphate of copper; boards, 
planks, staves, lath, seantling, spars, bewn and saw- 
ed timber, and timber to be used in building wharves; 
bronze liquor; iron liquor; lac spirits; manna, mar- 
ble in the rough slab or block, unmanufactured; me- 
tals, Dutch and bronze in leaf; needles of all kinds 
for sewing, darning or knitting; ozier or willow pro- 
pared for basket maker’s use; paving stones; paving 
or roofing tiles and bricks; boucho leave; breccia; 
bronze powder; butter; cadmium; calamine; can- 
tharides; caps, gloves, leggins, mits, socks, stock- 
ings, wove shirts and drawers, made on frames, com- 
posed wholly of cotton, worn by men, women, and 
children; cassia buds; castor oil; castorum; choco- 
late, chromate of lead; chromate, bichromate, hy- 
driodate, and prussiate of potash; cobalt; cocoanuts; 
coculus iodicus; copperas or green vitriol, or sul- 
phate of iron; copper rods, bolts, nails, and spikes; 
copper bottoms; plaster of Paris when ground; quick- 
silver; saffron and saffron cake; seppia; steel, not 
otherwise provided for; copper in sheets or plates, 
called braziers’ copper and other sheets of copper 
not otherwise . for; cubebs; dried pulp; 
emcry; ether, felspar; fig blue, fish, foreign, whe- 
ther fresh, smoked, salled, dried, or pickled, not 
otherwise provided for; fish glue or isinglass; fish 
skins; flour of sulphur; Frankfort black; French 
chalk, fruit, green, or ripe, not otherwise provided 
for; falminates, or fulminating powders; furs dressed 
on the skin; gamboge; glue; gunpowder; hair, curl- 
ed, moss, sea-weed, and all other vegetable sub- 
stance used for beds or mattresses; hams; hats of 
wool; hat bodies made of wool, or of which wool 
shall be a compenent material of chief value; hat- 
ter's plush, composed of silk and cotton, but of which 
cotton is the component material of chief value; 
hemp seed or linseed, and rapeseed oil, and all other 
oils used in painting; Indian corn aod corn meal; 
tpecacuanha; iridium; iris or orris root; ivory or 
bone black; jalap; juniper berries; lac sulphur; 
lampblack; lard; leather, tanned, bend, or sole; lea- 
ther, upper of all kinds; lead, in pigs, bars, or sheets; 
leaden pipes; leaden shot; Iceches; linens of all kinds; 
liquorice paste, juice, or root; litharge, malt man- 
ganese; manufactures of flax, nol otherwise provid- 
ed for; manufactures of hemp, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; marine coral, unmanufactured; medicinal 
drugs, roots, and leaves, in a crude state, not other. 
wise provided for; metals, unmapufactured, not 
otherwise provided for; mineral and bituminous 
substances, in a crude state, not otherwise provided 
for; musical instruments of all kinds, and strings for 
musical instrumente of whip gut or catgut, and all 
other strings of the same material; nitrate of lead; 
oats and oatmeal; oils, neatsſoot, and other animal 
oil, spermaceti, whale, and other fish oil, the pro- 
duce of foreign fisheries; opium; oranges, lemons, 
and limes; orange and lemon peel; patent mordant; 
aints, dry or ground in oil, not otherwise provided 
; paper hangings and paper for screens or fire- 
boards; pearl or hulled barley; periodicals and other 
works in the course of printing and republication in 
the United States; pineapples pitch; plantains; 
plumbago; pork; potassium; Prussian blue; pumpkins; 
pulty; quills; red chalk; rhubarb; rice, or paddy; roll 
brimstone; Roman cement; rye and rye flour; sad- 
diery, common, tinned, or japanned; sago; sal soda, 
and all carbonates of soda, by whatever names de- 
signated, not otherwise provided for; salts, Epsom, 
glauber, Rochelle, and all other salts and prepara- 
tions of salts, not otherwise provided for; sarsapa- 
rill.; shaddocks; sheathing paper; skins, lanned and 
dressed, of all kinds; skius of all kinds, not other- 
wise provided for; slate pencils; smalts; spermaceti 
candles and tapers; spirits of turpentine; sponges; 
spunk; squills; starch; stearine candles and tapers; 
stereotype plates; still bottome; sulphate of bury tes, 
crude or refined; sulphate of quinine; tallow candles; 
tapioca; tar; thread laces and iusertings; type metal; 
types, new or old; vanilla beans; verdigris; vel- 
vet, in the piece, composed wholly of cotton; velvet, 
in the piece, composed of cotton and silk, but of 
which cotton is the component material of chief 
value; vermillion; wax candles and tapers; whale- 
bone, the produce of foreign fisheries; wheat and 
wheat flour; white and red led; whiting or Paris 
white; white vitriol, or sulphate of zine; window 
glass, broad, crown, or cylinder, woollen listings; 
yams; annisced. 


s SCHEDULE F. 
Arsenie; bark, Peruvian; bark, Quilla; Brazil paste: 
brimetene, crude in butk; cork tree bak, unmauntiac. 
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tured; codilla, or tow of hemp or flax; diamonds, gia- 

zier’s, set or not sel; ragon’s blood; flax, unmanufac- 

tured; gold and silver leaf; mineral kermes; silk, raw, 
not more advanced in manufacture than singles, tram, 
and thrown or organzine; terne tin plates; tin foil. tin in 
plates or shee's; tin plates galvanized, not otherwise 
provided for; steel in bars; cast, shear, or German; zinc, 
speker, or teutenegue, in sheets. 

SCHEDULE G. 

Ammonia; annatto, Rancon or Orleans; barilla; books 
printed, magazines, pamphlets, periodicals, and ilustra- 
ted newspapers, bound or unbound, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; bleaching powders or chloride of lime; bwid- 
ing stones; burr stones, wrought or unwrought; camoes 
and mosaics, and imitations thereof, not set; chonome- 
ters, box or ships, and parts thereof; cocoa; cochineal; 
coooa shells; compositions of glass or paste, not sei; cud- 
bear; diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones, and imitations thereof, when not set; en- 
gravings or plates, bound or unbound; hempseed, lin. 
seed, and rapeseed; Fuller's eartn; furs, hatters', dressed 
or undressed, not on the skin; furs, undressed, when on 
the skin; goldbeaters’ skins; gum Arabic; gum Senegal; 

um Tragacanth; gum Barbary; gum East India; gum 

edda; gu substitute or burnt Starch; indigo; kelp, na- 
tron; terra Japonica or catechu; hair of all kinds, un- 
cleaned and unmanufacſured; India rubber in bo:tles, 
slabs, or sheets, unmanufactured; lemon and limejuice; 
lime; maps and charte; music and music paper, with 
lines, bound or unbound; nux vomica; oils, palm and 
Cocoa nul; orpiment; palm leaf, unmanufactured; po- 
lishing stones; pumice and pumice stones; ratans and 
reeds, unmanufactured; rotten stone; sal ammonia; salt- 
petre, (or nitrate of soda or potash) refined or Partially 
refined; soda ash; sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol; tallow, 
marrow, and all other grease and soap stocks and sap 
stuffs, not otherwise provided for; watches, and parts of 
watches; watch materials of all kinds, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; woad or pastel. 

SCBEDULE H. 

Alcornoque; argol, or crude tartar; bells, when old, 
or bell metal, fit only to be remanufactured; brass in pigs 
or bars; Brazil wood, and all other dye · wood in sticks; 
brass, when old, fit only to be remanufactured; bristles; 
chalk, not otherwise provided for; clay unwrought; cup- 
per in pigs or bars. copper, when old, and fit valy to be 
remanufactured; flints; grindstones, wrought or un. 
wrought; berries, nuts, and vegetables used exclsively in 
dyeing, or in composing dyes, but no article shall be 
classed ag such that has undergone any manufacture; 
ivory unmanufactured; ivory nuts, 
magder root; nutgalls; pearl, mother of; lastings, suita- | 
ble for shoes. boots, ootees, or buttons, exclusively; 
manufactures of mohair cloth, silk, twist, or other manu- 
factures of cloth, suitable for the manufacture of shces, 
boots, buotees, ur buttons exclusively; horns, horn-tips, 
bones, bone- tips, and teeth, unmanufactured; kerins, lac 
dye; madder, ground; nickel; pewter, when old, and fit 
only to be remanufactured; rags, of whatever material; 
raw hices and skins of all kinds, whether dried, aalted, 
or pickled, not otherwise provided for; safllower; salt- 
petre, or nitrate of soda, or potash, when crude; seedlac; 
shellac; sumac; tin in pigs, bars, or blocks; tortoise and 
other shell unnianufactured; tumeric; waste or shu ddy, 


weld; zinc, epelter, or teutenegue, unmanufactured, not 
otherwise provided for. 


or vegetable ivory; 


f , SCHEDULE I. 
Animals imported for breed; bullion, gold and silver; 
cabinets of coins, medals and other collections of anti. 
quities; coffee and tea, when imported direct from the 
Place of their growth or production, in American vessels, 
or in foreign vessls entitled by reciprocal treaties to be 
exempt from discriminating duties, tonnege and other 
charges; coffee, the growth or production of the posses- 
sions of the Netherlands, imported from the Netherlands 
in the same manner; coins, gold, silver, and copper; cop- 
per ore; Copper Wen imported from the United States 
mint; cotton; felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels; gar- 
den seeds, and all other seeds, not otherwise provided tor; 
goods, wares, and merchandize, the growth. produce, or 
manulacture of the United States, exported toa foreign 
country, and brought back to the United States in the 
same condition as when exported, upon which no draw. 
back or bounty has been allowed: Provided. that all re- 
ulations to ascertain the identity thereof, prescribed 
Éy existing laws, or which may be prescribed by 
the secretary of the treasury, shall be complied with; 
uano; household effects, old and in use, of persons or 
amilics from foreign countries, if used abroa by them, 
and not intended lor any other person or persons, or for 
sale; junk, old; models of inventions and other improve- 
ments in the arts: Provided, That no article or articles 
shall be deemed a model or improvement which can be 
fitted for use; oakum; oil, spermaceti, whale, and other 
fish, of American, fisheries, and all other articles the pro 
duce of such fisheries; paintings and statuary, the pro- 
duction of American artists residing abroad, and all 
other paintings and statuary: Provided, The same be 
imported in good faith as objects of taste, and not of 
merchandize; personal and household effects (not iner- 
chandize) of citizens of the United S:ates dying abroad; 
plaster of Paris, unground; platina, unmanufactured; 
sheathing copper, bat no copper to be considered such, 
and admitted free, except in sheets forty-eight inches long 
and fourteen inches wide, and weighing from fourteen to 
to thirty-four ounces the equare foot; sheathing metal; 
Specimens of natural history, minerolugy, or botany; 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, plante, and roots, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; wearing apparel in actual use, and other per- 
sona! effects not merchendize, professional books, imple- 
menw, instrumente, and tools of trade, occupation, or 


? 


employment of persons arriving in the United States: 


Russia hides, or pieces ereof, tanned, colored, shaved, 
or otherwise dressed, and hides or pieces thereof any way 
dressed, not otherwise snlmerated: ink for printers; in- 
kle wrought; lampblack; plain linens and di- 
aper, whether checkered or striped with dye yarn or not 
and manufactures of linen, or of linen mixed with cotton 
or with wool, not Particularly enumerated or otherwise 
charged with duty, not being articles wholly or in parts, 
made up; Magna Gracin ware; manuscripts, maps and 
charts, or parts thereof, plaid or colored; mattresses; meat, 
salted or fresh, nut other described; medals of any sort; 
palmetto thatch manufactures; parchment; partridge 
wood, being furniture wood; pens; plantains; potatoes, 
pork’ fresh; pork, salted, not hains; purple wood, heing 
furniture wood; silk, thrown, dyed, viz. singles or tram, 
organize or crape silk; talescopes; thread, not otherwise 
enumerated or described; woollens, viz. manufactures of 
Wool, not being gool, or of wool mixed with cutton, not 
particularly enumerated or described, not otherwise char- 
xed with duty, not being articles wholly or in part made 
up; vegetables, all, not otherwise enumerated or describ- 
ed; velum.” 


5. The duties imposed arcto be ascertained and paid 
under existing acts. 


6. 1 act may be amended or repealed by Parlia- 
ment. 


linen, viz. 


— 


The following is the table of duties io which the fore- 
gong act refers: 


£ s d 
Agates or cornclans, per £100 10 0 0 
Ale and beer per bb], 10 0 
Alinouds, paste of, per £100 10 0 0 
Auber, manuf. of per £100 10 0 0 
Arrowroot, the cwt 0 2 6 
Arrowroot, of and froma British possession 0 0 6 
andstring twist, per £100 00 0 
——vf and from a British possession 5 0 0 
Barley, peared. the cwt. 0 1 0 
————of and from a British possession, per cut. O 0 6 
Bust ropes, twines, and strands, per £100 10 0 0 
55 of and ſrom : Potion Possession 5 0 0 
eads, viz.— Arango, coral, crystal, jet, per 
eae A 89, ystal, Jet, p 10 0 0 
Others per £100 10 0 0 
Blacking per £10? 10 0 0 


- 


- — — 


Leather, 
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manufactures of 


| Brass. manuf. of, per £100 10 

Provided, That this exemption shall not be construed | powder of, do. 10 
to include machinery or other articles imported for use Brocade of gold or silver, per £100 10 
in any manufacturing establishment, or for sale. Bronze, manuf. of, per £100 10 
— AEE — — D per £100 10 
uckwheat the qr. 0 

THE NEW BRITISH TARIFF. 8 5 meal ha cwi 0 

The London Times of July 3d, gives in extenzo the Butter, the cwt, O . 0 
text of the Corn and the Customs Bills, which have now Bae, aud from a British possession 0 
become part of the law of Great Britain. The" Act to Ge metal, per £100 10 

auer certain Duties or Customs’ contains six sections, Candice per £100 5 
of which the following is the substance. andles, viz:— _ 

1. It is declared that instead of the duties now levied | ———» ®permaceti, the Ib, m 0 
upon the articles named in the schedule, those named in | ————~» stearine, the Ib. 0 
avade dieni sections shall be collected. —, tallow, the ewt. 0 

2, From April 5, 1847, the duties upon timber are tọ | —. wax, the lb. 0 
be levied according tothe rates laid down, viz: Canes, &c. per 100lb. value 10 

From A pril 5, 47 April 5, 48 | Carriages per 100Ib. value 10 
Timber per lad 50 ft £! 15s |Casks, empty, per 100lb. value 10 
do sawn or split 1 06 l Cassava Powder, the cwt. , 0 
aves over 72 in. long, 7 ef and from a British possession, the ewt. 0 
wide, or 31 thick 1 03 o 18 Catlings. per £100 value 10 
ire wood. per 216 fl 08 06 eese, the cwt. ae : 0 
Handspikes under 7 feet, ~of and from a British possession, the cwt. 0 
per 120 i ‘ 16 12 China or porcelain ware, per £100 10 
Do over 7ſt 1 12 1 Og Lider, the tun 5 
Knees under 5 in. équare, Citron, preserved in salt, per £100 5 
per 120 08 06 | Clocks, per £100 value 10 
Do 5and under 8 1 12 1 04 Copper manufactures, aud copper plates engra- 
Lathwood per 216 feet 1 12 1 06 ved, per £100 value 10 
Oars per 120 00 4 10 | Copper or brass wire, per £100 value 10 
Spars under 22 ft. long and Cotton, articles of manufactures of cotton, 
in. di., par 120 16 12 wholly or in part made up, not otherwise 
o over do 1 12 1 04 charged with duty, for every £100 value 10 
Spars all lengths under 6 ol and froma Btitish possession, for 

in. di. 04 2 08 every 8100 value 5 

Spokes under 2 fi. length rayons, per £100 value 10 

per M 1 12 1 01 | Crystals. per £100 value 10 

Do over do 3 04 2 ug | Cucumbers, preserved in salt, per £100 value 5 
Wood planed and not enumerated, 6d. and 4d. per foot ; ———-— of and from a British poss. 2 
and £10 1 £100 ad val. a eured, a 00 ö 0 
rom June l, 1846, the duti n speci i auze of thread, per value 
are to be as follows: i e e ———of and irom a British poss. 6 
Foreign. From British Hair, manufactures of hair, or goats wool, per 
ossessions. | ————, £160 value , 10 

Canary per cwt 58 28 6d ———of and from a Britist poss. 5 
Caraway * 5 2 6 Hams ofall kinds, the cwi. 0 
Carrot ne 5 26 of and froin a British pose. the ewt. 0 
Clover as 5 26 Harp strings or lute strings, silvered, per £100 
Leek e 5 26 value 10 
Mustard se 13 71 Hats, or bonnets. viz., 
Onion ‘i 26 —, of chip, the Ib. 0 
Other Seeds per £100, 5£ 2 110 —, ol bast, cane, or horse ha ir. hats or bon- 

4. No dutics whatever are to be charged upon the fol- | nets, each not exceeding 22 inches in dianie- 
lowing articles. ter, the dozen 0 

Animals, living, viz: asses, goats kids, oxen and bulls, » exceeding 22 inches in diameter, 0 
cows, calves, horses, mares, geldings, colts foals, mules, | ——, straw hats or bonnets, the lb. 0 
sheep, lambs, swine, and hogs, pigs, suckings, bacon, | Hats, felt, hair, wool, or beaver hats, each 0 
beef. tresh, or salted; beef, salted. not being corned beef; | ——~, made of silk, &e. 0 
boules ofeurth and Stone, empty: casis of busts, statues, Hope, the cwt. 2 
or figures, caviare; cherry wood, being furniture woods, | Iron and steel, wrought, per £100 value 10 
cranberries; cotton manufactures, not being articles | Japanned or lackened ware, per £100 10 
wholly or in part made up. not otherwise charged with | Lace, viz., thread, per £100 10 
duty; enamel; gelatine; glue; hay; hides, or pieces there- | —, cushions or pillow lace per £100 value 10 
of, tawed, varnished, Japanned, enamelled, Muscovy or | Lead, manufactures of, per £100 value 10 

t 


—, women’s boots, and calashes, per doz, 0 


—, do if lined or trimmed, 

—, with cork, or double so 
—. men’s boots, per doz pairs 
men's shoes, per doz. pairs, 


r doz. 
„per doz. pairs, 


9 
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—, boy’s boots and Shoes, not exceeding seven 
inches in length, two thirds of the above 


duties, 


—, boots, fronts, 


height, per dozen, 


—, boot fronts, exceeding 
—, cut into shapes, or any article made of 


leather, per £100, 


not exceeding nine inches in 


0 
10 


Linen, or linen or cotton, viz: — 


~; cambrics and lawns, commonly called 
French lawns, the piece not exce. ding eight 
yards in length, and seven-cigths in breadth 
lain, the piece, 
——-lawns of any, not French. per £100 value, 10 
——damasks, the square yard 0 


——damask 


diaper, 
——sails not in actu 
£100 value 
ariicles, manufactures of linen, or of linen 
mixed with cotton or with wool, u holly or 
in part mace up, not particularly enumer- 
ated or otherwise charged with duty, for 18 


every . 00 value, 


Maize or Indian corn, the quarter 


— meal, the cwt. 


Musical instruments, 


Mustard flour, 
Paper, printed, painted, or stained paper, or pa- 
per hangings, or flock paper, the square 


yard 
Pencils, for £100 value 


——of slate 


Perfumery, for every £100 value 


erry, the tun 
Pewter, manufactures of, for every £100 value 10 


Platting of straw, 
Pomatum, for every £100 Ib. value 


Potato flour, 


Pots of atone, ſor every £100 value 
cw. 


a 


the cwt. 


the lb. 


the cwt. 


for every £100 value 


0 
al use ofa Bri ish ship 0 


0 
0 
10 
0 
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ot and froma British poss. the cwt. 
«rough and in husk, the quarter 
of and from a British possession, the 
Sag uarter 
o, the cwt. 
Sausages or puddings the lb. 
Bread stuffa, the |b. 
Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated 
Or, at the option of the officers of the customs, 
for ever £100 value , 15 
Bilk, gauze, or crape, plain, striped, figured, or 
caded, viz: 
Broad stuffs, the lb. 
— thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the 
Or, at the option of the officers of the customs, . 
for every £100 value 15 
Skins, articles manufactured, for every £100 10 
sf and from a British possession 5 
Soap, hard, the cwt. : 
and from a British possession, cwt. 0 
— ft, the cwi. , 0 
— ei and from British possessions, cwt. 0 
«Naples, the ewr. 1 
Spa ware, for every £100 value ; 0 
Spirits or strong waters of all sorts, viz: 
For every gallon of such spirits 0 
Starch, the cwi. 9 
0 
0 


8808988989 OO 


6 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
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——of and from a British possession, tho cwt. 
from and after the Ist of February, 1849, 
the cwt 
m of, torrified or calcined, commonly 
called British gum, the ewt. 
— of and from a British possession, the cwt. 0 
British gum, from and afier the Ist of February, 
1849, the cwt. 0 
Steel, manufactures of, for every £100 value 10 
Tallow, the chi. 0 
——of and from a British possession, the ewt. 0 
Tapioca, the cwt. 0 
Tin, manutactures of, forevery £100 value 10 
Tobacco pipes, of clay, for every £100 value 10 
Tongues, the cwt. 0 
— f and from a British possession, the cwt. 0 
Turnery, not otherwise described, for every 
£100 value 10 
Twine, for every £100 value 10 
—— of and from a British possession, for every 
£100 value 
Varnish, for every £100 value 
Verjuice, the tun 4 


Waters, for every £100 value 10 
‘Washing balls, the cwt. 1 
‘Wax, sealing wax, for every £109 value 10 


Whipcord, for every £100 value 10 
Wir gilt or plated, or silver, for every SI 
value 
Woollens, articles or manufactures of wool not 
being goats’ wool, or of woul mixed with cot- 
ton, wholly or in part made up. not otherwise 
charged with duty, for every £100 value 10 0 0 
— of and trom a British possession, for every 
£100 value . 5 0 0 
Goods, wares, and merchandize. being either in 
part or wholly manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described, not otherwise charg- 
ed with duty, and not prohibited to be import- 
- ed into or used in Great Britain or Ireland. 
for every £100 value 10 0 0 


BREADSTUFFS. 

The “Act to amend the laws relating to the IMPORTA 
TION OF CORN” contains six sections Of which the follow- 
ing is the substance:— 

1. It is enacted that after the date of the act, until the 
Ast day of February, 1849, the duties levied upon import- 
ed grain shall be those set forth in the schedule copied 
below. On, or after said Ist Feb. 1819, the following du- 
ties will be levied; — 

Upon all wheat, barley, bear, or bigg, oats, rye, peas, 
and beans, for every qr. Is; and so in proportion for a 
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less quantity. 


Upon all wheat meal and flour. barley meal, oatmeal, 


rye meal and flour, pea meal, and bean meal, for every 


cwt. 4Jd. and go in proportion for a less quantity. 

2 and 3. The duties are to be levied, collected, and ap- 
plied in accordance with existing acts. l 

4. The average prices are to be ascertained at the 
time and in the manner pointed out in existing acts. 

5 Repeals former acts which prohibit the importation 
of corn. 

6. This act may be amended by parliament. 

The following is the schedule to which this act re- 


rs: , 

If imported from any foreign country, not being a 

British posesion; 
Wheat. 


Pa and a gre i 
verage price. Duty. er cwt. er barrel. 
oe á of 196 Iba. 
under 488 10s 3s 57d 63 0 6 33 
486. and under 493 93 33 lid 5s 431 
49s do 59a 88s 23 94 48 9 24 
509 do 5ls 73 23 44d 4s 2.17 
512 do 523 63 23 old 33710 
523 do 533 53 13 810 3: 0-3 
538 and upwards 43 ls 41d 23 4 23 
Rye, peas, beans, barley bear, Oats. 
or bigg. Average price. Duty. 
Barley average t under 183 4s Od 
under 268 5s Ud 188 and under 193 3s 6d 
26e and under 27s 4s 6d 19s do 208 238 Od 
do 218 2s 6d 


77s do 2838 480d 20s 


288 do 29s 3s 6d 218 do 2% 
298 do 30s 380d 228 and upwards Is 6d 
30s do 318 28 6d 


31s and upwards 2s Od 

Barley meal, for every vel, thas the duty to be equal to 
that payable on one quarter arney 

Rye mea! and flour, for 155 96 Ibs. the duty to be 
equal to that payable on ths of a quarter barley. 

Pea meal and bean meal, for every 272 lbs. the duty 
to be equal to that payable on one quarter barley. 

Oattneal, for every 1813 Ibs. the duty to be equal to 
that payable on one quarter barley. E 

If the produce of or imported from any British posses- 
sion Out of Europe.— 

Wheat, barley, bear, or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and beans 
the duty shall be for every quarter ls. 

Vheat meal, barley meal, oat meal, rye meal, pea 

menl, and bean meal, the duty shall be for every cwt. 


On and after the Ist of Feb. 1819, the duties hereafter 
named shall be paid, viz:— 

Upon all wheat, barley, bear, or bigg, oats, rye, peas, 
and beans, for every quarter ls. 

Upon all wheat meal and flour, barley meal, oat meal, 
rye meal, and flour, pea meal, and bean meal, for every 
cwt. $. and so in proportioa for a less quantity. 


THE TARIFF. 


REPORT 
FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN REPLY 
TO A RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE. 


Treasury department, July 22, 1846. 

On the 29th of June last, the following resolution 
was adopted by the senate of the United States. 

t‘ Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be 
instructed to report to the senate, the list of manu- 
factured articles, upon which the sum of fifty-four 
millions of dollars are annually paid to the protect- 
ed classes, by enhancing the price of domestic ar- 
ticles, and the amount so paid upon each article, if 
he possesses the means of ascertaining the same.“ 

The following statement upon this subject is con- 
ee in my report to congress of the 3d of Decem- 
ber last: 


“At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the 
present tariff are paid, not into the treasury, but to 
the protected classes. The revenue from imports 
last year exceeded twenty-seven millions of dollars. 
This, in itself, is a heavy tax; but the whole tax 
imposed upon the people by the present tariff is not 
less than eighty-one millions of dollars—of which 
twenty-seven millions are paid to the government 
upon the imports and fifty-four millions to the pro- 
tected classes, in enhanced prices of similar domes- 
lic articles. ’ f 


“This estimate is based upon the position that 
the duty is added to the price of the import, and 
also of its domestic rival. If the import is en- 
hanced in pee by the duty, so must be the domes- 
tic rival; for, being like articles, their price must be 
the same in the same market. The merchant ad- 
vances in cash the duty on the import, and addy the 
duty, with a profit upon it, and other charges, to the 
price—which must therefore be enhanced to that 
extent, unless the foreign producer had first deduct- 
ed the duty from the price. But this is impossible; 
for such now is, and long has been, the superabuh- 
dance of capital and active competition in Europe, 
that a profit of six per cent. in any business is suffi 
cient to produce large investments of money in that 
business; and if, by our tariff, a duty of forty per 
cent. be exacted on the products of such business, 
and the foreign producer deducts that duty from his 
previous price, he must sustain a heavy luss.— 
This loss would also soon extend beyond the sales 
for our consumption to sales to our merchants of 
articles to be re-exported by them from our ports 
with a drawback of the duty, which would bring 
down their price throughout the markets of the 
world. But this the foreign producer cannot af- 
ford. The duty, therefore, must be added to the 
price, and paid by the consumer—the duty coustitut- 
ing as much a part of the price as the cost of pro 
duction. 


fit be true that, when a duty of forty per cent. 
is imposed by our tariff, the foreign producer first 
deducts the duty from the previous price on the sale 
to our merchant, it must be equally true with a duty 
of one hundred per cent., which is exactly equal to 
the previous price, and, when deducted, would re- 
duce the price to nothing. 


‘The occasional fall in price of some articles after 
a tariff, is no proof that this was the effect of the 
tariff; because, ‘rom improved machinery, dimin- 
ished prices of the raw material, or other causes, 
prices may fall even after a tariff, but they would 
in such cases have fallen much more but for the 
tariff. The truest comparison is between the pre- 
sent price of the same article at home and abroad; 


2s Od | and to the extent that the price is lower in the fo- 


reign market than in our own, tbe duty, if equal to 
that difference, must to that extent enhance the 
price, and in the same ratio with the lower duty.— 
The difference in price at home or abroad is general- 
ly about equal to the difference in the cost of produc- 
ton, and presents, in a series of years, the surest 
measure of the effect of the duty—the enhancement 
in price being equal to that difference if the @uty be 
higher than that difference or equal to it; or if the 
duty be lower, then the enhancement is equal to the 
duty; and if the article is produced, like cotton, more 
cheaply here than abroad, the duty is inoperative. — 
The great argument for the tariff is, that, foreign 
labor being cheaper than our own, the cost of foreign 
productions, it is said, is lessened to that extent; and 
that we must make up this difference by an equiva- 
lent duty, and a corresponding enhancement of price 
in our owo market, both of the foreign articles and 
of its rival domestic product—thus rendering the 
duty a tax on all consumers, for the benefit of the 
protected classes.“ 

The estimate of fifty-four millions was based on 
the very imperfect returns of protected articles in the 
census of 1840, and therefore this sum was given as 
a minimum, and not as a full and complete state» 
ment of the actual amount. 

In pursuance of the call of the senate, this depart- 
ment has proceeded to ascertain the tax paid on each 
of the protected articles, as far as this information 
could be obtained in the short period within which 
it was necessary to submit this report. 

The table marked A, hereto annexed, contains a 
statement of most of the principle articles protected 
by the tariff of 1842. 

It will be perceived, that upon theso articles alone, 
the tax paid by the people of the United States, in 
enhanced prices of the domestic articles similar. to 

those on which the present duties are imposed, is 
975, 784, 405. 

This table only embraces the following sixteen 
arlicles—namely: iron and the manufactures thereof; 
the manufactures of tobacco, cotton, woo], and lea- 
ther; coal, salt, sugar, molasses, glass, paper, cord- 
age, cotton bagging, hats and caps, straw hats, bon- 

nets, and braid, and earthenware. 

The total amount of these articles produced in the 
United States, by the table, ie 5331, 198,859; upon 
which, if the enhanced price be equal to the duty, 
the tox on these articles upon the people of the Unit - 
ed States imposed by the tariff would be §119,770,- 
598. It was never assumed by this department, that 
the lax was equal to the duty; but, on the contrary, 
that the true measure of the lax, was the difference 
arising from the duty, between the price of the fo- 
reign and domestic article in our own market, upon 
the principle contained in the extract as quoted from ` 
my annual report. 

On reference to table A, it would appear, that in 
no instance is the enhancement of price equal to the 
duty. The case of cotton bagging is not an excep- 
tion, the comparison being made with gunny cloth, 
which, but for the duty, would be largely used as a 
substitute for the article generally designated as cot- 
ton bagging. 

The gross revenue raised by the duties on these 
articles in 1845 was $18,336,452; and, deducting the 
expenses of collection, the nett revenue was $17,- 
032,289; and the total tax, both on the imports and 
domestic articles, in order to bring this last men- 
tioned sum into the treasury, was 894, 120,857.— 
Thus to bringen nett revenue of $17,032,239 into 
the treasury, there was imposed by the tariff of 
1842 a tax of $94,120,857 upon the people of the 
United States, of which $18,336.452 was gross re- 
venue, and the remainder, $75,784,405, constituted ` 
the enhanced price of these protected domestic ar- 
ticles. 

The actual amount of iron and all its manufac- 
tures produced in the United States in 1845, is based 
for Pennsylvania upon the report of the iron and coal 
association of that state, adding for the rest of the 
Union an estimated proportionate increase of one- 
third the increase in Pennsylvania from 1840, under 
the census, to 1845. 

The table for iron and its manufactures, hereto 
annexed is marked, No. 1, and shows a total pro- 
185 in the United States, in 1845, of $118,295,- 

56. 

The table for coal, marked No. 2, obtained lu the 
same manner, exhibits a total of $15,216,807. 

The table of manufactures of cotton, marked No. 
3, is compiled by taking the amount returned ofh- 
cially in each of the states of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Connecticut in 1845, and allowing a pro- 
portionate increase in the remaining states since the 
census of 1840; the total is $55,157,048. Mes 

The table for woollens, marked No. 4, is com. 
piled, on the same data.as No. 3, and exbibits a total 
of $33,780, 702. 
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The table for salt, No. 5, exhibiting a total of 
$2,586,542, is compiled from the census returns of 
1840, with an actual return for the state of N. York 
. for 1844, and assuming a similar rate of increase for 
the rest of the Union. 

Table No. 6, for sugar and molasses, exhibiting a 
total for sugar of $11,119,892, and of molasses 92, 
613,248, is compiled from actual returns for the 
erop oF Louisiana for 1845, and assuming an in- 
erease in the reat of the Union, not in the ratio 
of Louisiana, but only correspondent to population 
upon the census of 1840. Cotton bagging is founded 
upon the amount required for the crop in 1845, de 
ducting foreign importations. All the other amounts 
—namely, glass and glass ware, paper, cordage, hats 
and caps, straw hats, bonnets, and braid, earthen- 
ware, boots and shoes, and other manufactures of 
leather, and manufactures of tobacco, are all ob- 
tained in the following manner—namely: by taking 
the actual returns as above stated for 1840, and 
allowing a correspondent increase according to the 
census of 1840. The duty on all these articles is 
taken from the tariff of 1842, the equivalent ad va- 
lorem from the actual payments of duties to the 
collectors as published in the treasury report. The 
imports and gross revenue are obtained in the same 
manner; and 80, also, the table of the enhancement 
of prices, measured by the rate of duty, founded pre- 
cisely upon the same data, as a proportion of the ac- 
tual per centage of the imports. The actual addi- 
tion to the price is based upon prices current and 
sales, aud upon the actual difference in price of the 
foreign and domestic articles in our own market 
arising from the tariff. This is founded upon actual 
sales, at home and abroad, a comparison of the ſo- 
reign and domestic prices current, including the 
charges and transportation of articles, together with 
numerous invoices based upon actual importations 
and sales, and furnished heretofore by merchants of 
the highest character. Wherever any difference was 
presented in comparing these data, the lowest sum 
has invariably been taken, so as to leave, in the 
opinion of the department, the sum at least as stated 
$75,784,405, as the amount upon the sixteen enume- 
rated articles in the table A actually paid in enhanc- 
ed prices to the protected classes. These are the 
results, based not upon theory, but upon the fact of 
the actual difference in price, of our own and of 
similar foreign articles, taking the actual difference 
of price, and of sales, adding to the price of the fo- 
reign article all charges, including freight, &c., so 
as to exhibit the sales here of such foreign articles 
as if there were no duty. Such are the facts; 
but the theory is advanced, that, b7 the domestic 
competition created by high duties, the prices of our 
own articles are ultimately brought down to that of 
the foreign. Now, no article can be permanently 

roduced, so a3 to be sold in any country for any 

ength of time, below the actual cost of the produc- 
tion of such article in that country. Thus, if we 
take the case of sugar produced from the cane, 
which is a tropical plant, the cost of producing it in 
a climate where there is at least some winter and 
frost, situate nearly seven degrees north of the tro- 
pic, season and the laws of nature forbid that 
any duty, however high, or any competition, how- 
ever great, can bring down the cost of production 
to the cost of producing the same article in a tropi- 
cal climate. Thus, ever since the acquisition of 
Louisiana, sugar has been subjected to a duty near- 

ly always equal, and for many years higher, than 

tbe present rate; and the relative difference be- 
tween the price of the foreign and domestic article, 

and of the cost of production, is nearly as great as it 
was when the high duty commenced half a century 
since. 

The citizens of Key West now purchases our own 
or foreign sugar there at a price of nearly 5 cents a 
pound. In six hours he reaches Havana, and there 
purchases a similar article at nearly one half the 
price; and nothing but the duty can occasion the dif- 
ference of price. 


An American citizen crosses the river from De- 
troit to Canada, and purchases there, separated only 
by a distance of half a mile from the American 
shore, similar articles at one quarter less than the 
price at Detroit. Nothing but the duties can occa 
sion this difference, otherwise the price would be the 
same at both places. 


We have had a protective and quasi protective 
tariff from 1789 to the present period, with a short 
interval of a few years; and yet this alleged domes- 
tic competition, occasioned by protective duties, is 
nearly as far removed from reducing the price of 
the great mass of the protected articles to the fo- 
reign price, as it was when the system commenced. 
The truth is thatyfrom a great variety of causes, 
natural and artificial, the cost of production varies 
from one to many thousand per cent. in different 
countries, and no legislative enactment can change 
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the soil, climate, or seasons, or reverse all existing 
circumstances, so as to equalize the cost of produc- 
ing all articles in all countries. Competition, there- 
fore, cannot produce this result, and even if it ulti- 
mately could, the system of taxation is going on, 
and one generation is being subjected to heavy bur- 
dens, in the hope that another or still more remote 
generation, at some distant period of years or cen- 
turies, may be enabled to get the domestic article at 
the same price as if there were no dulies. But this 
theory seems to overlook the fact that competition, 
and a struggle for the trade of the world are going 
on in all other countries, and that this very compe- 
tition, striving to overcome protective duties, is pro- 
ducing, perhaps, nearly the same rate of reduction 
abroad as the domestic competition at home, leaving 
the difference just as great as when the process 
commenced. But in the mean time the system of 
dulies has been going on—taxing one class for the 
benefit of another, and greatly reducing the entire 
mass of the national wealth, by having driven so 
large an amount of capital from its natural channels 
into artificial pursuits, for which the country was 
either not prepared, or its soil and climate unsuited. 
The true measure of the progress of a nation's 
wealth is the progressive profit of all its industry; 
and the aggregate of this profit must be reduced 
by restricling its commerce, reducing its exports, 
forcing its capital by legislation mto otherwise un- 
productive pursuits, thus taxing one portion of the 
eople for the benefit of another, being a mere 
egislative transfer of money from one class to 
another, and not a creation of wealth or addition 
to it. 


As illustrative of the differences between free 
trade and high duties, it is proved, that, in the ab- 
sence of any tariff, agricultural products are dearer 
in Oregon than with us, whilst a vast number of ar- 
ticles that have performed the circuit of the globe, 
around the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, not- 
withstanding the heavy freight, are much lower 
there than with us. Thus, ina very late history of 
Oregon, by George Wilkes, it is stated that ‘‘wool- 
len goods and ready made clothing, being introduc- 
ed here without duty, (as it is considered an English 
port,) are greatly cheaper than with us.“ “A very 
good strong quality of blue broadcloth, six-quarters 
wide, can be had for 81 25 per yard.” ‘All articles 
of cutlery are also cheap for the same reason, as the 
above.“ Chains, tools, and farming implements 
are very reasonable.“ Such is the present condition 
of things in Oregon; and it would be a fact, worthy 
of consideration, to note the difference of price and 
its extent, in regard to protected articles, if the tariff 
of 1842 shall be extended to that interesting portion 
of our common country. It is easy, however, to fore- 
tell, that on nearly all our protected articles, there 
would be a rise in the prios nearly equal to the du- 
ties; thus establishing by an example in point, and 
by actual results, the enhancement in price occasion- 
ed by such duties. 

We have seen by table A that the articles therein 
enumerated amount in value to $331,198,859, pro- 
ducing a nett revenue of $17,032,289, and an ag- 
gregate taxation of $94,120,857. From this amount 
of $331,198,859, is to be deducted a very small per 
centage for exports of these protected domestic ar- 
ticles. Something is also to be deducted for raw ma- 
terial, &e. There is to be added, however, a vast 
amount in value of other protected articles, not de- 
signated in table A, because it was impossible to 
classify them in the short time within which it is 
necessary to answer the call of the senate, aad to 
ascertain the amount of taxes upon then. A refe- 
rence, however, to table B, from statement of the 
register of the treasury for 1845, compared with 
table A, will exhibit a grêat variety of additional 
protected articles, together with the imports of such 
articles and the duties. 

Table C is a list of additional articles of import 
into New York, furnished for the second quarter of 
the last fiscal year by the collector, together with 
the rate of duties paid on the same, always hereto- 
fore returned as unenumerated, several of which, 
also, are protestoa to a greater or lesa extent, and 
would stil] further swell the amount. l 

Hereto is added a table marked D, of domestic 
roducts, from Tucker’s Progress of the United 

tates, compiled from the census of 1840, present- 
ing an aggregate result of snnual products for that 
year of 61 063,134,736. Of this amount, there is 
$239 836,224 lor manufactures, nearly all of which 
is protected; there is $42,358,761 for mining, nearly 
all protected; there 13 $16,835,060 for the forest, u 
small portion of which ıs protected; there is $11,- 
996,008 for the fisheries, a small! portion of which is 
protected; $654,387,597 for agriculture, a very in- 
considerable portion of which (including sugar, 
wool, hemp, &c.,) is also protected, and $79,721,086 
for commerce, It is clear from a references to these 
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that at least 270,000,000 of the above products an 
protected, leaving nearly 800.000,000 of the amount 
(chiefly argricuitural products) unprotected. Now 
it has been clearly proved that, under the census of 
1840, the returns of the various products of the 
United States are very imperfectly given— first, be- 
cause, the requisite number of questions were not 
propounded; second, because answers were often re- 
fused to these questions from a fear of. direct laza- 
tion, and other causes; and third, from want of ac 
curate know ledge, or inadverteuce in many uf those 
collecting the information. From all these causes, 
as well as from many known facts, the tote! amount 
of our Ye poe has been estimated by practical 

wellas by distinguished statesmen, at not 
less at the present period than $2,000,000,000, 
being nearly double the amount shown by the 
census of 1840, and much Jarger than would be the 
mere result of the progress of products, although 
they accumulate more speedily than population 
That this amount does exceed $9,000,000,000 is be- 
lieved to be rendered nearly certain by the foltow. 
ing facts. There was compiled by the authority of 
the legislature of Massachuéetts, statistics of the 
condition and products of the several branches of 
industry of that state, for the year ending April Ist, 
1845. By the census of 1840, there was a product 
of Massachusetts of $75,470,297, which, according 
to the returns of 1845, had been increased, to $117, 
042,648. That this amount, large as it 1s, is very 
far below the actual result, is distinctly announced 
in the pe oueouee of the work, by the secretary of 
state of Massachusetts. Taking, however, the amount 
returned, and estimating the present population of 
the Union at twenty-one millions of people, and of 
Massachusetts, in 1845, 811,470, it would make in 
the United States an aggregate product of $3,028,- 
830,000, as shown in table (E) hereto annexed.— 
Now whilst manufactures have not increased so 
speedily in other states as in Massachusetts, yet po- 
pulation and agricultural products have augmente’ 
in a much larger ratio in many states and territories; 
Massachusetts in that respect being far below the 
medium increase. ; 

The official table of the statistics of Massachusetts 
for 1845 is given, parece F.) A similar official 
statistical returo of Connecticut for the year end- 
ing October Ist, 1845, is hereto annexed, (marked 
table G.) 

In any view of the case, the totaHty of the annu- 
al products of the United States, at this time, can- 
not be less than two thousand millions of dollars, 
and the protected articles five hundred millions, 
upon which the people are compelled to pay a tar 
of 6142.09 1,155, if the rate be the same on the 
five hundred millions, comparing the total tax of 
$94,120,857, with the amount of $331,198,859, be- 
ing the value of protected articles, enumerated in 
table A. 


Table H is hereto annexed, being a statement of 
the protected and unprotected products by the cea- 
sus for Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio, N. York, 
and North and South Carolina. Such a table for 
all the states would be interesting; but in the brief 
period allowed, there is not time to communicate 
the results for each of the states separately. Sufi- 
cient examination, however, has been made by this 
department to ascertain the fact, thal, neither under 
the census of 1840 or 1845, do the protected exceed 
the unprotected products, in any of the states or ter- 
ritories, except in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. Comparing -Massachusetts in 1845, 
with Mississippi in 1840, and several other states, 
there is exhiblted the following result: 

Protected ar- Unprotect- 
ticles. ed 


Massachusetts 1845 885,855,046 28,623,397 
Mississippi 1840 683,281 29 056,057 
Ohio 1840 12,485,704 51,420,974 
New York 1840 45,184,569 148.621 ,864 
South Carolina 1840 914,218 26,259,318 
NorthCarolina 1840 2,747,135 29,675 ,062 


In further confirmation of the estimate of the tax 
arising from the enhanced price of protected articles, 
a table is hereto annexed, marked I, compiled from 
house doc. No. 73, 28th congress, 2d sess., being 
a communication {rom the secretary of stale to con- 
gress, of the returns from our consuls abroad of fo- 
reign prices current, and exhibit on many protected 
articles a vast difference between the price, foreign 
and domestic. 

Table K is compiled from a report of the com- 
mittee of ways and means of congress, being hoase 
doc. No. 306 of the Ist session of the 28th congress, 
containing the rates from actual importations under 
the tariff of 1842, of the amount of various minimum 
and specific duties, published by congress, and com 
municated by the committee, upon the authority 
of known and respectable merchants and importer: 
in several of the large commercial cities,” to whict 
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are several ices current, and state- TABLE "s Repor 
e of duties under the tariff of 1842 on the same F ji 
au ority. to Brea DOE Orr Nr 
- There are also annexed important tables, and 5 z 8 2 2 = = = t ER 28828 8 8 8 8 8 A 
prices current, in the report to this dispartment of 8 Eg 5 F443 8 283 2 2 88 2 2 9 92 S. 
the chamber of commerce of Charleston, South Ca- ya 2 3324228 ABS 8 ee Os sz >> 
rolina, in November last, very full extracts from 8 E sag F: on So ~ 3 52 8 
which ure appended, marked L. Several other 5 Sod og TS F 8438 3, S8 
p current and tables are also annexed, marked 8 82888 S” A R 2 8 8 28 a F2 
, N,O, P,Q, R,S,T. z 8 SG 3 4 anf 28 a, ao 
These facts, tables, and prices current, with the => = 8 os S 5 8 2 25 
statistica) statements and official returns, furnish, it} 3 & 8 S 9 . E P Ta 
is believed, satisfactory evidence that this depart-| 3 E S S R * ve 2 e os 
ment is sustained in estimating the tax imposed 8 it 8 g e 5 
upon the American people, at a sum at least as large * 3 -B 3. 28 
as above stated. So vast an amount of tax, when 2 5... ek Sr E ee eae galas 8 8 
collected, even for the use of the government, and 8 S 7 8 
expended among them for public purposes, would | > 8 š 2. 
de sufficienly grievous; but the effect is far more . G E Femme 5 
ruinous and oppressive upon the great body of the 
people, who pay this vast sum, not into the treasury, 
nor to the government, for public purposes, but to e 8 8 l ' 
"e poms classes in enhanced prices of their i ; “7 ania E ` 
products. d 
In assuming, in table A, 394, 120,857 as the total S sioa 
tax from gross revenue and enhanced prices, no es- S 2883 RE S = O 
timate has been made of the additional tax imposed = 5 Aas e 5 — 
upon three-fourths of the American people, consti- S SIRS 38 S 8 8 
tuting the unprotected class, who raise three-fourths | - 85 9 B o = = 
of the annual products, by the diminished price of E 8 . = 2 2 2 8 2 
their productions from the prohibition or restriction c 8 8 8 J 
of their exchange in foreign markets. The truth is, p 2 a 8 
thet the enhancement in price of the protected arti. 
cles is about equal to the diminished price of the un D aa 
protected. Wealth may be transferred, but not cre- 2 8 — 88 M D 10 En ES A D D 1 
ated, by legislation. It is labor only that creates all [ie u van eres 2 8. 
wealth; and the operation with the tariff adds nothing SIS 8 88 S 888855 S328 B S 
to the aggregate wealth of the country, because it w| o 8 28 2 tototo toto 8 2 w a 23 D ` 
does not increase labor. It only transfers its profits | ° BIB SANS S SSS 2 
| aie one 3 to Another and the enhancement in 
price on the one hand is met by correspondent re- 
duction on the other. Like 185 and ee or v g SSS S S8 S222 7 i 
the meeting of equal forces in mechanics, the re- o 22285 8 ey 82 SITU 5 
sults are neutralized, and the aggregate price is left|. 5 8 3833 8 328 3 33 Ss = 
unchanged. This is not only founded upon the best 8 2 S82 822322 5 3222 22888 8 a 
settled principles of political economy and of sound Bo 5 38 2322832285 : Y 
reasoning, but is confirmed by experience through- = W = -A = 22 & S 8 2 2 3 
out the world. The evidence attached to the trea- ie — 28 AS 59 L 28 2 3 
sury report clearly establishes, by numerous wit- o S 3 482 2 23 E528 o 
nesses, the following positions: 53 = oe DE a 
lst. That the profits of agriculture unprotected | . S 2 : 32 7 «ER 2 
ar less than one-half the average profits of msnu- 2 =- F 8 5 T © 
actures, 7 8 ** l 
joe 91 755 i Manele agricultural products, and 
profite of agriculture, have fallen very much a es l 
since the tarif of 1842, compared with the profits 8 2 8888 8 S 82888888 SSS 8882 
aod prices of manufactures. 5 8 8 885 8 8 38558588888 ; 
3d. That the profits of manufactures have greatly í 285 9 „ ele D Equivalent ad- valorem. 
augmented since the tariff of 1842; whilst the price | - mo roe — S 88S 28 58888 
of labor may have appeared to augment in particu- = 
lar places, it has fallen in others, and the result could 
not be otherwise; for if the profits of three-fourths 
of the people raising the unprotected articles are 
reduced by ue tarif by an extent equal in the ag- s 3 2 
gregate to (he augmentation of prices and profits ac- pa = — 0 o 22 . ; 
cruing to the protected class, the result ed Sla = wae 82882 8 er} 2822228 5 22 Tax, if domestic price be enhanced 
the Union, so far as the price of labor is concerned, | ` ajs S228 32888888 8 5 88 Ss ihe duly: 
depending u its profits, would at least be ala u Bem 2288888528 8858 728 S8 
equalized, it, indeed, it were not reduced by the 8 & 8 888 S888 88 8 8888885 88 
fact that three-fourths of the products of American 
labor is unprotected, as well as three-fourths of fep) 
the j people by whom the unprotected articles are E 
roduced. 28 
j Assuming these positions, the tax on the unpro- | , > | 88 wr Cwm — 
tected class, and ite corresponding benefits to those 8 — 282885288288 888 
which are protected, would be still further auginent- 8 = 5 8 8 8 Bon 888 2888 8 oS a J 
ed. But it is not deemed proper to discuss that topic 8 8888882828 o R 
in this report, but to limit the inquiry to the enhance- | SSS SSS OSS DN 
ment ol prices, ia answer to the resolution of the 
senate. 
The estimate of this enhancement of prices is | 2 
based upon all the data within the power of the de. 2e = 8 8 
partment at this period. It is a most interésting and | & 28 5888 8 8 2 K 8882828885 
comprehensive inquiry, and would require, for its [Ae 2 8888882838 Gross revenue collected. 
complete elucidation, much time and more full and 8 Bs 888888 888838228888 2288828 
accurate statistical details than any which are now wy — 9 
to be obtained. 
By unremitting labor, since the 16th of July last, 
(the date of my Jast report to the senate,) this aa- es % AA Oem & os 
swer has been prepared, and is submitted to its in- = = m 2 22 8888888882 SR Enhanced price, occasioned by the 
dulgent consideration with a full conviction that 2 2 2 588 8 828 SS 8828 S S & duty. 
every proper allowance will be made for all its im- 4 5 S Sen 3 Seen S Ss S 
rfections, arising from the short period within SiS 8 282 S Seo eee 8 8 S 
which it was necessary to present the result. 
Most respectfully, your obedient N ai 
Secretary of the treasury. 2 roa — PEP AR ASA er 2 % ; 
ai ide Gemi MDa. 8 = Y% 38 a g 8888828888 883 © 8 Total tax, being gross re venue add 
Vice President of the United States, $o — 2 Sa oe BENE Ae Oe Ie 2 — ed to enhanced price. 
and president of the senate. Bla S 288 2 888888888288 2 7 
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CHRONICLE. 


Rostness CIRcLES.— The passage of the New Tariff 
bill has had no great eflect as yet upon prices, of either 
poe goods or stocks. ‘lhe effect so far has been a 

ind of paralysis—a suspension of operations. No one 
venturing to make a move beyond the mere business of 
a day, until he can see how things will rurn out under 
the new reign. This conclusion, added to the usual 
dullness of midsummer will make a light business for 
some weeks. 


THE MINISTER FROM CHILI. Senor Carvello, arrived at 
the port of Baltimore on the 25th ult.in the Hortensia, 
from Valparaiso. His lady, Mrs. Carvello, is a native of | 
Baltimore, and daughter of James H. Causten, esq. for. 
merly of that city, now of the city of Washington, and | 
visits her friends and family for the first time since avon 
afier her marriage. 


Tux Princeton, U. S. Steimer, which has been ex- 
ceedingly useful in maintaining the blockade of Vera 
Cruz, performing what no other vessel in the navy was 
as capable of doing, has suddenly been detached by 
Coinmodore Conner, in order to bring despatches, with 
which she arrived at Pensacola, on the 20:h, in five days 
from Vera Cruz. The despatches are said to be from 
our Pacific squadron. Of their purport nothing has 
transpired. 


PostacE AND THE Forrics Steamers. The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer states that the amount of business let | 
ters now transmitted to Europe annually by the steam. 
ships plying between Boston and Liverpool, is about 
600.000. The sum paid by the British government to 
the Cunard line for mail service, is 450.000 per annum, 
and yet the proceeds of postage are sufficient to reim- 
burse the government for this large outlay. The rate of 
postage is one shilling to Liverpool, and 42} cents to the 
conunent of Europe. 


Mormon TROUBLES. From an extract of the Hancock, 
III.) Eagle. we learn that Nauvoo is once more the 
theatre Of great excitement. A body of about eighty 
persons, mounted and armed, left there for the purpose 
of pursuing some desperadoes, who, it is said, had seve- 
rely beaten a small body of Mormons and new citizens, 
whilst engaged in hurvesting, in a field a short distance 
from the ciy; five or six of them were arrested and lodg- 
ed in jail. The harvesters are suid to have been most 
cruelly used, almost faved alive with hickory goads, and 
then thrown into a ditech and covered with brush and 
dirt; this outrage has terribly inflamed the citizens of 
Nauvoo. 


Tne NaTMKEAG Cotton Comrany have erected, at 
Salem, Mass., an edifice which contains twelve thou- 
sand panes of glass, two millions two hundred thousand 
bricks, and has four halls capable of holding twelve thou- 
sand persone each. 


— 


TARIFF. 


Coneress.—~-The probability is that this day the Sub- 
Treasury bill will finally ass the senate, and that the 
Warchouse bill will this day finally pass the house of 
representatives. These two measures, added to that of 
the repeal of the tariff of 18 12, will consummate the 
great leading measures which the party in power consi- 
der i picdged to carry out, in these depart- 
ments, Changing altogether the system heretofore in 
existence and under which the country has rapidly ad- 
vanced in prosperity, these three measures are udop'ed 
‘with a view no doubt still farther to improve that pros- 

erity. Whether it will do so, is now to be ascertained 

y actual experience. The die is cast—the experiment 
made, be it for better or fur worse—and all the opera- 
tions that were in contemplation for future pursuits, 
must now be moulded according to the new posture of 
things. eee 

But far beyond the new direction that must now be 
songiit fur, for the employment of enterprise and occu- 

auon for the labor of the country, so radically diverted 
by this change fur, far beyond that, will be the loss 
sustained by those who have adventured to make ex- 
pensive improvements and investments in domestic 
mannfactures. Who will attempt to add up the heavy 
column of account of DEPRECIATION which falls THIs 
pax upon the value of all those investments, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land? Milhons and mil- 
lions. 

How many of these adventures will be able to survive 
the shock—how many of them will consider it worth 
while to attempt to prolong a lingering existence and an 
almost hopeless struggle in competition with the cheap 
foreign labor of Europe—is a question which will speedi- 
ly be put tothe test. A test in which the poor labor- 
er of our country will share, with him who has ad- 
ventured his all in attempting to establish domestic 
manufactures, the severity of the change thus brought 
upon us all. 

The merchant—the store-keeper—every man that this 
day has on hand a sock of goods, must feel the change. 
The value of his stock is at once depreciated to the full 
amount uf the reduction of duties thereon. Goods will 
soon be flooding in under the “free Irade” license, 
which will undersell any that he has. ‘To meet this con- 
ungeney, he must now force off his stock at cost, or be- 
low it, and pocket the loss. 

All these, taken collectively, are but the losses imme- 
Giately incidental to so radical a change in the wlole 
bnainess concerns of the country, They belong ta 
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transition from one condition to another. Thousands of 
our citizens will be ruined, beyond question. in the revo- 


lution. But the main point—the effect of the change 
upon ine permanent interests of the country, is the ques- 
tion. If they were indeed improved by the change, in- 
dividual losses tight be endured with some philosphy. 

ut if we are to have ruin, wide spread ruin in the pro- 
cess, and impoverishment as the permanent result, the 
change will indeed be disastrous. ‘‘Re-annexation” may 
have been in process in more directions than the people 
of this country have been aware of. ‘There are other 
means of recurring to a condition of colonial depend- 
ence, than by directly annulling the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

As to the effect of the change upon the national re. 
venues, a wide difference of opinion has been express- 
ed. Our own inpressions were frecly uttered before 
the. debate upon the subject in congress commenced.— 
We believe that an overwhelming inzporiation wili 
inundate the country—and of course, there will be a 
heavy revenue collected. until the specie is all drained 
out of the country in order to pay the balance of trade 
Whilst the specie is thus being exheusted, credit will 
expand to its utmost, in attempts to save the especie — 
At length having neither cash nor credit left, poverty 
steps in, With iis imperative regiraints. The people can 
buy no more, even at half price, for want of wherewith- 
all to pay, and the government and the people will suf- 
fer together. 

That a large amount of the goods now in the public 
warehouses as well as what may arrive between this and 
the Ist December, will either be reshipped in o der to ob- 
tain drawbacks, or be retained without entering until 
they can have the advantage of doing so at reduced 
duties, is highly probable. 
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“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 


Our latest dates from the Rio Grande lefi the army still 
waiting for means ut transportation and fur supplies to 
enable them to progress. Gen. Taylor is now encamped 
with four regiments, (Colonels Walton's, Davie’s, Dan- 
kis and Mark's.) wich the Alabamians, under Capt. 
Desha, at Buena Vista, on the borders of a Jake, seven- 
teen miles northwest of Matamoros. The health of the 
volunteers here, with Gen, ‘Taylor, had much improved. 
owing to the fine air they enjoyed and splendid encamp- 
Ing ground they occupied. 

Ihe roads were perfectly impassable for wheeled ve- 
hicles, owing to the swampy Boil, occasioned by the im 
mense falls of rain which had recently taken plaice — 
The steamer Mercer arrived at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, all sale, on the Lith inst. There were no signs 
of „lexican soldiery in the vicinity of Camargo. 

Capt. Walker had returned from his expedition to 
Monterey, and delivercd a report which is said to be an 
exceedingly interesting one of the state of the country 
throngh hich he passed, halung places, &c., &c.— 
There is no prebability of an opposition being made to 
the advance of the American troops between Camargo 
and Monterey, and from what could be collected, the 
Mexican furce concentrated at the letter point, is ex- 
tremely Insignificant. Nothing regarding the reported 
approach of Paredes, with the army of reserve, of an au- 
thentic nature, lias been ascertained at headquarters, 
although scouis are out in some numbers for that pur- 
pose. Everything, however, seems to announce that 


— 


the possession of Monterey will be fiercely disputed, as | 


itis by nature and art, one of the inost powerful etrong- 
holds in Mexico. The inhabitants and soldiers are dai. 
ly employed in improving iis defences. 

Our informant states that it was reported by the Ran- 
gers that they lind penetrated to the precipitous elifls 
that overhang Monterey, when a trooper, a very adven- 
turous soldier, named Cummins, reached a point over- 
hanging the Bishop's Paluce, which commanded a view 
of the whule ay The utmost activity seemed to pre- 
vail among the Mexicans, who were busily employed in 
repairing the old fortifications and erecting new oncs.— 


The number of troops was not ascertained, but trom the 


movements observable, it was evident they were pre- 
paring every means of defence. 

The crops it is feared, are almost irreparably injured. 
The cotton harvest is annibilated; as for the corn much 
will be saved, although greatly deteriorated. 

The Mexican peasantry are employed very diligently 
in cutting wood and piling it on the banks of the river, 
for the steamboats. ‘They receive $2 50 a cord. -Jt is 
muskeet wood, und burns very well. Gen. Taylor put 
it to them, whether they would cut it and get paid, or 
oblige him to have it cut by his own men, when the 
would lose the price of labor. Wood, however, be add- 
ed, must be had. 

Business is very brisk at Matamoros. Fine weather 
had again assumed a permanent aspect; the waters were 
every where falling, and the whole of the military were 
joyfully preparing tor the opening campaign. 


“ARMY OF THE WEST.” 


We find the above designation fully assumed in 
an official order from Col. Kearney, Ist U S. dra- 
goons, dated “Headquarters, Army of the West, 
Fort Leavenworth, June 19:h, 1846,“ directed to 
Capt. Allen, of said regiment, which together with 
Capt. Allen’s Circular to the Mormons,” dated 
“Camp of the Mormons, Mount Pisgah, June 26th,” 
are published in the St. Louis Republican, of the 
24th, as taken from the Nauvoo Eagle, of the 17th 
June. The overture to the Murmons in the orders 
ond circu‘ar ate very comprehensive. Gen. Kear- 


ney distinctly points to California as his place of dee- 
tination, and that he stipulates for the discharge of 
the Mormons from service in that country. He aske 
for five Papane of infantry. The Mormons are 
eager to embrace the overture. The Republican 
adds:—“We learn from the same souree that Gen. 
Kearney in consideration of their having placed five 
hurdred men at the disposal of the government, has 
pledged himself that protection shall be given to the 
emigrating Mormons, and that they shall have the 
use of “any of the Indian lande they may think pro- 
per to select,“ until they are ready to cross the 
mountains. The Mormons have, in accordance with 
this arrangement, selected Grand Island, on the Platt 
river, for their temporary residence. It is a large 
tract and has a salt spring upon it. There tbey will 
winter, and collect the entire Mormon population of 
the west, preparatory to their march to California 
next spring. They propose to push forward for this 
| point as rapidly as possible, and, after reaching il, 
to send back from five hundred to one thousand wa- 
| Bons, for the purpose of helping along those who 
may yet be in Illinois, Iowa, or Missouri. This is to 
be done with all possible expedition. Grand Island is 
stated to be between one hundred and two hundred 
miles west of Council Bluffs. At the last dates the 
requisition of Gen. Kearney was rapidly filling up; 
' and on the J7tb, the United States officers gave the 
Mormons a splendid fete or ball, which is said to 
have been a fine affair.” 
| A leiter from an officer dated—Camp at Cotton 
| Wood, July 10th, published in the National Intelli- 
gencer, of the 30th, states that the detachment cross- 
ed the Kansas on the 2d, and were 180 miles from 
Fort Leavenworth, without meeting with any acct. 
dent. They had no intelligence as yel from the de- 
tachment sent under Captain Moore to overtake the 
| Santa Fe expedition. 1 
The companies of Mormon infantry and col. Price’s 
| regiment of mounted Missourians, are expected to 
| jom general Kearney at Bent's Ford, at which place 
| he halts for them to come up. Including these he 
will have about 3 200 men with which to invade 
Mexico at Santa Fẹ. 


The Prairie Indians at the Capitol. The deputations 
from the foregoing Tribes are now at the City of Wash- 
ington. On Wednesday they visited for the first time 
the Capitol, remained for a short time in the Galleries 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, beheld 
with wonder the paintings and statuary. and more 
than every thing besides were delighted with the cob- 
ored prints in the Library from Mr. Catlin's portraits 
and scenes of Indian Life. As they gazed upon the 
Buffalo hunts, upon the groups of wild horses and 
wolves, and upon the various Indian warriors in their 
own costumes, and amid the secnes of their own dis- 
tant homes, they could not restrain their emotions, 
and for the first time men, women, and even youths 
present, fell into animated conversation, (pointing out 
to cach other what most interested them in the differ 
ent groups,) and for the moment seemed restored to 
the wild prairies or hills of Texas. They were much 
pleased, not only with the large paintings in the Ro- 
tunda, but also with the portraits of Gen. Jackson, 
the President, and other distinguished persons, by Mr. 
Healy. Among them is an admirable picture of Gen- 
Houston himselt, at which they laughed heartily. 


Treaty with the Pottawatomie Indians.—The Lexing- 
ton (Missouri) Telegraph of the 23d says: The com- 
missioners, Maj. Axprews, U. S. A., Maj. Harvey, 
Superintendent of Indians Affairs, and Mr. Marrack, 
who were charged with making a treaty with the Pot- 
tawatamie Indians, passed through this piace on Sat- 
urday last, on their way homeward. We learn that a 
treaty had been effected by which the Pottawatamies 
cede to the United States four millions of acres of land, 
lying between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, in 
the tatritory of Iowa and the disputed tract; and also 
about one million of acres lying on the waters of the 
Osage, south and west of the State of Missouri. The 
Pottawatamies are by this treaty to be united in one 
body, and located on the east end of the lands purchas- 
ed from the Kansas last winter; half a million of acres 
of which are granted to them by the treaty, together 
with an annuity of some thirty thousand dollars to con- 
tinue for thirty ycars, and possibly longer under cer- 
tain contingencies. l 

There are several small tribes of Indians, scattcring 
bands, under diflerent names, but all belonging to the 
Pottawatamie tribe, who will be united by this treaty, 
and located permanently on a body of land, comprising 
half a million of acres, which with the annuity they 
are to receive, must make them more comfortable 
than heretofore. 
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CONGRESS-— UNITED STATES. 
Attention is now directed to Washington. The pre- 
giden! sent a confidential communication to the senate 
on Wednesday last, and that body has been in executive 
session on the subject, whatever it may be, nearly ever 
since. Rumor first gave out that the president had re- 
‘ceived propositions from the government of Mexico, sig- 
nifying their willingness to receive a minister from the 
United States, and to enter into a treaty. This version 
run on to say, that Mr. Slidell, who has just reached the 
seat of government from Saratoga Springs, was again 
nominated to the senate as minister to Mexico, and that 
a grant was asked of three millions of dollars to enable 
the government to secure by treaty the Californias and 
ports upon the Pacific. 
The arrival of the steamer Princeton a few days since 
from off Vera Cruz, it was stated with “important de- 
spaiches,” the iinport of which have not yet been made 
known, gives a shadow of plausibiliy to the rumor that 
Paredes may have found it prudent to propose a peace, 
_ rather than make further atteinpts to :neet the American 
forces now about to invade Mexico in so many direc- 
tone. 

On the other hand, madam rumor asserts, that presi- 
dent.Polk has found the expenses and difficulties of at- 
tempting a foreign invasion to bo already so embarrass. 
ing, that he hesitates to pursue that road much further. 
Having arrived at the conclusion that the territory of 
which he is ambitious to obtain possession, may probably 
be obtained by purchase from Mexico, ſor a fur less sum of 
money than it would cost the United States to conquer 
-and retain it, the president, (rumor whispers), now con- 
cludes to adupt the recommendation which certain sena- 
tora uttered a shori time since, that was, for our govern- 
ment to propose to send a minister to Mexico for the 
purpose of selling all differences. 

Wo see no intimation of such a fact, but our own sup 
position is, that the president's confidential message to 
the senate was accompanied with the official proposition 
of the British government to mEpiaTE for a settlement of 
the difficulties between the United States and Mexico, 
and that the senate is in earnest debate in conclave upon 
that question. 

It has been hinted that the senate will propose to ex- 
tend the session of congress beyond the 10th, in order 
to allow further time to deliberate on the que Hon before 
them. There would be some difficulty in extending tho 
session. Some of the members have already left Wash- 
ington. 


_ Latest. The Washington correapondent of the Bal- 
umore American, writes on the 7th—that the senate 
afier long debate, have probably concurred in the fol- 
lowing recommendations, concerning which the presi- 
dent had in confidence, asked their advice The se- 
nate probably recommend 

Ist. That a minister, or ministers, be sent to Mexico 
for the purpose of negotiating a treaty of peace with that 
country and with powers to setile all questions of boun- 
dary and of claims. 

2d. That there be an appropriation to carry the above 
recommendations into eflect; and that $2,000,000 be ap- 
propriated. 

Congress wi'l be asked, it is said, to make this appro- 
priation, and to that end a secret message will be sent 
10 the house, upon which, as in the case of the purchase 
of Louisiana, the house will be expected to sit with clos- 
ed doors. This, I believe, is substantially what has been 
agreed to by the senate.” 


VoLUNTEER Pay. A joint resolution passed the house 
of representatives, and was sent to the senate on the 7th, 
directing payment to be made to the volunteers called 
into service by Gen. Gaines, and also those Ohio troups 
which marched to camp Washington, whiether mustered 
into service or Claiming to be mustercd—"in a word, al) 
troops that volunteered, whether their services were ac- 
cepted or not’’—says the Washington leiter writer. That 
can hardly be. 


Tne CRZRORRR Treaty. A treaty has been con- 
cluded through the mediation of the U. S. eommission- 
ers, which has been agrecd to by the parties d:putant, 


and the treaty was on the 7th inst., submitted to the 
U. S. senate for ratification. An appropriation of about 
$117,000 will be required immediately, and ultimately 
about $1,560,000 to carry the treaty into effect. It is fer- 
vently to be hoped that this measure will terminate the 
inveterate dispute between the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees, and that they will, in future, live amicably 
along side of each other. 


THe POST orice BILL, after undergoing various 
amendments, parsed the house of representatives on the 
7h inst, and is now before the senate. The bill re- 
stores the franking privilege to postmasters, gives them 
the control of advertising the list of letters, and com- 
pensates them for services by a commission upon re- 
cripta not to exceed $2,000, Postage on newspapers to 
Le U paid except those issued from the office of the 
pu Ser. 


Yor. XX. Sta. 23. 


— — — —— — — . 


TRE SUB-TREASURY BILL PasseD. By a strict party 
vote, 28 to 24, the sub-streasury bill passed the United 
States senate in the form in which it was sent to them by 
the house of representatives. The president has signed 
the bill, and it 1s now the Jaw of the land, although the 
specie clause and its general provisions are not to com- 
mence to operate until the Ist of January, 1847. 

Mr. McKay, proposed an amendment to the eub- 
treasury bill before it finally passcd the house, to deter 
the operation of the specie clause to the lat of April, 
1847,—negatived 77 to 100. 


VETO OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. The president 
on the 3d inst. returned to the two houses of congress 
the bill which had passed for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, together with bis objections to signing the 
same. 

The house of representatives proceeded to consider 
the said bill, the president's veto notwithstanding. An in- 
teresting debate ensued. On the 4th, the questiun was 
tnken,—the vote on the passage of the bill stood, ayea 
95, nays 91,—negatived for want of two thirds. 


Tur FRENCH INDEMNITY BILL. The bill to provide for 
paying the claimants under the French treaty of 1800, 
so long deferred, has at length passed both houses of 
congress, and now only wants the presidents signature. 

THE LAND GRADUATION BILL. The house and the se- 
nate having disagreed ns to certain provisions in the 
bill, a motion to Jay the billon the table, (equivalent to 
rejection.) was carried in the house of representatives 
on the Sth inst. Ayes 104. nays 74, 


UNITED STATES FINANCES. We noticed elsewhere the 
rapid diminution of the public funds deposited at New 
York, from siz to less than three millions of dollars 
within a few weeks past. The New York Express of 
Thursday, states, that the deposite banks of that city 
have received notification from the secretary of the trea- 
sury, that the whole of the public funds now on deposite 
there will be withdrawn before any of the treasury notes 
authorised by the recent act will be issued. The reason 
is obvions. The moment the notes were issued, they 
would find their way to those deposite banks, and the 
banks would save their spece by paying the govern- 
ment drafts with treasury notes. Ihe proceeding, how- 
ever, in this case, is an unpleasant proof of the neces- 
sity to which the treasury is reduced. After the whole 
of the deposites are removed from New York, and the 
new (tariff and warehouse bills coming into operation to 
prevent further accumulation from imports until the low 
duties can operate, drawbacks being in the meantime 
demanded to à considerable amount, the resource 
wherewith to meet war expenses from this time until 
December, is not very obvious. 

The New York correspondent of the National Intel- 
1 writing on the 6th inst., denies that the banks 
of that city have received any such notice from the sec- 
retary of the treasury as is above stated bv the Express. 

Yesterday in the U.S. senate, Mr. Wesster intro- 
duced the . 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
ed to inform the senate whether any treasury notes have 
been issued under the late law authorizing such issue; 
if any, what amount, and if not, what reason has pre- 
vented such issucs. 


Tue New Tarirr.—We observed in our last, that 
although the principle at issue between the two great 
parties which divided the people of this country on tho 
tariff question. Protection to our manufactures and 
10 American labor, —on the one hand, and “no 
protection but free trade to foreigners,“ on the other— 
was well enough understood, yet t. at the details and 
operation of the tariff bill which has just passed, was 
far from being understood, either by the members of 
congress that were then passing upon said bill, nor the 
people of the country that are now to endure its 
operation. The truth of this remark has already been 
manifected. Even the editors of the Union the official 
journal, 7 although they were during the discus- 
sion of the subjeet in congress, and conversant as the 
most be supposed to be with the whole subject whic 
they have had solong and so devoutly at heart, and fa- 
milar as they certainly are with official views with the 
departmenis—even they—the editors of the Union were 
entirely mistaken as to the operation of their darling ad 
valorem system—they maintain that the bill provided that 
goods should be rated at the valuation thereof in our 
ports. On the contrary, after some contradiction the 
Union now admits that the valuation is to be made by 
persons who invoice the goods at their own dosrs—in their 
own workshops—in Europe—and beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of our government. 


Letters or MARQUE. A bill passed the senate on 
Thursday authorising letters of marque on reprisals 
against Mexico, provided Mexico issues any such lete 
ters. 


— —— — 


The steamer Hibernia left Liverpool on the 18th July, 

and arrived at Boston, on the 3d inst. 
ENGLAND. 

The Orecon Treaty RATE Dp. Col. Armstrong, 
United States consul, at Liverpool, left New York, on 
the 25th June, in the Great Western, as bearer of the 
Oregon treaty, as ratified by the United States President 
and Senate, The Great Western reached Liverpool, on 
the 10th July. Col. Armstrong proceeded immediately 
to London. On the 14th, the London Times remarked 
that, “the bonor of ratifying the recent treaty for the set- 
tlement of the Oregon boundaries now devolves upon the 
minister who denounced in no measured terms the last 
‘capitulation’ entered into with the United States, and 
we have no doubt Lord Palmerston and the new admin- 
istration will at once subscribe to the terms which the 
American government has acceded to, on the proposition 
of Lord Aberdeen. 


t 


al 


The treaty was signed by Lord Palmerston, as Foreign ~ “+ 


Secretary, and by Mr. McLine, United States Minister, 
at London, and exchanged in due form on the )7th of 


July. 

On the 17th July, in the House of Lords, the Marquis 
of Landsdown stated that it was his duty to lay before 
their lordship’s house the treaty concluded between Her 
Majesty and the Government of the United States in re- 
ference to the Oregon territory. (Cheers.) He had the 
satisfaction of informing their lordships that the ratitica- 
tion had that day been exchanged. He should take the 

resent opportunity to move that, in the absence of Lord 

eesborough, who had accepted the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Staffurd should be added to the 
committee of selection. 

In the Commons on the same eveni Lord Palmer- 
ston rose to present papers by order of Her Majesty. It 
gave him much satisfaction to state that a treaty re- 
cently been concluded between Great Britain and the 
United States, by which a settlement of the Oregon 
boundary was effected; and he was happy to add that 
the ratification of that treaty had this day been exchang- 
ed. (Hear, hear.) He should now lay a copy of the 
treaty on the table. 

Mr. McLane, the American minister, forwarded on 
the treaty to Liver by express, and Col. Armstrong 
returned in the Hibernia as bearer of the copy officially 
ratified by the British government, which he delivered at 
the department of atate in Washington, on the Sth inst. 

CROPS—BUSINESS—MARKBETS. 

The scason was as favorable to the grain crop of both 
Ergland and France, as heart sould wish. An early 
and plentiful harvest was anticipated. The potato erop 
however, was again assailed by the rot, aud indicat 
a failure, especially in Ireland. 

The ma nuſacturingdistricts were busy and in high spirits. 

Provisions were lower,and abundant. The iron trade 
wos very active. Contracts on hand for 30,000 tons. aj 

The umber trade was active. 

Corn trade in a lethargic state. 

Money was abundant again. English and foreign 
funds had advanced. Exchanges had recovered from 
their depression. Bank stocks and other securities (ex- 
cept Amertcan) were in demand. Prices.—Bank stocks 
209, three per cents reduced 96; reduced annuities 96; 
consols, for money, 953. Russian and Brazillian bonds 
had advanced considerably; Mexican 6 per cent. bonds, 
issued 1846, 273, for money. Peruvian 68, 39. Exche- 
quer bills 10 to 14s. premium. ; 

The new ministry are progressing with the govern- 
ment, all hands apparently disposed to afford them a 
ſair chance. The country wants repose.” A splendid 
monument is proposed to bo erected to Sir Robert Peel. 
The subscnption to compensate Mr. Cobden will reach 

00,000. Parliament was expected to adjourn about 
the middle of August. All the members have been re- 
turned again, except Mr Macauley and Lord Lebrengton. 

IRELAND. 

O'Connell left London on the 4th, and attended an 
immense meeting at Consciliation Hall, Dublin, on the 
6th. He promised in his speech to bring forward the 
proposition to repeal the union when parliament re-as- 
sembles. He complimented Mr. Peel very highly—ad- 
monished Ireland to abstain from violence—attributed 
Cobden’s triumph to the moral influence of quiet perse- 
verance, and tho prosiration of the chartsts to their hav- 
ing attempted violence. 


FRANCE. 

The chamber of deputies is dissolved. The election 
for members to a new chamber was to take place on the 
Ist August. It is believed the government party would 
have an increased majority. 

The Parisian newspapers, without exception of politi- 
cal caste, look with intense interest to the result of the 
wor with Mexico. : 

The French papers have Ab-del-I9.der fly ing for life 
and, as usual, nearly taken. co € 

The harvest will be very abundant, and the vines pro,- 


mise superior grapes in greai profusion—and, of course 


excellent wine. 


* 
By 
A 
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EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
Robert C. Grier, of Pennsylvania, to be one of the 
associate justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the place of Henry Baldwin, deceased. — 
James Page, collector of the customs for the dis- 
triot of Pennsylvania. 
Commissioners to examine claims under the treaty with 
the Cherokees of 1835— 86. 
Benjamin H. Arewster, of Pennsylvania. 
Edward Harden, of Georgia. 
Edward B. Marache, of Pennsylvania, consul for the 
island of Trinidad. ; 
Narino de Mattey, consul for the island of Cyprus. 
Philip Geisse, of Pennsylvania, consul for Nurem- 
berg, in Bavaria. 
Wm. C. Bettencourt, deputy postmaster at Wil- 
mington, N. Carolina. 
Charles R. Belt, justice of the peace in the county 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 
‘Passed Midshipman Johnson Blakely Carter. to be 
a lieutenant in the navy, to fill a vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Lieut. L. G. Keith. 
. In Tag INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 
Daniel Mc-Phail, of Tennessee, to be surgeon. 
George Penn, of Missouri, to be surgeon. 
A. Parker, of Texas, to be surgeon. 
Wm. D. Dorris, of Tennessee, to be assistant 


surgeon. 
Cee M. Morton, of Missouri, to be assistant 

surgeon. 
Richard H. Stevens, of Missouri, to be assistant 


n. 

E Tucker, of Texas, to be assistant surgeon. 

Richard P. Ashe, of Texas, to be assistant sur- 
geon. 

Custom House OFPICERS. 7 

Edmond Wilson, to be colleetor of the eustoms for 
the distriets, and inspector of the revenue for the pon 
of Waldoborough, in the State of Maine, in the place 
of Parker Mc-Gobb, Jr., deceased, 

John C. Humphreys, to be collector of the customs 
for the districts, and inspector of the revenue for the 
port of Bath, in the State of Maine, in the place of 
Amos Nourse, rejected by the Senate. 

Joseph H. Jordan, to be collector of the customs for 
the district and inspector of the revenue for the port 
of Frenchman’s Bay, in the State of Maine, vice Hy, 
S. Jones, appointed in the recess of the senate in the 
place of Jno. M. Hale, removed; 

Nathan Bardin to be surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Bristol, in the State of Rhode 
Island, vice kanah French, whose commission 
m. . Miller, to be collector of the customs for 
mme district of Bristol and Warren, in the State of 
Rhode Island, vice John Howe, removed. 
Benjamin W. Bosworth, to be surveyor and inspector 

of the revenue forthe ports of Warren and Barring- 
ton, in the State of Rhode Jsland, vice Wm. B. Snell 
1 G. Hopkinson, tobe collector of the cus- 
toms for the district of Vermont, and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Alburg, in the State of Ver- 
mont, vice Archibald W. Hyde, resigned. 

Augustus Jenkins, to be collector of the customs 
for the district of Portsmouth, in the State of New 
Hampshire, vice Lorey Odell, removed. 

Jacob de la Motta, to be naval officer for the port 
of Savannah, Georgia. 


Lanp OFFICERS. 


John Parsons, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Newnansville, 
in the State of Florida, to take affect from and after 
the 31st of August, 1846, when his present commis- 
Se j ire, 

g ch, Me-Intire, to be régister of the land office 
for the districts of lands subject to sale at Opelousas, 
in the State of Louisiana, vice Peter L. Hebrard, whose 

commission expired July 12th, 1846. 

Benjamin R. Cowherd, to be register of the land 
office for the district of lands subject to sale at Jack- 
son, in the State of Mississippi, from the 15ʃh of July, 
1846, when his late commission expired. 

Samuel Russell, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Newnans ville, 


a * 


in the State of Florida, to take effect from and after 
the 31st of August, 1846, when present commission 
expires. 


U. S. Prvances.—Orricia. Receipt sinto the U. S. Treas 
sury for the quarter ending 30th of June, 1846, were— 
viz: 


RECEIPTS, 
From customs about $ 6,300,000 
From lands 720,000 
Miscellaneous sources 13,850 
$ 7,033,850 


EXPENDITURES. 
The expenditures for the same period were viz;— 
Civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign in- 


tercourse 1,606,734,90 
On account of the army 5, C44, 762,20 
Indian department, 102,783, 12 
Fortifications, 308, 152,61 
Pensions 304,715,38 
| 5,757, 314,61 
Navy 1,520,592, 66 
Interest on the public debt, 424, 283, 38 
Redemption of the loan of 1841 000 00 


Redemption of, and interest on, treasury 
notes 63,864 07 
$ 9,380, 739,62 
R. J. WALKER 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Treasury Department, July 31, 1846. 


Pusuic Deposites. On the 27th, ult. the U. S. 
Treasuer reports $ 7,757,797 88 in the depositories, 
subject to draft. Of that sum only $ 2,943,416 91 
were in the seven N, York deposite banks, showing. 
a rapid reduction of public deposites from that point. 
A few wecks since there were six-millions of the pub- 
lic depositesin those same institutions. Corcoran & 
Riggs, at Washington, have $ 491,917,6. 


THE Navy Boarp, which assembled last week at 
Washington, have finished the business before them 
and adjourned. Nothing has transpired, but the ge- 
neral impression now is that Mr. Secretary Bancroft 
had them convened in order to solve certain difficul- 
ties as to the best method of making promotions in the 
navy, and sundry other questions and embarrass- 
ments with which he considers the present naval 
system surrounded. 


— —— ͤ —— —— 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Reeistry or American Szamen.—The following 
is the number of American Seaman registered in each 
port of entry of the U. States, from October Ist, 1844, 
to Sept. 30th, 1845: 


State Native Natu’jzed Total 
Maine 990 12 1,002 
New Hampshire 52 1 53 
Rhode Island 332 2 324 
Massachusetts 3,609 38 3,647 
Connecticut 153 2 155 
New Vork 1,744 27 1,771 
Pennsylvania 440 6 446 
Deleware 15 . 15 
Maryland 331 13 244 
District of Columbia 76 = 76 
Virginja 294 — 294 
North Carolina 21 nen 81 
Georgia 45 1 45 
Florida 5 = 5 
Louisiana 293 27 320 
8,450 130 8,579 

Topacco 


Tobacco planters have very little to exult in, un- 
der the “Free Trade,” modifications of Tariff so exult- 
ingly trumpeted forth at this moment by certain au- 
thorities and presses on both sides of the Atlantic.— 
Alas ſor consisteney. Tobacco pipes, we find duly 
chronicled, and the duty thereon modified in the Brit- 
ish Tariff, but Tobacco itself, is not to be found 
from A to Z. throughout the entire schedule. A du- 
ty of nearly one thousand per oent continues to be 
exacted under the “Fres trade Tariff,” as heretofore. 

As a consequence of this, we have a heayy accu- 
mulation of the article, without an adequate demand 
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warehouses on the Baltimore wharves are capable of 
accommodating 20,000 hogsheads, and yet we leam 
from Lyfords Price Current of last Saturday that for 
want of room for what is brought to market, there 
was, on that day 11,800 hogsheads, stored in private 
warehouses by the inspectors. The last legislature 
ordered a new State Warehouge to be constructed, 
and contracts have been made for erecting one, to 
front 207 feet on Conway st. running back 154 1-2 fl 
four stores high, capable of storeing 8000 hogsheeds. 
Choice qualities of Tobacco, command ready sale, 
at very fair prices, but common and inferior are ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and a reduction of price has been 
submitted to, without as yet lessening the stock.— 
Quotations, inferior and common, 1 50 a2 50 middling 
to good, 3 a 5 00: good ¢ 6 fine 37 a $12. Obio is 
likely to outstrip Kentucky in producing tobacco.— 
There is a much larger quantity in store from the for 
mer state, than from any other state except Mary- 
land. Inspections of the week at Balt. 2281 hogs 
heads; of which 911 were Maryland, 1847 Ohio, 3 
Kentucky. 


Texas Excueqver Bits 
STATEMENT. Of the amount of Exchequer Bills 
issued by the late Republic of Texas, the amount de 
stroyed and the amount at present in circulation, 
Amount of printed and engraved bills is- 


sued, $ 135, 890 00 
Ant. of change notes issued, $ 14, 600 00 
Total sum issued, 150,490 00 
Amt. destroyed at various times, 136,344 50 
14,145,50 

Amt. at present in the treasury and can- 
celled, 5,646,88 
Amt. in the hands of collecting officers, $5,725,00 
11,371,88 
Ant. at present in circulation, 2,773,62 


Comptroller’s office, July 6th, 1846. 
James B. Snaw, Courr. 


Trane or New ORLEANS, 
StatMhent of Growth, Produce, &c. of the U. States, 
exported from the district of V. Orleans during the second 
Quarter, April, May, and June, 1846: 


Coastwise $ 7,102,826 52 
In American vessels to foreign eoun- 
tries 7,594, 200, 00 
In foreign 2.87 9,51 5,00 
Total amount exported $ 17,573,541 52 
— Courier. 


New Onzeans Property. The extensive proper» 
ty in New Orleans, known as the Orleans Cotton Priss, 
was sold at auction by the Sheriff, a few days since, 
for the sum of g 165,000. Mr. R. D. Suzruerp, be- 
came the purchaser for himself and the other stock- 
holders, 


Britis Conn TRADE 


A return has been published, by order of the house 
of Lords, of the quantity of Grain of all sorts taken 
out of bond in the United Kingdom, yearly for the 
last twenty years, giving the following totals: 


Total of Total of 
Corn and Grain. Meal and Flour, 

1826 qrs. 2,083,700 cwts. 65,940 

1827 2,995,116 41,724 

1828 1,200,167 126,343 
1829 1,864,804 337,166 
1830 2,580,403 564,442 
1831 2,286,473 1,016,583 
1832 427,118 162,271 

1833 88,583 74,744 

1884 214,432 55,306 
1835 423,691 42,619 
1836 396, 46,916 
1837 828, 172 40,273 
1838 1,914,283 388,209 
1839 4,405,613 635,170 
1840 3,444,315 1,312,964 
1841 2,921,329 1,210,137 
1842 3,160,430 1,132,385 
1843 1,230,901 421.136 
1844 2,522,342 710,423 
1845 1,344,182 632,045 


Also a return of the quantities of wheat and flour 


for it, and of course, depression of price. The State] (given together in quarters) in bond on the 5th Au- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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‘gust, 5th September, 10th October, and Sth Novem- 


‘ber in each year, from 1835 to 1845(both inolusive,) 
together with areturn of the quantities of wheat en- 
tered for home consumption in each week of the above 
mentioned monthly periods, for three years. The lat- 
ter return gives the following total of quarters of wheat 
entered for consumption for the years: ~ 


1835 4,1451 1841 2,068,776 
1836 9,281 | 1842 2,182,274 
1837 216,852 | 1843 829,730 
1838 1,466,361 | 1844 207,55 
1839 897,602 1845 30, 245 
1840 1,408,399 


Tae San Pepro Company. The brig Francies 
Amy, reached Baltimore a few days since with 
Thirty five thousand old Spanish dollars, taken by our 
enterprising diving expedition, from the wreck of the 
Spanish man of war. This money was found at the 
bottom of the sca, about three feet under the sand and 
beneath a coral formation, in sixty feet water. The 
whole amount recovcred from the wreek thus far is 
something more than sixty thousand dollars. Nobody 
has been injured in the expedition in health or limb. 
About $800 was brought up the day before the Amy 
left the wreck, but learning of the war with Mexico, 
it was deemed advisable to start off and secure what 
was on board. 

Corton 

The amount of the crop of 1845, is now tolerably 
well ascertained to have been but little over 2,100,000 
bales, being 300,000 bales less than the product of 
the preceeding year. It is owing to ascertaining this 
falling off, that the article continues to maintain its 
price in tho English markets. The quotations by the 

ibernia, to 18th July, shows the article to be in de- 
mand at former rates, except Sea Island, which was 
1-2d. lower. Sales of the week ending 18th at Liver- 
pool, 43,120 bales. 

The Crop. The period of the year is now at hand 
when it is usual for the public journalsto indulge in 
speculations as the extent and quality of the growing 
crop, The character of the weather, the droughts, tho 
flood, the appearance of insects, every indication is 
hunted up for the purpose of drawing conclusions as 
to the future. For instance, we are told that up to 
the first weekof July, the plantin many of sections 
of the South suffered from drought. From that pe- 
riod heavy rains succeeded, highly prejudicial to the 
prairie and river bottom lands, which now suffered 
from drowning and weeds. To Uplands however the 
weather was favourable. 


THE Bioomina,” is looked to by most of the cot- 
ton planters as furnishing an index to the crop. They 
have remarked certain coincidences, so often repeat- 
ed, that reliance, is placed upon their continuing. 
According to their theories of hlooming, the coming 
crop will fall short of the last. Late blooming has 
almost invariable been succeeded by an early frost, 
and on the contrary, an early blooming has been suc- 
ceeded by a late frost. The first frost is fatal to all 
that it finds in the field. The time forsecuring the 
crop being abbreviated by early frost, materially di- 
minishes the quantity. The blooming commenced in 
the State of Alabama the present season about the 
10th of June. The Mobile Register, of July 20th, fur- 
nish the following statement of the period of bloom- 
ing, the period of the first frost, and amount of crop 
for each of the last ten years. 


Cotton in bloom Killing frosts Crop 
1836—June 4 Oct. 14 Bales, 1, 432,93 
1837—May 28 Oct. 27 1,801,479 
1838—June 14 Oct. 7 1,360,532 
1339 —-May 24 Nov. 7 2,177,835 
1840—June 6 Oct. 16 1,634,915 
1841—June 10 Oct. 20 1,684,211 

. 1842—May 20 Oct. 27 2,379,460 
- 1843—June 9 Nov. 3 2,030,409 
1844—May 31 Oct. 29 2,415,448 
1845—May 30 Nov. 3 proba. 2,050,000 


Mobile Register and Jour., July 20th. 


Carrerpittars. The Augusta Geo. Courrier, of 
the 25th July, announces the appearance of the cat- 
terpillar amongst the cotton plants of that vicinity. 
Beaufort S. C. dates of the 27th, announces their 
appearance onjthe Paris Island. A letter from Ed- 
dinsville, dated the 24th, states that catterpillars have 
made their appearance on nearly all of the Islands of 
the Sea coast, and adds that, “coming so early in the 
Season, and when the crop is unusually backward and 
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In the chamber of Baden-Baden a motion was 
agreed to, inviting the government to bring under 
the notice of the German diet the vast extent to 
which emigration to America is being carried. 
Last year the amount of emigrants was 62,000, or 
800 more than in the preceding year, and it was in- 
creasing every month. The emigrants of last year 
formed not less than one five-hundredth part of the 
whole population of Germany. Such a draft from 
our people is felt, especially as Germany is not 
thickly populated like England. One half of the 
emigrants, it is nqt too much to say, are imposed up- 
on by knavish emigration agents, and by fellows who 
persuade them to zell their little properties, (when 
they have any) for less than their value. 


THE TARIFF. 


— ee re 
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bushy, there is no reason to doubt, unless August 
should prove very dry and hot, that their ravages 
will bo as extensive and ruinous, if not more so than 
in 1825, when the crop was more forward and the 
worm later.” 


Mu Cotton.— Two bales of matured cotton have 
been received in Collumbus, from the plantation of Mr. 
James Holland, of Russell county, Alabama. They 
were taken from the ſield on tbe 10th July. 


Tue Rice Crop. 

The Savannah Republican, of the 23d says:— 
We yesterday conversed with a gentleman whose 
means of acquiring accurate information are as exten- 
sive as any other in the city in regard to the growing 
Rice crop and he gave it as his opinion that the pro. 
spect of a good crop on the Ogechee, Altamaha, and 
Satilla Rivers, is fair; on the Savannah not so good; 
the crop however in all this region he thinks is not 
so advanced that unless injured by freshets or gales it 
will give a fair average yield. it is not quite as for- 
ward as at the same time last season, though the harv- 
esting will probably be commenced from the 15th to 
the 20th of August. 

In 1844,there was new Ricein market on the 30th 
of August;—in 1845 not until the 22d of Septem- 
ber. 


THE WAREHOUSE BIL, having passed both houses of 
congress, has been signed by the president, and is now 
in operation. 

The first effect of this branch of the new revenue 
system is, to give immediate operation to the new tarit!’, 
to a very material extent. The tariff bill itself is not io 
go into operation until the Ist of December; but the 
warehouse bill comes in to aid importers for the inter- 
mediate time. As for example, the Philadelphia United 
States Gazette of Wednesday, says: ‘This new law to 
provide storehouses for foreign goods, at a low rent, is 
now in operation, and the cargo of the ship Susquehan- 
nah from Liverpool is, ina great degree, being stored 
in accordance with its provisions. It will rest snugly in 
the storehouse until December next, when it will come 
forth under the new and depreciated duty. It is in this 
manner that the government will derive its increased 
revenue for some time tocome. We learn, likewise, 
that the cargoes of the barque Bohl-Boliten, from Bre- 
men, the brig William J. Watson, from Ponce, (P. R., 


Correr Specutation. We have been, for some 
time, apprehensive that the brilliant speculations in 
copper, which have been blazoned from one end of 
the continent to the other, would turn out pretty much 
as all other speculations—golder visions only. The 
foll owing extract of a letter, written by a distinguish- 


ed citizen of Michigan, residing near Detroit, con- 
firmsfully the fears we entertained. The information 
therein given may be implicitly relied on.— Cincinna- 
ti Gazette. 
Michigan, July 23d, 1846. 

As you were embarking in the Copper speculation, I 
thought it mighht be of interst to know that Copper 
stock at home commands no sale. Persons either em- 
bark with a company to find ore for themselves or 
else now wait for the value of mines to be determined. 
The little that has been sold of late is only in the 
mines thatare worked, and then at their supposed 
real value. I think I could more easily obtain fifty 
shares of fancy stocks as a present, than sell one at 
any price. The speculation in buying and selling is 
entirely at an end here, -of course must soon be else- 
where. If you have stock on hand and must sell —the 
sooner the better,—for it must be years before the 
best mines will come up to what you must have 
given for your stock in what should be deemed, 


as fancy mines. I would take $10 for, what in the winter 


was valued at $100. Judge for yourself. 


Port or New York. 
July 1846, viz:—2 Steamers, 45 ships, 49 barks, 87 
brigs, 26 schooners, total 200. Of these, 29 were 
American, 42 British, and 24 bearing twelve other 
foreign flags. 


EsIGRATION-—It is believed that the numder of 


emgrants that will reach the United States from Eu- 
rope during the year 1846, will amount to two hun- 
dred thousand, 


ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A communication was lately laid before the House 
of Representatives from the State Department, en- 
closing a statement of the number of passengers ar- 
riving in the U. States on ship board, during the year 


ending September 20th, 1845, as follows: 

Maine, 4,050 
New Hampshire 18 
Massachusetts 10,360 
Rhode Island 165 
Connecticut 10 
New York 76,514 
Pennsylvania 5,767 
Delaware 38 
Maryland 7,931 
District of Columbia 12 
South Carolina 309 
Florida 83 
Louisiana 15,537 
Total 119,884 

Males 69,488 

Females 49,290 

Sex not stated - 1,406 


The Qd year (June, 1845,) about 
The 3d year (June, 1846,) 


Arrivals, during the month of 


| Assuming the same increase — loss 


and the barque Wm. J. Waln, from Matanzas were, in 
whole or in part, also entered for the warehousing pri- 
vileges yesterday.“ 


— 


Tux EFFECT ON Tur REYRNUE. Mr. Evans, in 


his great speech on this subject exhibited by the in- 
fallible test of statistics, the good which the tariff 
had effected in making regular and certain the pub- 
lic revenue, which had for ten years before been 
fluctuating and precarious. Thus, for instance, the 
first year from June, 1943, to June, 1844, it brought 


into the treasury in round numbers, the sum of 
$25,750,000 
26,600,000 
i 26, 68 1,950 
Here, said Mr. Evans, are three successive years 
in which the amount received into the treasury 


scarcely varies. There are no such other three years to 
be found in our history, nor any thing approaching to 
them. Search our statute books ſrom beginning to 
end, and you look in vain for any other law whose 
operation has been so uniſorm so steady. During 


these three years we have had none of those evils 
that result from excessive wmportations—one year 
excessive importations, next year diminished impor- 
tations—embarrassing the whole business af the 
country, and the financial affairs of the government. 
Having looked on that picture, now glance at this, 
The following are the returns of the revenue from 
1830 to 1840. They demonstrate clearly the mise. 
rable and uncertain condition of the national finan- 
ces and the consequent suffering of the people, until 
the existing law brought order out of chaos. 
in 1830, revenue was $22,750,000 
1831, it rose to 40,250,000 
1832, it fell ta 21,500,000 
1833, was as low as 14,750,000 
1835, it rose again to 21,500,000 
185 it wR up to 26,000,000 
37, it fell to 13,000,000!! or 
1839, it had risen to 20,500,000 Pa par cent! 
1840, ıt was down to 10,000,000!! upwards of 50 . 
A statement of the importations during the same 
period would exhibit like results, 
and alarming variations from year to year. 


Mr. Evans proceed to show, that by the ne i 
the treasury would lose the following amounts Hck 
compared with the yield of the law of 1842: 

On sugar a loss of 


On bar iron “t os 
On pig iron T 99 55 
On manufactured iron 38 868 
On spirits s 136,546 
On salt t 401,710 
On cotton manufact'd « 1,076,808 


But the bill puts the duty at 23 per cent., 
assuming the same expected increase 
Fram a makes the loss by the 

i 


217,398 
On woollens manufactured 457,018 
But the bill says 30 per cent. yield 234,011 


118,044 


showing extreme l 
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It must be born in mind that in making this cal- 
culation, Mr. Evans assumes the increase in the im- 
portation of articles calculated on by the friends of 
the new bill. So that if they are right in their cal- 
culations, Mr. Evans proves that the treasury will 
sustain the losses above enumerated. 


TRON AND THE NEW TARIFF. The New York Cou- 
vier furnishes in a brief statement, based upon a 
actual entry of the article this month, at the N. York 
custom house, showing the Joss the revenue will sus- 
tain, even on so small a quantity of round iron rods, 
viz: e 

INVOICE. 
5 tons—11,200 wl. round iron rods cost 
£14 10s. od. per ton. 
Liverpool charges 


£72 10 0 
0 14 6 
£73 46 
Add 3 per cent. commission, as charged 
by the N. York custom house, upon 
entry 


Daty paid—on- À 
; Under the present tariff, 
The duty is 246. per Ib. on 11,200 Ibs. is 
Under the new tarif, 1846, the duty will 
be 30 per cent. £75 8 0 a §4.84—is 
Dols. 365. 30 per ct. is 


109 50 
$170 50 


The present duty is 00 
The duty to be charged 109 50 


[of 602 per et. 
170 50 equal to a reducton. 


: DUTIES ON IRON. 
The same paper publishes the following table, 
showing the amount of duty to be collected upon 
iron under the new law, which goes into operation 
on the Ist of December, and the rate under the law 
of 1842: 
1842. 


1846, 
Anchors, or parts, 3} cents per lb. 30 per ct. 110 val. 
o 0 


Anvils, wrouglit 21 do do d 
Do cast 1 do do do do 
Axletrees, or parts 1 do do do do 
Bars or bolts made wholly or in part 
by rolling $25 per ton do do 
Spikes or nails, cut or wrought 
l 8 cts. per lb. do do 
Nails and axletrees, wrought 
l 4 eis. per lb. do do 
Mill irons and cranks, wrought 
4 cts. per lb. do do 
Wrought iron for sbips, locomotives, 
and steam 881555 4 cts per lb. do do 
Chains, not cables 4 do do do do 
Malleable iron or castings 
4 cts. per lb. do do 
Tubes made of band or rolled iron oy 
5 ots. per lb. do do 
Sawe, each $1 do do 
‘Taggers iron 5 per cent do do 
Old or scrap iron $10 per ton do do 
Iron bars or bolts not manufactured 
in whole or part by rolling 
$17 per ton do do 
Tron pigs _ $9 per ton do do 
Vessels of cast iron, no: specified 
. cts. per lb. do do 
Castings of iron 1 do do do do 
Glazed or tin hollow ware and cast- 
ings & sad irons 25 cis. per lb. do do 
Hatters’ and tailors’ irons 
25 cts. per lb. do do 
Cast iron or butt nee i 
f 3 ets. per ib. do do 
Wire, iron, or steel, under No. 14 
5 ets. per lb. do do 
Do over 14 and not over 25 
8 cts. per lb. do do 
Do over 25 11 do do do do 
Do silver or plated 30 per ct. do do 
Iron, round or square, or braziers’ 
rods of 2 15410 16 diameter 
, 25 cts. per lb. do do 
Iron nail or spike rods & nail platee, 
slit, rolled, or hammered 
22 cts. per Ib. do do 
Iron in sheets, except taggas 
21 cts. per lb. do do 
Hoop iron 23 ots. per lb. do do 
Scroll iron or casement rods 
24 cts. per lb. do do 
Cable chains or parts 
25 cts. per Ib. do do. 
All other chains not epecified, tho 
links being twisted or straight, and 
when straight of greater length 
than those used in chains for ca- 
bles 30 per cent do do 
Blacksmiths’ hammers 23 ets. Ib. do do 
Do sledges, do do d do 


; 0 

The rates of duties upon these articles, computed ad 
valorem, vary from 36 to 168 per cent., in the tariff of 
1842, —and it is well known these rates were as rapidly 


building up the iron interests of this country, as the cot- 
ton and woollen interests had been built up. Under 
them, in five years more, we should have been able to 
manufacture at home, all the iron and iron manufac- 
tured articles necessary for home consumption, at pri- 
ces as cheap or cheaper than they could be bought at 
abroad. This new tariff, it will be seen, must create an 
entire revolution in the trade. i 

The Philadelphia U. States Gazette, says: “It is 
stated that the wages of the laborers in the mining 
districts of this state will be reduced one-half, when 
the new tariff comes into operation, in order that 
something hke a competition with the coal mines of 
Pictou and elsewhere may be maintained. This 1s 
one of the first fruits of this “bill of abominations” 
which the locos have fastened upon their country— 
and it is but one.“ 


The Cumberland (Maryland) Civilian of the 4th 
inst., says: We regret to learn that the Lonaconing 
company has suspended operations and discharged 
the hands.“ 


Tre TariF or 46.— The disastrous effects of the 
new tariff bill are already beginning to be felt in this 
city. One of our heaviest manufacturers of wool- 
len goods in West Moyamensing has stopped his 
looms. Others have made a reduction of a cent and 
half a cent on fabrics, and several have been com- 
pelled to discharge hands. An extensive iron man- 
ufactory, we learn, will be obliged to discharge a 
large number of men to-day; most of the manufac- 
tures of cotton goods at Fairmount and other manu- 
facturing districts of Philadelphia will either have 
to stop, or make a reduction of from 25 to 50 per 
cent on wages. A new hinge manufactory in South- 
wark, we hear, wilknot be able to go on. It is re- 
ported that the Globe Mill in Kensington will dis- 
charge one or two hundred hands to-day. We hope, 
however, that the rumor may turn out to be incor- 
rect. The poor operative must from this time for- 
ward suffer, at least as long as Mr. McKay’s bill 
shall continue to inflict its curse upon the country. 

[ Phila. Amer. 


Not TO BE CHEATED Twice !—At a recent meet- 
ing of the democratic citizens of Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania,—a county which in 1844 gave a ma- 
jority of 1,620 to the Polk electoral ticket—a reso- 
lution was adopted against the McKgy tariff; and 
another, boldly declaring that the meeting would 
support no man for president or vice president of 
the United States, or for congress, who is opposed to 
protection to American manufactures and coal, or 


whose principles are of a doubtful character on this 
subject.” 


— 


The Philadelphia American Sentinel (a “democra- 
tic” journal,) says: 

„The news of the passage of the tariff bill by the 
senate was received in this city by telegraph yester- 
day afternoon and caused the most intense excite- 
ment. There was one burst of indignation that 
Pennsylvania had been grossly deceived, and that 
her best interests had been prostrated too, by the 
vote of George Mifflin Dallas, one of her own sons 
—whom she has fostered and cherished for years— 
and who she had a right to expect would stand by 
her in the hour of trial. Mr. Dallas has thrown 
the weight of his influence into the southern scale 
against his native state. We are sorry that we have 
to record this deed of deep ingratitude to the old 
Keystone State. If Mr. Dallas had by the remot- 
est hint, given the people of Pennsylvania in the 
campaign of 1844 to believe that he would go with 
the south, for a southern tariff, he would not have 
been elected vice president. 

„What makes this act the more offensive is, the 
fact, thatup to the time of his reaching the vice 
presidency, to have questioned his Pennsylvania 
tariff feelings, would have been considered a gross 
insult. But now, since he has been looking out of 
Pennsylvania instead of keeping his eye upon her 
tnlerests, he has grown beedless of her great iute- 
resis. Nay, to such a distance has he wandered, 
that the great mining and iron interests of Pennsyl- 
vania have been wholly prostrated by his vote.— 
The people of Pennsylvania should set down in 
sackcloth and ashes, and Jament over this great dis- 
aster inflicted upon them, by one of her heretofore 
‘cherished sons.“ Should Mr. Dallas live to the age 
of Mathuzalah, he will never be able to make am- 
ple atonement for his severe onslaught upon the 
home industry of Pennsylvania. Farewell to all 
Vice presidents for the future from Pennsylvania.— 
We have had enough of one to last us, While all who 
live now shall continue to breathe the breath of ex- 
istence in our land. 

“To say that the people of Pennsylvania have been 


{ tance to her prosperity is to use mild and measured 


Janguage. Indeed, such bas been the force of the 
blow, that Mr. Dallas has given to the prosperity of 
Pennsylvania that it will never be forgotten, or over- 
looked by the patriotic and intelligent people of our 
commonwealth. 

„We repeat that we are sorry that Mr. Dallas has 
identified himself so firmly with the south, that 
Pennsylvania will never attempt to break the chains 
that bind him and the free traders together. What - 
ever signet Pennsylvania may have impressed upon 
him anterior to his vote, is now erased forever.” 


Tue Passage or McKay's Birt.—The most in- 
tense excitement pervaded the community yester- 
day, in consequence of the passage of this bill. It 
engrossed conversation, and the condemnation of 
those by whom it was passed was deep and gencral, 
We have rarely witnessed such a quiet but strong 
ebullition of feeling, and if some of the legislators 
who have levelled destruction at the interests of 
Pennsylvania, could have walked along our streets 
yesterday, they would have been alarmed at the tur- 
moil they have created. [Phila. U. S. Gaz. 


The Nashville Union (locofoco) remarking upon 
the recent contradictury accounts relative to the dis- 
solution of the cabinet, says: 

“How the truth is we will not even undertake to 
guess—but perhaps as soon as Mr. Ritchie gets 
through with skinning Mr. Brinkerhoff, he may give 
us light on the subject. We prefer, however, that 
he will finish the job on hand, and do it well, before 
he quits.” 

First eFrects.—We understand that the Carpet 
Company at Thompsonville, Connecticut, yesterday 
reduced the wages of their workmen twenty-five per 
cent. in view of the effect which the new tariff will 
immediately have upon their business. Weavers 
who have received twenty-four to twenty-four and a 
half cents per yard will now get but eighteen cents 
for the same work. This is but the verification of 
the prediction of the friends of the whig tariff. 


{Springfield Rep. 


The Washington correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, says in relation to the passage of the tariff 
bill. The tactics of the democrats were admira- 
ble, and to no one is due more than to the venerable 
editor of the Union. Old Blucher coming in the 
nick of time, as he did on the fatal field of Water 
loo, was not more decisive of victory, than the edi- 
torial article in the Union, shooting Brinkerhof as a 
deserter, and DRIVING back ths -Ohio Democrats to their 
duty. I repeat to you, it was- that article which se- 
cured the victory—it made iu appearance in an 
opportune moment, and was successful, and to the 
Napoleon of the press rightfully belongs the vice 
tory.” 

A NMIsTIXE. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, was 
taken in by Mr. Brinkerhoff’s speech ia the house, 
pledging bimself and the residue of the Ohio delega- 
tion against McKay’s tariff. Elated at the valiant 
declaration of Brinkerhof, Plain Dealer threw up its 
cap and indulged in nota little glorificaten at the 
brilliant prospects of the democracy.“ The pay- 
master and his troops having taken the back track, 
aided by Mr. Wick, of Indianapolis, the Plain Dea- 
ler bitterly disappointed, thus alludes to the eiroum- 
stance: 

Wanted, that “eap.” We foolishly fung away our 
cap the other day, on hearing the glad news that the 
Ohio delegation had taken a stand against the further 
encroachments of the south, but as they have since 
“knocked under,” we should be very glad if any one 
who has seen said cap, would tell where the same 
can be found. It is a “54-40” cap, such as president 
Polk, Tom Benton, and John C. Calhoun used to 
wear, but which can now be found on such patr iatic 
heads only, as Cass, Hannegan, and Allen. It is no 
use for a whig or a ‘‘forty-niner” to attempt to weer 
said cap. li is too big for them, and will only en- 
cumber their long ears. Bring on the cap, and we 
will try to keep it on our head in future, let what will 
happen. We are growing wiser if not better.— 
„Wisdom is the gray hair to man,“ and we have 
been Gray“ these thirty years. 


The “Newburyport Herald” thus speaks for the 
New England mannfacturers and capitalists: 

One of the tariff members of congress from the 
west told the house that they were about to pass a 
bill to prevent the Lawrences and other New Eng- 
land capitalists from making their 20 per cent. per 
annum, but said he, you cannot do it, and in the at- 
tempt you will only hurt yourselves and the manu- 
facturers of small capital. These enterprising New 


horribly deceived on a question of immense impor. | England capitalists, will make their 20 per eut, by 


importing goods, if you stop them from making it by 


manufacturing them; and he might have added for 
the benefit of the western members generally, that 
if they are driven to it, in the last resort, they ean 
take machinery out of there manufacfories here, 
and put it in buildings in England, France, or Ger- 
many where labor is very low; while their factory 
_ buildings here can be used as great store houses, 

which may be filled when flour goes down to 92 a 
barrel, butter at 6 cents a pound, corn to 12} cents a 
bushel, and other agricultural produce in proportion, 
to be shipped when freights are at a low figure, to 
feed the operatives in the mills of those countries.— 
This is what New England capital cando if driven to 
the wall; it is the natural channef in which it must 
flow in such an event; so that every man can see that 
it will be Jabor which will suffer more than capital, 
in case any disastrous reaction occurs to the manu- 
facturers of the north.” 

THE PROTECTION TO comnueRCcE. The Augusta 
Age, speaking of the reduction which the new tariff 
bill proposes in the articles used in ship building, 
days: This reduction not only operates in favor of 
the ship builder, but affects, favorably also, all who 
are engaged in commerce, navigation, and fishing, 
by reducing the cost of their vessels, and enabling 
them more successfully to compete with foreigners 
engaged in the same pursuiis.” 

The shipping interest is the very last branch of 
fndustry which should complain of a protective ta- 
riff. But for the protection afforded by the discri- 
minating laws to this highly important interest, it 
could not stand a year. Nothing but prohibitory 
Jaws enables it to “compete with foreigners engaged 
in the same pursuit.” Repeal the laws which pro- 
tect our commerce against orien competition, and 
scarcely a bale of goods would be carried in Ame- 
rican built vessels. Ships can be built in Holland 
and in the North of Europe, at two thirds the cost of 
American ships, and can be manned and sailed with 
proportionate cheapness. But they are not suffered, 
and it is proper that they should not be, to engage in 
the coasting trade at all, nor even in the foreign, on 
equal terms with American vessels, except where 
we have reciprocal treaties. We hear no psoposition 
to carry the principle of free trade into our com- 
merce. The manufacturer and the mechanic are to 
be deprived of all protection, yet they must pay for 
the protection of the ship owner fifty per cent. ad- 
ditional freight on the raw material, and the product 
of their industry. This is the equal legislation which 
the democracy proposes! In this account we reckon 
nothing for the expense of the navy, which is chiefly 
required for the protection of our commerce. 

[Providence Journal. 


The New York Express of the 31st ult. says— 
„The tariff, more or less, occupies the atlention of 
all the presses. Wherever the news gocs it sounds a 
death knell in the ear of industry and enterprise.— 
No sadder news, for many a year, has reached many 
branches of labor,—and the outcry, therefore is ge- 


neral.” : 
C TR SBS A RD A EE a RE LE ENTS SEY 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH ON THE TARIFF. 


U. 8. SENATE—SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1846. 


Tho senate having proceeded to the consideration 
of the epecial order, the bill to reduce the duties on 
imports and for other purposes, 

r. WEBSITE A rose and said:—It will be denied by 
none, Mr. President, that this subject is important in 
various aspects. The bill before the senate is one 
which seriously affects for good or for evil the reve- 
nue of the country in time of war. It also affects 
the interests, occupations, and pursuits of a vast 
number of the people of the United States. I may 
add that the great principle on which it is founded 
asa revenue bill—that is to say that hereafier all 
duties of customs shall be levied by an assessment 
ad valorem—is au entirely new principle in this go- 
vernment. I may say too that in respect to the prin- 
cipal practical measures of this bill—its rate of im 
position and its distribution of it upon several artı- 
cles of import are quite new. And I suppose I may 
add, without offence to any gentleman or any party, 
what I think must appear evident to all who will 
examine the bill, that it is not drawn with remark- 
able care, either for the purpose of securing a just 
collection of the revenue upon the principles of the 
bill, or for a just distribution of taxes and assess- 
ments of importations according to the principle of 
the bill in that respect. 

Mr. President, it appears strange—but after all 
we must admit the fact, that the appearance of this 
bil! in the house, with a prospect of its passage, has 
ruck the country suddenly. It bas brought about 
a degree of surprise. The public judgment and the 


i 
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public expectation were not prepared for it. 
not say that there is not enough of previous admo- 
nition or indication. I speak of the fact, and J think 
it must be the conviction of every person who hears 
me, who has observed the development of public sen- 
timent since the appearance of this measure, that the 
country is surprised—greatly surprised at any pro- 
bability that this measure should receive the final 
sanction of congress and the president. Now, sir, 
it seems to me that in this state of things with such 
a measure before us at this advanced season of the 
year, when there is no pressing necessity for imme- 
diate action, that the true policy is to postpone its 
furtber consideration. If this were a measure to 
raise money to carry on a war—if it were a mea- 
sure of taxation-—of contraction of loans—of the issue 
of treasury notes—or a measure which had for its 
object the supply of means of prosecuting the war, 
why then the exigency of the case might be a very 
just motive for proceeding to ils immediate conside- 
ration. But there is no man within the hearing of 
my voice—and 1 am happy that there are some 
within hearing who are not of this chamber—[re- 
ferring to Mr. Secretary Walker, who was present 
occupying the seat of one of the democratic sena- 
tors, I who will say that the treasury will not be as 
competent—the ability of the government as great 
—itsarm as well nerved to prosecute the war in 
which we are engaged three months longer if this 
bill did not pass, as if it did pass. Therefore it seems 
to me to be a case of consideration—and at the close 
of the remarks which I propose to submit to the se- 
nate [ shall move the postponement of the measure 
till the next session of congress. 

As a revenue measure, I have already stated short- 
ly my opinion of it. I think it must deceive the 
hopes of those who expect to derive from it that 
measure of abundant revenue which they contem- 
plate. There can be in my judgment no such ex- 
traordinary increase of importations as the execu 


tive government seems to anticipate. It is not in the 


nature of things. The treasury cannot, in my opinion, 
be supplied at the ratio which has been expected, by 
any possible—I will say possible, augmentation of 
importations. But then, sir, when [ say this, I am 
met by very- extraordinary language. Those who 
are supposed to express the sentiments of the exe- 
cutive on that subject, say that it is a question with 
which congress has nothing to do—nothing at all!— 
That isa question fur which the administration is 
solely responsible! e need give ourselves no trou- 
ble! Here the language of the official orgen of the 
government; 


“The opponents of the administration complain 


thatthe law cannot be fairly administered; and so 


that deficit will be enlarged by frauds. Now, in re- 
ply to this, we urge that there are matters in which 
the opposition may, as we think, very properly leave 
the administsation to look out for its own interests 
and take care of itself. If the government measure 
is about to injure the country—to break up the bu- 
siness of men and throw their affairs into confusion; 
or, if again, the measure proposed by the govern- 
ment is in itself oppressive, or unjust, or unequal, or 
if the country want a tariff for protection, instead 
of a tariff for revenue hen it is very proper for an 
opposition, speaking in behalf of the country, to de- 
monstate such to be the case. But our opposition 
seems to have a most parental and guardian anxiety 
lest the administration, if left to itself, should here- 
after find itself embarrassed by the want of funds.” 

Why, sir,—why, sir, who is it that writes—who is 
it that dictates—who is it (hat sauctions such pre- 
sumption—such arrogance—such folly as ibis? The 
congress of the United States have nothing to do 
with the collection of the revenue and all the inter- 
ests connected with revenue! That is altogether an 
alla ir of the administration! Why congress has ap- 
propriated at this session some fifly or sixty millions 
of dollars for military and naval, and internal, and 
pacific, and other purposes—but it is no affair of 
congress whether the e be competent to 
fulfil these appropriations! e have a public debt 
—we have issued treasury notes; but it is no affair of 
congress whether the public credit shall be sustain- 
ed, its obligations redeemed or these treasury notes 
paid—that’s an affair of the administration! We 
may trust to the administration to take care of all 
that while it takes care of itself! 

Sir, I have great respect—all degree of personal 
respect, and proper official respect for the persons 
composing the administration; but when J um asked, 
shall the great interests connected with the revenue 
of this country—the security of the public faith—the 
means of fulfilling the appropriations of congress— 
the means of m4intaining armies and navies in time 
of war—when Í am asked to balance all these great 
and momentous interests against the responsibility 
of a respectable president and a respectable secre- 
tary of the treasury, J pause—I forbear from that 
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degree of confidence and homage. As a member of 
congress —constituting a very humble part of the le- 
gislative power, but entrusted constitutionally as a 
ie ari with the duty of levying taxes to pay the 
public debt, maintain the army and a and to pro- 
vide for the general defence, I must be permitted 
not to defer my conscientious discharge of that duty 
to the personal and political responsibility of one or 
all of the members of the administration however 
respectable. 


Sir, I have said that in my judgment there can be 
no such augmented income from importations as is 
relied upon. I will not-go into this subject at large. 
It has been discussed satisfactorily—ably—I will say, 
admirably by gentlemen on this floor who have pre- 
ceded me. I refer particularly to the incomparable 
speech of my friend, the member of the senate from 
the state of Maine, (Mr. Evans). Since my atten- 
tion has been called to it, and since he has reminded 
us that the period of his service within these walls 
is about to expire, I take this occasion, even in this 
senate, and in his own presence to say, that his re- 
tirement will bea serious loss to-thie government 
and this country. He has been some sixteen or. 
eighteen years in the public service. He had de- 
voted himself especially to studying and understand - 
ing the revenue and the fioances of the country, and 
he understands the subject as well as any gentleman 
connected with the government, since the days of 
Crawford and Gallatin. Nay, as well as either of 
these gentlemen ever understood it. I hope he may 
yet be—I am glad to know thathe will be with us one 
session more, that we may have the benefit of his ad- 
vice and assistance in that financial crisis,which in m 
judgment is sure to arise if this war continues and this 
bill pass. And I ean only say, that retire when he 
will, he will carry with him the good wishes of ere- 
ry member of this body—the general e.teem and re- 
gard of the country—and (placing bis hand upon his 
heart and bowing to Mr. Evans) the cordial attach- 
ment of his friends, political and personal. 

But those who argue in favor of an augmentation 
to this extent from increase of exportations seem to 
forget—to forget altogether—what is as common a 
truth as any other truth, that there can be such a 
thing as over production. It has happened many 
times within my sbort experience ip publie life.—, 
There may be produced in England and in this coun- 
try more manufactured articles than both countries 
together with all that they can sell to the rest of the 
world can consume, and that creates what is com- 
monly called a “glut” in the market. That there is 
an indefinite power of consumption, is assumed by 
all those who think that an indefinite extent of im- 
portation may be expected. The hon. member from 
Maine stated with great truth and propriety thatthe 
augmentation of imports, drawing after it or sup- 
posing to draw after it an augmentation of exports, 
went upon the ground of an augmented consumption 
on both sides. Well, be it forever remembered that 
there is a limit to the power of consumption both on 
one side and the other. That has bappened fre- 
quently. It may happen again. There may be an 
excess of production, and therefore it is that I hold 
it to be exceedingly uncertain, and fallacious to rely 
for revenue in time of war upon a matter so theo-, 
retical as that we shall have a vast augmention of 
importations, with capacity to pay for them and a 
desire to consume them. I think that if such an im- 
portation should take place, which 1 do not expect 
and cannot anticipate, we could not pay for it. Sir, 
what are our means for paying for the importation 
of foreign manufactured articles, in this country? 
They aretwo. They are out exports, in the first 
place, and they are the earnings of freight—of na- 
vigation—the freight earned, in the second place.— 
For carrying out our exportations we earn a freight. 
For bringing foreign commodities home we earn a 
freight. Our ability therefore to discharge foreign 
debt incurred by importations consists in the extent 
of our exports and our earnings of freight. If any 
thing beyond that, it must be the drain of tho com- 
mon currency of the world, specie, to the extent that 
we possess it. I take that to be the truth. . Well, 
now I will say two or three things upon this matter 
‘of expected importations, although 1 do not intend 
to go at any length into that subject. I beg the at - 
tention of the bon. member at the head of the com- 
mittee on finance, and all others, to this considera- 
tion, which I hope has been well weighed. Has it 
been considered, or has it noi what will be the loss 
of revenue for the ensuing quarter if this bill pass, 
by debenture and re-exportation? There isin the 
country a vast quantity of merchandizo imported at 
high duties. Alter the first day of Deccmber next, 
if this bill passes, all that will come in ata greatly 
reduced duly. It is now all liable to re-exportation 
and debenture. Take the cases of brandies—and 
there are many others ina memorandum furnished 
to me by a very respectable source in New York 
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quite friendly to the government, and wishing it all 
success—they now pay one dollar a gallon, and have 
been purchased at 50 cents per gallon. There is 
then fifty cents to be made on every gallon of bandy 
in the United States, if it can be carried out of the 
country now, and brought in on the first of Decem- 
ber next. Is there not? Sir, it will all go to Cuba. 
So of carpets and many other articles. 

Well, sir, since this particular subject is mention- 
ed, I will beg to ask, whether the amount of losses 
on these articles has been duly considered? I know 
that there has been a general estimate of the trea- 
sury, as to what will be the amount of revenue un- 
der this bill, and under deduttions from the probable 
amount of the bill of °42, but since this subject of 
the brandies has occurred to me, J would suggest 
what has been stated from the very highest mercan- 
tile authority, altogether favorable, as I have said, 
to the government, whether it has been known, and 
is now known that on brandies and on spices, pimen- 
to, and things of that sort, a loss of three millions a 

ear will occur under this tariff. Here is the calcu- 

tion, from what may be called good authority.— 
But J am not going, as I said, under that branch of 
the case. I say that we have no means of paying 
for this expected excess of importation, except by 
exports and freight. Now, how are we to increase 
our exports? Not in manufactured goods, which 
now constitute a considerable part of our exporta- 
lions, because this bill is an axe Jaid to the root of 
that productive tree. It strikes down at once, the 
main interest which sustains these exportations. Jt 
is not, therefore, from manufactured goods that we 
can expect this increase. Well, then, from what 
can we expect i? Why we have some national ar- 
ticles to export—cotton—tobacco. Now does any 
body suppose that twenty, thirty, or forty millions of 
augmented exportation of colton can possibly take 
place? Allow me to put the question to those con- 
cered in this case—those practically concerned in 
this great interest. As the product of cotton in- 
creases, the tendency in price is downwards—non 
sequitur—that if we produce so many more millions, 
just in that extent does our means of importation 
increase. The question is, whether there is any rea. 
sonable expectation upon the face of the earth, that 
we shall so increase our éxports of cotton as that 
the value of the cotton exported shall amount to 
twenty, thirty, or forty millions of dollars additional? 
Does any man believe it? 


We are falling in, as is supposed, to a conformity 
with the proposition offered in the English parlia- 
ment in the repeal of the corn Jaws. e are great- 
Jy to increase our exportation of wheat and Indian 
corn. On that point it will be more convenient for 
me to speak in another part of my remarks. But 
now as to freight; which, as I have said, constitutes 

one of our means of paying foreign importations; 
what chance ie there for them? Why, the effect of 
this bill is to diminish freights and to affect the na- 
vigating interests of the Unitod States more serious - 
ly—most deeply, and therefore it is that all the ship - 
owners of the Uniled States without an exception 
so far as we hear from them, remonstrate against 
this bill. It is said to be in favor of free trade 
against monopoly. Every man connected with trade 
is against it; and this leads me to ask, and J ask with 
earnestness and hope to receive an answer, —at 
whose request, at whose recommendation—-for the 
promotion of what interest is this measure introduc- 
ed? Is it for the importing merchants? They all 
reject it to a man. ls it for the owners of the navi. 
gation of the eA They remonstrate against 11 
toa man. The whole internal industry of the coun- 
try opposes it. The shipping interest opposes it.— 
The importing interest opposes it. Who is it that 
calls for it or proposes it? Who asks for i? Who? 
Has there been one petition presented for it from any 
quarter of the country? Hasa single individual in 
the United States come up here and told you that 
his interest would be protected and promoted and 
advanced by the passage of a measure like this? Sir, 
there is an imperative unity of the public voice the 
other way—altogether the other way. And when 
we are told that the public requires this and that the 
people require it, we are to understand by the public 
certain political men who have adopted the shib- 
boleth of party for the public—certain persons who 
have symbols and ensigns and party flags for the peo- 
ple, and that's all. I avor sir, that is all. I call upon 
any man who is within these walls to stand up and 
tell me what public interest what portion of men 
in business—who amongt all who earn their living 
on the sea or on the land, in the field of agriculture 
or in the workshop of the artizan—who amongst 
them all comes up here and asks lor such a measure 
as this? Not a man. If there are persons out-dvors 
in favor of this bill, why then, sir, I can only say, 
silence is contagious aud its friends out-doors are as 
mute as its friends iu- doors. 
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It does appear to me then that we are to make this 
great change in our whole system of revenue, we 
are to bring this great change over all the depart- 
ments of private life to produce this effect on all 
the industral classes of the community, ona mere 
theory—a theory that suggests that all the interests 
of the country are severely taxed to maintain the 
manufacturers. Now, sir, the purpose which I have 
in view will not allow me so far to wander from the 
course of may remarks as to enter into that, yet I 
must say that the notions which prevail in the trea- 
sury department and in the executive government 
on that subject appear to me to be almost insane.— 
We were told at the early part of the session, that 
the taxed portion of the community paid fifty mil- 
lins to the manufacturers;—it has now got up to 
ninety-four millions! Mr. President, if respectable 
and intelligent men of patriotic purposes, good in- 
tentions and great respectability in many walks of 
life, private and public, ever were seen with a mo- 
nomania, that disease has taken foot-hold of those 
who come to us with such statements and sentiments 
as these? How else account for a zeal for qver-im- 
portation—which looks for a paradise on earth if we 
can only be surrounded with British manufactures 
without stint and without bound! I will not go into 
that part of the case. But all I do say, there is no 
public demand or public desire manifested for this bill. 
Then, since it isnot called for by any exigency int ne 
govern ment—for nobody will deny tha t the govern- 
ment will go on quite as well without it if not beiter 
without it—since it is not called for by any demand of 
of the people, can we justify ourselves by one sin- 
gle fact in making all this change in the revenue of 
the country, and the business of the country, that 
this bill evidently must introduce? 

Now, sir, I propose te cousider this bill as a mea- 
sure for collecting all duties received at the customs 
ad valorem. 

Secondly, to consider its effects on certain inter- 
ests heretofore supposed to be protected by former 
laws. 


Thirdly, I propose to consider the effect of the 
measure upon the navigation and commercial inter 
ests of the country—a topic of very deep interest 
which has not as yet been fully disposed of in this 
discussion. 


Fourthly, 1 propose to consider the effect of the 
measure on the great industral employments and la- 
bor of the people. 


I must be permitted to say with great respect for 
gentlemen on the other side for whom I entertain 
great personal respect—that 1 enter upon this dis- 
cussion under some disadvantages. We do nothear 
from the other side. We hoar no defence of this 
bill. An honorable member from South Carolina 
(Mr. McDuffie) said that “the bill vindicates itself.” 
That is so far true as this—if it did not vindicate 
itself it is not vindicated at all. Nobody here stands 
sponsor for it. Nobody here answers the objections 
which are suggested. 1 see on the opposite side, sir, 
gentlemen of the highest character in this country 
and of the longest experience in this governmenl(— 
gentlemen who have debated questions great and 
small for thirty years—gentlemen properly consider- 
ed as being amongst those from whom selection is 
to be made for the highest office in the gift of the 
people, and vet on this question—as important I will 
undertake to say as any which has been discussed 
in congress from the formation of the constitution 
—we hear from those gentlemen not a word! They 
hear us patiently. They appear to be attentive and 
thoughtful. They have “charactered” in their me- 
mory at least one of the precepts of Polonius—''Give 
thy thoughts no tongue!“ [Laughter.] They “give 
their thoughts no tongue.“ I trust they will remem- 
ber the next—'‘Nor any unproportioned thought his 
act.” [Renewed laughter.) They are obedient to 
an old adage— Be checked for silence but never 
taxed for speech.“ They don't mean to to be taxed 
for spcech, whatever else they mean to be taxed for! 
{[Laughter. ] 


Now it is not for me to put it to those gentlemen 
—it is a consideration which if it arise at all must 
arise in their own bosom. Whether they can stand 
and stake their reputation on this measure endorsed 
as it is by them? I may not put this question—I may 
not follow out the suggestion—I will not follow out 
the guggestion made from the bosom of themselves 
and their own party. But I may well ask this—we 
are but in the contemplation of the constitution 
holding common council—we come hithcr to confer, 
to exchange ideas, to be advised if we may by an 
interchange of sentiment—if our friends on the 
other side of the chamber will not adopt our reasons 
or offer us theirs—but if they see grounds upon 
which they can vote for this bill with propriety and 
safety why will they not stale those grounds to us?— 
If to all that is urged against the measure on this 


duty upon this invoice. 
The foreign manufacturer, in his invoice, reduces 
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side, answers arise spontaneous in their breasts, why 
not give them audible expression? We state our 
reasons—we ask for theirs—we get noreply. We 
say, having offered our own sentiments— 


Si quid novisti, rectius istis 
Candidus imperte; si non 
His utere mecum. 


They wont impart their clear n of this 
bill. The superior light that illuminates ther breasts 
and enables them to see that this bill is safe for the 
country and proper for the occasion, sheds no ra 
upon us. They are as silent as they will be fifty. 
years hence. 


[AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC DUTIES.] 


Mr. President, I now proceed to that branch of 
the subject to which 1 proposed first to call the at- 
tention of the senate. The proposition of this bill 
is to collect all dutics and customs by a universal ad 
valorem assessment—not an equal assessment, but a- 
system of ad ralorem duties entirely. Now that has 
not been the practice of the government at 
any time since its organization. Jo every adminis- | 
tration from that of Washington, down as far as I 
have known, a contrary system has always prevail- 
ed. And the desire of those who have formed and 
administered the Jaws in this respect has been to 
carry the principles of specific dutics as far and as 
fast as circumstances allowed. That J take to be 
the poney of the government from the first and ıt 
has been the sentiment of all concerned with the 
government so faras I know. J ought perhaps to 
make an apology or an exception in the case of Mr. 
Clay. l said here the other day, that I had never 
heard a public man advocate a system of ad valorem 
duties. The newspapers say—perhaps very correct- 
ly—that I was mistaken—that Mr. Clay had made 
remarks favorable to that system inthe year 1842. [ 
was notin the senate then and I did not know that such. 
sentiments were expressed by him; and if they are 
correctly re ported J am very sorry that such senti- 
ments were expressed by him. 


Mr. Critlenden here said—will the senator pardon 
me while I interrupt him for a moment, in order la 
offer an explanation. Mr. Clay's remarks had re- 
ference solely to home valuation. 


Mr. Webster procceded— Abl that explains the 
whole matter. Well, it 1s a great relief to my mind. 
l am very much obliged to the honorable senator.— 
Mr. Clay’s proposition then was—"if you will bring 
the article here and value it here independent of the 
foreign invoice, why then I will take. that system of 
valuation.” Well that and this are wide as the poles 
apart. The qualification of the principle makes it 
sensible, perhaps safe. A home valuation by judges 
of our own appointment here, is one thing, but a va- 
luation founded on foreign invoices and the allega- 
tions of foreign costs and foreign oaths is another 
and quite a different thing. I am glad to find, there- 
fore, that Mr. Clay’s authority stands exactly where 
it should stand on such a question at this, in strict 
conformity with his knowledge, his experience, and 
his character. 


Well, in the samo year, 1842, the present secreta- 
ry of state, in the strongest language, went on to 


reason upon the entire necessity, the absolute neces- 
sity of carrying the principle of specification in 
laying duties as far as possidle. Standing here in 
this place, Mr. Buchanan said“ I am not only op- 


posed to any uniform scale of ad valorem duties, but 
to any and all except in cases where from the na- 
ture of the article imported it is not possible to lay 
any but an ad valorem duty.” Hear what the honor- 


able gentleman declared on that occasion: 


“J am (said Mr. B.) not only opposed to any uni- 
form scale of ad volorem, but to any and all ad valo- 
rem duties whatever, except, where from the nature 


of the article imported it is not possible to subject 


it to a specific duty. Our own severe experience 
has taught us a lesson on this subject which we ought 
not soon to forget. I cannot refrain from adverting 
to some of my reasons for this opinion. 

“Our ad valorem system has produced great frauds 
upon the revenue, whilst it has driven the regular 
American merchant from the business of importing, 
and placed it almost exclusively in the hands of the 
agents of British manufacturers. The American 
importer produces his invoice to the collector, con- 
taining the actual price at which the imports were 
collected abroad; and he poys the fair and regular 
Not so the British agent. — 


the price of the articles which he intends to import 
jnto our country to the lowest possible standard 
which he thinks will enable them to pass through the 


custom house without being seized for fraud; and the 


business has been hitherto managed with so much 
ingenuity as generally to escape detection. The 


consequence is, that the British agent passes the 
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goods of his oe through the custom house on 


the payment of a much lower duly than the fair 
American merchant is compelled to pay. In this 
manner he is undersold in the market by the foreign- 
er, and thus is driven from the competition, whilst 
the public revenue is fraudulently reduced. 

„Again: ad valorem duties deprive the American 
manufacturer of nearly all the benefits of inciden- 
tal protection where it is most required. When the 
business of the country is depressed, as it is at pre- 
sent; and when the price of foreign articles sinks to 
far less than their cost, your duty sinks in the same 
proportion, and you are also deprived of revenue at 
the time when it is most needed. 

“Our own experience, therefore, ought to have 
convinced us that, whenever it is possible, from the 
the nature of the article, we ought to substitute spe- 
cific forad valorem duties. These continue to be 
the same upon the same articles, notwithstanding the 
copstant fluctuations in prices, They afford a steady 
revenue to the country, and an equally steady inci- 
dental protection. hen commodities are usually 
sold by weight or by measure, you may always sub- 
„ to a specific duty; and this ought al ways to 

one. 

„Let us, then, abandon the idea of a uniform ho- 
rizontal scale of ad valorem duties; and whether the 
duties be high or low, let us return to the ancient 
practice of the government. Let us adopt wise dis- 
criminations; and, wheoever this can be done, im- 
pose specific duties.” 

Well, sir, now let me say that it is proper for us 
in my judgment, before we go on this new and un- 
tried system, to require the opinions of practiced and 
experienced men who have gone before us. On 
February 28, 1817, the house of representatives on 
motion of Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, came to this 


resolution: 

February 28th, 1817. 

On motion of Mr. lngham— 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be 
directed to report to congress, at the next session, 
such measures as may be necessary for the more ef- 
fectual execution of the laws for the collection of 
aC duties on imported goods, wares, and merchan- 

Ze. 

In answer to this Mr. Crawford after having re- 
commended various new provisions for the preven- 
tion of fraud, sald: 

„Whatever may be the reliance which ought to 
be placed in the efficacy of the foregoing provisions, 
it ıs certainly prudent to diminish, as far as practi- 
cable, the list of articles paying ad valorem duties. 

“The: best examination which circumstances have 

rmitted, has resulted in the conviction that the 
ollowing list of articles, now paying ad valorem 
duties, may be subjected to specific duties.” 

Then follows the list amounting to seventy-one in 
all. (See State Papers, Finances, vol. 3, p. 236.)— 
Well, then, in answer to the call of the house as to 
what measures ought to be adopted by congress for 
the greater security of the public revenue, Mr. Craw- 
ford in a series of suggestions amounting I think to 
twenty-two, adds “‘after all, the true course is io go 
as far as possible on the line of specific duties.” 

At the next session of congress having received that 
intimation of Mr. Crawford’s opinion, Mr. logham 
moved another resolution, as follows: 

. April 20th, 1818. 
On motion by Me. Ingham— 
Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury be 

direcied to report lo congress al their next seasion, 
what further improvement it may be practicable to 
make in the tarilf of duties on ee goods, wares, 
and merchandize, by charging specific duties upon 
articles which are now charged with duties ad valo- 
rem. 


Treasury Department, Feb. 8th, 1819. 

Sin: In obedience to a resolution of the house of 
representatives, of the 20th of April, 1818, directing 
the secretary of the treasury ‘‘to report to congress 
at its next session what further improvement it may 
be practicable to make in the tariff duties upon im- 
ported goods, wares, and merchandize, by charging 
specific duties ad valorem,” I have the honor to sub- 
mit the enclosed list of articles, exhibiting the ori- 
ginal cost, the freight, insurance, and commissions, 
where it has been practicable; the present ad valo- 
rem duty reduced to a specific form; and the specific 
duty Which it is conceived may be imposed upon 
them, respectively, consistent with the public into- 
rest. 

It is probable that this list may be considerably 
extended, should the subject receive no final dispo- 
sition during the present session. I have the honor 
to be your most obedient servant, 

WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
The hon. the speaker of the house of representatives. 

These articles amount to 155 in number. [See 

state papers, finances, vol. 3, p. 415, 16, &c.] 


Following the suggestion in Mr. Crawford's letter 
that there might be a propriety in increasing the list 
of specific duties, this resolution of the house calls 
for further information and expression of opinion on 
the subject. And here is the ciroular which in con- 
sequence of that, Mr. Crawford addressed to the col- 
lectors: 


(cIRCULAR.) l 
Treasury Department, 25th May, 1818. 

Sin: As the revenue of the United States is now 
exclusively derived from imports and tonnage, and 
from the sale of the public lands, It is extremely im- 
portant to render both systems as perfect as the nature 
of human institutions will permit. 

The certainty with which speciric duties are col- 
lected, give them a decided advantage over duties laid 
upon the vaLue of the article. It is probable that 
the most important change which can be made in the 
system will be the substitution of specie for ad valo- 
rem duties upon all articles susceptible of that 
change. 

Sensible of the importance of this change, the house 
of representatives, at the close of the last session, 
adopted a resolution directing the secretary of the 
treasury “to report, &c. 

In complying with this resolution, I must avail 
myself of the experience which you have acquired 
in the discharge of your official duties. 

To place this department, as well as the house of 
representatives, in a situation fo judge of the propriety 
of making the change upon such articles as you may 
suppose to be susceptible of it, I will thank you to pre- 
sent them in the form of the statement annexed [not 
preserved ]to this communication,showing the original 
costof the article, the expense of freight, commis- 
sions and insurance, the rate of ad valorem duty now 
paid, and its amount in the form of a specific duty, 
and the spectfic duty proposed to be laid upon it. 

lam, &c., &e. : 
(Signed) WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

P. S. Is it practicable to subject cloths of wool, 
cotton, or flax, &c., &c., to specific duties, by com- 
bining the number of threads in a given extent, with 
the weight of the cloth? It is asserted by some of 
the English manufacturers to be entirely practicable 
by the aid of magnifying glasses constructed for that 
objesi: 

(CIRCULAR.) 
Treasury Department, Nov. 11th, 1817. 

Sir: The house of representatives having by re- 
solution required the secretary of the treasury to re- 
fer to congress, at the next session, such measures 
as may be necessary for the more effectual execu- 
tion of the laws for the collection of the duties on 
goods, wares, and merchandize, 1 have to request 
that you will inform me whether, in the discharge 
of your official! duties, any important defects have 
been detected in the existing provisions. 

As it is only by experience that any system of re- 
venue can be brought to approximate toa state of 
perfection, it is important to collect into a general 
mass the practical experience of the intelligent of- 
ficers employed in superintending the immediate ex- 
ecution of the system. 

You will therefore have the goodness, in pointing 
out existing defects, to present to the department the 
provisons best calculated in your opinion, to effect 
the object contemplated by the national legisla- 
ture. 

An early attention to this subject is requested. 

i am, respectfully, &c. 
(Signed) WM. H. CRAWFORD, &c. 

Now, sir, what is the great fact that makes ad va- 
lorem duties unsafe as a general principle of finance? 
J must confess my utter consternation the other day 
when I heard the hon. chairman of the committee of 
finance (Mr. Lewis) say that he did not belicve that 
a case of fraudulent under-valuation had ever been 
made oul. Why it is the notoriety of a thousand 
such cases occurring every where—in this government 
and in all governments where the system of ad va- 
lorem duties prevails and the value is fixed upon the 
invoices or the proof from abroad—it is the notorie- 
ty of a thousand such cases of fraud that led to the 
adoption of this general rule, sanctified even into a 
principle, as I have mentioned. My honorable friend 
from Maine, (Mr. Evans) must have satisfied the 
hon. chairman and the senate, as well as every body 
else, of that fact, because he enumerated instances, 
and hundreds in which goods were seized and for. 
feited for under. valuation. I know no limit to that 
list of cases—but now, sir, since this subject has 
been up and since gentlemen have heard the decla- 
claration of the honorable chairman, my desk has 
been laboring under the weight of cases and facts 
communicated from various portions of the com- 
mercial community. I will state only a few out of 
hundreds. Here is one, und here is the proof: 

A merchant orders goods to be shipped from 
France and entered at New Orleans for western trade 
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with the understanding that he is to have them 
= N foreign cost, with the duties and charges 
a i 


A shipment was made and 
forwarded to the purchaser 
amounting to 6,829:93 francs? 


At the same time the invoice for- 
warded with the goods to New 
Orleans was §,258:00 francs. 


1,571:93 francs. 


Difference 

The goods were valued therefore in the entry at 
6316.94 less than they were to the purchaser—and 
the purchaser was actually charged for the duty on 
this $316.94 as paid to the government, amounting 
to $95.10. Both the goveroment and the purchaser 
were therefore cheated out of that sum. 

This transaction occurred in the spring of 1846, 
and I zend you a copy of the correspondence in 
which these facts are stated, and not denied, but the 
French house attempts a round-a- bout justification 
for putting the foreign cast to the purchasers, at a 
greater amount than the entry invoice. J.D 


This transactiton occurred this very year [Mr. 
W. recited several similar cases, and read the fol- 
lowing Jetter:]— 


Boston, July 17th, 1846. 

Dear zin: I am informed that a respectable house 
in this city received an invoice of European goods 
from a foreign house, the amount of which was about 
$2,000, and that after entering the invoice valuing 
the same | saver at about 68, 000, with a letter stating 
that the first invoice was to levy duties by, and the 
second was to sell by. 


The consignee here, who is also an importer, not 
being willing to be a party to the fraud, deposited 
both invoices at the custom house, where they were 
yesterday. i 


l have no doubt of the authority from which I re- 
ceived this information, but I do not wish to be quo- 
ted for it. 

i have thought that you might be pleased to know’ 
this fact, as the fraud is so great, and the perpetrator 
17 the reach of any penal statutes of this coun- 

ry. i 
Your most ob't servant, 

Hon. D. Wesster, Washington. 

P. S.—i hear that Mr. Lamson is the consignee. 


Troy, July 14, 1846. 

Le Grawp Cannon, eaq.—Sin: Agteeably to your 
wish, I avail myself of this opportunity to give you 
the benefit of my experience in mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing business—hoping it may tend to an im- 
provement of the bill, now pending in the senate, for 
the collection of duties. i hope members of con- 
gress will have the same views of the probable re- 
sults which | anticipate; which are, that the system 
of ad valorem duties does give the foreign importer 
and manufacturer a very undue advantage over the 
American importer. This will be apparent from 
my own experience, which I give you aonexed.— 
My brother and myself were brought up in the town 
of Manchester, and well acquainted with the manu- 
facturers and manufacturing. At the age of twenty 
years, it appeared very evident to me, that we could 
finish goods and import goods into New York about 
ten per cent. lower than the Amegican merchant; 
and with this conviction 1 agreed to came out to 
New York and dispose of the goods, and leave my 
brother to finish and forward the goods. 

The result was equal to our expectations. We 
imported our goods ten per cent. cheaper than our 
competitors, and by the ad valorem duties we paid 
nearly five per cent. less duties; so that, in twenty 
two years we made nearly a million of dollars, whilst 
nearly all the American merchants failed. Now 1 
reason, what has been will be; and should the pre- 
sent tariff bill pass, it will give the foreign manufac- 
turer a decided advantage, and tend to reduce the 
rate of duties lower than is anticipated. And I can- 
not avoid expressing my decided opinion in favor of 
specific duties, as then the foreign manufacturer 
would pay the same duties as the American impor- 
ler. 

(Signed,) BENJ. MARSHALL. 

Well, now, Mr. W. proceeded to say, does any- 
body gainsay this® Js there a merchant, foreign or 
American, in the United States who undertakes to ex. 
press any contrariety of opinion? Is there a man high 
or low who denies iv I know of none—I hare heard 
of none. Sir, it has been the experience of this 
government always that the ad valorem system is 
open to innumerable frauds. What is the case with 
England? Has she rushed madly into the principle 
of free trade done to ad valorem duties? Not at all 
not at all. Sir, on the contrary, on every occasion 
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of revision of the tariff of England, a constant ef- 
fort has been made, and progress made in every case 
to augment the number of specific duties and reduce 
the ad valorem duties. A gentleman in the other 
house (Mr. Seaman) has taken pains, which [ have 
taken also, though I believe not quite so thoroughly 
as he—to go through the items of the British tariff 
and see what proportion of articles in that tariff are 
ad valorem j what are specific. Now, sir, the re- 
sult of that examination shows that at this day in this 
British tariff, out of 600 articles 500 are specific.— 
Everything that from its nature could be made spe- 
cific is made specific—nothing is placed in the list of 
ad valorem duties but such as seem to be incapable of 
assessment in any other form. Well, sir, how do we 
stand then? We have the experience of our own 
vernment—we have the judgment of those most 
istinguished in the administration of our affairs— 
we bave the productions of proof, hundreds and pun- 
dreds of instances, of the danger of the ad valorem 
mode of assessing duties. What is arrayed against 
i? Every importer in the United States, without ex- 
ception, is against it. Sir, the administration has 
not a mercantile friend from here to Penobscot, that 
will come forward and give his opinion in favor of 
this system. I undertake to say there is not one. 
There may be members from the little congress to 
which the honorable member from Connecticut [Mr. 
Niles} referred, subordinate officers about the cus- 
tom house, influenced by, I know not what consider- 
ations, who may be found ready to sustain such a 
system. That I do not deny. But I say that no re- 
spectable importing merchatt can bo found between 
Penobscot and Richmond, who will give his opinion 
in favor of it, if he is an honest man, and gets his 
. living by importation himself. Well, then, how are 
we to decide? Against the authority of our own ex- 
perience? Against the authority of these thousands 
of substantiated facts? Against these cases now 
blushing with recent fraud? Against the example 
not only of the British government, bul against that 
of all the continental governments for the Zollver- 
ein, carrying their specific duties much farther?— 
Against all this, what have we—what have we?— 
Why we have the recommendation of the president 
of the United States and the secretary of the treasu- 
ry—high respectable persons—respectable in private 
life—respectable, and I may say eminent in many 
walks of public life—but J must add neither of them 
trained in the knowledge of commerce—neither of 
them having had habits of intercourse with practical 
men of the cities. And yet here in the first year of 
their administration—fresh to the duties thrown 
upon them, they come out with a recommendation 
of a change of system—they propose a new system 
adverse to all our own experience—hostile to every- 
thing that we have ever learned—uifferent from 
the experience of every other country on the face of 
the earth—and which stand on the responsibility of 
their own individual opinions! I do not think that 
this is a fair balance of authority, and since nobody 
here will defend it, it is fair enough for me to say, 
with entire respect to the head of the government, 
and the department of the treasury, that the balance 
of the authority is a good deal the other way. 

But now, Mr. President, I come to a part of this 
act, to which I would be excecdingly glad to call the 
attention—the serious attention of gentlemen of both 
sides of the chamber. The eighth and ninth sections 
of this bill appear to me to be so extraordinary and 
so objectionable, that I cannot persuade myself that 
any gentleman who will take the trouble of reading 
them and studying them, will hazard the revenue of 
the country upon such a bill as this. In the first 

lace, allow me to read the ninth section of the bill. 
Let me premise or repeat that the great danger in 
the practical operation of the ad valorem system ari- 
. ses from the great probability of under-valuation, 
fraudulent or otherwise in the foreign market. The 
thing to be guarded against therefore wherever the 
ad valorem system of duty prevails is fraudulent or 
accidental under-valuation, and therefore the law 
now in operatien provides specific and adequate pe- 
nalties in such cases. If there be any under—valuation 
now there isa penally—there is redress. But if l 
understand aright the legal effect—and to that | wish 
call the attention of the legal minds of the senate—of 
this bill, it will be to remove all penalties whatsoever 
from fraudulent under—valuation. There will not 
be the smallest penalty on earth or the least check 
to any amount of under-valuation that any body 
may choose to make. Here is the 9th section of the 
bill— 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That if, upon 
the examination of any parcel, package, or quantity 
of goods, of which entry has been made, the apprais- 
ers of the United States shall be of opinion that the 
saine is under-valued by the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent, with the intention of defrauding 
the revenue of the United States, it shall be lawful 


for the collector within whose district the same may 
be entered, the sanction of the secretary of the trea- 
sury first being oblained, if, in his opinion, the same 
shall be advisable, to take such goods for the use of 
the United States. And such collector shall cause 
such goods to be sold at public auction, within twen- 
ty days from the time of taking the same, in the man- 
ner prescribed by law for the sale of unclaimed 
goods; and the proceeds of such sale shall be placed 
forthwith in the treasury of the United States; and 
such collector is hereby authorized to pay out of the 
accruing revenue to the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent of the goods taken, the value thereof as de- 
clared in the entry, and five per centum upon such 
amount in addition thereto; and the said collector 
shall render to tho secretary of the treasury, with 
his accounts of the customs, a statement, showing 
the amount of moncys so paid, the amount of duties 
chargeable on the goods so taken, and the amount of 
5 paid into the treasury; and this section shall 
e in force until the first Jaly, eighteen hundred and 
forty eight, unless otherwise directed by congress. 


Well now there never was such a provision as that 
before on the face of the earth! I pray gentlemen 
to look to it. Here is a man who comes with a 
fraudulent invoice—it is proved to be fraudulent— 
the present law punishes him—but what does this 
law? It says the collector may take the goods, sell 
them, put the proceeds into the treasury, but pay 
him the cost and five per cent. over! likely he may 
come to sell his goods to the treasury of the United 
States and make his five per cent. profit! Now J 
am guilty of no misrepresentation. Here are the 
written words. It is exactly that. He comes and 
the collector charges him with a fraudulent invoice. 
“Very well,” he says, “if you say so take the goods 
and give me what I allege they cost, with the fi ve 
per cent. profit. Make the most of it!” (Laugh- 
ter.) Whether he makes a good importation or a 
bad one the law very kindly provides him a good 
way to get rid of his goods. There is not a particle 
of penalty—not a particle of inconvenience. It's 
rather considerate kindness. It cannot be a good 
speculation. As Dogberry says—'‘ Why, what's the 
use if a man may not stand up for a friend, when no 
body else will stand up for him.“ (Laughter.)— 
You observe that in the lith section “all acts and 
parts of acts repugnant to the provisions of this act” 
are mabe void. Well here I pray gentlemen's con- 
sideration again. Here is exactly the provisions 
that covers the whole case of the exercise of custom 
house power when there u a fraudulent invoice, of 
course it repeals all former Jaws. That’s a univer- 
sal proposition. It covers all previous laws and an- 
nuls them, taking their place. The two proceedings 
cannot go together. Nor can I persuade myself that 

entlemen who have any regard for the revenue— 
or the integrity of the revenue and for the success 
of the laws regulating duties will consent to favor 
this law with such a provision as that? 

Mr. Cameron here rose and was understood to say 
that he really could hardly suppose that such a 
blunder had been committed in passing the bill.— 
He wished to hear the section again. 

Mr. Webster —I will read it again “with discretion 
and due emphasis.” [A laugh.}] Well, now, (con- 
tinued Mr. W. after reading the section, ) the fraud- 
ulent importer may himself purchase the goods at 
auction. Ile can buy them at fifty cents and make 
the government pay him the full amount! And thus 
he evades the duty altogether. He gets his goods in 
(ree and has a certainty of being paid all that he 
rates them at and five per cent besides! There is not 
the slightest security. Now, sir, our predecessors 
did not leave the matter in that state. Tne proviso 
in the 17th section of the act of 42 and the 19th sec- 
tion of the same act are the provisions under existing 
laws for the prenention and punishment of under- 
valuation. The proviso at the end of the !7th sec 
tion and the 19th section are as follows:—[Mr. W. 
read the sectious.] It is thus scen that an adequate 
penalty is enforced under existing laws. 

The eighth section of the bill is still more remark. 
able. I do not mean to say that there is any purpose 
in the treasury department or any office of the gov. 
ernment to give facilities to fraudulent importations. 
They are not capable of that, and I will carry my 
charity so far in this case—because the case does 
not require any want of charily—that if any agency 
about the custom house has recommended this sec- 
lion, it was not done from any design of defraudinz 
the customs; yet I say that this eighth section is ol 
all the contrivances that common men could suggest 
—exuctly that which best suits the convenience of a 
frauduleat importer. Now sce what it i:: 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, ‘hat it shall 
be lawful for the owner, consignee, or agent of im- 
ports which have been actually purchased, on entry 
of the same, to make suck addition in the entry to 
the cost or value given in the invoice, as in his opin- 


ion may raise the same to the trus market value of 
such imports in the principal markets of the country 
whence the importation shall have been made, or in 
which the goods imported shall have been originally 
manufactured or produced, as the case may be; and 
to add thereto all costs and charges which, under 
existing laws, would form part of the true value at 
the port where the same may be entered, upon 
which the duties should be assessed. And it shall be 
the duty of the collector within whose district the 
some may be imported or entered to cause the dutie- 
ble value of such imports to be appraised, estimated, 
and ascertained in accordance with the provisions of 
existing laws; aud if the appraised value thereof 
shall exceed by ten per centum or more the value so 
declared on the entry, then, in addition to the duties 
imposed by law on the same, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid a duty ol twenty per centum ad 
valorem on such appraised value: Provided, never- 
theless, That under no circumstances shall the duty · 
be assessed upon an amount less than the in voice 
value, any law of congress to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Now suffer me to analyze the provisions of this 
section. This section calls for no invoice whatever. 
The entry may be made and it reqaires no oath. It 
is—it shall be lawful for the owner, &o. 

He produces no invoice therefor. But under ex- 
isting laws he must swear that the invoice produced 
is that under which the goods were purchased, and 
that it is the true invoice, and that he bas no other. 
But under this bill he may have any invoice sent 
him, such as he has directed by the steamer of the 
preceding week. He may direct his correspondent 
abroad Send out such an invoice of such goods at 
such a price.“ Well, with that he goes to the cus- 
tom house. He is not called on to swear, but to 
make out his case. He is a very honest man, and 
he says he will add something to the amount io order 
to bring it up to the value, for bis friend in Paris put 
rather too low a value onthe goods. Well, how 
much does he add? Why if he bringa it to nine and 
three quarters of the value fixed by the appraisers, 
it is all very well, and there is no penalty. Does 
not everybody see the operation of that? The im- 
porter may come wilhin a quarter per cent. and that’s 
as much az Benjamin Marshall made his million of 
dollars upon. There are no sharper eyes in the 
world than those of the men who will briag in guods 
under this acl. Do they noi see that they can bring 
in goods with perfect security? They have no oaths. 
The law does not apply to these cases, and:these 
cases thus specially pruvided for must be an inlet 
for a vast quantity of goods from Paris and many 
from England and Scotland. Now why introduce 
such a principle as this? Why not stand oo the old 
provision of the law?- But then | have hardly begun 
to point out the infirmity, if I may not call it the obli- 
quity of intent, patent or latent, in this same section. 

man gets an invoice of goods; everybody says and 
the appraisers say“ well, this is enormous—these 
goods could not have cost that!” Well then, the 
moment that is secn, the importer comes up and 
says, — Oh! 1 knew this! It's all a mistake! Here is 
the true invoice.“ Need l say that if the goods had 
not been arrested in (their progress this second in- 
voice never would have appeared. Well, now, a 
man may send a false invoice to-day to his con- 
signee in New York; and the New York merchant 
will go to the custom house and swear that that is a 
true invoice, and that he has received no other; and 
he enters his goods and gets a permit; but before the 
sale by auction, another invoice arrives, and so ace 
cording to the case in Boston to which I alluded, 
there is one invoice to enter by and another to sell 
by. And thus the importer las time to come in with 
his subsequent invoice to relieve himself of all in- 
convenience from having made, and being shown to 
have made, a fraudulent under--valuation. 

Now, let me recapitulate shortly how this matter 
stands under the eighth section, admitting its purpose 
to be honest. [Mr. W. here recapitulated his re- 
marks on this head.] I am able now, he continued, 
to turn to that speech of the honorable member of 
the other house, in which he enumerates the specific 
and ad valorem duties in the tariff of Sir Robert Peel. 
He says: 

“In the tariff of Sir Robert Peel, of seven hundred 
and fourteen enumerated articles, six hundred and 
eight are specitic, and only one hundred and six ap 
VALOREM.’—Speech of the honorable H. J. Seaman, of 
New York. 

have many other cases of fraudulent under-valu- 
ation, but 1 will not trouble the senate with them.— 
But no fact is better established than the entire want 
of safety against losses in those parts of our revenue 
system that rely on ad valorem duties. We have been 
obliged to adopt the ad valorem principle to a certain 
extent. We sulfer by it daily. The number of casea 
tried show that. Aud the difficulty of conviction is 
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great. You canaot easily convince a jury of under- ball the exception of one, I think, voted against tbe 
valuation in the case, for instance, of broadcloths, act of 1824. What were we todo? Were we not 
because the subject-matter of the duly though simi- | bound then, after 17 and °24, to consider that the 
lar is not equal in value. policy of the country was—had become—settled as 

I leave {his part of the case, by presenting in be- a policy to protect the domestic industry of the coun- 
half and in the name of the whole American import- try? The leading speech which ushered in the poli- 
ing community, foreign and domestic, of any reputa- | cy of 24, was called a speech for an American 
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selling at that price. We wish to fave justice at the 
hands of the government, if not protection, and think 
a specific duty shoutd be laid on cordage that should 
be equal to at least 20 per cont. over the duty of 
hemp, besides the extra expense of importing hom p 
over cordage. 

And we further think it decidedly for the interest 


tion at all—in behalf of any American importing system.“ The bill was carried principally by the of the country, ard of the growers of hemp in this 


merchant—in behalf of that whole body of respect- 
able foreign merchants, French and English, who 
come and reside here and import goods from the ir 
respective countries and elsewhere, under the pro- 


middle states. Pennsylvania and New York would 
have itso, and what were we todo? Were we to; As the foreigner will supply cordage under the 
stand out of the occupations that others were pursu- house bill, which will prevent the produce of hemp 
ing around us? Were we to pick clean teeth on a fincing a market here, as the expense-of getting 


country. 


tection of our laws—in their behalf, and in behalf of constitutional doubt which a majority in the councils| American hemp from the place of raising is now 


every man of them, so far as [ have heard, I present | of the nation had overruled? No, sir. 


their opinion against the extension of the ad valorem option. 


We had no! over 50 per cent. of the first cost, while cordage can 
All that was left us to do was to fall in with; be brought from Russia, exclusive of duty, at from 5 


system. And 1 would admonish gentlemen, most se- the settled policy of the country; because if anything | to 7 per cent. 


riously admonish them to consider whether the ob- can ever settle the policy of the country, or if any- 


We think the domestic manufacturer should be al- 


jections which I have now urged are not respectable, thing can ever settle the practical construction of | lowed a drawback on cordage made froin foreign 


whether the opinions I have quoted are not respect- | 
able, and whether after all, they are willing unne- repeated decisions of congress, and enactments of 
cessarily, suddenly, with no other recommendation | successive laws conformable to these decisions. New 
thon that I have alluded to, to take a step in the dark | England then, did fall in. She went into the manu- 


the constitution of the country, it must be these hemp (which has paid a duty) when exported—or if 


this cannot be done, the drawback should not be al- 
lowed to the importer of foreign cordage on export- 
ation. Soliciting your attention. to the foregoing, 


and to place the sole income and means of supplying facturing operations, not from original choice, but] We are, very respectfully, your obd u servants, 


the treasury upon the untried system of ad valorem | from the necessity of the circumstances in which the 
duties. public councils had placed her. And for one, I re- 


[PROTECTIVE s¥sTEM.] solved then, and have maintained it ever since, that 


And now, sir, with the leave of the senate, [ shall | 
proceed to consider the effects of this bill upon some | 
of those interests which have been regarded as pro- 
tected interests. 

I shall not argue at length the question whether 
the government has committed itself to maintain in- 
terests that have grown up under the laws such as | 
have been passed for thirty years back. I will not 
argue the question whether looking to the policy in- 
dicated by the laws of 1789, 1817, °24 », 32, and 
42, there nas been ground for the industrious and 
enterprising people of the United States engaged in 
home pursuits, to expect protection from the gov- 
ernment for internal industry. The question is, do 
these laws or do they not, from 89 til) the present 

_time, preserve a purpose—a policy which might na- 
turally and really induce men to invest property in 
manutacturiog undertakings and commit themselves 
to these pursuita in life? 

Sir, before I proceed farther in this part of the 
case, I will take notice of what appears to be some 
attempt latterly, by the republication of opinions and 
expressions and argumenis and speeches of mine at 
an earlier and later period of life, to place me in a 
condition of inconsistency on this subject of the pro- 
tective polioy of the country. Mr. President, if it 
be an inconsistency to hold an opinion upona subject 
of public policy to-day, and in one state of circum- 
stances, and to hold a different opinion upon a sub- 
ject of public policy to-morrow in a different state 
of circumstances—if that be an inconsistency, I ad- 
mit its applicability to myself. Nay, sir, I will go 
further, and in regard to questions which, from their 
nature do not depend upon circumstances for their 
true and just solution—I mean constitutional ques- 
tions—if it be an inconsistency to hold an opinion to- 
day even upon such a sacred question as a question 
of constitutional authority, and on that same question 
to hold a dillerent opinion a quarter of a century af- 
terwards, upon a more comprehensive view of the 
whole subject, with a more thorough investigation 
into the original purposes and objects of that consti- 
tution, and especially with a more thurough exposi- 
tion of those objects and purposes of those who 
framed it anu have been trusted to administer 1—1 
should not shrink even from that imputation. I hope 
J] know more of the constitution of my country than 
I did when [ was twenty years old. I hope I have 
contemplated its great objects more broadly. 1 
hope 1 read with deeper interest the sentiments of 
the great men who framed it. 1 hope that I have 
studied with more care the condition of the country 
when the convention assembled to frame it. And 
yet 1 do not know that I fave much, sir, to retract 
on these points. [ am of the opinion of a very emi- 
nent person who had occasion to speak of this topic 
in another place. ‘Inconsistencies of opinions aris- 
ing from changes of circumstances are often justfia- 


fulfil the just expectations which it had inspired.— 
Now before I go into a consideration of the various 


law upon the interests connected with these manufac- 
tures. I wish to make a remark which is little more 


by the honorable member from Connecticut the other 
day. It is the strangest anomaly that ever was seen 
in any act of legislation, that there is a uniform ten- 
dency—TI assure you it is so—in this measure te tax 


cle. It allows bringing in cordage for the use of the 
shipping interest of the United States, at a less rate 
of duty than you can bring in the raw material. Of 
course, it is prohibiting the internal labor. It is pro- 
hibiting of the internal manufacture, and not in that 
case only bul in a great mauy others as I shall show 
you. 


There seems to be a sedulous purpose of prevent. 
ing the manufacturing interest from having any 
means of getting along. I speak of the tenor and 
tendency of this bill. It does prefer by its enact- 
ments, and in its consequences foreign labor to do- 
mestic labor. It does encourage the labor of foreign 
artizans over and above and in preference to the la- 
bor of our own artizans here in the United States.-- 
l aver it, and I am going to prove it. Now if that is 
made out, is there a man in this chamber that will 
vote for this bill? And yet we are told from other 
quarters, that this is a bill of peace—that it will set- 
tle a vexed question. Depend upon it, it will settle 
nothing. It is calculated to raise a degree—lI had 
almost said of resentment—at all events, of surprise 
and regret, not in one man’s breast, but in the breasts 
of a million of people, now earning their bread as 
they think under laws and assurances that these laws 


raw material and work upon it, and bring their la- 
bor into market, as advantageously as the labor of 
the foreign mechanic. Call it a bill of peace which 
disturbs all these expectations! It is not peace—it is 
anytbing but peace. 


[neEmP.] 


Sir, there is an article, the growth of which is ve- 
ry interesting to the western states, suited to the fer- 
tility of their soil—itis hemp. The manufacture of 
that article into cordage is essential to the navigat- 
ing interest of the Uniled States. Well, sir, this 
constitutes one of the cases which I have mentioned, 
and with reference to which, allow me to read sev- 
eral letters from highly respectable gentlemen. 

The first letter is from Mr. Isaac B. Davis, of Bos- 
ton, who has been a ropemaker for forty years. 


Boston, July 15th, 1846. 


shall be continued, which enable them to import the | have bee 


SEWALL & DAY. 


My prar ssr: I send you a paper, which contains 


having compelled the eastern states to go into these | an article on hemp and cordage by a writer who ap- 
operations for a livelihood, the country was bound to| pears to understand the subject. 


l enclose a statement of the average cost of hemp 
and cordage in Russia for the last five years; also, 


articles intended to be protected, and the effect of the ; the freight to the United States; the cost of freight 


for a ton of hemp from Missouri, Kentucky, and In- 
diana. You will see the advantage Russia cordage 


Foreign cordage also has the advantage of draw- 
ack on shipment to another market. We also con- 
sume 6,000 barrels of tar in the manufacture. 
Yours, truly, J. P. DAVIS. 


the raw material higher than the manufactured arti- | July 16th. 
The following is the statement alluded to above— . 


Cost of a ton of hemp in Russia, including 


charges i 4140 

Freight per ton i . . 12 
$152 

Cost of a ton of cordage — 4150 
Freight per ton ; . 8—3158 

The above are the average prices for five years. 
Freight of a ton of hemp from Missouri, 

Kentucky or Indiana, to Boston ; . $21 


(LINSEED OIL.] 


But there is another article very important in the 
Shipping interest as well as the manufacturing— 
grown into its importance lately, which is still more 
striking. Formetly it was not of much consequence, 
but lately it has grown into considerable importance, 
and that is linseed. 
and on linseed oil. Now this is a case of very great 
importance—so important is it, that I shall read to 
the senate letters from the best mercantile men, which 
say if this bill pusses, one-third of all the trade and 
shipping between the United States and Culcutta is 
cut off and destroyed. Now let us see how that 
stands. Years ago, and when ] first remember to 
n conversant with commercial men, and in 
the midst of a navigating people, there was a consi- 
derable export of the article of flax and seed from 
the United States to Ireland and England. Now, it 
is well known that Ireland—the great seat of the lin- 
en manufacturer3—a country that raises and manu- 
factures so much flax, does not raise its own flaxseed, 
and the reason of that is, that the flax must be pulled 
at a period of its growth, before the seed has ri- 
pened. If not, the fibre becomes so hard, that it 
does not answer the purpose of manufacture and can 
be used only for the coarsest fabrics. lo our Middle 
and Northern states flax is raised for both purposes. 
It is suffered to ripen, and the seed is saved and ex- 
ported to Ireland, whilst the fibre is manufactured 
into those coarse goods which answer far household 
purposes, and was spun by our mothers and sisters, 
and their assistants in times past. But now this thing 
is greatly changed. Linseed oil has become an ar- 


Hon. D. Wesster, sin: We wish to call your par- ticle of great importance and vastly extensive use.— 


able.” But there is one sort of inconsistency which 


ticular attention to the interest of the cordage mann- | It is manufactured in this country chiefly from lin- 


is culpable. It is the inconsistency between a man’s i facture in settling the tariff question now before the | seed imported from abroad, and as | suppose, mainly 


conviction and his vote—between his conscience and 
his conduct. No man shall ever charge me with an 
inconsistency like that. I am quite indifferent, ra- 
ther thankful, to those conductors of (he public press 
who think they cannot do better than now and then 
1 my poor opinions before the public. [A 
laugh. 

Page said many times, and it is true, that up to 
the year 1824, that part of the country to which l 
belong addicted to commerce, having been success- 
full in commerce, their capita! being very much en- 
gaged in commerce, were adverse to entering upon a 
system of manufacturing operations. Every mem- 
ber in congress from the state of Massachusetts, 


senate, as the bill as passed by the house is destruc- | in that fresh state in which it would not vegetale.— 
tion to the interest of the American, aud grants a | But here it is used for the manufacture of linseed oil, 
bounty to the foreign manufacturer of 20 or 25 per | and bas become a very important matter, not only to 
cent.—viz: Per cent. | the importers of the article here, who have invested 


The difference of duty more on hemp than cordage 5 large sums of money in the erection of mills, but. 


66 
6c 


66 
oe 


of forcign shipping charges 
of freight more, being charged on 
hemp, on account of its bulk, than cordage 


10 also an important article in the freight of the United 
States, louching very serious by the employmentof all 

10 | those vessels of the United States which carry on the 
— trade between us and India. In the first place, let 
Making 25 me give you a little statement in respect to the esta- 

And the foreign manufacturer has another advan- | blishment for the manufacture of this article. At the 
tage over the domestic, in being enabled to deposite last census there were 840 linseed oil mills in tic 


in warehouse and supply the home market when the | United States, and they now number from 10 to 1200, 


price will ans wer to sccure the export demand by | moved by water or steam. 


The duties to be laid on linseed . 


* 


` 
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They consume frem 20 bushels of seed daily up to 
800, according to their capacity—taking the coy 
consumption at only 10 bushels each, and they will 
consume in a year three millions of bushels. The 
whole annual export of flaxseed does not exceed 
30,000 bushels, (that is the matured seed in Ireland,) 
which is only one bushel out of every hundred of the 
crop, the remaining 99 bushels being consumed in 
making oil. 

Present duty on linseed oil, per gall. 25 cts. 
Proposed duty 20 per cent. ad valorem, or oaly 
per gall. . 
Being a reduction of 18 cts. 
Present import of linseed oil 200,000 gallons, duty 


25 ets. 650,000 
Same import at proposed rate of 7 cts. 14,000 
Loss in duty $36,000 


It will require an increased import of 500,000 gal- 
lons of oil, to get the same amount of duty that we 
now do, if the duty is reduced as proposed —and this 
can only be done by destroying our own mills and 
stopping the growth of seed in this country. The 
imports of linseed are about 400,000 bushels, paying 
a (reiglt of $120,000 to our ships. The cake is ship- 
ped to England and pays a freight $40,000 per an- 
num to our packet ships. 

A gentlemen engaged in this manufacture writes 
to me: 

“From our own mill we send 40,000 barrels of 
cake to London yearly. 

“England imports 3} millions of bushels of linseed 
entirely free of duly. She imposes a prohibitory duty 
on linseed oil, and does not import a single gallon.— 
She has capital, machinery, coals, and wages much 
cheaper than ourselves, and her millers get double 
the price for their oil cake, that ours do. 

“We consume in our own mill, 900 tons of coals 
yearly. 

“No monopoly is asked or expected; but our opi- 
nion is, that a duty of 124 or 15 cents a gallon on 
oil, in lieu of the present rate of 25 cents, with seed 
free or at 5 cents duty, will be for the best interests 
of our farmers, millers, and consumers, and give 
more revenue than the rates proposed by Mr. McKay 
in his new bill.“ 

See with what care (Mr. W. then said) this inter- 
est is protected by the bill on our table. I may not 
stop here. 1 have alluded to the effect of this mea- 
sure upon the commerce and the freight of the coun- 
try. lere is a letter from one of the most respect- 
able merct.ants in Boston, formerly a sea captain: 

“A large proportion of the tonnage now employed 
in the Calcutta trade with this country, is occupied in 
carrying linseed. 

“With the proposed change in the tariff upon this 
article, this trade would be broken up.” 

* * * * 8. * 


Boston, July 13, 1846. 

Hon. D. Wesster—Dear Sir: ‘This will introduce 
to you, Mr. N. Sturtevant, a respectable merchant 
of this place, largely interested in the manufacture ' 
of oil from linseed. 

If the tariff passes in the shape it came from the 
house of reprcsentatives, it will destroy more than 
one-third of our Calcutta trade. With great respect 
your obedient servant, BENJ. RICII. 


[COPPER } 


| 


“The consumption of copper in the United States 
is about thirteen millions pounds annually. It is ob- 


tained ` 
From Chili, in pigs 6,500,000 Ibs. 
3,500,000 


‘© England, in sheets 
as „ t cakes 1,000, 000 
Mines in the United States 500,000 
Old copper from various sources 1,500,000 
In all about 13,000,060 

It will be seen that nearly all the pig or raw a 
per imported, is obtained from Chili, erroneously 
called Peruvian copper, in this country, and that Eng- 
land supplies us in refined copper and copper sheath- 
ing, with more than one-fourth of all the copper con. 
sumed in the United States. 

The trade between the United States and the west 
coast of South America, embracing Chil, Bolivia, 
and Peru, is of the annual value of about §1,500, 
000. The principle articles of export are domestic 
cottons; of these ten or twelve million yards are sent 
annually, constituting more than half the entire va- 
lue of all our exports to those countries; and as the 
value of the raw copper obtained in return bears the 
same relative proportion to all our imports thence, it 
may be truly said, that we exchange in our trade with 
Chili, ten or twelve million yards of cottons for six 
or seven million pounds of copper. 

One of the causes, perhaps the chief cause, ena- 
bling us to compete with the English cotton manu- 
facturers in that market has been, that we have made 
our principal returns in copper, and they have made 
theirs in the precious metals, usually the least profit- 
able articles of commerce, as is well known to all 
practical merchants. Without domestio cottons for 
outward, and without copper, for return cargoes, 
this trade must be abandoned. In the bill referred 
to, it is proposed to levy a duty of 5 per cent. on 
raw copper, and to admit copper sheathing free.— 


i Urder the present Jaw, where both are free of duty, 


the American manufacturer has to contend unaided 
by government, against the low price of labor, abun- 
dance of capital, and cheapness of fuel, enjoyed by 
the English and Welsh manufacturer. The large im- 
ports of copper sheathing from England, show the 
competition against which we contend, and against 
which we have hitherto sustained ourselves without 
any protective duly on this important article. But 
if, in addition to the advantages already enjoyed in 
England and Wales, the raw material may be taxed 
here and copper sheating be admitted free, we are 
in effect called upon to pay a bounty to the foreign 
manufacturer cquivalent to the duty levied on the 
raw material. England now supplies us with more 
than half the copper sheathing we require,—with 
this new advantage of five per cent. she will furnish 
all. 


A large portion of thà copper we import from 
England ıs made from ores or pig copper obtained in 
Chili, and if the proposed duty on raw copper be ex - 
acted, nearly all that we now get from Chili will be 
sent to England, and being there manufactured into 
sheathing, will be sent to the United States, thus 
giving to English vessels the benefit of transporting, 
and to English manufacturers the profits of refining 
and rolling, the raw material, besides depriving us 
of our best market for the sale or exchange of our 


Now sir, one of these articles where advantage is domestic cotton. 


given against the manufacturer here, is copper. I 
presented this subject to the consideration of the 
senate the other day, and will say no more now than 
to read the statement of persons most concerned in 
it in the United States, as embodied in their petition 
to the senale. 


It is estimated that the capital now invested in 
copper manufactures in the United States, is about 
one and a half millions of dullars, embracing five re- 
fining and rolling mills, and employing a large num- 
ber of workmen. Hitherto these establishments 
have struggled, unaided by government, against the 


“The undersigned, manufacturers of copper, and superior advantages of English and Welsh manufac- 
others interested in the trade to countries whence ; turers, aud we now only ask for them a continuance 
this article is obtained, having seen that a bill is now of the same freedom of competition. We ask no 


before congress imposing a duty of five per cent. on 
raw copper, Whilst copper sheathing is to 


privileges or special protection. If the bill referred 


be admit- to become a Jaw, these must be closed, or continued 


ted frec, beg leave to submit to your consideration a | under ruinous disadvantages.” 


few remarks upon the effect and impolicy of the pro- 
posed measure. 


The navigating interests thank you for competi- 
lion, but let it be a state of competition. Do not pro- 


“In order to present the subject in a clear and in- ceed in carrying out duties in such sort as to put 


telligible manner, we shall endeavor to show the ori- 
gin of the copper used in the United States, the na- 
turc of the trade by which the raw material is ob- 
tained, the effect the proposed duty will have upon 
this trade, and its disastrous consequences upon the | 


_ manufacturing interests of the country.” 


Do you see, (said Mr. W.) they tax the raw ma 
terial and let England send in her manufactured ar- 
ticle free. Well, this presses on every interest | 
have said. If our people cannot manulacturc raw 
copper, they cannot import it. We lose the freight 
of it in that degree, and of course the employment 
of our ships. This therefore affects the manufac- 
turer of copper hero—affects the exports aud affects 


down the whole American product, using none but 


the manufactures of England for their sheathing of 
your vessels, 1 will read another paragrph from the 
petition: 


“We have thus shown what will be the effects of 
the proposed duly,—the impolicy ofthe principle in- 
volved is not less obvious. Without entering into 
the hackneyed question of free trade and protective 
duties, we may freely aver, that it is not the inten. 
lion of congress to tax the citizens of the United 
States for the benefit of foreigners—and yet such is 
ihe operation of this duty. We tax a raw material, 
which we want for manufacturing purposes, and we 
charge our manufacturers wilh that tax, if at the 


same time we allow foreigners to manufacture that 
material and send it to us free of duty. This isa 
bounty to foreigners and a tax upon ourselves.— 
What would be said of the policy of England, were 
she to tax raw cotton and admit cotton manufactures 
free of duty?” 


(WHITE LEAD.] 

Well, (asked Mr. W.) is thatnot exactly what we 
are doing? There is another article, white lead 
with respect to which the same policy is observed, 
and on that subject I have received the followin 
letter from a very intelligent and respectable quarter 
in New York: 

Washington, July 13th, 1816. 

Hon. Danren Wessten—Dear Sir-—Respecti 
the proposed duty on white lead, I had the Honor of 
bringing to your consideration on the evening of last 
Saturday, as you then requested, I now make the 
following disjointed statements, which, when you 
come to speak on the tariff, may be matter that you 
can make use of in opposing the bill. 

The capital invested in the manufacturing mills of 
white Jead in the United States may amount to about 
£2,250,00U. Almost one thousand men as laborers 
are employed in the business and about 47,000,000 


Ibs. or 600,000 kegs, all the product of the Illinois 


and Missouri mines. The present duty is 4 cents per 
Ib.— the proposed duty 203, which will be equal to 1 
or at most 1 20 100 per ib. The white lead manu- 
factured in the United States is not inferior to that 
produced in any other country. It has attained its 
present goodness within the last three years, owin 
principally to the encouragement given by the tari 
of 1842, which has induced the investment of a large 
additional capital in the manulacture of the article, 
thereby crealing a great competition amongst the 
manufacturers. 

For your information I would state that the price 
of Peru white Jead in oil in 1820, at which time there 
were but two factories in the United States, was 
twenty-four per ct. per Ib. Since that time it has 
been gradually declining in price, and at the present 
moment is only worth 630. 

Perhaps there is no article imported into this eoun- 
try, in favor of which the prejudice is so strong as 
that of English while lead. Notwithstanding the 
duty of four cents per Ib., considerable quantities are 
yearly imported, and sold at a profit to the English 
manufacturers. If with the present duty the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can merely sustain himself against 
the prejudice existing in favor of the foreign article, 


should the duty be reduced to four por cent., whet 


but total ruin to him would be the consequence. 
Commending the subjeot to your good judgment, 1 
remain with great respect, your obedient servant, 
Joux LaiwLaw. 


So much for that article. Mr. President, there is 
one manufacture, just beginning amongst us of such 
an interesting character to the labor of the country, 
and the agricullural employment of the country that 
I beg to call it to the particular attention of the 
senate—it is that article which they call mousseline 
de laine, a woolen fabric just commenced in this 
country. Jt has been a matter of immense import 
for some years past. Now I wish to atate the facts 
connected with one of these commencing establish- 
ments. There was no manufacture of this article 
before the tariff!’ of 742. After the tariff of 42 was 
enacted, the manufacture of this article began in 
several of the middie and eastern states. Among 
the rest, within a few months or at least within the 
year, a manufactory of this kind has been atlempted 
to be established at Manchester, N. II., near the 
residence of my honorable friend from that state, on 
my right, (Mr. Cilley.) 1 proceeds on the basis of a 
large capital. ‘They ask for no new protection.— 
They can maintain themselves under the tariff of 
„42. Now what is the consequence? I have a state- 
ment from the agent conducting that establishment; 
and I beg to lay it before the consideration of the 
gentlemen of Ohio and Pennsylvania. He says be- 
foro there was any expectation that this bill would 
pass, they had sent agents into Ohio and the western 
part of Pennsylvania to buy wool!—that they pro- 
posed to buy annually from $300,000 to $500,000 
worth of wool in (hose states, and perhaps in the 
western part ol New York. I suppose that is of 
some importance to the wool growers of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. When the news got to 
New Hampshire, that this bill as it now stands here 
had passed the house of representatives, these agents 
were directed not to buy another ounce, and they 
never will buy another ounce, until they know that 
this bill cannot pass. 

Well, here is another petition, or a paper in the 
form of a petition, respecting another raw material. 
I was thinking the other day of asking the senate to 
print it, for I know that papers can't be printed here 
till they have had a pretty thorouzh examination by 
a committee. This paper, sir, respects brimstone. 


* 


[A laugh.] I had some idea of send ing it to a com. 
mittee that they might bring it to the judgment of all 
appropriate organs, to see whetber this ought to be 
printed or not [Laughter.] This is another small, 
but not inappropriate exemplification of this bill.— 
Hear what this brims ohe man save: 


New York, July 13th, 1846. 

Hon. Danie, Wesster—Dear Sir: The subscri- 
bers, manufacturers of brimstone, respectfully ask 
the liberty to call your attention to the following 
facts:— 

About four years ago they commenced the manu- 
facture or refining of brimstone. Previous to that 
time, all the brimstone used in making gunpowder 
and for other purposes in this country, was imported 
from Europe, chiefly from France and England, and 
the price was about §75 a ton. 

Since the introduction of the manufacture as above 
mentioned, the price has been very much reduced, 
sod is now, and has been for more than a year past, 
a fraction less than $40 a ton. 

The tariff of 1842 admits crude brimstone free of 
duty and levies a duty of 25 per cent. upon refined. 
Mr. McKay’s bill lays a duty of 15 per cent. on 
crude and only 20 per cent. upon refined brimstone. 

The quar.tity of crude imported into the country is 
not large, and the amount of révenue which can be 
raised from it will be more than counterbalanced by 
the increased price which government will be oblig- 
ed to pay for its annual purchases of brimstone for 
the ordnance aud navy department. 

Should McKay’s billbecome a law without amend- 
mont, (he manufacture in this country must be aban- 
doned, because the advantages in low rate of wages, 
interest, &c., &c., enjoyed by the European manufac- 
turer, will enable him to undersell the American in 
his own market. 

In vie w of the national importance of the manu. 
facture of this indispensable munition of war, the 
undersigned respectfully and earnestly solicit you to 
use your influence to have the article of crude brim- 
stone taken from schedule E and placed on schedule 
H of the proposed tariff, so as to be admitted as at 
present, free of duty. Very respectfully, your ob't. 
sery’ts. JEFFRIES & CATTERFIELD. 


Thus we see a reduction in the price of this arti- 
cle of $35 a ton, in consequence of the tariff of 42, 
and the manufacture of which will be totally do- 
stroyed by this bill. . 

`l shall read another letter relating to an article 
connected with that topic, which was alluded to, and 
very handsomely discussed yesterday by my friend 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Simmons.) ‘It is a very cu- 
rious specimen of legislation, with reference to an 
article of some importance—sulphuric acid: 


Boston, July 9th, 1846. 

Hon. Danie. Wesstrer—Sir: I have works in 
Newton for the manufactnre of sulphuric acid, or 
oil of vitriol—the most extensive works of the kind 
ya this country, and knowing you would wish to be 
put in possession of the bearing of the proposed tariff 
of Mr. Me Kay upon the different interests it affects, 
I take the liberty of showing the operation of it upon 
tbe article that I manufacture, and the obvious de- 
sign of some one to strike a blow at this business.— 
By this tariff, acids of various kinds, such as muriat- 
ac, nitric, &c., used for chemical or medicinal pur- 
poses, or for manufacturing or in the fine arts, are 
charged with a duty of 20 per cent. unless otherwise 
provided for. 

As an exception to other acids, sulphuric acid or 
oil of vitriol is particularly specified, and is charged 
with a duty of ten per cent—ahd the material fro.n 
which this is made, sulphur—which has been hereto- 
fore freo, is charged with a duty of fifteen per cent. 
I have been at a loss to know the reason for singling 
aut this acid in the way it has been, for it is evident 
that it has been particularly dwelt upon in construct- 
iog this tariff, aud for the want of any information in 
the matter, I cannot avoid the suspicion that it has 
been arranged by the representations of those spe- 
cially interested, to crush the manufacture in this 
country. 

During the past year the supply of bleaching pow- 
ders, has been very short, so much so, as to drive 
some of the bleachers into making a substitute, call- 
ed bleaching liquor, and I am informed that the sub- 
stitute is preferred by those who have used it on ac- 
count of its doing the work fuliy as well, and being 
much cheaper than the powders. 

The manufacture of bleaching powders has also been 
carried on in this country during the last ten years 
to a considerable extent with a duty of one cent. per 
pound on the imported, which is more than twenty 
per cent. And, therefcre, I do not believe the arti- 
cie has yet been made to be prohibitable to manufac- 
turers, yet the manufacture in this country of the 
powders and more particularly of the liquor, is a 
cause of alarm to the foreign manufacturers. 
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Sulphuric acid enters largely into the cost of mak- 
ing bleaching powders and bleaching liquor; and it 
is evilent that the foreign maker of bleaching pow- 
ders could not better attain his end than by raising 
the cost of making sulphuric acid in this country, at 
the same time that he gets a reduction of duty on his 
powders. 

As I have formed this opinion, I have thought pro- 
per to communicate it. I am, sir, with high respect. 

Your ob't servant, GEORGE GARDNER. 


Here then on one hand the foreign agent wishes for 
the passage of Mr. McKay’s bill, and on the other 
the American manufacturer implores us to stick to 
the tariff of 42. They have a directly opposite in- 
terest, and as it is no matter of revenue of any con- 
siderable amount whatever, how are we to interpret 
the fact that the former is so obviously protected at 
the expense of the latter? Are the suspicious of this 
gentleman—whom I know to be highly a respectable 
man of business—entirely unreasonable? He says, 
there must have been some one at work, having an 
interest forcign and hostile to the interest of the 
American producer of this article, and similar arti- 
cles, and judge you whether that be not the case—it 
is plain and manifest—whether it is not an English 
provision, favorable to English labor, rather than to 
American labor? 

] am admonished that it is high time to leave these 
various articles—I will not call them minor articles, 
because they are all important. There are many 
more to which 1 have directed the attention of the 
senate—there are the articles of skins and pelts, of 
which we hear nothing here, but which affect a great 
many hundred persons employed. The same thing 
takes place there—the raw material is taxed higher 
than the manufactured articles, and so with puss and 
cut furs it is the same thing. Now I want somebody 
to show us if this be not the result will not say an 
intended result—of this bill to benefit the foreign 
manufacturer and laborer? I wish somebody to 
show, where there is one case in which discrimina- 
tion has been resorted to, and it has been in faver of 
the American laborer, or the American manufac- 
turer. But now— 

f Paulo majora canamus. 


1 now go from these interests to articles of more 
prominence and perhaps greater importance, and ! 
desire to say, that in discussing the effects of this ta- 
riff upon the industrial labor of the country, with 
the single exception which I have named in regard 
to the new manufacture of mouslin de laines, just 
on no part of this tariff as prejudicial to the interests 
of that section of the country with which I am con- 
nected. I Jeave that to the consideration of others. 
l may not permit myself to be supposed to be influ- 
enced on these topics, by the interests of manufac- 
turers around me and amongst whom I live, and for 
whose property and happiness I never can feel un- 
concerned. J leare that to the judgment of the 
senate. Driven from her original and chosen pur- 
suit—to which she had been enthusiastically addict- 
ed—commerce—sand compelled to enter upon the 
field of manufactures twenty-two years ago—if it be 
now the pleasure of this government—if it be the 
sense of the American people—if the south and the 
middle and the west say so—shell go back. You can 
distress her—you can cripple her—you can cram 
her—you cannot annihilate her industry—her self. 
respect—her capacity to take care of herself. A 
country of working men, who are willing to work 
fourteen hours a day, may bid defiance to all tariffs, 
and all miserable, false, partial legislation. They 
stand upon the strength of their own character—re- 
solution and capacity, and by this strength and that 
capacity, they maintain themselves, do what you 
please. Not, sir, that there is one house in New 
England, at this moment, in which the proceedings of 
this day are not looked for with intensest interest.— 
No man rises in the morning but to see the news- 
paper. No woman retires at night without inquiring 
of her husband the progress of this great measure in 
Washington. They ask about it in the streets. They 
ask about it in the schools. They ask about it every 
where. And they will take whatever answer comes, 
as men should take it, and they will ſeel as men 
should feel when they hear it. I therefore leave, sir, 
to the senate, all those considerations—lI will not 
suffer myself to be subjected to the temptation of be- 
ing led away by these causes which might be suppos- 
ed to influence me, and turning from them therefore, 
I proceed to the consideration of other subjects, in 
which so far as New England is concerned,—if she 
have any interest at all, —it is in favor of this bill, 
and against protected interests. Does she mean the 
less to exercise her power, little or great, or what- 
ever it may de, in favor of those whose interests are 
menaced by this bill! No, sir—no, sir. 


[IRON AND COAL INTERESTS.}. 
I am now about to speak of the iron interest and 
the coal inlercst—the great interests in which se ver · 


— 
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al of the states are concerned, but which by way of 
eminence men are apt to call the great Pennsylva- 
nian interests; and so they are. Massachusetts is a 
purchaser of Pennsylvania coal, and she is a pur- 
chaser of Pennsylvania iron. She is one of the best 
purchasers of these articles from her Pennsylvania 
friends. She will maintain a just system for the 
prosecution of these great interests just as if they 
were her own. Nay, sir, and I do not fear that | am 
running any hazard at all, when I say that this feel- 
ing of Massachusetts towards Pennsylvania, is entire- 
ly reciprocated by Pennsylvania towards Massachu- 
setts. I hear it whispered about these halls, that 
there might come some specific for the case of Penn- 
sylyania. That there might be an amendment mo- 
ed to sooth Pennsylvania on the subject of iron and 
coal, leaving the rest to the desolation of this bill.— 
Sir, no such things can take place. Pennsylvania 
would not degrade herself by accepting such a boon. 
Pennsylvania stands, and her representatives here 
stand, pledged and instructed to the tariff of 42. I 
take this occasion here to say, that I am arguing, 
against this bill—this particular bill, and I have not 
said, and | shall not say now, what other provisions 
it might be advisable for the houses of congress to 
adopt. And 1 have not the least fear in the world, 
sir, that Pennsylvania is going to bend her proud 
neck, to take a boon from those who are inflicting 
this severe measure of discomfort and distress upon 
the country; that she will just take a sop to herself 
and turn her back upon her friends. There is not a 
a Pennsylvanian who would consent to such a 
thing. Well, now, let us go to these important 
subjects of the iron trade, and coal trade of Ponn 
sylvania. 


lt is very well known that Pennsylvania is very 
rich in mineral wealth that next to England, Penn- 
sylvania, considering her connection east with the 
Atlantic, and west with the Mississippi, and then 
considering ber mineral productions, 1s naturally the 
richest spot on the face of the globe. She has more 
means of supporting population than any country 1 
know of in the world, except it be the south end of 
the Island of Great Britain. Now it is known that 
it is thirty years since the making of iron in Penne 
sylvauia was a considerable business. The present 
duty on iron, by the Jaw of 1842, is $25 per ton of 
plain bar iron. The proposed duty is 30 per cent. ou 
the imported article. Now the price of iron at Liv- 
erpool at this moment is && or 840 per ton. The 
amount of duly therefore would be half the preseut 
duty of $12 50 per ton. 


I will read the clause of the bill with respect to 
iron, for it is worthy of being read. Iron, in bars, 
blooms, bolts, loops, pigs, rous, slabs, or otner form, 
not otherwise provided for, thirty per cent.“ Here is 
one general asscssment of duty on iron, and by 
this bill all products of iron are on a Jevel—bar iron 
and pig iron are both considered in commerce and 
manufactures as raw material and they are put upon 
the same level here and paying the same duly as 
every manufacture of iron down to penknives and ra- 
zors and needles. Ihe manufacture is no more pro- 
tected than the raw material. Now what is the ef- 
fect of this? There are proprietors in Pennsylvania 
who hold great estates in iron mountains, which are 
called “royalties.” They sell the ore at so much a 
ton, and they, by this bill, are protected so far as the 
bill goes against the foreign raw material of bar iron. 
But their tax is just as great as tuat of ore. The 
persons concerned in the successive subsequent 
stages of the manulacture, the labor, therelore, is not 
protected at all. The proprietor of the mountains, 
he who sells the ore, has this protection, such as it is, 
against the English proprictor, but the manufacturer 
has no more. hat is to say, the protection does not 
go on according to the quantity of labor which is 
wrought in, or according to the increased value 
which labor has wrought into the raw material.— 
This law therefore is, as Í suppose, contrary to all 
former laws. If there be any like it 1 hope our at- 
tention will be called to it. Let us see how the law 
of 42 stood on this point. [Mr. W. read the provi- 
sion of the act of 42.] By that law the duty is in- 
creased just as the manufacture increases. 


Let me direct the attention of the senate to the ex- 
tent of capital invested in the iron trade ot Pennsyl- 
vania. [Mr. W. here read several extracts from the 
report Of the convention which assembled in Phila- 
delphla, on January 9th last, in pursuance of a call 
from the Iron and Coal Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania,” showing that more than one hundred 
per cent. additional capital had been invested siuce 
42 in this trade, and that in furnaces $6,109,400 bad 
been invested siuce that time. ] 


I need not go through these statistics, Mr. W. con- 
tinued. But thus you may see what is the iron trade 
of Pennsylvania. Can it live under this tariff? ‘Che 
people of Peunsylyania ask tire powors that be, to sus- 
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pend the execution of the sentence upon them, till 
It 
is a matter of truth that notwithstanding the richness 


this be considered; and it is a matter of heures. 


ä— ee ʒ—— — 
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be added to these six millions (invested in furnaces.) 
And then the canal cost five or six millions—alto- 
gether not less than twenty millions of money ex- 


of the Pennsylvania mines—notwilbstanding the great pended by railroad corporations and canal corpora- 
improvements that have been made in the mode of tions in Pennsylvania for the purpose of facilitating 


conveyance from the mines to salt water, she cannot 
stand the competition of the English producers under 
the provisions of this act. And any man who will 
look at it and consider it with candor must see that 
thatistrue. Well, now how is that made out? It is 
remarkable, but it is known, I suppose, to every in- 
telligent man in Pennsylvania acquainted with this 
business that about the time the tariff of 42 went 
into operation English iron was exceedingly low and 
30 per cent. on the low price, which is the rate pro- 

osed by this tariff, would have carried it up to $29, 
just about equal to the cost of turning ore into bar 
iron, so that at that rate, if the iron had stood at that 

rice it could not have been manufactured at all.— 
But here comes the great disadvantages to Pennsyl- 
vania The mountains are rich, but they are in the 
interior—they are remote from tide: water—the cost 
of transportation must be added to the cost of produc- 
tion. ‘The condition of things in England is the re- 
verse—quite favorable to the manufacturer; so that 
it comes to this, if we mean to diminish the protec- 
tion given to Pennsylvania iron, we had better say at 
once that we would take it all off and depend on 
England. J put it to every Pennsylvania gentleman 
if that is not so? Now England has this advantage. 
The Welsh iron brought to New York or Boston 
may be bought and is bought at a lower rate, by one 
half, than the average cost of bringing the iron from 
the mines in Pennsylvania to the same market. You 
see it is a question between Jand and water. The 
rates of freight show the truth of tms. It can be 
determined by prices-current, that iron can be 
brought from Wales to Boston at half the expense 
incurred in bringing it from Pennsylvania to Boston. 
Any proprietor of iron mines in Wales can send 
the iron to the United States for from one dollar and 
a half to two dollars and a half per ton. For that 
he can send it from his mines to the wharves at Bos- 
ton. Now Pennsylvania cannot get it there from the 
mines for less than from three to five dollars a ton. 
Well, I say therefore, it comes exactly down to this 
—if we mean lo maintain the l of iron 
in the United States at all, we must keep up the 
duty; and if we dont mean to maintain it, let it go 
down! 

But the great contest which the Pennsylvania iron 
and by that J mean all the iron of the United States 
bas to sustain is not against Welsh iron so much 
as that which the coal of kenpo has to sustain 
against the Nova Scotia and Brunswick coal down 
here in the colonies. {t happens that a vessel can 
come directly to the side of the mountains and be 
loaded from the mines, without any land transporta- 
tion atall. The lime trade offers another remarka- 
ble illustration of the same thing. In New England 
we have very little limestone country—east of the | 
range of the Green mountains almost none. il the | 
Middle states and a great portion of the Southern | 
states contain much limestune. What is the fact in 
this case? Why the country from New York to New 
Orleans is supplied with that limestone chiefly from 
Maine. Why shonld this happen? These are lime- 
stone countrics. We have very little lime and yet 
we supply you with it. Why, it happens because on 
the shoro of Maine down at Thomastown, there is 
one—thus far—inexhaustible quarry of limestone; 
and the vessels can come up to the lime-kiln and get 
it, and when it is got on the water it is no matter 
how far it has to be carried. It is of very little im- 


_ portance as to the price, whether it is discharged at 


New York or Philadelphia or New Orleans. It is 
the expense of the land transportation of these 
heavy articles that constitutes so much of the cost, 
and for this reason the iron of Pennsylvania in those 
mountains cannot stand the expense of transportation 
to Boston and New York and there meet incompeti 
tion with the iron of Wales without the full degrec 
of protection it now enjoys, and therefore I say, if 
this bill pass, Jeaving iron with all its manufactures 
and ramifications at 30 per cent. they might just as 
well put it at 5 per cent. The manufacture declined 
under the old “compromise act.“ It rose in 42, and 
the labor of persons employed rose in proportion.— 
That law was certainly hailed in Pennsylvania as 
being conformable to all her views and opinions, 
and capitalists were led to invest—in what? Not 
only in mines and ships, but also in those underta- 
kings necessary to bring the coal into the market.— 
Why, look at the Reading railroad, made for no pur- 
pose on earth but to bring the coal down from Potts- 
ville to Philadelphia—can any gentleman tell me 
what it cost? 

Mr. Archer -upwards of ten millions. 

Mr. Webster.—My friend tells me it cost upwards 


the transportation of iron and coal. 

Now, I wish to make one remark worthy to be re- 
collected in all our political economy. The increase 
in the investments of capital in great works of this 

kind necessarily tends to reduce the profits on that 
capital. That is a necessary result just as natural as 
those causes which occasion water to flow to the 
sea. But then it has exactly the reverse action upon 
‘labor, for the more that capital is invested in these 
great operations, the greater is the call for labor, and 
therefore the ratio is here the other way, and the 
rates of labor increase as the profits of capital di- 
minish. Well, is there any thing undemocratic and 
unpopular in such a system as that—a system that 
causes a diminution of profits to the capitalist and 
. increase of remuneration to the hands of 
abor? 


This 20 per cent. of the actual amount, is no joke 
in commercialoperations. Now here is proof again 
from the nature of things, of the great advantages 
that it gives to the foreign article. There are mines 

zal Wilkesbarre, lying on the Susquehanna river, and 

the coal can there be brought and put on board in 

the river, as cheap as Nova Scotia. But there is not 
the same ſacility ſor geiting it to the sea. They have 
a degree of facility, and by taking the canals it is 
able to compete with the coal at Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, that comes down the Reading railroad. — 
Yet it could not enter into competition with the Nova 
Scotia coal. 


| The cost of transportation from Pottsville to Phi- 
| ladelphia, though by the noblest land carriage in the 
| world, is equal to the cost of Nova Scotia coal free 
on board the vessel—s$1 50 per ton. Now, if you 
‘add a duty of thirty per cent. to that, it comes to 
81 95—on board at Philadelphia it is $3 50—that is 
the difference. Nova Scotia coal is $4 20 at Boston. 
| The freight to Boston of Pennsylvania coal is 81 75, 

making the cost in Boston of Philadelphia coal 85 25, 
i against 84 20 Nova Scotia coal—a clear, mathema- 
i tical preference of $1 05 per ton! That on a ton 
| which costs 45. 


| But now let me take another view of the same 
subject. What is coal? Is it a produciion of nature 
or 1s ita production of art, or is it a production of 
human labor? What is jl? I will take a ton of coal 
at the wharf at Boston. Its cost is $5 25;—of what 
is that made up? How much of the raw material? 
How much of labor? The proprietors of the moun- 
tains rent the mines for so much per ton. The owner 
of the mines has about 18 or 20 cents a ton; The rest 
of the price is made up, earned, distribuled belween 
| those who dig it, transport it, and those who have in- 
| vested capital in the means of its transportation to 
Philadelphia and thence to the market. Now the 
present duty is 51 75—the proposed duty will be only 
42 cents—that is, you reduce the protection of the 
coal interest by 130 out of 175! 

Now, sir, I do maintain that this is a reduction in 
the duties on the article against which Pennsylva- 
nia cannot stand. I will be answerable for the ac- 
‘curacy of this calculation. I have gone over them 
myself. I have obtained the data from unquestion- 
able sources. The judgment of the senate can rely 
upon it. 

Mr. Johnson, of Md., here rose and said, that it 
was now late in tho day, and if the senator from 
| Massachusetts would yield the floor, he would move 
that the senate adjourn. 

Mr. Lewis called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Webster—(smiling)—Come on then. 

The question was then taken, and the motion adopt- 
ed by a vote of 27 to 26. 

The senate then adjourned till Monday. 

[The senate chamber was densely crowded during 
the delivery of this speech. Shortly after Mr. Web- 
ster commenced speaking, the house of representa- 
lives adjourned, and many of the members were with- 
out and within the bar. Every part of the galleries 
was occupied, and though the day was oppressively 
hot, the auditory manifested the most marked and 
| patient attention throughout. Mr. Webster spoke 
four hours.] 
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Monday, July 27,1846. The senate having resum- 
ed the consideration of the special order of the day, 
the new tariff bill. 

Mr. Webster thus resumed and concluded his re- 
marks in opposition to the bill:— 

lt 18 a circumstance a good deal characteristic, 
Mr. President, of the state of things in which we 
find ourselves placed, and strongly indicative of that 
absorbing interest which belongs to the question that 


ol ten millions to cheapen navigalion—and that is to 1 have not the honor to-day to address a full senate. 
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Since the commencement of my observations on 82. 
lurday morning, an honorable member from one of 
the southern 5 Haywood), has vacated bu 
seat in this body. e perhaps may soon hear from 
him of the reasons which led-him to leave the sta- 
tion which he had occupied, and to fill which be had 
been chosen. I am no otherwise acquainted with 
those reasons than I gather them from a very extra 
ordinary article in the government paper this morn- 
ing I mean on Saturday evening. I infer from that, 
that honorable member left his seat here from an 
inability to support the measure of the administra- 
tion now before us, and from a great unwillingness 
to disoblige his party friends and connections by 
voling against it. Sir, as he is gone, I may speak of 
him as a man of character and standing here and at 
home—a man of learning and attainments—of great 
courtesy—unsurpassed industry and attention in the 
discharge of his public dutics—and as we all know, 
so far as we can judge of his course here, an intelli- 
gent and consistent friend of the present administra- 
tion. 

Now sir, I confess that I am ashamed of my coun- 
try when | see a gentleman of that charater retiring 
from this place, hunted, abused, defamed, accord- 
ing to the degree of abuse and defamation which 
some writer for the government in the paper of the 
government sees fit to pour out against him. His 
a disgrace to the civilization of the age. It isa 
disgrace to American civilization. It is a disgrace 
to this government. It isa disgrace to the American 

ress. 

j Another circumstance of common intelligence is 
not unworthy of notice before I proceed to the ro- 
maining observations which | intend to submit to the 
senate. If we may believe the current intelligence 
af the day, the administration of the government is 
now in possession of official and authentic informa- 
tion that an extraordinary and vigorous effort is mak- 
ing throughout the whole republic of Mexico to sus- 
tain herself in the war now carried on against her by 
the United States. I suppose the government is now 
informed that Bravo is appointed president of Mexi- 
co ad interim, and that Paredes with such forces as 
he can collect is marchiug to the north, and tbat 
there is a spirit of united resistance—united action, 
and of general contribution toward the purpose 
which they call defence of the country, such as was 
never manifested before that the clergy contribute 
—that the provinces contribute—that individuals con 
tribute in a manner altogether unknown in Mexico 
since the time of her revolution. I suppose that the 
government is at this moment in possession of al 
that intelligence—how well-founded, they are lo 
judge—but that they have such information from of- 
ficial sources I entertain no doubt at all: And I use 
it now only for this end, that in this state of things a 
new reason is afforded why we should do nothing to 
disturb the just expectations of revenue or to dimia- 
ish the necessary income of the treasury. 

Now sir, as connected with that subject, I will read 
to the senate a paper which I had not strength to 
read on Saturday, and I will make no comment oa 
it except so far as to describe the character of the 
gentleman who wrote it and the character of the gene 
tleman to whom it was addressed. The writer is 
Edward H. Nichol of the city of New York—a mer - 
chant of the very highest character in that city—a 
gentleman every way friendly to the preseut admin- 
istration of the government and to the party now in 
power—a gentleman who was an administration can- 
didate very recently for a seat in the other house of 
congress. ‘The letter respects the effects of this bill 
on six articles of impdrtation—spirits, pepper, pimen- 
to, cassia, cloves, and sugar and molasses. It is ad- 
dressed to Isaac Townshend, e:q. another highly 
respectable merchant an'i of the same political asso- 
ciations. And I will venture to say that if the gen- 
tlemen connected with the administration of the go- 
rernment had sought out amongst all its friends of 
the mercantile classcs throughout the whole country, 
for the most intelligent and competent gentlemen s 
give them their opinions and advise on the subject o 
this tariff bill, they would have found no bod of au- 
perior recommendations for that office to Mr. 
ward H. Nicbol. Having said so much I will rea 
this letter and submit it to the senate without another 
remark. 


Isaac Townsienp, esq. 

Dear sir— la answer to you note under dale of e 
[8th instant, propounding certain questions as re 
gards the present tariff, and the one now propo 
and under discussion in the senate, I answer in ide 
following manner, viz: : 

Spirits Tue duty accruing on spirits of all mt 
under the present tariff, at 85 to 90 cents per Fallon. 
may be estimated at $1,400,000 to $1,500,000. iis 

The average cost at the different places of pf 15 
tion, may be estimated at 42 to 45 cents per 82 i 
on which the ad valorem duty, as pow prof, 
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would be 100 per cent. and estimating the annual | importer. You will notice that two-thirds of the 


other metals, earthen and glass ware, clothing ready 
importation to be equal to that of the last three or merchandise imported subject to ad valorem, is 


made, hats and bonnets, leather, boots and shoes, 


four years, viz: 1,500,000 gallons, would yield brought into our city by foreigners. Those men paper, cotton bagging, and various other unename- 

about 720,000 | come among us possessing no national feeliugs, and | rated articles, valued at 358.829, 000. Duties thereon, 
— — | little or no regard for our Jaws and institutions, and | $18,494,000. Freights, $929,865. 

Difference, $780,000 | a custom house cath is but a by-word with them — Foreign articles for consumption, such as coffee, 


Pepper—The annual consumption of pepper may 
be estimated at 3,500,000 pounds—present duty 5 
cents per Ib. yielding $175,000 
The average cost at the place of production, 

is 21 to 3 cents per pound, and proposed 

duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, would 

yield $34,500 


Difference, $140,500 

Pimento The annual consumption of pimento, may 

be estimated at 1,500,000 pounds—with the present 

duty of 5 cents per pound would yield $75,000 
The average cost at the place of production, 
3} to 4 cents per pound, on which the pro- 
posed duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, 

would be about $18,000 


They locate themselves in by-streets and alleys, sub- 
ject to no military or jury duty, and pay little or no 
taxes. They have a branch of their house or work- 
shop in Europe, and however intelligent or adroit 
our appraisers may be, it is almost impossible to de- 
tect them in their falsified invoices. 

Should the proposed tariff become a law, the Ame- 
rican merchants will, from necessity, almost cease 
to be importers, so far as our trade is concerned with 
Europe. Therefore, let our duties be ascertained by 
weight and measure, and we shall at least stand a 
fair and equal chance at the custom house with these 
foreign importers. 

If these remarks should be of any service to you, 
I shalt be pleased and gratified, and remain respect- 
fully yours, EDWARD H. NICOLL. 

New York, 17th July, 1846. 


On Saturday, Mr. President, I submitted remarks 
and estimates and calculations upon the subject of 
iron and coal and I founded these remarks and esti 
mates on the iron and coal of Pennsylvania for sake 
of precision and to make such calculations an exam- 
ple of the rest. I have now only to say in that re- 
spect that there is iron and coal in New Yoak—in 

ennessee—in Georgia— in Virginia—in Maryland 
all coming in sharp and share alike for the good or 
for the evil which the new system will produce. 

[COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

Now, sir, I proceed to say something upon the in- 
fluence—the necessary inflnence which this proposed 
change in our system will exercise upon the com- 
merce and navigation of the country. I shall do that 
by exhibiting a series of tables which will speak for 
themselves; which I know have been drawn up with 
great accuracy, founded on the last estimates of the 
secretary of the treasury, so far as revenues is con- 
cerned, and estimates regarding the value of freights 
collected from the first mercantile sources in the 
country. Now here I wish, asa general remark on 


tea, sugar, [proportion of] wines, spirits, fruits and 
spices, molasses {proportion of], salt, coal, fish, beer, 
ale and porter, and various other unenumerated arti- 
cles, value $20,242,000. Duties, $5,735,000. Freights, 
$2,985,000. 

Foreign articles for manufacture in the United 
States, such as sugar [proportion of], molasses 
proportion of], iron [proportion of], steel, hides 
and furs, copper and brass, mahogany, wool, rags, 
salt petre, hemp, indigo, dye, stuffs, &c. bristles, 
camphor, dye wood, linseed, raw silk and other un- 
enumerated articles, value $22,569,000. Duties, 
94,677,000. Freights, $3,754,150. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Value. Duties. Freighis. 


Foreign manufactr- 
ed articles, 58,829,000 18,494,000 929,835 


“articles for 20,212,006 5,735,000 2,985,000 


cousumption, 
tt 


inanufactured 9. X 
in this country, 22,569,000 4,677,000 3,754,000 


Difference, $57,000 

Cassia—The annual consumption of cassia is about 

1,000,000 pounds, at the present duty of 5 cents per 

Ab. would yield f $50,000 
The average cost at the place of production, 
is 7 cts. per pound, and the proposed duty 
of 30 per cent. ad valorem, would yield 

about $20,000 


Difference, $30,000 
Cloves—The annual consumption is about 160,000 
Ibs. at 8 cents per pound,—present duty would yield 
about $12,800 
The cost at place of production, is 13 to 14 
cents per pound—at 30 percentad valorem 6,400 


— —— — — — — —— 


101,610,000 28,966,000 7,669,865 


Now, sir, I have said that changes have taken 
place in the foreign trade of the country since the in- 
troduction of the manufacturing system of the U. 
States, which was naturally to be expected, and I 
think it was suggested the other day by my friend 
from Maryland, near me, (Mr. Juhnson) that a great 
mistake is that we do not accommodate our legisla- 
lion to the changing ciscumstances of the country, 
and to think that we can go back to where we were 
years ago, without disturbing any interest except 
those immediately affected, whereas such is the con- 
nexion and cohesion, and so clearly are all these in- 
terests united, that there comes to be a complexity 
in it, and there is no disturbing one great branch of 
the system without injuring all the rest. Here is a 
table of our trade with South America and beyond 


Difference, $6,400 

Sugar and Molasses—The annual duty accruing un- 
der the present tariff of 85 to 90 per cent. ad valorem, 
may be estimated at from 83, 000, 000 to 83,500, 000 
Whereas the proposed duty, 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, would yield 


; these varions papers, and which they exbibit and | the Capes with a comparison of that trade in the 
Recapitulation. Say erence Provosed ried confirm, to say what would naturally be expected to year 1828 and the 8 year: 
Soirila, ula $1,500,000 $720 000 780.0u0 de, true, that for some years past, since the favor and G e oi our ee n b d the 
Pepper, 175.000 34,500 140,000 | Protection of the government were given to the in- Ca f Good H qs t pene eyon 
Pimentò, 75.000 18,000 57.000 | ternal manufactures of the country, the foreign trade 1828 Tt Spe ane e Amere 
Caasia, 50,030 20,000 30.000 | of the country has conformed to that state of things; n 1823—The value of imports from the Dutch 


East Indies, British East Indies, Manilla, China, 
Buenos Ayres, Brazifs and other South American 
ports to this country, was $12,233,000. 

The value of our domestic exports to the same 
poini $3,763,000. The tonnage shipping employed, 

In 1845—Our imports to the same ports were to 
the value of §21,519,000—being an increase of 75 
per cent. The value of our domestic exports to said 
ports, $7,257,000—being an increase of 90 per cent. 
and the tonnage of shipping employed, 122,657, or 
an increase of 150 per cent. 

The whole increase of tonnage employed over the 
increase in the value of imports, is owing to the pre- 
sent importation of the coarse and bulky articles for 
manufacture, instead of the manufactured silk and 
cotton goods of China, Manilla and Calcutta. 


It is apparent that the increased employment of 
our tonnage, of one hundred and fifty per cent. in 
this distant transport, has been from the importation 
of the raw materials for manufacturing in our coun- 
try, and of the increased quanties of coffee and teas, 
and no doubt increased exportation of our domestic 
products, to those distant places has been promoted 
by this increase in imports. Those domestic pro- 
ducts were manufactured cotton and woolen goods, 
lumber and articles of furniture, provisions of all 
kinds, naval stores, cotton, tobacco, rice, candles, 
Sc. &c. 

I have another table, Mr. President, exhibiting 
our trade with the North of Europe, presenting the 
same general result, and as we have ceased to im- 
port hemp lo a great extent from Russia, the in- 
crease in the tonnage is principally from exporta- 
tions: 

“Our trade with the North of Europe, (viz. Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Germany, and Hollend,) shows a fall- 
ing off in the imports o. 


Cloves, 12,800 6 400 6,100 


: and a change in the business of navigation and com- 
Sugar & molasses, 3,500,000 1,400,000 2,100,000 


merce. and freight consequent upon these internal 
changes is quite at striking as these internal changes 
themselves; and the great element of that change 
consists in a change in the nature of the main articles 
of import, showing a diminution of articles of manu. 
factured character, anda vast augmentation of arti- 
cles of the character of raw material—bulky articles; 
the consequence of which, as will be seen by the ta- 
bles 1 am about to exhibit, is an actual increase of 
the earnings of the shipping interest as freight. Be- 
cause all know that freight is proportioned to the bulk 
of the arucle and not to its cost. It is the space that 
the commodity fills in the ship and not its value that 
regulates the rate of freight. Therefore it is, that 
though the importations may be greatly augmented 
in value from being composed of manufactured arti- 
cles chiefly, yet the freight is not increased in the 
same ratio, but may be diminished. That fact is 
notorious to all those acquainted with the commerce 
of the country—perfectly understood by all the ship 
owners of the United States—and that fact is of itself 
sufficient to account forthe great and important truth 
that the navigation interest of the United States—the 
ship owners to a man—oppose this change of system, 
because this system gives more employment to this 
navigation than the system now attempted to be sub- 
stituted for it. 

Now, sir, a heavy mass or amount of manufactur- 
ed articles as is well known comes from France and 
England. Our various commerce and our importa- 
tions of heavy articles come from round the cape— 
from Brazil and from the north of Europe. The 
tables which 1 propose to exbibit to the senate will 
show the amount of these respectively and the change 
produced in them the last five years. Now, sir, let 
me premise that articles of import into the U. States 
are properly divisable into three classes—first, those 


$5,312,000 $2,198,000 $3,163,000 

You will notice by this hasty sketch that I now 
hand you, that the difference between the present 
duty and that now proposed, is about three millions 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars, (33, 
163,000), on the varions articles above named, but it 
is to be presumed that there will bea gradual in- 
crease of importations, yet a number of years must 
elapse before it will make up the deficiency. As re- 
gards the exportations of foreign merchandize, should 
the proposed tariff become a law, it is difficult to ar- 
rive at any definite conclusion. It is to be presumed, 
however, that, with the large surplus in the different 
warehouses, now inthe Atlantic cities, and the very 
limited demand we must have previous to the first of 
December, as no jobber or vender will buy any more 
than will supply his daily demands. Consequently, 
the exportations probably will be large, exceeding 
the ordinary expcriations under the present tariff, 
and may make drafts on the various custom houses, 
in debenture, to the extent of 5800, 000 to $1,000,000 
more than otherwise would be. 

The N should the proposed tariff become 
a law, will very soon begin to ship their goods out of 
the country; then, reimport them, and place them in 
the warehouses to remain, or be taken out in detach- 
ed parcels, previous to the first of December; when, 
whatever then remains will be subject toa low duty. 
How much better and more just would it be, (as was 
the case when the reduction of the tariff took place 
in 1830 and 1831), to let all merchandize ‘not in 
broken parcels” go lo the custom house on the eve of 
the first of December and remain, rather then force 
the merchants o the expense of shipping, for the 
purpose of evading the present duties. 


ou must be aware, as well as myself, that the articles which come here manufactured and come] In the year 1828, $11,214,000 

importations for the next five months must be ex- | here fit for use — ſor sale;—secondly, articles brought to 
tremely limited, and that all the goods that are im- here for consumption but without any manufacture In the year 1845, 4,059,000 
ported for the next five months will go the public | when they arrive here;—thirdly, those articles which 
stores for the benefit of the proposed reduction.— [are in the nature of raw material and are brought Decrease of $7,155,000 
Consequently, the government will derive little or no here to undergo a process of manufacture. Let us And an increase in ourdomestic exports of 
revenue from forcign importations for that period. | then see the amount of freight derived from the re- In the year 1828, $5,035,000 

So far as my experience teaches me, I have ever | spective classes of imports:— to 
been in favor of specific instead of ad valorem duties, ACCOUNT OF IMPORTS, 1845. In the year 1845, 56, 346,000 
believing that the revenue is more securely collect-| Foreign manufactured articles, being silk, wool, — 
ed, and extending likewise protection to every honest] cotton, flax, iron, rail road iron, cigars, brass and Increase of $1,261,000 
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And an increase in the ton’ge empl'd of — 


In 1828, 136,100 tons. 
In 1845, 197,000 
Increase, 60,900 tons of shipping. 


This increase is from the transport of our domestic 


exports to those places, l 
t will be interesting to note some of the articles 


of import from those places, in which that reduction 
strikingly appears. 


Manuf. of cotton & flax, 92,190,000 $165,500 
Do. of iron and steel, 2,204,000 677,000 
Do. of glass, 458,000 128,000 

Leather, 330,000 2,100 

Sail cloth. 345,000 186,000 

Linseed oil, 130,000 13,000 

Cordage, 145,000 54,00 

Manufactured hemp, 990.000 211.000 

Do. flax, 37.000 31,000, 
Wool, 97,000 31.000 
Rags, none. 12,000 

6,926,000 1.570,000 


Thus showing a reduction in the manufactured 
goods, hemp, &. imported from those countries. ol 
more than three-fourths of the whole amount. 

These facts are certainly of importance in consi- 
dering the employment of our shipping in the trans- 

ortof raw materials, such as colton, flax, hemp, 
iron, coal, &c. coastwise in our own country, for the 
manufacture of goods which have taken the place of 
the foreign manufactured goods imported and con- 
sumed by us sixteen years ago. 

A very important fact in connexion with this part 
of the subject, is, that this trade is almost entirely 
in your own vessels. It is denied by none. We 
know that in the trade between us and England, 
about a third of the navigation is in the hauds of 
England. 

But in the trade with the north of Europe, &c. 
the trade is on American account, and to our ad- 
vantage; and to a great extent we pay for the impor- 
tations by domestic products, We do not hear of 
any extraordinary amounts of specie to meet these 
demands—the products of our own industry and our 

eople, in a manufactured state, are carried out.— 

hese remarks might be extended to other tables 
showing other results; but I am quite desirous of 

etting through the duty which remains to be per- 
formed by me on this subject, and I shall therefore 
pass this part of the case by a very few addititional 
observations. 

It is obvious, sir, that for the same reason that the 
raw material imported for the manufacturer pays a 
large proportion of freight, articles of export from 
our side for the same purpose pay also a large pro 
portion—a3 every body knows is the case with cot- 
ton—and this proves that in every measure concern- 
ing the interests of navigation, we should consult 
rather the great and bulky articles, than the small 
where the value is great and the bulk diminished.— 
Aand as I have already said, sir, this large trade is in 
our own hands. The bill will be directly injurious 
to thia employment. 

Now, sir, one cannot say to what exlent this 
change of system may affect the navigation of the 
country, but its tendency is unquestionably to cripple 
and cramp the navigation interest. Its tendency is 
to diminish the demand for toanage—for navigation 
—for the carrying trade. Aud 1 think { might on this 
occasion without impropriety call the attention of 
the senator from Maine farthest from me, (Mr. 
Fairfield), a gentleman who here represents a state 
if not first, at least among the very first in regard to 
the amount of its navigation. The ships of Maine 
are found in every quarter. They are round the 
Cape and in the North seas. They bring home these 
raw materials; and every thing that diminishes the 
consumption of those raw materials in our own 
country, diminishes the chances of employment to 
every ship owner in the state of Maine. I will read 
an extract or two from a letter which I have receiv- 


ed on this subject: 
j Baltimore, 30th July, 1846. 

“Sm—I notice that the new tariff bill has in its 
schedules, silk, mahogany, hides, brazette wood, 
log wood, fustic, Rio Ilache wood, Lima wood, San- 
dal wood, red cedar, pig eopper, nitrate of soda, or 
the sal soda of Peru, saltpetre, block, and all sorts of 
crude woods, and many drugs of bulk, all more or 
less dutiable, and tea and cotlce left free. 

This is curious free trade. 

‘These are the articles that gave our vesscls home- 
ward freights, and being chicBy gross articles of 
great bulk—they appeal most strongly to be classed 
in the free list. You know very well that our out- 
ward bound vessels to the English islands can get no 
sort of return cargo unless they go to Cuba or Porto 
Rico, for sugar or molasses—or else to some salt 


re 
yaam 
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St. Thomas or the Main. I speak of small vessels 
that trade to the West Indies and the Spanish Main. 

Gross crude artictes of this sort, aid shipping in- 
terests,and assist making up cargoes to Europe of 
vat ious such articles, if free, such as log wood parti- 
cularly and Brazilletio and Rio Hache wood, in cotton 
shins even for dunnage. 

Teall free trade the policy that lets crude articles 
in free, as in “old times.” 

“As far as I can judge, and being myself engaged | 
in shipping interests, I think this bill very unfriendly 
to such interest—and as to being a free trade bill— 
itis—any thing else—as 1 understand free trade, as 
to the articles named. 

I am dear, sir, your friend and fellow citizen, 

[Signed | WILLIAM MILES. 


[LABOR AND INDUSTRY. ] 

] now come to the last topic on which I propose 
to trespass on the patience of the senate—it is the 
general effect of the change proposed by this bill 
upon the general employment, labor and industry of | 
the country. And I would beg, sir, in this view to 
ask the reading of a petition which has been lying | 
on my table for some days, but which | kave not 
had an opportunity to present before. It is a very 
short petition from the mechanics and artizans of 
the city of Bostoa. [The clerk then read the peti- 
tion. 

Mr. President, he who ‘is the most large and libe- 

ral in the tone of his sentiment towards all the inte- 

rest of all parts of the country—he who most hon- 
estly and firmly believes that these interests, though 
various, are consistent, that they are all well pro- 
tected and preserved and fostered of a wise admin- 
istration of law under the existing constitution of 
the United States—and he who is the most expansive 
patriot, and wishes well and equally well to every 
part of the country—even he must admit that to some 
extent there is a marked division between the plan- 
tation states of the south, and the masses of the 
agricultural and manufacturing states of the north. 
There is a difference growing out of early constitu- 
lions, early laws and habits, and resulting in a diffe- 
rent description of labor; and to some extent with 
the most Catholic sentiments and feelings, every 
man who is concerned in enacting laws with candor 
and justice and intelligence, must pay a proper re- 
gard to that distinction. The truth is that in one 
part of the country labor is a thing more unconnect- 
ed with capital than in another. Labor as an earn- 
ing principle or as an element of society working 
for itself with its own hope of gain, enjoyment and 
competence, is a different thing from that of labor 
Which in the other part of the country attaches to 
capital—rises and falls with capital. Now, sir, in 
considering the general effect of the change sought 
to be brought about by this bill upon the employ- 
ment of men in this country, while more or less 
regard is properly to be paid to this difference which 
have mentioned, yet it is equally true that there 
are masses of Jabor, especially along the sea coast 
and along the rivers, in all the southern states which 
are to be affected by this bill as much as the labor 
of any portion of the middle or northern states.— 
The artisan in every state has just the same interest 
at the south as at the north. And this is at the 
foundation of all our Jaws from 89 downward, 
which have in view the protection ot American la- 
bor. The first purpose, the first object is the full 
protection of the labor of these artisans. That sub- 
ject wos gone over the other day by my friend from 
Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) who presented to the 
consideration of the senate the first memorial ever 
sent to congress from the city of Baltimore. And 
from that day to this, Baltimore has been more 
earnest and steady in her attachment to a system 
of law which she supposed gave encouragement to 
her artisans, than any other city in the Union. 

Now, sir, taking the mass of menas they exist 
amongst us, what is it that constitutes their prospe- 
rity? All throughout the country—perhaps more 
especially at the north—from early habits there is a 
distribution under the elementary laws of the state 
of all the property accumulated in one generation 
to the whole succession of sons and daughters in the 
next. Property is cvery where distributed as fast as 
it is accumulated, and not in more than one case oul 
of a thousand is there an accumulation beyond the 
earning of one generation. The consequence of 
this is a great division of property into small par- 
cels, and the next consequence is that out of the 
whole mass there is but a very small proportion— 
hardly worthy of being named—that do not pursue 
some active business fora living. Whois there that 
lives on his income? How many out of millions 
of prosperous people between here and the British 
Provinces and throughout the northwest who live 
without being engaged in active business? None— 
the nuinber is not worth naming. This is therefore 


port, or bring home some sort of wood or hides froin j a country of labor. I do not mean manual labor 


entirely. There is a great deal of that, but I mean 
some sort of employment that requires either persotal 
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attention, either of oversight or manual perform. 
ance—active business. That's the character of osr 
people. Now what is the first great cause of the 
prosperity of such a people? Simply, employment.— 
Why, we have cheap food and cheap elothing. There 
is no sort of doubt that these things are very desira 
ble to all persons of moderate circumstances and 
laburers, but they are not the first requisites. The 
first requisite is that which enables men to buy fooi 
and clothing, cheap or dear. And if I were to illus- 
trate my opinions on this subject by example, J should 
lake of all instances in the world the present condi- 
tion of Ireland. | 

I am not about to prescribe, Mr. President. — 
forms of legislation for Ireland to the government of 
Great Britain—I am not about to prescribe any re- 
medy for the sad state of things which exist in thal 
country, but what that state of things is and what 

as produced it, is just as plain as a turnpike road, 
and | confess that lam astonished that learned and 
intelligent men who seem to have been brought up 
under some notions or systems that have turned 
their eyes from what appears to me the exact view 
of the case, have been unable to solve the Jrish 
problem. Well now what is it? Ireland is an over 
peopled country it is said. It has eight and a half 
millions of people on an area of thirty-one thousand 
eight hundred square miles. It is then a very dense 
pepulation—perhaps a thicker population upon the 
whole than England. hy are the people of Ire- 
land not prosperous, contented, and happy? Why 
we hear of a potato panic and a population in Ere- 
land distressed by the high price of potatoes. Why, 
sir, the price of potatoes in this city is three times 
the price of potatoes in Dublin; and at this moment 
potatoes are twice as dear throughout the United 
States as throughout Ireland. There are potatoes 
enough but they are not able to get them. And 
why? There is one fact stated by Mr. McCulloch 
in one ef his recent publications—not carried per- 


| haps to its true extent—but it explains the whole. 


The labor requisite for the performance of every 
species and amount of labor performed in Ireland, 
does not give ample scope to one half of the strong 
healthy laboring population of Ireland. Only one 
halt of them get employed. Well does not that ex- 
plain it all? Only one half of the population is able 
to get the means of living at all. The other half is 
idle. Every one must see the result of this want 
of employment amongst such a peoples fond of 
social enjoyment. Why is it that the population of 
Ireland is thus so destitute of employment? Ireland 
complains and complains justly of bad government 
on the part of England. Over nine-tenths of the 
land of Ireland has been confiscated to the crown of 
England, within the last two or three hundred years. 
In the time of Cromwell and in the time of William 
the Third, the confiscations for treason were very ex- 
tensive. Well what became of these lands? Why 
they were granted to the favorites of the crown— 


English people, and the descendants of these Englsh- 


men, known under the denomination of absentee 
landlords, now possess nearly the whole of Ireland. 
Now the absentee landlord is not à inan who has 
grown up in Jreland and has gone over to England 
to spend his income. It is a man who never saw 
Ireland in his life. I am acquainted with individual 
families, no member of which has visited their 
Irish estates for halt a century—the lands being all 
the time under “rack-rent"—1in the hands of mid- 
dle-men,” and all pressing the peasantry and labor 
to the dust. 

There ıs a strange idea which most respectable 
men entertain on this subject, of Ireland. Mr. Me- 
Cullough, for example, will insist upon it that there 
is no evil in Irish absenteeism, because he goes on 
the universal theory, as he calls it, which, he says, 
admits of no exception that it is best for a man to 
buy where he can buy cheapest. Well, that is un- 
doubtedly so if he have the means of buying. Now, 
if Irish absenteeism did not diminish the employ; 
ment of the people of Ireland, the argument would 
hold. But who does not see that if the landlord 
lived in Ireland, consuming for bis family and re- 
tainers the products of Ireland, it would augment the 
employment of Ireland; and this brings us to the 
other branch of the subject. From early times the 
English government has discouraged in Ireland every 
sort of manufacture, except the lizen manufacture 
in the north of Ireland. It has, on the other hand, 
encouraged agriculture. It has given bounties on 
wheat. 

The consequence has come to be this, that the 
surface of Ireland is cut up into so many small tere- 
ments and holdings, that every man’s labor is re- 
duced to such a small quantity of superficial surface, 
that there is not half employment for labor, and the 
lands are cultivated miserably after all. Mr. Me- 
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Cullough says that four-fifths of the labor of Ireland 
is laid out upon the land. There is no other source 
of employment or occupation. This land being un- 
der a “rack rent” is cut up into little patches, some- 
times not more than a quarter of an acre, merely to 
raise potatoes, the cheapest kind of food. This is 
the reason why labor is nothing, and can be nothing 
but mere physical living, until that system is entire- 
ly changed. This constitutes the great difference 
between the state of things in Europe and America. 
In Europe, the question is, how men can lire - with 
us, the question is, how well they can live. Can they 
live on wholesome food, in commodious and com- 
fortable dwellings—can they be well clothed and 
educate their children? Such questions do not arise 
to the political economists of Europe. When rea- 
soning on such cases as that of Ireland, the question 
with them is how physical being can be kept from 
death. That is all. 

Sir, if I had not topics enough, and if I were not 
Conscious of having already occupied the attention 
of the senate quite too long, I would turn your at- 
tention to the comparison produced by the very 
cause which we are now considering between Ire- 
land and Scotland. The population of Ireland is 
eight millions and a half, on an area of 38.000 
square miles. Scotland has a population less than 
three millions, and an area of 30,000 square miles, 
only one third of which is arable. Tie tonnage of 
Ireland is 160,028, employing 11,288 men. 

The tonnage of Scotland is four hundred and 
twenty nine thousand, employing twenty-eight thou- 
sand men. The produce of the fisheries in Scotland 
is greater than that of Ireland, and so with regard 

to coal. Ireland is not, however, so favorably cir- 
cumstanced with regard to that article, but there are 
excellent mines in Ireland. With regard to agri- 
culture, the agriculture of Scotland, and though her 
climate is not so good, nor her soil so rich as that of 
Ire land, yet Scotland isa wheat growing country, 
and the prices are high and all agricultural business 
active. Why, sir, how has it come about? This 
great reformation has been all brought about within 
sixty or seventy years, and Mr. McCullough says, 
that it was this growth of the manufacturing cities 
of Glasgow, Paisley, and Edinburgh and the rest, 
that by furnishing a market for the immediate sale 
of agricultural products, that doubled them—raised 
them from a lower to a higher species of produc- 
tion, and changed the whole face of Scotland. I 
will not pursue this, but in my judgment nothing is 
more true in the world, than that the interest of every 
community of laboring people does require a varie- 
ty of employment—it does require diversity in the 
ursuits of men, and the more that diversity is ex- 
ended, in every pert of this country, as well as 
everywhere else, the greater will be the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. Sir, I say it is em- 
ployment that makes the people happy. Sir, this 
reat truth ought never to be forgotten; it ought to 
placed upon the title page of every book on poli- 
tical economy intended for America, and such coun- 
tries as America. It ought to be placed in every 
. farmers’? almanac. It ought to head the columns of 
every farmers’ magazine and mechanics’ magazine. 
It should be proclaimed every where, notwithstand- 
ing what we hear of the usefulness—and l admit 
the high usefulness—of cheap food,—notwithstand- 
ing that, the great truth should be proclaimed every 
where, should be made into a proverb, of it could— 
that where there is work for the hands and the men, 
there will be work for their teeth. Where there is 
employment, there will be bread. And in a coun- 
try like our own, above all others, will this truth 
hold good—a country like ours, where, with a great 
deal of spirit and activity amongst the masses, if 
they can find employment, there is also great will- 
ingness for labor. If they can obtain fair compen- 
sation for their labor, they will have good houses 
good clothing good food, and the means of educat- 
ing their families; and if they have good houses, and 
po clothing, and good food, and means of educat- 
ng their children, from their labor, that labor wil} 
be cheerful, and they will be a contented and happy 
people. | 

Now, sir, no man can ceny that the course of 
things in this county for the last twenty or thirty 
years has had a wonderful effect in producing this 
variety of employments. The improvements of the 
country have produced an almost infinite variety of 
aisle pom How much employment has been fur- 
nisbed by the canals and railroads, in addition to the 
great amount of labor not only in the factories ren- 
dered so odious in sume quarters by calling them 
monopolies and close corporations, but in the work 
shops—in the warehouses—on the sea and on the 
Jand and in every department of business? There is 
a great activity and a great variely in the employ- 
ments of men amongst us and that is just exactly what 
our condition ought to be. 


And now, sir, with a very few wards addressed to | 
particular interests, I shall relieve the senate. It 
has appeared to me particularly strange that our 
friends from the grain growing states of the north- 
west do not take a different view of their ultimate 
permanent interest. They are grain growers. They 
entertain the hope, especially since the repeal of the 
British corn Jaws, that they shall be able to produce 
to a still larger extent, and obtain fur their commo- 
dities abroad a commensurate price. For myself I 
am fully of opinion that there will bea great dis- 
appointment in that respect. In the first place, by 
way of concession, I do admit, for I always believed 
it, that with the British ports open to the admission 
of American corn, there will be a great deal of it 
sent to Europe, because of the cheapness of the ar- 
ticle, and because when it becomes to be known, it 
will be, 1 think well received amongst the labor- 
ing classes. But it seems to me, that a few facts 
may be enough to satisfy us that there cannot be a 
vast augmentation of western and southwestern ex- 
portations on account of a new demand in Europe 
Our agricultural products have done little more than 
keep pace with the increase of our population. In 
the next place, the agricultural product of England 
keeps about pace with ils augmenting population 
from year to year. But, in the third place, if we 
go back to the list of prices, we will find, that wheat 
is at this moment after all we have heard of panics 
and fears of panics, is twenty per cent. Jower than 
in former years, and I see by Mr. Brown’s price 
current of the 3d of this month, that prime four 
was 53 28-100. It does appear to me, sir, that 


gentlemen who live on those fertile lands of the | of the subject. 


west, amongst the most prosperous and most favored | 


New England competition. 


this manufacture of cotton, I said the other day that 
{ should not take up the New England case. She 
would be injured—injured to a certain extent un- 
questionably—but she would not be injured so inuch 
as the new establishments of the south. It appears 
to me the plainest proposition ia the world, that 
there is nothing which the whole south can so pro- 
fitably turn its attention to, as to the manufacture of 
these coarse cotton fabrics. The south can under- 
sell New England altogether, because it is a fabric, 
in the value of which, the raw material is the chief 
element and labor little. As labor, therefore, forms 
but a small portion of the article produced in its 
manufactured state, why then it requires less capi- 
tal. The raw material being the greater element 
composing the value, gives of course, an advantage 
to those who raise the raw material, and who man- 
ufacture it just where it is produced. Now I must 
say, looking at the exhibition here last month, or the 
month before, nothing appeared to me better done 
than some of these cheap cotton fabrics from Virgi- 
nia, N. Carolina, and Georgia, and I believe much 
as [ may venture to believe anything against the 
opinion of men, of more local knowledge, that these 
manufactures will succeed and prosper, if we let 
them alone; and 1 wish them to prosper. They 
have arisen in a desire on the part of the southern 
people to clothe themselves and their people against 
Well, I desire to see 
that, and ıt strikes me that the effort ought to be en- 


couraged. © 


It is time that I relieve the senate from this dis- 
cussion. I certainly feel the momentous importance 
l feel that in the course of my pub- 
lic life never have had a more responsible duty to 


communities, would do exceedingly well to consider | perform—never looked forward with more interest 
whether in fact they gain anything by a supposed | to the consequences. If the present system of things 
augmentation of exportations—whether they profit be deranged, no man can tell where that derange- 
anything by an extension of the market abroad, ment is to stop, or what are to be the consequences. 


whilst they diminish the demand at home. If by an; But again I come back to the great question of the 


importation of British merchandise, we increase the 
production of that merchandise in Europe by put- 
ting more hands upon it and bringing the goods here 
to the United States, is that not certain to diminish 
the consumption at home; so that after all it comes 
to this, whether it is better for an agriculturalist to 
have a near market than to have a foreign market. 
Well, sir, allow me to say a word on this subject to 
gentlemen of the southern states. They will allow 
me at least to gire them tables and calculations. I 
will not undertake to instruct their reason, but wish 
to draw their attention to facts. Now the state of 
Massachusetts is agreat grain purchasing state. | 
have here a table of articles of grain, etc., purchased 
by and consumed in Massachusetts, and it strikes me 
to be worthy of attention. 

Flour, 630,000 bbls. at 55 50 per bbl. 


$3,465,000 
Corn and other grains, 3,100,000 bushels, 


at 54 cts. 1,674,050 
Coal, 180,000 tons, at $5 50 per ton 1,035,000 
Wool, 7,200,000 lbs., at 33 cts, per Ib. 2,376,000 
Lumber of al! kinds 4,100,000 
Lead 1,300,000 
Beef, pork, bacon, and lard 3,000,000 

$16,950,050 


revenue. I hold that the responsibitity of providing 
revenue for the government, rests with congress. [ 
hold that we are not at liberty, to devolve that re- 
sponsibility upon the executive government, and Í 
would ask the administration itself, with all respect, 
if now that there seems to be less prospect than we 
had hoped of an early termination of this war,—if 
now, within three or four months of the commence- 
ment of the next session of congress—if now with 
the tried system which we are sure of for the pro- 
duction of adequate revenue so far as we may expect 
revenue at all from duties and customs—it it would 
not feel safer itself, after the rejection of this bill, 
than if it passed. 

Sir, I beseech gentlemen to pause. If I were a 
friend of the administration—and I do not mean to 
call myself its enemy, for I have no unfriendly feel- 
ing to it—I would beseech it not to take this plunge 
now in the dark, in the early part of its career, un- 
necessarily, in the midst of a war—a war of which 


no man can see the end, and of which no man can 


see the expense. I would beseech it to stand firm 
on the well established ground which organized the 
revenue system on the basis on which it now stands, 
and to lay aside all propositions for extensive and 
elementary change to a distant period. 

Having said this] have discharged my duty. I 


The corn comes chiefly from the Eastern shore of | leave it to the judgment of the senate. I am not 


Virginia and North Carojina—where can they expect 
to find a market like this? 

Now, sir, what is the advantage to these corn 
growing states, to turn our people—the consumers 
of these articles out of the workshops and to make 
agricultural producers of them also? This is ex- 
actly the Irish policy: They hare more products 
than they can find a market for—their recom- 
mendation is to increase the product. They have 
more mouths to feed than they can supply—the 
recommendation is, to increase the number of 
mouths! 


The north western states are destined to be manu- 
facturing states. They bave iron and coal. They 
have a people of laborious habits. They have already 
capital enough to begin works such as belong to new 
states and new communities and when the time 


to be seduced on the one hand by any disposition to 
embarrass the administration certainly feel none, 
l hope l havo manifested none—and, on the other 
hand I am not to be deterred by clamor in the press 
and elsewhere, against those who conscientiously in 
matters of the highest interest discharge their duty. 
And sir, if an individual, a most respectable member 
of this senate, has been made the object of unmea- 
sured opprobrium, because on a great question, con- 
nected with the credit and honor of the government 
and its revenues in time of war, he could not bring 
himself to think with the majority of his friends,— 
even the consequences which may have fallen upon 
him, shall not deter me from the fearless discharge 
of my duly. 


I indicated at the commencement of my speech, 
that I should conclude it with a motion to postpone 


comes—and it cannot but come soon—they will see the consideration of this bill to the next session of 
their true interest to be to feed the northern and | congress. Upon reflection, I deem it proper to say, 
eastern manufacturers as far as they may be fed, aud that I have so far changed that purpose, as that I 
in the mean time begin to vary their own occupa- | shall venture upon one amendment, to see whether 
tions, having classes of men amongst them, who are | a disposition exists in the senate to take this bill ex- 
not of the now universal agricultural population.— | actly as it is, and whether in the particular I shall 
And the sooner they begin this work, the better.— mention, in the judgment of the senate it ought not 
And begin it they will, because they are an intelligent | to be changed, It is that extraurdinary proposition 
and active people and cannot fail to see in what di- lo which J alluded on Saturday, by which in cases 
rection their true interest lies. of undervaluation with intention to defraud, the 

Sir, it does not become me to do more than sug- goods are to be seized and sold, and the importer to 
gest in what appears to me the interest of other parts, be paid the value of the goods as rated in his invoice, 
of the country. Men more competent to judge, will; and five per cent. over. I move that that provision 
do that; and I do not wish to exempt them from an be struck out, and on this question I ask the yeas 
exercise of their judgment. But now in regard to and nays, 
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CHRONICLE. 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 


The week has passed without any thing new for us 
to report from the frontier. 

The Nushville Union, of the 23th ult. contains a letter 
which it says “is froma prominent citizen of Texas, who 
formerly lived in Tennessee, and occupied a high place 
in the estimation of the country.“ band whose etate- 
ments,“ it adds “are entitled to full credit.“ The letter 
is dated Point Isabel, June 30,1316. “If vou were here 
now, you would find something over ten thousand troops 
in camp stretching from Brazos Island to Rinosa on the 
right bank of the Rio Graude, the distance being about 
eighty miles. About Matamoros they line both banks 
ot the river for a considerable distance. Perhaps half 
the troops are on the Mexican side of the river. Except 
the quiet entrance into Rinosa nothing has been done 
since the occupation of Matamoros. We are waiting 
for troops ard subsistence—principally the latter. 

= x 


“Itis now understood that we wil! move towards Mon- 
teray, a beutiful town at the head of the San Juan (river), 
about two hundred miles distant. I think it is probable 
that in two weeks more the mounted force, viz. the 
Texas mounted riflemen and United States dragoons 
will be on their march thither. If we can get the need- 
ful transportation, we wiil overrun and occupy, before 


the end of summer, all that part of Mexico lying on this the rank of the “Maryland Line.“ 


side of the Auahuw mountains. ‘This I imagine will be 
the end of our operations in this direction. If the war 
continues, the main blow must be stricken through Vera 

ruz. The means of reaching that pointy water are 
always abundant, and we are taken at once into the 
heart of the enemy. where every blow will count. 1 


approach the city of Mexico / Monterey, will require im- and the Florida war. He has been in five engage- comrade. 


mense transportation of provisions and forage, over an 
unin'ubi ted | desert of a thousand miles, with roads through 
mountaine and defiles. 

We hear but hule of the enemy. 
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1846—CHRONICLE. 


“The cost of all other freight must be charged in the; reached New Orleans, in the least possible time, and 
same way—by the pcund—and the expense cannot be! embarked on board the first Steamboat for Point Is- 
much less than we have estimated. abel. The Steainbout was unfortunately delayed 

Arxansas—Horrible Lynch law.—The 4th of July some days forthe purpose of taking volunteers i 
last was desecrated by mob which assembled at | board, and when Mrs. Page reached Point Isabel, she 
Columbus, Chicot county, Ark., for the deliberate | learnt that her wounded husband had embarked a day 
purpose, and which they deliberately effected, by | or two before, for N. Orleans. She got back to New 
taking from the jail of the county, William, the Orleans, and joined her husband on the Gth. They 
slave of the late dol. Walworth, a rich planter of: embarked from thence for St. Louis, on the 7th inst. 
said county, on a charge for killing of whom Wil- on board the steamer Missouri. On the passage up, 
liam had been confined for more than a year; he had | whilst the boat wus but a short distance above Cairo, 
been tried twice, and once found guilty, but from | on the morning of the 12th July, Captain Page breath- 
some technicality a new trial had been ordered.—| ed his last. His remains reached St. Louis on the 


The people began to apprehend that he would es- š 
cape punishment,—notwithstanding his guilt. To 13th. Dr. W. W. Mercer, hud embarked in atten- 


prevent this, they determined to take him from jail e e Capt. Page and was unremitting in atten- 
and hang him without further troubling judge or tion. 
Jury. The jailor remonstrated in vain the prison 
was broke open— William was led forth with a hal-“ Lrvr. BLake. 4 letter from Gen. Worth, dated 
ter round his neck, and in cold blood hung to a tree | Veto Orleans, May 18, 1846, says.—You will probaliy, 
within 100 yards of the gail. by this mail, hear of the loss of that gallant ornament 
and devoted member of your corps, my warmly cher- 
r ished friend, Blake. The manner adds poignancy to 
Cart. Rovent C. Brenaxay, 4th U. S. Infantry, is our sorrows. Had he fallen in the conflict, in which 
another gallant claimant for a nitche of distinction in| by all accounts, he had especially distinguished him- 
self, regrets would have been turned into envy. Af- 
Capt. B. is a native of the City of Baltimore.— ter the battle, on casting aside his weapons, one of 
His father, the late Andrew Buchanan Esq. was for- | his pistols accidently discharged, and gave him a mor- 
merly an extensive merchant of this City. Captain tal wound. Knowing and valueing him as J did, you 
Bucnanan has been fifteen years with his regiment— | Will readily conceive how I deplore his loss, both as 
has served with credit through the Black Hawk war à gallant and true hearted friend, and accomplished 
He has left no better soldier behind.”— 
ments. „Our troops have behaved with great intrepidity.— 
Gen. Taylor's official Report of the battle of the | Every man has done his duty. My own gallant reg- 


The rumor is. and Resaca de 14 Palma, says. “A small party under iment speaks for itself in the list of the killed and 


has been for some some weeks, that they are forufying Capt. Buchanan and Lieuts. Hays and Woods, 4th In- woundel—verified by the colors of the crack Mexi- 


the pass this side of Monterey. It is said to be a strong 
place. Yet we will pass it, if we try.“ 


“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 
The latest dates we have from Gen. Taylor, are lo the 


Ih ult. Boats had reached the Rio Grande in sufficient | 


numbers to enable Gen. Taylor to advance his forces up 
the river. 

Caxaro was taken possession of by the advance 
corps, without a shadow of opposition. 

The supply of wagons, horses, mules, munitions, and 
provisions, requisite to enable the furces to leave the Rio 
Grande, towards the interior of Mexico, had not arrived. 

The U. 8. Quartermaster at Baltimore, a few days 
since, advertised that he would purchase a number of 
wagons for the U. S. army. The notice came to a ready 
market. The wav his quarters were beset forthwith, 
and the crowd of wagons that were ready for Uncle 
Sam's cash, was a cantion. We have heard of persons 
obtaining $150 for second hand wagons, that cost when 
new $90; and again we have heard of persons who had 
their eyes open for a speculation, realizing $600 in a sin- 
gle day by purchesing up wagons, and selling them to 
the governinent~all scandal, perhaps. Yesterday's 
American contained a laconic notice from the Quarter- 
master, that he had “wagons enough, and would purchase 
no morc.” 

We see notices of the purchase of mules in the inte- 
rior of Tennessee. designed for the army. 

The St. Louis New Era, of the 22d inst., says—"*The 
government agents are still operating pretty extensively 
in this quarter, buying up mules, horses, and provisions, 
and havin wagons, knapsacks, and various other ar- 
ticles manufactured for the use of the army. About 
1000 barrels of mess pork have been bought in this cry, 
within a few day, at $10, and yesterday we noticed a sale 
of 25,000 lbs., clear bacon sides, by the Messrs. Siger- 
son, at 5 cents per lb. We understand that a gentleman 
is now in this city for the purpose of purchasing light 
draught boats for the Rio Grande. So we go—the dear 
people pay.” 


Expenses of the War. The St. Louis Republican of 
a recent date has the following: 

“It is only by ascertaining the actual cost of particular 
items that the expenses of the war with Mexico can be 
estimated. T'he government agents, a few days since, 
purchased five hundred barrels mess pork for the “use of 
the army of the West.“ This pork is to be transported 
to Santa Fe. It cost $10 per barrel. Three or four years 
ago supplies were needed for an expedition on the same 
route, and contracts were made with Bent & St. Vrain, 
for transportation. They were paid 8 cenis per lb., from 
Independence to Bents Fort. The government, of 
course, paid the transportation to Independence. It is al- 
leged that the contract to which we have aliuded was a 
josine concern, and that uo one will unde: take it for less 
than ten centa per pound. A barrel of perk will average 

20; oands. The cost oſ its transportion from Fort Leavy. n- 
worth, !o Which point all public stores are shipped, to 
Bents Fort, will then be thity-two dollars. But this is 
net all. It has there to he waconed to Santa Fe, and it 
is n very moderate calculation tu say that the additional 
cost, with the transportation from St. Louis to Fort Lea- 
venworth, will increase the cost to $10 per barrel. Add 
the orixinal cost and it makes the actual expense of the 
barrel of pork, on its delivery at Santa Fe, fifty dollars. 
In other words, the government pays 325,000 for the 500 
Larreis of pork. 8 
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fantry, composed chiefly of men of that regiment, | can regiment, that of Tobasco. Would to God I could 


drove the euemy from a breast-work which he oceu-| have been with them; but a sad fate ordered other- 
pied, and captured a piece of artillery.” Wise. There is tune yet; it is but the beginning of 
The exploit for which he was honorably mentioned | the end. I Sail to-morrow, and, with God's blessing 
in the official despatches, was one unsurpassed in dar- Will be in line by the lst. 
ing and gallantry, by any of the acts of heroism that (Lieut. Blake served with Gen. Worth throughout 
made up that brilliant and memorable fight. It is de- his operations in Florida.) 
tailed in the report of Maj. Allen, commanding the 4th 
Infantry. He states that a heavy fire of grape and) Lieut. Ranporpu Rivcery, We have already an- 
musketry was opened upon them, from a field piece! nounced the appointment, by the President, of this 
and breast-work, supported by from 159 to 200 Infan- | gallant Marylander to a Captaincy by brevet, with the 
try. Capt. Buchanan, finding himself the senior offi- | additional function of Assistant Adjutant General.— 
cer on the spot, threw himself upon them, with about | How Capt. Ridgely is appreciated in camp, may be 
25 men and two Lieuts., Hays and Woods, sprang to | judged from the following voluntary tribute from bis 
the piece, cut down the mules which were attached | commander. 
to it, and secured it in a most adroit manner. Capt. Heap Quarters, Rieur Wina Army oF 
B's report to his Major, of his service in the 2d day’s] Occupation, Camp at Matamoras, Mexico, 
fight, is the shortest of all that have been published, June 24th, 1246. 
and admirable for its simplicity and generosity. To the Editors of the Baltimore American: 
Camp, on THE BarTLE-TkIb, May 10th, 1846. Sins: —I was much gratified to read an article from 
Sir,—In compliance with your request, I have the | your paper, which stated that the citizens of Baltimore 
honor to report that, in the deployment of the 4th In- contemplated the presentation of a sword to Lieut. 
fantry, 1 found myself in command of companies B, RAN DOI REV, who commanded Major Rixe- 
D, and K, on the left of the road as we entered, and | Golp's company of Flying Artillery at “Resaca de la 
having been ordered to cross to the right and advance, Palma” on the 9th May. That company was a por 
did so. After crossing the pond, J had with me Lieuts. | tion of the Right Wing of the Army on the 8th and 9th, 
IIays and Woods and about twenty men of different which circumstance brought the gallant conduct of . 
regiments, mostly however, of the 4th. Upon deploy- | Lieut. Rincety under my immediate observation. I 
ing my men on the crest of the hill, I discovered one | avail myself of this occasion to assure you that the cit- 
of the enemy’s pieces about fifty yards in my front, izens of Baltimore could not reward a more merito- 
which was defended by about 150 Infantry. I charged rious or brave vihcer, and as his immediate comman- 
and took the piece and attempted to spike it, but not der, I am happy in thus testifying to his worth. 
being able to do so, took it back to a place of safety.— Your ob’t scrvant, D. E. ‘Twices, 
The enemy had a breast-work in my rear, and opened Col. 2d Dragoons. 
a heavy fire on me, when, with about ten men, I dis- 
lodged him and drove him across the road. Too much Tur MonrALLVY Wouvprp. The Surgeon General 
credit cannot be given to Lieuts. Hays and Woods, of! of the Army on the Rio Grande has sent to the editor 
the 4th. They were among the very first to reach the of the Washington Union a list of the pri vate soldiers 
piece, and to them belongs the credit of its eapture.- who were mortally wounded in the battles of Palo 
Whilst I was engaged in driving the enemy from his Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and who expired on 
breast-work, these ofſicers, with their men, repulsed a the days of the battics, or have since died of their 
party that charged them in order to recapture the wounds. It is as follows: 
piece. I cannot refrain from calling your attention to] William Atherton, Lewis H. Tucker, George 
Sergeant Major Maloney and Corporal Farrall, who Bates, Charles Wilson, Frederick Papae, James Man- 
behaved with remarkable coolness and gallantry.—| ning, Thomas Cantwell, —Martin, —Eichler, Owen, 
Every body did his duty nobly, as becomes American; Hawkins, James Morgan, William B. Fuller, John 
suldiers. Forsyth, Mathew Niddy, Charles Marsland, George 
I have the honor to be, your chedient servant. Chicholm, Philip Lee, Orlando Pierce, Robt. Mathews, 
RonßERT C. Brenaxas, Capt. Ath Infantry Daniel Me Dardie, —bldridge, James Stockley, — 
To Maj. G. W. Arres, Command'g 4th Inſ'y. Albertson,—Shermaher, Weigart Horace, — Francis, 
Anthony, — Fisher, — Mullen, — Hunt, — Hurt, — 
Deatu or Carr. Paar, U. S. . . The dreadful, Wallace, —Farrell,.—I. wis, Murray, — Waldron,— 
wounds received in the battle of the Sth of May by Patton, —Haddock. 
this gallant officer, have proved fatal, but not The names of the men who were killed outright, or 
befure his unfortunate and devoted wife succeeded in| who did not come under the observation of the sur- 
overtaking him. On learning that her husband was | geons, have not been reported to the Surgeon Gwe- 
wounded, she started from Baltimore on the instant, ral's Office. 
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THE FIRS 
| NINTH CONGRESS. 


History will have eventful incidents to record of the 
bession of congress which terminated at 12 o'clock, m. 
on the 10th of August, 1846. Its duration was 253 days, 
being, we believe, the longest session ever held. 

Congress assembled under favorable circumstances 
for operating. Not only did the majorities in the senate 
and house harmonzie in political sentiment, but their 
large joint majorities harmonized with the executive, 
and thus placing all the departments of government in 
the hands of one party, the minority were powerless. 

The general aspect of affairs however, was far from 
cloudiess. A portentous gloom had accumulated over 
the Atlantic horizon. The president had commenced 
his administration by asserting claims to territory in the 
northwest in such direct terms, and he opened this ses 
sion of congress by urging upon them in the most em- 
phatic language, an immediate adjustment of the boun- 
daries upon what he pronounced to be an “unquestiuna- 
able” line, which “could not be abandoned without a 
sacrifice of both national honor and interest.” To main- 
tain and carry out this mensure as advised by the presi- 
dent, evidently would have been to risk a war with Great 
Britain, if not to renderit inevitable. Her government, 
her parliament, her statesmen of all parties, and her 
public journals of all parties, united as with one voice, 
in asserting that an attempt to carry out the demand of 
the president in that particular, would and should be 
resisted. The president reiterated his demand, and it 
depended upon congress whether that demand should 
de persisted in. Very grave apprehensions were enter- 
tained on both sides of the Atiantic. A most import- 
ant crisis was at hand. 

The strongest hope that peace would be preserved, 
seemed to be founded upon the fact, that not withstand 
ing the extremity of the quarrel and the demand for an 
‘issue, yet no preparation had been recoinmended by the 
president for the possible contingency of a war. The 
nation remaised quietly upon a peace establishment, as 
it regarded European powers. 

The finances of the country were atthe time in a 
prosperous condition, the revenues furnishing ample 
means for defraying the ordinary expenses of the go- 
vernment. Commerce was prosperous, notwithstanding 
threatening appearances; manufacturies were in full and 
profitable operation; the money market, currency, and 
exchanges were in as fair condition as the country had 
ever witnessed, 

The country was still at peace with all the world. 

Whether at this time to risk, if not absolutely to incur 
a war with Great Britain, for a disputed claim to terri- 
tory which was not yet in legitimate possession of either 
power, was now the question 

An claborate discussion took place in each house 
upon this all absorbing question, which was maintained 
with great ability for many weeks. 

Finally, the house of representatives, by a large ma- 
jority, adopted a resolution for terminating the joint oc- 
cupancy of Oregonsmetexactily in the form which was 
urged by the executive, but in a form which the execu- 
tive considered available for carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the president in the premises. 

The senate, however, hesitated so far to compromit 
the peace of the nation. Afier one of the ablest debates 
that ever took place in that body, it was decided, virtu- 
ally, that the claim should not be insisted upon in the 
manner and to the extent which the president had re- 
commended, but that negotiations should be renewed. 

In virtue of this decision, the president having acqui- 
esced, overtures were immediately made by the British 
government for settling the long disputed controversy, by 
establishing a boundary which our government had re- 

atedly proposed, ref which the British government 

ad as often rejected. 

The two nations are now in harmony, thanks to a 
kind superintending Providence. 

Peace however was not to be preserved to the nation. 
Measures were in progress which led to a war upon 
our own continent, and with a neighboring republic.— 
Amongst the enactments of the session just closed, one 
of the most eventful in its tuture effects upon the Union, 
was,— i 

‘T'he declaration war, or, to adopt the title of the act 
recognising the existence of war with Mexico.” 

Whether the object to be accomplished by this war, 
is to be confined to merely ‘‘conquering a peace,” or 
whether it is to expand into a conflict for the conquest 
of territory, is hardly any longer n matter of doubt. 

The declaration of war was of course followed by en- 
actments for carrying iton with vigor. Whatever the 
president asked for trom congress, was promptly voted, 
and with uacommon unanimity. 

The army proper, was authorized to be augmented 
to nearly double its usual force. The navy was placed 
upon a war establishment and considerably enlarged. 

A volunteer force of 50,000 men, was authorised. 

Loans and treusury notes to the amount of ten or 
fwelve millions were authorised. 
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T SESSION OF THR TWENTY- | Appropriations, of ten millions in one sum, of nearly 
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twelve millions in another, and in various bills, of an 
amount which including these two, it is believed, will 
considerably exceed fifty millions of ddllars, were grant- 


ed within the space of a few weeks,—and it is to be |. 


feared that even this large amount will all be required 
before the fiscal year expires. = W Whee ia 

Not only have congress voted all the. appropriations 
which the president sited for, for carrying on the war, 
but in one of the four volunteer bills and joint resolu- 
tions enacted, it is said they have ordered payment to be 
made to volunteers, whether legally ordered into service 
or not. 

Whether the president will be more fortunate in his 
plan of conducting a foreign war by the principle agen- 
cy of VOLUNTEER FORCES, ata less expence, and with 
more efficiency, than has ever yet been achieved by such 
method, is to be tested. Our own convictions as to 
these points were long since expressed. We have met 
with nothing yet to induce a change of opinion. We 
would most gladly be spared the proof, by a speedy and 
honorable adjustment of all existing difficulties with 
Mexico. A ` 

One other feature has distinguished the first session 
of the twenty-ninth congress, scarcely of less interest 
to the people of this country than the preservation of 
peace with Great Britain or the declaration and prose- 
cution of a war against Mexico, and that is— 

The abandonment of the system of protection to 


American manufuctures, the repeal of the tariff of 1842, | 


and the substitution of an ad vulorem revenue tariff, 
which by its provisions, invites as large an importation 
of foreign merchandise as can be induced, for the sake 
of deriving a revenue to the government, and without 
any countervailing provisions lor insuring a reeiprocity 
of trade from foreign powers. . 

In connection with the foregoing measure. and ex- 
pressly for the purpose of further accommodations to 
importers, the warehouse system is introduced, and has 
already commenced its efficient operation. 

The new tariff very materially diminishes duties upon 
goods imported. The experiment will be tested, whether 
the increase in amount of importations will compensate 
the treasury for this reduction. Great differences of 
cpinion have been expressed by statesmen and by men 
of business as to the issue. Our om impression is, that 
after the drawback operation between this and the 
commencement of the operation of the new tariff bill, 
the country will be inundated with goods “dog chedp” 
from Europe,—that the revenue will of course be iarge, 
until the specie that is now in the country and the credit 
that has been retrieved during the operation of the tariff 
of 1842, are both drained off for the balance of trade; a 
short time only will be required to accomplish this; then 
poverty comes into play, and the people and the govern- 
ment will suffer together. 

In association with these important modifications of 
the whole policy of the country, is the re-enactment of 
the sub-treasury system, with provisions for exacting 
payment from and after the Ist of January, 1847, in 
gold and silver only, of all sums payably to the go- 
vernment, and an entire disconnection of the govern- 
ment from banks. 


Tue SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, has been established by 
enactment, and will.at length go into operation. ft hap- 
pens unfortunately thatthe bill fails to make any appro- 

riation for erecting the requisite buildings. Much may 
» done however, preparatory to such an expenditure. 

Acts, under which senators and representatives from 
Texas took their seats in congress, and that State was 
added to the constellation of the Union, were passed. 

Acts by virtue of which it is probuble two additional 
States will forthwith send senators and representatives 
to congress, were also enacted, which acts were said to 
be acceptable to the statesmen of both Iowa and Wis- 
consin. 

Besides the above enactments, the two houses passed 
and sent to the president for his signature— 

The river and harbor bill, and 

The French spoliation bid 
both of which the president returned with his veto, and 
they were lost. 


THE TWO MILLIONS BILL. The substance of the confi- 
dential communication from the president which occu- 
pied the attention of the senate with closed doors for 
several days just before the close of the sessfon, was de- 
veloped by the president’s message to congress, which 
we insert, asking fortwo millions of dollars to be used 
in procuring a satisfactory peace with Mexico. Some 
remarks of the press upon the history of this important 
proposition will also be found in this number. ‘The bill 
passed the house of representatives, but with such an 
amendment thereto, as rendered it unpalatable to those 
that proposen the bill, and they voted against its pas- 
sage. Tho bill reached the senate only a few hours 
before the session closed. It now involved in ad- 
dition to other highly important considerations, that of 
the slave question, as well as that of additional territory 
to be added :o the Union. Grave topics to be decided 


during a fit of convulsions! 


i lanthropy to alarm the public. 


— — — 
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A final decision was evaded, and the bill failed. 

The Cherokee treaty bill had passed both houses, but 
failed to receive the signature of presiding officers in 
ume. 

The post office and post route bill, after paste both. 
houses, in some form, also failed at the the last moment 
to be consummated, very much, it is said, to the gratifi- 
cation of those engaged in that department. The law 
remains as it was, and no new routes are authorised. 

Cosine a sesston. No one that has had an opportu- 
nity of observing the manner in which business is usu- 
ally conducted within the few last hours of sessions that 
are to terminate at a given moment, whether of the le- 
gislatures of the states, or of the general government, | 
can be otherwise than alarmed at the manifes danger to 
which the PUBLIC WELFARE is in those eventful moments 
exposed. It almost invariably happens that many of the 
most important measures of the session are procrasti- 
nated to the last moment. Such for instance, on this 
occasion, was the case with the general appropriation 
bills, which escaped “by the very skin of their teeth.“ 
As the final hour approaches, confusiog seems to grow 
every moment more confounded, as all the measures then 
in transitu are huddled together. The legislature in- 
stead of preserving its character of a deliberative body, 
at these times more resembles a mob. No man can tell 
the impulse that will control the next moment in rela- 
tion to any proposition whatever. 

This very state of confusion is not unfrequently sought 
for and availed of, to accomplish measures, thai so long 
as members ‘ook time to reflect on cx retained a cool judg- 
ment,never could be accomplished. Measures that under 
investigation have become utterly hopeless, take this last 
expedient for success. An artful advocate contrives to 
hurry many a measure through the forms of legislation 
without one in twenty of the members being in the least 
aware of its import, or perhaps of its passage. ‘The case 
should be indeed of the very last necessity, that would 
authorise a legislature to entertain at such a moment, 
an original and highly important proposition. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The steamer Great Western lett Liverpool on the 
“25th of July, and reached New York on the 10th in- 


stant. 

The weather.—From the 19th to the 25th of July; 
„there have been numerous showers of rain, and 
although the atmosphere has been cool, we believe 
it has not been unfavorable to the ripening of the 
crops, which in this neighborhood look well and pro- 
mise to be very abundant” ; 

The “learned blacksmith,” Mr. Elihu Burritt, con- 
tinues to excite much attention in England. He has 
been lecturing successfully in Manchester. 

The National Tribute to Mr. Cobden was progress- 
ing satisfactorally. Over £50,000 had been sub. 
scribed. 

“The Sarah Sands.“ a new iron steamer of 1,350 
tons, was to be launched on the 8th inst. She is in- 
tended for C. W. Thompson, of New York. to run 
between Liverpool and that port. 

The potato disease, has reappeared in various parts 
of England and Ireland. “Mention is made in the 
journals, from nearly every district of Ireland, that 
the potato rot has appeared in this year’s crop; and 
many of them express the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions of the result. The county of Cork would ap- 
pear to be peculiarly visited with this scourge. A 
correspondent of the Cork Reporter, says The 
potato crop is entirely destroyed in Crookhaven, and 
around four miles. The people are in an absolute 
state of bewilderment. The blast has been nearly 
universal; and such 13 the effect, that the stalk and 
stems thus blasted break off quite rotten like, and 
the young potatoes, that were found, are mostly black. 
All the change has taken place within the last fort- 
night; until then every thing seemed promising.“ — 
There are, we regret to say, complaints of the ap- 
pearance of the disease in England and on the Con- 
tinent, but we trust that an allwise Providence 
may avert the further spread of such a dire dis- 
aster. 

On such occasions there is a natural tendency to 
create alarm and magnify the evil. Under the ine 
fluence of the fear which prevailed at the time, 


Peel was enabled to pass his bill for the repeal of 
the corn laws; 


he but the evil proved less serious than 
timid people apprehended, and the minister was 
charged with furthering the delusion. On all such 
occasions selfishness combines with an amiable phi- 


The result, however, 


— 
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in the present instance, has been to increase the de- 
mand for Indian wheat, and necessarily to improve 
the price. Ireland will be the recepient of a large 
quantity of Indian wheat, and to the starved pea- 
santry of that unfortunate country, when they be- 
come used to it, it cannot fail to prove a God: 
send.” 
The price of “Indian wheat,“ by which name they 
. have christened our Indian corn, had improved in 
consequence of the disease in potatoes. Say Is. to 
6d. per quarter. 


Tue Corron Marxer, hae been spiritless during 
the week. It feels the general depression which 

revailed——prices can hardly be said to have altered, 
but the tone of spinners and dealers is influenced by 
the stagnation.” The Liverpool cotton market re- 
port for the week ending the 24th, says: “The great 
subject of interest for us now is the state and pros- 
pects of the Manchester trade, and the rate of con- 
sumption generally. Under this point we have less 
reason for satisfaction than might have been hoped 
for. Not only are the profits of spinning and man- 
ufacturing greatly decreased, but have become in 
some cases non-remuneralive; added to which, the 
facility of sale is greatly abridged, even at much 
reduced rates. From this cause our market has 
been less spirited and flatter than it otherwise would 
have been, and, we may say, bas been under consi- 
derable check. A different and improved state of 
things in Manchester would now be very sensibly 
felt amongst us in Liverpool generally. For this 
improvement it appears that we must wait, hoping 
that the good promise of an abundant harvest may 
contribute somewhat to the desired end. Prices re- 
main nearly as before, with a slight tendency up- 
wards. 3,000 American and 400 Surats have been 
taken on speculation, and 2.700 American, 450 Per- 
nams, and 50 Madras for export. Sales to-day, 5,000 
to 6,000 bales. The sales of the week amount to 


6,710 bales.” 


Frour anD Wueat.—Liverpool, July 24th,— 
Brown, Shipley & Co., write, Liverpool, July 25th. 
Transactions limited—prices merely sustained. 

Though the weather has been and continues ra- 
ther unsettled here, it appears to have been favora- 
ble for the progress of the harvest in the southern 
districts and a farther decline has taken place in the 
London corn market and our own is also rather 
lower. Western flour 25 a 26s. chiefly 25s. 64. per 
bbl., and Philadelphia and Baltimore 24s. a 24s. 6d. 

er bbl, Sour 228. a 223. 6d.; wheat 63. a 7s. per 

0 lbs. Indian corn, however, has advanced from 
the late depression in conscquence of the potatoe 
disease having again shown itself in the growing crop 
an some districts in Ireland, and yellow may now be 
quoted 28 a 29s. and white 29 a 30s. per quarter.— 
The duty on wheat is now 68. per quarter, and on 
flour 38. Gd. per bbl. 

London, July 24.—Free foreign wheat held at 
easier rates. The greater part of this article now 
unconsumed is of inferior quality, injured by lon 
continuance in the warehouses. ewly arrive 
American four is in good demand at prices varying 

with the reputation of the brands. At yesterday's 
market the wheat trade remained dull, and so few 
transactions took place that prices were nominally 
the same as those current on Monday. Floating 
cargoes of Indian corn were in request for shipment 
to Ireland, and Js. dearer. 


Provissons.—Little change has oceurred in the 
value of American provisions since the sailing of 
the Hibernia; at the same time a fair amourt of bu- 
siness is being done in beef, but pork has only a 
sluggish demand; the lower qualities of both are 
inquired after. The value of grease butter has de- 
clined, 50s. only being afforded for it at public sale. 
The price of cheese has also receded, the inferior 
qualities here not being in demand. Fine lard, in 
kegs, is wanted, and brought 393. 9d.; other qualities 
sold at former pi ices. 


Rice.—A large business has been done at improv- 
ing rates, 9,000 bags having been sold at 11s. 6d. to 
11s. 9d.-for broken, and 12s. 3d, to 14s. for ordinary 
to very good white Bengal. Among the sales were 
100 tierces Carolina at 223. to 24s. per cwt. 


IRox.— During the last three weeks there has been 
considerable animation in the trade. Large orders 
have been given out, particularly for rails, and the 

rospects of the trade are good. During the last 
ew days some apprehensions has been evinced as to 
the ability of the present government to get through 
their measures with respect to the equalisation of 
the sugar duties, and the possibility of an immediate 
general election. This has operated on the funds, 
and has had a depressing effect on the prices of most 
staple articles. Manufactured iron, notwithstand- 
ing, is firm, pig iron, within the last seven days, 


— ~ m 
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may be quoted 2s. 6d. per ton lower. The follow- 
ing are the present quotationss—merchant bar £8 
158.; best rolled £10 15s.; nail rod £9 10s.; hoop 
£10 15s.; sheet £11 15s.; No. 1 Scotch pig £4 2s. 6d.; 
No. 3 ditto £4. 

In 1843, the quantity of iron made weekly in North 
and South Staffordshire was 520 tons; the make now 
amounts to 1,530 tons. 


W ooL.—The sales of foreign and colonial wool in 
London exhibit on the middling and inferior kinds, a 
decline of 2d. per Ib. as compared with the previous 
sales. Other descriptions have receded about 1d.— 
These sales influence the market in other parts of the 
country. The impression amongst the trade in the 
north of England is, that prices are not likely to sink 
below the present rates—an opinion which a short 
time will test. 


Tue App.e Crop, is said to have generally failed 
throughout Europe. 


Tue Hon. Lovis M'Lange.—In the “European 
Times“ which went out by the steamship Hibernia, 
on the 19th, we stated that Mr. M'Lane had con- 
veyed to Liverpool the ratitied Oregon treaty for 
despatch by that steamer to the United States. The 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce took the advantage 
of the minister’s visit to this port by presenting the 
following address on Monday, the 20th. 

“To His Excellency Louis McLane, Esq., Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the United States of America to 
Great Britain. 

“Sirn—The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool desire to express to you the high sense 
which they entertain of the value and importance of 
the exertions which you have recently made for 
maintaining friendly relations between Great Britain 
and the United States. The merchants of Liverpool 
have read with great pleasure, and heartily concur 
in the opinion which Lord Aberdeen, in his place in 
parliament, expressed of the services which you 
have rendered to your own country and to ours.— 
Althougtr the consciousness of having labored to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, is in itself a great re- 
ward, il cannot fail to afford you additional pleasure 
to learn that those who have anxiously watched the 
propeen of the negotiations, now happily terminated, 

ave duly apprecialed the patience, ability, and 
temper by which your conduct has been distinguish- 
ed. W bs have carefully maintained the honor 
of the United States, you have largely contributed to 
save both nations from the horrors of war. The 
highest renown belongs to such labors, and their true 
value will not be measured by the successful termi- 
nation of tho Oregon question alone. 

„The example which has been set by the states- 
men of the two great nations thus settling by discus- 
sion and in a spirit of moderation and justice, dis- 
putes of long standing, and, from peculiar circum- 
stances, of the gravest political importance, is of in- 
estimable value to the world. Entertaining for your 
character the most sincere res ect, and particularly 
for this portion of it which we hava observed in your 
intercourse with our own government, we beg you 
to accept the expression of our high esteem, and our 
best, wishes for your continued health and happiness 

“ Liverpool, 20th July, 4846.” 

Mr, McLane appeared greatly pleased with so 
grane $ compliment, emanating from that im- 
portant body, and expressing, as it did, the strong 
feelings of respect entertained for his character, and 
of the high sense of the efficient services render- 
ed, both to America and England, in the peaceful 
settlement of this question, of which Lord Aberdeen 
had also previously in the house of lords, borne ho- 
norable testimony. To this address, Mr. McLane 
made the following reply— i 

“Although I must ask you to be content with a 
brief acknowledgement of the address you have 
kindly made to me, and of the flattering estimate you 
have been pleased to place upon the services it was 
in my power to render during the recent negotiations 
to which you refer, I be? you to be assured that ! 
am not the less grateful for your approbation of my 
conduct, To no one can the result which has so hap- 
pily crowned these negotiations give greater satis- 
faction than it has done to me; and I never doubted 
that I could not render a more patriotic service to 
my own country, or one more acceptable or of great- 
er Importance to the world at large, than by con- 
tributing any assistance in my power towards the 
preservation of peace, upon honorable terms, between 
two kindred nations, whose prosperity I believe to be 
intimately interwoven with cach other. 

“lf it be not a reproach, I have always thought it 
was to be lamented that the peace of two such na- 
tions, with so many motives to encourage and so few 
to disturb it, should have been go often and seriously 
threatened by causes which, when subjected to the 
management of calm reason and honarable dealing, 
Would immediately disappear, cad 


— 


“Upon the present occasion, while I must bear am- 
ple testimony to the amicable policy and good faith 
of my own government. it affords me unfeigned sa. 
tisfaction to confess that to the sincere and unwarer 
ing desire of peace, if to be honorably maintained, 
and to (he manly, straight-forward temper with which 
the negotiations were conducted by the distinguished 
minister to whom you have referred, is the result to 
be in no small degree attributed. 

„agree with you, gentlemen, in thinking that the 
mper manifested by both nations in the settlement 
of the question ought to be an example to the world 
at large, and, may I not add, that it affords a ture 
guarantee of the cordial amity by which our future 
intercourse will be distinguished. It is gratifying to 
reflect that the terms upon which the questiun, atone 
time apparently so critical, has been adjusted, have 
been generally satisfactory to the governments, and 
the people of both countries, leaving nothing bebind 
to disturb the harmony of our future relations. Itis 
also bbe of congratulation, that by the conver 
tion recently concluded the only remaining questioa 
growing out of the treaty of 1783 “hes booe finally 
settled, and that hereafter opr people, though of se. 
parate nations, acknowledging a common origin and 
history, speaking the same language, alike boasting 
constitutional liberty, regulated by law, and int 
matcly associated in commerce and the arts, may 
start forward in a new career of intercourse, with- 
out apprehension from any ancient cause of prejudice 
or ill-will. No one, I assure you, more fervently 
hopes that the future may remain as free from any 
cause of disagreement.” j 


W. Brown, Esg., M. P., for South Lancaskire, son 
of the late Alexander Brown, Esq., of Baltimore. The 
American minister, Mr. McLane, was the guest of 
Mr. Brown, at his elegant villa, Richmond Hill, near 
Liverpool, and was entertained there until the 
election for South Lancashire. The last named event 
took place on the morning of the 2lst inst., when, 
there being no opposition, Mr. Brown was returned 
as member for this division of the country. 

This high dignity has been earned by Mr. Browny 
integrity as a merchant and respectability as a man. 
Our Western readers know enough of English poli- 
lics to be aware that a seat for a county is an honor 
to which few but those of aristocratic connexions 
and great social standing can aspire. The county 
constituency has hitherto been regarded as belong- 
ing exclusively to the great aristocratic families.— 
South Lancashire, whether as regards wealth, or ia 
fluence, or numbers, or talent, is at the head of the 
English counties. Even West Yorkshire pales be- 
fore its giant greatness. Of this great division Mr. 
Brown is now the representative, and the dignity is 
no less creditable to those who conferred than to 
him who has earned it. 

With the exception of the United States, there is 
not a country in the world, with “ample room and 
verge enough,” except England, to create such a 
man as Mr. Brown. He is typical of a great fact— 
the living embodied representative of the unparailed 
progression of the two countries we have named. 
He exhibits by his success in life—by the splendor of 
his fortune and the unsought dignity of his honors— 
that commerce does more than the sword—carves its 
way to greatness without the infliction of a pang, 
without injury to a human creature. Such a career 
disarms jealousy. It does more, it scatters content 
and happiness around with a prodigal hand. 

Tor New Ministry AND THE Sugar Dettes In 
the house of commons, Lord John Russell brought for- 
ward his promised measure in relation to the sugar du- 
ties—the measure which, it is generally eupposed, is to 
determine whether he can carry on the government 
without resorting to a dissolution of parliament anda 
new election. In the opening of hie speech he made 
skilful use of two great tacts—the importation of cotton 
from the United States and the admission of sugar from 
certain slave-holding countries under treaties containing 
the most favored nation clause—showing that by these 
facts the anti-slavery principle, which lies at the founda. 
tion of the discriminating duties on sugar, was broken 
and virtually nullified. 

Lord John Russell’s plan is simple enough. The pre- 
sent duty on slave grown sugar is 63 shillings, on foreign 
free grown 23 shillings and 4 pence; he proposes that 
the duty on all foreign sugar, whether slave or free 
grown, shall be on a diminishing scale, as follows: 


From 5th July, 1846, to 5th July, 1847 21s Od 
Sth July, 1847, to 5th July, 1848 209 Od 
5th July, 1848, to 5th July, 1849 18s 6d 
5th July, 1849, to 5th July, 1850 17s Od 
Sth July, 1850, to 5th July, 1851 15s 6d 


And from the th July, 1851, a similar duty of 14s to be 
applied to all muscovado sugars; that is, thet in the 
course of five years there be an equalization of these du- 
ties. 

This is on muscovado sugars only. Sizilar reductions 
are to take place on refined sugars and molasses. 

Sir Robert Peel was in the house, but took no part in 
the debate, ee by asking a few questions. It was 
noted that he took the seat usually occupied by the lead- 
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r of the opposition, and which had been occupied, since 

is resignation, by Sir James Graham. 

Sir Geo. Bentick, the leader of the protectionists, 
avowed opposition to the measure, declaring that he and 
his friends would consent neither to the admi sion of 
slave grown sugar nor to the withdrawal of protection 
from the West India interests. 

It will be seen that the country party, or protectionists, 
have declared opposition to the Russell ministry on the 
sugar question. The West India interest will also op 
pose, of course; and the anti slavery party will put forth 
their mightiest efforts, as indicated by the protest of 
Messrs. Sturge, Clarkson, Lushington, Gurney, &e., and 
the notice given by Lord Brougham. The Whig party 
proper is undoubtedly, therefore, in a minority on this 

uestion; and the fate of the ministry is in the hands of 

ir Robert Peel, wich his 112 personal supporters and 
adherents. If they go with Lord John Russell his mea 
aufe probably will be carried; if they go against him, or 
absent themselves from the house, the new sugar bill 
vill probati be defeated, and parliament will be dis- 
ved. 

The London Standard, by the way, affirms that 90 of 
Sir Robert Peel's 112 have formally renounced him; 
but we do not see in what form this renunciation was 
made, or on what evidence the Standard makes its as- 


sertion. 
FRANCE. 


The elections seemed to engross the entire attention 
of the press and the people of France. 


THe HARVEST. Our private letters express surprise 
at the hight to which prices are kept up in the various 
markets in France. “From every quarter’ says these 
letters, We hear of the admirable quality, and the more 
than ordinary produce, of the corn crops this year. In 
a week from the present day the entire of the harvest 
south of Poris, (with the exception of oats in some dis- 
tricts), will have been cut, saved and housed. In Pi- 
cardy and in Normandy tho rye and barley are all safe, 
and much of the wheat in progress of reaping. The 
potatoes will turn out well. The vintage promises to he 
the finest since 1811, exceeding in quantity that of 1834.” 

Another account says that“! Thie harvest in the south 
of France is making some progress, but the result does 
not seem to be very satisfactory. The extraordinary 
heat of the temperature in June and July has caused a 
notable deficiency in the crops.” 


Togacco. The quantity of tobacco sold in France, 
under the royal monopoly, in 1845, was 17} millions of 
kilogrammes, producing 107 millions of francs, ( £4,458,- 
300 sterling.) 

The Peyche French frigate will leave Brest shortly 
fur Mexico, to convey thither the new French plenipo- 


tenuary. 
EAST INDIES—AND CHINA. 


Calcutta dates to the 20th June, and Canton to the 
24th May, were received overland. A fearful accident 
had occurred during a hurricane at Loodianah, on the 
20th of May. The barracks there were blown down, 
and 84 men, women and children of her Majesty’s 50th 
regiment had perished; 135 have been wounded, and 
four privates are missing. The ship Bombay Castle, 
capt. Frazer, was totally destroyed by fire on the 28th 
ot May, off Saugur. The Calcutta Englishman, of the 
Ist June, states that the 21st May had been fixed for 
the surrender of Kangra. The place, it is said will be 
given up unconditionally. 
The ship Matilda arrived at Liverpool from Shanghae, 
had 40,000 Chinese bricks on board. A previous im- 
poration of 15,000 bricks had taken place a few days 
before. 

MapbaGascar. Private letters received at Paris give a 
detailed account of a horrible massacre of some French 
and English at Madagascar. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

Ralph J. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to Russia, in the 
place of Charles S. Todd, recalled. 

Isaac H. Bronson, judge of the U. States district 
court for Florida. 

Joseph Williams, associate judge of the supreme 
court in Iowa, his former commission having expired. 

Chandler C. Yonge, United States attorney for 
Floridy. 

Joseph B. Browne, U. S. marshall for Florida. 

Ramson Gillet, of N, York register of the treasury. 

Wm. C. Bouck, of N. Y. assistant treasurer of the 
U. States at the city of N. York. 

Wm. Laval, of S. Carolina, assistant treasurer of 
the U. S. at Charleston. 

Henry Hubbard, of N. Hampshire, assistant treas- 
uer of the U. S. at Boston. 

George Penn, of Missouri, assistant treasurer of the 
United States at St. Louis. 

DaxıeL Borrows, reappointed surveyor and inspec- 
tor of the revenue for the port of Middletown, in the 
State of Connecticut. 


Witiam B. Syownoor, to be collector of the cus- 
toms for the district, and inspector of the revenue for 
the port of Chicago, in tho State of Illinois. 

James Hewson, to be collector of tho customs for 
the district, and inspector of the revonue for the port 
of Newark, in the State of New Jersey, vice Archer 
Gifford, whose commission expired. 

Siras A. Comstock, to benaval officer forthe dis- 
trict of Providence, in the State of R. Island, vice Mo- 
ses Richardson, removed. 

Bewnsamin B. Leavett, to be surveyor and inspec- 
tor of the revenue for the port of Eastport, in the State 
of Maine, vice Micajah Hawks, removed. 

Ei. 18 HA Tayor, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Detroit, in the 
State of Michigan, in the place of Robert A. Forsyth, 
appointed paymaster in the army of the United 
States. 

ALFRED MaRSHALL, to be collector of the customs 
for the district and inspector of the revenue for the 
port of Belfast, in the State of Maine in the place of 
Nathaniel M. Lowney, rejected. 

CONSULS. 

George W. Ellis, of Massachusetts, for Bombay, 
in the place of Q. C. Alexander, resigned. 

John W. Mulligan, of N. York, for Athens, in the 
place of G. A. Perdicaris, resigned. 

Jorgen A. Flood, of Norway, for Porsgrund, in 
Norway, in the place of Jorgen Flood, resigned. 

Francies W. Cragin, of N. Hampshire, for Para- 
maribo, in Surinam, inthe place of Levi Bixby, re- 
signed. 

William Carroll, for the Isle of France, in the 
place of Robert P. D. Silver, resigned. 


+ 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
“An act to establish The Smithsonian Institution for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,“ ap- 

proved August 10th, 1846. 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Accoruing to the provisions of the Jaw,a board, 
consisting of fifteen persons, three of whom are ex- 
officio, three are senators of the United States, ap- 
pointed by the president of the senate, three mem- 
bers of the house of representatives, appointed by 
the speaker of the house, and six citizens at large, 
two of them residents cf Washington and members 
of the National Institute. 

The appointments having been made, according 
to the several modes prescribed, are as follows: 

The Vice PresipenT of the United States. 

The Cuer Justice of the United States. 


The Mayor of the city of Washington. 
Representative Rogen: DALE Owen, of Indiana. 


Representative Wu. J. Hoven, of N. York. 

Representative Henry W. HiLIIARD, of Ala. 

Rurvus CHOATE, of Massachusetts. 

Gipeon HawLey, of New York. 

Ricuarp Rosh, of Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM C. Preston, of South Carolina, 

Arex. Darras Bacue, of Washington. 

Josepu G. Totten, e: 

The regents are required by the law to meet in 
the city of Washington on the first Monday in Sep- 
tember next, to enter on the duties of their appoint- 
ment. 

[We have not yet met with the names of the se- 
nators appointed as regents. } 


INDIAN JOURNAL. 

Treaty with the Pottowatamies. A treaty with the 
Pottowatamie Indians is published in the Washington 
Union of Thursday evening. By this treaty the pos- 
sessory right of the Pottowatamies to some six-millions 
of acres of land is extinguished—five millions of valu- 
able land lying between the Missouri and Mississippi, 
west of the State of Iowa and north of the State of 
Missouri, and one million of acres on the Osage river 
west of the latter State. The State of Iowa will by 
this treaty gain a front on the Missouri river of several 
hundred miles, andthat State and the U. States ob- 
tain possession of five milllons of fruitful and salcable 
land, towards which a larg emigration has already 
been directed, 


Cherokee treaty. The Commissioners appointed to 
investigate the Cherokee difficulties have closed their 
labors, and the three delegations signed a treaty on 
Thursday for the adjustment ofthe difficultes among 
themselves, and the settlement of all their affairs with 
the U. States, the terms of which are as follow: 

A general amnesty between all parties, and refugees 
invited earnestly to return to their country. The arm- 
ed police to be disbanded, &c. Laws to be enacted 
for the equal protection of all. 
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The country to belong to the whole people, and a pa 
tent given by the U. States. 

The treaty of 1835 to be carried out literally; and 
in-as-much as the Western Cherokees were not pro 
vided for in that instrument, the U. States now agree 
to indemnify the m, and pay them per capita, the same 
as the Eastern Cherokees. 

The party Who made the treaty of 1835 are to be 
indemnified for certain losses sustained by them. 

All improper expenditures out of the Cherokee 
fund are to be refunded; certain points are submitted 
to the liberality of the Senate. 

The President of the U. S. approved the treaty be- 
fore it was signed by the Commissioners and the del- 
egations, and submitted it to the Senate. 

The treaty it is believed was duly ratified, but the 
bill for carrying out the provisions of the treaty it is 
deeply to be regretted, failed at the very last stage, 
to be consumated before the session of Congress 
closed. Exceeding great hardship will be experien- 
ced in consequence. 

ELLE ...... EE LL EET ENE II PETRY 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 


The brig Empresario, the steamer New York, and 
the schooner Native, all reached New Orleans on 
the Ist from Galveston and the seat of war—bringe- 
ing a number of volunteers that had been discharged 
under orders from government. Among the passen- 
gers by the New York are Col. Morgan, Capt. Hol. 
ton, and Lieut. Alvord, of the U. States army; Col. 
Narks, Adj. Hunter, Lieut. Harris, of the Andrew 
Jackson regiment, Louisiana volunteers; Col. Dakin, 
Maj. McCall, Capts. Fowles and Clark, and Lieut. 
Mace, of Dakin’s regiment; and Col. Walton, Lieut., 
Col. Forno, Maj. Breedlove, and Dr.. Wilson, of the 
Washington. 

‘The Empresario brought back Capt. Desha’s come 
pany of Alabama volunteers, who have been ordered 
to New Orleans, to be mustered out of the service, 
in compliance with the instructions of the war de- 
partment. Six additicnal companies of Alabama 
volunteers and the St. Louis Legion are to be dis- 
banded. The regiment of Cols. Peyton and Feae 
therston are not recognized by the department as at- 
tached to the service. Not a single company, and 
very few of the men had accepted the alternative 
offered to them by the department, of enlisting for 
twelve months. 

A number of fine artillery companies arrived at 
the Brazos before the departure of the Empresario. 
Gen. Smith, with the 3d and 4th regiments U. S. 
Infantry, had proceeded to Camargo. Brig. Gen. 
Hamer was to be left in command at Matamoros, 
with a regiment of volunteers and a supply of artil- 
lery to garrison the ports. Gov. Henderson, at the 
last accounts, was lying dangerously ill at Matamo- 
ros, little hope was entertained of his recovery. 

The propeller JWassachusetis arrived at the Brazos 
on the 26th ult. The brig Crusoe struck on Brazos 
bar in going over, and upon making the Janding she 
unfortunately sunk. ‘The clerk of the New York re- 
ports that he saw on the 29ih the bark Lazan, hence 
for Brazos Santiago, ashore ten miles to the east of . 
the Brazos. The troops on board were all saved.— 
Her cargo consisted of government stores which 
were all saved; the vessel was a total loss. 

Nothing was known of the movements of the 
Mexican forces. Letters from the city of Mexico 
stated that Paredes was to leave the capital to join 
the army on the 29th ult. 

The following paragraphs are from the American 
Flag and Matamoros Reveille. 


Murder.—A_ dragoon by the name of McCormick, 
belonging to D N 2d dragoons, was shot on 
Wednesday afternoon, by Matthew Ryan, and died 
immediately. The green-eyed monster is said to 
have been the cause. Ryan has sloped. 


Another.—A man was on Thursday found dead, 
about three miles up the river; supposed to be a none 
commissioned officer of some volunteer company. 

A gentleman arrived in town yesterday from Mon- 
clova, direct, and in a remarkably short lime, pass- 
ing through Candala, Tiascala, Villa, Altama, Sabi- 
nas, Mier, Camargo, and Reynosa, and states that 
everything was perfectly quiet on the route, and that 
the people are expecting the approach of our army. 
He learned on tho road that there had been no fur- 
ther arrival of troops at Monterey. 


At Monclova letters had been received staling that 
Paredes had arrived at San Louis Potosi at the head 
of 9,000 men, but having received despatches, by 
eXpress, countermarched his command, and proceed- 
ed to retrace his steps to the city of Mexico. The 
reason of this sudden bout-face is only to be attri- 
buted to some pronunciamento at the capital. 
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A new company has been formed for the protec- 
tion of the country bordering on the Nueces. They 
leave here to-morrow or next day for Corpus Chris- 
ti. <A large portion of the men comprising this com- 
pany were attached to Captain Bell's corps of . Cor- 
pus Christi Rangers,” lately disbanded, and are re- 
turning to their old cruising ground to hold in check 
the Camanche Indians and marauding Mexicans.— 
The following officers have been chosen by the com- 
pany: M. B. Gray, captain; Dewitt Lyons, Ist lieu- 
tenant; John Castleman, 2d lieutenant; W. B. Sayer, 
oe sergeant. A good company and well ofi- 
oered. 

The Washington regiment passed here on the 2ist 
instant, on board of the steamer J. E. Roberts, en route 
for New Orleans. Desha’s Mobile volunteers were 
on the same boat, returning to their homes. The 
Jackson regiment follows down to-day or to-mor- 
row, and New Orleans and Mobile must be prepar- 
ed to welcome the return of their brave citizen sol- 
diers. Although they return without having en- 
countered their country’s foe in battle, still they are 
deserving all the honors which would have greeted 
them had they returned the vietors of many a hard 
fought field. They have endured all the hardships 
of a campaign, and had there been an enemy to op- 
pose them, honor and glory would have been won 
equal to that which crowns the heroes of Palo Alto 
and Reseca de la Palma. 

The health of Matamoros is good. The news 
from the interior of Texas is devoid of interest. 
The Indians about Austin, are at their old game of 
horse stealing. 

The beach, some forty miles east of Galveston, 
was covered with fragments of a wreck, supposed to 
be a steamer driven ashore on her way from New 
Orleans to the Rio Grande. Nothing was discover- 

ed indicating the name of the boat, or the fate of 
those on board. ; 

The pilot boat Black Hawk was lost a few days 
since while attempting to relieve a vessel which hau 
been out several days and unable to emer the port 
of Galveston. A negro man on board the pilot boat 
wes drowned. 

Tue shooner Virginia left B:azos St. Jago the 19th 
ultimo, for New Orleans, but was compelled by 
strong easterly winds, to put into Galveston. The 
sci ooner Vesta which left Galveston, with Captain 
Shetheld and 20 or 30 volunteers, returned on the 
24 ih ultimo, without having been able to reach Bra- 


205 St. lago. The ship Sea, which left the Brazos ; 
on the 20ih for New Orleans, went ashore at Aran- | 


ses Pass that night. She was got off without much 
injury aud reached Galveston on the 29th. On board 
the Sea were Capt. Knowlton, of the first U. S. ar- 
tillery, who, together with six or eight volunteers 
and two regular soldiers, (discharged on account of 
bad health.) came passengers on the Sarah. Capt. 
Knowlton has been ordered to Boson to raise a coms 
pany of artillery in accordance with the recent law 
requiring the companies to be increased from 63 (or 
oftener a much smaller number to which they have 
been reduced) to 100 men. Officers have also been 
sent on the same recruiting service from every regi- 
ment in the army. 
Two ful) regiments of Texas cavalry are now or- 
„ ganized—the first under Col. Hays, the second under 
|, Wood. One regiment of infantry is fully orga- 
nized—-the three making about 2,000 men. 


THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 
VOLUNTEERS DISBANDED. 
General orders No. 61.) 
Heapquarters—Army or OCCUPATION, 
Malamoros, July 21, 1846. 

It having been decided by the war department that 
the Lovisiana volunteers composing Gen. Smith’s 
brigade, the St. Louis Legion, and the three cumpa- 
nies from Alabama under Capts. Desha, Platt, and 
Elmore, cannot be legally retained beyond the peri- 
od of three months, and a large number of them hav- 
ing expressed a wish for their discharge, they will 
be furnished as rapidly as possible with the transpor- 
tation to New Orleans, and will there be mustered 
out of service by Capt. McCall, 4th infantry, who is 
specially detailed for that duty. 

It having been decided by the war department 
that the regiments of Louisiana volunteers, com- 
manded by Cols. Peyton and Featherston, and the 
battalion from Alabama, under Lieut. Col. Raiford, 
are not tn service under any existing law, they will, 
agreeably to instructions from the secretary of war, 
be transported to New Orleans, and then be muster. 
ed out of service as above. 

The volunteer troops above indicated will take 
their arms and acooutrements, knapsacks and haver- 
sacks to New Orleans, where they will be turned 
over to the proper department. ‘Their camp equip- 
page of every kind will be turned over to the quar- 
termaster at Brazos Island as they embark, 
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The regiment under the command of Gen. Smith | 
will be prepared for embarkation in such order as he 
may prescribe. The other regiments will embark 
after Gen. Smith's command, and in the order they 
joined the army. 

At the same time, the department of war has 
found itself under the necessity of ordering the dis- 
charge of the above regiments and companies, it 
makes provision for the retention of such as may be 
willing to serve for twelve months, or during the 
war. Under the act of May 13th, 1846, any compa- 
nies or battalions that may offer for such period will 
be received by the commanding general and duly 
mustered into service. The organization of a com- 
pany will be 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second 
lieutenant, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians, and 
a number of privates not less than 64 men, or more 
than 80. 


Individual volunteers who may desire to remain 
with the army for employment in the quartermas- 
ter’s department, or elsewhere, will be permitted to 
do 30, being mustered absent when the rolls are 
made up in New Orleans. 

in thus executing the orders of the war depart- 
ment to discharge a large number of patriotic vol- 
unteers, the commanding general would do violence 
to his feelings were he to omit the expression of re- 
gret that these brave men have been disappointed in 
their wish to meet the enemy, and must now under 
an inevitable necessity be discharged from the ser. 
vice. The general cannot forget that with an enthu- 
siasm seldom exhibited in any country, they were 
the first to flock to his standard when he was me- 
naced with a superior force. That with a generous 
disregard of self they sacrificed the highest personal 
interests to aid in sustaining the reputation of the 
American arms. 

The prompt and gallant movement to the scat of 
war will be held in grateful remembrance by their 
comrades in the regular service. The commanding 
general wishes them a safe voyage and happy return 
to their families and friends. 

By order of Moj. Gen. Ta vI. on: 
W. W. S. BLISS, Ass't Adj’t Gen. 


In relation to the course pursued by the depart- 
ment of war in this case, the Louisiana journals of 
both parties are rather indignant. 

The New Orleans Courier, (a leading administra- 
tion journal,) says—"Under whatever aspect we re- 
gard the execution of this order form the government 
at Washington, it presents no circumstance whatev- 
erto justify the disbanding of our volunteers. If 
this measure be not a violation of a solemn and invi- 
oluble contract, it does not the less reveal an absence 
of judgment on tho port af the department, and a 
lack of consideration and courtesy towards a state 
which was the first to present itself upon the field of 
battle and to affront the danger of an implacable war, 
for the protection and defence of the rights of the 
entire nation.“ 


The New Orleans Bee, (whig,) of the 3d instant, 
says—"The disbanding of the Louisiana volunteers, 
at the expiration of the months service, because 
they do not thing proper to surrender themselves to 
the fitful caprices of the war department, is one of 
those acts of high handed injustice which will pro- 
voke the indignation of every man in the communi: 
ty, and which has already, in defiance of the re- 
straints of sarty, drawn down unmingled censure up- 
on the incompetent functionary from whem the or- 
der emanated. | 


A rich and noble recompense, truly, have the pa- 
triotie sons of Louisiana received by their prompt 
alacrity and ardent zeal in rushing to the defence of 
the frontier at the very first call of the country, and 
before the intelligence of the outbreak reached the 
federal authorities. After enlisting for six months, 
in conformity to the requisition of General Taylor; | 
after broiling in stagnant inaction for three months | 
beneath the tropical sun of Mexico; after attaining 
during this period, a high and efficient state of mili- 
tary discipline—just as the moment arrives for ac- 
live service; just as the campaign is opened, and 
bustle and energy exchanged for listless tedium, 
these gatlant and devoted men are astounded by an 
order from the puissant, magnanimous and heroic 
secretary of war, requiring them to enrol tor twelve | 

| 


months, or to disband. The virtual contract of the 
government; its direct pledge, tendered through the 
requisition of the commanding general and accepted 
by every volunteer from Louisiana, is violated with 
the most shameful and heartless indifference. 

Not only does the conduct of the war department 
exhicit revolting injustice, but bungling and blunder- 
ing incapacity. The volunteers are discharged pre- 
cisely atthe time when they have learned enough of 
military tactics to prove essentially uscful; when 


they have become seasoned to endurance, and habit- | cried out amigo, amigo, at the same time droping 


uated to the climate—in short, when they have beer 
converted, by constant drilling, from raw militia into 
disciplined soldicrs. A more conclusive evidence of 
the unskillfulness and ignorance of Secretary Marcy 
need not be demanded, 

It is true that the alternative was proffered to the 
volunteers of renewing their term of service for 
twelve months, or of being packed home. There 
can be no doubt that the greater number of them 
would have been perfectly willing to enlist six 
months longer, or till the end of the war, an the ex. 
piration of the original time. We say there can be 
no doubt of this, because we have heard the declara. 
tion repeatediy made by very many of these brave 
men who have returned. But disgusted and disap- 
pointed at the reception of an order that proves the 
little faith observed towards them by the authorities 
at Washington, they disdained to continue a serrice 
so utterly thankless, and which was repaid by such 
signal ingratitude. Foremost in fiving to the rescue, 
first in their devotion to the country, they asked no- 
thing but the simple boon of an observance of the 
contract. This was denied them, ond thcy were dis- 
missed—the victims of broken faith and reckless in- 
justice. In a few days Louisiana will be without 
representatives at the theatre of war. The earliest 
in the field, she has been compelled, by the wretched 
policy of the war department, to be the first to with- 
draw her legions. What a guerdon for her patriot- 
ism, her sacrifices and her zeal!” 
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INCIDENTS OF TILE BATTLE FIELD. 


The Maryland Line. A letter from Point Isabel 
on the 2d inst., says: There were four gentlemen 
from Baltimore in the battle of Palo Aitu: the gab 
lant and ill-fated Ringgold, who fell at the close ofa 
long fight, in which he did incalculable injury to the 
enemy: Capt. Magruder, who, when the Mexican 
army charged upon the square of the artillery batta- 
lion, then unsupported by any other battalion, seized 
a musket which had fallen from the hands of a man 
killed near him, and fighting with the soldiers in the 
ranks, assisted in repelling the charge: Lieut. Ran- 
dolph Ridgely, who, commanding two pieces, dashe 
ed to the assistance of the fifth infantry in square, 
when charged by the Mexican Red Lancers, and ia 
the most gallant manner assisted that regiment in 
repulsing it; and lastly, Mr. LIOyd Tilguan, a gene 
tleman amateur, who graduated at West Puint and 
resigned; but who, upon this occasion, reconnoitered 
the enemy's whole line before the battle, and, as a 
volunteer aid to Gen. Taylor, exposed his person 
every where, and was always in the hottest part of 
the field.“ 
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THE BOoIINd Irisuman. After the fight of the Sth 
became general, a private, an Irishman, found a 
bunch of chaparral between himself and a strapping 
Mexican. The Mexican raised his piece, and tak- 
ing deliberate aim, pulled trigger, the piece did not 
go off, the Mexican again raised his musket and 
snapped it, Paddy all the time looking cooly on; at 
the second failure to discharge his piece, the Mexi- 
can in a delirium of wrath, threw his musket away 
and went through various gyrations of despair.— 
Paddy mistaken these eccentricities for a challenge 
for a fight, threw away his musket, and placing him- 
self in an attitude that would have dehghied deaf 
Burk, sang out, “oh, by the powers, you will not 
find me amiss with the fists if that’s yer game. — 
Lieut. ——, who was observing this singular exhi- 
bition of coolness and chivalry, ordered the soldier 
to take up his proper weapon, and send the Mexican 
to his long home, which was done accordingly. 

` (N. Orleans Tropic. 
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Tue VETERAN or NA PToL EON. As Churchill's bate 
talion of artillery were advancing to take their po- 
sition in the second line of battalion on the 8th, a 
private in the 4th regiment was come up to, who lay 
upon the battle field with both his legs shot off. He 
was one of the first that fell after the cannonade 
commenced, and was a veteran in Napoleon's wars. 
After having escaped in the terrible conflicts of Au- 
strelitz and Wagram, and in the retreat from Mos- 
cow, and the battle of Waterloo, he lived to fall on 
the Palo Alto, by a cannon shot from a Mexican bat- 
tery. As his fellow soldiers passed him and noticed 
at every pulsation of his heart, that the blood flow- 
ed from his wounds, (ney stopped an instant to sym- 
pathise with him, the noble hearted fellow, as his 
eyes were glazing in death, waved them on, and 
with bis last breath, said, “Go comrades, I have on- 
ly got what a soldier enlists for.” 

A private, on the 9th, who had followed Lieut. 
Dobbins through the thickest of the fight, raised his 
musket at a Mexican, and would have blown him 
through if the poor fellow had not most pctiously 
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his weapon; the private did the same aud advanced 
towards the Mexican to take him prisoner, the Mex- 
ican then perfidiously raised his piece and instantly 
killed the generous American. This so enraged 
Lieut. Dobbins, that be drew his bowie knife and at 
abound reached the coward and literally split his 
head in twain. IIb. 

Post orFice Ar Point ISABEL. The postmaster 
general hus sanctioned, the appointment of Mr. Hen- 
ry J. Levy, made by Mr. Penn, agent for the post 
office department at Point Isabel. A commission 
for Mr. Levy as postmaster may be expected here 
in the course of a few days. 

A PRESENT FOR THE SUBALTERNS. The citizens 
of New Orleans have proposed to rase a subscrip- 
tion, in sums of ten cents each, or any sum over 
that, voluntarily given, for the purpose of procur- 
ing a suitable present for each of the following non - 
commissioned officers, of whose bravery honorable 
Mention is made by their commanding officer in their 
official reports, of the battle of Resaca de la Palma! 
Corporal O'Sullivan. Sergeant Major Maioney, Ser - 
geant McCabe, and Corporal Farrel. 


Major E. Kinsy. Among the distinguished offi- 
cers of the army that embarked on board the steam- 
ship Alabama, on Saturday evening bound for the 
seat of war, we noticed Major E. Kirby, of the re- 
gular army. Major Kirby, has rendered his country 
much service in his time, having served in the last 
war, and in the Black Hawk and Florida campaigns. 
He belongs to the Cincinnatus school of soldiers; for 
when his country needs not his services in the field, 
he may be found tilling the -soil on his farm near 
Brownsville, Jefferson county, N. V., formerly the 
residence of his distinguished father-in-law, the late 
Major Gen. Jacob Brown. It was the good fortune 
of the writer of this to meet Major K. last Septem- 
ber, at the exhibition of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, at Utica, and well could he de- 
scant upon the beauties of a Durham, a Devon, and 
a Hereford. Major K. bas gone out as paymaster 
general, and took with him $100,000 for the pay of 
soldiers—and it may be safely ventured that he is 
shipper of Mexican dollars to Mexico. 

[V. Orleans Tropic. 
Tux Herons or Fonr Brown. The N. Orleans 
Picayune has a letter from Matamoros which fur- 
nishes some interesting particulars respecting the 
heroine of Fort Brown, who is generally known in 
the army of the south as The Great Westorn.”— 
The wriler says:— ° 

“She was first brought to the notice of the public 
ina few remarks by Lieut. Bragg, at the collation 
given by the army to the Louisiana delezation at 
Gen. Arista’s headquarters in Matamoros. He men- 
tioned her gallant conduct and noble bearing during 
the whole of the bombardment. A few of the in- 
cidents of the life of this extraordinary woman, 
which I have been able to pick up in camp, will be 
read with some interest; they prove that the sex has 
not been unrepresented in the soul-stirring and 
bloody scenes on the Rio Grande, 

The Great Western belongs to a class known and 
recognized in the organization of the army as 
‘‘Laundresses,” three of whom are allowed to draw 
rations in each company, and are required to wash 
for the soldiers thereof, at a price regulated by a 
council of officers. She arrived at Corpus Christi 
Jast autumn with the 7th infantry, to one of the com- 
panies of which her husband was attached. Up to 
the time the army marched for the Rio Grande, she 
performed all her appropriate duties, and in addi- 
tion, kept a mess“ for the young officers of the re- 
giment. 


When the army took up its line of march for the 
Rio Grande, the women, with a few rars excep- 
tions, were left behind to come by sea. A very few 
procured ponies and followed their husbands on their 
tedious and arduous march. Not so with “The Great 
Western.” Her husband was sent by water, whether 
on duty or for disability I am unable to learn; but she, 
true to her character, declaring that 'the boys” 
(young officers of her mess) must have somebody 
to take care of them,“ purchased a mule and cart, 
packed her luggage, cooking utensils, and supplies, 
mounted behind her donkey, with whip in hand, and 
displayed upon the whole route qualities and attain- 
ments which the best teamster in the train might 
bave envied. During the whole journey she kept 
up the mess, a relief from the burdens of which 
is the greatest boon to an officer on the march. The 
brigade to which she was attached arrived upon the 
banks of the Sal Colorado as Gen. Taylor was pre- 
paring to cross with the dragoons and the Ist brigade 
of intantry. The Mexicans upon the opposite bank 
Were making great demonstrations by blowing bu- 
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gles, &c., &e. After calmly surveying the scene from 
her cart, she remarked, with great coolness and de- 
termination, that “if the general would give her a 
good strong pair of tongs, she would wade that river, 
and whip every scoundrel that dare show himself!" 
It may be imagined that the men were not backward 
in crossing after that. 

When Gen. Taylor marched to Point Isabel with 
his army, on the Ist May, the 7th infantry, and of 
course, The Great Western, remained to garrison 
Fort Brown. How that noble regiment and the two 
companies of artillery left in this work sustained 
themselves, is already known, but nothing will more 
gratify them than to have justice done their gallant 
heroine, of whom they speak in the warmest terms. 
She, with all the other women left behind, some 
eight or ten, moved into the fort, where her mess 
was soon put in operation, the position of her tent 
and fire being near the centre of the fort. The ene- 
my’s fire opened onthe 3d, justas she was com- 
menceing her arrangements for the boys“ breakfast. 
Every security that could possibly be provided was 
uffered to the women, to whom the gallant soldier al- 
ways gives his first attention. The magazines were 
the only “bomb proofs” in the fort, and as the go- 
vernment had sent no amuninition to fill them, the 
next most inflammable material- the women—found 
perfect security in them. These women, however, 
be it said to the honor of the sex, were not idle.— 
Most nobly did they ply the needle in preparing 
sand bags out of the officers’ and soldiers’ tents, 
wherewith to strengthen the work, and protect the 
artillerymen when serving their guns. The Great 
Western, true to herself again, decline? p:'ticipat- 
ing in this protection of sewing, and continued her 
labors at the fire, in the open air. From the firing 
of the first gun all hands were at their posts, Lowd's 
and Bragg's artillery speaking in tones of thunder 
the indignation they felt at being thus saluted on a 
bright May morining. 

When the hour arrived for breakfast, but few ex- 
pected the luxury which awaited them. The mess 
wus as well attended to as if nothing but a morning 
drill with blank cartridges had come off, and in ad- 
dition a large supply of delicious hot coffee was 
awaiting the thirsty, who had but to call and par- 
take, without distinction of rank. To some of the 
artillerymen, who were unable to leave their guns, 
the beverage was carried by this ‘ministering angel,’ 
and, as may readily be believed, no belle of Orleans, 
as much as she might be admired and beloved, ever 
met a more gracious reception. The fire of the ar- 
tiilery was kept up almost incessantly until dinner 
hour—a soldier’s dinner hour is 1 o'clock - when the 
good and generous woman again provided for those 
who were almost utterly exhausted and worn out, a 
delicious dish of bean soup—this bean soup isgeclar- 
ed by the Mexicans to be the foundation of that in- 
vincible spirit which they have seen so strikingly dis- 
played by the Yankee soldiers. This she distribut- 
ed again, without money and without price. Thus 
did she continue to discharge her duties during the 
seven days that the enemy kept up an incessant can- 
nonade and bombardment. She was ever to be found 
ather post; her meals were always ready at the 
hour, and always of the best the market afforded.” 

When the despatches were made up for General 
Taylor on the evening of the 4th, a number of off- 
cers and others had written to their friends at Point 
Isabel, and among them “The Great Western” had 
found time to communicate with ber husband; and 1 
have frequently heard it said by those who saw her 
letter, for it was Joudly called for and made public, 
that her description, if not the most accurate, was 
certainly the most grapic which was given of the 
events of the 3d aud 4th May. She expressed her 
full confidence in the ability of the garrison to sus - 
tain itself, and only regretted the absence of her 
husband. To supply his place, however, I am told 
that she applied, early in the action, fur a musket and 
ammunition, which she received and pul in a secure 
place, expressing her determination to have full sa- 
lisfaction whenever the enemy should dare approach 
within range of her piece. This they never did, and 
our heroine must rest contented with the reflection 
that she nobly performed her own duty, und will 
long be remembered by the besieged garrison of 
Fort Brown. 


She is probably as celebrated for her personal ap- 
pearance as she is for her deeds. With an erect and 
majestic carriage, she glories in a height—six feet— 
which fully entitles her to a place in the grenadier, 
any soldier of which might well envy her athletic 
but graceful form. But her reputation, the dearest 
of ail things to a woman, is what she prides herself 
on. The tongue of slander has never yet dared to 
attack her well earned and well sustamed charac- 
ter. With virtue ss a basis, and such heroic coduct 
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fence of that reputation. But if attacked, the gal- 
lant defenders of Fort Brown will, I doubt not, be 
found prassing forward in her defence, and woe be to 
the dastard who receives a discharge of artillery 
from such gunners.” 

2.x. —ͤ——᷑ñßÄk“ͥü PT IIIT I ITINERANT TO AA 

THE MEXICAN NEGOTIATION, OR TWO 
MILLIONS BILL. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
To the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States: 

I invite your attention to the propriety of making 
an appropriation to provide for any expenditure 
which it may be necessary to make in advance for 
the purpose of settling all our difficulties with the 
republic of Mexico. It is my sincere desire to ter- 
minate, as it was originally my desire to avoid, the 
existing war with Mexico by a peace just and hon- 
orable to both parties. l is possible that the chief 
obstacle to be surmounted in accomplishing this de- 
sirable object will be the adjustment of a boundary 
between the two republics which shall prove satis- 
factory and convenient to both, and such as neither 
will hereafter be inclined to disturb. 

In the adjustment of this boundary we ought to 
pay a fair equivalent for any consession which may 
be made by Mexico. Under the circumstances, and 
considering the other complicated questions to be 
settled by negotiation with the Mexican republic, I 
deem it important thata sum of money should be 
placed under the control of the executive, to be 
advanced to that government, if need be, immedi- 
ately after their ratification of a treaty. le might 
be inconvenient for the Mexican government to wait 
for the whole sum, the payment of which may be 
stipulated by this treaty, until it could be ratified by 
our senate, and ao appropriation to carry it into ef- 
fect made by congress. Indeed the necessity for this 
delay might defeat the object altogether. The dis- 
bursement of this money would, of course, be ac- 
counted for, not as secret service money, but like 
other expenditures. , 

Two precedents exist for such a proceeding in 
our past history. Under the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson, on the 20th of February, 1803, an act 
was passed appropriating two millions of dollars 
ufor the purpose of defraying extraordinary ex. 
renses which may be incurred between the United 
ales and foreign nations,” “to be applied under 
the direction of the president of the United States, 
who shall cause an account of the expenditures 
thereof to be laid before congress as soon as May 
be;” and on the 13th of February, 1807, an appro- 
priatiun was made fur the same amount and on the 
same terms. 

In neither case was the money actually drawn 
from the treasury, and I should hope that the result 
in this respect might be similar, although the ap- 
propriation may prove to be indispensable in accom- 
plishing the object. I would, therefore, recommend 
the passage of a law appropriating two millions of 
dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the execu- 
tive. In order to prevent all misapprehension, it ts 
my duty to state, that as snzious as J am to terinte 
nate the existing war, with the Jeast possible delay, 
it will continue to be prosecuted with the utmost 
vigor until a treaty of peace shall be signed by the 
parties and ratified by the Mexican republic. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, 8th August, 1846. 


The very high importance of the measure propos- 
ed in this case, makes it a duty to develope as far as 
possible the facts connected therewith. It is with 
this aim that we insert the following extracts, not- 
withstanding their partizan complexion. They allude 
to incidents which require attention, and which ought 
to be contradicted if untrue, or unvailed of true. 

The National Intelligencer of the 11th, gives the 
following history of the bill: 

“Our readers already know that the President of 
the United States, addressing himself first to the se- 
nate in a confidential message, and afterwards to 
both houses of congress in a public message, had 
appealed to them for advice and aid in bringing to 
a cloase the war with Mexico, as he ought to have 
done before he, hy his sole action, began the war; 
or, to use phraseology to which none can take exe 
ception, before he placed our gallant little army un- 
der General TayLor in such a position as to make 
war inevitable. 

“In pursuance of the public message, a bill was on 
Saturday introduced in a committe of the whole ia 
the house of representatives, by one of the parvsans 
of the executive, for making an appropriation of two 
millions of dollars to enable the President of the U. 
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purchase, or by both means conjointly, of a greater 
er less portion of Mexican territory. This bill was 
debated both before and after the recess en Satur- 
day, and all was going merrily as marriage belis to- 
wards its consummation, when the apple of discord 
was thrown into the midst of the majority by a mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylania—the gentleman 
whom the government paper eulogized, the other 
day, as the bold and fearless and truly able Wil- 
mot,“ and in regard to whom we were given to un- 
derstand, by the same authority, that it was “a sin- 
gular coincidence that he is a native of the same 
town and county in the state as Mr. Walker.“ This 
entleman was “bold” enough to move a proviso to 
the bill, and to carry it too, declaring “that, as an 
express and fundamental condition to the acquisition 
of any territory from the republic of Mexico by the 
United States, by virtue of any treaty which may be 
negotiated between them, and to the use by the ex- 
ecutive of the moneys herein appropriated, neither 
slavery nor involantary servilude shall ever exist in any 
part of said territory, except for crime, whereof the 
party shall be duly convicted.“ This amendment 
made the bill so very unacceptable to its most ar- 
dent friends that many of them voted against its 
ssage, and even Mr. McKay would not vote for 

is own bill. The bill passed, however, on Satur- 
day night, without his vote, by a majority of six 
votes, but did not reach the senate in time to be act- 


. ed upon that night. 


“Sunday intervening, it is understood to have been 


~ Getermined, by the conferees of the two houses on 


disagreeing votes, to introduce the appropriation, 
freed from Mr. Wilmot’s proviso, as an amendment 
to one of the amendments to the civil appropriation 
bill, which formed a part of the subject of confe- 
rence. Yesterday morring, however, it being disco- 
vered that such an attempt would undoubtedly cause 
the loss of the whole mass of appropriations for the 
support of government, the design was abandoned. 

„The bill, as it had passed the house of represen- 
tatives, came up in the senate some twenty minutes 
before the expiration of the time allotted for closing 
the legislative session; and a debate arose upon it, in 
the midst of which the hour of twelve arrived by 
the clock of the house of representatives, and that 
house was adjourned by the speaker; which, although 
it was not so late, by ten minutes, by the clock of 
the senate, of course -put a stop to all unfinished bu- 
siness, 

“Thus fell through the proposition, recommended 


by the executive, for an appropriation to buy terri- 
tory and a peace from Mexico.“ : 


The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
American, saye: There is a secret as well as a pub- 
lic history of the two millions bill, asked for by the 
President of the U. States, which ought to be writ- 
ten before the proceedings of the first session of the 
29th congress ceases to be recorded. I had but time 
to give a brief sketch of the debate on Saturday 
evening, which took place in the house upon the 
Mexican peace message and the bill proposing an 
appropriation of two millions of dollars to buy a 
peace with Mexico, or rather to take possession of 
‘California. The debate and action took a most sin. 
“gular turn during the two hours allotted to the dis- 
Those who defended the bill generally 
voted against it upon the question of the final paa- 
sage, and those who opposed it generally voted for 
jt—all of which was accounted for by the amend- 
ment in regard to slavery. 
For the first time perhaps in the history of the go- 
vernment there was a sectional vote upon this mo- 
mentous question, and the friends of the administra- 
tion from the free states led off the opposition to 
their southern brethren. They remembered the “bad 
faith“ of the south, as they called it, upon the Ore- 
gon question, and were resolved that no more slave 
territory sould come into the Union with their con- 
sent. Mr. Wilmot of Pennsylvania, (the only mem- 
ber from that state who voted for the British tariff, 
and who has been much lauded therefor since then 
as the only true friend of the south from the north- 
ern states) introduced an amendment prohibiting 
forever the existence of slavery in any territory 
which should be purchased with the two millions of 
dollars;—witbh some modification not affecting the 
principle, this amendment prevailed; and then came 
the changes of opinion to which I have referred.— 
The bill was made palatable to the north and west, 
and unpalatable to the south and southwest, and 
hence the vote. 


The bill was not sent to the senate until yesterday 


morning at half past eight o’clock, but in the mean 
time a secret influence was at work to kill the bill 


and at the same time to save the appropriation.— 
The joint committee of conference undertook to 
seltle the matter entirely to their own satisfaction, 
and yet very covertly to all the rest of the world.— 
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Not having charge of any such subject, they under- 
took to take charge of it in their own way and in 
their own time. In a long and laborious meeting 
from nine until half past two, they settled all the 
points in dispute upon principles which I have nam- 
ed, but nothing was then whispered of the two mil- 
lions bill for making peace, or of. making an appli- 
cation fur any such object. 

As night approached there were signs of intrigue 
on foot. Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, the whig mem- 
ber of the senate among the three senate conferees, 
(Messrs. Lewis, of Alabama and Benton being his 
associates) and Mr. Severance, of Maine, the whig 
member among the conferees of the house, (Messrs. 
McKay, of N. Carolina, and Boyd, of Kentucky, 
being hie associates) were sent for privately. The 
gentlemen all found themselves at the capitol on 
Sunday evening, where, as murder will out,” the 
secret was known. It was here that the attempt 
was made to kill the house bill by stifling it altoge- 
ther, and to add two millions of dollars to the civil 
and diplomatic bill, for the purchase of California! 

The whig majority were powerless and of neces- 
sity yielded all to their associates, not, however, as ! 
believe, without a protest against what was here at- 
tempted; but as soon as the design was known abroad, 
which was not until early yesterday morning, the 
members from the free states, and some from the 
slave states, desiring no more territory, took fire at the 
fraud. When the house met yesterday, the excite- 
ment was like that of a smothered fire ready to burst 
forth at a moment upon all around. The instant the 
chairman of the committee of the conferees (Mr. 
McKay) should rise to submit his report, was to 
have been the signal for the bursting of the storm. 
Every preliminary motion from the ways and means 
committee was resisted, and for half an hour every 
thing threatened a breaking up of congress without 
pense’ the heavy appropriation bills, or any action 
upon the pending measures between the two houses. 

The majority committee of conference foresaw and 
had in part foreseen the clouds that were rising over 
their heads. They consulted briefly and seasonably 
and wisely abandoned their measure, and left the 
bill to be reported as they had agreed upon at their 
long session on Sunday. But for the abandonment, 
congress would have broken up in a row, and as it 
was, there was deep indignation against the commit- 
teee, particularly amongst the members from the 
free states. The fact that five of the six conferees were 
from the slave states, added greatly to this excite- 
ment. But ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” The wrong 
contemplated was not consummated, but those who 
designed the wrong will be long remembered.“ 


The Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Worth American, referring to the paragraph 
which appeared in the “Union,” a few days since, 
stating that no overtures had becn made by the Mex- 
ican government for peace, styles the editorial of the 
official organ an act of duplicity, and then adds: 

‘To the casual reader, the editorial of the organ 
is calculated to produce the impression that the ad- 
ministration still continues resolved in the purpose 
of “conquering peace”—that its escutcheon cannot 
be sullied by conceesion, and that it relies upon the 
force of arms alone to command the terms of a 
treaty. Such an inference is without foundation in 
fact. The grandiloquence of the Union is all fus- 


tian, a miserable and. empty parade of words, de- 


signed to mislead the country, until the results of 
the experiment to which Mr. Polk has resorted to 
close the war, are ascertained. The plain truth is, 
the president has got sick of this invasion of Mexi- 
co. Its enormous expense and unpopularity have at 
last forced him to the conviction that it must sink 
him and the administratiun in irretrievable ruin.— 
He is therefore willing to abandon it, not from any 
moral principle or sense of duty, but because its 
polilical consequences may prove to be injurious. 
“Now for the falsity of the organ. ft this very 
hour, a special agent of this government is on his way to 
Mexico, with a proposition from the president to produce 
a settlement of these difficulties. Was the organ igno- 
rant when its article was written, that Mr. Black, 
our consul at Mexico, who has been suffered to re- 
main there from the integrity and inoffensiveness of 
his character, had communicated to the department 
of state, that some of the authorities were desirous 
for a cessation of hostilities, that others might be 
reconciled to an adjustment? Was it ignorant that 
the executive despatched an agent on the 25th July 
to Vera Cruz, with authority to the commodore that 
he should enter that port under the 
Slag of truce with the proposals? 
Or was it ignorant when the documents were laid 
before the senate for advisement, that it was dis- 
tinctly signified the appropriation of two millions 
would be resisted, unless the president assumed the 
proper responaibility of applying for it in a message? 
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The organ has as good, if not better opportunities 
than I have for being posted in these important mat- 
ters, and I challenge a contradiction of any fact [ 
have alleged. The interrogations I have pr 
ed contain the whole gist of the operations of the 
government thus fargand serve to show the purpose 
of those in power to delude the country, as they at- 
tempted to do in regard to Oregon. If the organ 
could not have denied the rumors that were seat 
abroad from this city, silenee would have been more 
honorable.than duplicity. 

“A commission of three persons is proposed to be 
constituted to proceed to Mexico, in the hope of 
closing the war and compromising all questions m 
dispute. The president has said he designed to ap- 
point one distinguished whig on the commission.— 
There is an inclination, I regret to Gnd, at the White 
House, to place Mr. Slidell upon this embassy, un- 
der the aro ey at he is now under temporary sus- 
pension from the regular mission. Perhaps this mis- 
take, should the president insist upon it, may be ob- 
viated by the weight of character of his colleagues, 
but there is no aspect in which it may be viewed that 
it does not seem unfortunate. 

„The statement which has been circulated through 
various public prints, that the proceeding in regard 
to Mexico, were predicated upon an offer of media- 
tion on the part of Great Britain or any other inter- 
ference, is without any sort of foundation. There 
is no intimation of any such thing in the papers 
communicated to the senate.” 


THE OREGON TREATY. 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL OF THE U. STATES SENATE. 
Wednesday, June 10, 1846. 


The Senate, on Friday last, passed a resolution 

removing the injuction of secrecy from all the pro- 
ceedings of that body relative to the Oregon treaty. 
The Washington Union, availing itself of this ace 
tion of the senate, has published the Executive Jour- 
nal and a portion of the correspondence on the sub- 
ject. 
: We have space for but a part of these ducuments, 
which are very voluminous; but the following will 
be found to embrace the particulars of most interest 
to the reader. 

The material facts developed in it are, first, that 
the opinions of the president, as expressed in bis 
message to congress on the 2d of December last, 
remained unchanged at the date of his message of 
June 10. These opinions were, as erery attenti ro 
reader will recolled, “that no compromise {of the 
Oregon controversy] which the United States ought 
to accept could be effected;” “that our title to the 
whole of Oregon” was maintained “by irrefragible 
facts and arguments;” and that that claim “could 
not be abandoned withouta sacrifice of both national 
honor and interests." 

The second and only other materia! point disclosed 
by the publication of fhis message is, that, if the sx - 
nate had declined taking upon itself the responsibility 
of advising the acceptance of the British proposition, 
the presipenr would have considered it “his duty to 
reject the offer.” 

We thus learn, upon tle highest possible authority, 
that the PRESIDENT had set bis face against the offer 
by Great Britain, and would have rejected it at once 
had it not been for the debates and votes in the se- 
nate on the subject in the preceding part of me ses- 
sion. 

The rresipent, theh, not only not be ing responsi- 
ble for this treaty, but having publicly disclaimed 
and repudiated it, so far as he was concerned, it only 
remains to ascertain, from the record, to whom the 
country is indebted for a consummation so heartily 
welcomed by all parties. 

(For the purpose of informing our readers to whom 
“the country is indebted for the treaty,” we subjoin 
the following extracts from the journal.) 

Mr. Allen moved to refer the message and docu- 
meets to the committee on foreign relations, and 
that they be printed for the use of the senate. Ne- 
gatived. 

Thursday, June 11, 1846. On motion of Mr. Afen- 
gum, the senate proceeded to consider the m 
of the president of the United States of the 10th in- 
stant, communicating a proposal for the adjustment 
of the Oregon question; and, after debate, 

Mr. Haywood aubmitted the following resolution 
for consideration: 

Resolved, (two thirds of the senate present concur- 
ring,) That the president of the United States be 
and he is hereby advised to accept the proposal of 
the British government, accompanying his message 
to the senate, dated 10th June, 1846, for a conven- 
tion to settle boundaries, Ko. between the U. States 
and Great Britain westof the Rocky or Stony Moun- 
tained. 
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Mr. Niles moved to amend the resolution by add- 
iag the followieg to the second article of the propos- 
ed convention: 

t- Provided, That the right of navigating the Colum- 
bia river, secured to the Hudson Bay Company, and 
to all British subjects trading with the same, be li- 
mited to the year A. D. 1853, when it shall cease and 
edtermine.” 

On motion of Mr. Benton the senate adjourned. 

Friday, June 12, 1846. This motion was negativ- 
de—yeas 10, nays 31—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Dix, 
Fairfield, Houstan, Jenness, Niles, Simmons, and 
Woodbridge—10. 

Nars—Messrs. Archer, Benton, Berrien, Calhoun, 
Chalmers, Thos. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Colquitt, 
Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Hunting- 
ton, Johnson of Md. Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, 
McDuffie, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Tur- 
ney, pham, Webster, and Yulee—31: 

he resolution of Mr. flaywood was adopted by 
the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Bagby, Benton, 
Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, ‘Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Colquitt, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Evans, 
Greene, Haywood, Houston, Huntington, Johnson, 
of Md. Johnson, of Lousiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Man- 
eo Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Pennybacker, 

helps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Turney, 
Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee. 

Nayrs—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Breese, Cameron, 
Cass, Dickinson, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jarnagin, Jen- 
ness, Semple, and Sturgeon. 

It was then ordered that the resolution be Jaid be- 
fore the president of the United States. 

Tuesday, June 16, 1846. A message was received 
from the president of the United States, by Mr. Wal- 
ker, bis secretary, communicating the convention 
which had been concluded. It was in these words: 
To the Senate of the Uniled States: 

lo accordance with the resolution of the senate 
of the 12th instant, that the “president of the United 
States be and is hereby authorised to accept the 
propose: of the British government, accompanying 

is message to the senate, dated 10th June, 1846, 
for a convention to settle boundaries, &c. between 
the United States and Great Britain, west of the 
Rocky or Stony Mountains,” a convention was con- 
cluded and signed on the 15th instant by the secretary 
of state on the part of the United States and the 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
her Britannic majesty on the part of Great Britain. 

This convention I now lay before the fenate for 
their consideration, with a view to ils ratification. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, June 16, 1846. 


The message was read, and also the convention 
between the United States of America and her ma- 
jeaty the Queen of the United kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, concluded at Washington the 15th 
day of June, 1846, was read a first time. 

{After various intermediate questions, chiefly on 
proposed calls for documents, the senate, on the 18th 
of June, came to the following determination:| 

Mr. McDuffie submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: 

. Resolved, (two thirds of the senators present con- 
eurring), That the senate advise and consent to the 
ratification of the treaty oetween the United States 
of America and her majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, concluded at 
Washington, the 15th day of June, 1846. 

On motion of Mr. Hannegan, to amend the said re- 
solution, by striking out all afer the word “resoly 
ed, and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

„That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby odvised by the Senate to offer to the go- 
vernment of Great Britain as a just, fair, and equi- 
fable compromise of the conflicting claims of the 
two governments connected with the country lying 
along between the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 

ocean, extending from the parallel of 42 degrees to 
54 degress and 40 minutes north latitude, and includ- 
ing the islands embraced within said parallels of 
Jatitude adjacent to the coast, the following as the 
fundamental provisions for a treaty between the two 
governments: 

“First. The government of Great Britain shall 
acknowledge the right of soil, and the sovereignty 
to exist, and be with the United States to the whole 
territory above described, and shall abandon to the 
United States all claim which shal! in any manner 
conflict with the paramount jurisdiction of the U. 
States therein. 

„Second. The United States shall guarantee to 
the Hudson Bay Company for twenty years from the 
date of such treaty, the most perfect security io all 
their possessions, and the right to pursue their busi- 
ness of hunting and trappisg with all the immunities 
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which pertain thereto, and to trade during that pe- 
riod with the natives; and the use during that time of 
the ports, rivers and harbors within said territory 
without charge or hindrance. 

“Third. Within twelve months from the date of 
said treaty commissioners shall be selected by, and 
on behalf of, the respective goveruments, whose duty 
it shall be to assess at just and liberal prices the 
value of the property of the Hudson Bay Company 
witoin said territory, which amount, when ascertain- 
ed, shall be paid by the U. States to said company, 
in such manner and at such time as shall be agreed 
upon between the United States and Great Britain.” 

lt was determincd in the negative—yeas 5, nays 
42. So the proposed amdendment was rejected. 

On the question to agree to the resolution of Mr. 
McDuffie it was determined in the affirmative: Yeas 
4l, nays 14. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are 

Messrs. Archer, Ashley Bagby, Barrow, Benton, 
Berrien, Calhoun, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dayton, Dix, Evans, Greene, Haywood, Houston, 
Huntington, Johnson, of Md. Johnson, of Louisiana, 
Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Milier, Morehead, Niles, 
Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Sim- 
mons, Speight, Turney, Upham, Webster, Wood- 
bridge, and Ynlee. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atberton, Breese, Bright, 
Cameron, Cass, Dickinson, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jen- 
ness, Semple, Sturgeon, and Westcott. 

So it was resolved, (two thirds of the senators 
present concurring), that the senate advise and con- 
sent to the ratification of the treaty between the 
United States of America and her majesty the queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
concluded at Washington, the 15th day of June, 1846. 

Ordered, That the secretary lay the said resolution 
before the president of United States. 
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By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a treaty between the United States of 
America and her majesty the queen of the United 
Kingdum of Great Britain and Ireland was conelud - 
ed and signed by (heir plenipotentiaries at Washing- 
ton on the fifteenth day of June last, which treaty is 
word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and her majesty the 
queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britaia and 
Ireland, deeming it to be desirable for the future 
welfare of both countries that the state of doubt and 
uncertainty which has hitherto prevailed respecting 
the sovereignty and government of the territory on 
the northwest coast of America lying westward of 
the Rocky or Stony mountains, should be finally ter- 
minated by an amicable compromise of the rights 
mutually asserted by the two parties over the said 
territory, have respectively named plenipotentiaries 
to treat and agree concerning the terms of such set- 
tlement, that is to say: the president of the United 
States of America has, on bis part, furnished with 
full powers James Buchanan, secretary of state of 
the United States, and her majesty, the queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has, 
on her part, appointed the right hon. Richard Pa- 
kenham, a member of her majesty’s most honorable 
privy council and her majest's envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the United States, 
Who, after having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon and concluded the following arti- 
cles: 

Act. I. From the point on the forty-niath parallel 
of north latitude, where the boundary laid down in 
existing treaties and conventions between the United 
States and Great Britain terminates, the line of 
boundary between the territories of the United 
States and those of her Britannic majesty shall be 
continued westward along the said forty-ninth par- 
allel of north latitude to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from Vancouver's 
Island; and thence southerly through the middle of 
of the said channel and of Fuca’s straits to the Pa- 
cific ocean: Provided, however, that the navigation 
of the whole of the said channel and straits south 
of the ſorty-ninth parallel of north Jatitude remain 
free and open to both parties. 

Art. II. From the point at which the forty-ninth 
parallel of north latitude shall be found to intersect 
the great northern branch of the Columbia river, tke 
navigation of the said branch shail be free and open 
to the Hudson Bay company and to all British sub- 
jects trading with the same, to the point where the 
said branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, 
and thence down (he said stream to the ocean, with 
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free access into and through the said river or rivers, 
it being understood that all the usual portages along 
the line thus described shall in like manner be free 
and open. In navigating the said river or rivers, 
British subjects, with their goods and produce, shall 
be treated onthe same footing as citizens of the 
United States; it being, however, always uoderstood 
that nothing in this article shall be construed as pro- 
venting, or intending to prevent the government of 
the United States from making any regulations re- 
specting the navigation of the said river or rivers not 
inconsistent with the present treaty. 

Art. III. In the future appropriation of the terri- 
tory south of the forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, 
possessory rights of the Hudson Bay company, and 
of all British subjects who may be already in the oc- 
cupation of land or other property lawfully acquired 
within the said territory, shall be respected. 

Art. IV. The farms, lands, and other property of 
every description belonging to the Puget’s Sound ag- 
riculiural company, on the north side of the Colum- 
bia river, shall be cofirmed to the said company. lu 
case, however, the situation of those farms and lands 
should be considered by the United States to be of 
public and political importance, and the United 
States government should signify a desire to obtain 
possession of the whole, or of any part thereof, the 
the property so required shall be transferred to the 
government, at a proper valuation, to be agreed up- 
on by the parties. 

Art. V. The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
president of the United States, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate thereof, and by her 
Britannic majesty; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at London, at the expiration of six months 
from the date hereof, or sooner, if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentia- 
ries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at Washington, the fifteenth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


forty-six. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, {L. 8. 
RICHARD PAKENHAM, (I. 1. 

And whereas the said treaty has been duly ratified 
on both parts, and the respective ratifications of the 
same were exchanged at London, on the seventeenth 
ultimo, by Louis McLane, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States, and 
Viscount Palmerston, her Britannic majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretary of state for foreign affairs, on the 
part of their respective governments: 

Now, therefore, be it known that 1, JAMES K. 
ROLK, president of the United States of America, 
have caused tho said trealy to be made public, to the 
end that the same, and every clause and article 
thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with good, 
faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affix- 


Done at the city of Washington, this fifth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred aud forty-six, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the seventy- 


first. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
By the president: $ 
James BucHANaNn, secretary of state. - 


[L. s.] 


The senate have taken off the injunction of se- 
crecy, and we hasten to lay the documents commu- 
nicated to them in closed doors, before our readers. 
We shall follow up the following interesting papers, 
with the publication of the other documents: 

MESSAGE 
From the President of the United States, communicating 

a proposition on the part of the British government, 

for the adjustment of the Oregon question. 
To the Senate of the United Stutes: 

I lay before the senate a proposal in the form of a 
convention, presented to the secretary of state on the 
sixth instant, by the envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of her Britannic majesty, for the 
adjustment of the Oregon question, together with a 
protocol of this proceeding. l submit this proposal 
to the consideration of the senate, and request their 
advice as to the action which, in their judgment, it 
may be proper to take in reference to it. 

In the early periods of the government, the opinion 
and advice of the senate were often taken in advance 
upon important questions of our foreign p s 
General Washington repeatedly consulted the senate 
and asked their previous advice upon pending nego- 
tiations with foreign powers; and the senate in every 
instance responded to his call by giving their advice, 
to which he always conformed his action. This 
practice, though rarely resorted to in later times, 
Was, in my judgment, eminently wise, and may, on 
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occasions of great importance, be properly revived. 
The senate are a branch of the treaty-making power; 
and by consulting them in advance of his own action 
upon important measures of foreign policy which 
may ultimately come before them for their consider- 
ation, the president secures harmony of action be- 
tween that body and himself. The senate are, more- 
over, a branch of the war-making power, and it may 
be eminently proper for the executive to take the 
opinion and advice of that body in advance upon any 
great question which may involve in its decision the 
issue of peace or war. On the present occasion the 
e of the subject would induce me, under 
any circumstances, to desire'the previous advice of 
the senate, and that desire is increased by the recent 
debates and proceedings in congress, which render 
it, in my judgment, not only respectful to the senate, 
but necessary and proper, if not indispensable, to in- 
sure harmonious action between that body and the 
executive. In conferring on the executive the au- 
thority to give the notice for the abrogation of the 
convention of 1827, the senate acted publicly so Jarge 
a part, that a decision on the proposal now made by 
the British government, without a definite knowledge 
of the views of that body in reference to it, might 
render the question still more complicated and dif- 
cult of adjustment. For these reasons I invite the 
consideration of the senate to the proposal of the 
British government for the settlement of the Oregon 
question, and ask their advice on the subject. 

My opinions and my action on the Oregon question 
were fully made known to congress in my annual 
message of the second of December last; and the 
Opinions therein expressed remain unchanged. 

Should the senate, by the constitutional majority 
required for the ratification of treaties, advise the 
acceptance of this proposition, or advise it with such 
modifications as they may, upon full deliberation, 
deem proper, I shall conform my action to their ad- 
vice. Should the senate, however, decline by such 
constitutional majority to give such advice, or to ex- 
press an opinion on the eubject, I shall consider it my 
duty to reject the offer. 

l also communicate herewith an extract from a 
despatch of the secretary of state to the minister of 
the United States at London, under date of the 
twenty-eighth of April last, directing him, in accord- 
ance with the joint resolution of congress concern- 
ing the Oregon territory,” to deliver the notice to 
the British government for ihe abrogation of the con- 
vention of the 6th of August, 1827; and also, a copy 
of the notice transmitted to him for that urpose, to- 
gether with extracts from a despatch of that minister 
to the secretary of state, bearing date on the eigh- 
teenth day of May last. „ K. POLK. 

A Ningron, 5 N 


m; Vun A 


PROTOCOL. 

A conference was held at the de 
on the 6tb June, 1846, between th 
Buchanan, secretary of state, 
tentiary, and the right honorable Richard Pakenham, 
the British plenipotentiary, when the negotiation re- 
specting the Oregon territory was resumed. The 
British plenipotentiary made a verbal explanation of 
the motives which had induced her majesty’s govern- 

«ment to instruct him to make another Proposition to 
the government of the United States for the solution 
of these long existing difficulties. The secretary of 
state expressed his satisfaction with the friendly mo- 
tives whieh bad animated the British government in 
this endeavor. 
Whereupon, the British 


partment of state, 
e honorable James 
the American plenipo- 


plenipotentiary submitted 
to the secretary of state the draught of a convention 
(marked A) setting forth the terms which he had 
been instructed to propose to the government of the 
United States for the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
RICHARD PAKENHAM. 


(A4)—DRAUGHT OF CONVENTION. 
[This corresponds with the treaty, for which see the 
Proclamation of the President, on page 375, ] 


MR. BUCHANAN TO BIR. M’LANE.—EXTRACTS. 


Department of State, Washington, April 28, 1846. 

l herewith transmit a notice for the abrogation of 
the convention of the 6th August, 1827, between 
Great Britain and the United States, in accordance 
with the terms prescribed in its second article. This 
paper you will deliver to her Britannic Majesty in 
person, or to her majesty’s principal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, after you shall bave ascer- 
tained which of these modes of presenting it will be 
most in accordance with her majesty’s wishes. A 
duplicate of the same is transmitted, to be placed on 
file in the archives of your legation. 

As the abrogation of this conver, 
an important and solemn character, 
the notice ought to be attested with 


tion is an act of 
the delivery of 
all due forma}. 
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ty. The mode is left 


of a protocol, in triplicate; 
remain with the b 
the legation in London, 
to this department. 

In the remarks which 
make on the delivery of 
the preamble to the ‘ 
Oregon territory” 

. + 


you may have occasion to 

the notice, the language to 

‘joint resolution concerning the 

must necessarily be your guide.— 
a 2 * 


Congress have spoken their will u 
their joint resolution, and to th 
dent’s) and your duty to confo 


pon the subject, in 
is it is his (the presi- 
rm. 


To her Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United K ing- 
dom of Cireat Britain and Ireland, &c., &e., &c. 
Whereas the Congress of the United States have 

adopted a “joint resolution concerning the Oregon 

territory,” of which the following is a copy: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION concerning the Oregon Territory.” 
Whereas, by the convention concluded the twentieth 

day of October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, be- 
tween the United States of America and the king of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the period of ten years, and afterwards indefinite- 
ly extended and continued in force by another con- 
vention of the same parties, concluded, the sixth day 
of August, in the year of our Lord cighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, it was agreed that any country 
that may be claimed by esher party on the north- 
west coast of America westward of the Stony or 
Rocky mountains, now commonly called the Oregon 
territory, should, together with iis harbors, bays, and 
creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the 
same, be ‘free and open’ to the vessels, citizens, and 
subjects of the two powers, but without prejudice to 
any claim which either of the parties might have to 
any part of said country; and with this further pro- 
vision, in the second article of the said convention of 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
seven, that either party might abrogate and annul 
said convention, on giving due notice of twelve 
months to the other contracting party. 

Ind whereas, it has now become desirable that 
the respective claims of the United States and Great 
Britain should be definitely settled, and that said ter. 
ritory may no longer than need be remain subject to 
the evil consequences of the divided allegiance of its 
American and British population, and of the confu- 
sion and conflict of national Jurisdiction, dangerous 
to the cherished peace and good understanding of the 
two countries: 

„With a view, (herefore, 
the abrogation of the said 
August, 1827 


that steps be taken for 
convention of the 6th 
in the mode prescribed in its 2d arti- 
of the governments of 
both countries may be the more earnestly directed to 
easures for a speedy and 
differences and disputes 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
United States be, and he is 
authorized, at his discretion, 
quired by 
said convention of the sixth 
hundred and twenty-seven, for 
same, 


Approved. April 27, 1846.” 


Now, therefore, after a careful consideration of 
the premises, I, James K. 
United States, in the exercise of the authority and 
discretion vested in me by the said “joint resolution 
concerning the Oregon Territory,” and in pursuance 
of the second article of the convention of the 6th 
August, 1827, therein mentioned, do hereby, in be- 
half of the United States, Give notice to her majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, that at the end of twelve months from 
and after the delivery of these presents, by the envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States at London, to her Britannic majesty, 
or to her majesty’s principal secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, the said convention shall be entirely 
annulled and abrogated. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of 

the United States to be hereunto 3fiixed.— 

Given under my hand, at Washington, this 
(L. s. Itweniy- eighth day of April, A. D., 1846, and 

of the independence of the said States the 

seventieth. JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President: 

James BUCHANAN, Secretary of State. 


MR. M’LANE TO MR. BUCHANAN— EXTRACTS. 
London, May 18, 1846. 

day, on the fifteenth instant, 

number twenty seven, dated 


I received, late in the 
(Friday,) your despatch 


entirely to your own discretion; f the 
but I would suggest that it might be made the subject forty-six, 


Polk, President of the | 


TREATY. 


twenty-eighth of April, eighteen hundred and 


transmitting a notice for the abrogation of 


one copy of which should | the convention of the sixth of August, eighteen 
ritish government, another with | hundred 
and the third be transmitted | States a 


and twenty-seven, between the United 
nd Great Britain, in accordance with the 
terms prescribed in the second article, instructing me 
todeliver the notice to her Britannic majesty in per- 
son, or toher majesty’s principal secretary of stats 
for foreign affairs, as will be most agreeable to her 
majesty’s wishes, and at the same time leaving the 
mode of the delivery of the notice entirely at my 
own discretion. 


I will of course execute your instructions 
earliest practicable moment. As, however, I could 
only ascertain her majesty’s wishes, which I am di- 
rected to consult through the rincipal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, sufficient time has not yet 
been afforded for that purpose; and in the midst of 
the preparation of my despatches for the steamer of 
to-morrow, and of my engagements at the foreign 
office connected with one of the topics of this letter, 
it has not been in my power to give to a subject of 
so much importance that deliberation which | am 
sensible a proper exercise of the discretion confided 
to me requires. To-morrow, however, I propose to 
seek an interview with Lord Aberdeen for the pur- 
pose, and without loss of time finally to execute your 
instructions in the mode that may be deemed most 
effectual. I may add, that although it is altogether 
probable that the presentation of the notice to her 
majesty in person will not be admissible, and that 
where a treaty may be annulled upon - notice by one 
party, the mode of delivering the notice need not be 
dependent upon the assent of the other; yet, in the 
present instance, I do not apprehend there will be 
any difficulty in giving and receiving the notice in a 
mode mutually satisfactory, and in conformity with 
usage in such cases. 

* v * 2 * 


I have now to acquaint you that, after the receipt 
of your despatches on the 15th inst, by the Ca ledo- 
nia,“ ] had a lengthened conference with Lord Aver 
deen; on which occasion the resumption of the nego- 
tiation for an amicable settlement of the Oregon 
question, and the nature of the Proposition he con- 
templated submitting ſor that purpose, ſormed the 
subject of a full and free conversation. 1 have now 
to state that instructions will be transmitted to Mr. 
Pakenham by the steamer of to-morrow, to submit 
a new and further proposition on the part of this 
government for a partition of the territory in dis- 
pute. 


The proposition most probably will offer, substan- 
lially— 
First. 


at the 


* 


To divide the territory by the extension of 
the line on the parallel of forty-nine to the sea; tbat 
is to say, to the arm of the sea called Birch’'s bay; 
thence by the canal De Arro and straits of Fuca, to 
the ocean; and confirming to the United States what, 
indeed, they would possess without any special con- 
firmation—the right freely to use and navigate the 
strait throughout its extent. 


Second. To secure to the British subjects occupy- 
ing lands, forts, and stations any where tn the region 
north uf the Columbia, and south of the forty-ninth 
parallel, a perpctual title to all their lands and sta- 
tions of which (hey may be in actual occupation; 
liable, however, in all respects, as J understand, to 
the jurisdiction and sovereignty of the United States 
as citizens of the United States. Similar priviteges 
will be offered to be extended to citizens of the 
United States who may have settlements north of 
the forty ninth parallel; though I presume it is pret- 
ty well understood that there are nosettlements upon 
which this nominal mutuality could operate. I have 
no means of accurately ascertaining the extent of 
the present British settlements between the Columbia 
and the forty-ninth parallel. They are not believed 
by Lord Aberdeen to be numerous, however; con- 
sisting, as he supposes, of a few private farms, and 
two or three forts and stations. I have already ina 
previous despatch taken the liberty to remind you 
that, by their charter, the Hudson Bay company are 
prohibited from acquiring ttle to lands, and that the 
occupations to be affected by this reservation have 
been made, either by the squatters of that company, 
for the purpose of evading the prohibition of the 
Hudson Bay charter. They are in point of fact, 
also, according to Captain Wilkes“ account, cultiva- 
ted and used chiefly by the persons employed on the 
service of the former company, and as auxiliary to 
their general! business of hunting and trapping, rath- 
er than with a view, as it has been generally suppos- 
ed, of colonizing, or of permanent settlement. 

Lastly. The proposition will demand, for the Hud- 
son Bay company, the right of freely navigating the 
Columbia river. It will, however, as I understand 
disclaim the idea of sovereignty, or of the right o 
exercising any jurisdiction or police whatever on th 


ter into any negotialion in re 


gard to the St. Law- 
rence! | 


» + » I have seen no cause to change the 
opinion that, in any attempt to divide the Oregon 
territory, the obligation ſelt by this government to 

rotect the rights of their subjects which may have 
been acquired or have grown up during the joint oc- 
cupation, would most probably interpose the greatest 
difficully in the way of an amicable adjustment.— 
And it is now obvious that the proposed reservation 
of the right to the Hudson Bay company of freely 
navigaling the Columbia, and that in favor of the 
British occupanta north of the river, proceed from 
this source; although it is probable that more or less 
pride may be felt at giving up now, without what 
they may deem an adequate equivalent, what has 
been hitherto tendered by our negotiators. 


In fact, except in the surrender to the United 
States of the title of the lands not occupied by Bri- 
tish subjects between the Columbia and the forty- 
ninth parallel, and also the surrender of the jurisdie- 
tion over the river and country within the same lim- 
its, I am afraid it may, with some plausibility, be 
contended that there 1s no very material difference 
between the present proposition and that offered to 
Nr. Gallatin by Messrs. Addington and Huskisson, 
the British negotiators in 1827. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state that the 
proposition, as now submitted, has not received my 
countenance. * * * have, therefore, felt 
it my duty to discourage any expectation that it would 
be accepted by the president; or, if submitted to 
that body, approved by the senate. 

J do not think there can be much doubt, however, 
that an impression has been produced here that the 
senate would accept the proposition now offered, at 
Jeast without any material mudification, and that the 

resident would not take the responsibility of reject- 
ing it without consulting the senate. If there be 
any reasonable ground to entertain such an impres. 
sion, however erroneous, an offer less objectionable, 
in the first instance, at loast, could bardly be ex- 
pected. 

It may be considered certain, also, in my opinion, 
that the offer now to be made is not to be submitted 
as an ullimatum, and is not intended as such; though 
I have reason to know that Mr. Pakenham will not 
be authorized to accept or reject any modification 

roposed on our part; but that he will, in such case, 
be instructed to refer the modification to his govern- 
ment. 


It is not to be disguised that, since the president's 
annual message, and the public discussion that has 
subsequently taken place in the senate, it will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to conduct the negotiation 
in its future stages, without reſerence te the opinion 
of senators, or free from speculation as to the degree 
of control they may exercise over the result.— 
Whatever, therefore, might be prudent and regular 
in the ordinary course of things, I think it of the ut- 
most importance, upon the present occasion, if the 
president should think proper to propose any modifi- 
cation of the offer to be made by Mr. Pakenham, 
that the modification should be understood as pos- 
sessing the concurrence of the co-ordinate branch of 
the treaty power. 


It is not easy to conjecture, with any certainty, 
the extent to which this government might be in- 
duced to modify the proposition, even if they should 
be assured that the senate, no less than the president, 
demanded it. It must not escape observation that, 
during the preceding administration of our govern- 
ment, the extension of the line on the furty-ninth 

arallel to the strait of Fuca, as now proposed by 
rd Aberdeen, was actually suggested by my imme- 
diate predecessor as one he thought his government 
might accept; and that, in regard to those English 
subjects who would be left within American juris- 
diction by adopting that boundary, he considered the 
provisions of the second article of Jay’s treaty asa 
precedent for a convenient mode of dealing with 
them. By the second article of Jay's treaty, how- 
ever, British subjects would not only be secured in 
the absolute title to all their lands and effects as fully 
as by Lord Aberdeen’s proposition, but would be al- 
lowed the option to continue as British subjects, aud 
without any allegiance to the government of the 
United States, which, according to Lord Aberdeen’s 
olier, as I understand it, they would not possess. In 


t 
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ns may be 
required. 
, that al- 
n part, perhaps, 
nited States this 


suggested, but that they may be reasonably 
And therefore I still entertain the opinion 
though, from a variety of causes—j 
from an expectation that in the U 
point may not be absolutely insisted upon, and in 
part from deference to interests and impressions at 
home—they could not be induced in the first in- 
stance to make an offer with such a qualification; 
yet, if the adjustment of the question should be 
found to depend upon this point only, they would 
yield the demand to the permanent navigation of the 
river, and be content to accept it for such a number 
of years as would afford all the substantial advan- 
tages to those inteests they have particularly in view 
that could be reasonably desired. If the only ques- 
tion upon which the adjustment of the Oregon ques- 
tion depended should be whether the navigation of 
the Columbia river should be granted for a period 
sufficient to subserve all the purposes of British sub- 
jects within the disputed territory, or whether the 
right should be extended indefinitely to a particular 
class of British subjects, I must believe that no Eng- 
lish statesman, in the face of his denial of a similar 
privilege to American citizens in regard to the St. 
Lawrence, would take the hazard tpon this point 
alone of disturbing the peace of the world. Indeed, 
if the same ministry from whom the present offer 
proceeds should continue masters of their own pro- 
position by remaining in office until the qualification 
l am adverting to would have to be dealt with, I 
should feel entire confidence in the belief 1 have now 
expressed. 


I regret to sav, however, that I have not the least 
expectation that a less reservation than is proposed 
in favor of the occupants of land between the Co- 
lumbia and the 49th parallel would be assented to.— 
I may repeat my conviction, founded upon all the 
discussions in which I have been engaged here, that, 
in making partition of the Oregon territory, the 
protection of those interests which have grown up 
during the joint occupation is regarded as an indis- 
pensable obligation on the score of honor, and as 
impossible to be neglected. I am quite sure that it 
was at one time in contemplation to insist upon the 
free navigation of the Columbia river for British 
subjects and British commerce generally, and that it 
has been ultimately confined to the Hudson Bay com- 
pany, after great resistance, and, in the end, most re- 
luctantly. Being so confined, however, it would be 
only reasonable to limit the enjoyment of the right 
to a period heyond which the company might have 
no great object to use the river for the purposes of 
their trade. But the interests of the British subjects 
who have settled upon, and are occupying, lands 
north of the 49th, ate considered as perinanent, and 
entitled, when passing under a new jurisdiction, to 
have their possession secured. This, at least, is the 
view taken of the subject by this government, and 
not at all likely in my opinion to be changed. 

l may add, too, that I have not the least reason to 
suppose it would be possible to obtain the extension 
of the 49th parallel to the sea, so as to give the 
southern cape of Vancouver's island to the United 
States. 

It may not be amiss, before leaving this subject, to 
call your attention to the position of the present 
ministry. The success of their measures respecting 
the proposed commercial relaxations is quite certain; 
and the corn bill, having now finally passed the 
house of commons, may be expected at no remote 
day, to pass the Lords by a majority no less decisive. 
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From that time, however, the tie which has hitherto 


kept the whig party in support of Sir Robert Peel, 
will be dissolved; and the determination of the pro- 
tectionist party, who supposed theinselves to have 
been betrayed, to drive him from office, has lost none 
of its vigor or power. Indeed, it is confidently re- 
ported, in quarters entitled to great respect, that 
they have even offered to the leader of the whi 

party to select his own lime, and that, when he is 
ready, they will be no Jess prepared to force minis- 
ters to resign. I have reason te know that, at pre- 
sent, ministers themselves believe a change to be in- 
evitable, and are considering only the mode and the 
lime in which it will most likely happen. It will not 


de long, after the success of the measures for the 


} 


: Swere given to them by the secreta 


i repeal of the “corn laws,” before opportunities 


enough for the accomplishment of the object will 
occur. The ‘factory bill,“ regulating the hours of 
labor, will afford one, and most probebly that on 
which the change will take place. With a know- 
ledge that the change, sooner or later, must he una- 
voidable, and that the offer has been made to the pro · 
bable head of a new ministry to select his own time, 
may it nol be expected that, instead of Waiting quiet- 
ly to allow the whig leader to select the time of 
coming in, the present premier will rather select hig 
own time and mode of going out, and, with his usual 
sagacity, so regulate his retirement as to leave as 
few obstacles as possible to his restoration to power? 
In that case it is not very unlikely he would prefer 
going out upon the “factory bill,” before taking 
ground upon more important measures; and if 80, it 
will not surprise me to witness the coming in of a 
ministry by the end of June, or earlier. With a 
know ledge of the proposition now to be made, I am 
not prepared to say that one more objectionable 
might have been apprehended from a whig ministry; 
unless, indeed, the present government may be sup- 
posed to be prepared to accept Qualifications when 
proposed by the president, which it was unwilling at 
first to offer. Upon that supposition it might be de- 
sirable that the modfications should be offered before 
the coming in of a new minister, who, finding only 
the acts of his predecessor, without a knowledge of 
his intentions, might not be so ready to take the re- 
sponsibility of assenting to a change, 


MESSAGE 
From the President of the United States, 
a convention wilh Great Britain, cone 
inglon, June 15, 1846. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


In accordance with the resolutio 
the 12th inst., that the 


communicating 
luded at Wash- 


n of the Senate of 
Pros idont of the United 
States, be and he is hereby advised to accept the 
proposal of the British government, accompanying 
his message to the senate, dated 10th June, 1846, for 
a convention lo settle boundaries, &c., between the 
United States and Great Britain, west of the Rocky 
or Stony mountains,” a convention was concluded 
and signed on the 15th instant, by the Secretary of 
State, on the part of the United States, and the envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of her 
Britannic majesty on the part of Great Britain. 

This convention I now lay before the senate for“ 
their consideration, with a view to its ratification. 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington, June 16, 1846. 7 gy 


The provisions of the convention corresponds with the 
treaty, inserted in another place. 


MESSAGE 


From the President of the United States, communicating 
documents not heretofore communicated to the senate 
relative to the Oregon territory, in answer to the reso- 
lution of the senate of 17th June, 1846. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I herewith transmit, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the senate in their resolution of the 17th of 
June, 1846, a report of the secretary of state, to- 
gether with a copy of all “the despatches and in- 
structions”? „relative to the Oregon treaty,” “for. 
warded to our minister, Mr. McLane,” “not hereto- 
fore communicated to the senate,” including a state- 
ment of the propositions for the adjustment of the 
Oregon question previously made and rejected by 
the respective governments. This statement was 
fuanished to Mr. McLane before his departure froin 
the country, and is dated on the 12th July, 1845, the 
day on which the note was addressed by the secreta- 
ry of state to Mr. Pakenham, offering to settle the 
settle the controversy by the 49th parallel of lati- 


tude, which was rejected by that minister on the 291h 
of July following. 


The senate will perceive that extra 
two of Mr. McLane’s ‘despatches and communica- 
tions to this government” are transmitted; and these 
only because they were necessary do explain the aa- 
ry of state. 
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of those departments may bo required by law to 
make, and which are of a character to be made by 
the depositories hereby constituted consistently with 
the other official duties imposed upon them. 

Sec. 7. And be il further enacted, That the treasur 
er of the United States, the treasurer of the mint of 
the United States, the treasurer of branch mint at 
New Orleans, and all the assistant treasurers here- 
inbefore directed to be appointed, shall respectively 
give bonds to the United States, faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of their respective offices accord- 
ing to law, and for such amounts as shall be directed 
by the secretary of the treasury, with sureties to the | 
satisfaction of the solicitor of the treasury: and shall, 
from time to time, renew, strengthen, and increase 
their officia) bonds, as the secretary of the treasury 
may direct; any law in reference to any of the offi- 
cial bonds of any of the said officers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the secretary of the treasury, at as early 
a day aa possible after the passage of this act, to re- 
quire from the several depositaries hereby constitut- 
ed, and whose official bonds are not hereinbefore 
provided for, to execute bonds, new and suitable in 
their lerms, to meet the new and increased duties 
imposed upon them, respectively, by this act, and 
with sureties and in sums such as shall seem reason- 
able and safe to the solicitor of the treasury; and, 
from time to time, to require such bonds to be re- 


newed and increased ia amount, and strengthened by | 


new sureties, to meet any increasing responsibility į 
which may 2 out of accumulations of money in 
the hands of the depositary, or out of any other duty 
or responsibility arising under this or any other law 
of congress. 

Sec. 9. Ind be ü further enacted, That all collec- 
tors and receivers of public money, of every cha- 
racter and description, within the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, shall, as frequently as they may be directed by 
the secretary of the treasury, or the postmaster ge- 
neral, so to do, pay over to the treasurer of the U. 
States, at the treasury, all public moneys collected 
by them, or in their hands; that all such collectors 
and receivers of public moneys within the cities of 
Philadelphia and New Orleans shall, upon the same 
direction, pay over to the treasurers ‘of the mints in 
their respective cities, at the said mints, all public 
moneys collected by them, or in their hands; and that 
all such collectors and receivers of public moneys 
within the cities of New York, Boston, Charleston. 
and St. Louis, shall, upon the. same direction, pay 
over jo the assistant treasurers in their respective 
cities, at their offices, respectively, all the public 
moneys collected by them, or in their bands, to be 
safely kept by the said respective depositaries until 
otherwise disposed of according to law; and it shall 
bo the duty of the said secretary and postmaster ge- 
neral respectively, to direct such payments by the 
said collectors and receivers at all the said places, at 
least as often as once in each week, and as much 
more A tn all cases, as they in their discre- 
tion may think we pee 

Sec. 10. And be if further enacted, That it shall be 


lawful for the secretary of the eee to transfer; public interest, or to the convenience of the public 
Ponary hereby | creditors, or both. 


the moneys in the hands of any 
constiiuled to the treasury of the United States, to 
be there safely kept, to the credit of the treasurer of 
the United States, according lo, ‘the provisions of 
this act; and, also to transfer moneys in the bands of 
any one depositary constituted by this act to any 
other depositary consituted by the same, at his dis- 

cretion and as the safely of the public moneys and 
the convenience of the public service shall seem to 
him lo require; which authority to transfer the mo- 
neys belonging lo the post office department is also 
hereby conferred upon the postmaster general, so far 
as its exercise by him may be consistent with the 
provisions of existing Jaws; and every depositary 
constituted by this act shall keep his account of the 
money paid to or deposited with him, belonging to the 
post office department, separate and distinct from the 
account kept by him of other public moneys so paid 


or deposited. And for the purpose of payments on 


the public account, it shal! be lawful for the trea- 
surer of the United States to draw upon any of the 

said depositaries, as he may think most conducive to 
the public interests, or to the convenience of the 
public creditors, or both. And each depository so 
drawn upon shall make returns to the treasury and 
post office departments of all money received and 
paid by him, at such times and io such form as hall be 
directed by the secretary of the treasury or the post- 
master general. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the secre- 
tery of the treasury shall be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized to cause examinations to be made of the 
books, accounts, and money on hand, and of the se- 


veral depositaries constituted by this act; and for 


that purpose (o appoint special agents, as occasion 
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may require, with such compensation, not exceeding 
six dollars per day and travelling expenses as he may 
think reasonable, to be fixed and declared at the 
time of each appointment. The agents selected to 
make these examinations shall be instructed to ex- 
amine as well the books, accounts, and returns of 
the officer, as the money on hand, and the manner of 
its being kept, to the end that uniformity and accu- 
racy in the accounts, as well as safety to the public 
moneys, may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That in addition 
to the examination provided for in the last preced- 
ing section, and asa further guard over the public 
moneys, it shall be the duty of each naval officer and 
' surveyor, as a check upon the assistant treasurer, or 
| the collector of the customs, of their respective dis- 
tricts; of each register of a land office, as a check 
upon the receiver of his land office; and of the di- 
rector and superintendent of each mint and branch 
mint, when separate offices, as a check upon the 
treasurers respectively, of the said Mints, or the 
persons acting as such, at the close of each quarter 
of the year, and as much more frequently as they 
shall be directed by the sectretary of the treasury to 
do so, to examine the books, accounts, returns, and 
money on hand, of the assistant treasurers, collec- 
tors, receivers of land offices, treasurers of the mint 
and each branch mint, and persons acting as such; 
and to make a full, accurate, and faithful return to 
the treasury department of their condition. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the said 
officers, respectively, whose duty it is made, by this 
act, to receive, keep, and disburse the public mo- 
neys, as the fiscal agents of the government, may be 
allowed any necessary additional expenses for clerks, 
fire-proof chests or vaults, or other necessaiy ex- 
penses of safe keeping, transferring, and disbursing 
said moneys; all such expenses of every character 
to be first expressly authorized by the secretary of 
the treasury, whose directions upon all the above | 
subjects, by way of regulation and otherwise, so far 
as authorized by Jaw, are fo be strictly followed by 
9)) the said officers: Provided, that the whole num- 
ber of clerks to be appointed by virtue of this sec- 
tion of this act shall not exceed sixteen;and that the 
aggregate compensations of the Whole number shall 
not exceed sixteen thousand dollars, nor shall the 
compensation of any one clerk so appointed cxceed 
one thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the secre- 
tary of the treasury may, at his discretion, transfer 
the balances remaining with any of the present de- 
positaries, as he may deem the safety of the public 
money or the public convenience may require: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the secretary of the treasury to trans- 
fer the balances remaining with any of the present 
depositaries, to the depositaries constituted by this 
act, before the first day of January next. And pro- 
vided that, for the purpose of payments of public 
account, out of balances remaining with the present 
depositaries, it shall be lawful for the treasurer of 
the United States to draw upon any of the said de- 
positaries as he may think most conducive to the 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all mar- 
8, and others having publie 
nited States, and all patentees 


shals, district attorne 
money to pay to the 

wishing to make payment for patents to be issued, 
may pay all such moneys to the treasurer of the U. 
States, to the treasurer of either of the mints in Phi- 
ladelphia, or New Orleans, to either of the other as- 
sistant treasurers, or to such other depositary con- 
stituted by this act as shall be designated by the sec- 
retary of the treasury in other parts of the United 
States to receive such payments, and give receipts 
or certificats of deposite therefor. 


Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That all officers | a 
and other persons charged by this or any other act 
with the safe kceping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public moneys, other than those connected with 
the post office department, are hereby required to 
keep an accurate entry of each sum received, and o 
each payment or transfer, and that if any one of the 
said officers or of those connected with the post of 
fice department, shall convert to his own use, in any 
way whatever, or shall use, by way of investment 
in any kind of property or merchandise, or shall 
loan, with or without interest, or shal! deposite in 
any bank, or shall exchange for other funds except 
as allowed by this act, any portion of the public mo- 
neys entrusted to him for safe keeping, disbursement, 
transfer, or for any other purpose, every such act 
shall be deemed and adjudged to be an embezzle- 
ment of so much of the said moneys as shall be thus 
taken, converted, invested, used, loaned, deposited, 
or exchanged, which is hereby declared to be a fe- 
lony; and any failure to pay over or to produce the 
public moneys entrusted to such person shall be held 
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and taken to be prima facie evidence of such et em- 
bezzlement; and if any officer charged with the dis- 

bursement of public moneys shall accept or receive, 

or transmit to the treasury department to be allow» 
ed in his favor, any receipt or voucher from a ere- 

ditor of the United States, without having paid to 

such creditor in such funds as the said officer may 

have received for disbursement, or such other funds 

as he may be authorized by this act to take in ex- 

change, the full amount specified in such receipt or 

voucher, every such act shall be deemed to be a con- 

version by such officer to his own use of the amount 

specified in such receipt or voucher; and any officer 

or agent of the United States, and all persons advis- 

ing or participating in such act, being convicted 

thereof, before any court of the United Stetes of 
competent jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to impri- 

sonment for a term of not less than six months nor 

more than ten years, and to a fine equal to the 

amount of the money embezzled. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That until the 

rooms, offices, vaults, and safes, directed by the first 
four sections of this act to be constructed and pre- 

pared for the use of the treasurer of the U. States, 
the treasurers of the mints at Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, and the assistant treasurers at New Vork, 
Boston, Charleston, Detroit, and St. Louis can be 
constructed and prepared for use, it shall be the duty 
of the secretary of the treasury to procure suitable 
rooms for offices for those officers at their respective 
locations, and to contract for such use of vaults and 

safes as may be required for the safe keeping of the 
public moneys in the charge and custody of those 
officers, respectivcly; and the expenses to be paid by 

the United States. 

And whereas, by the thirtieth section of the act en- 
tilled “An act to regulate the collection of duties 
imposed by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, 
and on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States, » and approved July thrity-one, 
seventeen hundred and eighty- nine, it was provided 
that all fees and dues collected by virtue of that act 
should be received in gold and silver coin only; and 
whereas also, by the fifth section of the act approv- 
ed May tenth, eighteen hundred, entitled“ An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act providing for the sale 
of the lands of the United States in the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, and above the mouth of the 
Kentucky river,““ it was provided that payment for 
the said lands shall be made by all purehasers in 
specie, or in evidences of the public debt; and where- 
as experience has proved that said provisions ought 
to be wevived and enforced, according to the true and 
wise intent of the constitution of the United States 
Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That on the first 
day of January, in the year eighteen bundred and 
forty-seven, and thereafter, all duties, taxes, sales 
of public lands, debts, and sums of money accruing 
or becoming due to the United States, and also all 
sums due for postages, or otherwise, to the general 
post office department, shall be paid in gold and sil- 
ver coin only. 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That on the first 
day of April, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and 
thereafter, every officer or agent engaged in making 
disbursements on account of the United States, or 
of the general post office, shall make all payments 
in gold and silver coin only; and any receiving or 
disbursing officer or agent who shall neglect, evade, 
or violate the provisions of this and the last preced- 
ing section of this act, shall, by the secretary of the 
treasury be immediately reported to the President · 
of the United States, with the facts of such neglect, 
evasion, or violation; and also to congress, if in ses- 
sion; and if not in session, at the commencement of 
ils Session next after the violation takes place. 

Sec 21. Ind be it furthcr enacted, That no exchange 
of funds shall be made by any disbursing Sfficers or 
agents of the government, of any grade or denomi- 
nation whatsoever, or connected with any branch of 
the public service, other than an exchange for gold 
and silver, and every such disbursing oflicer shall 
make his payments in the money so furnished, or 
when those means for his disbursements are furnish- 
ed lo him in gold and silver, shall make his payments 
in the money so furnished; or when those means are 
furnished to him in drafts, shall cause those drafts 
to be presented at their place of payment, and pro- 
perly paid according to the law; and shall make his 
ayments in the money s9 received for the drafts 
furnished, unless in such case he can exchange the 
means in his hands for gold and silver at par. And 
it shall be, and 1s hereby, made the duty of the head 
of the proper department immediately to suspend 
from duty any disdursing officer who shall violate 
the provisions of this section, and forthwith to re- 
port the name of the officer or agent to the preside it, 
with the fact of the violation, and all the cir 
stances accompanying the same and wi! 
knowledge of the said secretary, to the 
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These despatches are both numerous and volumi- 
nous, and, from their confidential character, their 
publication, it is believed, would be highly prejudi 
cial to the public interests. 

Public considerations alone have induced me to 
withhold the despatches of Mr. McLane addressed 
to the sacretary of state. I concur with the secre- 
tary of state in the views presented in his report, 
herewith transmitted, against the publication of these 
despatches. 

Mr. McLane has performed his whole duty to his 
country; and I am not only willing, but anxious that 
every senator who may desire it, shall have an op- 
portunity of perusing these despatches at the depart- 
ment of state. The secretary of state has been in- 
structed to afford every facility for this purpose. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, July 21, 1846. 


To the President of the United States: 

The secretary of state, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the senate, of the 17th ultimo, request- 
ing the president “to communicate to the senate a 
copy of all the correspondence which has taken 

lace between this government and that of Great 
Britain relative to the Oregon treaty, together wilh 
the despatches and instructions forwarded to our 
minister, Me. McLane, aud a ſull and camplete copy 
of his despatches and communications to this govern- 
ment on the same subject, not heretofore commuui- 
cated to the senate,” respectfully reports that no cor- 
respondence has taken place between this govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain, relative to the Orc- 
gon treaty, which has not herctofors been communi- 
cated to the senate. 

The secretary of state herewith submits to the 
president, copies of all the despatches and instruc- 
tions forwarded to our minister, Mr. McLane, and 
also a full and complete copy of his despatches and 
communications to this goverament” on the subject 
of the Oregon treaty, ‘‘not heretofore communicated 
to congress.” He also submils the copy of a note 
from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. McLane, dated on the 
22d May last. 

In regard to his own “‘despatches and instructions“ 
to Mr. McLane, the secretary ts not aware of any 
public considerations which now oppose their trans- 
mission to the senate. On thecontrary, he deoms it 
eminently proper that entire copies of them all 
should be furnished to that body without further delay. 

In regard to the despatches of Mr. Mel. aue to this 
government, a serious question arises as to the pro- 
priety of communicating them to the senate. . The 
ee he deems at prapor to present to the presi- 

ent for his determination; because its decision may 
involve consequences for all future time, essentially 
affecting the ability of the executive department of 
the government to conduct our intercourse with for- 
- eign nations in such manner as best to promote the 
public interest. 

It is a primary duty of a foreign minister to com- 
municate freely to his government alf that he sees or 
hears, which can have any bearing upon the interests 
` of his country, together with his own opinions and 
speculations upon passing events, both at home or 
abroad, connected with the objects of his mission.— 
H is his business to seek information from every 
source within his reach, and to place his own gov- 
ernment in possession of all that he acquires. Such 
information is essential to enable this government 
successfully to perform its duties to the country, in 
our present extended intercourse with foreizn na- 
tions. Whatever, therefore, would tend to close up 
the sources of information against our diplomatic 
agents abroad, or to deter thein from freely co:nmu- 
nicating all the information in their possession, could 
not fail to prove seriously detrimental to the national 
interest. 


Mr. McLane has, in the fullest manner, performed 
his duty in this respect. His despatches are both 
numerous and voluminous. He has kept the depart- 
ment well advised of all that it was necessary for it 
to know in relation to the different and varying as- 
pects which the Oregon question has assumed in 
England. No person, however, who peruses these 
despatches can suppose that, with the exception of 
very small potions of them, they were intended for 
publication, or that the probability of such an event 
had been contemplated by him. 

If, under such circumstances, his conversations 
with individuals in office and out of office, which 
from their very nature were confidential, should be 
published to the world, this would have a strong ten 
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the conduct of foreign affairs in other countries 
would feel the necessity of observing towards our di- 
plomatic agents a guarded silence, different from the 
course which might safely be pursued towards the 
ministers of other powers. The private and confi- 
dential intercourse between ministers of different 
countries, which often leads to the most important 
and beneficial results, would cease to exist in regard 
to the ministers of the United States. In this man- 
ner, one of the great purposes of sending ministers 
abroad would be defeated. 

Besides, the publication of such communications, 
especially if coupled with the minister's unreserved 
comments, made confidentially to his own govern- 
ment, would place him in a position towards those 
whose confidence he had thus been made instrumen- 
tal in violating, which no honorable man would de- 
sire to occupy. 

The publication of such despatches would exercise 
an unhappy influence upon the conduct of our diplo- 
malic agents. In order to shield themselves from 
reproach, they might then be induced either to com- 
municate important information, with their observa- 

| tions upon it, in private letters, aud through other 
|channels not subject to official inspeetion, or to re- 
i frain altogether from making communications except 
‘such as might be published to the world without un- 
pleasant consequences to themselves. In the first 
case, that information which ought to exist in the 
archives of the department for the use of the gor- 
ernment in all future time, would be confined toa 
few individuals; and in the last, the government 
might be deprived of the information necessary to 
avert danger from the country, or to promote the 
best interests of the people in their intercourse with 
I foreign nations. 
| The secretary is deaply sensible that, from the 
very nature of our institutions, the greatest publicity 
| ought to be given to the conduct of all public agents. 
| There should be no exception to this rule, unless in 
cases where the public interest imperatively de- 
‘mands it. Whether this be such a case, is respect- 
fully presented for the decision of the president. 

Public considerations alone have induced the secre- 
tary of state to make these suggestions. In perform- 
ing this duty, he need scarcely say that every facili- 
ty for this purpose will most cheerfully be afforded 
at the department of state to any senator who may 
desire to peruse the despatches of Mr. McLane. 

All which is respectfully submitted by 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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THE SUBTREASURY BILL. 


A act to provide for the better organization of the 
treasury, and for the collection, safe keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of public revenue: 
Whereas, by the fourth section of the act, entitled 

“An act to establish the treasury department,“ ap- 
proved September second, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-nine, it was provided that it should be the 
duty of the treasurer to receive and keep the mo- 
neys of the United States, and to disburse the same 
upon warrants drawn by the secretary, countersign- 
ed by the comptroller, and recorded by the register, 
and not otherwise; and whereas, it is found necessa- 
ry to make further provisions to enable the treasurer 
the better to carry into effect the intent of said sec- 
tion in relation to the receiving and disbursing tho 
moneys of the United States: Therefore— 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
% the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the rooms prepared and provided in the new 
treasury building at the seat of goverment for the 
use of the treasurer of the United States, his assist- 
an‘s, and clerks, and occupied by them, and also the 
fire proof vaults and safes erected in said rooms for 
the kecping of the public moneys in the possession 
and under the immediate control of the said treasur- 
er, and such other apartments as are provided for in 
this act, as places of deposit of the public money, 
are hereby constituted, and declared to be, the trea- 
'sury of the United States. And all moneys paid in- 
to the same shall be subject to the draft of the trea- 
| surer, drawn agreeably to appropriations made by 
aw. 

Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That the mint of 
| the United States, in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
: state of Pennsylvania, and the branch mint in the 
city of New Orleans, in the state of Louisiana, and 
the vaults and safes thereof, respectively, shall be 
places of deposite and safe keeping of the public 
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dency to obstruct every avenue of information against moneys at those points, respectively; and the trea- 
our diplomatic agents, and greatly to impair their, surer of the said mint and branch mint, respectively, 
usefulness, and, on great occasions, the possibility of for the time being, sball be assistant treasurers under 
a candid disclosure to them of the intentions of a the provisions of this act, and shall have the custody 
foreign government, or of the real motives which and care of all public moneys deposited within the 
might control the action of its ministers, would be | same, and shall perform all the duties required to be 
entirely out of the question. Persons intrusted with | performed by them, in reference to the receipt, sale 
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keeping, transfer, and disbursements of all such 
moneys, according to the provisions hereinafter con-- 
tained. 

Sec. 3. Ind be it further enacted, That the rooms 
which were directed to be prepared and provided 
within the custom houses in the city of New York, 
in the state of New York, and in the city of Boston, 


in the state of Massachusetts, forthe use of the re- 


ceivers general of the public moneys, under the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the 
collection, safe keeping, transfer, and disbursement 
of the public revenue,“ approved July fourth, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty, shall be for the use of the 
assistant treasurers hereinafter directed to be ap. 
pointed at those places respectively, as shall also 
the fire-poof vaults and safes prepared and provided 
within said rooms for the keeping of the public mo- 
neys collected and deposited with them, respectively; 
and the assistant treasurers, from time to time ap- 
pointed at those points, shall have the custody and 
care of the said rooms, vaults, and safes, respec- 
tively, and of all the public money doposited within 
the some, and shall perform all the duties required 
to be performed by them, in reference to the receipt, 
safe keeping, transfer, and disbursement of all such 
moneys according to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the offices, 
with suitable and convenient rooms, which were di- 
rected to be erected, prepared,and provided for the 
use of receivers general of public money, at the ex- 
pense of the United States, at the city of Charles. 
ton, in the state of South Carolina, and at the city 
of St. Louis, in the state of Missouri, under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the collection, safe 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the publie 
revenue,” approved July fourth, eighteen hundred 
and forty, shall be for the use of the assistant trea- 
surers hereinafter directed to be appointed at the 
places above named; as shall be also the fire-proof 
vaults and safes, erected within the said offices and 
rooms, for the keeping of the public money collect- 
ed ard deposited at those points, respectively; and 
also suitable apartments, with fire-proof vaults and 
safes, for the kceping of the public money collected 
and deposited at Detroit, shall be fitted up in the 
building belonging to the United States, in that city, 
for the use of the assistant treasurer hereinafter di- 
rected there to bo appointed; and the said assistant 
treasurers, from time to time appointed, at those 
places, shall have the custody and care of the said 
offices, vaults, and safes, erected, prepared, and pro- 
vided as aforesaid, and of all the public moneys de- 
posited within the same, and shall perform all the 
duties required to be performed by them, in refer- 
ence to the receipt, safe keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of all such moneys, according to the pro- 
visions hereinafter contained. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the presl- 
dent shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, appoint four officers, to be de- 
nominated assistant treasurers of the United States, 
which said officers shall hold their respective offices 
for the term of four years, unless sooner removed 
therefrom; one of which shall be located at the city 
of New York, in the state of New York; one other 
of which shall be located in the city of Boston, in 
the state of Massachusetts; one other of which shall 
be located at the city of Charleston, in the state of 
South Carolina; and one other at St. Louis, in the 
state of Missouri. And all of which said officers 
shall give bonds to the United States, with sureties, 
according to the provisions hereinafter contained, for 
the faithful discharge of the duties of their respec- 
live offices. 


Sec. 6. Ind be it further enacted, That the treasur- 
er of the United States, the treasurer of the mint of 
the United States, the treasurers and those acting as 
such, of the various branch mints, all collectors of 
the customs, all surveyors of the customs acting also 
as collectors, all assistant treasurers, all receivers of 
the public moneys at the several land offices, all 
postmasters, and all public officers of whatsoever 
character, be and they are hereby, required to keep 
safely without loaning, using, depositing in banks, or 
exchanging for other funds than is allowed by tbis 
act, all the public money collected by them, or other- 
wise at any time placed in their possession and cus- 
tody, till the same is ordered by the proper depart- 
ment or officer of the government, to be transferred 
or paid out; and when such order for transfer or pay- 
ment is received, faithfully and promptly to make 
the same as directed, and to do and perform all other 
duties as fiscal agents of the government which may 
be imposed by this or any other acts of congress, or 
by any regulation of the treasury department made 
in conformity to Jaw; and also, to do and perform all 
acts and duties required by the Jaw, or by direction 
of any of the executive departments of the govern- 
ment, as agents for paying pensions, or for making 
apy other disbursements which either of the head 
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of those departments may bo required by law to 
make, and which are of a character to be made by 
the depositories hereby constituled consistently with 
the other official duties imposed upon them. 

Sec. 7. Ind be tt further enacted, That the treasur 
er of the United States, the treasurer of the mint of 
the United States, the treasurer of branch mint at 
New Orleans, and all the assistant treasurers here- 
inbefore directed to be appointed, shall respectively 
give bonds to the United States, faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of their respective offices accord- 
ing to law, and for such amounts as shall be directed 
by the secretary of the treasury, with sureties to the 
satisfaction of the solicitor of the treasury: and shall, 


from time to time, renew, strengthen, and increase ' 


-+ 


may require, with such compensation, not exceeding 
six dollars per day and travelling expenses as he may 
think reasonable, to be fixed and declared at the 
time of each appointment. The agents selected to 
make these examinations shall be instructed to ex- 
amine as well the books, accounts, and returns of 
the officer, as the money on hand, and the manner of 
its being kept, to the end that uniformity and accu- 
racy in the accounts, as well as safety to the public 
moneys, may be secured thereby. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That in addition 
to the examination provided for in the last preced- 
ing section, and asa further guard over the public 
moneys, it shall be the duty of each naval officer and 
surveyor, as a check upon the assistant treasurer, or 


their official bonds, as the secretary of the treasury ; the collector of the customs, of their respective dis- 


may direct; any law in reference to any of the offi- 


cial bonds of any of the said officers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


tricts; of each register of a land office, as a check 
upon the receiver of his land office; and of the di- 
rector and superintendent of each mint and branch 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be mint, when separate offices, as a check upon the 


the duty of the secretary of the treasury, at as early 
a day as possible after the passage of this act, to re- 
quire from the several depositaries hereby constitut- 
ed, and whose official bonds are not hereinbefore 
provided for, to execute bonds, new and suitable in 
their terms, lo meet the new and increased duties 
imposed upon them, respectively, by this act, and 
with sureties and in sums such as shall seem reason- 
able and safe to the solicitor of the treasury; and, 
from time to time, to require such bonds to be re- 
newed and increased in amount, and strengthened by 
oew sureties, to meet any increasing responsibility 
which may poe out of accumulations of money in 
the hands of the depositary, or out of any other duty 
or responsibility arising under this or any other law 
of congress. 

Sec. 9. Ind be ü further enacted, That all collec- 
tors and receivers of public money, of every cha- 
racter and description, within the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, shall, as frequently as they may be directed by 
the secretary of the treasury, or the postmaster ge- 
neral, so to do, pay over to the treasurer of the U. 
States, at the treasury, all public moneys collected 
dy them, or in their hands; that all such collectors 
and receivers of public moneys within the cities of 
Philadelphia and New Orleans shall, upon tbe same 
direction, pay over to the treasurers of the mints in 
their respective cities, at the said mints, all public 
moneys collected by them, or in their hands; and that 
all such collectors and receivers of public moneys 
within the cities of New York, Boston, Charleston, 
and St. Louis, shail, upon the same direction, pay 
over jo the assistant treasurers in their respective 
cilies, at their offices, respectively, all the public 
moneys collected by them, or im their hands, to be 
safely kept by the said respective depositaries until 
otherwise disposed of according to Jaw; and it shall 
be the duty of the said secretary and postmaster ge- 
neral respectively, to direct such payments by the 
said collectors and receivers at all the said places, at 
least es often as once in each week, and as much 
more frequently, In all cases, as they in their discre- 
dion may think proper. E 

Sec. 10. And be it furiker enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the secretary of the treasury to transfer 
the moneys in the hands of any depositary hereby 
constiiuled to the treasury of the United States, to 
be there safely kept, to tbe credit of the treasurer of 
the United Slates, according to, the provisions of 
this act; and, also to transfer moneys in the hands of 
any one depositary constituted by this act to any 
other depositary consituted the same, at his dis- 
cretion and as the safety of the public moneys and 
the convenience of the public service shall seem to 
him lo require; which authority to transfer the mo- 
neys belonging to the post office department is also 
hereby conferred upon the postmaster general, so far 
as ils exercise by him may be consistent with the 
provisions of existing Jaws; and every depositary 
constituted by this act shall keep his account of the 
money paid to or deposited with him, belonging to the 

post office department, separate and distinct from the 
account kept by him of other public moneys so paid 
or deposited. And for the purpose of payments on 
the public account, it shall be lawful for the trea- 

surer of the United States to draw upon any of the 
said depositaries, as he may think most conducive to 
the public interests, or to the convenience of the 
public oreditors, or both. And each depository so 
drawn upon shall make returns to the treasury and 
post office departments of all money received and 
paid by him, at such times and io such form as shall be 
directed by the secretary of the treasury or the post- 
master general. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the secre- 
tery of the treasury shall be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized to cause examinations to be made of the 

books, accounts, and money on hand, and of the se- 
veral depositaries constituted by this act; and for 
' tbat purpose to appoint special agents, as occasion 


treasurers respectively, of the said mints, or the 
persons acting as such, at the close of each quarter 
of the year, and as much more frequently as they 
shall be directed by the sectretary of the treasury to 
do so, to examine the books, accounts, returns, and 
money on hand, of the assistant treasurers, collec- 
tors, receivers of Jand offices, treasurers of the mint 
and each branch mint, and persons acting as such; 
and to make a full, accurate, and faithful return to 
the treasury department of their condition. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the said 
officers, respectively, whose duty it is made, by this 
act, to receive, keep, and disburse the public mo- 
neys, as the fiscal agents of the government, may be 
allowed any necessary additional expenses for clerks, 
fire-proof chests or vaults, or other necessaty ex- 
penses of safe keeping, transferring, and disbursing 
said moneys; all such expenses of every character 
to be first expressly authorized by the secretary of 
the treasury, whose directions upon all the above 
subjects, by way of regulation and otherwise, so far 
as authorized by Jaw, are fo be strictly followed by 
all the said officers: Provided, that the whole num- 
ber of clerks to be appointed by virtue of this sec- 
tion of this act shall not exceed sixteen;and that the 
aggregate compensations of the whole number shall 
not exceed sixteen thousand dollars, nor shall the 
compensation of any one clerk so appointed exceed 
one thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the secre- 
tary of the treasury may, at his discretion, transfer 
the balances remaining with any of the present de- 
positaries, as he may deem the safety of the public 
money oF the public convenience may require: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize the secretary of the treasury to trans- 
fer the balances remaining with any of the present 
depositaries, to the depositaries constituted by this 
act, before the first day of January next. And pro- 
vided that, for the purpose of payments of public 
account, out of balances remaining with the present 
depositaries, it shall be lawful for the treasurer of 
the United States to draw upon any of the said de- 
positaries as he may think most conducive to the 
public interest, or to the convenience of the public 
creditors, or both. 

Sec. 16. Ind be it further enacted, That all mar- 
shals, district attorneys, and others having public 
money to pay to the United States, and all patentees 
wishing to make payment for patents to be issued, 
may pay all such moneys to the treasurer of the U. 
States, to the treasurer of either of the mints in Phi- 
ladelphia, or New Orleans, to either of the other as- 
sistant treasurers, or to such other depositary con- 
stituted by this act as shall be designated by the sec- 
retary of the treasury in other parts of the United 
States to receive such payments, and give receipts 
or certificats of deposite therefor. 


Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That all officers 
and other persons charged by this or any other act 
with the safe kceping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public moneys, other than those connected with 
the post office department, are hereby required to 
meee an accurate entry of each sum received, and of 
each payment or transfer, and that if any one of the 
said officers or of those connected with the post of- 
fice department, shall convert to his own use, in any 
way whatever, or shall use, by way of investment 
in any kind of property or merchandise, or shall 
loan, with or without interest, or shall deposite in 
any bank, or shall exchange for other funds except 
as allowed by this act, any portion of the public mo- 
neys entrusted to him for safe keeping, disbursement, 
transfer, or for any other purpose, every such act 
shall be deemed and adjudged to be an embezzle- 
ment of so much of the said moneys as shall be thus 
taken, converted, invested, used, loaned, deposited, 
or exchanged, which is hereby declared to be a fe- 
lony; and any failure to pay over or to produce the 
public moneys entrusted tosuch person shall be held 
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and taken to be prima facie evidence of such em- 
bezzlement; and if any officer charged with the dis- 
bursement of public’moneys shall accept or receive, 
or transmit to the treasury department to be allows 
ed in his favor, any receipt or voucher from a cre- 
ditor of the United States, without having paid to 
such creditor in such funds as the said officer may 
have received for disbursement, or such other funds 
as he may be authorized by this act to take in ex- 
change, the full amount specified in such receipt or 
voucher, every such act shall be deemed to be a con- 
version by such officer to his own use of the umount: 
specified in such receipt or voucher; and any officer 
or agent of the United States, and all persons advis- 
ing or participating in such act, being convicted 
thereof, before any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to impri- 
sonment for a term of not less than six months nor 
more than ten years,and to a fine equal to the 
amount of the money embezzled. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That until the 
rooms, offices, vaults, and safes, directed by the first 
four sections of this act to be constructed and pre- 
pared for the use of the treasurer of the U. States, 
the treasurers of the mints at Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, and the assistant treasurers at New Vork, 
Boston, Charleston, Detroit, and St. Louis can be 
constructed and prepared for use, it shall be the duty 
of the secretary of the treasury to procure suitable 
rooms for offices for those officers at their respective 
locations, and to contract for such use of vaults and 
safes ay may be required for the safe keeping of the 
public moneys in the charge and custody of those 
officers, respectively; and the expenses to be paid by 
tne United States. 

Ind whereas, by the thirtieth section of the act en- 
tilled “An act to regulate the collection of duties 
imposed by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, 
and on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States,” and approved July thrity-one, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, it was provided 
that all fees and dues collected by virtue of that act 
should be received in gold and silver coin only; and 
whereas also, by the fifth section of the act approve. 
ed May tenth, eighteen hundred, entitled“ An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act providing for the sale 
of the lands of the United States in the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, and above the mouth of the 
Kentucky river,’” it was provided that payment for 
the said lands shall be made by all purchasers in 
specie, or in evidences of the public debt; and where- 
as experience has proved that said provisions ought 
to be wevived and enforced, according to the true and 
wise intent of the constitution of the United States 

Sec. 19. And be il further enacted, That on the first 
day of January, in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, and thereafter, all duties, taxes, sales 
of public lands, debts, and sums of money accruing 
or becoming due to the United States, and also all 
sums due for postages, or otherwise, to the general 
post office department, shall be paid in gold and sil- 
ver coin only. 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That on the first 
day of April, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and 
thereafter, every officer or agent engaged in making 
disbursements on account of the United States, or 
of the general post office, shal] make all payments 
in gold and silver coin only; and any receiving or 
disbursing officer or agent who shall neglect, evade, 
or violate the provisions of tbis and the last preced- 
ing section of this act, shall, by the secretary of the 
treasury be immediately reported to the President 
of the United States, with the facts of such neglect, 
evasion, or violation; and also to congress, if in ses- 
sion; and if not in session, at the commencement of 
its session next after the violation takes place. 

Sec 21. Ind be it further enacted, That no exchange 
of funds shall be made by any disbursing öſſicers or 
agents of the government, of any grade or denomi- 
nation whatsoever, or connected with any branch of 
the public service, other than an exchange for gold 
and silver, and every such disbursing officer shall 
make his payments in the money so furnished, or 
when those means for his disbursements are furnish- 
ed to him in gold and silver, shall make his payments 
in the money so furnished; or when those means are 
furnished to him in drafts, shall cause those drafts 
to be presented at their place of payment, and pro- 
perly paid according to the law; and shall make his 
payments in the money s9 received for the drafts 
furnished, unless in such case he can exchange the 
means in his hands for gold and silver at par. And 
it shall be, and is hereby, made the duty of the head 
of the proper department immediately to suspend 
from duty any disoursing officer who shall violate 
the provisions of this section, and forthwith to re- 
port the name of the officer or agent to the president, 
with the fact of the violation, and all the circum- 
stances accompanying the same and within the 
knowledge of the said secretary, to the end that 
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such officer or agent may be promptly removed j improvement within the states, or to appropriate {ocean and lake shores, for the purpose of rendering 
from office, or restored to his trust and the perform- 
ance of his duties, as to the president may seem just 
and proper: Provided, however, that these disburs- 
ing officers having, at present, credits in the banks, 


shall, until the first day of January next, be allowed 


to check on the same, allowing the public creditors 
to receive their pay from tne banks either in specie 


or bank notes. 
Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 


money from the treasury for that purpose. 
this bill assumes for the federal government the 
right to exercise power, cannot, I think, be doubted. 
The approved course of the government, and the 
deliberately expressed-judgment of the people, have 


stitution. Several of my predecessors have denied 
its existence in the most solemn forms. 


The general proposition that the federal govern- 


the duty of the secretary of the treasury, to issue ment does not possess this power is so well settled, 
and publish regulations to enforce the speedy pre- and has for a considerable period been so generally 


sentation of all government drafts for the payment 
atthe place where payable, and to prescribe the 
time, according to the different distances of the de- 
positaries from the seat of government, within which 


all drafts upon them, respectivelly, shall be present- 


ed for payment; and, in deſault of such presentation, 
to direct any other mode and place of payment which 
he may deem proper; but, in all those regulations 
abd directions, it shall be the duty of the secretary 


of the treasury to guard, as far as may be, against 


those drafts being used or thrown into circulation as 
a paper-currency or medium of exchange. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That the assist- 
ant treasurers directed by this act to be appointed 
shall receive, respectively, the following salaries per 


annum, to be paid quarter-yearly at the treasury ok Mr. Madison. 


of United States, to wit: the assistant treasurer at 
New York shall be paid a salary of four thousand 
dollars per annum; the assistant treasurer at Boston 
shall be paid a salary of two thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum; the assistant treasurer at Charles- 
ton shall be paid a salary of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per annum; the assistant treasurer at 
St. Louis, shall be paid a salary of two thousand 
dollars per annum; the treasurer at the mint of Phi- 
ladelphia shall, in addition to his present salary, re- 
ceive five hundred dollars annually, for the perform- 
ance of the duties imposed by this act; the treasurer 
of the branch mint at New Orleans shall also re- 
ceive five hundred dollars annually, for the addition- 
al duties created by this act; and these salaries re- 
spectively, shall be in full for the services of the 
respective officers, nor shall either of them be per- 
mitted to charge or receive any com nission, pay, or 
perquisite, for any official service, of any character 
or description whatsoever; and the making of any 
such charge, or the receipt of any such compensa- 
tion, is herehy declared to be a misdemeanor, for 
which the officer convicted thereof, before any court 
of the United States, of competent jurisdiction, 


ment, or both, at the discretion of the court before 
which the offence shail be tried. 

Sec. 24. Ind be il further enacted, That there shall 
be, and is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the treasury, not otherwise sppropriated, 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars, to be expended, 
under the direction of the secretary of the treasury in 
such repairs or additions as may be necessary to pul 
in good condition for use, with as little delay as may 
be consistent with the public interests, the offices, 


rooms, vaults, and safes herein mentioned, and in the 


purchase of necessary additional furniture and fix- 

tures, in the purchase of necessary books and sta- 

tionery, and iu defraying any other incidental ex- 
enses necessary to carry this act into effect. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, Thatall acts or 
part of acts which cume in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

[The bill also provides for a quarterly publication 
of the state of the sub-trgasuries and the treasury, 
specie on hand, drafts out, &c.] 


VETO OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL- 
)( 86 
VETO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Washington, August 3, 1846. 
To the house of representatives: 

I have considered the bill entitled An act making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain har- 
bors and rivers” with the care which its importance 
demands, and return the same to the house of re- 
presentatives, in which it originated, with my objec- 
tions to its becoming a law. ‘he bill proposes tu ap- 
propriate one million three hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand four hundred and fifty dollars, to be 
applied lo more than forty distinct and separate ob- 
jects of improvement. On cxamining its provisions, 
and the variety of objects of improvement which it 
embraces, many of them of a local character, it is 
dithicult to conceive, if it shall be sanctioned and be- 
come a law, what practical constitutional restraint 
can hereafter be imposed upon the most extended 
system of internal improvements by the federal go- 
verpmont in all parts of the union. The constitution 
bas rot, in my judgment, conferred upon the federal 
government the power tu construct works of internal 


t 


fect. 
shali be subject to punishment by fine or impgison- 5 


acquiesced in, that it is not deemed necessary to rei- 

| terate the arguments by whieh it is sustained. Nor 
do I deem it necessary, after the full and elaborate 
discussions which have taken place before the coun- 
try on this subject, to do more than state the general 
' considerations which have satisfied me of the uncon- 
stitutionality and inexpediency of the exercise of 
such a power. 


Ii is not questioned that the federal government is 
one of limited powers. Its powers are such, and 
such only, as are expressly granted in the constitu- 
tion, or are properly incident to the expressly grant- 
ed powers, and necessary to thelr execution. In de- 
, termining whether a given power has been granted, 
a sound rule of construction has been laid down by 
That rule is, that ‘whenever a ques- 
tion arises concerning a particular power, the first 
question is whether the power be expressed in the 
;coustitution. If it be, the question is decided. If it 
de not expressed, the next inquiry must be, whether 
it is properly an incident to an expressed power, 
and necessary to ils execution. If it be, it may be 
exercised by congress; if it be not, congress cannot 
exercise it.“ It is not pretended that there is any 
express grant in the constitution conferring on con- 
gress the power in question. ls it then an incidental 
power, necessary and proper for the execution of 
any of the granted powers? All the granted powers, 
itis confilently affirmed, may be effectually execut- 
led without the aid of such an incident. ‘A power 
to be incidental must not be exercised for ends which 
make ita principal or substantive power, indepen- 
dent of the principal power to which this is an inci- 
dent.” It is not enough that it may be regarded by 
congress as convenient, or that its exercise would ud- 
vance the public weal. It must be necessary and 
proper to the execution of the principal expressed 
power to which this is an incident, and without 
which such principal power cannot be carried into 
The whole frame of the federal constitution 
proves that the government which it creates was in- 
tended to be one of limited and specified powers.— 
A construction of the constitution so broad as that 
| by which the power in question 1s defended, tenda 
imperceptibly to a consolidation of power in a go- 
| vernment intended by its framers to be thus limited 
in its authority. The obvious tendency and inevi- 
table result of the consolidation of the states into one 
sovereignty would be to transform the republican 
| system of the United States into a monarchy.” To 
guard egainst the assumption of all powers which 
. encroach upon the reserved sovereignty of the states, 
and which consequently tend to consolidation, is the 
duty of all the truc friends of our political system. 
That the power in question is not properly an in- 
| cident to any of the granted powers, I am fully sa- 
tislied; but, if there were doubts on this subject, ex- 
perience has demonstrated the wisdom of the rule 
that all the functionaries of the federal government 
should abstain from the exercise of all questionable 
or doubttul powers. If an enlargement of the pow- 
ers of the federal government should be deemed pro- 
per, it is safer and wiser to appeal to the states and 
the people in the mode prescribed by the constitu- 
lion. If congress does not possess the general power 
to construct works of internal improvement within 
the states, or to appropriate money from the treasu- 
ry for that purpose, what is there to exempt some at 
least of the objects of appropriation included in this 
bill from the operation of the general rule? This 
bill assumes the exercise of the power, and in some 
of its provisions asserts the principal that congress 
may exercise it as fully as though the appropriations 
which it proposes were applicable to the construction 
of roads and canals. If there be a distinction in prin- 
| ciple, it is not perceived, und should be clearly de- 
tiued. Some of the objects of appropriation con- 
tained in this bill are local in their character and lie 
wu in the limits of a single state; and though, in the 
language of the bill, they are called harbors, they are 
not connected with foreign commerce, nor are they 
places of refuge or sheller for our navy or commer- 
cial marine on the ocean or lakes. To call the 
inouth of a creek, or a shallow inlet on our coast, a 
harbor, cannot confer the authority to expend the 
money in its improvement. Congress have exercis- 
ed the power coeval with the constitution of estab- 
lishing lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and piers on our 


t 


} 


That 


denied the existence of such a power under the con- 
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our navigation safe and easy, and of affording pro- 
tection and shelter for our navy and other shipping. 
These are safeguards placed in existing channels of 
navigation. After the long acquiescence of the go- 
vornment through all preceding administrations, I 
am not disposed to question or disturb the authority 
to make appropriations for such purposes. 

When we advance a step beyond this point, and, 
in addition to the establishment and support, by ap- 
propriations from the treasury, of lighthouses, bea- 
cons, buoys, piers and other improvements within ® 
the bays, inlets, and harbors on our ocean and lake 
coasts immediately connected with foreign com 
merce, and attempt to make improvements in the ine 
terior at points unconnected with with ſoreiga come 
merce, and where they arc not needed for the pro 
tection and security of our navy and commercial 
marine, the difficulty arises in drawing a line beyond 
which appropriations may not be made by the fede- 
ral government. 


One of my predecessors, who saw the erii conso- 
quences of the system proposed lo be revived by this 
bill, attempted to define this line by declaring that 
“expenditures of this character” should be “confine 
ed below the ports of entry or delivery esteblished 
by law!“ Acting on this restriction, he withheld hig 
sanction from a bill which had passed congress “to 
improve the navigation of the Wabash river.” He 
Was at the same time “sensible that this restriction 
was not as satisfactory as could be desired, and that 
much embarrassment may be caused to the executive 
department in its execution, by appropriations for 
remote and nat well understood objects.” ‘This re- 
Striction, it was soon found, was subject to be evad- 
ed, and rendered comparatively useless in checks 
the system of improvements which it was designed 
to arrest, in consequence of tho facility with which 
poris of entry and delivery may be established by 
law upon the upper waters, and in some instances, 
almost at the head springs of some of the most un- 
imporlant of our rivers, and at points on our coast 
Posse-sing no commercial importance, and not used 
as places of refuge and Safety by our navy and other 
shipping. Many of the ports of entry now authorised 
by law, do far as foreign commerce is concerned, 
exists only in the statute books. No entry of foreign 
goods is ever made, and no duties are collected at 
them. No exports of American products, bound for 
foreign countries, ever clear from them. To assume 
that their existence in the statute books as ports of 
entry or delivery warrant expenditures on the wa- 
ters leading to them, which would be otherwise un- 
authoriséd, would be to assert the groposttion thet 
the law making power may engraft new provisions 
on the constitution. If the restriction be a sound 
one, it can only apply to the bays, intets and rivers 
connected with or leading to such ports as actually 
have foreign commerce; portsat which foreign ime 
portations arrive in bulk, paying the duties charged 
by law, and from which exports are made to foreign- 
countries. It will be found by applying the restric- 
lion thus understood to the bill under consideration, 
that it contains appropriations for more than twenty 
objects of internal improvement, called in the bitl 
harbors, at places which have never been declared 
by law either purts of entry or delivery, and at which, 
as appears from the records of the treasury, there 
never has been an arrival of foreign merceanhise, 
and from which there never has been a vessel clear» 
ed for a loreign country. It will be found that many 
of those works are new, and at places for the ime 
provement of which appropriations are now for the 
first time proposed. It wul be found also that the 
bill contains appropriations for rivers upon which 
there exists no foreign commerce, but upon which 
there has not been established even a paper port of 
entry, and for the mouths of creeks, denominated 
harbors, which if improved can benefit only the par- 
ticular neighborhood in which they are situated. It 
will be found, too, to contain appropriations the 
expenditures of which will only have the effect of 
improving one place at the expense of the local na- 
tural advantages of another in its vicinity. Should 
this bill become a law the same principle which au- 
thorises the appropriations which it proposes to 
make, would also authorise similar appropriations 
for the improvement of all the other bsys, inlets aud 
creeks which may with equal propriety be called 
harbors, and of all the rivers, iu, portant or unim- 

rlant, in every part of the union. To sanction the 

ill with such provisions, would be to concede the 
principle that the federal government the 
power to expend the public money in a general 
system of internal improvemcats, limited io ils ex- 
tent only by the ever varying direction of successive 
congresses and successive executives. lt would be 
to etface and remove the limitations and restrictions 
of power which the constitution has wisely provided, 
to limit the authority and action of the federal 
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goverument to a few well defined and specified 
objects. Besides these objections, the practical evils 
which must flow from the exercise, on the part of 
the federal government, of the powers asserted in 
this bill, impresses my mind with a grave sense of 
my auty to avert them from the country, as far as 
my constitutional action may enable me to do so. 

It not only leads to a consolidation of power in 
the federal government at the expense of the rightful 
authority of the states, but its inevitable tendency is 
to embrace objects for the expenditure of the public 
money which are local in they character, benefiting 
but few at the expense of ttfe common treasury of 
the whole. It will engender sectional feelings and 
prejudices calculated to disturb the harmony of the 
union. It will destroy the harmony which should 
prevail in our legislative councils. 

It wiil produce combinations of local and sectional 
interests, strong enough, when united, to carry pro- 
positions fur appropriations of public money which 
could not of themselves and standing alone succeed, 
and cannot fail to lead to wasteful and extravigant 
sas) isan he i 

t must produce a disreputable scramble for the 
public money, but the contlict which is inseperable 
from such a system, between local and individual 
interests and the general interests of the whole. It 
is unjust to those states which have with their own 
means constructed their own internal improvements, 
to wake from the common treasury uppropriations 
for similar improvements in other states. 

In ite operation it will be oppressive and uujust 
towards those states whose representatives and peo- 
ple either deny or doubt the existence of the power, 
or think ils exercise inexpedient, and who, while 
they eqnally contribute to the treasury, cannot con- 
Sistently with their opinions engage in the general 
competition for a shure of the public money. ‘Thus 
a large portion of the uniou, in numbers and geo- 
graphical extent, contribute its equal proportion of 
taxes to the support of the government, would, under 
the operation of such a system, be compelled to see 
the national treasure—the common stock of all— 
unequally disbursed and often tmprovidently wasted 
for the advantage of small sections, instead of being 
applied to the grect national purposes in which all 
have a common interest, and for which alone the 
power to collect the revenue was given. Should 
the system of internal improvements proposed pre 
veil, all these evils will multiply ani merease with 
the increase of the number of tho states and the 
extension of the geographical limits of the settled 
portions of our country. With the increase of our 
numbers and the extension of our settlements, the 
local objects demanding appropriations of the public 
‘Money tor their improvement will be proportionably 
increased. lu each case the expenditure of the 
public money would confer benefits, direct or indi 
rect, only on a section, while these sections would 
become daily less in comparison with the whole. 

The wisdom of the framers of the constitution, in 
withholding power over such objects frum the federal 
government, and leaving them to the local govern- 
mente of the states, becomes more and more maniſes: 
with every years’ experience of the operations of our 
system. 


In a conntry of limited extent, with but few such 
objects of expenditure, (if the form of government 
permitted it), a common tres-ury might be used for 
their improvement wilh much less mequality and 
injustice than in one of the vast extent which ours 
now presents in population and territory. The trea- 
sury of the world would hardly be equal to the im- 
provement of every bay, inlet, creck, and river in 
our country which might be supposed to promote the 
agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial interests 
of a neighborhocd. 

The federal constitution was wisely adapted in its 
provisions to any expansion of our limits and popula- 
tion; and with the advance of the confederacy of 
states in the career cf national greatness, it becomes 
the more apparent that the harmony of the union, and 
the equal justice, o which all its parts are entitled, 
require that the federal government should confine 
its action within the ti mits prescribed by the con- 
stitution to ifs power and authority. Some of the 
provisions of this bill are not subject to the objec- 
tions stated, and did they stand alone 1 should not 
feel it to be my duty to withhold my approval. 

If no constitutional objections existed to the bill, 
there are others of a serious nature which deserve 
some consideration. It appropriates between one 
and two millions of dollars lor ubjects which are of 
no pressing necessity; and this is proposed uta time 
when the country ts engaged in a fureign war, and 
when congress at its present session has authorised 
a loan or the issue of treasury notes to defray the 
expenses of the war, to be resorted to if the exi- 
gencies of the government shall require it.“ It 
would seem to be the dictate of wisdom, under suct. 
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circumstaeces, to husband our means, and not to] surplusses over the demands npon it. In 1836 the 
waste them on apparently unimportant objects, so | surplus amounted to many millions of dollars, and, 
that we may reduce the loan or issue of treasury | for want of proper objects to which to apply it, 
notes which may become necessary to the smallest it was directed by cengress to be deposited with the 
practicable sum. It would seem to be wise, too, states. 
to abstain from such expenditures with a view io] During this extended course of time, embracing 
avoid the accumulation of a large public debt, the periods eminently favorable for satisfying all just 
existence of which would be opposed to the interests i demands upon the government, the claims embraced 
of our people, as well as the genius of our free in- in this bill met with no favor in congress, beyond 
stitutions. the reports of committees, in one or the other 
Should this bill become a law, the principle which | branch. These circumstances alone are calculated 
it establishes will inevitably lead to large and an- to raise strong doubts io respect to these claims; 
nually increasing appropriations and drains upon the and especially as all information necessary to a cor- 
treasury; for it is not to be doubted that numerous rect judgment concerning them has been long be- 
other localities not embraced in the provisions, but fore the public. These doubts ure strengthened 
quite as much entitled to the favor of the govern- in my mind by the examination I have been en- 
ment as those which are embraced, will demand, abled to give to the transaction in which they origi- 
through their representatives in congress, to be plac- | nated. 2 
ed on an equal footing with them. With such an] The bill assumes that the United States have be- 
increase of expenditure must necessarily follow | come liable in those ancient transactions to make 
either an increased public debt, or increased burdens | reparation to the claimants for injuries committed 
upon the people by taxation, to supply the treasury by France. Nothing was obtained for claimants by 
with the means of meeting the accumulated demands! negotiation; and the bill assumes that the governe- 


upon it. 

With profound respect for the opinions of con- 
gress, and ever anxious, as far as I can consistently 
with my responsibility to our common constituents, 
to co-operate with them in the discharge of our re- 
spective duties, it is with uufeigned regret that I 
find myself constrained, for the reasons which T have 
assigned, to withhold my approval from this bill. 

JAMES K. POLK: 


‘PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE FRENCH IN- 


DEMNITY CLAIMS. 


— 


U. S. SENATE, MONDAY, avaust 10, 1846. 


The bill providing for the payment of claims for 
French spoliations prior to the years 1800 was re- 
turned to the senale with the reasons assigned by 
the president for withho!ding his approval therefrom. 
The following is the message. 

Washington, August 8th, 1846. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

J returo to the senate, in which it originated, the 
bill entitled “an act to provide for the ascertain- 
ment and satisfaction of claims of American cilizens 
for spoliations committed by the French prior to the 
3ist of July, 1801,” which was presented to me on 
the 6th instant, with my objections to its becoming a 
law. 

In attempting to give the bill the careful exami- 
nation it requires, dificullies presented themselves 
in the outset, from the remoteness of the period to 
which the claims belong, the complicated nature of 
the transactions in which they originated, and the 
protracted negotiations to which they led between 
France and the United States. The short time inter- 
vening between the passage of the bill by congress, 
aqd the approaching cluse of their session, as well 


as the pressure of other official duties, have not per- | 


mitted me to extend my examination of the subject 
into its minute details. But, in the consideration that 
[ have been able to give to it, I find objections of a 
grave character to ils provisions. 

For the satisfaction of the claims provided for it 
is proposed to appropriate five millions of dollars.— 
I can perceive no legal or equitable ground upon 
which this large appropriation can rest. A portion 
of the claims have been more than half a century 
before the government, in its execulive or legislative 
departments, and all of them had their origin in 
eveuls which occurred prior to 1800. Since 1802 
they have been from time to time before congress. 
No greater necessity or propriety exists for provid- 
ing for these claims at this time than has existed for 
near a half a century; during all which period this 

uestionable measure has never until the present 
time received the favorable consideration of con- 
gress. lt is scarcely probable, if the claims had been 
regarded as obligatory upon the government, or con- 
stituting an equitable demand upon the treasury, 
that those who were contemporaneous with the 
events which gave rise to it, should not long since 
have done justice to the claimants. The treasury 
has often been in a condition to enable the govera- 
ment todo so without ioconvenience, if the claims 
had been considered just. Mr. Jefferson, who was 
fully cognizant of the early dissensions between the 
government of the United States and France, out of 
which the claims arose, in his annual message in 
1808 adverted to the large surplus then in the trea- 
sury, and its “probable accumulation,” and inquired 
whether it should Jie “unproductive in the public 
vaults; and yet these claims, though then before 
congress, were not recognised or paid. Since that 
the public debt of the revolution and of the war of 
1512 has been extinguished, and at several periods 
since the treasury has been in possession of large 


ment has become many ways responsibie for these 
claims. The limited time allowed me, before your 
adjournment, makes it impossible to reiterate the 
facts and arguments by which, in preceding con- 
gresses, these claims have been successfully resist- 
ed. The present is a period particularly unfavora- 
ble for the satisfaction of claims of so large an. 
amount, and, to say the least of (hem, of so doubt 
ful a character. There is no surplus in the treasury. 
A public debt of several millions has been created 
within the last few years. We are engaged in a foe 
reign war, uncertain as to its duration, and involv- 
ing heavy expenditures; to prosecute which war 
congress has, at its present session, authorised a ſur- 
ther loan. So that, in effect, the government, should 
this bill become a law, would have to borrow mo- 
ney and increase the public debt to pay these claims. 
It is true that, by the provisions of the bill, payment 
is directed to be made in land scrip instead of money, 
but the effuct upon the treasury will be the same.— 
The public lands constitute one of the sources of 
public revenue, and if these claims be paid in land 
scrip, it wall, from the date of the issue, tu a great 
| extent, cut off from the treasury the annual income 
from the sale of the public lands; because payments 
for the lands sold by the government may be ex- 
pected to be made in scrip until it is all redeemed. 
If these claims be just, they ought to be paid in 
money, and nothing less valuable. The bill pro- 
vides that they shall be paid in land scrip, whereby 
they are in effect to be a mortgage upon the public 
lands in the new states—a morigage, too, beld in 
great part, if not wholly by non-residents of the 
states in which the lands lie, who may secure these 
lands to the amount of several millions of acres, and 
then demand for them exhorbitant prices from the 
citizens of other states who may desire to purchase 
them for settlements. or they may keep them out of 
the market, and thus retard the prosperity and 
growth of the state in which they are siiuated.— 
Why this unusual mode of satisfying claimants upon 
the treasury has been resorted to, does not appear. 
Ít is not consistent with a sound public policy. If it 
be dune in this case, it may be done in all others. It 
will form a precedent for the satisfaction of ail other 
stale and questionable claims, and would undoubted- 
ly be resorted to by all claimants who after succes- 
sive trails, shall fail to have their claims recognised 
and paid in money by congress. 

The bill proposes to pay five millions of dollars, 
to be paid in las d scrip, ang provides “that no claim 
or memorial shall be received by the commissions 
ers“ authorised by the act, ‘unless accompanied by 
a release or discharge of the United States from all 
other and further compensation of the claimant may 
be entitled to receive under the provision of the 
act.” These claims are estimated to amount tv a 
much larger sum than five millions of dollars, and 
yet theclaimant is required to release tu the govern- 
ment all other compensation, and to accept his share 
of a fund known to be inadequate. 

If these claims be well founded, it would be un- 
just to the claimants to repudiate any portion of 
them, and the remaining sum could hereafter be re- 
covered. The bill proposes to pay these claims not in 
the currency known to the constitution, and avt to 
their full amount. 


Passed, as this bill has been, near the close of the 
session, and when many measures of importance 
necessarily demanded the atlention of congress, and 
possibly without that full and deliberate considera- 
tion which the large sum it appropriates and the ex- 
isting state of the treasury and of the country, de- 
mand, Í deem it to be my duty to withhold my ap- 
proval, that it may hereafter undergo the revisions 
of congress. I have come to this conclusion with 
regret. In interposing my objections to its becoming 
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a law, I am truly sensible that it should be an ex- 
treme case which would make it tbe duty of the 
executive to withhold bis approval of any bill pass- 
ed by congress upon the ground of ils expediency 
alone. Such a case 1 consider this to be. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

The message having been read— 

Mr. J. M. Clayton rose and said, it was the first 
instance, he believed, in the history of this republic 
in which the president of the United States had in- 
terposed his veto to the passage of a bill which in- 
volved no constitutional principle, no question of 
constitutional right, but which was founded entirely 
upon the ground of expediency. It was the first 
instance in which an executive veto had been ap- 
plied to what might properly be considered a pri- 
vate bill upon any ground whatever. It was the 
first instance in which an executive chief magistrate, 
afler acknowledging his imperfect acquaintance with 
the subject, after freely confessing that he had not 


made by the president against the justice of the 
claims, then, and set forth as the prominent reason 
why he deemed them to be questionable, or, to use 


his own language, of a doubtful character, was one 
which could not be sustained. 

In one part of the message the objection was that 
the claims were not just, and therefore ought not to 
be paid; and in another part that the government 
was called upon to pay too much, while in another 
part still the objection was that they were not called 
upon to pay enough to those creditors. Why not 
let them decide that matter for themselves? If they 
were willing to give a discharge of their whole 


claim, why should the president object? Another 


objection was, that a passage of a bill of this de- 
scription would prevent the settlement of the new 
states. Why, it would have, as far as he was ca- 
pable of understanding it, precisely the opposite ef- 
fect. 
could be any plausibility in such an objection as this. 


extended his examination very minutely into the He was aware of the anxiety of the senate to dis- 


subject, had ventured the opinion that a measure of; patch the remaining business; he knew that their 


this description, which had passed the two houses of hours were limited; he would forbear therefore any 
congress, was a measure of doubtful character and! further commentary upon this message; earnestly 


ought not to become a law, thus rendering any fur- 
ther application on the part of those having claims 
within the provisions of the act during his adminis- 
tration utterly hopeless. This opened a new chap- 
ter—was the beginning of a new volume in the 
history of executive proceedings, which, he would 
undertake to maintain, transcended any that was 
ever heard of before, or that was ever contemplated 
by the constitution. Mr. Madison, in giving his im- 
pressions in regard lo this power of withholding the 
executive assent from bills which had passed con- 
gress, declared that its primary object was to enable 
the executive to defend itself; and he afterwards 
added, that unless it were for this and to prevent the 
passage of unconstitutional measures on the part of 
congress, it would never havo been tolerated. Dur- 
ing the administration of Mr. Jefferson there was 
not a single instance in which the velo power was 
exercised; nor was it exercised during the adminis- 
{ration of the older or of the younger Adams. Mr. 
Jefferson's opinion he supposed might be referred 
to upon this subject as that of ancient democracy, 
one of whose cardinal principles was hustility to 
executive encroachment and curtailment of exe- 
cutive power; modern democracy, however, pro- 
ceeded somewhat differently, seeking by all possi- 
ble and practical means to increase the executive 
power. s 

[t must be abundantly evident that the framers of 
the constitution never contemplated extending the 
exercise of the veto power to such cases as the one 
now before them. If it could properly be extended 
to such cases, then it might bo extended to every 
case of a mere private claim. And if it were the 
duty of the president of the United States to revise 
the action of congress in reference to all private 
claims, it must occur to every man that a duty would 
devolve upon him which it would be impossible for 
him to perform. No man could accomplish such a 
duty. If the president were the most laborious, the 
most industrious man that ever entered public life, 
it would be impossible that he could thoroughly ex- 
amine and understand the merits of one-half the acts 
that passed through congress. The framers of the 
constitution could never have intended to impose 
upon him such a duty as this. 
facilities which congress possessed for understanding 
the cases were given to him. He had no power of 
sending for witnesses, or examining testimony. This 
was the first instance, as he said before, in which 
this power had been wrested from its legitimate uses 
and applied to a case utterly forcizn to its applica- 
tion; and he hoped it would be the last, 

The president of the United States, in his veto 
message, rested his objections, first, upon the ground 
that the subject had been presented to the two 
houses of congress al different times for a period of 

more than forty years; and that there were two oc- 
casions within that time when there was a surplus 
in the treasury; and inferred from this that the 
claims were not just, or else the government would 
have recognised them at those periods, when there 
was a surplus. What sort of a plea in bar was this 
to be set up by the government against a claimant, 
that because they had not paid it when they had the 
money, therefore tt must be presumed to be unjust? 
How would such a plea sound as between individu- 
als in a suit at law? Suppose a man were to plead, 
hot that he had paid the debt, but twice since it had 
accrued he had been able to pay, therefore it must 
have been an unjust deot, otherwise he would have 
paid it. What would be thought of such a plea as 
this! And was the plea any better when set up on 
the part of the government? It was infinitely worse, 
because it was a wrong practised upon its own citi- 
zens, whom it was bound to protect. The objection 


' 


Besides, none of the 


| 


hoping, however, that not only the attention of sena- 
lors but the attention of the whole American people 


would be drawn to this subject, involving considera- 
tions, as it did, transcending, far transcending the 


amount involved in the bill. 


There was the other objections which he must be 
allowed to advert to in conclusion, and it was that 


the contemporaneous exposition of these claims were 
unfavorable to them. 
tirely mistaken, as had been demonstrated on a for- 
mer occasion. 


Mr. Allen said there was not now sufficient time 


for debating this question, if it were dedatablo. The 
only thing he proposed to do was to read a brief pas- 
sage from Jefferson’s Manual. 


(Mr. A. read from the Manual, wherein it is stat- 


ed that, when a member has a prominent intcrest in 
a question before the house, he shall abstain from 


voting, and shall not address the house upon the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton desired to know to whom the 
senator intended to apply his quotation? Did he sup- 
pose that any menber of that body was interested in 


these claims. 


Mr. .llen said it was only for him to read the rule, 


and for others to apply at. 
Mr. Clayton. 
ate that there is somebody interested? 
Mr. Allen. 
relative to legislative bodies, 


ed, he can apply it to himself. 


Mr. Webster rose to address the senate, but gave 
way temporarily for a motion by Mr. Fairficld in re- 
lation to the naval appropriation bill, which it was 


necessary should be sent back tothe house. 
The bill having been disposed of— 


Mr. Webster rose and said that he very much wish- 


ed for an opportunity to discuss at length, and in a 
manner which the gravity of the subject demanded, 
this second veto of the session. 
lo take some appropriate opportunity to discuss the 
principles of the first veto; but he was conscious 
that the moments were flying, and that there were 
still important matters to be disposed of. He had 
wished also, before leaving his seat there, if an op- 
portunity had been afforded him to review at some 
length, not so much for the senate as for the coun- 
try, the events of this extraordinary session of con- 
gress, for that it was extraordinary its results would 
show. At prescut, however, he would ſorbear.— 
An occasion would soon offer, not in an offital char- 
acter, but while mingling among his fellow citizens 
throughout the country. Ele would there express 
his sentiments at large. At present he could do no 
more than protest against this veto, against the 
principle as being a new and alarming cxtension of 
executive authority, not justified, not countenanced, 
fixing no precedent, no apology in any previous ex- 
ercise of executive power under inis constitution. In 
the next place, he protested against it as inconclusive, 
as weak even in ils reasoning by which the results 
are attempted to be arrived at. 

In the next place, he protested against it as an act 
of great and crying injustice to a great number of 
persons who had appealed to the justice of the go- 
vernment of the country, and who were now repro- 
bated for applying at all, and told that, because they 
had not received justice for such a considerable 
number of years, they were now precluded. Had 
this intimation proceeded from any other quarter, he 
should characterize it in terms which it would not be 
proper to use upon this occasion. ine 

He would forbear from saying more; but it did 
appear to him that the prnciple to this case was 
dangerous. No question of constitutional law had 
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He could not possibly conceive how there 


In this the president was en- 


‘The senator then intends to insinu— 
I mean only to read the public law 


This I have a right to 
do; and, if there be any one present who is interest- 


He had wished also 


— 


— 
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arisen; no question of the government had arise n.— 
These claims were in their nature private claims 
they had been investigated by the two houses of con- 
gress, through their committees, and allowed, and 
yet the chief executive officer of the government, 
Without examination, and without an opportunity 
for examination, interposed his veto. It was a case 
which called for discussion, and which should have 
discussion. At present, he must only content himself 
with recording his vote in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Benton addressed the senate at considerable 
length in vindication of the veto, and in opposition 
to the claims. 

Mr. Morehead followed in defence of the claims, 
and in condemnation of the veto. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. Dig, 
Huntington, and J. M. Clayton. 

And the question being put, Shall this bill pass, 
notwithstanding the objections of the president it 
was Pl by yeas and nays as follows: Yeas 27, 
nays 15. 

There not being two-thirds in the affirmative, the 
bill did not pass. . 


ta 
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MR. DALLAS’ VOTE ON 


— — — — 


THE TARIFF. 


The vice president's reasons for casting his vote in favor 
of the anti-protective tariff bill. 


U. S. SENATE JULY 28, 1846. 
The questo being upon ordering the amendment 
to Mr. McKay's bill to be engrossed, and the bill or- 


dered to a third reading 

The yeas and nays were ordered and appeared as 
follows: 

Yeas.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley. Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, 
Houston, Lewie, McDuffie, Pennybacker, Rusk, Sem- 
ple. Sevier, Speight, Turney, Westcott, and Yu'ce—27. 

Navs.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cameron, 
Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hunting- 
ton, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Maryland, Mau- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Sim - 
nbs, Sturgeon, Upham, Webater, and Woodbridge— 


So there was a fie vote. 

The president rose and said:— 

The senate being equally divided on this impor- 
tant question, | may be ‘indulged in briefly stating 
the principal reasons for the vote I am required by 
the constitution to give. 

Excluded from any participation in forming or 
modifying the bill, 1am bound tasaaction or cou- 
demn it exactly in the shape in whieh it stands.— 
The responsibility is deeply felt. It belongs, howe. 
ver, to the olhice assigned to me by my fellow citi- 
zens, and will be assumed with frankness, and, I 
hope, not unbecoming firmness. The consequences 
of my decision either way, may seriously affect the 
country. No one can entertain, as to that, n pro- 
founder solieitude. But, after summoning to my aid 
the best purposes and best lights that J can oom- 
mand, the consequences, be they what they may, 
must be hazarded. 

The system for obtaining the revenue necessary to 
support their government, is established, directly or 
indirectly, by th: people of the United States, with- 
in the limits, and agreeably (o the prescribed forme 
of the constitution. Whatever is ascertained to be 
their will on the subject, all should undoubtedly ac- 
quiesce in. That there are known and approved 
modes by which their will is expressed, cannot be 
questioned; and the public officer who reads that will 
with candor and integrity, may feel assured that he 
conforms to the institutions of his country when he 
makes it the guide of his conduct. To my mind am- 
ple proof has been furnished that a majority of the 
people and of the states desire to change, to a great 
extent, in principle, if not fundamentally, the system 
heretofore persued in assessing the duties on foreiga 
imports. That majority has manifested itfelf in va- 
rious ways, and is attested by its representalives in 
the other house of congress, by whom this bill has 
been approved, aud whose votes Siac indicate 
the popular sense in the large proportion of eighteea 
out of the twenty eight states. In this senate an an- 
alysis of the vote before me discloses that while six 
states, (Ohio, Virginia, New Hampshire, Georgia, 
Michigan, and Maine.) are equally divided, eleven, 
(Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, Maryland, North Carolina, and Vermont,) are 
against, and eleven, (Arkansas, Missouri, Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, South Carolina, Mississippi, New 
York, Texas, Tennessee, and Florida,) are for the 
change. Peculiarly situated as I am in my relation 
to the national legislature, these impressive facts 
cannot be overlooked. lu a case free from constitu- 
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i jecti t justifiably counteract THE WAREHOUSE BILL. for the space of ten days after such sales shall be 
5 of oficial 555 the peaecal wil. paid by the collector into the treasury of the United 
Tue struggle to exert without abatement the con- States; and the said collector shall trans mit, to the 
stitutional power of taxation in such a manner as to treasury department with said overplus, a copy of 
protect by high duties on imports many of the pro- the inventory, appraisement, and account of sales, 
ductions of our own soil and labor from the compe- specifying the marks, numbers, and description of 


Sabjoined is the bill which has passed both houses 
of congress to provide for the warehousing of im- 


tition of other countries, has endured for more than 
thirty years. During that period a system of high 
taxation has prevailed with fluctuations of success 
and failure. It is as vigorously and as exactingly in- 
sisted upon now as ever: and indeed it would seem, 
in some instances, as if the longer the advantage of 
a particular tax was enjoyed, the stronger became 
the desire for its continuance, and even its augment- 
ation. And yet it ought to be remembered that this 
exercise of the taxing power by which the great 
mass of consumers are made to swell the profits of 
a few branches of industry, was originally intended 
to be temporary, to be continued only so long as its 
continuance was necessary to the industrial inde- 
pendence and safety of the whole people. Such 
was the language, the inculcation, the spirit, in 
which it was proposed and justified by its earliest 
and wisést friends. The design was to foster—feeble 
“infant? manufactures, especially such as were es- 
sential to the defence of the country in time of war. 
In this design, the people have persevered until, 
with some, but not weighty exceptions, these sap- 
lings have taken deep root, have become vigorous, 
expanded, and powerful, and are prepared to share 
the common lot of human pursuits, and to enter with 
confidence the field of free, fair, and universal com- 
petition. 

The arrival of this period of time, long promised, 
hss been anxiously looked for by a large and justly 
respected portion of our fellow citizens, who deem- 
ed themselves peculiar and almost exclusive suffer- 
ers by the policy of protection. They have some- 
times—Perhaps imprudently—endeavored to antici- 
pate it. Their numbers, at first entitled to influence 
only from their patriotism and intelligence, have gone 
on gradually increasing as the system ripened to its 
fruit, and they now constitute what Jam bound by 
registered facts to regard as a decided majority of 
the people and of the Union. 


It is undoubtedly true that this change of financial 

arrangement, brought about by pudlie opiuson “which 
everywhere ought to guide and influence statesmen,” 
should, nevertheless, be characterized by modera. 
tion, nay, by scrupulous tenderness those interests of 
our fellow citizens that are to be affected by it. The 
legislation which encouraged their investments, their 
educational training, or their habits, should cease, fi- 
nally and firmly, if required, but still soothingly and 
gently ; and thence I may be pardoned for expressing 
a regret that certain provisions, which in their bear- 
ing seem to me trenchant and sudden beyond the 
calls of the occasion, have been allowed to remain 
as parts of the bill. Were it in my power to except 
these provisions from the operation of my vote, | 
would do so; but viewed as a whole, as a measure to 
accommodate a vast and intricate subject to the pre- 
wailing sentiment of the American people, to reduce 
the burdens artificially imposed upon the laboring 
and productive masses, and to reconcile diminished 
restriction of trade with increased contributions 
from it, [ cannot resist the impression that the bill 
is more equal, more tempered, and more just than 
the act of 1842, which it supercedes. That it deals 
with some pursuits and resources of my native com- 
monwealth less kindly than she might well expect, 
does not relieve me from my duty, but only makes 
its performance personally reluctant and painful. 

In aid of these considerations, adequate, perhaps, 
in themselves to control my vole, there is another 
which, I am free to confess, nothing but an unfore- 
seen, sheer, and pressing public necessity could ever 
induce me to forego or forget. In strict concord 
with the letter and spirit of the constitution, the vice 
president of the United States, now called upon to 
act, is the direct agent and representative of the 
whole people; In advance, and dependent upon 
contingent results, it is perfectly competent to this, 
his national constituency, to give instructions, and 
to receive pledges for their execution. On this 
identical subject of a tariff of duties on imports, 
whatever may have been the course of local and ca- 
sual inconsistency, my own honor can admit of no 
disclaimer of instructions that were formally an- 
nounced, and my own good faith stands inviolable to 
a pledge voluntarily given. If by thus acting it be 
my misfortune to oflend any portion of those who 
honored me with their suffrages, I have only to say 
to them, and to my whole country, that I prefer the 
deepest obscurity of private life, with an unwound- 
ed conscience, to the glare of official eminence, spot- 
ted by a sense of moral delinqaency. 

The presiding officer having given the casting vote 
in the affirmative, the bill was ordered to a third 
reading. 


ported goods. It has received the signature of the 
president, and is now a law: 


A BILL 


To amend an act entitled “ An act to provide reve- 
nue from imports, and to change and modify ex- 
isting laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes.” 


Be il enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That the twelfth section of the act entitled, , An act 
to provide revenue from imports, and to change and 
modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, 
and other purposes,“ approved the thirteenth day 
of August, one thousand eight bundred and forty- 
two, is hereby amended so as hereafter to read as 
follows: | 


[See. 12.] And be it further enacted, That on and 
after the day this act goes into operation, the duties 
on all imported goods, wares, or merchandise, shall 
be paid in cash: Provided, That in all cases of failure 
or neglect to pay the duties within the period allow- 
ed by law to the importer to make entry thereof, or 
whenever the owner, importer, or consignee shall 
make entry ſor warehousing the same in writting, 
in such form, and supported by such proof, as shall 
be prescribed by the secretary of the treasury, the 
said goods, wares, or merchandise shall be taken 
possession of by the collector, and deposited in the 
public stores, or in other stores to be agreed on by 
the collector or chief revenue officer of the port 
and the importer, owner, or consignee, the said 
stores to be secured in the manner provided for by 
the first section of the act of the twentieth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and cighteen, 
entitled “An act providing for the deposite of wines 
and distilled spirits in public warehouses, and for 
other purposes,” there to be kept with due and rea- 
sonable care, at the charge and risk of the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent, and subject at all 
times to their order upon the payment of the proper 
duties and expenses, to be ascertained on due entry 
thereof for warehousing, and to be secured by a 
bond of the owner, importer, or consignee, with 
surety or sureties to the satisfaction of the collec- 
tor, in double the amount of the said duties, and in 
such form as the secretary of the treasury shall pre- 
scribe. 


Provided, That no merchandise shall be withdrawn 
from any warehouses in which it may be deposited, 
in a Jess quantity than in an entire package, hale, 
cask, or box, unless in bulk, nor shall merchandise 
so imported in bulk be delivered except in the whole 
quantity of each parcel, or in a quantity not Jess 
than one ton weight, unless by special authority of 
the secretary of the treasury. And in case the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent of any goods 
on which the duties have not been paid shall give to 
the collector satisfactory security that the said goods 
shall be landed out of the jurisdiction of the United 
States, in the manner pow required by existing laws 
relating to exportations for the benefit of drawback, 
the collector and naval officer, if any, on an entry 
to re export the same, shall, upon payment of the 
appropriate expenses, permit the same goods under 
the inspection of the proper officers, to be shipped 
without the payment of any duties thereon. And 
in case any goods, wares, or merchandise, deposited 
as aforesaid, shall remain in public store beyond 
one year, without payment of the dulies and charges 
thereon, then said goods, wares, or merchandise shall 
be appraised by the appaisers of the United States, 
if there be any at such port, and if none, then by 
two merchants to be designated and sworn by the 
collector for that purpose, and sold by the col- 
lector at public auction, on due public notice 
thereof being first given, in the manner and for the 
time to be prescribed by a general regulation of the 
treasury department; and at said public sale distinct 
printed catalogues, descriptive of said goods, with 
the appraised value fixed thereto, shall be distribut- 
ed among the persons present at said sale; and 
a reasonable opportunity shall be given before 
such sale to persons desirous of purchasing, to in- 
spect the quality of such goods; and the proceed, 
of said sales, after deducting the usual rate of storage 
at the port in question, with all other charges and 
expenses, including dutics, shall be paid over to the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent, and proper 
receipts taken for the same: Provided, That the 
overplus, if any there be, of the proceeds of such 
sales, after the payment of storage, charges, ex- 
penses, and duties as aforesaid remaining unclaimed 


the packages sold, their contents and appaised value, 
the name of the vessel and master in which and of 
the port or place whence they were reported, and 
the time when, and the name of the person or per- 
sons to whom said goods were consigned in the ma- 
nifest, and the duties and charges to which the se- 
veral consignments were respectively subject; and 
the receipt or certificate of the collector shall ex- 
onerate the master or person having the charge or 
command of any ship or vessel, in which said goods, 
wares, or merchandise were imported, from all 
claim of the owners thereof, who shall neverthe- 
less, on due proof of their interest, be entitled to 
receive from the treasury the amount of any over- 
plus paid into the same under the provisions uf this 
act: Provided, That so much of the fifty-sixth sec- 
tion of the general collection law of the second of 
March, seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, and the 
thirtieth of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, to provide revenue from imports, and to 
change and modify existing laws imposing duties on 
imports, and for other purposes, as conilicts with 
provisions of this act, shall be, and is hereby, re- 
pealed, excepting that nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to extend the time now 
prescribed by law for selliag unclaimed goods:— 
Provided, also, That all goods of a perishable na- 
ture, and all gunpowder, fire crackers, and explo- 
sive substances deposited as aforesaid, shall be sold 
forthwith. 


Sec. I. And be it further enacted, That any goods, 
when deposited in the public stores in the manner 
provided for by the foregoing section may be with- 
drawn thercfrom, and transported to any other port 
of entry, under the restriction provided for in the 
act of the 2d March, 1799, in respect to the trans- 
portation of goods, wares, and merchandise from 
one collection district to another, to be exported 
with the benefit of drawback, and the owner of such 
goods so to be withdrawn for transportation shall 
ive his bond with sufficient sureties, in double the 
amount of the duties chargeable on them, for the 
deposite of such goods in store in the port or entry 
to which they are destined, said bond to be cancel- 
led when the goods shall be deposited in store in 
the collection district to which they shall be trans-. 
orted: Provided, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to extend the time dur- 
ing which goods may be kept iu store after their ori- 
ginal importation and entry beyond the term of one 
year. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any 
warehoused goods shall be fraudulently cencealed 
in, or removed from, any public or private ware- 
house, the same shall be forfeited to the United 
States; and all persons convicted of fraudulently 
concealing or removing such goods, or of aiding 
or abetting such concealment or removal, shall be 
liable to the same penalties which are now imposed 
for the fraudulent introduction of goods into the 
United States; and if any importer or proprietor of 
any warehoused goods, or any person in bis, employ, 
shall by any contrivance fraudulently open the ware- 
house, or shall gain access to the goods, except in 
the presence of the proper officer of the customs, 
acting in the execution of his duty, such importer 
or proprietor shall forfeit and pay ior every such 
offence one thousand dollars. And any person con- 
victed of altering, defacing, or obliterating any mark 
or marks which have been placed by any officer of 
the service on any package or packages of ware- 
housed goods, shall forfeit for every such offence five 
hundred dollars. 


Sec. 3. And be il further enacted, That the collec- 
tors of the several ports of the United States shall 
make quarterly reports to the secretary of the trea- 
sury, according to such general instructions as the 
said secretary may give, of all goods which remain 
in the warehouses of their respective ports, speci- 
fying the quantity and description of the same; 
which returns, or tables formed thereon, the secre- 
tary of the treasury shall forthwith cause to be 
published in the principal paper of the city of Wash- 
ington. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the secre- 
tary of the treasury be and he is hereby authorised 
to make, from time to time, such regulations not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United States, as 
may be necessary to give full effect to the provisions 
of this act, and secure a just accountability under 
the same, and it shall be the duty cf the secretary 
to report such regulations each succeeding session of 
congress. 
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CHRONICLE. 


NEGOTIATIONS PROPOSED BY THE FRESIDENT TO 
Mexico.—The injunction of secrecy having been 
dential message of the President 

to the U. States senate, of the 4th instant, is pub- 
lished, together with the proceedings of the senate 
They were not received in time to be in- 


removed, the con 


thereon. 
serted in this number, but will have a place in our 
nexl. In substance the message corresponds with 
the one sent to both houses on tLe Sch instant, which 
is inserted. 


Accompanying the secret message, was the copy i 


of a communication from Mr. Buchanan, secretary 
of state, to the minister of foreign affairs in Mexico, 


dated July the 27th, 1846, proposing on the part of 


the President of the United States, that negotiations 
for peace belween the two countries should be 
commenced forthwith, and cllering either to des- 
patch an envoy extraordinary to Mexico, fully em- 
powered for that purpose, or if more agreeable to 
Mexico, promising to receive a minister from thence 
at Washington, entrusted with such powers. 


A copy of instructions from the secretary of state | 


to Commodore Conner, commandant of the Ameri- 
can squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, of the same 
date, also accompanied the message. They inform 
the commodore of the overtures thus made for peace, 
and instruct him in case of an application on the 
part of Mexico for an armistice during the penden- 


giving assurances however at the same time to Mex- 
ico, that the president will do all in his power to ex- 
pedite the negotiations. 


ELECTrioxs, took place in North Carolina, Ken- 
tneky, Indiana, Hlirois, and Missouri, during the 
first week in August. Returns are as yet too income 
plete to state results with certainty. Appearances 
dicate that the loco governor of Indiana will be 
re-elected—majority in the legislature uncertain— 
Kentucky goes for the whigs as usual. Nor. Caro- 


lina it is thought has also gone for the whigs, govern- | 


cy of negotiations, to kindly decline the application, | 
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| Morwon Vor.unteers. Capt. (now Lieut. Col.) At- 
LEN, has reached Fort Levenworth with 590 Mormon 
volunteer infantry. They proceed forthwith to join Gen. 


Kearney in his expedition against Santa Fe. 
Tue FIRE, at Laprairie, Canada, on the Sth inst., des- 


‘ traved 141 houses, with property to the amount of about 


8250, 000. 
town. 
Tue TaRIfr.— The Canadians are rejoicing over the 
repeal of the tariff of 1812. The Montreal Courier re- 
marks—“ Aa Englishmen, we of course are pleasec that 
the tariff is abolished; as, taken in conjunction with our 
abolon of the corn laws, it will open an immense mar- 
‘ket for us, but if we were Americans we should cer- 


But about 50 houses are left standing in the 


tainly be tariff men.” 


| Tue stave TRADE.—The Liberia Herald of the 18th 
June says— Ihe slave trade about here is breathing 18 
last gasp. The British cruisers have so closely invested 
these dens of blood snd death that the slivers at the 
»Galenas have given thiir slaves to the natives, and some 
of them, we have been infurmed, are waiting with inw 
patience an Opporturity to quit the const. Those at 
New Cestos, making a virtue of necessity, have emburk- 
ed inthe palm-oil trade. Success to this branch of their 
i business.” 
MONSTER RAILROAD TRAIN. —A train of twenty seven 
dang cars lett the Boston und Maine Ratlroad Depot, 
Haymarket square, on Wednesday last, with a pic-nic 
| party of over 2,500 persons. The whole were drawn 
iby one of the company's new and powerful engines. 
i Tremprsance in SWipEN.— In Sweden fines are rigid- 
‘ly enforced against such as are intoxicated; and for the 
fourth off- nee, a man is exposed in the parish church 
the following Sunday, deprived of his elective franchise, 
and disqualified from appearing as a representative. A 
great congress of temperance societies is now holding in 
the Swedish capital. One hundred and thirty-two na- 
tional and forcign associations are there represented, 
and the king, as president of the Stockholm society. 
with his queen, Was present ut the opening of the mect 
ing. 


Tue Navy Boarn or OFFICERS. 
Nava. PRomottons. 
The Norfolk Beacon states that the Board of Naval 
Post Captains, which recently assembled at Washing- 


or, senate, and house. Two United States senators ' ton, and whose object in being thus convened by the 


are to be elected this wiuler from that state. 


TUE SUB TREASURY SYSTEM. 

The sections of the law just passed, which require that 
all the payments to government shall be made in gold 
ond suver only, are not to take effect until after the first 
of January next. All the otuer provisions of the bill 
take effect forthwith. It is stated that the officers en- 
trusted to carry the Jaw into operation are exceeding- 
ly embarrassed by the provisions of the enactinent.— 
Phe sales and places intended tor the deposue of the 
Public moneys in the hands of those officers are not as 


{ 


Secretary of the Navy was kept up so long a profunnd 
secret, has recommended for promotion to the grade 
of Captain, Commanders Gauntt, Ogden and Conover, 
Commanders Henry, Rarnsay and Downing were over- 
slaughed. Lieuis. Glandy, Henry Pinkney and Up- 


shur were recomincnded for Commanders; Lieut. J. 
| H. Little being overslaughed. 
‘recommended for the next vacancy. 


Lieut. Blake was also 
Passed Mid- 
Pearec, Robertson, Brown, Izard, Worden and Blun- 
ton have, we learn, also been nominated for the rank 


yet prepared. The ofiicers ac not only forbid to de- | of Lieutenant. 


posite any such moneys in any bank whatever, but it is 
made a penal offence, and might subject the offizer to ten 
years imprisonmentin the penitentiary, for monne any 
use whatever of a bank. The deposites now in the ba 

may, if not previously drafted for, remain there uaul the 
first of January—but no more deposites are allowed to 


be made. Very large sums will accumulate in the bands | eek 


of some of the officers in the mean tine—and they are 
naturally uneasy about its sufe keeping, and have axivus- 
ly inquired what is to be done? 

Again The transfer of funds from the p'ace where 
jt happens to accumulate, to places where the govern- 


ment requires it for use, is found to be a matter of dth- 
culty 1 whilst the agency of the banks could be 


resorted to. 

The law does not constitute disbursing officers safe 
keepers of the public money. Most of these have no 
bols, or bars, or safes, or vaults at home. They arc 
called upon daily for sums of moncy—large or Small.— 
Heretofore the banks have been exceedingly convent- 
ent io them. but now the Paymaster, the Commissioner, 
the Land Officer, the Postinaster—all responsible officers 
who receive or pay public moneys, must beware of ine 
penalty for using a bank. 


E ‘TREASURY NOTES, are said to have been issued in sums 
of various denominations. How their issue is to be re- 
cenciled with the provisions of the sub- treasury bill, is 
not very apparant. Some of them were prepared for 
issue some tiine since, anterior to the passage of the 
la w, and made to bear interest of one cent. per day for 
every 8100. Mr. Webster on the last day of the session 
hed a call made upon the secretary of the treasury, in- 
quiring Whether any treasury notes had been issued un- 
der the provisions of the Jaw authorising their issue, and 
if not, why not! We cee no notice of a response from 
the secretary. There could hardly have been Ume fora 
reply. The cause for the delay in all probabiity was 
hinted in our lasi, that was, to preventthe banks from 
uv. of those nates to save thetr specie from being 
paid out on drafts from the treasury. 


GENERAL GatNes.— L'he Militury Court of Inquiry. 
at Old Point, concluded their task, and on the Mth inst., 


eealed and despatched their verdict to the war depart- | 


nent. The concluding part ef the gallant old general's 
defence occupies four columus of the Norfolk Beacon. 


CoL. Tuornron. It is stated that the Court Martial 
ha- honorably acqnitted this brave officer. 


Inrelation to this proceeding, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Philadclphia North American 


nks | writes the following letter: — 


Washington, Ang. 3, 1816. 
One of the main objects of the Board of Naval Offi- 
3 which was recently convened here, was to con- 
sider and report upon special cases embraced in the 
proposition laid before Congress by Nr. Baneroft in 
his annual messaze, tor changing the system of prom- 
otion in the service, trom the established mode of seni- 
ority to one of “merit,” to be determined by the Sec- 


— — 


It is painful to me to take public exception to am 
act sanctioned by a body of the officers of the Navy. 
i I respect them and the service too much to utter a 
word in harshness or ill-feeling; but a sense of public 

duty compels me to say, the officers concerned in this 
movement wilt have occasion to regret the parts they 

have played, though it be in accordance with the wish- 
es ci the Secretary. In striking this blow at others, 
the time is not distant when it will reach with double 
force upon themselves, and they will find, when too 
late, they have been the instruments in the hands of one 
who had resentments to make and revenge to gratify. 

If the accused are guilty ofacts which should deny 
their promotion, why not convene a Court Martial, let 
them be fairly tried and dismissed from the service, 
if they descrve it. Or let their nominations to the Se- 
nate be accompanied by an authenticated statement of 
the facts, by which that tribunal can pass judgment. 
These are the true and the only proper modes of pun- 
irhiuent and of justice, to which no honorable officer 
wotud except. 

But, that an inquisition should be assembled at the 
sent of government to cary out the purposes and piques 
of a Secretary of the Navy, is a daring innovation and 
outrage, for which even these days of license were 
hardly prepared. I pronounce it a flagrant infraction 
upon the usage and the character of the service, cal- 
culated to breed jeaiousies, distrust and disaffection, 
among the officers, ſor which Mr. Bancroft should be 
dismissed from the head of the Department. His 
whole ccurse during the past year has been one of vio- 
lenee to the Navy and injustice to the gallant officers. 
| But does Mr. Bancroft flatter himself with the be- 
lief that the Scnate will consent to pretermit its por- 
tion of the appointing power, upon his advice, or the 

recomuicndation of any Council, Board or [aquisition 

which he may think proper to convene, in order to 
gethis opinions endorsed? If he does, he will find 
himself woefully deceived. The Senate will insist 
upon the rights of lineal rank, and will adjudge each 
officer’s promotion by his character and ability, as 
they have always done hefore. They will demand 
nominations according to grade, or at least refuse the 
| pets Of the Secretary, whom he will aitempt to foist 
over the heads of dcserving and meritorious men. 

This proeceding was resisted with becoming resolu- 
tion hy Com. Stewart, the President of the Board, 
Com. Jones, Coin. Kearney, and others. I am infor 
med Com. Stewart has drawn up a protest on bis 
own behalf, which, when it comes before the publie, 
will shed a halo of glory around the brow of that 
war-worn veteran and patriot.” 

“Tre Srovx ann Piwnecs 1N Anms.—The St. Lonis 

Republican reecived the follow ing information from 
Mr. Pappin, who arrived at that place from Fort 
Johns. 

During the absence of the Pawnces on a huntinger- 
cursion, about two weeks ago, a large war party of the 
Sioux, several hundred in number, visited and burned 
their three villages on the Platte and tributaries, des- 

troyed their crops of growing corn and turned loose 
their horses. A missionary and his family, living in 


rr 


wy 


retary of the Navy. There are now several vacancies | one of the villages, was shot at several times; one of 
in the grade of Post Captain, the highest known to our! the balls passed throngh his clothes, barcly missing 
service, and it was for the purpose of shifting the re- him, und he was obliged to retire to Council Blufis. 
sponsibility of overslaughing those ofthe next rank! The Sioux are greatly dissatisfied at the passing of 
who are entitled to the nominations, that this subject | the California emigrants through their country; com- 
was laid before the council by Mr. Bancroft. His | plain that they killall their game, and declare that no 
own conclusion was foregone and long since known. more s'all be permitted to intrude, unless they pay 
{regret to say a majority of the Board have coincid- į them for the privilege. They have made the same 
ed with the views of the Secretary, and so far as their complaints to the mountain traders, and strongly urge 
recommendation can go, these officers are to be os- their claims for payment, and desired to hold a coun- 
tracised. cil with Col. Kearney on the subject, 

Now, let us look at the facts of the case;—Charges| The Pawnces were practising their thieving propen- 
were alleged, as 1 understand, against three comman-| sities on the emigrants, following them in small par- 
ders, and the Board entered upon an ex parte investiga- ties and stcaling their horses, cattle, &c., when left 
tion, to pronounce judgment upon their brother offi-! unguarded. One man, who had strayed from the 
cers, whether they deserved to be promoted or not.—| camp, was found by a body of twenty or thirty, and 
One of the accused is now cut of the country, and an completely stripped of all that he had, was then badly 
important letter from one of our ministers abroad, fogged, and afterwards allowed to return to camp.— 
vouching for his character and eminently creditable to | Gamcis said to be very scarce, and many of the Sioux 
the officers, crew and condition of the vessel under | and other tribes are in a starving condition. 
his command, belonging to the files of the Navy de- The emigrants were understood to be progressing 
partment, was missing when his case was examined. | slowly, divided in parties of thirty or forty wagons, 

Neither of the parties were summoned or heard in for the purpose of better procuring game and water.- 
person, by witness or by council, and yet this council | The leaders of the Mormons were at Council Bluf. 
thus arbitrarily constituted, not respecting the forms’! About one thousand wagons, belonging to Mormons 
of legal trial or court-martial, have undertaken to pro- had arrived there, and they were waiting for tbe re- 
nounce sentence, the very next to that of death, dis- mainder to come up, when they intended to proceed 
grace, without hearing any other than one side of the to Great Pawnee Island, on the Platte, and there en- 
case. camp for the winter. 
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THE PAST—THE PRESENT— FOR THE FUTURE. 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 


THE OFFER TO NEGOTIATE FOR PEACE. 


President Polk’s overtures to Mexico, to eend or to 
receive a minister plenipotentiary with powers to settle 
the existing controversy and terminate the war, will not 
only meet the cordial approbation of the people of this 


country, but will also elicit the plaudits of all the Chris- 


tian powers. This proposition of the president, it will 


be observed, was not at all dependant upon the success 


of his application to congress for the two millions of 


dollais which he asked that body for, with a view to aid 


him in the negotiation. The leiter from the secretary 


of sjatr, Mr. Buchanan, to the Mexican minister of fo- 
reign relations, proposing negotiation, was dated the 
27th of July, 1846, and was winging its way towards 
“the Halls of the Montazumas,” a full week before the 
president, in confidential meseage to the senate, apprised 
that body of his having any sueh design. The confi- 


dential message was sent to the senate on the 4th of 


Augue aening that body of the step he had taken, 
and asking money to aid him in n Konang a peace.— 
That the Mexican government will be constrained to 
accept this overture of our government, at least so far 
as to receive or to send a minister, is hardly to be doubt- 
ed. To the embarrassments under which they are labor- 
ing, will now be added beyond doubt the earnest ad- 
vice of the British legation, and the offer of that govern- 
ment to mediate for a peace between the United States 
and Mexico. England might have been disposed to 

romote a dispute between Mexico and the United 


tates, very naturally, so long as she had a quarrel of 


her own with the latter, which there was a probability 
would terminate in war, but having now settled all dis- 
putes of her own, she has such obvious interests to sub- 
serve by a restoration of peace in Mexico—her commerce 
and her capitalists have so much to loose by Mexico 
being blockaded, invaded, overrun, and dismembered, 


that there can be no doubt of the sincerity of their inter- | P 


i'ion. 

To the influence of the British diplomatic agente at 

exico, it is probable will soon be added that of a new 
French minister, with whom a frigate was about to pro- 
ceed to the gulf with, when the last steamer left Europe. 
No pstentate of Europe is more anxious to maintain a ge 
neral peace amongst the Christian powers, than Louis 
Philippe. The continuance of a war between the Unit- 
ed States and Mexico, would soon embrace other pow- 
ers in the conflict. 

FOREIGN. 

The steamer Caledonia loft Liverpool on the 4th, and 
reached Boston on the 18th inat. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prince Albert waaon a visit to Liverpool, and there 
were magnificent doings there upon the occasion. Bu- 
sinees was suspended, and all hands went in for enjoy. 
meat. . 

The King and Queen of Sweden have been on a vi- 
sit to the Danish court, and have been received with great 
pomp and respect. 

In th: Diet of Switzerland onthe 22d July, a leiter 
was read from the consul of Switzerland at New York, 
stating that, in the name of the President of the United 
States, he had to announce that the war with Mexico 
wag only defensive, and that as soon as Mexico should 
desire o make peace, he would accept it. 

A Paris paper, the Courrier Francais, says that the 
Mexican government has demanded of France and 
England their mediation to put an end to the war with 
the United States. The departure of the Psyche for 
Vera Cruz has been delayed several days in order that 
it may carry the answer to this proposition. (Doubiſul.) 

At Berlin, on the 22d, Mr. Wheaton, the American 
minister, took his leave of the King of Prussia, and Mr. 
Donaldson was received in private audience and pre- 
sented his credentials. f 

Parliament.—Sugar duties. The debate on the sugar 
duties occupied two days, and the government scheme 
triumphed by 8 mejor? of 215 to 135—nearly two to 
one. This result virtually abrogates the monopoly, and 


places sugar in the same category as corn, by an easy 


declension on the high road to free trade. Sir Robert 
Peel gave the ministerial measure a generous support, 
and the greatness of the majority may be traced to that 
circumstance. 


The crops. Harvesting was interuptea by frequent 


thunder storms and showers. The quality of grain is 


good however, and the quantity promises a fair aver- | W 


age. ; 
E Markets. Cotton was in rather better demand on 


to the 


* 


opening the markets after the holidays; 10,000 bales sold 
trade; scarce any on speculation nor for export. 
No change in price. 

Money market, has fluctuated somewhat. 


Mexica 
fives had fallen to 253, 


A meeting of the Mexican 


Mining Association was held in London on Weanes- 


day; the repon w which did not ay a high 1 of 
pro perv. The Mexican executive had acknowledged 
Vox. XX. Ste. 23. - j 


dy got up a company 
on a grand scale. 
forts to obtain possession of a large share of the China 
trade. The government has established a professorship 
of the Chinese language in the University. 


its liabilities to the company to the extent of 2289, 000. 
coupled with the declaration, however, that it was im- 
possible at present to discharge it 

Wheat and Flour, had both declined,—wheat 2 to 3d 
per bushel, flour 5d per bbl. 

American produce, had also declined. | 

Tron, advanced immediately on learning that the ta- 
riff had passed the house of representatives. 5 

Manufacturing districts. ‘There is not much brisk- 
ness in the manufacturing districts. The business has 
been so unprofitable, that some of the manufacturers had 
serious notions of working short time, when the intelli- 
gence arrived that the house of representatives had pass- 
ed the tariff. This gave a fillip to the desponding, but 
it yet remains to be seen whether the same success will 
attend the measure in the senate. Trade here will re- 
vive if the tariff pass in ite integrity. 

Oregon woot. At the London wool sales, recently 
concluded, some attention was excited by a small quan- 
tity of that article from Oregon, which arrived in toler- 
able condition, free from burs, and well washed. It 
commanded a good price, and the country is said to be 
favorable for its produce: ion. , 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, tho distinguished East lodian, 
whose movements in England and France have been 
attended with so much interest, died in London on the 
Ist. His family have been known for many years as 
among the most wealthy in Calcutta. 

Cholera in London. In the house of lords on the 3d 
inst., Earl Fitzwilliam made some enquiry respecting 
the lord mayor’s announcement that the cholera had ap- 
pearedin London. The Marquis of Lansdown replied, 
that investigation had been made, and instances of a 
disease ascertained, but they were without the aggrivat- 
ed character of the Asiatic cholera. The Loudon Times 
denominates it as “T'he English cholera,” aud says:— 
“Within the last few days there has been an enormous 
increase, at the various metropolitan hospitals and dis- 
ensaries, of English cholera in a very acute form. It 
is attributable more to atmospheric influences than the 
use of fruit, to which it is generally ascribed.” 

IreLanp. Old Danie! O'Connell and ‘* Young Ire- 
land,” have got fairly at loggerheads. After a two days 
wrangle, during which the question as to using phy- 
sical force, was mooted, Mr. John O'Connell finally 
seceded from the repealers. O'Connell denounces, and 
will endeavor by the aid of the Catholic priests, to sup 
press The Nation,’’ the organ of “Young Ireland,” now 
edited by Gavin Duffy, as being heretical, both in reli- 
gion and politice. 

FRANCE 


Another attempt has been made on the life of the king 
of France. While seated at the window in the palace 
of the Tuilleries, to listen to a concert performed by the 
National Guards, on the 30th ultimo, a man in the 
crowd drew a pistol and fired two shots at the king.— 
He missed him, of course, and also those in his imme- 
diate . He was immediately arrested. His 
name was Joseph Henry. He suid he was weary of 
life and resolved to commit this crime as a means of 
meeting death. . 

The attempt on his life excited no perceptible emotion 
in the mind of the king. He was as calm and as com - 
posed as if nothing had happened. His majesty, as on 
previous occasions, sat out the conclusion of the con- 
cert, and then went to witness the fireworks, for the 
commencement of which he gave the usual signal. After 
they were concluded he returned to Neuilly, and from 
thence started to the Chateau d’Eu. The assassin will 
no duubt, be beheaded, like his predecessor Lecompte.— 
He is well dressed, of elegant manners, and at the time 
he was arrested had 140 francs in his pocket. This 
makes the seventh attempt at assassination frum which 
Louis Philippe has escaped. ~*~ 

From Algiers the news 1s of the usual character, thal 
is to say, the French have chastised the revolted or dis- 
affected tribes, seized their flocks, and compelled them 
to make heavy payments in money. The tribes of the 
Ouled- Sidi- Y ahia- Ben- Kaleb, those of the mountains to 
the north of Setif, of Oujed-Aissa, of Amoucha, have 
been thus treated. The last accounts represent the 
county as (ranquil. There were no tidings of Abd-el- 

adar, $ | 

Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland, died at Leg- 
horn of apoplexy, on the 24th ult. aged sixty-seven. 

The Pope of Rome has granted a general amnesty to 
all political offenders. 

USSIA 


St. Peter , July 14. The marriage of the Emperor's 
daughter, the Princess Olga, with the Prince Royal‘of 
urtemburg, has just been celebrated with very great 


pomp. ; 
Qrders have been sent to Kenva to sign the treaty of 
commerce between this country and Austria. 
HoLLaxv. The merchants of Holland are turning 
their attention to colonial enterprise. ‘They have alrea- 
for the cultivation of sugar cane, 
hey propose also to make great ef 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


MEXICAN INDEMNITY. —-The scrip authorized to be 
issued in payment of the $320,000 of the second and 
third Mexican installments, is made out, and will be 
distributed among the claimants forthwith. This isa 
five per cent stock, redeemable in five years, and will 
no doubt command par. The tardiness of the Gov- 
ernment in acknowledging their obligation to pay this 
money,has led to the sacrifice of their shares, by some 
of the claimants, at prices hardly more than one-third 
of what they would now command. Cor. N. F. Com. 
Adv. 


BALTIMORE CITY CONVENTION AND MR. DALLAS. 

At a meeting of the Democratic Convention of the 
city of Baltimore, held at Democratic Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, August 5th, it was, 

Resolved, That a committee of twenty be appointed 
on behalf of this Convention, and in the name of the 
Democracy of the city of Baltimore, to convey to the 
Hon. Georce M. Dartas their high and grateful ap- 
preciation of his public services in the exalted station 
of Vice President of the U. S. whichhe so worthily 
dignifies and adorns. 

That we greet him as the faithful champion of the 
rights of the whole, against the struggling competition 
of the few, for more than equal right and justice, re- 
garding him among the bright and shining lights of the 
land, wRose example sustains the confidence of the 
wise and good in the stability of our institutions. 

That on his return through Baltimore, from his long 
and ardous service in the Senate, this committee be 
instructed to wait upon him, and to tender to him the 
high personal esteem and abiding confidence of the 
Democracy of Baltimore. 

WM. FRICK, 
President of the Convention. 
William A. Boyd, Ist Vice President. 


David Stewart, 2d do. 
Edward O’Leary 3d do. 
Andrew H. Wells, 4th do. 
Wm. J. Page, oth do. 
Nath’! Cox, 
Thomas Humes, Secretaries. 


Tho's J. Spilman, 

Committee.—-Henry Louderman, Hugh A. Cooper 
Dr. Monmonier, Joshua Vansant, Thomas J. Spilman, 
Wm. Blakeney, Andrew H. Wells, Maurice Bush 
Chas. Soran, Francis Reilly, H. F. Friese, J. J. Ring’ 
Mark Grafton, Wm. J. Cole, I. M. Denson, Wm. G. 
Krebs, Wm. J. Page, Elias Ware, David Stewart, F 
M. Baughman. : 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions,a cor- 
respondence took place between Mr. Frick, as Pres- 
ident of the Convention, and Mr. DALLAs, in which 
the former gentleman, enclosing the resolutions of the 
Convention, takes occasion to express his own “ardent 
admiration of the bright example” which Mr. DALLAS 
has “held up to the reverend imitation of those whose 
calling it is to shape our national path.” 4 

WILLIAM H. Simmons, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at St. Au- 
gustine, in the State of Florida. 


Arpropriations. The following are part of the 
appropriations made by Congress during their late 


session 

For the regular army „87 
West Point military academy 10 1 21.770 
Prosecution of the war with Mexico 10,000,000 
Pay of volunteers 11,957,000 
Fortifications 1,440,000 
Certain defences 170,000 
Deficient appropriations for 1846 1,700,000 
Support of the navy 7,450,000 
Expenditures on ac’t of the Indians 1,141,000 
Pay of members of Congress, &o. 239,000 
Civil and diplomatic service 4,034,000 
Post office department ` 4,078,000 
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Miuitary APPOINTMENTS, 

The following brevet appointments have been made 
in the army by the President, and confirmed by the 
Senate 

IN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Senate of the United States, August 8, 1846. 

Resolved. That the Senate advise and consent to 
the following promotions inthe army by brevet for 
gallant and distinguished services in the battles of Pa- 
lo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, in Texas, on the 8th 
and 9th of May, 1846, and in the defence of Fort 
Brown, Texas, during its bombardment from the 3d 
to the 9th of May, 1846, agreeably to their nomina- 
tions respectively, viz: 

Lieutenant Colonel James S. Mc-Intosh, of the 5th 
regiment of infantry, to be colonel by brevet, to date 
from the 9th of May, 1846. 

Lieut. Colonel Matthew M. Payne, of the 4th regi- 
ment of artillery, to be colonel by brevet, to date 
from the 9th of May, 1846. 

Brevet Lieut. 
of the 8th infantry, to be colonel by brevet, to date 
from the 9th of May, 1846. 


Captain Edgar S. Hawkins, of the 7th regiment of 
infantry, to be major hy brevet, to date from the 9th 


of May, 1846. 


_ Capt. George A. Mc-Call, of the 4th regiment of in- 
fantry, to be major by brevet, to date from the 9th 


of May, 1846, 


Lieutenant F. N. Page, 7th infantry. 

Colonel Twiggs, who is on General Taylor’s list, 
having recently (since the battles of the 8th and 9th 
of May) been appointed a brigadier general in the 
army, his name for brevet of that grade was not in- 
cluded in the list submitted to the Senate. About 
twenty more officers were presented as deserving 
brevets, if it should be deemed proper to extend the 
number beyond the first claas, but this was not done. 
As the list now is, it is believed to be large beyond 
any former precedent in the practice of this Govern- 
ment. Union. 


° 


— 


CAPT. THORNTON'S DEFENCE. 


The trial of Capt. Thornton, 2d dragoons, on the 
charges preferred againgt him by the commanding 
general, for the loss of his squadron of dragoons, 
captured on the 95th April last, terminated on Wed- 
nesday. It isa long established custom, we believe, 
in both the army ami navy, to bring to trial the com- 
mander of an expedition, whenever unfortunate; and 
this, however, unfortunate to individuals, appears 


William G. Belknap, major} but just to the accused and the country—truth is 


vindicated, and the community learns whether her 


ij interests are committed tosafe hands Capt. Thorn. 


ton was assisted, in the management of his case, by 
Capt. Barbour, 3d infantry, and Lieut. Bragg, 3d ar- 
tillery; and at 10 o'clock, on. Wednesday, his written 
defenoe was made to the court by Mr. Bragg. 
Several members of the court, veterans who had 
stormed the breach, could not restrain a tear of sym- 
patby —and many a moist eye was to be seen in the 


Capt. Joseph B. F. Mansfield, of the corps of engi- | large audience which attended to hear the vindica- 


neers, to be major by brevet, to date from the 9th 


of May, 1846 


tion of this gallant and universally popular officer. 
We regret that we are not able to lay before our 


Capt. Alexander S. Hooe, of the 5th regiment of readers the whole of the admirable defence of the 


infantry, to be major by brevet, to date from the 9th 


of May, 1846. 


gallant captain. He commenced by stating that a 
long established principle of his profession, and a 


Capt. Robert C, Buchanan, of the 4th regiment of stern sense of duty on the part of his accusers, had 


infantry, to be major by brevet, to date from the 9th 


of May, 1846. 


Capt. Charles A. May, of the 2d regiment of dra- 
goons, to be major by brevet, to dale from the 8th of 


May, 1846. , 


Capt. P. W. Barbour, of the 3d regiment of infan- 


brought him before the court in his present position. 
Success, he was aware, was, with military men, 
often the best of merit: yet he hoped to be able to 
show, even if he were not successful in his expedi- 
tion, his failure was not owing to the omission of ne- 
cessary precaution. | 

On the night of the 24th of April, with a command 


try, to be major by brevet, to date from the 9th of of three commissioned officers and fifty rank and file, 


May, 1846 


Capt. James Duncan, of the 2d regiment of artille- 
ry, to be major by brevet, to date from the &th of 


May, 1846, 


First Lieutenact Randolph Ridgely, of the 8d regi- 
ment of artillery, to be captain by brevet, to date from 


the 9th of May, 1846 


First Lieutenant William H. Churchill, of the 3d 


he was ordered to reconnoitre a country some 27 
miles in extent, and to bring information, whether 
the enemy had croysed the Rio Bravo, his numbers, 
and his position; and he had also further vested or- 


possible, whether he had crossed his artilery, and to 
report by the next day at 12 o’clock. He referred 
to the testimony of Capt. Hardee and Lieut. Cane, 
for the manner in which he executed these instruc- 


regiment of artillery, to be captain by brevet, to date tions. He regretted that he could not lay before 


from the 9th of May, 1846. 


Second Lieut. James S. Woods, of the 4th regi- 
by brevet, to 


ment of infantry, to be first lieutenant 
date from the 9th of May, 1846. 


Second Lieut. Alexander Hays, of the 4th regi- 
, to be first lieutenant by brevet, to 


ment of infan 


date from the 9th of May, 1846. 


Captain James Duncan, 2d artille , to be licuten- 
highly distin- 


ant colonel by brevet, for gallant an 
guished conduct in the battle of Resaca de la Palma, 
to date from the 9th of May, 1846, 


Captain Charles A. May, 2d dragaons, to be lieut- 


-enant colonel by brevet, for gallant and highly distin- 
guished conduct in the hattle of Resaca de la Palma, 
to date from the 9th of May, 1846. 

Subsequently to the nomination of the above. which 
was on Saturday, a list of names for brevet appoint- 
ments was received from Gen. Taylor, containing the 

following in addition to the above. These additional 
names were submitted to the Senate yesterday morne 
ing; but as that body did not go into Executive ses- 

ion before its final adjournment at 12 a’clock, the list 
lays over for their future action: 

Lieutenant Colonel Childs, 3d artillery. 

Captain C. F. Smith, 2d artillery, 

Capt. J. B. Scott, 4th artillery. 

Captain Lewis N. Morris, 3d infantry. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Garland, 4th infantry, 

Brevet Major George Allen, 4th infantry. 

Major T. Staniford, 5th infantry. 

Captain M. Scott, 5th infantry. 

Captain Montgomery, 8th infantry. 
Lieutenant C. R. Gates, 8th infantry. 
Lientenant G. Lincoln, 8th infantry. 
Lieutenant C. D. Jordan, 8th infantry. 


the court the testimony of Lieut Mason, but regard- 
ed his loss as nothing, compared with that of the 
friends and relations of the gallant young officer, 
who fell as he had lived, in the discharge of his duty, 
From the recapitulation of the testimony of Capt. 
Hardee and Lieut. Cane, in the defence, it appears 
that every precaution was used to guard against sur- 
rise—that an advance guard was thrown out, that 
anks were impassable for the most part, from the 
nature of the country it being a perfect defile, ad- 
miuing at times a singlo horseman with difficulty, 
that when Captain Thornton halted his squadron to 
rest his men and horses, which was extremely ne- 
cessary, a sentinel was placed at both ends of the 
road, so that no one cauld approach without his 
knowiedge. About daylight next morning the com- 
mand proceeded toward the river, and to the constant 
inquiries made of every one that was met, “whether 
the enemy had crossed," the reply was “he had,” 
but all spoke from rumor—this Capt. Thornton be- 
lieved to be unreliable authority upon which he 
could not base a report, and he referred as an evi- 
dence of this, to the numerous false rumors with 
which the American camp had abounded for a month 
previous. Captain T. alluded to the suspicious con- 
duct of his guide, which induced him to question bis 
fidelrig;*® and subsequent events, he thought, proved 
that be was employed in connexion with other spies, 
to lead bim into a position from which retreat was 
impossible, Subsequent information upon which he 
could rely, satisfied him that his return to camp had 
been cut off, that the enemy was in his rear with u 
force of 500 cavalry and a party of Indians. Upon 
the receipt of this information, he redoubled his pre- 
caulions—he increased his advance guard and placed 
it under the command of Lieut. Mason, with minute 


ee ee ee eg ee 
»The character of Chapito is well known to most of 


ders from the commanding general, to ascertain, if 


the ciüzens of Western Texas. He was always here 
looked upon as a double faced, treacherous scoudrel, 
and we have no doubt that he has been in the enemies 
employ ever since the grmy landed at Corpus Christi, 


Captain A. Lowe, 2d artillery. 
Lieutenant B. Bragg, 3d artillery. 
Captain P. S. Miles 7th infantry. 
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instructions to keep ahead and be vigilant, but not to 
fire upon the enemy unless forced to do so. From 
this time, Captain Thornton proceeded without a 
guide, Chapito having deserted him. Captain Thorn- 
ton here argued. and we think conclusively proved, 
that an attempt to return would have been more dis- 
astrous than his move forward; he also contended 
that a “rear guard,” with such a small force, would 
have been untactical, and, in his opinion, unnecessa 
ry; and, further, that it was not prescribed. The 
rear was assigned to Captain Hardee, and he never 
left it without being ordered back by Capt. Thorne 
ton. He went on further to state, that if the com- 
mand had obeyed his instructions, they would not 
have entered the field in which they were afterwards 
captured; but, he remarked, no precaution from 
myself, or any one else, could have altered the 
Sarees our fate was sealed long before entering that 
eld.” ce 
Captain Thornton, here summoned u the'facts of 
the case, as showa by the testimony, from which it 
appeared that he had too responsible and somewhat 
varient duties to perform, that of commander of the 
uadron, and reconnitering officer. For a guide, a 
Mexican of doubtful fidelity; a country of twenty 
seven miles in extent, with which he was totally un- 
acquainted, and fifteen hours, and eight of them in the 
night, to perform this duty in. In the opinion of his 
officers, his rear could have been gained by day with- 
out his being able to know it. Spies were upon his 
actions from the time of his leaving the army, until 
his capture. Ordered to keep an altitude of peace, 
until the first blow should be struck. The following 
portion of this manly and soldierlike defence, strock 
us so forcibly, that we believe that we can repeat it 
verbatim. “It was my misfortune,” said Captain 
Thornton, “to secure that first blow, upon my devote 
ed head, but it had to be secured, and why not by 
me?” Captain Thornton, here contended, that the 
information he obtained was important;that by means 
of his capture Gen. Taylor was able to understand 
his real position, that he was no longer on debated 
ground, and as an evidence of this, referred to the 
immedite call for reinforcements, the industry in the 
completion of Fort Brown and the march to Point 
Isabel for provisions. But for the loss of his squad- 
ron probably, the thanks of a grateful people would 
not now be showered upon the heroes of the battles 
of the Rio Grande, but instead, the teara of widows 
and orphans might have been met with the usual in- 
difference, by the national legislature. Capt. ‘Thorne 
ton, reminded, that to prevent this he would be will- 
ing again to hide in his bosom, the only bleeding 
heart amid the rejoicings of a victorious army. 
Capt. Thornton, here remarked if he neglected any 
of the usual precautions, it was from want of know- 
ledge, and begged the court to acquit hun of neglect, 
and to find a verdict, if necessary, against him for 
incapacity. He inen referred to his services in Flo - 
rida, and thought the manner in which he discharged 
his duties there, well known to some of the court, 
would enable him to defy such an imputation. Capt, 
Thornton concluded by saying, that hia honor and 
military reputation, were in the hands of the court; 
that the country had found her’s safe in their hands, 

and with confidence he submilted his to them. 

[Matamoros Reville. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

VoLUNTEER Army.—The Kentucky mounted men, 
left Memphis about the 2Ist July. The Tennessee 
regiment left there on the 26th July, both en route 
for Mexico. The former are designated as,— 

“The Hunters of Kentucky.“ — The cavalry regi- 
ment of Col. Humphrey Marshall, mustering 1000 
strong, are represented as a body of martial men. 
They are generally athletic young men, riding splen- 
did horses, and their pict ue dress imparts to 
them a romantic appearance. e hat particularly 
is very fanciful. It is a drab beaver with a broad 
brim, ornamented with several gold stars, and looped 
up with gold Igee in thethree cornered fashion of the 
Revolution. They all wear their beards unshorn 
with boots over the legs of their trousers, reaching a- 
bove the knee, armed with huge spurs on the hee} 
and faced with red morocco. 


Tur CALIFORNIA voLuNTEERs. The U. States 
Gazette says— It appears that the volunteers of Ca- 
lifornia, who are at present encamped on Governor's 
Island, are not quite as willing to go further than 
they have gone—at least upon the faith of the pro- 
mise which the government has made to them. It 
was the general impression that after the term of 
their enlistment expired, they were to receive grants 
of Jand in Caltfornia, as a reward for their services. 
Of course, this intention implied that California was 


| te be made an integral part of the union, either by 
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conquest or purchase; but the condition of acceptance 
to which each volunteer has subscribed, make the 
destination of the volunteers perfectly indefinate, 
and the locatiions of the grants of land equally a 
matter of doubt. It looks as if there had been de- 
ceit, and the impression made on the minds of the 
volunteers are, it is said, of the most unfortunate 
character. Many of them would like, very much, to 
return, and quit the uncertain chance in the west, 
for which they have perilled all, to renew the sober- 
ness of steady life, in the great eastera city from 
whence they have been drawn. 

Besides, we do not see what necessity there is for 
going to conquer California, settle Oregon, or any 
thing of the kind. Mr. Polk has declared that the 
prominent difficulty with Mexico to be overcome, is 
a boundary line. There is no need of sending a large 
body of troops so far, when, in all probability, peace 
will be declared before they get far enough to see 
the waters of the Atlantic meet those of the Pacific. 
And, if we must have California, it is infinately bet- 
ter to purchase it honestly, than to tura a war, 
which, in its inception, was intended only for a de- 
fence of the ground lying between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande rivers, into a war of conquest for na- 
tional aggrandizement, and enlargement of our to- 
pographical limits. If we purchase, emigrants will, 
of their own accord, settle it fast enongh. 

While we condemn the want of candor on the 
part of the administration in its communications to 
these volunteers, and remark that it is in perfect 
character with many previous acts, we think that 
one very good effect will grow from this encamp- 
ment on Governor’s Island, and that is—that just so 
many volunteers as there are encamped, justso many 
persons will have learned that war is not a play- 
thing, even in its preparations, and apart from the 
stern reality of its horrors, the privations of the camp 
will have takeu the gloss from their bright notions 
of handsome uniforms, dashing parades, and easy, 
rolicking life; and if they should ever get into a bat- 


tle, they will find, also, that glorions wounds, scars, 


and mangled limbs, are but poor recompenses for a 
little modicum of glory, and that carnage has any 


thing but a tendency to improve, enlighten, or purify. 
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THE WAREHOUSING ACT. 


— —̈ — — 


CIRCULAR: TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE 


CUSTOMS. f 
Treasury Department, August 14, 1845. 


The following instructions and forms are transmitted 
for the information and government of the officers of 
the customs in carrying into effect the provisions of the 


annexed act of congress, approved Gth August, 1846 
entitled An act to establish a warehousing system, an 

o amend An act to provide revenue from importa, and 
, to change and modify existing laws imposing duties on 
imports, and for other purposes. 


gust, 1842. 
It is to be remarked, 


poses, approved 30.h July, 1846, vide 6th section. Ail 
goods, wares, or merchandise, imported prior to 3h 
July, 1846, yet on deposite in public store, the duties on 


which have not been paid, are subject to the payment of 


the duties and charges imposed by the tariff act of 30th 
August, 1842. : 

Where owners, importers, consignees, or agents de- 
siro to warehouse their goods, due entry in writing must 
be made in each case, accordlng to the form accompa- 
nying these instructions, marked A, and a bond taken 
with surity or surities to the satisfaction of the collector, 
in double the amount of the duties, according to form 
marked B. 

In making entry of any goode, wares, or merchandise 
to be warehoused, all acts necessary to determine their 
exact quantity, quality, and original cust, and dutiable 
value, such as apprising, weighing, gauging, or mea- 
suring, in order to ascertain the precise amount of duty 
chargeable on the importation, must be performed and 
complied with. . 

Any goods, wares, or merchandise, proposed to be 

ithdrawn from warehouse for home consumption, pri- 
or to the second day of December next, the day on 
which the new rates of duties take effect under the act 
of 30th July last, muat be entered, and the duties, with 
interest and other charges imposed by the act of 30th 
August, 1842, must be duly paid before granting permit 
for the elivery of any such goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise. Due regard must be paid to the restrictions im- 
posed in the act, in the withdrawal of merchandise from 
warehouse, to wil: in- no cage “a less N than an 
entire package, bale, cask, or box,” or if in bulk, then 
only “the whole quantity of each parcel, or a quantity 
not lesa than one ton weight, unless by the special au- 
thority of tho secretary of the treasury,” can be with- 
drawn and delivered. . 

Where it is intended to withdraw any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, from warehouse for transportation to 
any other port of entry to be rewarehoused thereat, in 
pursuance of the second sectian of the act of 6th Au- 
gust, to establish a warehousing system, twenty-four 


Approved 30th Au- 


that goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise entitled to entry for warehousing, are such only as 
shall have been actually imported after the passage of 
the act “reducing the duty on imports and for other pur. 
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hours notice atleast must be given to the collector of 
such intention, and entry be made according to form C, 
and the transportation is to ba made under the regula- 
tions provided in the act of 2d March, 1799, in respect 
to the transportation of goods, wares, and merchandise 
from one collection district to another, to be exported 
with the benefit of drawback. Hence gonds may be 
transported from any port of entry to any other port of 
entry in the United Ssates, subject to the regulations 
prescribed by the before mentiqned act. 

On making a transportation entry, a bond must be 
given by the owner of the merchandise to be withdrawn 
for transportation, with sufficient sureties in double the 
amount of tha duties chargeable thereon, according to 
form herewith marked D; which bond is to be cancelled 
on production of a certificate, duly authenticated, from 
the collector of the port to which the goods stated in the 
transportation certificate have been duly entered and 
rewarehoused in public store, in his collection district, 
and bond given for the duties. 

On the withdrawal of any such goods from ware- 
house at any port, the storage and other charges that 
may have accrued thereon must be duly paid. On re- 
deposite or rewarehousing of any transported goods as 
aforesaid, due entry must be made and bond teken in 
the forms herewith marked E and F. 


For the purpose of distinguishing goods which may 
have paid duty under the new tariff act, which goes into 
operation on 2d day of. December next, that may be 
withdrawn for consumption alter said day, and entitled 
to drawback, if exported within the time prescribed by 
law, from other imports on which duty was paid under 
the tariff act of 30th August, 1842, it becomes proper 
that suitable marks should be placed on all goods that 
may be withdrawn as aforesaid, toidentify the same, 80 as 
5 peu mistake or imposition in the allowance of draw 

ack. 


Goods, wares, or merchandise entered for warehous- 
ing must be conveyed from the vessel, or wharf, where 
landed, to the warehouse, under the special superinten- 
dence of an inspector of the customs, in drays, carts, or 
other usual modes of conveyance, to be employed on 
public account, by the proper officer of the customs, and 
the expense at the rates usually paid for euch service at 
the port in question, is to be defrayed at the time by the 
person who enters said goods, wares, or merchandise, 
for warehousing. In cases were goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, imported after the passage of the act of the 
30th July, 1846, are intended to be exported directly 
from warehouse to a foreign country, entry must be 
made according to form herewith, marked G, and bond 
given, according to form H, and such exportation be 
otherwise made in the manner now required by exist- 
ing la ws, relating to exportations for the benefit of dra w- 
back. In all such cases the appropriate expences are 
to be paid before granting permit for exportation. 

All stores aed for warehousing purposes are to be 
rented by the collector on public account, and paid for 


foreign merchandise, which is to be subject to the usual 
rates of storage existing at the respective ports where 
such stores may be hired or rented. Appropriate ware- 
houses must be provided for goods of a perishable na- 
ture, as woll as for gunpowder, ſire · oraokers, and explo- 
sive substances, having due respect to existing munici- 
pal regulations. 

For warehousing of coal, woods of various kinds, &c. 
Yards well enclosed and secured, to the satisfaction of 
the collector, may be hired or rented, and the usual rates 
for storage are to be charged on all articles deposited 
therein. Care must be observed by collectors in renting 
stores to select those of a substantial and secure charac: 
ter, and fire-proof where they can bo obtained, and the 
rents stipulated for, must be as reasonable as can be 
procured. -Before entering into any lease of stores, the 
opinion and approval of the fdepartment must be ob- 
tained. 

Where any goode, duly warehoused, shall remain in 
store beyond one year, without payment of the duties 
‘and charges thereon which in pursuance of the act are 
required to be appraised and sold, the department here- 
by prescribed that all such sales shall take place within 
thirty days after the exipiration of the year, and due 
notice of such sales must be published in two or more 
public newspapers having the most extensive circula- 
tion at the port in question, daily at the principal ports 
for the space of ten days, and at the other ports three 
time8 a week, or as often as one or more papers may 
be punimo thereat, for the space of two weeks. But 
as the law provides that “all goods of a perishable na- 
ture, and all gunpowder, fire-crackers, and explosive 
substances deposited as aforesaid, shall be sold forth- 
with,” they must be sold at the earliest day practicable, 
after due publication of notice, and time given for in- 
spection by persons desirous of purchasing she same. 

The quarterly returns required by the tb section of 
the act will be made according to the form herewith 
marked I. R. J. WA ; 

Secretary of the treasury. 

I [Copies of !hese instructions will be transmitted 
to the respective officers of the customs, so soon as the 
forms necessary to accompany the same can be, printed. 


7 


Baebadk wagons. We understand that ö or 700 bag- 
gage wagons, and about as many sets of harness, for 
U. S. army, are making in this city and the neigh- 
boring towns, and an unusual activity, for the season 
prevails therefore in those branches of trade. 
f [Newark Daily Ady. 


jects, be 


as such, and appropriated exclusively to the storage of 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


PROCEEDINGS oy THE Senats, and documents commu- 


nicaled thereto, from which the injunction of secrecy 
has been removed, in relation lo affairs between the 
United States and Mexico. | 


IN EXECUTIVE SESSION, SENATE OF THE U. STATES, 


Tuesday, August 4, 1846. 
(a aba Washington, August 4, 1846. 
the Senate of the United Slates: 

{ herewith communicate to the senate the copy of 
a letter, under date of the 27th ultimo, from the-se- 
cretary of state of the United States to the minister 
of foreign relations of the Mesican republic, again 
proposing to open negotiations and conclude a treaty 
of peace, which shall adjust all the questions in dis- 
pute between the two republics. neidering the 
relative power of the two countries, the glorious 
events which have already signalised our arms, and 
the distracted condition of Mexico, I did not con- 
ceive that any point of national honor could exist 
which ought to prevent me from making this over- 
ture. Equally anxious to terminate, by a peace ho. 
norable for both parties, as I was originally to avoid 
the existing war, I have deemed it my duty again to 
extend the olive branch to Mexieo. Should the go} 
veroment of that republic accept the offer in the 
same friendly spirit by which it was dictated, nego- 
tiations will speedily commence for the conclusion 
of a treaty. 

The chief difficulty to be anticipated in the nego- 
tiation is the ia abst of the boundary between 
the parties, by a line whioh shall at once be satisface 
tory and convenient to both, and such as neither will 
hereafter be inclined to disturb. This is the best 
mode of securing perpetual peace and good neighbor- 
hood between the two republics. Should the Mexi- 
can government, in order to accomplish these ob- 
willing to cede any portion of their territo- 
ry to the United States, we ought to pay them a fair 
equivalent; a just and honcrable peace, and not con- 
quest, being our purpose in the prosecution of the war. 

Under these circumstances, and considering the 
exhausted and distracted condition of the Mexican 
republic, it might become necessary, in order to ree 
store peace, that I should have it in my powey to ad- 
vance a portion of the consideration money for any 
cession of territory which may be made. The Mex- 
ican government might not be willing to wait for the 
payment of the whole until the treaty could be rati- 
fied by the senate, and an appropriation to carry it 
into effect be made by congress; and the necessity 
for such a delay might defeat the object altogether. 
I would, therefore, suggest whether it might not be 
wise for congress to appropriate a sum such as the 
might consider adequate for this purpose, to be pai 
if necessary, immediately u the ratification o 
the treaty by Mesico, is disbursement would, of 
course, be accounted for al the treasury, not as se- 
cret service money, but as other expenditures. 

Two precedents for such a proceeding exist in our 
past history, during the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, to which I would call your attention. On the 
26th February, 1803, congress passed an act appro 
priating $2,000,000 for the purpose of defraying 
any extraordinary expenses which may be incurred 
in the intercourse between the Uuited States and 
foreign nations,” “to be applied under the discretion 
of the President of the United States, who shall 
cause an account of the expenditure thereof to be 
laid before congress as soon as may be; and on tho 
13th February, 1806, an appropriation was made of 
the same amount and in the same terms. The ob- 
ject in the first case was to enable the president to 
obtain the cession of Louisiana, and in the second 
that of the Floridas. In neither case was the money 
actually drawn from the treasury; and I should hope 
that the result might be similar in this respect, on 
the present occasion, though the appropriation is 
deemed expedient as a precautionary measure. 

\ refer the whole subject to the senate in execu- 
tive session. If they should concur in opinion with 
me, then I recommend the passage of a law appro- 

riating such a sum as congress may deem adequate, 
o be used by the executive, if necessary, for the 
purpose which I have indicated. 
ln the two cases to which I have referred, the epee 
cial purpose of the appropriation did not a on 
the face of the law, as this might bave defeated the 
object; neither, for the hame reason, in my opinion, 
ought it now be to stated. 
also communicate to the senate the copy of a 
letter from the secretary of state to Commodore 
Conner, of the 27th ultimo, which was transmitted 
to him on the day it bears date, 
JAMES K. POLK. 
The message was read. 


[The following communications, dated 27th July, 


from the secretary of state, communicated with the 


N 
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preceding message, are inserted here in connexion 
with the messaze, (although not a part of the Jour- 
nal, ) in prefereice to makiug them ou appendix:] 
[MR. BUCHANAW TO THE MEXICAN MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. } 
Department of State, Washington, July 27, 1846. 


Sir: The President of the United States, no less 
anxious to terminate than be was to avoid the pre- 
sent unhappy war wilh the Mexican republic, has 
determined to make an effort to accomplish this pur 
pose. He has accordingly instructed the undersign- 
ed, secretary of state, to propose through your ex- 
cellency to the Mexican government, that negotia- 
tions shall forthwith commence for the conclusion of 
a peace just and honorsble for both parties. Should 
this offer be received and responded to by the Mexi- 
can government in the same frank and friendly spirit 
by which it has been dictated, he will immediately 
despatch an envoy extraordinary and minister pleni» 
potentiary to the city of Mexico, with instructions 
and full powers to conclude a treaty of peace which 
shall adjust all the questiuns in dispute between the 
two republics. If the Mexican government should 
prefer to send a minister to Washington to conduct 
the negotiation here, he shall be received with kind- 
ness an. respect, and every effort shall be made to 
accomplish. the object of his mission with the least 
possible delay. 

In the present communication it is deemed useless, 
and might prove injurious, to discuss the causes of 
the existing war. This might tend to delay or de- 
feat the restoration of peace. The past is already 
consigned to history; the future, under Providenee, 
is within our own power. 

The occasion may, however, be embraced to state 
that the President has ever cherished the kindest 
feelings for Mexico, and that one of the first wishes 
of his heart is, that she may be a powerful and pros- 

rous republic, in perpetual amity with the United 

tates. 

Commodore Connor will transmit this despatch 
for your excellency to the governor of Vera Cruz, 
under a flag of truce; and you are respectfully invit- 
ed to adopt the same channel for communicating 
your answer. 

I ava'l myself of this occasion to offer your excel- 
Jency the assurance af my most distinguished consid- 
eration. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Loo his excellency the Mixister or FORBIGN gE- 

LATIONS, of the Mexican republic. 


[MR. BUCHANAN TO COMMODORE CONNER. } 


Department of State, Washington, July 27, 1846. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a seal- 
ed note, addressed to the Minister of Foreign rela- 
tions of the Mexiean republic, with an open copy of 
the same for yourown use. From this you will per- 
perceive that the President has determined again to 
offer the olive branch to Mexico; | 

The President does not believe that any point of 
national honor should forbid him from making this 
tender, especially after the glorious events which 
have thus far marked the progress of the war.— 
Should the Mexican government determine to accept 
the offer and enter upon negotiations, it may and pro- 
bably will propose to you to conclude an armistice 
during their pendency. If such a proposition should 
be made, you will promptly but kindly reject it, giv- 
ing at the same time every assurance that the Presi- 
dent will do all in his power to bring the negotiations 
n satisfactory termination with the least possible 

elay. 

If an armistice were concluded the two parties 
Would not stand on an equal footing. The United 
States, at a heavy expense, now have armies in the 
field and navies on the ocean, in successful progress 
to conquer an honorable peace. Should their oper- 
ations be arrested by an armistice, and the negotia- 
tions for peace should finally fail, we should then 
lose nearly all the advantages of an entire canipaign. 
Besides, this sacrifice, great as it might be, would 
scarcely equal the evils in any form, which a season 
of inactivity could not fail to inflict upon our troops, 
the greatest portion of whom consist of patriotic citi- 
zens who have volunteered to serve their country in 
the confidence that they would be actively employ- 
ed. Whilst, theretore, the President sincerely de- 
sires with the utmost promptitude to restore our 
friendly retations with Mexico upon fair and liberal 
terms, the war must continue to be prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor until a definite treaty of peace shali 
be signed and ratified by Mexico. 

You will not fai!, with all the despatch in your 
power, to transmit ihe answer of the Mexican gur- 
ernment to this deparzment. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, JAMES BUCHANAN, 

To Commodore Davin Conner, commanding the 
maval forces of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Tuesday, Aug ust 4, 1846. 
On motion of Mr. McDuffie, 
O;dered, That the message, with the documents 


commenicated there with relating to affairs with the 
republic of Mexico, be referred to the committce on 


foreign relations. 
Wednesday, August 5, 1846. 


Mr. McDuffie, from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, to whom was referred, on the 4th inst., the mes- 


sage and documents relating to affairs with the repub- 


lie of Mexico, reported the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the course adopted and proposed by 
the President, as indicated in his message of the 4th 
instant, for the speedy termination of the war with 
Mexico, receives the approbation of the senate. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the senate, it is 
expedient to place two millions of dollars at the dis- 
posal of the president, to be used at his discretion, 
in the event of a treaty of peace with Mexico satis- 
factorily adjusting the boundaries of the two coun- 
tries, and that the committee on foreign relations be 
instructed to report to the senate in open session a 
bill for that purpose in conformity to the provisions 
of similar acts passed in 1803 and 1806. 

he senate, by unanimous consent, procceded to 
consider said resolutions; and, after debate, on mo- 
tion by Mr. McDuffie, the second resolution was 
modified to read as follows: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the senate, it is 
expedient to place the sum of money at the disposal 
of the president, to be used at his discretion, in the 
event of a treaty of peace with Mexico satisfactorily 
adjusting the boundaries of the two countries. 

Mr. Hannegan, submitted the following as an 
amendment to the said resolutions: 

“Ty strike out all after the word resolved, in the 
first section, to the end of the second resolution, and 
insert: That the senate heartily unite with the pre- 
sident in his expressed desire for a speedy and ho- 
norable peace with Mexico; but, as at present in- 
formed, there is no further advice to give in the 
premises.” 

On motion of Mr. Crittenden: 

Ordered, That the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee, as modified, be recommitted to the committee 
on foreign relationa. 


Thursday, August 6, 1846. 


Mr. McDuffie, from the committee on foreign re- 
lations, to whom was recommitted, on the 5th inst., 
the resolutions reported on that day, reported the 
following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That the senate entertain a strong de- 
sire that the existing war with Mexico should be 
terminated by a treaty of peace, just and honorable 
to both nations; and that the president be advised to 
adopt all proper measures for the attainment of that 
object. 


2. Resolved further, That the senate deem it advis- 
able that congress should appropriate a sum of mo- 
ney to enuble the president to conclude a treaty of 
peace, limits and boundaries with the republic of 
Mexico, and to be used by him in the event that such 
treaty should call for the expenditure of the money 
so appropriated, or any part thereof. 

The senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolutions, and, on the question to 
agree to the first resolution, it was determined in the 
affirmative; Yeas 43, nays 2. 

On motion by Mr. Breese, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Bright, Calhoun, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John . Clayton, Cor- 
win, Crittenden, Davis, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fair. 
field, Greene, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson 
of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Me Duffie, Man- 

um, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Pnelps, Sevier, 
immons, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, West- 
cott, Woodbridge, and Yulee—43 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Nays.—Messre. Atchison, and Rusk—2. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


On motion by Mr. McDuffie, it was 
* Ordered, That thé secretary of the senate be di- 
rected to retain the bill from the house of represen- 
tatives (H. R. No. 50) mak ing appropriations for 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of government for 
the year ending the 30th June, 1847, and for other 
purposes,“ which passed the senate, with amend. 
ments, on the Sth instant, and not communicate the 
same to the house of representatives until the fur- 
(her order of the senate. oo 

On motion by Mr. Scvier, the vote on the adoption 
of the said order was reconsidered. 

On motion by Mr. Atchison, to amend the second 
resolution by inserting after the word Mexico“ the 
folowing words: And for the purchase of the whole 
or a part of Upper Calilornia,’? 


a was determined in the negative: Yeas 11, nays 


On motion by Mr. Atchison, the yeas and nays be- 


ing desired by one-fifth of the senators present, those - 


who voted in the affirmative are— . 

Yeas.—Messrs. Ailen, Atchison, Benton, Breese 
Bright, Cass, Dix, Pearce, Sevier, Sturgeon, an 
Wondbridge—11. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Navs.— Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Barrow, Berrien, Chalmers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, J. 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Greene, 
Hannegan, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of 
Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Nites, Pielpe, Semple 
Simmons, Speight, Turney, Upham, Westcott, and 
Vulee—35. 

So the proposition was rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Pearce, to amend the the second 
resolution by adding thereto the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of th€ said sum of money 
shall be applied to the purchase of any part of Cali- 
fornia. 

Qn motion by Mr. Semple, to amend this proposed 
amendment by adding thereto the words “until after 
the conclusion of a peace with Mexico.” 

It was determined in the negative. 

On the question to agree to the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Pearce, it was determened in the ne- 
gative, yeas 7, nays 32. 

On motion of Mr. Sevier, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 

Yras.—Messr. Cilley, Tho's Clayton, Miller, Pearce, 
Phelps, Semple, and Upham—7. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

Nays.—Mesers. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, 
Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Bright, Calhoun, 
Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Corwin, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairheld, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, Woodbridge, 
and Vulee—32. 

So the proposition was rejected. 


On motion by Mr. Berrien, to amend the second 
resolution reported by the committee on foreign re- 
lations by striking out all after the word “resolved” 
to the end thereof, and inserting the following: 

“That in the opinion of the senate, it would be 
proper to place at the disposal of the president of 
the United States a sum of money adequate to the 
attainment of peace with Mexico, by negotiating a 
treaty for the restoration of peace, and defining and 
establishing the limits and N between the 
United States and Mexico; and that, to accomplish 
this object, it would be advisable that a proposition 
to this effect should be submitted to the two bouses 
of congress in such mode as the president may deem 
proper.” 

It was determined in the negative by 10 yeas, and 
34 nays. 

On motion by Mr. Rusk, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are— 

Yeas —Mesars. Berrien, Corwin. Crittenden, Man ; 


gum, Miller, Morehead, Semple, Webster, Westcott, 
and Waodbridge— 10 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Nays.—Messrs. Allen, Archer, ESR Atchison, 
Atherton, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Bright, Calhoun, 
Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Cilley, John M. Clayton, 
Davis, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hous- 
ton, Juhnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Lew- 
is, McDuffie, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Upham, and Vulee—31. 

So the proposition was rejected. 


-On motion by Mr. Morehead, to amend the second 

resolution by adding thereto the following: 

Provided, That before the appropriation is made 
the president of the United States shall inform the 
two houses of congress, in confidence, of the object 
or objects to which the money shall be applied.” 

It was determined in the negative: Yeas 18, nays 
26 d 


Qn motion by Mr. Morehead, the yeas and nays be- 
ing desired by oneefifth of the senators present, those 
who voted in the effirmative are— 

Y sas.— Messrs Atchison, Barrow, Berrien, Cilley, 
Thoinas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Greene, 
Hannegan, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Semple, Simmons, Upham, and Woodbridge 
Those who voted in the negative are .— 
Navys.—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, 
Benton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 


mers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Johnson of . 


Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana. Lewis, Me Duffie, 
Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and 
Y ulee—26, 

So the proposition was rejected. 

On the question to agree to the second resolution 
reported this day from the committee on foreign re- 
lations, it was determined in the affirmative; Yeas 
33, nays 19. 
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a motion by Mr. Cass, the yeas and nays being 


desired by one-fifth of the senators present, those 
who voted in the affirmative are — 

Yeas.— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Caneron, 
Cass, Chalmers, Corwin, Critteaden, Dickinson, Dix, 
Evans, Fairfield, Houston, Johnson of Maryland, John 
gon of Louisiana, Lewis, Me Daffies, Mangum, Niles, 
Rusk, Sevier, Speight. Sturgeon, Turney, Webster, 
Westcott, and Yulee—33. 

Those who voted in te negative are— 

Nays — Messrs. Atchison. Barrow, Berrien, Cil- 
Jey, John M. Clayton, Davis, Greene, Hannegan, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Pieles, Semple, Sim.nons, Upham, and Woodbridge 


So the resolutipn was agreed to. 
Ordered, That the secrétary lay the said resolution 
before the President of the United States. 


Friday, August 1. 

Mr. Lewis, submitted the following resolution for 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on finances be in- 
structed forthwith to report a bill appropriating two 
millions of dollars to be placed at the disposal of the 
president, to enable him to conclude a treaty of 
pose, limits, and boundary with the republic of 

lexico, agreeably to a resolution of the senate, 
adopted in executive session on the 6th instant, and 
in concurrence with a recommendation of the presi- 
dent, in his communication on that subject to the 
senate, in executive session, received on the 4th ia- 
stant. 

Mr. Lewis, submitted a communication from the 
secretary of state to the chairman of the committee 
on finance of the senate, on the subject embraced in 
said resolution, which was read. 


Monday, August 10, 1846. 


On motion by Mr. Lewis, 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be remov- 
ed from the message of the President, of the 4th in- 
stant, relating to a negotiation with the republic of 
Mexico, from all documents communicated to the 
senate in relation thereto, and from the proceedings 
of the senate on the subject thereof. 


Le 
THE OREGON TREATY. 


[Public documents in relation to the trealy, continued 

From page 378.] 
List of accompanying papers. 

Mr. Buchanan to Mr. iel de Jule 12, 1845. 

Same to same, Sept. 13. 1845. 

Same to same, Nov. 5, 1845. 

Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan, Deo. 1, 1845. Ex- 
trects. 

Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane, Dec. 13, 1845. 

Same to same, Dec. 29, 1845. 

Same to same, Jan. 29, 1846. 

Mr. McLane to Mr. Buchanan, Feb. 3, 1846. Ex- 
tract. 

Mr. Buchanan to Mr. MaLane, Feb. 26, 1846. Ex- 
tracts. 

Same to same, March 28, 1846. 

Same to same, (with enclosure,) April 28, 1846. 

Same to same, June 6, 1846. 

Same to samo, June 13, 1846, 

Same to same, June 22, 1846. 

Lord Aberdeen to Mr. McLane, May 22, 1846. 


MR. BUCHANAN ro MR. M'LANE- 
Department of State, 
Washington, July 12, 1845. 

Sin: Although the president does not intend to 
transfer the Oregon negotiation from Washington to 
London, yet, as her Britannic majesty’s ministers 
will doubtless afford you frequent opportunities of 
conversing upon the subject, it is proper that you 
should be well informed of the present state of the 
question. For this purpose it is necessary to fur- 
nish you with a brief historical sketch of the propo- 
sitions for its adjustment which have been hereto- 
fore made and rejected by the respective govern- 
ments. 
The first negotiation was that of 1818, which ter- 
minated in the convention of the 20th October of 
that year. It was conducted by Messrs. Gallatin 
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and Rush, as American plenipotentiaries, in obe- 


dience to instructions from Mr. Adams, then secre- 
tary of state under Mr. Monroe’s administration.— 
Our plenipotentiaries inform us that they did not, on 
that occasion, “assert that the United States had a 
perfect right to the country, but insisted that their 
claim was at least good against Great Britain.) 
They, therefore, offered to compromise by adupting 
the parallel of 49 degrees by surrendering to Great 
Britain the free navigation of the rivers (the Colum- 


dia, of course, included) which might be intersected 


by this line. The British plenipotentiaries, (Messrs. 
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Robinson and Goulburn,) in answer, did not make 
any formal proposition for a boundery, but intimated 
that the river itself was the most convenient that 
could be adopted, and that they would not agree to 
any that did not give them the harbor at the mouth 
of the river, in common with the United States. 
But although they did not propose a permanent 
boundary, they did make a most extraordinary pro- 
position to the American plenipotentiaries, which 
was instantly and properly rejected. This was no 
less in effect than that the United States shonld sur- 
render to Great Britain the exclusive sovereignty 
over the whole territory north of 49 degrees; whilst 
that portion of it which lies between the 45th and 
the 49th parallels, embracing the mouth and nearly 
the whole course of the Columbia river, should “be 
free and open to the subjects and citizens of the two 
states respectively, for the purpose of trade and com- 
merce,” reserving the claims of the respective par- 


ties, not to the whole territory, but to this section of 


it merely. 


This negotiation resulted in the adoption of the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October, 


1818, under which the United States so far yielded 
to the claims of Great Britain as to agree that the 


whole territory should “be free and open for the 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of 


the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and 
subjects of the two powers.” 
he second negotiation on this subject, during the 


administration of Mr. Monroe, was conducted, in 
1824, by Mr. Rush as the American plenipotentiary, 
In the mean- 
time the United States had acquired the Spani-h title, 
embracing the whole territory in dispute, under the 


under the instructions of Mr. Adams. 


Florida treaty of the 224 February, 1819; and Mr. 
Monroe had made his celebrated declaration to the 
world, thatthe American continent should no longer 
be subject to colonization. Notwithstanding this 
change in the relative position of the parties, Mr. 


Monroe, anxious to settle the conflicting claims of 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, to the 


territory on the northwest coast of America, and 


knowing that this could only be done by compromise, 


authorized Mr. Rush through the instructions from 


Mr. Adams, dated the 22d July, 1823, “with a view 


to draw a definite line of demarcation, for the fu- 


ture, to stipulate that no settlement shall be made on 


the northwest coast, or on any of the islands thereto 


adjoining, by Russian subject, south of latitude 55; 


by citizens of the United S.ates north of latitude 51 


degrees, or by British subjects either south of 51 or 
I mention (says Mr. Adams) the lati- 
tule of 51 as the bound within which we are willing 
to limit the future settlement of the United States, 
because it is not to be doubted that the Columbia 
river branches as far north as 51.” “As, however, 
the line already runs, in latitude 49 degrees, to the 
Stony mountains, should it be earnestly insisted upon 


north of 55. 


by Great Britain, we will consent to carry it in coa- 
tinuance on the same parallel! to the sea.” 
Mr. Rush, with great ability, attempted to execute 


his instructions. He first proposed 51 degrees, and 


afterwards 49 degrees; but in vain. These proposi 


tions were severally rejected by the British plenipo- 


tentiaries, (Messrs. Huskisson and Stratford Can- 


ning,) who proposed the 49th parallel as a permanent 


boundary between the two countries until it should 


strike the northeasternmost branch of the Columbia 
river, (McGillivray’s,) and thence down the same to 


its junction with the ocean, “the navigation of the 
whole channel being perpetually free to the subjects 
and citizeus of both parties.“ This proposition was 
rejected by Mr. Rush, and here the negotiation end- 
ed.” 

The third negotiation on this subject took place in 
1826-27, during the administration of Mr. Adams, 
and was conducted by Mr. Gallatin as American 
plenipotentiary, under instructions from Mr. Clay, 
then secregary of state. The third article of the 
convention of October, 1818, was about to expire by 


its own limitation; and a most formal and serious ef- 
fort was then made finally to adjust this vexed ques- 


tion; but it utterly failed. This negotiation displays 
great research and ability on both sides. Mr. Galla- 
tin, in behalf of the United States, again offered to 
compromise the question by adopting the 49th paral- 
lel of latitude as the dividing line between the two 
countries west of the Rocky mountains; and to agree 
that the navigation of the Columbia should ‘‘be per- 
petually free to the subjects of Great Britain in com- 
mon with the citizens of the United States,“ provi- 
ded this line should strike the northeasternmost or 
any other branch of that river at a point from which 
it was navigable for boats. ; 

This offer was rejeeted by the British plenipoten- 
tiaries (Messrs. Huskisson and Addington) in very 


strong terms. They repeated the offer which had | p 


been made to Mr. Rush on the part of Great Britsin 
in 1824, with this addition, that they were willing to 
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concede to the United States the possession of Port 


Discovery, on the southern coast of De Fuca’s inlet, 
and annex thereto wall that tract of country com- 
comprised within a line to be drawn from Cape 
Flattery, along the southern shore of De Fuca's in- 
let, to Point Wilson, at the northwestern extremity 
of Admiralty inlet; from thence along the western 
shore of that inlet, across the entrance of Hood's 
inlet, to the point of land forming the northeastern 
extremity of the said inlet; from thence, along the 
eastern shore of that inlet, to the southern extremi- 
ty of the same; from thence direct to the southern 
point of Gray’s harbor; from thence, along the 
shore of the Pacific to Cape Flattery, as before men- 
tioned.” 

This proposition was rejected by Mr. Gallatin, 
and the negotiation terminated in the convention of 
August 6th, 1827, which continued the third article 
of the convention of October, 1818, until it should 
be abrogated by the one party or the other, by giving 
a notice of twelve months to that effect. This con- 
vention has ever since remained in force; and ever 
since, under its provisions, the subjects of Great 
Britain have enjoyed the same rights over the whole 
territory as the citizens of the United States. This 
joint occupation has continued for more than a quar- 
ter of a century; and it is not to be supposed that the 
British government will now consent by negotiation 
to yield to us the whole territory up to 54° 40 after 
our government had thrice offered to divide it by the 
parallel of 49 degrees, and they had thrice refused 
this offer, even when accompanied by a grant of the 
free navigation of the Columbia. 

The next notice of this question will be found un- 
der the administration of General Jackson. It is 
contained in the instructions of Mr. Livingston to 
Mr. Van Buren, dated on the Ist August, 1831; with 
a copy of which, so far as they relate to this subject, 
you shall be furnished. From this, you will perceive 
that General Jackson’s administration, so far from 
objecting to the occupation of the whole territory by 
the British in common with ourselves, were entirely 
satisfied to suffer this state of thifigs to continue.— 
These instructions do not proceed upon the principle 
of claiming the whole territory for the United States, 
although they express a strong opinion in favor of 
our right. After stating that the term of joint occu- 
pation was indefinitely continued for the purpose, in 
the language of the treaty, of giving time to mature 
measures which shall have for their object a more 
definite settlement of the claims of each party to the 
said territory,” they go on to remark that “this sube 
ject then is open for discussion, and until the rights 
of the parties can be settled by negotiation, ours can 
suffer nothing by delay.” 

These instructions evidently look (o a settlement 
of the rights of the respective parties by negotiation, 
and not to an absolute exclusion of Great Britain 
from the whole territory. 

From the Ist of August, 1831, the date of Mr. 
Livingston’s instructions to Mr. Van Buren, until 
the 9th of October, 1843, no further notice of the 
Oregon question was taken in any instructions from 
this department. On that day Mr. Upshur, then the 
secretary of state under Mr. Tyler's administration, 
addressed instructions to Mr. Everett on the sub- 
ject. Following in the course of compromise point- 
ed out by his predecessors, Mr. Upshur says, The 
offer of the 49th parallel of latitude, although it has 
once been rejected, may be again tendered, together 
with the right of navigating the Columbia upon 
equitable terms. Beyond this the president is not 
now prepared to go. Nevertheless you may pro- 
pose or receive, subject to the approval of this gov- 
ernment, any other terms of compromise which in 
the progress of your discussions inay appear to pro- 
mise a satisfactory adjustment of this iinportant ques- 
tion.” 

Next came the existing negotiation which the 
president found pending on his accession to office. 

This negotiation, like all which had preceded it, 
was based upon the principle of compromising the 
claims of the parties, and not of demanding the 
whole territory for the United States. The first pro- 
col signed by Messrs. Calhoun and Packenham, on 
the 23d August last, states that it was instituted ‘to 
treat of the respective claims of the two countries 
to the Oregon territory, with the view to establish 
a permanent boundary between the two countries 
westward of the Rocky mountains to the Pacific 
ocean.“ as 

Fhe president at a very early period of his admin- 
istration was called upon to decide whether he would 
break off.or continue this negotiation. Placed in 
such a responsible position, he first inquired whether 
the national honor required that he shoutd abruptly 
terminate it by demanding the whole territory in dis- 
ute. War before dishonor is a maxim deeply en- 
graven upon the hearts of the American people; and 
this maxim ever shall regulate his conduct towards 
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foreign nations. But it was impossible for him to 
conceive that there could be dishonor in pursuing the 
course which had been adopted by Mr. Monroe, his 
patriot revolutionary predecessor, more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and had been either expressly 
sanctioned or acquiesced in by all succeeding admin- 
i trations. 

His next inquiry was, would a compromise of the 
claims of the parties, by adopting the parallel of 49 
degrees, materially injure the interest of the United 
States? The entrance of the straits of Fuca, Ad- 
miralty inlet, and Puget’s sound, with their fine har- 
bors and rich surrounding soil, are all south of this 
parallel. We know but little of the country north 
of it, but, from all the information we have obtain- 
ed, it is, with the exception of a few spots, wholly 
unfit for agriculture, and incapable of sustaining any 
considerable population. Its chief, indeed almost its 
only value consists in the furs which may yet be col- 
lected upon it; and even in this particular it is not of 
much importance. 

Arbitration being out of the question, the alterna- 
tives which remained were either to compromise the 
clams of the parties upon terms similar to those 
which had often been proposed by the government 
of the United States and rejected by that of Great 
Britaip, or to demand the exclusive sovereigoty over 
the w iole territory in dispute; and thus to render 
war almost inevitable. In the present enlightened 
and christian age war ought to be the very last al- 
ternative of nations, and should never be resorted to 
unless for a cause which renders it imperatively ne- 
cessary. To rush into hostilities, if this can be ho- 
norably avoided, would subject the United States to 
the condemnation of all christendom. The presi- 
dent doubts whether the judgment of the civilized 
world would be in our favor in a war waged for a 
comparatively worthless territory north of 49 degrees, 
which his predecessors had over and over again of- 
fered to surrender to Great Britain provided she 
would yield her pretensions to the country south of 
that latitude. Besides, a war for such acause, whilst 
it would doubtless be sustained by the patriotism, 
might not meet the approbation, of a large portion of 
our own fellow-citizens. 

On the otber hand, suppose the American propo- 
sition of the 49th degree of latitude should be again 
made by the United States and again rejected by 
Great Britain, and war then be the consequence, we 
might appeal to all mankind for the justice and mod- 
eration of our demand. The voice of an impartial 
world would pronounce our cause to be righteous, 
and our own citizens would be enthusiastically 
united in sustaining such a war. Should the nego- 
tiation end ip disappointment, the president, having 
done all that can be required of him for the preser- 
vation of peace, will afterwards fcel himself perfect- 
ly free to insist upon our rights in their full extent, 
up to the Russian line. 

Influenced by these impoftant considerations, you 
will perceive from my note to Mr. Pakenham a copy 
of which I now enclose you, that the president has 
once more proposed to the government of Great 
Britain that the territory west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, which has been undef existing treaties ‘‘free 
and open” to the occupation of both nations ever 
since 1818, shall now be divided between them by 
the 49th parallel of north latitude, offering at the 
same time to make free to Great Britain any port or 
ports on Vancourer’s island, south of this parallel, 
which the British government may desire. 

You will observe that the proposition is silent in 
regard to the navigation of the Columbia river—a 

rivilege which has heretofore been repeatedly of- 
fe red to Great Britain in former attempts to settle 
this question. Such a privilege the president cannot 
concede, although he is well aware of the serious, if 
not insuperable obstacles which this may present to 
the success of the negotiation. The tenacity with 
which Great Britain will adhere to the free naviga- 
tion of the Columbia, which she now enjoys, is mani- 
fest from the note of Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun, 
of the 12th September last, with à copy of which 
you have been furnished. 


If the free navigation of the Columbia were grant 
ed to Great Britain, this would be a perpetual source 
of strife and cause of collision between the citizens 
and subjects of the two nations in those remote re- 

ions. It would be almost impossible, by any vigi- 
ance which could be exerted, to execute the revenue 
Jaws of the respective countries, and prevent smug- 
gling on either side of the river. Besides, there are 
several portages around the falls and rapids of this 
river and its branches, the use of which is necessary 
to the enjoyment of its free navigation. This would 
introduce the subjects of Great Britain with their 
merchandize into tbe heart of the country, and thus 
greatly increase the evil beyond what it would be if 
they were confined to the channel of the river.— 
The president is desirous to adjust the question in 


such a manner as to leave no source behind Irce behind from | withdra 
which might proceed new difficulties and new dan- 
gers again to involve the peace of the two coun- 
tries. With his present impressions, he can never 
yie!d to Great Britain the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia. 

It is to be hoped that Great Britain may view this 
subject in the same light, especially as within the 
last few years rivers have been expl red and resort- 
ed to north of the parallel of 49 degrees, on which 
her trade may be conducted between the interior and 
the ocean, without the use of the Columbia. 

Whilst denying this privilege, which has been 
hitherto so often offered, it may be asked, what rea- 
son have we to hope that Great Britain may now ac- 
cede to the naked parallel of 49 degrees? There 
would be little or none, unless our proposition had 
contained such a concession in some other particular 
as to enable her to retreat with honor from her 
former demands. This will be found in our offer to 
make free to Great Britain any port or ports on Van- 
couver's island, south of 49 degrees, which the Brit- 
ish government may desire. It is true, this is but a 
trifling concession, considering the small portion of 
the cap of Vancouver’s island which lies south of 
that parallel; and, although no equivalent, it is yet 
something which may be a refuge for British pride, 
whilst surrendering the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia. Besides, as they have in their last proposi- 
tion so far gone beyond that of 1827 as to offer to 
make free to the United States any port or ports 
which they might desire, either on the main land or 
Vancouver's island south of latitude 49 degrees, our 
offer to them of free ports on the suuthern cap of 
that island may be deemed a reciprocal concession. 

Had this been a new question, you are fully aware 
that the president never would have presented such 
a proposition; but it must not be forgotten that the 
American government never dies although the agents 
who administer it are perpetually changing. Its 
course of policy towards foreign nations should not 
change with every changing administration, but ought 
to be uniform and consistcut, unless for reasons of 
imperative necessity. 

From what has been said, you will perceive how 
wholly impossible it is for the president to accept 
any terms of compromise which would bring the 
British south of the parallel of 49 degrees; and this 
you may intimate to the British ministers in conver- 
sation, should you deem it wise under all the circum- 
stances. The only exception to this rule which 
could possibly be made might be the concession, for 
an adequate equivalent, of the small cap of Van- 
couver’s island south of this latitude, which would 
be of no importance to the United States, whilst it a8 
of considerable value to Great Britain. 

You will enforce our proposition upon the British 
ministry with all the enlightened ability of which 

you are so eminently the master. Should it be re- 
Nele, the president will be relieved from the em- 
i in which he has been involved by the 
acts, offers, and declarations of his predecessors.— 
Afterwards, if the difficulty can only be resolved by 
the sword, we may then appeal with confidence to 
the world for the equity and justice of ous cause, 
and may anticipate the smiles of Heaven upon the 
right. Iam, &c., JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Lovis McLane, Esq., Sey &c., &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M’LANE. 
Department of State, 
Washington, Sept. 13, 1845. 

Sin: ] have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatches of the 16th and 18th ultimo, the 
former of which was piaced in my hands by the 
Hon. Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, and to transmit 
to you, herewith, a copy of my last note to the Right 
Hon. Richard Pakenham, ber Britannic Majesty's 
minister at Washington, relative to the Oregon ques- 
tion. Iam, &c., JAMES BUCHANA 

Hon. Louis McLane, Ss: » &c., &e. 


(No. 9.) 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M°LANE. 
Depariment of State, 
Washington, Nov. 5, 1845 

Sir: Your despatches to No. 16, inclusive, have 
been duly received. 

Since the receipt, on the 2st ultimo, of your No. 
9, l have held several conversations with Mr. Paken- 
ham. His purpose, doubtless, was to ascertain 
whether the president would not take back his with- 
drawal of onr proposition of compromise, and suffer 
it to stand as the basis of further negotiation; and, if 
this could not be done, to obtain some assurance in 
advance as to the manner in which a new proposi- 
tion from the British government would be received. 
He did not accomplish either object. In these con- 
versations, I gave him distinctly to understand that 
the president could not consent to recall what had 
been already done, nor to modify, in any degree, the 
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withdrawal of our offer. A At the same time Bob - 
served, in answer to a question propounded by him, 
that if the British government should think proper 
to make any new proposition to the government of 
the United States for the settlement of the Oregon 
question, it would be respectfully considered by 
the president, without, however, feeling himself 
committed in any degree by the offer which bad been 
already made and rejected, and aflerwards with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Pakenham urged that he had not rejected our 
proposition, but had merely refused to accept it, snd 
endeavored by argument to impress upon my mind 
the distinction—not very obvious—between the re- 
ſusal to accept a proposition and iu rejection. To 
this I replied by referring him to the subsequent part 
of his note, in which he expressed his trust that I 
would be prepared to offer some further proposat for 
the settlement of the Oregon questien more consist- 
ent with fairness and equity, and with the reasonable 
expectation of the British goveroment.” ‘T'bis lan- 
guage, I observed, necessarily implied not only an 
emphatic rejection of our offer, but a condemnation 
of its character. 

In consequence of my communications with Mr. 
Pakenham, the president, after holding two cabinet 
councils on the present state of the Oregon negotia- 
tion, has finally determined that he will not renew his 
former offer, nor submit any other proposition; and 
it must remain for the British government to decide 
what other or further steps, if any, they may thiok 
proper to take in the negotiation. You will not be 
susprised at the result, as you are well aware that 
nothing but deference for the repeated action of his 
predecessors, and for the principle of compromise 
on which the negotiation had been commenced, as 
well as a sincere desire to cultivate the most friend- 
ly relations between the two countries, could have 
induced him so far to depart from his well known 
Opinions as to have directed the proposition to be 
made which has been rejected and withdrawn. 

Mr. Pakenham's note of the 30th of July, rejecte 
ing our proposition, became immediately after its re- 
ceipt, the subject of grave deliberation by the presi» 
dent. Upon a full consideration of the whole ques- 
tion, and after wailing a month for further develop · 
ments, he errived at the conclusion that it was a 
duty which he owed his country to withdraw the 
proposition which he had submitted. This was ac- 
cordingly done by my note to Mr. Pakenham of the 
30th of August last. The president thus took his 
ground, from which he will notdepart. If the Brit- 
ish government have any new proposition to subinit, 
it must proceed from them voluntarily, and without 
any previous invitation or assurance op our part; and 
then such a proposition wil be respecifully cansider- 
ed by the government of the United States. 

This is the posture on which the negotiation now 
stands; and, unless in the meantime it should be 
changed by some action on the part of the British 
government, the president intends to lay the whole 
subject before congress for their consideration. 

I am, &c. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Louis McLane, Esq., &c., &c., &c. 


MR. M’LANE TO MR. 
fExtracts.] 
[No. 24.] London, December 1, 1845. 

Although it is well understood here that, in the 
present posture of the Oregon question, my connex- 
ion with it must be in a great degree informal, the 
Earl of Aberdeen occasionally makes it a subject of 
conversation. 

At his request 1 have recently had an interview 
with him, when he i in my hand, to read, two 
despatches from Mr. Pakenham: one in explanation 
of his rejection, without reference to his government, 
of the president's proposition; the other containing a 
statement of his subsequent attempts to induce you 
to allow the president’s proposition to stand as the 
basis of further negotiation, or to have some assurance 
of the answer which a new proposition from the 
British gorerament wouid RECEIVE: 

* 


BUCHANAN. 


s s 


In his first letter, Mr. Pakenham. among other 
things, thought his treatment of the president's pro- 
position justifiable on the ground of his instructions, 
which, in his opinion, forbid the expectation that 
such a proposition could, under any circumstances, 


receive the approbation of his government. He also 
» a v a * a 2 
* . N expressed 


his belief that a reference of the 1 to his 
government, merely, as he supposed, to be rejected, 
would not have avoided the embarrassment in which 
the subject has been by that step involved. : 
In answer to these views, 1 had only to point out 
the clear insufficiency of Mr. Pakenham's explana- 
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tions; and to defend and justify the withdrawal of the 
president’s proposition upon the obvious grounds on 
which, in your communications, you had placed it; 
to point out with entire explicitness the attitude the 

resident had determined to maintain, and the course 
t was his intention to pursue, in conformity with the 
statement in your despatch No. 13, dated the 5th 
November last. 

The principal object of Lord Aberdeen in seeking 
the interview appeared to me to be, to point out the 
embarrassment in which he thought the president's 
withdrawal of his proposition had placed this go- 
vernment. It was quite evident, indeed he expressly 
said, that he was not prepared to accept the presi- 
dent’s proposition, but desired only to make it the 
basis of further negotiation and modified propositions 
from his government, which he would have done, 
notwithstanding the rejection of it by Mr. Pakenham, 
if it had not been withdrawn by direction of the pre- 
ajdent. He complained of the withdrawal of the pro- 
position as unusual, if not unprecedented in diplo- 
macy, and seemed to consider it impossible in the 
present posture of the affair to submit any proposi- 
tion for a partition of the territory io dispute, unless 
he could have some assurance of the treatment which 
any prop-sition he might submit for that purpose 
would receive. 

Under these circumstances he could only regard 
the negotiations as having been terminated by the 
president; and the door to further attempts at com- 
promise being thus closed, this government had no 
alternative, in its desire to preserve the peaceful re- 
lations of the two countries, [other] than to propose 
arbitration, and abide the consequences. Indeed, | 
understood him to say, very distinctly, that this 
course would be pursued. It may be considered 
certain, therefore, that if he have not been already, 
Mr. Pakenham will, by the present steamer, be in- 
structed to propose an arbitration; and that, accord- 
ing to the answer that proposition may receive, the 
ultimate course upon the part of this government 
will be defined. 


I think it not improbable that, if the offer be de- 
choed upon the ground upon which it is understood 
it was refused by Mr. Calhoun, to wit: that a more 
satisfactory adjustment might be obtained through 
the medium of negotiation, this government would 
theu submit a new proposition, snd so resume the 
negotiation; but that, if it be refused on such terms 
as to warrant them in assuming that our government 
bas determined to insist upon the extreme claim, 
and to decline both negotion and arbitration, this 

vernment will treat the offer to arbitrate as its ul- 

matum, and abide the result. Of course, these 

inions are founded upon the observations of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, in the conversation to which 1 
have already alluded. 

Althongh I am quite sure that the Earl of Aber- 
deen has no idea al present of accepting the com- 
promise contained in the president’s proposition, it 
would not surprise me if an arrangement upon that 
basis should prove acceptable to large and important 


classes in this country, indeed complained of princi- 


lly by the Hudson Bay Company, and those in its 
nterest. That the ministry should find it difficult 
and hazardous to prefer war to such a settlement 
may well be imagined; although you may assume 
it to be certain that when war becomes inevitable, it 
will receive the undivided support of the British 
people. 

I believe the government and people here are 

uite prepared for the reassertion in the message ot 
the president’s opinions expressed in his inaugural 
address; and, perhaps, for a recommendation by him 
to terminate the joint occupation in the manner pro- 
vined by the existing treaty. And I also think that 
unless the recommendations in the message should 
be such as to discourage ſurtner negotiation, and to 
manifest a determination to insist upon our whole 
right, they would not lead to any immediate mea- 
sures upon the part of this government, or materi- 
ally add to the embarrassments in which the rela- 
tions between the two countries appear to be at pre- 
sent involved. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR M’LANE. 
Depariment of State, 
Washington, December 13, 1845. 
Sin: You will receive by the Cambria, a copy of the 
resident's message and the documents accompany- 
ing it, in relation to Texas and Oregon. These are 
all which have yet been printed. 

You will observe that whilst the president has re- 
commended that the necessary notice shall be given 
to abrogate the convention, be has carefully avoided 
to recommend any legislative measure which could, 
in the meantime, conflict with its provisions; and it is 
not apprehended that congress will adopt any such 
measure, 


(No. 20.] 


The message has been well received throughout 
the country, and its doctrines generally will, I think, 
, meet the approbation of congress. 

The president sincerely desires to preserve our 
friendly relations with Great Britain. His policy 
with that and all other nations is peace, so long as 
this can be maintained consistently with the national 
rights and honor. The Oregon question is now ap- 
eens a crisis. It is hardly probable that the 

ritish government will suffer it to remain upon its 
present basis; and it is clear that if there should be 
any pew movement towards its adjustment, this 
must originale with Great Britain. Should that go- 
vernment take any further step with a view to set- 
Ue the controversy, the president would judge of 
the character of the proposition when made; and if 
in his opinion, it should be such as to justify this, he 
would feel inclined to submit it to the senate for their 
previous advice, before taking any other action upon 
it. As the determination on any such proposition 
might involve the issue of peace or war between the 
two.countries, he would feel it to be his duty to con- 
sult his constitutional advisers, before a final deci- 
sion. I deem it necessary to give you this informa- 
tion, not that you may make any such suggestion to 
the British government, but to enable you to regu- 
late wisely your conversation and conduct in the 
critical position in which you are now placed. What 
the result might be in the senate, I cannot anticipate. 

The president has received infurmation, from a 
variely of sources which he cannot disregard, that 
Great Britian is now making extensive warlike pre- 

arations. As her relations with all the powers of 

urope seem at present to be of a peaceful charac- 
ter, the prevailingand natural inference here is, that 
these preparations look toa rupture with the United 
States on the Oregon question. It is of vast import- 
ance thal this government should, as early as possi- 
ble, ascertain their (rue character. You are, there- 
fore, instructed to embrace the first opportunity of 
bringing this subject to the notice of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in a such a manner as you may deem most 
expedient. It is true, that on more than one occa- 
sion Mr. Pakenbam has informed me in conversa- 
tionthat these warlike preparations bad been com- 
menced some time before the existing difficulties 
between the two countries had assumed their present 
serious aspect, aad had no connection whatever with 
the Oregon question; but yet it would be satisfactory 
to receive such an assurance in a more authoritative 
and authentic form. The president is also anxious to 
learn your own opinion upon this subject with the 
least practical delay. I am, &c., 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Lovis McLane, Esq., &c., &c.,&c. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M'LANS. 
Department of State, 
Washington, December 29, 1845. 

Sia: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatches to No. 24, inclusive. 

The senate having unanimously, as I am informed 
confirmed your appointment as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America at the court of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, I now transmit to you 
your commission in that character. 

You were correct in supposing that the British 
government would again offer to refer the Oregon 
question to some friendly power. On Saturday last 
Mr. Pakenham delivered me a communicatiun mak- 
ing an offer to refer this question, of which I trans- 
mit youacopy. You will not fail to observe that 
he does rot propose a reference of the title to the 
whole question, [territory,] but merely the subject 
of “an equitable division” of it between the parties. 
Ii is strange that such a proposition should have 
| been submitted by the British government in the face 
‘of the president’s claim to the whole territory, after 
it had been so recently enforced in the most solemn 
mamer by my letter of the 30th of August last, 
withdrawing our prope for a compromise by 
the 49th parallel of Jatitude. To accept the propo- 
sition under such circumstances, would be for the 
president to adinit that he had committed an error 
in asserting the American title to the whole terri- 
tory, and to acknowledge, in the very submission of 
the question to the arbitrator, that Great Britain had 
a right to a portion of it, and that his functions 
should be confined to an “equitable division” of it 
between the parties. In this respect, the present 
proposition is unlike the former offer of the British 
goveroment, which was a general proposition to ar- 
bitrate. If no otber reason existed for declining the 
proposition, this would be deemed sufficient by the 
president. You may therefure consider it certain 
that at will be rejected. 1 presume that the British 
government could not have anticipated a different 
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less undeceive them, if they had any expectation 
that his offer would be accepted. lam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLane, Esq , &., &c., &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M LANE. 
Department of State, 
Washington, January 29, 1846. 

Sin: Your despatches to No. 31, inclusive, have 
been duly received at this department. Having al- 
ready communicated to you a copy of Mr. Paken- 
ham's note of the 27th December last, proposing to 
arbitrate the Oregon question, I now enclose, here- 
with, a transcript of my reply to that note, dated on 
the 3d instant. l 

On the 17th instant, Mr. Pakenham called at the 
department, and delivered me a note, of which 1 
transmil you a copy, renewing his propose to ar- 
bitrate, but changing the terms. his note has not 
yet been answered. This delay has been occasion- 
ed, nut by any doubt as to the propriety of reject- 
ing the proposition, but from a desire, before prepar- 
ing my answer, to ascertain the impression which 
had been made on the British ministry and people b 
the president’s message and the accompanying co 
respondence. I hed anticipated a visit from Mr. 
Pakenham soon after the arrival of the Hibernia; 
but he has not since called at the department. 

Mr. Pakenham’s last proposition to arbitrate, is 
liable to the same objection which was prominently 
presented in my answer to the first. It is true that 

e now proposes to refer to arbitration “the ques- 
tion of title in either of the two powers to the whole 
territory;” but yet, annexed to this offer, there is a 
condition “that if neither should be found, in the 
opinion of the arbitrator, to possess a complete title 
to the whole territory,” then he shall divide it be- 
tween them “according to a just appreciation of the 
respective claims of each.” If the government of 
the United States should consent to an arbitration 
upon such terms, this would be construed into an 
intimation, if not a direct invitation, to the arbitra- 
tor to divide the territory between the parties.— 
Were it possible for this government, under any cir- 
cumstances, to refer the question to arbitration, the 
title, and the title alone, detached from every other 
consideration, ought to be the only question submit- 
ted. If not confined to this single point, we should 
have another compromising award like that of the 
King of the Netherlands. 

But arbitration in any form is out of the question. 

The title of the- United States to the vast territory 
on the northwest coast of America, with all its com- 
mercial advantages, can never be placed in jeopardy 
by referring it to the decisio® of any individuals, 
whother sovereigns, citizens, or subjects. To Great 
Britain it would be a distant possession, of compa- 
ratively small value, and which, from the nature of 
things, she cannot very long enjoy; but to the United 
States it is invaluable. Whilst arbitration is, there- 
fore, out of the question, it is probable that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, and from an 
anxious desire to preserve peace, the senate, if the 
question were submitted to them, might advise the 
president not to insist upon the full extent of our 
rights; but we could never place it in the power of 
any arbitrator to deprive us of a foot of the soil on 
the continent south of the 49th parallel of latitude, 
and of the valuable harbors of Puget's sound. Such 
is the fixed determination of the president. 

Again: even if this were not the case, and a trea» 
ty should be submitted to the senate for arbitration, 
it could not, by any possibility, obtain the necessary 
majority in thal body. 

pon the whole, the pursuit of arbitration by the 

British government can produce no other effect than 
to involve the question in new difficulties, and, per- 
hans, by the delay, render an amicable adjustment 
of it impossible. The fact is not to be disguised 
that the feeling of the country is becoming daily 
more unanimous and intense in favor of asserting 
our right to the whole territory; snd the debates in 
congress, and their delay to act in accordance with 
the recommendations of the president, only serve to 
increase the popular excitement. Resolutions of 
state conventions and state legislatures are now in 
succession being adopted, in favor of adhering to the 
line of 540 40‘. If the British government intend 
to make a proposition to this government, they have 
not an hour to lose, if they desire a peaceful termi- 
nation of the controversy. 

- Notwithstanding all you may have seen in the pub- 
lic papers, the notice, unless, I am grcatly mistaken, 
will pass congress in some form or other, by large 
majorities of both houses, as well as the other meas 
sures recommended by the president. 

The president will never abandon the position he. 
has taken in his message. Clearly convinced of the 
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result; abd from my conversation upon the subject) right of the United States to the whole territory in 
with Mc, Pakenham on Saturday last, be will dnubt- | dispute, and relieved, by the refusal of the British 
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government to accept this offer of compromise, from | ed in my reply, that the president does not believe 
the embarrassment in which the acts of his predeces- | the territorial rights of this nation to be a proper 
sors had placed him, he would not now authorize the | subject for arbitration,” there ere other powerful 
conclusion of a treaty on that basis. But the senate, | reasons against such a course, which might have 
his constitutional advisers, are now in session. The been stated had it been deemed proper, in u commu- 
question of peace or war may be involved in the nication to the British minister. These you can use 
issue. They area branch of the war-making as well as occasion may require. 

as of the treaty-making power. Indeference to the In the first place, without pretending to know the 
senate, under these circumstances, he would, in the | opinions of individual senators, I hazard but little in 
first instance, feel it to be his duty to submit such a asserting thal no treaty for arbitration could obtain 
proposition for their previous advice. It is manifest, | the constitutional majority of the senate necessary 
therefore, that the British government should at once; to its ratification. Several of the senators who 
pretent their ullimatum. If Mr. Pakenham should 
offer less, in the hope that, having thus recommenc- 
ed the negotiation, he might, in its progress, induce 
me to say what the president would consent to ac- 
cept, he must be disappointed. The president will 
accept nothing less than the whole territory, unless 
the senate should otherwise determine. The only 
question which he will decide is, whether the new 
proposition, should any such be made, be of a cha- 
racter to justify its submission to the senate for their 
previous advice. 

Under all the circumstances by which you may 
be surrounded, it is left to your sound discretion 
whether any such communication or intimation shall 
be made to Lord Aberdeen. [am, &c., 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Lovis McLang, Esq., &c., &c., &c. 


by arbitration the possession of the harbors on Ad- 


ficult. 


MR. M’LANE TO MR. BUCHANAN.— Extract. 
[No. 34.] London, February 3, 1846. 
Sin: e 2 g s t a 


the opinion that it would be in my power, without 
any improper commitment of the president, to lead 
to a renewal of the negotiation by this government, 
and to the submission, unless another mode would 
be more desirable, through its minister at Washing- 
ton, of a proposition adopting that directed by the 

resident on the 12th of July last, with some modi- 

cations not inconsistent, according to the sense I en- 
tertain of it, with our national honor. Of this I 
should feel quite certain, if I could officially know 
that the proposition would probably be accepted at 
Washington; and I should attempt it informally, and 
upon my individual responsibility with scarcely less 
confidence of success, if, while acting in that way, 
I could encourage a like result. 

It is due, however, to my own position, and to 
those with whom I am brought into intercourse upon 
this subject, to state that the opinions I have thus 
expressed are not founded upon any direct commu- 
nication from those in official station; but are rather 
the result of a series of facts and inferences, entit- 
led, however, in my judgment at least, to not leas 
weight. 

After these observations, I owe it more particular- 
ly to myself to state that, believing, from the history 
of our previous negotiation#as to tbe Oregon ques- 
tion, that it may now be settled upon the basis of 
compromise, and with reference to interests which 
have grown up during the joint occupation of the 
territory, without a violation of any duty which a 
public man owes to the rights and honor of his coun. 
try, I would not be unwilling, taking the president's 
proposition of the 12th July as a basis, to urge a 
final adjustment of the question according to that 
proposition, but conceding to the Hudeon's Bay Com- 
pany a continuance of the privileges of joint occu- 

ation, including the navigation of the Columbia, 

or a period of seven or ten years longer; and l hope 
I may be allowed to add, that I would be willing to 
assume the responsibility of assenting to an adjust- 
ment by extending the boundary to the Pacific by 
the 49th parallel and the straits of Fuca, with free 
ports to both nations; or by extending the free navi- 
gation of the Columbia river for a louger period, 
provided similar advantages upon the St. Lawrence 
could thereby be secured to the United States. 

I believe that upon one of these grounds, perhaps 
upon either, an adjustment may be concluded; and | 
have a strong conviction that the mode first indicat- 
ed is entirely practicable. 

I amy however, constrained at the same time to 
state, from all tbat has come to my knowledge here, 
that I have no reason to believe that more ſavorable 
terms than those I have above adverted to, would, 
under any circumstances, be consented to by this 
government. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M LANE. Extracts. 
[No. 23.} Department of State, 
` Washington, February 26, 1846. 

Sin: Your despatches to No. 34, inclusive, have 
been received, and laid before the president. 

I transmit herewith a copy of my answer, under 
date of the 4th inst., to Mr. Pakenham’s last propo- 
Bition to submit the Oregon question to arbitration, 

independently of the reason prominently present. 


dangerous. 


duals. 


before they were presented. 


extreme demand.” 


Great Britain in desiring that the present controver- 
sy may be amicably adjusted. Of this he has given 
the strongest proof before the whole world. He 
be lie ves that as there are no two nations on the earth 
more closely bound toge.her by ties of commerce, 
so there are non who ought to be more able or wil- 
ling to do each other justice, without the interposi- 
tion of any arbitrator.” 
s s v s e s 

[This omission relates exclusively to a portion of 

a previous despatch of Mr. McLane relative to a 


might assent to a compromise upon the parallel of 
forty-nine degrees, would not be willing to jeopard 


miralty inlet and Puget’s sound, south of that paral- 
lel. Indeed, for commercial purposes, the United 
States might almost as well abandon the whole ter- 
ritory as consent to deprive themselves of these har- 
bors; because, south of them, within its limits, no 
good harbor exists. The rejection of such a treaty 
by the senate would involve the question iu far great- 
er embarrassments than exist at present, and 
would render its amicable adjustment still more dif- 


2. But even if such a treaty were now ratified by 
both powers, the process towards a final termination 
of the controversy would be exceedingly slow. Ex- 
perience has taught us this truth. The necessary 
delay in selecting the arbitrators, in organizing the 
board, in submitting the proofs and arguments of the 
parties, would probably postpone the final award for 
several years. Meanwhile the tide of emigration 
from the United States to Oregon would be con- 
stantly swelling; and the danger oſ collisions be- 
tween British subjects and American citizens in that 
territory would be constantly increasing. In my 
opinion, in order to secure a peaceful, there must be 
a prompt settlement of this controversy. There 
never was a question in which delay will prove more 


3. I shall merely advert to the difficulty of select- 
ing suitable arbitrators. There would be objections 
toany of the sovereigns of Europe on account of 
their intimate connexion with Great Britain, and 
objections equally strong against committing such 
vast territorial rights to the arbitration of indivi- 


Jt was for these and other considerations which 
might be stated, that, in the spirit of frankness and 
friendship, the intention of the president to decline 
the proposition of arbitration, should it be offered, 
was early made known to the British government in 
unofficial conversations between Lord Aberdeen and 
yourself at Loadon, and Mr. Pakenham and myself 
in this city. The government must, therefore, have 
anticipated the result of its propositions to arbitrate, 


It appears that in your interview with the Earl of 
Aberdeen, on the 29th ultimo, his lordship comphin- 
ed of the terms and manner in which J had declin- 
ed to accept Mr. Pakenham's first proposition to ar- 
bitrate; and “apprehended that, from the nature of 
the answer, and the character of the recent debate 
in the house of representatives, it would be difficult 
to prevent the conclusion that the president had de- 
termined to discourage any new proposition un the 
basis of compromise, and to concede nothing of the 


The view of this subject presented by you to his 
lordship is the correct one. My answer was not in- 
lended either to encourage or to discourage a renew- 
al of the negotiation. The president has at all times 
been prepared to receive and 1o treat with the ut- 
most respect any proposal for a compromise which 
might emanate from the British government. Whilst 
he has not deemed it proper to invite such a propo- 
sal, he has ever manifested an anxious desire to pre- 
serve amicable relations with Great Britain. To 
accomplish this purpose he would sacrifice every 
consideration except the pational rights and the na- 
tional honor. Lord Aberdeen has drawn an infe- 
rence from my language of which it is not, in my 
opinion, fairly susceptible. Of this he wall be fully 
sensible upon perusing the concluding paragraph of 
my answer tothe second proposal of Mr. Paken- 
ham for arbitration. It is there declared that “the 
president cordially concurs with the government of 
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subject of the warlike preparations by Great Britain- 
Mr. McLane, in a subsequent despatch, states that 


the secretary of state had misunderstood his mean. 
ing, and therefore the paragraph, written under this 
alleged mistake, is not communicated, in justice both 
to Lord Aberdeen and and Mr. McLane.) 

You strongly express the opinion, notwithstanding 
the existing difficulties, “that it would be in my 
[your] power, without any improper commitment of 
the president, to lead toa renewal of the negotia- 
tion by this [the Bsitish] government, and to the sub- 
mission, unless another mode would be more desira- 
ble, through its minister at Washington, of a propo- 
sition adopting that directed by the president on the 
12th July last, with some modifications not incon- 
sistent, according to the sense J [you] entertain of 
it, with our national honor. Of this 1 (you] should 
feel quite certain, if I [you] could officially know 
that the proposition would probably be acceptable 
at Washington.” 

The concluding paragraph of my despatch to you 
of the 29th ultimo, (No. 22,) which you will have 
received shortly after making this suggestion, is per- 
haps sufficient to indicate the course which the pre- 
sident would pursue, in case soch an offer should 
be made through the British minister at Washing- 
ton. 


The president, since the date of his message has 
seen no cause to change his opinion either in regard 
to our title to Oregon, or to the manner in which it 
ought to be asserted. But the federal constitution 
has made the senate, to a certain extent, a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the treaty making power. Without 
their advice and consent, no treaty can be concluded. 
This power could not be entrusted to wiser or better 
hands. Besides, in their legislative character they 
constitute a portion of the war making, as in their 
executive capacity they compose a part of the trea- 
ty making powcr. They are the represeniatives of 
the sovereign states of this Union, and are regarded 
as the best index of the opinion of their constituents. 
A rejection of the British ultimatum might probably 
lead to war; and as a branch of the legislative pow- 
er, it would be incumbent upon them to authorise 
the necessary preparations to render this war suc- 
cessful. Under these considerations, the president, 
in deference, to the senate, and to the true theory 
of the constitutional responsibilities of the different 
branches of the government, will forego his owa 
opinions, so far as to submit to that body any pro- 
position which may be made by the British govern- 
ment, not in his judgment wholly inconsistent with 
the rights and honor of the country. Nor is the 
fact to be disguised, that from the speeches and 
proccedings in the senate, it is probeble that a pro- 

sition to adjust the Oregon question on the paral- 

el of 49 degrees would receive their favorable con- 
sideration. : 

But it is necessary to be more explicit. In your 
despatch you have presented three propositions, 
either of which you believe the British government 
would be willing to make for the adjustment of the 
controversy; and you express “a strong conviction 
that the mode first indicated is entirely practicable.” 
The first would offer an adjustment of the question 
on the basis of the president's proposition of the 
12th July last; “but conceding to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company a continuance of the privileges of joint 
occupation, including the navigation of the Columbia, 
for a period uf seven or ten years longer.” The pro- 
position made by the president, to which you refer, 
was, that the Oregon territory shall be divided 
between the two countries by the 49th parallel of 
north latitude from the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific Ocean; offering at the same time to make free 
to Great Brite in any port or ports on Vancouver's 
Island, south of this parallel, which the British go- 
vernment may desire.” | 

The president would feel no hesitation in present- 
ing to the senate, for their previous advice and con» 
sent,” this proposition, modified according to your 
suggestion. 

t is nececssary, however, that there should be a 
clear understanding of what is meant by ‘‘a contin- 
uance of the privileges of joint occupation.” If this 
be understood as securing to the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany, during the limited period, no more than the 
privilege of enjoying all their existing establishments, 
together with that" of hunting, fishing, and trading 
with the Indians, and using the harbors and rivers 
south of the parallel of 49 degrees, this would not 
prevent the president from submitting such a propo- 
sition to the senate. Of course, similar privileges 
would be extended to American citizens north of 49 
degrees, if there be any such north of that parallel, 
which is doubtful. ~ But no concession could be 
made to this company which would, in the mean- 
time, deprive the United States of the power to os- 
tablish a territorial government over the whole coun- 


conversation between him and Lord Aberdeen on the | try south of 49 degrees, and to make grants ot land 
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south of this parallel. The president cannot, how- 
ever, anlicipate any possible change of circumstances 
which would induce him to submit such a proposi- 
tion, if itshould contain a surrender to Great Bri- 
tain of the perpetual right to navigate the Columbia. 
A grant of the free navigation of the St. Lawrence 
to the United States would be no equivalent for such 
a concession. Indeed, this has become comparatively 
valuless, in consequence of the construction of the 
railroads and canals leading to the harbors of New 
York and Boston, which have rendered these the 
great charnels of import and export for the region 
within the United States watered by the S!. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 

The president is desirous so to adjust the Oregon 
question as not to leave open any source from which 
might proceed new difficulties and new dangers, 
again to threaten the peace of the two countries.— 
11 the free navigation of the Columbia were granted 
to Great Britain, this would become a perpetual 
cause of strife and collision between the citizens and 
subjects of the two countries. lt would be almost 
impoasible, by any vigilance which could be exerted, 
to execute their respective revenue laws and prevent 
smuggling on either side of the river. sides, 
there are several portages around the falls and rapids 
of the river and its branches, the use of which 
would be necessary to the enjoyment of its free na- 
vigation. This would introduce the subject of Great 
Britain, with their merchandise into the heart of 
the country, and thus greatly increase the mischief 
beyond what it would be if they were confined to 
the channel of the river. To estimate the evils 
which would attend such a concession, we have 
but to imagine what would have teen the conse- 
quences had the British government succecded in 
securing lor its subjects the free navigation of the 
Mississippi from its source to its outlet in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The president would, also, consent, though with 
reluctance, to submit to the senate the second pro 
position suggested by you, dividing the territory in 
dispute between the two countries by extending 
the boundary to the Pacific by the forty-ninth paral- 
jel and the Straits of Fuca,” but without the super- 
added words, with free ports to both naſions.“ 
‘These words are ind finite, and he cannot infer from 
them the extent of your meaning. In case the firat 
proposition to which you refer should be made by 
the British government, the president would not ob- 
ject to the terms of his offer of the 12th July last “to 
make free to Great Britain any port or ports on 
Vancouver's Island, south of this parallel, which the 
British government may desire.” If the cap of this 
island should, however, be surrendered to Great Bri- 
tain, as would be the case under the second proposi- 
tion, then he would consider the question in regard 
to tree poris as terminated. I need not enlarge to 
you upon the inconveniences, not to say the impossi- 
bility, under our system of government, after one or 
more states shall have been established in Oregon, 
(an event not far distant)—cf making any of other 
orts free to Great Britain, or any other nation.— 

sides, our system of drawbacks secures to their 
nations the material advantages of free ports, with- 
Out their inconveniences. 

There is one point which it is necessary to guard, 
whether the first or the second proposition should 
be submitted by the British goverument. T'he Strait 
of Fuca is an arm of the sea, and, under the public 
law, all nations would possess the same right to na- 
vigate it throughout ils whole extent as they now 
have to (he navigation of the Britith channel. Sull, 
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and distinctly understood. It is rendered the more 
necessary when we recollect that the Russian govern- 
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My despatch No. 23, of the 26th February last, Oregon territory” must necessarily 


to prevent future dilhcullies, this ought to be clearly [No. 27.) 


was so full and explicit in relation to the Oregon 
question as to leave nothing for me to say upon that 
subject, except merely to answer some of the inqui- 
ries contained in your-~No.. 35, which had not been 
anticipated. - 


You understand Lord Aberdeen to have stated that 
if no sufficient encouragement to renew the negoti- 
ation on the basis of compromise should be held out 
by my answer to the last proposition of the British 
goverument for arbitration, in such case one of the 
alternatives left him might be to offer a proposition 
through yourself to this government. Should the 
contingency occur, his lordship may adopt this course 
if he think proper. You are authorised to receive 
and transmit to this department any proposition made 
by him; but in no event will the president consent to 
transfer the negotiation to London. The reasons 
against this are, in bis opinion, conclusive, and will 
readily occur to your own mind. 

We have but little information to be relied upon 
in regard to the navigableness of the Columbia river 
and its branches north of the parallel of 49 degrees; 
but there is no reason to doubt that they are naviga- 
ble for boats and batteaux of a few tons burden.— 
We understand that it is by this mode that the Hud- 
son’s Bay company convey furs and other articles 
from several of their remote stations to their genera} 
depot at Fort Vancouver, and receive their supplies 
from thence. 


For information upon this subject, I refer you to 
senate document No. 39 of the 2d session of the 21s 
congress, and especially to the report of Joshua 
Pilcher (a highly respectable man) to the secretary 
of war, (volume 1, January 25, 1834.) You will 
doubtless find this volume in the library of your le- 
gation; but lest it might not be there, J shall tran- 
scribe a few sentences from that report. He says 
(page 10:) “I set out from Fort Colville the 21st of 
September, 1829, in company of six men of the 
post, carrying the annual express or packet across 
the continent. Our route was up the main river 
Columbia; our conveyance a batteau of four or five 
tons. In this batteau we ascended the river about 
three hundred miles, where the river divides into 
three forks; the main one being still navigable to its 
head, which issues from a Jake in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. At the three forks, which’ is called the Boat 
Encampment, because it is the place where the boats 
are leit, and (he portage across the mountains coin - 
menced, we began our overlard journey. We ar- 
rived at the Boat Encampment on the 4th October, 
and remained there until the 2d November, waiting 
for the arrival of a party from Hudson’s Bay,” &c., 
&o. “On the 4th wo set vut. Wo wero atill six in 
company, five besides myself, all on horseback we 
taking the horses of the party just arrived, and they 
taking the batteau in which we had ascended the 
river. The weather was still mild, no appearance of 
ice, and the river reported by all the company to re- 
main open the winter through,” &., &c. 

Ju the second volume of Cox’s Columbia River, 
chapter viii, page 162, you will find that there are 
a number of portages around its rapids. 

lam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 

P. S.—A copy of the senate document from which 
the above quotations are made having been procured, 
it is herewith transmitted. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M LANE. 
Department of Slate, 
Washington, April 28, 1846. 
Sin: Your despatches to No. 38, inclusive, have 


ment not many years ago asserted a claim to the ex- | been duly received. 


clusive navigation of the northern Pacific ocean be- 


I herewith transmit a notice for the abrogation of 


tween its Asiatic aod American territories, on the | the convention of the 6th of August, 1827, between 


principle that it was “a close sea.” 

From what l have said, you will perceive that the 
third proposition to which you refer will not meet 
the approbation of the president, even to the extent 
of submitting it to the senato. 

Thus | have presented a frank and unreserved ex- 
position of the views of the president on inis impor- 
tant subject. To what extent you should commu- 
nicale them to Lord Aberdeen, is eit entirely to your 
own discretion. The president relies with implicit 
confidence on your sound judgment, prudence, and 
patriotism. 

I am respectfully, your obedjent servant, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Lovis McLane, Es,, &c., &o., &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. Mu LAN t. 
Department of State, 
Washington; March 28, 1846. 
Sin: Your despatch No. 35, dated on the 3d, was 
received the 21st inst. - 


INo. 26.) 


Great Britain and the United States, in accordance 
with the terms prescribed in its second article. This 
paper you will deliver to her Britannic majesty in 
person, or to her majesty’s priacipal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, after you shall have ascer- 
tained which of these modes of presenting it will be 
most in accordance with her majesty’s wishes. A 
duplicate of the same is transmitted, to be placed on 
file in the archives of your legation. 

As the abrogation of this convention is an act of 
an important and solemn character, the delivery of 
the notice ought to be attested with all due formality. 
The mode is left entirely to your own discretion; but 
1 would suggest tbat it might be made the subject of 
a protocol in triplicate—one copy of which should 
remain with the British government, another with 
the legation in London, and the third be transmitted 
to this department. oe 

In the remarks which you may have occasion to 
make on the delivery of the notice, the language of 
the preamble to the joint resolution concerning the 
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be your guide. 
It is true that the president would have preferred a 
naked resolution, authorizing him to give the notice; 
and he believes that, if such a resolution had been 
adopted by congress during the month of December 
last, the contsoversy might have been adjusted, both 
more speedily and upon better terms for the United 
States. He was content, nevertheless, with the re- 
solution as it originally passed the house of repre- 
sentatives; and, in the form fizally adopted, he con- 
siders it preferable to a failure of the measure. How- 
ever, congress have spoken their will upon the sub- 
ject in their joint resolution, and to this it is his and 
your duty to conform. 

Upon a careful review of my despatch lo you 
(No. 23) of the 26th February last, the president 
finds nothing to change. [t will still continue to be 
the guide of your conduct. In that despatch I have 
distinctly declared that “ihe President has, at all 
time been prepared to receive and to treat with the 
utmost respect any proposal for a compromise of che 
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| Oregon question which might emenate from the Bri- 
tish government. Whilst he has not deemed it pro- 


per to invite such a proposal, he has ever manifested 
an anxious desire lo preserve amicable relations with 
Great Britain.” These sentiments of the president 
you may communicate to Lord Aberdeen on deliver- 
ing the notice. 


In the present state of the negotiation it is clear 
that“ in the adoption of all proper measures for a 
speedy and amicable adjustment of the differences 
and disputes in regard to said territory,” the first 
proposal ought to proceed from the British govern- 
ment. It is deemed unnecessary to enforce so plain 
a proposition by arguments, as these will readily 
occur lo your own mind should this become a ques- 
lion; which, however, cannot be anticipated. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Lovis McLane, Esq. &c., &c., &c. 


To her Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., &c., &c. 

Whereas the congress of the United States have 
adopted a “joint resolution concerning the Oregon 
territory,” of which the {allowing is a copy: 

“Jor RESOLUTIoN concerning the Oregon Terri- 
tory. 

“Whereas by the convention concluded the twen- 
tieth day of October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, 
between the United States of America and the king 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the period of ten years, and afterwards indefi- 
nitely extended and continued in force by another 
convention of the same parties, concluded the sixth 
day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven, it was agreed that 
any couniry that may be claimed by cither party on 
the northwest coast of America, westward of the 
Stony or Rocky Mountains, now conmonly called 
the Oregon territory, should, together with its har- 
bors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all 

‘rivers within the same, be ‘free and open’ to the 
vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers, 
but without prejudice to any claim which either of 
the parties might have to any part of said country; 
and with this furtber provision, in the second article 
of the said convention of the sixth of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty seven, that either 
party might abrugate und annul said convention on 
giving due notice of twelve months lo the other con- 
tracting purty. 


“And whereas it has now become desireable that 
the respective claims of the United States and Great 
Britain should be definitely settled; and that said ter- 
ritory may; no longer than need be, remain subject 
to the evil consequences of the divided alleziance of 
its American and British population, and of the con- 
fusion and conflict of national jurisdictions, dangcr- 
ous to the cherished peace and good understanding 
of the two countries. 

„With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for 
the abrogation of said convention of the Gth of Au- 
gust, one thousand eight hundred aud twenty-seven, 
in the mode prescribed in its second article, and that 
the attention of the governments of both countries 
may be the more earnestly directed to the adoption 
of all proper measures for a speedy and amicable ad- 
justment of the differences, and disputes in regard to 
the said territory: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That the president of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorised, at his discretion, to give to the 
government of Great Britain the notice required by 
the second article of the said convention of the 6th 
of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, for 
the abrogation of the same.” 

Approved, April 27, 1846. 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—AUG. 22, 1846—TARIFF—REV. JOHNSON, 


Now, therefore, after a careful consideration of British government. As no difficulty or delay in this at any other time on this floor during this session, 


the premises, I, James K. Polk, President of the exchange is anticipated, General Armstrong, who car. 
United States, in the exercise of the authority and | ries out the treaty, has been instructed to wait for, and 
di lion vested in me by the said joint resolution ‘take the charge of, the English ratification, if, in your 
5 h 0 t J itory.” and in pursuance , Opinion, there is a prospect of its being obtained in time 
concerning the ie at he 5 Ae Gih of ! be forwarded by the steamer of the 19th of July.— 
of the second article of the convention of the 9 Should the exchange copy not be received until after 
August, 1827, therein mertioned, do hereby, in be- that date, you will either avail yourself of some safe 
half of the United States, give notice to her majesty private conveyance to forward it to this country, or to 
and ireland, that at the end of twelve months from soi l na koa 
and after the delivery of these presents by the envoy am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the JAMES BUCHANAN. 
United States at London to her Britannic majesty,or| Loris McLane, Esq., &c., &c., &c. 
her majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign = 
affairs, the said convention shall be entirely annulled 
and abrogated. 


LORD ABERDEEN TO MR. M LANE. 
P E i Foreign Office, May 22, 1846. i 
: . c undersizned, her majesty’s principal secretary o 
In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of state for foreign affairs, haa had the konor to receive 
the United States to be hereunto affixed.— | the note of Mr. McLane, envoy extraordinary and min- 
Given under my hand, at the city of Wash- ister plenipotentiary of thes United States of America, 
[L. s.] ington, this twenty-eight day of April, A. D. dated the 20h and dilivered on the 21st instant, enclos 
1846, and of the Independence of the said ing a document, dated the 28th day of April, signed b 
states the seventieth. by the president of the United States of America, an 
i JAMES K. POLK. |countersigned by the secretary of state, in which, after 
recinnyg a joint resolution concerning the Oregon territo- 
ry w. ich has been adopted by the congrese of the Unit- 
ed States, the president in conformity with the terms of 
that res ution, gives to her Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment the notice required by the second article of the 
convention of the 6th of August, 1827, between Great 
Briain and the United States, for the abrogation of the 
same. 

The undersigned acknowledges, accordingly, on the 
part of her majesty’s government, the receipt of the said 
notice; and declares that,in conformity with its tenor, 
her majesty's government will consider the convention 
of the 6th of August, 1827, abrogated accordingly from 
the 21st day of May, 1847. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Me- 
Lane the assurances of his high consideration. 

ABERDEEN. 

Lovis McLane, E q., &c, &c., &c. 


By the President: 
James Bucuanan, Secretary of State. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M'LANE. 
(No. 33.} Department of State, 
Washington, June 6, 1846. 
Sin: I transmit to you, herewith, a copy of the 
roject of a convention delivered to me by Mr. Pa- 
1 this morning, for the adjustment of the 
Orcgon question, together with a copy of the proto- 
col of the proceeding. This being the regular day 
for the meeting of the cabinet, the subject was 
brought before them by the president. The result 
was a determination on his part to submit the pro- 
ject to the senate for their previous advice. ‘This 
will be done as soon as the proper message can be 
prepared, and the necessary papers copied. 
lam, &c., 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Louis McLaye, Esq., &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M’LANE. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. JOHNSON, OF MD., 
ON THE TARIFF. 


DELIVERED IN THE 8ENATE v. STATES, JULY 18, 1846. 


Mr. Presipent: But for the very important cha- 
Department of State, racter of the measure now submitted to the judg- 
Waskington, June 13, 1846. ment of the senate, 1 should not venture to partici- 
Sin: The president communicated to the senate, on pate in the debate. If the subject was of ordinary 
the 10th instant, a confidential message, of which I character and interest, embracing but few topics 
transmil you a copy, asking their previous advice in and admitting but few illustrations, I should ha ve 
regard to the project of a convention for the adjust- been restrained, as well by respect for myself as for 
ment of the Oregon question, delivered to me by | the senate, from taxing its time a aE further; 
Mr. Pakenham on the 6th inst. for all must be conscious who had the pleasure of 
On yesterday the senate adopted the following re- | hearing the honorable senators from Maine and Mas- 
solution: sachusetis,(Mr. Evans and Mr. Daris,) who have pre- 
“Resolved, (two-thirds of the senators present con- ceded me, that, as far as the particular questions 
curring,) That the president of the United States they have spoken to are concerned, the whole mat- 
be, and he is hereby, advised to accept the proposal | ter has been exhausted. Bringing to the discussion 


[No. 34.] 


of the British government accompanying his mes- | great accuracy and fullness of knowledge, and ap- 
sage to the senate, dated 10th June, 1846, for a con- | plying it with the most consummate ability, who- 
vention to setile boundaries, &*., between the United ever undertakes to follow them may well despair 
States and Great Britain, west of the Rocky or | enforcing any thing they have said. 
Stony Mountains.” It is iny purpose, thereſore, to avoid altogether, as 
The vole of the senate stood 37 to 12. far as | may be able, the ground thus ably occupied. 
l have learned from the best sources that the sen- In what J am about to offer I propose to do by consi- 
ate gave this advice under the conviction that, by | dering under three distinct heads the effects of the 
ine true construction of the second article of the | bill now before us. iat 
projet, the right of the Hudson's Bay Company io 1. I shall, in the first place, inquire into the prin- 
navigate the Columbia would expire with the ter- ciple of the bill. Dos 
mination of their present license to trade with the 2. I shall procced to show, in a way which has 
Indians, &c. on the northwest coast of A:nerica, on | not yet been attempted, the practical eflect of the 
the 301mm May, 1859. In a conversation with Mr. | bill on the domestic industry and on the laborers of 
Pakenham to-day, I communicated this fact to him, | the country. 
and requested bim to state it in his despatch to Lord 3. And I shall, in the third and last place, bring 
Aberdeen. forward some facts not as yet presented, to show that, 
The treaty will be signed and sent to the senate on | assuming as correct the estimates submitted to us 
Monday next; and it is more than probable that they | at ditlerent times by the secretary of the treasury, 
will, in some form or other, place upon their record | from the beginning down to that which he sent us 
their understanding of ju true construction in this | yesterday, or adopting those which the chairman of 
particular. I am, &c., the committee of finance laid before the senate, or 
JAMES BUCHANAN, those which I understand have been submitted by 
Loris McLane, Esq., &c., &., &. the chairman of the corresponding committee tn the 
ai other house, the bili will not produce an amount of 
revenue sufficient to meet the wants of the country. 
In the first place, then, I propose to inquire into 
tLe fundamenta! principle of the bill. 1 understand 
Àl to be founded on the opinion maintained and laid 
before congress and the country by the President of 
the United States, in his annual message at the com- 
mencement of the present session, and by the seo- 
retary of the treasury, in his annual report—that 
congress possesses no constitutional power to pro- 
lect the domestic industry of the United States, 
either directly, by the taxing power, or by any other 
power through the exercise of the taxing power.— 
it is very true, Mr. President, that the present chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations, the dis- 
linguised gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Mo- 
Duffie,) zaid yaterday that neither in this debate, nor 


MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. M LAN R. 
iNo. 36.) Department of State, 
Washington, June 22, 1816. 

Sin: The senate having given its constitutional advice 
and consent to the treaty concluded on the loth instant 
between the Unued States and Great Britain for the ad- 
justment of the Oregon question, the president has rati- 
fied it on the part of the government of the United 
States, and 1 now transmit to you the American raufi- 
catiun, to be exchanged against that of bes Britannic 
majesty. You will, accordingly, upon the receipt of this 
despaich, inform her muajesty’s principal secictary ot 
slate for foreign affairs thatthe treaty has been rauticd 
on our pari, and that you are, as you will perceive by 
the special power which is herewith enclosed, authorized 
to exchange the ratifications with such person as muy 
be duiy cmpowered for that purpose on the part of the 


| 
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had the question been mooted or the power denied; 
yet Tam sure that } should be doing that honorable 
gentleman great injustice, and the other friends of 
the bill equal injustice, if I should assume that this 
declaration was intended to be understood as a con- 
cession, on his or their part, that such a power did 


exist. But, however that may be, both the presi. 
the Queen of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain send it to General Armstrong, Liverpool, for transmis- dent and the secretary of the treasury,in the discharge 


of their respective duties to the nation, have re- 
commended tous a billeven more objectionable 
than the present, on the very ground, amongst others, 
that there is not, in the constitution, any authority, 
expressed or implied, under which the industry of 
the country can be protected, in whole or in part, 
either directly, by the (axing power, or by any other 
power to be exerled by means of the taxing power. 

Now, Mr. President, it does appear to me passing 
strange (hat, at this period of our national existence, 
in the year 1846, filly seven years since the consti 
tution was adopted, it should be officially declared 
by two such high officers of this government that it 
possesses no authority to protect our own labor—the 
industry of our own citizens—against restrictions 
imposed by foreign legislation, and imposed to injure 
it; that we have no power to defend our own indus 
try against lhe countervailing duties of other nations, 
no matter how destructive they are found in their 
practical resuits, nor how clear it may be that they 
were levied for that very end. 

Mr. President, if this opinion be well founded, 
then there is no such protective power any where 
within the limits of the United States; for, if it be 
not in the general government, we are entirely with- 
out it. So far as my reading and my knowledge ex- 
tends, the value of any nations industry can be 
tected against the rival industry of other nations only 
by the exercise of this very taxing power; aud the 
result is, that, notwithstanding the puwer which has 
beeen exerted and is now exerted by all the other 
governments of the world for the encouragement 
and protection of their own commerce and of every 
variety of their own industry, and however effective 
and advantageous such protection may have proved, 
we, the people of the United States, are in posses. 
sion of no such power, eilher in our general govern- 
ment or in our respective state governments. That 
is the clear and undeniable conclusion; and if it be 
so, then it is equally clear that we are independent 
but in name; if it be so, {hen we are in a state of 
colonial vassalage, laboring under all the evils 
of that condition, but with out any of its coun- 
tervailing benefits, if there be any; if it be so, then I 
aver that we are still colonies, and colonies of Eog- 
land, without enjoying the ad vantsges, of such adi 
tance as a Mother government might, in her generosi- 
ty or by her interest, be disposed to confer upon us. 

But is itso, Mr. President? Are we without a go- 


vernment, so far as relates to that most important of 


all other powers—the power of protecting ourselves 
against the legislation and the rival labor of other 
Nations of the world? A glance (and it shall be but 
a glance) at the condition of things subs: quent to the 
Declaration of Independence and prior to the adop- 
lion of the present constitution, and for sometime 
eee succeeding it, will bring us to a correct 
result. i 


So long as we were colonies, our industry could 
be most effectually protected, either by the power of 
the British parliament to enact countervailing Jawa 
for the benefit of their colonies, or by enacting laws 
authorizing the colonial governments to pass such 
countervailing laws. This power was exercised from 
lime to time,and advantageously. But we passed from 
the colonial state; we declared ourselves independ- 
ent; we achieved our independence in many s well 
fought battle field, and a seven years’ war ended in 
the recognition by the mother country of these Unit- 
ed States as a free and independent nation. The war 
of arms was thus caused to terminate. Ia that war 
of arms we came off victorious, aud in the joy of 
our hearts and in the glow of our patriotism, thought 
that we had conquered fur ourselves independence 
in fact as well as in name. But what at once suc- 
ceeded? Great Britain, who bad failed to subdue us 
by force, commeuced upon us a war of commercial 
regulations regulations which were intended to 36° 
cure to her own subjects advantages over and to the 
injury of the people of the United States in all the 
various pursuits of human industry. What was the 
eflee Our trade languished; our public and inditi 
dual credit rapidly declined; vur national and indivi- 
dual debts largely increased, and we found, to our 
amazement and dismay, hat, so far from enjoying 
the happiness, the plenty, and the wealth which we 
haJ promised ourselves in the peaceful employment 
our own labor, under the protection of a sree 
independent government of our own choice, we were 
worse off, in these particulars, thao we bad been de- 
fore our independence was accomplished. 
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From the date of the treaty of peace down to the | and lands depreciating in value; trade and manufac- by determining, from a sincere conviction that such 


ear 1789, the state of the country became absolute- 
y insufferable. How was this attempted to be cor 
rected? The states of the confederacy, in the exer- 
cise of their sovereignty, first, each atste for itself, 
and secondly, by the combination of several states, 
altempted, by a system of countervailing imposts 
and other commercial regulations, to redeem the di- 
lapidated condition of the industry of the coun'ry, 
to revive its credit, and to restore its general pros- 
perity. Virginia thus interfered; Maryland thus in- 
terfered; Delaware thus interfered; other states thus 
interfered. But what was still the practical result? 
Each of these states having authority only over its 
own ports, couid not prevent free importation of 
goods into the ports of the other states; and goods 
thus imported duty free would, in spite of every at- 
tempt to prevent it, find their way into the consump- 
tion of those states where these same goods had to 
pay duty. Thus the attempt to which portions of 
the country, under distressand emergency, had vain- 
ly resorted, utterly failed, and it failed not because 
the means which they employed were not in their 
own nature sufficient, and would not, if universally 
employed, have effected all that was hoped for and 
all that was needed, but precisely for the want of 
power (o make their operation universal. 

I speak, sir, but the truth of history when I say 
that it was this very difficulty, this very imbecility to 
which J have just reſorred, that brought the federal 
constitution into existence. The new federal go- 
vernment, among other great and wholesome powers 
conferred upon it, was endowed with the power lo 
regulate commerce and to lay duties and imposts; and at 
once, and by the exercise of these two important 
" prerogatives, it was enabled to accomplish that 
which the power of the states had been inadcquate 
to effect. The constitution so came into being, and, 
at the time of its birth, the entire south, the middle 
states, and the northern states, all held the same 
Opinion, not only as to the existence of the power in 
congress to encourage and protect by taxation Ame- 
rican labor and American industry, but as to the 
ubsolute necessity for its exercise. 

In proof of this unanimity of sentiment, suffer me, 
Mr. President, to read one of five memorials present. 
ed to the first congress of the United States from 
Boston, from New York, from Philadelphia, from 
Baltimore, and from Charleston. I will read, sir, 
from a memorial signed by eight hundred and twen- 
ty-six inhabitants of Baltimore. 

To the President and Congress of the United States, 
the pe: oox of the tradesmen, mechanics, and 
others, c: the town of Baltimore, humby sheweth: 
That since the close of the late war, and the com- 

pletion of the revolution, your petitioners have oò- 
served with serious regret the manufacturing and 
trading interests of the country rapidly declining, 
while the wealth of the people hath been prodigally 
expended in the purchase of those articles, from fo- 
reigners, which our citizens, if properly encouraged, 
were fully competent to furnish. 

To check this growing evil, applications were 
made by petitions to some of the state legislatures; 
these guardians of the people, in several of the states, 
interposed their authority; laws were by them enact- 
ed, with the view of subduing, or at least diminish- 
ing the rage for foreign, and encouraging domeatic 
manufactures; but the event had clearly demonstrat- 
ed to all ranks of men, that no effectual provision 
could reasonably be expected, until one uniform ef- 
ficient government should pervade this wide extend- 
ed country. l , 

The happy period having now arrived, when the 
United States are placed in a new situation, when 
the adoption of the general government gives one 
sovereign legislature the sole and exclusive power 
of laying duties upon imports; your petitioners re- 
joice at the 3 this affords them, that America, 
freed from the commercial shackles which have so 
long bound her, will see and pursue her true interest, 
becoming independent in fact as well as in name; 
and they confidently hope, that the encuuragement 
and protection of American manufactures will ¢laim 
the earliest attention of the supreme legislature of 
the nation; as it is an univessally acknowledged truth, 
that the United States contain within their limits re- 
sources amply sufficient to enable them to become a 
great manufacturing country, and only want the pa- 
tronage and support of a wise energetic govern- 
ment. 

Your petitioners conceive it unnecessary to mul- 
tiply arguments to so enlightened a body as the one 
they have now the honor of addressing, to convince 
them of the propriety and importance of attending 
to measures so obviously necessary, and, indeed, in- 
dispensable; as every member must have observed 
and lamented the present melancholly state of this 
country, the number of her poor increasing for want 
of employment; foreign debts accumulating; houses 
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turers languishing and expiring. This being a feint ; 
sketch of the gloomy picture this country exhibits, 
it is to the supreme lesgislature of the United States, 
asthe guardians of the whole empire, that every 
eye is now directed; from their united wisdom, thelr 
patriotism, their ardent love of their country, your 
petitioners expect to derive that aid and assistance, 
which alone can dissipate their just apprehensions, 
and animate them with hopes of success in future, 
by imposing on all foreign articles which can be 
be made in America, such duties as will give a just 
and decided preference to their labors, and thereby 
discountenancing that trade which tends so materi- 
ally to injure them, and impoverish their country; 
and which may, also, in their consequence, contri- 
bute to the „lischarge of the national debt, and the 
due support of government. 
Your petitioners take the liberty to annex a list of 
such articles as are, or can be manufactured in this 
place, on moderate terms; and they humbly trust | 
that you will fully consider their request, and grant 
them, in common with the other mechanics and 
manufacturers of the United States, that relief which, | 
in E wisdom, may appear proper.” 

will not read the others, but they all hold sub- 
stantially the same language. The memorial from | 
Charlestown was directed more particularly to the 
subject of encouraging and protecting ship-building, | 
and all the manufacturing industry employed in 
ship-building. These it prayed should be encour- 
aged by the action of the general government. Ac- 
cordingly by one of the first acts of congress, manu- 
factures are mentioned in association with other 
things, as objects which it was intended to protect 
by the passage of that act; this appears in the very 
preamble of the law itself. It is in these words: 
‘Whereas it is necessary for the support of govern- 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the U. States, 
AND THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OP MANU- 
FACTCRES, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported.“ 

No man then doubted either the power, or the ex- 
pediency, or the absolute necessity of exercising it. 
The effect proved, and at once, the wisdom and the 
patriotism of the men of that day. The resources 
of the country were developed, public and individu- 
al credit were restored, our drooping energies reviv- 
ed, and we started at once on a career of unexam- 
pled prosperity, which astonished the world. From 
that day until a comparatively recent period, al- 
though act after act was passed by congress for the 
self-same purposes which were avowed in the act of 
89, none, no not one, was found, with reputation, 
or without reputation, to breathe so much as a doubt, 
ſar less io deny the power of congress, to grant such 
protection, or the propriety of granting it. And 
again, I speak but the truth of history, when I say 
that in proportion to the encouragement and defence 
extended by these laws to the industry of the coun. 
tury, was the improvement of the country. These 
protective acts continued to be passed without dis- 
pute or question, from 1789 dowa 10 1822. Some 
inttle doubt was then, and for the first time, intimat- 
ed in the state of Massachusetts, (at that period ex- 
tensively, and almost exclusively, engaged in com- 
merce,) as to the power. Bul there was uot so much 
as a whisper of any such opinion from the south, 
where unfortunately as I sincerely believe, for them- 
selves, as well as the whole country, such protec- 
tion is now held by a portion of the people to be not 
merely unconstitutional, but positively unjust and 
tyrannical. I do not deny that this change in the 
opinion of the south is the result of honest convic- 
tion, but still the facts remain that it is a change, a 
very great change, an utter and radical change, of 
opinions long and patriotically maintained, and long 
and beneficially carried out. 


J shall not go into a history of the troubles which 
have grown out of this difference of opinion, from 
the time it first manifested itself in the south, down 
to the time when it proved so fruitful a source of 
controversy, discontent, public agitation and alarm. 
Its effect bas been to disturb all the elements of our 
national industry. Congress has protected that in- 
dustry one day; and refused to protect it the next.— 
One day it has been encouraged, the next day it has 
been stricken down. At Jength our domestic hori- 
zon was darkened by these lowering clouds which 
arose previous to the compromise act, and threaten- 
ed us with the horrors of civil war. A distinguished 
senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Clay,) contrary to the 
judgment of many, but as the country admitted, 
from the purest patriotism, recommended the pas- 
sage of that celebrated law, and succeeded in car- 
rying it through both houses. It was (hen, and has 
ever since been denominated the compromise act— 
but of what was it a compromise? not of the protec- 
tive principle, not by surrendering that principle, or 
admitting that the power to protect did not exist, but 
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a course would be best for the manufacturing inte- 
rest, while at the same time it would avoid the awful 
calamities of civil war; that the practical exercise 
of the power should not in the then condition of the 
country, be carried beyond a defined limit. 

The voice of pacification was heard from these 
walls; the warlike sounds which threatened the shed- 
ding of fraternal blood were bushed. The north 
breathed freer, the men of the middle states ceased 
to be dismayed, and the men of the south rejoiced, 
and all had cause to rejoice. For it is my sincere 
belief, that if this compromise law had not passed, 
and South Carolina had not been satisfied, and if we 
had attempted by force to execute upon her the laws 
of the Union, as would have been done, the end of 
this government and of our happy confederacy would 
have been. 

And now let us inquire what was the practical 
operation of that far famed and ere com pro- 
mise ac It resulted precisely as had been predict- 
ed, by some in this unvarying fact, that just in pro- 
portion as the rate of duties descended in the scale, 
did the general prosperity of the country fall and 
sink with them; and when these duties had reached 
their lowest point, every man acquainted with the 
history of that day, must admit that a scene of uni- 
versal distress in the south, as well as at the north, 
in the west, as well as at the east, overspread the 
entire country, to an extent never before seen. 

And what were we to do? what did the patriotie 
statesmen of that day resolve to do? The credit of 
the government was gone; ils accredited agents who 
went to England to borrow money were, in London, 
and to the disgrace of the United States, almost dri- 
ven from ‘change; we could not have borrowed at 
the rate of sixty in a hundred; and while the pubiic 
credit was thus postrate, our individual credit failed 
even in a greater proportion. Establishments which 
had cost millions, which had added tens of millions 
to the public wealth, which had employed hundreds 
of thousands of industrious hands, spread domestic 
comfortand private happiness all around them, were 
sacrificed under the hammer, not only to the utter ruin 
oſ their proprietors, but almost to the starvation of the 
operatives to whom they had given bread. It was un- 
der this condition of things that the act 42, which 
the senate is now invoked to destroy, ca ne into ex- 
istence. The act was founded on the principle, that 
the labor of the country was to be protected, and 
as a means to this, thal the capitalists were also to 
be protected; without whose money the labor of the 
country could not be made to flourish. The law was 
passed, and what has been the resul? From 42 to 
the present period, when the manufacturing portion 
of our community is thrown into general consterna- 
tion, by the fear that your new bill shall pass, what 
has been the state of the nation? J leave it to you, 
who are asking us to destroy this law, tosay whether 
the business of this country ever knew a happier or 
more prosperous period. When was personal wealth 
betler secured; private labor better rewarded, and 
individual and public credit occupying a higher po- 
sition? Let any man point me to a brighter period 
in our history. 


And, Mr. President, is not the nation taken by sur- 
prise, when it finds that you are in earnest in an at- 
tempt to repeal this law? I know that. ii is easy for 
gentlemen in the South to say thal they would have 
been surprised if such a bill had not been recom- 
mended, but if they will be as candid as their nature 
prompts them to be in all other things must Chey not, 
one and all, admit that the supporters of the present 
Chief Magistrate in other portions of the country 
have becn equally surprised that such a bill as this 
has found its way into these halls under his recom- 
mendation? Must they not, as honest men, admit, 
one and all, that ii Mr. Polk, when a candidate for 
the presidency, with the ſrankness and manly inde- 
pendance which became him, had declared, in ad- 
vance, that such a bill as this should, if he succeed- 
ed, be passed under his sanction, and his influence, 
that he never would have been president of the 
United States? The senator from Massachusetts took 
occasion to say this morning that, when in Pennsyl- 
vania, during the last presidential canvass, he saw 
means resorted to (whether ignorantly or designedly ) 
to mislead the honest and confiding democracy of 
Pennsylvania. Iwill here add my testimony to the 
same effect. I have been myself witness once, if 
not oftener, to the same disgraceful exhibition. On 
my way to address a mass meeting at Lancaster, in 
that state, | stopped at the town of Columbia, and 
went into what i was told was a democratic tavern. 
On the wall of the bar-room I saw a handbill, on 
which was printed in large capitals, ‘The tariff act 
of 42 to be preserved only by electing James K. 
Polk.” I wanted to get possession of one of the bills, 
to make use of it where I was going, and J purchas- 
ed one, „ 
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fies Haywood. What did you give for it?) 

r. Johnson. I think I gave a quarter of a dollar, 
(a laugh,) but it was worth more than that to Mr 
Polk. It and tricks like it served to make him what 
he is—the president. 

(Mr. Dallas. I never saw the handbill.] 

Mr. Johnson. If you never saw that one, sir, you 
must have seen several like it during the canvass.— 
This handbill proclaimed to those whom some of our 
friends on the other side of the chamber are fond of 
speaking of as ‘‘the hard-fisted democracy of the 
country,” that there would be a meeting at Columbia 
a few days afterwards, and urging them to come out 
in their strength to hear the best men of the democ- 
racy explain the~democratic tariff of 42 - io hear 
the tariff vindicated from the mouths of men on 
whose integrity they could rely—men who were in- | 
capable of deception. Among those best men” 
was, if I remember right, the present secretary of 
state. Ele was one of those who was to demonstrate 
to the confiding democracy of Pennsylvania that the 
tariff of 42 was a democratic measure; that the 
whigs had attempted to defeat it, but could not, and 
called upon them to elect James K. Polk, that they 
might ensure the continuance of the tariff of °42, 
“without the alteration of a letter.“ 

Now, I do not say that any honest man was en- 
gaged in such deception, and J have only mentioned 
these facts to show that the people were deceived— 
grossly, shamelessly, degradedly deceived—and | 
hazard the assertion that no delegate from Pennsy!- 
vania will deny (hat if, with the candor and manli- 
ness which became him, Mr. Polk had written to 
Pennsylvania, avowing that, should he become presi- 
dent of the United States, the tariff of °42 should 
not be suffered to stand a single session of congress, 
he would, to this hour, have remained James K. 
Polk. Well may the people of Pennsylvania say, in 
their memorials, that they are astonisted—that they 
bave been betrayed and shamefully defrauded; and 
well may they say that their only ray of hope is | 
found here, in the senate of the United States; and 
with no less truth may they add, that that ray of 
hope proceeds from the whig members of this body, 
and almost from them alone. In the entire history 
of our party struggles—in all the agitations of the 
political elernents—in all our conflicts for power, du- 
ring every former period of the government—never 
has there existed such absolute, open, and vile de- 
ception as has been practised by the democratic lead- 
ers and politicians on confiding Pennsylvania. 

I hear, or at least I see it said in some whig pa- 
pers, that whigs have no sympathy for her. That, 
sir, is not my case. Ihave sympathy, deep sympa- 
thy for her. The people of Pennsylvania are an ho- 
neat upright people, simple-hearied and confiding, 
and they have been betrcyed. They trusted, and 
they have been deceived. They were prosperous 
and happy, and they are to be impoverished. And all 
for what?—for wha? Why, to carry out “the reve- 
nue standard” of duties! All because you have be- 
come suddenly enamored of the principles of free 
trade. All promises made to Pennsylvania, whether 
express or implicd, are to be broken, scattered to 
the wind. Those promises were to be found in eve- 
ry hamlet and log-cabin in Pennsylvania, in the shape 
of a letter written by the democratic candidate, if not 
written to deceive, at least deceiving. That letter, 
with all its soft and specious language, is now to be 
kept in the back ground; and when those who read 
and fondly believed it, now come here exercising | 
their sacred privilege as freemen, and lay their com- | 

laints before the senate, that the protective systcin 
s about to be destroyed, and their daily bread taken 
from them, they are contemptvously told, in the 
columns of the government organ, that they could 
not have been deceived; THAT NO MAN UF COMMON |! 
SENSE ever supposed that, if Mr. Polk proved suc- 
cessful in the contest, he would not adopt the princi- 
ples of free trade as the leading principles of his ad- 
ministration. 


Hear what is said in the organ of the 17th inst.— 
Commenting upon so.ne remarks of the senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) the day belore, it says: 

“Mr. Webster tells us that the present adminis- 
tration are the most accomplished ‘panic makers’ in 
the country. Strange assertion, indeed, and it has 
no other foundation than this, thal the administration 
and us real friends, and the reat friends of the coun- 
try, are carrying out a reform which has lung been 
demanded by a suffering people, which Mr. Polk has 
promised, and which was known lo erer MAN OF SENSE 
IN THE COMMUNITY would be carried out by the demo- 
cratic party the moment they came into power.” 

] should not refer to the language of this editor, 
unless it had the stamp of at least a quasi presiden- 
tial authority; (and J think my friend trom New York 
over the way Mr. Dickinson) will agree with me 
that this paper is at least a quasi public document. 
[A laugh.] ; 


It was known, says the organ, to every man of 
sense that Mr. Polk was no protective man, but, on 
the contrary, that he was a free trade man. This is 
stultifying, at one blow, all Democratic Pennsylva- 
nia. That is all they get for working night and day 
in the good old democratic cause. And when her 
senator comes here and presents the memorial of 
hundreds on hundreds of his democratic constitu- 
ents, complaining of broken faith snd violated pledges, 
ull he gets in reply is to be told, almost in words, upon 
the president’s authority, that he and they were fools. 

But to proceed. 1 carried ne i pees of mine to 
a mixed meeting elsewhere, and I thought if I pro- 
duced it there it would be a taking thing. Accord- 
ingly, I spread it out upon the hustings, and told the 


people that I got it in Pennsylvania; but I found it to 


be of no use at all. 
why? 


It made no impression—and 


to deceive the democrats!” 
And now what is the condition we are in? I would 
not speak words of provocation do not speak in 


any offensive sense, but only as the senator from Mis- 


sissippi (Mr. Speight) said a few days since, in “a le- 
gal sense.“ [A laugh.} 

If this tariff bill shall be passed how will it be 
done? The bill came to us last Monday week. A 
proposition was introduced to pursue the usual course 
in this chamber by referring the bill. but that motion 
was voted down. 
mittee was not full. (Though it could have been 
made full in five minutes.) And second, because the 
committee would not have sufficient time to examine 
it, meaning, of course, that the senate would. What 
else? A weck elapses, the chairman of the commit- 
tee of finance at length appears and debates the bill 
with his usual ability and courtesy. And whal was 


the ground he assumed; simply this, to show that it 


wou'd raise sufficient money, and that the adoption 
of the ad ralorem principle would prevent frauds, and 
would put an end to the injustice perpetrated under 


the former system; or to use his words, would “get 


clear of the unjust, unrighteous, and villainous prin- 
ciple which marked the tariff of 1842, and every 


other fariff law;” thus slandering, virtually, all pre- 


vious congresses, whig and democratic, from the 
days of Washington down. The honorable chair- 
man, however, touched only on the capacity of this 
bill to raise sufficient revenue; and said he would 


leave all the other topics connected with it to be dis- 


cussed by his friends on that side of the chamber. | 
had the senator from South Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) 
in my eye. 
most sincerely, that the constitutional question is the 


main question involved in the bill, and I wanted to 


hear him discuss it. If I could have got the floor J 


meant to provoke him to defend it. I wanted to hear 
him say that this principle of free trade had been dis- 


tinctly avowed by his own favorite candidate for the 
presidency. 

Ile had heard a speech made on our side of the 
chamber, and made with distinguished ability, in 
which the senator from Maine (Mr. Evans) tore to 
atoms all the estimates of the chairman of the finance 
committee, so that he was compelled to admit that 


he had been in error to the amount of some two or 


three millions. (But, in those days that’s a small 
concern.) The chairman said indeed it was a mat 
ter of little consequence; nor did it make much dif- 
ference whether the bill would raise money or none 
atall; that, according to the modern doctrine, is a 
question for the administration alone—that’s their 
affair, not ours, nor the country’s. My friend from 
Maine afler two days scathing scrutiny, propounded 
certain questions to gentlemen on the other side; but 


no one on the other side would, it was said, debate 


the bill but one honorable senator. We adjourned. 
And when we met again that one“ was not ready. 
Then came the senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Davis,) and he seemed (to me to have annihilated 
every vestige of the bill He pressed them again to 
discuss it, but the senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
McDuffie) appealed to the courtesy of his own side 
of the senate to give me leave to go on to-day.— 
Then I was forced to infer that it was not their pur- 
pose to debate it at all. ls not this most extraordi- 
nary? A bill which temodles the whole financial 
system of the country, which strikes down the prices 
of all American Jabor; a vill which will carry dis- 
may to the hearts of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men through all the Middle and the North- 
ern states; a bill which is exciting the fearful ap- 
prehensions of tens of thodsands of those who agree 
in political sentiments with the majority here; such 
a bill to be suflered to pass without a word of expla- 
nation or vindication! Are gentlemen dissatisfied 
with the details of the bill? Do they apprehend that 
if it shall be discussed they may be forced to admit 
that it is so bad and imperfect that it should not pass? 
What else kceps them from speaking? It is not that 


The democracy were induced to believe that 
‘it was a whig trick;” “that it had been gotten up 


First, because the finance com- 


He entertains the opinion, and 1 know 
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they have objections to speaking in this chamber; 
my friend over there from Arkansas (Ir. Sevier) I 
we notto hear from him? Why this 1 
There can be but one rea- 


know has no backwardness in that particular. 


and unexampled silence! 
son—the bill cannot be vindicated. 
Mr. Me Duſſie.— It. vindicates itself.] 


es, it vindicates itself, and in two ways; it esteb- 


lishes two positions, it vindicates the principle oa 
which it is founded; and on its own face I suppose; 
it proves, also on its face, how much money, toa 
dollar, will be raised under it. But I think the ho- 
norable senator is a little mistaken as to the principle 
of the bill being so very clear. But there ts a posi- 
tion taken by the government organ concerning the 
operation of the bill, which is still more startling 


than the bill itself, and that is, that it is a matter of 


no consequence how much revenue it will raise; 
whether one million, or fifteen millions, or thirt 
millions, or not a dollar—to any body in the world 


but President Polk and his Cabinet. The paper of 


yesterday holds this language— 

“The gist and burden of the whole attack upon 
the new tariff bill hitherto is summed up in the gen- 
eral and sweeping assertion that the administration, 
in bringing forward this bill, is not taking proper care 


of itself. The bill, it is said, in the first piss, if 


fairly administered, will leave a deficit in the reve- 
nue; and, in the second place, that it cannot be fair. 
ly administered; and so that deficit will be enlarged 
by frauds. Now, in reply to this, we urge that these 
are matters in which the opposition may, as we 
think, very properly leave the administration to look 
out for its own interests and take care of itself. If 
the government measures is about to injure the coun- 
try-—to break up the business of men and throw their 
affairs into confusion; or if, again, the measures pro- 
posed by the government is in itself oppressive, or 
unjust, or unequal, or if the country want a tarif 
for protection, instead of a tariff for revenue—then 
itis very proper fur an opposition, seeking in behalf 
of the country, to demonstrate such to be the case. 
But our opposition seems to have a most parental 
and guardian anxiety leat the administration, if left 
to itself, should hereafter find itself embarrassed by 
the want of funds. Meaning no disrespect to any 
whig gentleman, we think they might spare theme 
selves this anxiety till the administration shall have 
proved itself incaple of framing a measure to raise a 
suitable revenue, and shall apply to them for their 
aid and counsel. 

„When the chancellor of the exchequer in Eng- 
land, or the minister of the interior in France, brings 
forward his budget, it is not usual for opposition 
members and deputies to get up and say that the 
taxes proposed are too low, and that they will leave 
a deficit in the revenue. On the contrary, the point 
which the opposition in those cases feel bound maine 
ly to press, and the charge which it brings, usually 
is that the taxes are too high, and that the people are 
unnecessarily burdened. 

“ But with us the opposition sees fit to manage very 
differently. The secretary of the treasury, acting 
under the direction of the executive, frames a bill, 
which according to his estimate, will give to the 
lreasury a suitable revenue. The chairman of the 


committee of ways and means revises these esti- 


mates, makes some alterations in the bill which he 
thinks are demanded by the interests of the revenue, 
and reports the measure to the house. Ft passes that 
body, and is then brought to the senate, without 
farther amendment by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance. It really appears somewhat 


strange that the opposition should in this state of 


things rally upon the position that the bill does not 
tux the people heavily enough, and that the adminis- 
tration is not collecting money enough to carry on 
the government! 

“It is surely no answer to this tosay an issue of trea» 
sury notes is about to be authorized to meet the ex- 
penses of the war. The new tariff looks to a 
nent, peace revenue. It should manifestly, in its per- 
manent provisions, look to nothing else. And the 
creation of a sufficient amount of revenue is surely 
a matter in which the administration is abundantly in- 
terested to take ce of itself. Ii is odd that the oppe- 
silion should be found crying out for heavier taxes on 
the people, in order that the administration may hare 
more money to spend than itself sees fit to raise. 

“The charge that the revenue will be defrauded 
under the new bill, is of the same character. The 
first effect cf such fraud will be to embarrass the 
administration. It is a matter for the administration 
to look to, and to guard against. ‘he secretary of 
the treasury will spare no pains to maintain in every 
port the most competent and honestassessors. It is, 
to say the least, superfluous and gratuitous kindness on 
the part of the opposition to argue at great length 
against the government revenue measures, that it will 
cheat the government out of revenue. Have the 
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tteasury department and the committee of ways and 
means and finances shown themselves so incompe- 
tent to do their own business, that they should thus 
summarily be put under guardianship?” 

Whether then the bill will lead to frauds or not 
makes no difference to any body but Mr. Polk and his 
secretary, Mr. Walker; they, possibly, may be some- 
-what embarrassed should the system work badly, but 
nobody else has anything to do, orsay, orcare in the 
matter. If these gentlemen mean and are able to 
make good to the treasury all the losses it may sus- 
tain by fraud, then | can understand why, perhaps, 
they alone have reason to concern themselves with 
the operation of the bill. But if it is the nation who 
must make up the losses and endure all the conse- 
quences, the ruinous consequences, of a want of rev- 
enue, then it would seem to be the duty of congress 
to enquire what will be the probable effects of the 
measure; and whether it will or will not produce the 
adequate amount of revenue. Who says that it will? 
Who has asserted that it will? Nobody, but the 
chairman of the committee on finance. He said so, 
though rather doubtingly, and with several important 
admissions of mistake. 

But to proceed. Mr. President, let me ask the 
aitention of the senate to the new theory broached 
by the president and his fiscal officers, that congress 
has ths power of protection only up to the point of a 
“revenne standard.” A revenue standard? what is a 
revenue standard? Ido not like to attempt its de- 
fination, and perhaps the only way to get at one will 
be to use the very words of the disiinguished secre- 
tary of the treasury. fle says: 

“The whole power to collect taxes, whether di- 
rect or indirect, is conferred by the same clause of 
the constitution. The words are, ‘The congress shall 
have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties im- 
posts, and excises.’ A direct tax or excise, not for 
reveuue, but for protection, clearly would not be 
as much so as a duty imposed for a similar purpose. 
The power is ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties imposts, 
and excises.’ A duty must be laid only that it way 
be collected; and if it is so imposed that it cannot be 
collected in whole or in part, it violates the declared 
object of the granted power. To lay all duties so 
high that none of them could be collected, would 
be a prohibitory tariff upon that article. If a duty 
of one hundred per cent. were imposed upon all or 
upon a number of articles, so as to diminish the re- 
venue upon all or any of them, it would operate as 
a pactial prohibition. A partial and a total prohibi- 
tion are alike in violation of the true object of the 
taxing power. They only differ in degree and not 
in principle. If the revenue limit may be exceeded 
One per cent., it may be exceeded one hundred. If 
it may be exceeded upon any article il may be ex- 
seeded upon all; and there is no escape from (bis 
conclusion, but in contending that congress may lay 
duties on all articles so high as to collect no revenue 
and operate as a total prohibition.” 

The president isa little more explicit. He tells us: 
‘The attention of congress is invited to the import- 
ance of making suitable modifications and reductions 
of the rates of duty impose by our present tariff 
Jaws. The object of imposing duties on imports 
should be to raise revenue to pay the necessary ex- 

sesof government. Congress may, undoubtedly, 
in the exercise of a sound discretion, discriminate in 
arranging the rates of duty on d.fferent articles; but 
the discriminations should be within the revenue stan- 
dard, and made with the view to raise money for the 
support of government?“ 


“It becomes important to understand distinctly 
what is meant by a revenue standard, the maximum 
of which should not be exceeded in the rates of 
duty imposed. Jt is conceded, and experience proves, 
that duties may be laid so high as to diminish or pro- 
hibit altogether the importation of any given article, 
and thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at 
lower rates, would be derived from its importation. 
Such duties exceed the revenue rates; and are not 
imposed to raise money for the support of govern- 
ment. If congress levy a duty for revenue of one 
per cent. on a given article, it will produce a given 
amount of money to the treasury, and will inciden- 
tally and necessarily afford protection or advantage 
to the amount of one percent. to the home manu- 
factarer of a similar or like article over the importer. 
If the duty be raised to ten per cent. it will produce 
a greater amount of money, and afford greater pro- 
teation. If it be still raised to twenty, twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. and if, as it is raised, the revenue de- 
rived from it is found to be increased, the protection 
or advantage will also be increased; but if it be rais- 
ed to thirty one per cent. and it is found that the re- 
venue produced at that rate is less than at thirty per 
cent. it ceases to be a revenue duty. The precise 
point in the ascending scale of duties, at which it is 
ascertained from experience, that the revenue is 
greatest, is the maximum rate of duty, which can 


be laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting mo- 
ney for the support of government. 


the amount collected, ts to 


— 


To raise the 
duties higher than that point, and thereby diminish 
levy them for pro- 
tection merely, and not for revenue. As long. then, 


as congress may gradually increase the rate of duty 
on a given article, and the revenue is increased, by 
such increase of duty, they are within the revenue 
standard. When they go beyond that point, and as 
they increase the duties, the revenue is increased or 
destroyed; the act ceases to have for its object the 
rasing of money to support government, but is for 


protection merely.” 

See how this doctrine breaks down the whole do- 
mestic industry of the country. The president says, 
he has always been in favor of ine:dental protection, 
and he understands that to be the protection which a 
tax imposed exclusively fur revenue, gives to the 
manufacturer. Now what is that tax? it is, they tell 
us, a tax to be limited to the wants of the govern- 
chent, and you are to look and see how much tax 
any particle articular will bear, so as to yield the 
largest practical amount of revenue. That is the 
principle. Well, if it isa sound principle, it will be as 
sound and constitutional ten years hence as it is now. 
It is a principle which is always to limit the fiscal 
legislation of congress. Now let us look at sts prac 
tical operation upon the domestic industry of the 
country. It seems to me, that its inevitable effect 
must be to strike it all down. In illustration of this, 
take a taxable article, coarse cottons, for example. 
I will assume that we have no tax on coarse cottons, 
that they are free from duty, and that there is no 
competition here of a home fabric, how are we to 
proceed that we may raise the largest practicable 
amount of revenue on its importation. What is to 
be ascertained? First—what is the amount of their 
consumption in the United States. When we have 
ascertained this, then how much tax they will bear 
without diminishing the present consumption. These 
being found, we lay our tax, say, thirty per cent. ad 
valorem. The people of New England, famous as 
we all admit them to be, for industry, enterprise, and 
shrewdness, take il into their heads that they could 
make the same article with the protection in the 
home market which a tax of thirty per cent. on the 


foreign articles would give them; accordingly they 


proceed lo establish their factories; they produce an 
article as good, if not better than the imported, and 
they make a heavy profit, perhaps more than the 
ordinary average profit of business men around them; 
meanwhile the population of the country increases, 
the quantity of cotton goods increases with it, and 
the annexation of Texas increases the demand still 
further. As demand increases, factories are multi- 
plied, until they have gone on and invested a hundred 
millions of dollars in these establishments; thousands 
and tens of thousands of operatives find good wages 
and constant employment; the consumption of the 
country is supplied to the whole extent that these 
factories can make; and the domestic article vies 
with the foreign, and is fast getting ahead of it.— 
what happens? the government gets into a situation 
in which it needs more money; and what does the 
president say? I want a hundred million of dollars 
and cannot raise it, without making as much out of 
foreign cottons imported as we can possibly get.— 
Experience shows, that under the tax of thirty per 
cent. foreigners do not supply our market, that it 
discourages the importation; we must diminish our 
tax, must tex foreign cottons to the revenue stand- 
ard only, and what is tha? Why, the secretary says 
that it is the lowest tax that will raise the greatest 
revenue; thirty percent. is too high, it keeps out the 
foreign article; as long as we keep on that tax Ame- 
rican factories will continue to rise. Millions of dol- 
Jars are invested; thousands of families have dedicat- 
ed themselves and capital to that branch of business, 
and they are contented and happy, and they are sup- 
plying the demand. ‘This will never do, says the 
president and his secretary; we must bring in more 
foreign goods, we must reduce the tax so low that 
the foreign manufacturer can supply the whole de- 
mand; no sooner said than done, down goes the tax 
and what is the result? Down go the factories, down 
goes the price of labor: down falls the laborer and 
his dependents upon his labor; down goes the agri- 
culture of those who supply their various wants; and 
down goes the wealth and prosperity of the nation. 
Aud why all this? Why, ſorsooth, because the only 
constitutional mode of laying taxes is to make the 
tax the very lowest, which will bring the highest 
amount of rerenue. f 


Now let us take another example. Let us take iron. 
Under the tariff of 42 the iron manufactures of the 
United States have grown up into a flourishing con- 
dition, accumulating for their proprietors wealth, 
and spreading around them extensive benefits to the 
country in all directions. Millions have been in- 
vested on the faith of the tacit pledge that the sys- 
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tem of protection was to continue. The tariff on 
this article was laid, I will assume, to produce re- 
venue, but the enterprise and skill of our people, 
availing itself of the protection thus afforded, make 
a better and a cheaper article than that imported, 
and an article which, in consequence of its low price 
and good quality, is driving out the foreign article 
from the American market. Well, what does the 
president say? He wants a larger amount of revenue 
from iron, And how is he to get it? Congress, he 
says, has no constitutional power to protect it direct- 
ly by a duty, or even designedly to afford it inciden- 
tal protection. Ii can lay a duty for the single pur- 
pose of raising money, and in exerting that power 
congress has only to inquire what money the govern- 
ment wants, and how the amount can best be raised. 
The only question, therefore, that they can legitima- 
tely look at is this. What amount of tax will in- 
crease importation to such an extent that we shall 
get the amount of revenue we want? The duty must 
not prevent importation in the slightest degree, for 
the secretary's doctrine is, that a duty is equally un- 
constitutional whether it prevents importation in 
whole or in part, because either way it is contrary 
to the revenue standard. Well, the secretary exerts 
his arithmetic and figures it out. He finds that a tax 
on iron of fifty per cent. brings him in but three mil- 
lions of revenue. He needs six millions. He can’t 
get it by a tax of fifty per cent. because that tax 
keeps foreign iron out of the American market, 
and just so far as it does this the tax is unconstitu- 
tional, What, then, is he todo? Why, he will try 
a tax of forty per cent. If he finds that that brings 
him the revenue required he le:s it stand at forty, 
but if that leaves a part of the market to American 
competition, and prevents to that extent importation, 
he lowers his duty to twenty per cent. and so down- 
wards till he finds the point where he gets the largest 
revenue, and that is when the former is able to sup- 
ply the whole American market. Then the secretary 
cries—Eureka! I have got it! I have found the re- 
venuc standard! 


Bnt what becomes of the American manufacture? 
Itis prostrated, destroyed. This is the new executive 
doctrine, and this is its consequence. The president 
and secretary oppose a duty which has been laid by 
every wise government in the world to protect the 
industry of its own citizens. Isolating himself, like 
Tiberius in his islands, the secretary’s sole inquiry 
is, how much money will the law bring me? If it 
supplies me with aevenue, | care not what falls or 
what stands; what American interest prospers or is 
annihilated; what American labor flourishes or is de- 
stroyed. The same illustration might be applied 
with proportional force to all the articles of con- 
sumption or use which we can make, and which are 
protected by the existing tariff. 

It behooves us, Mr. President, to look at the thing 
practically. When we are asked to pass a new law, 
the first question with every wise legislator is, How 
will it operate? Now, the favorite theory of the ga- 
vernment is, that every man knows his own business 
best; that self-interest is the most effectual applica- 
tion of all others to sharpen men’s wita; that whal- 
ever men may think, or however they may dier on 
general subjects; each man knows what huris himself; 
and admit the general truth of the principle—and 
now what do we sec? Memorials coming up from 
the people, from day to day, imploring congress to 
pass no bill which shall operate to destroy our own 

jindystry. Gentlemen make no answer. They say 
it is a misapprehension; that the people suppose that 
protection enriches them, but that is all a mistake, 
for, on the contrary, it really injures them. But I 
turn gentlemen’s doctrine upon themselves, and ask, 
Do not the people know their own business better 
then political theorists? This bill deals with labor, 
with the labor that is employed on iron. It deals 
with those whom their professed friends are con- 
tinually talking about as the honest democracy ."— 
[t comes among these men like a pestilence, bringing 
famine in its train. It carries ruin to the furnace, 
tu the coal field, to the machine shop, to the cotton 
factory, to the tailor, the shoemaker, the hatter—to 
‘all forms and varieties of human industry. Gentle- 
men say that it will injure none but the capitalist.— 
Indeed? If you prostrate the capitalist, do yon not 
in the same blow, strike down all who are depen- 
dent on him for employment? The blow touches 
the capitalist first, but it expends its desolating and 
destructive force on the Jaborers of the country. It 
| strikes at wages. If it lets him lire at all, it de- 
grades him to the level of the serf labor of England, 
or the still lower labor of some other parts of the 
world. It reduces free industrious American citi- 
zens to- one meal a day—to abject poverty—and 
when a man is brought to the lowest poverty; when 
he comforts of home is lost; when his happy Sab- 
baths are gone; when his half clothed chil. ren eu- 
tier the Sunday school no more—how long will it be 
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before degradatiou will be followed by vice? If it 
were the mere destruction of property, the havoc 
would then be great and fearful, but it might be 
borne. But it does not stop there. It degrades men 
and, by degrading, it demoralizes them; and to de- 
moralize republican citizens is to write the nation’s 
doom. The very life blood of a free government 
lies in the independence and virtue of its people. 

I have before me a modern volume of high autho- 
rity, which details the wretched and starving condi- 
tion of poor laborers in other countries. There is no 
time to read ‘it here, but let any gentleman cast his 
eye on the description it contains of the squalid po- 
verty, and abject degradation of those foreigners 
who labor each day for the food of that day, and 
scarce get enough to sustain life. Are laborers like 
these fit constituents of honorable gentlemen? have 
these men the requisite intelligence to elect a chief 
magistrate of this great and powerful republic? are 
they fit to sustain aud carry forward our system of 
republican institutions? Are they the men to whom 
we may safely look to secure the blessings of freedom 
to us, and to our children? On the contrary, does it 
not necessarily follow, that if your legislature re 
duces the laborers of this country to such a level, 
that you thereby sap the only foundation on which 
the liberties of this Jand can rest. 

Look at Pennsylvania; in that great and powerful 
state, every department of buman industry is filled 
up, is occupied to the full with the exception of ma 
nufactures. Agriculture is striving to make for it- 
self a market. The profits of the farmer are mode- 
rate, Where will be the constituency of the senator 
from Pennsylvania, if this bill shall pass? I have 
before me, statistical tables, showing the number of 
hands who are engaged in the various manufacturing 
establishments of the state. This bill goes directly 
to injure every man of them; while it destroys the 
wealth of the capitalists invested in these establish- 
ments, it impoverishes and destroys the laborers by 
thousands. We talk of war, and talk truly of the 
havoc it makes of human life, aud the desolation and 
misery which it brings into the bosom of families, 
but I say with all sincerity, that the troubles growing 
out of the present war, are as nothing, when com- 
pared with the individual and national losses and dis- 
tresscs, Which must inevitably follow the passage of 
this bill. It is an easy thing for gentlemen holding 
seats in the l. alls of congress, and who are in posses- 
sion of all the comforts and luxuries of life, who go- 
ing from this city—tne farmer, to his farm; the mer- 
chant to his business; the lawyer to his occupation— 
it js easy for such to talk with great calinness, about 
theories of policy, and doctrines of political econo- 
my. We have enough! No squalid poverty invades 
our homes, no ery of want is heard in our dwellings, 
they are full of happiness; but let us reflect, 1 im- 
ee you to let us reflect, on the condition of the 

aboring population, who are to be effected by what 
we do. Let us ask ourselves what is to become of 
the eight hundred thousand citizens immediately en- 
guged in the various branches of manufactures, and 
those four or five millions of others who are depen- 
dent upon their labor. They come here to the doors 
of the senate, and entreat you to save them from the 
destructive effects of a measure, whose ellects they 
well understand; a measure resting on theory alone, 
uncalled for, and unecessary, and fraugut only with 
mischief, Remember that these laborcrs, many of 
whom are now your petitioners, with their families, 
equal in number the whole population of this country 
at the time our independence was declared. Why 
shall we, without necessily, and against necessity, 
perpetrate an act which must annihilate that national 
industry, to which they owe all their comforts, their 
happiness, their very existence itself. 

And what is all this ruin to be caused for? It is 
because, as is alleged, the tax which encourages our 
own labor obliges some of our citizens, to give more 
for commodities which they do not inake, the tax 
being always added to the price of the commodity, 
and falling upon the consumer. 


Such is the plea. In the first place it is not true. 
The tax neither falls wholly on the consumer, nor 
wholly on the producer. The cotton planter tells 
you that the tax you Jevy on fabrics made out of his 
cotton when worked up is equal (o a tax on his cot- 
ton; is equivalent to an export tax. Well, if it is an 
export tax, then certainly it does not tall on the 
consumer. It can't fall on the consumer and the 
producer both. Let me illustrate, England, imposes 
a tax on tobacco of four or five hundred per cent.— 
Who pays that tax? Does the grower of tobacco 
pay it? or does the consumer pay il? They can’t 
both pay the tax. If every man who uses tobacco 
in England is forced to pay four or five hundred per 
cent. on the price of the article, because of the im- 
post, then clearly the tax does vot fall upon the 
grower, and if on the other hand the grower gels 
his tobacco into England at a price less the amount 
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of the impost, it is equally clear that the consumer 
does not pay it. But the truth is that neither of 
them, exclusively, pays it. Its amount is at first 
shared between the producer and consumer, as far 
as the price is concerned, competition brings itdown 
to what it would have been without the tax. 

And now let me call the attention of the senate to 
what the secretary of tho treasury says that we do 
with the cotton we send abroad, and what with the 
cotton we sell at home, and then let us see why he 
prefers sending it abroad to have it manufactured at 
home. I quote froin his report: ; 

“At present prices, our cotton crop will yield an 
annual product of $72,000,000, and the manufagtar- 
ed fabric 8504, 000.000, furnishing profits abroad to 
thousands of capilulists, and wages to hundreds of thou- 
sands of the working classes; all of whom would be 
deeply injured by any disturbance, growing out of a 
state of war, to the direct and adequate supply of 
the raw material.” 

Who gets the benefit? We send abroad the raw 
material worth 72 millions, and by the process of 
manufacturing, its value it enhanced, says the secre- 
tary, to 504 millions. If that is done in England some- 
body in England gets the benetit of the operation; 
but if it were all done here, then somebody here 
would get the benefit. Now, who is it that the scre- 
lary wants to get this difference in value? Hear what 
he says, I give you his own words: 

“At present prices, our cotton crop will yield an 
annual product of $72,000,000, and the manufactured 
fabric $504,000,000, furnishing profits abroad to thou- 
sands of capitalists, and wages to hundreds of thousands 
of the working classes.” 


Now you have, the country will see, what it is the 
secretary wants todo. He wants that these profits 
shall be shared by the thousands abroad. That is the 
new theory; that is the revenue standard, that is de- 
mocratic in his view of the matter. Could there be 
a more clear, obvious, anti American policy. We, 
in the United States, raise a crop of cotton worth 72 
millions, capable of being made worth 504 millions. 
How eis it to be made 504 millions? By the process 
of being manufactured. And how is that to be done: 
The first thing is to vest capital in the requisite 
buildings and machinery, the next to employ laborers. 
Here, then, is the employment of foreign capital and 
foreign Jabor, and the fruit is to increase 72 millions 
to 504 millions; an excess of 432 millions. Who gets 
it? the American laborer? the American capitalist? 
No, no; according to Mr. Walker's own statement, 
that profit is furnished, aud should be furnished, to 
“thousands ubruad.”? 

Is that democratic? Yes, that is democratic; that 
is the essence of democratic wisdom; that is the quin- 
tessence of political economy; that is the benefit we 
are to derive from progressive democracy—that pro- 
gressive democracy which goes beyond the United 
States, not confining itself to the limits of our own 
country, [a Jaugh.] 

Mr. President, | do not see how it is possible there 
can be two opinions as to the anti-national spirit 
ond influence of such a system as this. We are 
Americans; we have capital here—we have labor- 
ers here. This American capital and American 
labor could just as well convert those seventy-two 
millions into five hundred and four millions as Eng- 
lish capital and Engiish labor. Whoever does this, 
enjoys the whole benetit of the difference. Let 
that seventy-two millions go abroad, and hundreds 
of thousands of foreign laborers are supported by 
those seventy-two mill.ons of American cotton. The 
secretary's philanthropic spirit issu enlarged and 
sublimated that it takes in the whole world, and 
quite forgets home. 

[Here Mr. McDuffie said something, not heard by 
the reporter, about southern industry not being in- 
volved in the value of cotton. 

Mr. Johnson. | presume, if you raise cotton at the 
south, that somebody must labor. The cotton, I take 
it for granted, does not hoe itself, nor pick itself, nor 
go to market by itself. 

I say again thaf the spirit of this comprehensive 
philanthropy, which seems to rejoice so much in the 
profits that British capitalists and their army o! Bri- 
tish laborers are to make out of a crop of American 
colton, is, after all, restricted in the energies lo men 
beyond the Atlantic, and seems to feel no reluctance 
or remorse at inflicting utter ruin on American capi- 
talists and American laborers. Now, I submit, Mr. 
President, that an American secretary of the trea- 
sury would act somewhat more in character, if he 
turved his benevolent gaze a little more on his own 
fellow citizens and would bethink him somewhat 
how he might multiply the comforts and secure the 
prosperity of the hundreds and thousands of Ameri- 
can laborers from whom his scheme will take their 
daily bread. 

But let us follow the secretary a slep further.— 
His plan is to give to foreign labor the undisputed 
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possession of the American market. To this end, 
he lays aduty on foreign commodities the lowest 
that he possibly can consistent with revenue. What 
becomes of that duty? Does it not go into the Eng- 
lish treasury? Does it not contribute to support tbe 
British government; to add to its revenue; to in- 
crease its strength; to support its aristocracy; to 
give splendor to its throne, and make England one 
of the foremost nations of the world? The whole 
tendency of the secretary’s scheme is to add to the 
wealth of English capitalists, and to increase the 
prosperity of Euglish industry. Now, sir, of the tax 
is to be paid either by the producer or the cousumer, 
(I speak of the whole extent of the tax) I think, if 
we are to buy British goods increased in price by 
Ihe whole amount of tax, it would be a better policy 
for us to save that tax for our own government, and 
have it to go into our own treasury, rather than the 
treasury of Great Britain. In my poor appreben - 
sions, sir, it would be infinitely better to pursue 2 
policy which would enure to our own strength, our 
own honor, our own credit, our own prosperity, our 
own wealth, and our own Industry, ratuer than one 
which makes us tributary to those W. ee no com- 
mon interest and no common feeling ait ourselves, 
at all times our rivals and competitors, and who 
may, at any time, be thrown into open conflict aud 
hostility with us. The secretary says: If our own 
manufactures consume four hundred thousand bales, it 
would cost them hoelve millions of dollars, whilst sell- 
ing the manufactured fabric for eighty-four millions 
of dollars.” 


If we send them twelve millions of our cotton, 
and they work it up into the value of eighty-four 
millions as bere alledged, it &, in part, as is said, 
because we impose a duty which is added to the 
price. Does not the secretary see that, if I buy an 
English fabric, and his own theory be right, | am not 
only paying our own tax, but the tax also which the 
British government may have imposed on the ſabrio. 
He says that the tax goes into the price. Shall we 
not, then, rather pay the tax to our government than 
to a foreign government, which may be as far apart 
A ours in its doctrines as the poles are wide asun- 

er? 


False as this scheme is in its principle, it is still 
worse in practice. While it raises the price of every 
commodity which is produced by foreign labor, it, 
at the same time, depresses and demoralizes the la- 
borers of our own country. Notwithstanding all the 
fancied new lights of modern times, it is still ad- 
mitted, [ belicve, as a maxim of political economy, 
of universal truth, that every nation should, if it can, 
provide its own feed, its own clothing, its own ha- 
ditations, and itsown defence. Wars will continue 
to occur so long as men continue to be what (hey 
are now, and until, by some happy and superior in- 
fluence, their present natures shall be changed.— 
And are we to be told that the twenty millions which 
now constitute the people of the United States, and 
destined to increase (unless mistaken legislation 
strike down their prosperity) in a greater ratiu than 
any people ever multiplied before, and living under 
a government which secures their rights better than 
any form of government that ever existed, must 
abandon the policy under which they have thus be- 
come great, and put to hazard their ability to feed, 
to clothe, to shelter themselves, and to vindicate 
their rights, on the sea and on the land? It 1s a great 
mistake to suppose that this is a question which 
deals with the manufacturers only. Amongst the 
very first acts imposing dulies under this govern- 
ment was the one passed on the Charleston memo- 
rial. Our navigation laws protect, by heavy discri 
minating duties, the manufacture of American ship» 
ping; but, does one man, or ove class of men, make 
a ship? Reflect on the various materials which are 
combined in that wondertul production of buman 
ingenuity, industry, and skill. One set of men cut 
down and shape the timber; a different set of men 
prepare the cable and the cordage; another elaborate 
the iron work; another weave the canvass; another 
make tho sails; and yet another roll out the copper 
hy which she is protected from the waves. re 
these all the capitalists? Are these overgrown aris- 
tocrats? Are these purse-proud manufacturers? Are 
these lords of the loom, or are they laborera, whose 
prosperity grows out of their labor, and whose 
labor, with all the prosperity and happiness which 
that labor creates, is protected and encouraged by 
the existing laws? Do gentlemen forget the hua- 
dreds and the thousands who find employment in the 
construction and the navigation of our commercial 
marine? 


Tho secretary's theory says that it is unconstitu- 
tional for congress to lay apy duty whatever, the 
direct pourpose of which is to protect American it 
dustry in preference to foreign, and he holds it to be 
a right, and the only sound policy, that all shall be 
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allowed to buy where they can buy the cheapest.— 
Now I ask gentlemen are they prepared to repeal 
the navigation laws? Let them answer aye or nay. 
I presume no man could answer in the afirmative— 
but why not? You say it is the right of the Ameri- 
can citizen to buy in the market where he can buy 
the cheapest. This i3 the cardinal rule which is to 
shape and govern all our policy in relation to trade 
and manufactures. This is proclaimed as the demo- 
cratic principle.’ Now, you all know full well that 
you can get ships to transport your cotton to Liver- 
pou cheaper a great deal than you are forced to pay 
or employing American vessels. Why not, then, 
nn gid foreign? Why keep up your navigation laws 
and maintain an odious monopoly in favor of American 
ship building. The southern planter wants to send 
out his cotton as cheap as he can, his object is toget 
as much money for it as he can, but your system of 
discrimimating duties compels him to employ an 
American ship, and pay a higher freight. This must 
be all wrong, if the president and secretary are 
right. Our navigation acts sre most wicked laws, 
a disgrace to the statute book, and never should 
have been passed. The south did not always think 
20. Look at the memorial J referred to, addressed by 
the city of Charleston to the first congress. At the 
time of that memorial there was no government 
which had power to extend protection to our own 
navigation. We had no discriminating duty, and 
the consequence was that we wers driven from the 
sea. On all the broad expanse of the ocean the stars 
and stripes were rarely seen, the fruits of American 
agriculture went abroad under the protection of fo- 
reign flags. But how is it now? Why is it that our 
Star Spangled Banner is seen, and known, and re- 
spected in every sea? What remote part of the ocean 
is not visited by our gallant seamen? How comes it 
that our ships of war, and our fine commercial ma- 
rine, are enable to traverse the pathless ocean, and 
to bid defiance to the world? How happened it that 
in the war of 1812 the heart of the nation beat fast 
and high with patriotic delight when it beheld Ame- 
rican skill and bravery proving themselves a match 
ſor the then mistress of the seas. We owe this, we 
owe all it to our navigation laws, and to the princi- 
ple of direct and exclusive protection, which they 
gave and intended to give to American capital 
and American labor. Has this operated injuriously 
at the south? or have they not participated largely 
and joyously in all the national glory which thus 
came to be inscribed ipon our naval annals? No 
hearts beat higher than the southern hearts at the 
news of our naval victories. The men of the south 
in those days did not stop and calculate how much 
cent per cent. these victories had costthem. These 
are calculations of modern times. A change has 
come over the spirit of theirdream. Now the prin- 
Ciple of protection is all wrong—aJl this has been 
done by the taxing power—it is all the result of ex- 
clusive protection to American manufactures, and 
tbe south has, it now fancies, moat of the tax to pay, 
because it has the most produce to send abroad.— 
Why not, then, repeal these navigation laws? How 
comes it that Mr. Polk and Mr. Walker have sent us 
no recommendation to repeal them, or to reduce 
them too to a revenue standard. How is it that 
those discriminating duties were laid, and laid avow- 
edly for protection? The constitution says nothing 
about navigation laws any more than about a pro- 
fective tariff. Why, then, are not the one as uncon- 
stitutionly as the other? The navigation laws have 
been passed under the constitutional power. io regu- 
late commerce. In the execution of that power you 
have improved your navigation, and the supreme 
court has declared that the power to regulate com- 
merce includes a power to regulate the vehicle of 
commerce, and not only so, but commerce itself.— 
But if your doctrine is right, (hen } say again, you 
must, to be consistent, repeal the navigation laws. 
[hey operate according to your theory, most op- 
pressivety, they keep out British and other foreign 
ship builders. They have no regard to the revenue 
standard; and they ‘orbid us to buy where we can 
buy the cheapest. Let us then, at once, subject 
them tothe revenue standard. And what is tha? 
Mr. Walker says a duty of one per cent., if that 
will yisid the most revenue. And how are we to 
find out whether it will or nol? Why just by low- 
ori the discriminating duty, and trying whether 
all toe shipping of the world cannot be encouraged 
to come into the ports of the United States. When 
this great national object is atlamed, Mr. President, 
where is the American marine? where the American 
ship builders, where the American seamen, where 
the means of gladdening the American heart on the 
ocean by the sight of the American flag? Gone, 
sir, gone forever, gone by this newly invented and 
falsely denominated, American doctrine. Destroy 
3 5 laws and your days of naval glory are 


Cai 


How did you get your present immense coasting or even any arbitrary maximum, experience proves 


trade? By the exercise of the same protective power 
—the power to regulate commerce by taxing foreign 
shipping in favor of American shipping; you got it 
by making that protection exclusive and absolute.— 
Yet, according to the new theory, who is it that suf- 
fers under this process? My constituents, your con- 
stituents. According to the secretary’s philosophy, 
you have made them pay the whole tax laid for 
protection of American shipping. Suppose it were 
now proposed to us to open the whole coasting trade 
to the vessels of every nation; who would go for the 
measure? None, not one. But why not? To lay 
taxes for protection is said to be an unconstitutional 
exercise of a power given to raise revenue. Every 
cent of tax which diminishes revenue is said to be 
unconstitutional. All taxes laid to protect the things 
taxed by keeping out the foreign article, are uncon- 
stitutional. We must not then prohibit foreign ves- 
sels from engaging in our coasting trade. Nor may 
we, as we now do, by giving privileges to American 
shipping almost prohibit foreign vessels from carry- 
ing our products abroad. Ohno! All these things 
are unconstitutional. Are gentlemen willing to 
deprive of their N protection all the men em- 
ployed in ship building? Will they withhold the 
protection of government, which these laws give, 
from the various and useful machanic arts em 
ployed in this great branch of American manufac- 
tures? No, they wil} not do that. Why, then, are not 
the artizan» of Pennsylvania entitled to the same 
regard? 


The only answer to this question must be “It is 
no 80 provided in the resolutions of the Baltimore 
Convention.“ 

l have tables before me showing the value of, and 
number of hands employed in the iron and coal 
trade of Maryland, in the building and manufacture 
of shipping, cordage, &«.; the whole value of the 
iron and coal trade of Pennsylvania, together with 
the number of vessels engaged in conveying these 
products to market, the number of persons employ 
ed in that transportation, and the still larger num- 
ber of those dependant upon their industry. -All 
these will be prostracted and ruined if this bill shall 
pass. But I will not detain the senate with these 
statistics. 


Nor shall I say anything on the second head of the | 


plan I proposed; and as I have occupied so much of 
the senate’s time, I will content myself witb adding 
a word or (wo upon the third and last branch of the 
subject. 


Mr. President: I want to shew to the senate and 
the country what will be our fiscal wants. 

I have said, sir, that whether we assumed as true 
the calculations of the secretary of the treasury, of 
the committee of finance, or the honorable chairman 
of the committee of ways and meansin the other 
house, the revenue to arise from the bill now proposed 
will fall far short of meeting the wants of the trea- 
sury. 

Mr. President, we have already appropriated 520, 
175,891. The bills in the other house proposed, but 
not yet acted upon, amount to 846,590,777 —that is 
to say, the amount actually appropriated and the 
amount proposed to be appropriated make the sum 
of $66,766,660. 


[Mr. J. here gave the items.] 

From these items, it is evident that we will and 
must.eppropriate at least $33,878,298 more. This, 
added to $20,175,591, the sum already appropriated, 
amounts to, appropriations certain at the end of the 
year, $54,054,189. These are unavoidable appropri- 
atio:.s; and there are others which may and probably 
will be passed, and which will swell the whole 
amount to $66,766,668. But, however, that may be, 
there will be the certain sum of 554, 054.189, which 
must be provided for. 


Now, sir, what does our chairman of the commit- 
tee on finance tell us this bill is to raise? Twenty- | 
seven or twenty-eight millions. The secretary says | 
it will raise twenty seven millions. But say it will 
raise twenty-eight millions. Then I have shown 
that there will still be a deficit to the amount of the 
difference between (wenty-eight and fifty-four mil- 
lions. We now owe seventeen millions, this amount, 
therefore, is to be added; and so we shall certainly 
owe, at the end of the present fiscal year, a debt of 
forty three millions, and that almost certain to be 
increased half a million by the interest on the trea- 
sury notes which we have authorised. 


Well, we are to have a “revenue standard.“ But 
why not lay a tax upon imports sufficient to meet 
this amount? “lt will not answer at the south.” It: 
is said that to lay more tax would lessen importa- 
tions. The secretary says in his report, (what |] 
have tried in vain to understand) that “whilst it is 
impossible to adopt any horizontal scale of duties, 


that, as a general rule, a duty of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem will yield the largest revenue.“ What 
in the name of common sense does this mean? He 
cannot mean what he says, for we have no experi- 
ence upon the subject. What then does he mean? 
Has nature herself fixed a standard of revenue? It 
has been said, heretofore, that there is such a thing 
as “a natural rate of duty“ -a natural rate of duties 
for all revenue bills every where, in all nations, and 
at all times, a kind of physical law! a law establish- 
ed for us by our Creator, applicable to all commodi- 
ties, under all circumstances, and all times. Per- 
haps this is what be means, and (hat twenty per cent. 
is the guage which providence and nature have or- 
dained. Atallevents he says that experience has 
shown that this is the exact rate which yields the 
grealest amount of revenue. It is plain that the 
chairman of the committee on finance does not 
think so, for he has gone above it and below it, and 
his object is only revenue. He, it seems, has ascer- 
tained, that by laying more than twenty per cent. 
or less than twenty per cent., he can get more re- 
venue, than by conforming himself to that sacred, 
mystical number, twenty percent. I tried in vaim 
to find out what the secretary intends. I do not 
understand him, and I never expect to understand 
im. 

But I find myself forced io bring these remarks to 
a conclusion without saying much that I had design- 
ed and wished tu say. And | add only a word or two 
more. 

Mr. President, if 1 know myself, and I hope I may 
be pardoned for the remark, onid .not for the ac- 
complishment of mere party purposes, address any- 
thing to the senate of the United States, which I did 
not most sincerely believe, and such, I am persuade 
ed, is the sentiment of every member of this body. 
There are higher duties to be discharged here, than 
those connected with mere honest attachment to 
party, and senators on the other side, I am sure, 
share with me in the conviction. We differ only in 
the mode of serving our common country. We 
think upon this side of the chamber, that the bill 
upon the table, is destructive of the best interests 
of the country, as regards both the wealth and the 
laborers engaged in our domestic industry. Sena- 
tors on the opposite side, think differently; or other- 
wise, it is impossible they would pass this bill.— 
Now the remark I wish to make, is this; that if I 


| could not and did not look beyond party, I should 


greatly rejoice in the passage of this bill. I venture 
to say, though not in the habit of making predictiohs 
if this bill passes, the days of democratic progress, 
forward, upward, every way but downward, are at 
an end. But hoping.as I do, that there is an equally 
solicitous desire on tho part of our opponents, to pro- 
mote the interests of our common country, to secure 
the rights in which we all share, to maintain unsul- 
lied the honor in which we all participate, it is ne- 
cessary that they and we should be satisfied, either 
that our view is right, or that theirs is right. So 
far, however, we have not been favored, except as 
to the mere fiscal operation of the bill, with any 
exposition of the views of our friends on the other 
side, We are forced, therefore, to act with the aid 
only of such lights as our own experience and Judg- 
ment afford. ; 

These conduct us to the conclusion that, if this 
bill shal! become a law, it will ruin not only the 
hundreds of thousands engaged in the labor of the 
land, but the value of the land itself; that it will 
bring ruin to the manufacturer; ruin to the agricule ` 
turist; ruin to the planter; ruin to public credit, ruin 
to the peace, comfort, and virtues of the people.— 
We believe it will prostrate nine-tenths of the la- 
borers of the land; that it will destroy those who 
assist us in paying taxes, in building school houses, 
in erecting churches, and in sustaining the flag and 
honor of the nation. Plenty will, we think, be suc- 
ceeded by want; industry and virtue give place to 
idleness and vice; prosperous villages be made de- 
solate; flourishing establishments perish, public and 
individual debts increase. I appeal, then, to the 
gentlemen on the other side of the chamber, I ap- 
peal to them in the spirit and wisdom of their an- 
cestors, to forbear. 1 appeal to them in behalf of 
thousands of their fellow citizens, to forbear. I ap- 
peal to them, as they prefer industry to idleness, 
happiness to misery, virtue to vice, to ſorbear. Do, 
| implore you, them and you, Mr. President, leave 
the American Jaborer as you behold him, peaceful 
and happy, enjoying the reward of honest industry, 
and feeling the conscious pride that he is contribut- 
ing to his country’s wealth and power. Drive him 
not, I beseech you, to wantand madness. Leave him, 
as you find him, contented and a good cilizen, and 
we shall return to our homes, one and all, with the 
blessings of thousands on our heads, and the blessings 
of Ileaven on our country. 


CHRONICLE. 


“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 


We have nothing new from General Taylor’s corps, to 
report this week. The discharge of Louisiana and 
Alabama volunteers, and their return home, occupies 
the sunthern papers for the time being,—and much dis- 
satisfaction is expressed on all hands. 

The difficulties with which this whole system of volun- 
teer forces is surrounded, can hardly be appreciated by 
those at have not brad an opporiunity of observing how 
it works, und how it will net work. The embarrassmen , 
which government would have to encounter in the in- 
stance of these very men, was distinctly foreshadowed 
in remarks which we submitted at the lime they were 
being embodie:!'. The secretary of war is now iy 
censured, and she treasury of the Union severely tcxed, 
—the gallant troops that waited for nothing but to ascer- 
tain that the army of the nation was surrounded with 
difficuities, and threatened with destruction, tu induce 
them to seize their arms and repair to the scene of dan- 
ger, after spending just sufficient time to completely or- 
ganize, discipline, and fit them for action—not a day ton 
much for that—are now discharged, without having seen 
an enemy. ; 

The see etary of war had difficulties to encounter, 
take what course he would. ‘To discharge these ſorctr, 
must have been unpleasant to him. But the organiza- 
tion of the army was imperative. The twelve months’ 
volunteers were crowding toward Gen. Taylor's lines, 
already invommoded with more troops than he had the 
means of transportin”, or of provisioning, in an enemy’s 
country, beyond the margin of navigation. Other offi- 
cers, proud of their distinction, lead these new levies. It 
wiltake as long, at least, to organize, discipl.ne, and fit 
these furces for efficient service in the field, as was ex- 
pended upon the volunteers now discharged 

Gen. Taylor at the last dates, was urging on 
the supplies towards Cumargo as expeditiously as he had 
it in his power. The roads had been impassable, and 
by the river, he had as yet an inadequate supply of light 
draught steamers to get his troops and munitions to that 

lace. 
The following are the latest we have from the Riv 
Grande. 

“Camargo, (Mexico,) July 23.— We are furnishing 
transportation for the army, and securing supplies of for- 
ace on the route to Monterey. We have contracted for 
1,000 to 2,000 mules,” (ano:her letter fixes it positively at 
(1,500) “with tLe packing equipments complete; and 
these, with the 500 wagons expected here, willbe ample 
for the marching columns. A laige portion of the 19,000 
men ol this corps d'armes will be left at the different 
depois and entrepots, from Brazos Santiago to China, 
about 60 miles from this place on the route to Munte- 
Tey. 
The troops are now fast arriving here in our steam- 
boats; and the General wall, in all probability, move for- 
ward from bere about the middle of next month,. — 
(August.) Now comes the commencement of those op- 
erations which will require all the Capacity, skill, and 
energy of our General to accomplish. The great diffi- 
culties of an army invading Mexico begin here. So far, 
every thing has favored Gen. Taylor, and he has acquir- 
ed not only a most enviable r putation, but his good for- 
tune has become a proverb. I hope, of ccurse, for his 
further success; but in order to secure it, the mos! care- 
ful combinations of every kind, preparatory to the 
march, are absolutely necessury. Too much haste may 
prove as great an evil asa faulty tardiness, It takes time 
for the requisite arrangements for the transportation re- 
quired for so many men, suddenly collected here. Mean- 
tine, the General is tmpatient of the least delay, and the 
Oflicers of our department are incessantly occupied in 
preparations. 

“rtractof a letter from Col. Whiting, duted Matamoros, 
arata P bth July, 1846. 

“The eubsistence General Taylor called for—that is, 
300,000 ratiuns—is now at or near Camargo. We are 
now throwing up forage, ammunition, and other sup- 
plies—the boats taking muderate loads in order to accom. 
modate troops. 

A company of Texan rangers came into Camargo 
a few days since, having started fram San Antonio de 
Bexar, crossed the Rio Grande at Laredo, and passed 
through Mier. In thus descending the right bank, it mer 
with no molestation, saw no rising for deteuce, but found 
all things in tranquility.” 


Extract of a letter from Col. Heur Whiting, dated Ma- 
tumoros, July 31, 1846. 

„General Taylor ias just issued an order directing’ the 
remaining troops to move up to Camargo without delay. 
The trains, it is tes red, will be inadequate. To remedy 
this he will buy and hire all the mules he can. The last 
report from Camargo is favorable. A contract has been 
made for fifteen hundred mules and packs coinplete.— 
General Taylor goes to Camargo in a few days, when I 
shall immediately follow to complete all arrangements. 
Horse shoes are how coming in—we were likely to suffer 
for them and for forges. Forage and subsistence is 
abundant. The United Srates steamor Neva sunk on 
her way up to Camargo, with cargo on board. No lives 
Jost, but much company baggage and supplies.” 

EXPEDITION AGAINST SANTA FE. The last accounts 
we have from Fort Leavenworth are up to the 9th inst. 
Seven companies had arrived at the furt, and three more 
were expected, to complete the regiment. The seven 


companies had voted for field officere, and Sterling 


Price, ex-member of Congress had been elected Colonel 
of the regiment, by the unanimous vote of the companies 
present. ‘I'lic companies to arrive could not, of course, 
although privileged to vote, change the result. The St. 
Louis Republican states that the election of Col. P.“ was 
forced upon the regiment by an unmistakable intimation 
that it would be disbanded if he was not chosen. 
private in one of the companies named Allen was elect- 
ed Lieut. Colonel over D. D. Mitchell, Esq., of St. Louis. 
the person designated by President Polk for the office, by 
a majority of 90 votes. Four of the companies were to 
leave the fort, on their line of march, on the 10th inst.; 
the others were to follow as soon after us they could be 
furnished with transportation for provisions, &c. 

Four companies, composing a separate battalion of ar- 
tillery, were also daily expected at the fort. 

Lieut. Col. Allen, of the U. S. Ariny, in command of 
the hve hundred Morinon volunteers, was still at the 
fort. There was much bad feeling between this corps 
and the other volunteers. Lieut. Colonel A. and his 
command were to take up the line of march on the l2th 
inst. 

Sill later accounts from Fort Leavenworth are up to 
the lith inst. About one thousand inore Mormons had 
nrrived at the fort, in hopes of being mustered into the 
United States servicc. Twoof the additional companies 
of volunteers had arrived at the fort, and Colonel Price’s 
regiment marched out on the 10th tnst. 


ALEXANDRIA, D. C.— Retrocession question. The 
President of the United States has appointed the follow- 
ing named gentlemen, commissioners for taking the vote 
of the people of Alexan:iria on the subject of the retro- 
cession of that city to Virginia: GEDRGE Custis, 
Rost. Brockett, Geo. W. D. Ramsey, Jas. Roach. 
and Geo. H. Smoor, Esqrs. The act of congress au- 
thorizing the retrocession leaves it with the majority of 
the citizens of Alexandria to decide for or against the 
proposec change. 


Cor. Battie Peyron, when the Louisiana volunteers 
were disbanded, did not return with his regiment, but 
proceeded at once to Matamoros and joined Gen. Tay- 
ſor's staff as a volunteer aid. Since then he has been 
elected lieut. colunel of one of the fine volunteer regi- 
ments from Tennessee, his native state. 


YeELLow FEVER. The British steamer Vesuvius, reach- 
ed Bermuda on the llth inst., having twenty-seven cases 
of yellow fever on board, besides losing tom of her crew 
with the disease, on her passage from Vera Cruz. The 
captain reports that the fever had broken out on board 
the American squadron and the British frigate Endy- 
mion, off Vera Cruz. 


Bustvess cincLEkSs. This is usually the dullest season 
of the year, and but lie is doing. Prospects are rather 
gloomy. The re juction in the prices and value of the 
stock of merchandise in the hands of importers, dea- 
lers, and retailers, occasioned by a material diminution 
of import duties, and the probability of a heavy impor- 
to lion of foreign wares, at reduced rates, as soon as the 
new tariff goes into operation, say, ket Deceinber next, 
will affect the amount of the ensuing fall business, very 
materially. Dispositions are now making in the import- 
ing cities for the reception of the merchants from the in- 
terior, and in afew days, fall sales will commence, 
indeed the Baltimore American of yesterday says they 
have commenced. . 

Meantime, those who have been purchasing the pro- 
duce of the interior, and shipping it abroad, are receiv- 
inz very discouraging accounts of the proceeds. Heavy 
losses are ascertained in many cases, and some consi- 
derable failures have already taken place in New York, 
Bultimore, and other cities. The arrival of country mer- 
chants with funds from the interior for the purchase of 
fall supplies und for “Spaying. off, it is to be hoped will 
revive affairs somewhat. 

Exchange, remain fair, both foretan and domestic. 

Stocks, as usual, have their ups and downs. No ma- 
terial variations to report. 


FLorr, continues to decline. The Baltimore inspec- 
tions of last week comprise 14,664 bbls. Thursday 
morning’s Philadelphia papers quote it at $3.62 503.87}, 
and heavy at that. 


WnxEar, in the Baltimore marked 75aS0c. for prime 
red; inferior to good 65470. 


Tonk Acco. continues to accumulate in the warehouses, 
and prices have again receded. The inspections in 
Baltimore last week. amounted to 1,640 hhds., including 
912 Maryland, 696 Ohio, 3 Kentucky, and 20 Missouri. 


U. S. TREASURY DRAFTS, have made their appearance 
in Wall street, and produced quite a sensation, both in the 
money and the political circles. They appear to have 
been prepared, and some of them are dated, anterior to 
the passage of the law which is suid to authorise their 
issue. Anti-administration journals maintain that the 
law not only does not authorise such an issue, but that 
a motion made to amend the bill by including such a 
power, was voted down by a large majority, thus in ef- 
fect forbiding such issues. ‘They are snid to be elegante 
ly engraved, and will, no doubt, soon constitute a ma- 
terial part of the circulation of the country. 


Recreation. President Polk~and family embarked 
on Wednesday on a trip to Old Point Comfort. The 
Right Hon. Mr. Pakenham, British minister, ie off for 


Canada. 
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Custom House Orricers.—By a law passed at the 
late session, all Collectors and Custom House Officers 
will be required to pay over their fees (hitherto dis- 
tributed among the several officers) into the Treasury 
of the U. States. The same act requires that an offi- 
cer serving less than a year, shallbe paid only for the 
time serving. Hitherto the Collector has secured his 
salary for the year from his fees and at once. Here- 
after it will be paid quarterly.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


NAVAL JOURNAL.—OPFFICIAL. 

GexeraL Orper.—Vacancies in the grade of 
masters may be filled by the oldest passed midshipman 
who are worthy of advaucement. 

The fitness of the senior passed midshipmen for ad- 
vancement may be established by an examination, or 
by the records of the department, or by the testimony 
of the officers under whom they have served, or in 
such other manner as may be deemed proper. Those 
who may be found not suited to be advanced, may be 
placed on furlough or dropped from the list. 

The masters thus appointed will receive regular 
warrents, and will also remain in the line of promo- 
tion. George BANCROFT. 


Navy Department, August 14, 1846. 


Inpran Jou RNAIL. 

Inpian CovxciL op CarranAUqu8ũ RESERVATION. 

The general Council of the Seneca Nation opened 
at the Cattaraugus Reservation onthe 3d of June 
and was continued three days. The Council was 
largely attended, and representations were present 
from the Allegany, Cattaraugus and Tonnawanda Res- 
ervations. There werc present also, Hon. G. W. 
Curxton, Commissioner on the part of the U. States, 
Hon. Judge Love, Mr. Osporne, the U. S. Agent of 
the Seneca Nation, and a committee of men and wo- 
men, Friends, from the yearly meetings, who have for 
some years past extended care totleie Indians. In 
this Council many subjects of high import to these peo- 
ple were opened and fully discussed. The Indions 
taking a large part in the deliberations on matters 
brought before the Assembly, and we understand the 
business was finally brought toa close in a manner 
generally satisfactory to the parties concerned.: 

On the part of the Friends, arrangements were en- 
entered into, for the continuation of the Mutual L. 
bor Female School at this Reservation, where an av- 
erage of about 30 young females are boarded, and in- 
structed in all the various branches of household bus- 
iness calculated to render them good house-keepers— 
This system is rapidly gaining the confidence and ap- 
proval of the Indians, and is certainly calculated to 
effect highly beneficial results among them, by diffus- 
ing throughout their families, a knowledge of the 
requisite domestic dutics to render their families 
comfortable, as well as rapidly promote their civili- 
zation. At the Council last year, the Friends advised 
them to withdraw their females from field labors and 
employ them hereafter in the more appropriate busi- 
ness connected with their domestic’affairs—this they 
agreed to, and have to a considerable extent already 
done. 

During their late visit, the female Friends of the 
Committee, made au impressive address to the Indian 
women, in relation to their appropriate duties and 
proper sphere for them to act in; this was well receiv- 
ed and appeared to have a powerful effect. Several 
of the Chiefs expressed their full approbation of the 
recommendation to place their women in the rank and 
station proposed, and to relieve them hereafter from 
toilsome labors. One chief declared he believed and 
always had believed, women were not only better, 
but wiser than men, and he trusted their women here- 
after, would be placed in a position to exercise the 
valuable qualifications which God had given them, 
and be permitted tounite inthe general and social 
concerns of the nation. And perhaps for the first time 
in Indian deliberative affairs, a Committee was ap- 

| pointed composed equally of Indian men and women 

to have a general care of the School, established by the 
Friends. 

Upon the whole, says the Buffalo Advertiser, to 
which we are indebted for these details, we think this 
has been a highly interesting council and will be fol- 
lowed by great benefits. These Indians are rapidly 
improving in their agriculture as well as in their mor- 
al and social habits. Many of them are industrious, 
and as there is no spirituous liquor permitted tobe 
brought upon the Reservation, they are necessarily so- 


ber. We have ample notes of the speeches made and 
„ will hereafter lay some of them before our readers. 
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WAR WITH MEXICO. 
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ANOTHER REVOLUTION. — he long looked · ſor pronun- 


ciamento” in favor of Santa Anna, and against Paredes, 
has been made by Vera Cruz and the garrison of the 
Castle ot San Juan de Ulloa. 

Intelligence of this event reached Havana by the Bri- 
tish stenmer Dee. 

„ Santa Anna, accompanied by Gen. ALMONTE and Se- 
nor Reson, on receiving this intelligence, immediately 

embarked from Havana in the steamer Arab, for Vera 

Cruz, where they expected to arrive on the l4th inst. 

Itis a remarkable cuincidence, that just as the steam- 
er Princeton was demonstruted to be of all the vessels 
of the rqundron the most efficient in blockading the port 
of Vera Cruz, and was performing prodigies in that aer- 
vice, all at once she wac detrehed by Commodore Cox- 
NER, and arrives at Pensacola with important despatches 
for our government. ‘The British steamer Dee musi have 
left Vera Cruz very speedily after the Princeton. ‘The 
messenger despatched by President Polk with instruc- 
tions to Commodore Conner respecting the propositions 
to the Mexican government to send a minister to nego- 
tinte for peace, if he has good luck, will reach Vera 
Cruz about the same time that Santa Anna calculated 
to arrive there. We say if he has good luck, for the N. 
Orleans “Picayune” furnishes rather an unfavorable ac- 
count of his progress. ‘Phat paper saye— 

* We stated in tie Picayune a few days since that a 
bearer of despa'ches for Com. Conner had arrived a: 
Pensacola, and that the Wolcott, revenue cutter, Capt. 
Fatio, had received orders to proceed to the Gulf with 
him. She went to sea on Monday last, but the captain 
fearing the approach of a storm, put back, and Mr. Ha- 
bersham, U. S. navy, the benrer of the despatches, pro- 
ceeded at once to this city, where he airived yesterday. 
He will proceed to the Brazos to-day, anc from thence 
proceed in one of the revenue cutters at that point to 

era Cruz.” 

There was a report widely circulated some time since, 
that Mr. Su:pELL, a connection of the late minister to 
Mexico, had been despaiched to the I-land of Cuba by 
our government, und it was inferred that Ins object was 
to ascertain the views cf the illustrious Mexican exiles 
there, in relation to uffairs between Mexico and the 
United States. The Washington Union“ prompily 
and emphatically contradicted the insinuation at the 
time. 

But to return to the news from Mexico, furnished 
by this arrival of the Dee, at Havana. The follow- 
ing are (he prominent items: 


Mexico, Jury 7. The following decree, sanction- 
ed by the army, js published: 

«The present extraordinary congress possesses the 
powers conferred upon the chambers of the national 
congress by articles 76, 77, and 78 of the organic 
bases 


National debt. On the 10th, there appeared in the 
official paper another decree, regulating the pay ment 
of the national debt. It establishes a genera! fund of 
50 per cent. of all the duties on imports received at 
the maritime and frontier custom-houses of the re- 
public for the immediate payment of interest (reditos) 
and successive instalments (amorlization.) The dis- 
tribution of the said fund wall be as follows: 1. The 
diplomatic conventions will be complied with, ao- 
cording to their terms, as originally agreed on.— 
2. There will be paid to the holders of the forcign 
debt, 20 per cent. of the import duties at the custom- 
houses of Vera Cruz and Tampico. And 3. The 
residue shall be applied to the payment of the interior 
consolidated and deferred debt. 


Opening ports. On the same day was published a 
decree permitting foreign and Mexican vessels from 
foreign ports, during the Gontinuance of the block- 
ade, to enter and discharge at the ports of Alvarado, 
Tuspan, Goatzacoalcos, Soto la Marina, aud Teco- 
Juta, in the Mexican gulf, provided they find it im- 
possible to enter the regularly authorised ports. 

They write from Monterey that the work of forti- 
fying that town continues with energy. Martial law 
had been proclaimed, and there was much enthusiasm 
against the invaders. 


Catnvanva, Jory 7. Our enemies on the East are 
the four tribes of Camanches, with their allies, the 
Cahiguas and others; on the North, the Apachas, 
subdivided into nine tribes, more numerous in popu- 
lation than the Camanches On the same side, also, 
are the Anglo-Americans, rocked in the cradle of the 
Indian whow he abhors, and nurtured with the blood 
and sweat of the negro whom he despises. — 

[The governor and commandant general of Chihua 
hua, under date of July 10th, informs the governor 

Vor. XX. Sta. 26. 
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of the department of Zacatecas, on what he deems 


unquestionable authority, that 600 men, the vanguard 
of an American army 6000 strong, destined for the 
invasion of Chihuahua, h: d made their appearance 
on the river Bermejo. He declares his determina- 
tion to resist the invasion by every means in his 
power. At the same time he calls earnestly for as- 
sisiance.] 


Mexico, Jory 21. The Diario del Gobierno says— 
“Two brigades completely equipped, have already 
left this capital for San Luis Potosi, and in a short 
time the Provisional President (Paredes) will depart 
with the remainder of the army of reserve. 

In the equipment of these forces, including horses, 
clothing, trains, and munitions more than $200,000 
has been ex within these lust months; all of 
which has been collected and paid; so that nothing 
of any importance remains due. Moreover the trea- 
sury of the army has received considerable sums in 
cash, and in orders on the capitalists of the interior 
departments, which have been successfully negotia- 
ted. In this way, subsistence has been provided for 
the army a long time to come, which is to rendez- 
vous in San Luis Potosi to the number of 10,000 
men. This force, with the addition of the troops in 
the North, will make quite a respectable army. 

All necessary measures have been taken here, to 

secure to the troops at Vera Cruz and Tampico, 
the regular payment of their dues; and also, that 
the corps now actively forming, may be promptly 
paid. 
In the midst of these attentions, the public officers 
as yet receive their salaries punctually, although re- 
duced in amount, by reason of the circuinstances in 
which the republic is placed. The government has 
secured the means of defraying the ordinary expenses 
of government during all the present ycar, and also 
for the extraordinary war expenses, without burden- 
ing the people with new contributions, or the treasu- 
ry with new loans. 

Thus the nation will see that the government has 
not made use of the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon it by congress for providing means to carry on 
the war. Our unjust invaders, who in the delirium 
of their ambition, have proclaimed that our want of 
resources would make us slaves without a conflict, 
will find that the Mexican nation has great resources 
in ine interior, and that they will be sufficient in any 
event—for the administrative order and moral power 
of the government increase them. The government 
of the United States, with a little reflection, will per- 
ceive that the war which it wages against us, is not 
to be terminated by a conquest of our country, but 
by honorable propositions of peace. 

Animated by patriotism, the governors of depart- 
ments, and the illustrious clergy of the republic, will 
nobly aid the government with the resources it has 
asked of them; and there is no doubt but they will 
do it promptly and cheerfully; and the cominandant 
generals, following the example of morality and good 
government set by the chief magistrate, will co- 
operate, as might be expected from their civic vir- 
tyes—that by economy the sacrifices of the nation 
may be less. 

The problem that the Mexican government can live 
upon its interior resources, and sustain the war, even 
though it should be continued five ycars, is now solv- 
ed. And it is also seen that at the same time it has 
been able to decree the payment of its creditors.— 
The last arrangement of the debts, which is a proof 
of the good faith and probity of the government, in- 
demnifies them fully for the sacrifices which they 
made during the short period of suspension necessary 
only for the moment. 


July 22. Left the capital for the interior, the 2d brigade, 
of 1,200 men, of all arms, with seven pieces of artillery, 
500 horses, 400 mules, with ammunition and warlike 
stores. The Ist brigade had left on the 18th, in the di- 
a of Matamoros, under command of Gen. Garcia 

onde. 

The insurgents of Guadalaxara by a surprise assas- 
sinated the trvops of General Aravalo; but the papers 
state nothing positive as to the fate of the General him- 
self (The commander of the steamer says he was killed. 
Leiters from Mexico also state that he lost his liſe.) 


July 24. When was ever the nation · in more deplo- 
rable circumstances than the present? “Her territory 
dismembered, [says the Assembly of Zicatecas] by the 
excision of Yucatan, and perhaps of both the Culifor- 
nias; the vast territory of Texas usurped, and that of 
Tamaulipas and Nueva Teon occupied by foreign 


Jupreme 


the reins of government in the Mexican capital. 
was stated that the Paredes ministry continued in the 


the 20ch instant, in the town of Coatepec. 
norant of its object. 


THE TAST— THE PRESENT--FOR THE FUTURE. — 


troops; the departments of Mexico, Jalisco, Siraloa and 
Sonora, distracted by intestine discords: those of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Durango, Coahuila and Zacatecas, 
afflicted by the tomahawk of the furious savage, and the 
Nation distressed by the painful uncertainty of the fu- 
ture; its treasure exhausted. its politics confused, and all 
the bonds of public morals relaxed.” This is a true 
picture of our condition. 

It is said that in order to counteract the pronuncia- 
mento at Coatepec, in the department of Vera Cruz, 
there have left that city the Oajaca battalion, the active 
squadron of Jalapa, and a picket of the squadron of 
Onzava, and that 100 auxiliaries under Col. Cenobio, 
have gone to post themselves at Puente Nacional. 


Mexico July 28. An express has just arrived, an- 
nouncing that the United States troops to the number of 
$3,009 mer have left Camnrgo on thote way to Alonercy. 

Last night the secretaries of departments withdrew, 


and to-day at l o'clock P. M. Gen. Bravo took possesion 
of the pr sidency. 


Letters 5 A decree has been issued by the 
vernment, in respect to cruises which my 
be made by privateers against the commerce of the 


States. 


On the 28th, the Vice President, Gen. Bravo, . 
t 


exercise of its functions until that day. Gen. Bravo 
was abuvt to appoint a new ministry. 


REVOLUTION IN FAVOR OF SANTA ANNA. 
Jalapa, July 21. A pronunciamento was made on 
We are ig- 


Vera Cruz, July 25. The two pieces of cannon which 


left here yesterday in the direction of Jalapa, returned 
to day. We do not yet know the true cause of the mo- 
venient. ° 


Vera Cruz July 26. With deep regret we learn that 
the decree has been renewed imposing two reals per 


arrobe upon tobacco. 


lt is reported that some towns in the neighborhood 


of Jalapa, have proclaimed the Federal system with 
arms in their hands,—which we regret on acconnt of 
the disorders which ensue when force and not reason 
preside over the public destinies. 


The Vera Cruz Indicater of the 31st states, in a post- 


script, that that towa had given its adhesion to the plan of 
Guadalaxara, with some additions. 


Generals Landero 
and Perez were at the head of the pronuneiamento.— 


The porirait of Santa Anna was conveyed ia triumph 
through the streets, amidst the greatest enthusiasm. 
.. 


‘Tho garrieun of San Juen ended 
pronunciamento. : 
A Vera Cruz letter of August lst says In Moxico 
the ministry had resigned in consequenc2 of General 
Bravo having been sworn as president ad interim. Our 
letters from the capital, dated the 30th ultimo, say, that 
the new ministers will, without exception, be disposed 

to make peace with the Americans.” 

According to the statements of the Mexican Diario 

ficial, the army assembled at San Louis Potosi, num- 
bered 10,000 men, and when this forco and that under 
Gen. Azpeitra consisting of two regiments of infantry, 
a squadron of lancers, and a section of engineers with 
three 12.pounders, numbering in all 2,000 men, which 
was to leave the 1 7 on the 24th, would join Mejia, 
the army in the field would number from 12,000 to 15,- 
000 men. But 1,600 men were left to garrison the capital. 
Mejia who succeded Arista in the command of the army 
on the frontier, reports on the 9th, that he was about to 
march for Monterey with his column. 

A letter to an officer of the. United States army hand- 
ed to the editor of the Baltimore Argus, and from that 
paper extracted into the National Intelligencer, dated 
Camargo, July 31, gives very similar reports to what is 
contained in the above letter trom Vera Cruz, with the 
additional prediction that very severe fighting will occur 
by the middle of September.) 

The Mexican government had forwarded all the dis- 
posable troops in and about Chihuahua and Zacatecas 
to New Mexico, for its defence. 


ape 


ROUTE TO MEXICO. e 

CaĮmaRrGo.—As the army of occupation has com- 
menced its advance upon the interior of Mexico, by 
paranne the Rio Grande up as high as Camargo, 

th by land and water, and as this will be the place 
where a permanent depot will be established, and 
from which the advancing army wil} leave the Rio 
Grande when it takes up its general mareh upon 
Monterey, it will naturally hold a conspicuous place 
in the estimation of the American people. The Ma- 
tamoros ‘* Flag” furnishes the following: 

Camargo is situated immediately upon the banks 
of the San Juan river, three miles from ils junction 
with the Rio Grande. It isa small rudely construct, 
ed village, with some few stone buildings, manv built 
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of mud bricks dried in the sun, some eonstrueted by 
driving stakes into the ground, and then plastering 
them with mud, and others formed of cane and plas- 
tered in like manner. The number of inhabitants 
will not exceed two thousand; but as the Mexican 
government has never thought her population wor- 
thy of enumeration, no possible statement,can be 
made of the population of any of their towns. The 


late extraordinary rise of the Rio Grande has caus- 
ed the San Juan to back up and literally inundate 
Camargo, to the great damage of houses and pro- 


perty; also to the sacrifice of several lives. 


Camargo may be considered the head of naviga- 
tion, as above here the bed of the river is so filled 
up with rocks that its navigation higher up has never 
been attempted. The road upon leaving Camargo 
and crossing the San Juan, becomes higher and less 
obstructed by swampy grounds, and it then becomes 
ap important inquiry what other obstacles may pre- 
sent themselves in the distance between this place 
and Monterey, which is 210 miles. The road passes 


through a level country, thickly set with a small un- 


derwood, the largest timber being ebony and the 
musquite, neither of which grow to the height of 
12 or 14 inches in di- 
rowtb, armies of 
alf a day within 
a mile of each other without the vicinity of one to 


more than 12 or 15 feet, an 
ameter. mo dene is this unde 
10,000 men each might march for 


the other being known. 


Monrerey.—The literal meaning of Monterey is 
the king’s woods; but to those who have been raised 
in a heavily timbered country, it would seem more 
appropriate to call it a grove of brush. It is a com- 
mon saying with Texans who have travelled through 
the forest that „it's so d—-d thick you can't shove a 
And what may appear some- 
what singular, every bush and shrub is armed with 
thorns curved in the shape of fish-hooks, and the 
hold they take upon the clothes and skin of travel- 
lers is not easily shaken off, as the jackets of the sol- 


bowie knife into it.“ 


diery will testify to before they reach Monterey. 


The whole distance is well watered from August 
until March, plenty of wood, reasonable pasture, 
many herds of cattle, numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, now and (hen a small village—which all have 
the appearance of decay. Scattered along the road 
are miseruble huts, singularly picturesque from their 
original construction, not quite equal to rail-pen sta- 
bles built in the backwoods of Arkansas.and Texas 
Yet nature, in her mighty forma- 
tions, has formed some positions on this wed, which, 
if taken advantage of by a skilful and daring enemy, 
would prove a second Thermopylke to those who 
might have the temerity to tread these formidable 
The American army will no doubt look 
ahead before entering these dangerous and shady pa- 
The mazes of the labyrinth are beautifully 
ring paths and conflicting 


for scrub ponies. 


passes. 


vilions. 
pictured out bv. 
cross—roads, leading to some farmer’s hut, some wa 


tering place, or the wily lure of same Mexican ban- 


dit. 


Caiperets.— When within fifleen leagues of Mon- 
terey the village of Caiderete presents itself, enjoying 
the most lovely situation, standing upon a perfectly 
le vel plain, surrounded with green groves, present. 
ing everlasting summer; the fields blessed with natu- 
ral fertility. The beholder involuntarily exclaims, 


Why should a Mexican toil or labor? 


It is not indispensable that the army should pass 
through Caiderete, as there are other roads by which 
Monterey can be approached, but wa mention this 
route as supplies can be obtained jn Caiderete, and 
the direction is nearest a straight line. Immediately 
upon leaving this place, you enter again those shady, 
winding pavilions, and continue in them until within 
Many little streams and rivu- 
lets intersect the road, and some muddy lanes, which 
at times become impassable, so that the army will 
be fortunate if able to proceed in files of six deep; 
but, as the near vicinity to Monterey is somewhat 
opened, owing to the many fields, a small digression 


sight of Monterey. 


might be made to the right, and intersect the road 
that comes irom the mouth of el Canon de Salinas, it 
being the most open road of the two. The creek 


that washes the southeast side of Monterey runs be- 
tween these twa roads, the fields forming a border 


on either side, The road thal leads from Caiderete. 
when within a mile of Monterey, has the appear- 
ance of a Small village, the houses being so numere 
ous. Passing through this seeming village, and arriv- 
ing upon the bank of the creek, you have Monterey 
in view on the opposite side, presenting a very hand- 
some appearance. The city is regularly laid out, 
the streets, avenues, and squares are shaded with 
numerous fruit and other trees, and the houses gen- 
erally exhibiting much taste and regularity in their 
construction. The city is well watered, and every 
thing about it strikes the boholder as grand and 
beautiful. A passing view of the cily would convey 
the idea of a large pupulation, but a close inspection 


10-day vf further news from the prairiga. 


will show its large castle-like edifices, sometimes 
occupying a large square, sheltering but the mem- 
bers and servants of a single family; therefore, from 
observation, we should not give the city a population 
of more than 6,000 souls, and it is doubtful whether 
it is even so great. 

Cast’ the eye beyond Monterey, and the sublime 
presents itself in lofty upreared pyramids of adaman- 
tine stone, tinged with a crimson red, where the 
creeping vine cannot be found, and where the cedar 
and pine—children of the Alpine heights—have ne- 
ver dared to rear their heads—the sides and summits 
of these vast mountains presenting nothing to view 
but the bare and glistening stone; but in whose bo- 
som lie concealed shining beds of pure silver, and 
sparkling beds of virgin gold. 

In the midway distance rise numerous table 
mounds, commanding the town and all the entran- 
ces from the northeast. Upon one of these com- 
manding positions the devoted 9919 endeavored to 
raise a temple or dwelling ſor their bishop, but their 
zeal was greater than their means, and the structure 
remains unfinished. If the Mexicans could with- 
stand the double-dealing havoc of an American 
charge, here might they plant the colors of their un- 
fortunate country, and reap some of the laurels 
awarded to Leonidas, or perhaps faintly portray in 
miniature the dazzling chivalry of those devotedjhe- 
roes who fell battling on the ramparts of the ever- 
lo-be- remembered Alamo. 

The main road passes througk the principal street 
of the city from north to south, and as you leave the 
last houses, the road begins to ascend, and pasces 
along at the foot of many of those table mounds.— 
The river runs upon the east side of the town, the 
houses extending down to its very margin. Upon 
the west side rise perpendicular mountains, one mile 
in height. 


SANTA FE AND THE GEN. KEARNEY DIVISION. 


The St. Louis Republican says—**We understand, 
from a reliable source, that apprehensions are enter- 
tained at Fort Leavenworth, and by U.S. officers 
concerned, that the requisite supply of provisions 
cannot be forwarded to Gen. Kearney. Great ex- 
ertions have been made by the quartermasters at this 
place and at the fort, and through their agents and 
assistonts to procure the means of transportation.— 
All the wagons which could be made or purchased 
have been bought and sent up to the fort. A large 
number of wagons and teems-—io fact nearly every 
one that could be had—have been bought in the up- 
per country, yet with all these exertions, only provi- 
sions sufficient to supply for six months the men 
Gen. Kearney has with him, have gone forward.— 
He expected to receive provisions for twelve months; 
and this amount will be necessary for the subsist- 
ence of his troops, for all the traders and persons 
acquainted with New Mexico concur in saying, that 
provisions for such a force are not to be had in the 
provinces. 


In addition to the troops with Gen. Kearney, Col. 
Price’s regiment of about 1,000 men; Lieut. Col. Wil- 
lock's extra battalion of about 500 men; Lieut. Col. Al. 
len’s battalion of the Mormons, about 500, which, with 
teamaters, &c,, will make a body of about 2,500 men, 
have yet to go forward, and for these, but a small 
amount of provisions have been sent forward. Proba- 
bly not more than sufficient to supply them on their 
march. In a few days, the regiment of infantry, now 
raising will also be rendy to march, and they also must 
be supplied. From the number of men yet to go, ii is 
evident that the quantity of provisions which it will be 
necessary to send, even to furnish six months’ supply. 
is much larger than the quantity already sent forward. 
—To cross ihe prairies, it is necessary that the teams 
should leave by the middle, or at farthest, by the last of 
September. Teams leaving at that time may experience 
considerable difficulty in performing the trip, ‘The sea- 
son has been unusually dry, ard there is great scarcity 
of water on the plains, it the fires break out early, 
which may be the case, because of the drought, the 
teams may not be able to cross atall. In view of the 
number of men going out, the difficulty of procuring 
transportation, the amount of supplies indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of the troops, the fact that 
teams cannot cross the prairies from the Ist of October 
until about the lst of April following, are just causes 
for apprehension. We trust that these difficulties may 
be overcome by the energy and industry of the officers 
who have the matter in charge. Asan evidence of the 
great demand for wagons, teams, and drivers, the sut- 
lers have agreed to pay as high as fifteen cents a pound 
fur the transportation of their stores. The government, 
we presume, will pay that much or more, by the time 
the cust of wagons, teams, drivers, and the depreciation 
and losses of horses and wagous are added to the bill, 
If the requisite quantity of provisions is not forwarded, 
it may subject Gen. Kearney and his command to much 
inconvenience, il not totally defeat the purposes of the 


expedition.” 


The same paper of the 20th furnishes the following: 
INDEPENDENCE, Avg. 13, 1846. We are in possession 
ur towns · 
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man, Mr. Samuel Ralleton, has just returned from Santa 
Fe, after an unprecedented trip of eighty days. IIe, in 
company with Messrs. Weick, Blumner. and others left 
here with their gouds in May, and arriveu at Sunta Fe, 
making a journey of fortydays. After completing their 
arrangements, a small company, consisting of Messrs. 
Rallston and Hill of our place, and Mr. Hutchison and 
John MeKnight, from Chihuahua, started in, and are 
now here, in thirty-seven days from Santa Fe. , 

Previously to Mr. Rallston's departure there was a 
good deal of excitement created by the numerous re- 
porie in circulation respecting our troops. Expresses 
iad been sent out in every direction by the governor and 
private citizens, to ascertain their truth, but many of 
them, after being out twoor three days, returned, having 
learned nothing satisfactory. 


The whole country is in a state of alarm. Farmen 
adjoining Santa Fe are driving their stock into the 
mountains, securing their possessions, and putting them- 
selves in a position that they can be out of harm's way 
at a moment’s warning. Provender of every description 
is exceedingly scarce, (there not having been a rain for 
nearly three months;) the vegetation is nearly exha 
Our informant thinke the troops will have some difficult 
in securing enough for the maintenance of their anima 
even for a month. 


Provisions must of necessity also be vary hard to get, 
and unless some other means of securing them be found 
out than such as was anticipa'ed previous to their de- 
parture, they will be in a very bad way this winter. [t 
was pretty certainly known bolare they left, that there 
would not be even a show of fight on the part of the 
Mexicans, unless a very small force was sent along at 
first, for the assertion of the governor was made, and 
word sent to General Kearney by our informants to that 
effect; and he further says that if a respectable force 
comes upon him, he shall e abandon the coun» 
try, und remove south of the Rio del Norte. 

The common people, and especially the Puebla In- 
dians, are averse to fighting the Americans; for an order 
for volunteers from the governor met with no response 
from them at all, and he has now not more than three 
hundred soldiers in Santa Fe, miserably clad and poorly 
fed. Neither were any soldiers to be had below for Chis 
huahua had not and could not furnish any, and Mr. 
McKnight says that there is no probability of any being 

otten there. Some of the traders had arrived at Santa 

e, but no business being done, they had gone below. 

Speyers had bought out all the governor's wagons and 
goods, and other amall lots of goods from traders, an 

one on. Messrs. Wm McKnight, Webb, and Doane 

ad also gone. Gen. Kearney and all the troops and 
traders had passed up the Arkansas to Benv’s fort. The 
company of Armijos, going ont from here, were met at 
different points, progressing slowly. Mr. William Ma- 
goffin at or near Arkansas; Samuel Magoffin, a little 
nearer this way, and Gentry aud others at Council 
Grove, and sume others, still this side. 

Almost every day provision wagons were secn upon 
the road, wending their way along; carcasses of horses, 
oxen and buffalo were strewed along at intervals. 
great scarcity of water so frequently spoken of, proves to 
be a fabrication, On this side of the Arkansas there is 
grass and waler in sufficient abundance for all (hat have 
or may go out. 


Col. Price’s regiment was met, just getting fairly into 
the plains, about two or three days’ ride from the fort.— 
This is all the news I can gather for yon now—there 
will be an express to the garrison to-day or to morrow; 
he ought to have been there before but his animals 
broke down. Through him, probably, you will hear 
more particularly. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


West Porr. An extra exertion is making at West 
Point to get the Engineer Corps ready to start for Mex» 
ico. Out of 67 men 20 are from Philadelphia, and chief- 
ly mechanics, fine lellowa, “and to the marrow bone. 
Tue officers have been assigned, Capt. Swift and Lieuts. 
Smith and McLellan. As fast as the reeruits are per- 
fect in infantry drill, they are put into another squad and 
drilled as engineers, in which they are fast Icarning the 
rudimenta. , , 

The rubber “ponton” train has been tried, and suce 
ceeds well, Two of the boats sustained 67 men, two 
horses, and two pieces ordnance, and the corps think 
they can bridge the river at West Point in an hour and 
a half strong enough to take a whole army over. All 
at West Point betokena that strict discipline that has 
given us such a gallant set of officers that will give as 
an effective army, with such good material as we have 
in our volunteers. 


Tar Cauirornrans. We hear thata sort of court 
martial was held on Governor's Ieland yesterday, and 
the ringleader in the recent kick up here among 
Stevenson’s California volunteers, was convicted of mu · 
tiny and ordered to be shot! (N. Y. Tribune. 


“It is gaid that the recruits for California now encamp- 
ed on Governor’s Island, are not behaving with the pro- 
priety which is becoming. It is said that the “regulars” 
were called out upon them a day or two since.” 


Tbe Ohio State Journal publishes the following letter 
from one of the Ohio volunteers in the army in Mex- 


ico: 
“ Camp Belknap, July 30, 1846. 
DEAR BROTHER: * * ge not the least surprised i 
you should see me in Cincinnati in ie course of aix 


weeks. When I volunteered it wae to fight, and not to 
be idle for a year. But I now fi id that the regulars are 
to be able to defend any post of danger. Gen. Taylor 
says that one regular is worth five volunteers, and that 
he only wants the volunteers for a stand-by. It would 
seem that we are kept mercly to do the drudgery; and 
such is the case. 

e had quite an affair a short time since. Colonel 
Mitchell, as commandant of this post, ordered a volun- 
teer from Baltimore to bring him something. The vo- 
lunteer paid no attention to his order Our colonel then 
commanded him a second time to perform the service. 
The volunteer turned upon his heel, and replied that “he 
would see him d—d first.“ I was ciose by doing duty, 
when Col. M. ordered me and five other cadets to ar- 
rest the Baltiimorean. He immediately placed himself 
in a defensive position, and drew a knife, swearing at 
the same time that he would cut the first man tha! dared 
to come near him. Lieut. Col. Weller then approached 
and ordered us to “stand back,” when all parties got to 

hiing. So you see we hava had one fight at least. 

Our whole regiment and the Baltimore regiment were 
then all ordered out. But as we had but six men on the 
ground, and as the colunel’s tent was about two miles 
from our encampment, our culonel was disarmed and 
carried to the ground by a superior number of stout fel- 
lows, where they laid hin duwn. Two of then were 
about to stab him, when I, backed by our boys, jumped 
into the melee, and released our commander from the 
ruffians. By this time the field was full of aoldiors, and 
the Baltimoreans left. I presurne the case will undergo 
an Investigation. + + = 

' Affectionately your brother, 

8 ; . MOSES, 
Cincinnati Washington Cadets, Ist Ohio regime nt. 
Mr. S. P. Moses, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A volunteer, writing ſo Louisville from the Rio Grande, 
says that the mosquitoes there “can stand flat. ſooted 
upon the ground, and without difficulty drink water out 

a pint un cup.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Tus PRESIDENT’s visir The president accompa- 
nied by his lady and other members of his family, 
left the seat of government a few days since on a 
visit to Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Portsmouth, &c. 
The Beacon of Saturday states that the President 
and Mrs. Polk, Miss Racke, Mr. and Mrs. McNeil, 
Col. Totten, Col. De Russy, Gen. Brooke, Major 
Miller, and the Hon. Mr. Brockenbrough, of Flori- 
da, came up from Old Point on the day previous, in 
the U. S. steamer Engineer, Lieut. Com. Pennock.— 
A salute was fired by the U. S. Revenue Cutter Ma- 
dison, Capt. Polk, as the Engineer passed up to the 
navy yard. The president and suile first visited the 

ig ship Pennsylvania, on board of which they were 
received by Captain Stribling and his officers with 
the usual bonors and salutes both on their arrival 
and departure. The president next visited the Dry 
Dock and Navy Yard, and then partook of a hand- 
some Collation at the residence of Com. Wilkinson, 
the commandant of the yard. A very handsome 
reception and entertainment was given the president 
on the occasion by the corporate authorities of Nor- 
folk. On Tuesday the president reached Washing- 


ton again. 


DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 


Minister To Paussia.—Mr. Donelson has super- 
seded Mr. Wheaton at the Court of Berlin. ‘The 
latter has reached Paris and will visit England on 
his way home. Mr. W. after having delivered his 
letter of recull to the king, had, with his lady, the 
honor of dining with their majesties. A present of 
the magnificent edition of the works of Frederick 
the Great, was offered by his majesty, at whose ex- 

nse it is published, to Mr. Wheaton, and accepted 
vy him, for the use of the National Library at 

ashington. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
philosophy has also just been conferred on Mr. Whea- 
ton by the University of Berlin, as a mark of respect 
for his scientific attainments, and of the general es- 
teem he has conciliated during his long residence in 
Germany. 


Ministgr ro France.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Boston Atlas writes on the Ist of August. It 
is reported here that Mr. King has given up bis 
house after the expiration of the present term, and 
intends returning to the states this tall. 


Russian Emeassy.—Charles R. Ingersoll, son of 
the new minister to Russia, has been appointed se- 
cretary of legation to thatcourt. He is a gentleman 
of acquirements, and possessed of a suavity of man- 
ners which will suit him for the courtly circle. 

[Phil. Amer. 


CHARGE p’arrairns FROM Norway.—The Chera- 
lier Adam de Lovenskiold, lately appointed charge 
d'afairs of his majesty the king of Sweden and Nor- 
way, lo this country, arrived with his family at this 
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port yesterday, in the ship Sultan, from Havana, and 
has taken lodgings at the Pavilion, at New Brighton. 
M. F. Com. Ado. 


Mr. McLane, minister to England, it is stated in 
New York papers, was to leave that country on his 
return home on the 19th inst. 


Senor Don Manvew Cavatco, whose arrival we an- 
pounced eome days since, this morning presented to the 
president his credentials and was received as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minis:er pleniputentiary of the republic 
of Chili to this government. Union. 


Consut.—The President of the United States has 

recognized Auguste Moxhet as Consul General of 

„ for the United States, to reside at New 
ork. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
James Flora, as consul at Manchester for the United 
States of America. 


GoveRNMEeNT Fuxps.— A letter dated New Or- 
leans, August 7th, says: -The government funds are 
entirely exhausted here, not only in the hands of the 
disbursing ofGcers, but in the deposit bank, where 
they are run down to a very low figure.” 


Percvian Inpemnity.—The United States attorney 
general, in conformity with the act of congress just 
passed, has issued a notice requiring the claimants to 
present their claims. and the evidence sustaining them, 


aw. 


Tag Sus-Treasvury is now partially in operation, a 

circular having been issued by the treasury department 

to various coll ctors, post masters, &c., to depasite their 

funds with the nearest sub-treasurer, retaining in their 

own hands what may be sufficient to meet the expendi 

tures of their office. (Phil. Amer, 
ARMY JOURNAL. 

ILII vors voluNTEERS. Gen. Wool, accompanied 
by his aids, and a large portion of the Ilinois vol- 
unteers, reached New Orleans on the 23d ultimo.— 
These troops, it is stated, are destined for San An- 
tonio de Bexar. 

Troops ror CurHuanva. Light company B, of 
the 4th regiment of U. S. artillery, under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. M. Washington, for the same des- 
tination, passed Vicksburg on the 18th ultimo. Capt. 
W. furnished the editor of the Sentinel with a state- 
ment of the force which is to proceed to the Mexi- 
can state of Chihuahua, by way of San Antonio, as 
follows: 


Light Company 4th rrtillery, 112 men. 
2 companies 6th regiment infantry, 200 
Squadron Qd rogimont dragoons, 150 * 

2 regiments Illinois infantry, 1,554 . 
1 regiment Arkansas horse, 777 M 
1 battalion Arkansas foot, 388 * 
1 regiment Texas horse, 777 * 
1 regiment Texas foot, 777 * 

Total, 4,734 


This force, it is stated, constitutes an independent 
command, which will be under Gen. Butler. It is to 
strike into the province of Chihuahua, between Santa 
Fe and Gen. Taylor’s position; and it will no doubt 
interrupt the retreat of the forces which will fall 
back from General Kearney at Santa Fe. It will 
take the Santa Fe route to Mexico, and there co- 
operate with General Taylor. its route is through 
the most healthy and richest paris of Northern Mex- 
ico. 

Col.. CuvrcuiLL, Inspector General, has left New 
Orleans for Texas. This indefatigable and veteran 
officer has, within the Jast six months, travelled over 
twelve thousand miles, inspected last spring all the 
troops in Texas, the posts and arsenals on and near 
the Gulf of Mexico and in Florida, mustered into 
service all the volunteers in Indiana and Illinois and 
now goes to join Gen. Wool as chief of his staff, on 
the march to Chihuahua, in Mexico. The good 
wishes and the prayers of his numerous friends and 
the country attend bim. l os 

Waeons ror tne army. New Orleans dates of 
August 7, says— -A large ship from Philadelphia 
brought a cargo of these wagons, which were land- 
ed some time since, and after laying exposed to our 
tropical sun on the Levee for eight or ten days, split- 
ting and cracking, with their wheels and springs, the 
same ship is chartered to reload them for the Rio 
Grande, at a freight double that from Philadelphia— 
at least double what it ought to be from thence, 
though I think it probable there, as well as here, the 
goverpmeut pay at least double what individuals 
would. Ii is really enough to disgust any body to 
see the manner the whole affair is being conducted; 
and the way they are going on, the treasury, even 
after issuing the ten millions of treasury notes, will 
be bankrupt hefore congress again megha,” 


tele tee. 


with all despatch, that he may proceed to execute the | 
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ees —— — — —— Spe ae 
Drarus.— We regret to learn that Col. Samuel 
Humphreys, chief naval constructor in the naval 
service of the United States, died suddenly on Sun- 
day, of apoplexy, in Georgetown. This highly re- 
spected gentleman was in the 68th year of his age, 
and had been in the service of the United States for 
more than 33 years. L Nat. Intel. 


The Cineinnati papers of the 19th inst. announce 
the death of Col. Fanning, of the U. S. army. He 
expired at the Henrie house in that city on the 18th, 
of apoplexy, after an illness of about an hour. The 
Cincinnati Atlas says: 

Col. Fanning was a veteran officer in the service 
of his country, and was engaged in more hard fought 
battles, than perhaps any other officer in the army. 
He acted a conspicuous part in the battle of Bridge- 
water—and other battles of the late war with Great 
Britain,—and in the late Seminole war. He was 
several times wounded and lost one of his arms, 
which was amputated, He was brave as Css ar, and 
highly respected by all who know him, both in the 
army and out of it. | 

A letter from St. Augustine enneunees the death 
of Cepl. Joseph 8. Worth, of the 8th regiment U. S. 
infantry. ; 


More U. 8. rroors.—T wo companies, E and K, 
of the second regiment of infantry, arrived at the 
Newport Barracks on Wednesday evening. They 
are from Sault Ste. Marie and Copper Harbor, and 
were ordered to Mexico, which order has since been 
countermanded. This fills the barracks to overflow. 
ing, and we understand that there is in consequence 
to be an encampment on the river bank alongside the 
garrison. [Cin. Atlas. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


The Germantown, United States sloop of war, 
was launched from the navy yard at Philadelphia, 
where she was constructed on the 22d instant. An 
immense crowd witnessed her splendid movement into 
the Delaware. 


THE GULF SQUADRON—OFF VERA CRUZ. 

The American squadron anchored at Isle Verde, 
has sailed,—it was supposed, for the purpose of pro- 
curing water. 

The frigates Cumberland and Potomac and steam- 
er Mississippi anchored in the mouth of the river, 
and the small vessels at Anton Lizardo, where a cor- 
vette had been anchored. The steamer returned to 
the Isle Verde on the 3ist. 

The corvette St. Mary and brig Porpoise continued 
cruizing near the port. On the 31st, at 2 P. M. ano- 
ther was announced. 

The Spanish frigate and 
Habenaro, the French bri 
lish ships Endymoin and 
ficios. 

The Lawrence, U. S. sloop of war, sailed from 

Pensacola on the 10th inst. for New York. It is 
said that she has been condemned as unseawor- 
thy. 
The U. S. (Texas) ship Austin was also found not 
to be worth repairing. She may be considered as 
condemned. The officers of the Austin were ex- 
pecting orders for some other vessel in the gulf. 

The U. S. revenue cutter Wolcott was to sail from 
Pensacola on the 9th with despatches for the squad- 
ron off Vera Cruz. 

The Raritan, United States frigate, is at Pensacola, 
where it is supposed she will be detained for a month 
by sickness on board. 


The Independence, U. S. Razee, having been com- 
pletely refitted at Charlestown, Mass., navy yard, 
Com Shubrick has hoisted bis broad pendant on board, 
and will sail in a few days for the Pacific, via, Rio 
Janeiro. Captain Ogden has been ordered to the 
ee in place of Captain Lavallette, de- 
tached. 


The Ohio, U. S. ship of the line, it is stated, is to 
be thoroughly fitted and manned with a view of her 
joining the Pacific squadron forthwith. 


The Norfolk Beacon says that Com. Skinner is to 
be ordered to the Gosport navy yard in place of 
Com. Wilkinson, whose term expires on the Ist of 
October next. 


of war Christine and 
ercury, and the Eng- 
osa, remained at Sacri- 


Steam frigate for Peru.—-Two captains of the Pe- 
ruvian navy, have arrived in New Work, to superin- 
tend the building of a steam frigate. They bring 
with them orders to draw on England for g50,000, 
to commence operations, under the assurance that 
remittances will be made them periodically. 

n F. Express. 


Vixen and Spitſire.— These two steam vessels built 
for the Mexicans, are lying idle at our wharves.— 
They were to be delivered to the United States on 
the 14th of July, and by this time they might have 


* 
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been on their way to the Rio Grande, rendering good |‘ financial operation,“ is $61,128. Several of the 


service in that direction. But we learn that the iron 
work was given to a distant foundry, which for con- 
tracis seems to be quite a favorite with goverment. 


LV. F. Sun. 
BRAZIL SQUADRON. 

The Columbia, U. S. frigate was at Rio de Janerio 
on the 16th of July. Her Captain, Rosseeau, had 
notified American shipmasters in the port that the 
Plymouth and Bain ridge were expected at Rio and 
would convey any American vessels out that re- 
quested it. Great sensation took place at Rio on 
Jearning of the war between the United States and 
Mexico, and it became impossible to obtain freights 
for American vessels in that port. 


PACIFIC SQUADRON. 

The Savannah (flag ship of the Pacific squadron) 
and sloop of war Warren were at Mazatlan May 26. 
The Shark is at thé Sandwich Islands. | 

The Cyane and Levant sloops of war had both sail- 
ed with secret orders about the 18th. No official 
intelligence had been received of hostilities with 
Mexico, but information and rumors of the Mexicans 
having attacked our troops on the Rio Grande had 
been received. 

The Constitution, U. S. frigate arrived at Valpa- 
raiso on the Ilth June, from Mazatlan, and sailed 
again on the 19th for the U. States. 

The New York Courier states that Commander 
Nicholson, of the U. S. navy, is to proceed to the 
Pacific by the way of Chagres, with despatches, and 
on his arrival will take command of one of the ships 
now on that station. 


THE CHINA SQUADRON. 

The United States ship of the line Columbus, stat- 
ed to have sailed from Hong Kong, May 19, for the 
Sandwich Islands, was not bound direct for those 
Islands, but would cruize in company with the Vin- 
cenncs, northward along the coast, stopping at Amos, 
Chusan, and Shanghae, and thence, if the current 
served, along the coast of Japan. Thence the Co- 
lumbus would sail for the Sandwich Islands, and the 
Vincennes would return with Dr. Parker and the 
pilot to Canton River. 

A letter written on board the Columbus, Macao, 
April, 10, states that soon after leaving Manilla on 
the ]4th of March the Asiatic cholera broke out 
among the crew and carried off thirteen in a very 
short time. There were thirty or forty cases. in all; 
but during the ten days preceding the writing of the 
letter there had not been a single new case, and the 
sick were rapidly recovering. No officer had been 
attacked. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

No person shall hereafter receive the appointment 
of naval constructor in the navy of the United States, 
unless he shall have examined and approved by a 
board to be designed for that pyrpose by the secre- 
tary of the navy. f 

No person shall hereafter receive the appointment 
of boatswain, gunner, carpenter, or sailmaker, in the 
navy of the United States, unless be shall have been 
examined and approved by a board to be designated 
for that purpose by the secretary of the nayy. 

GEQRGE BANCROFT. 
Navy department, August 17, 1846. 


Deatus.—Commander Wetmore, navy agent at 
New York, United States nary, died on the 8th inst., 
aged 50 years. The remains of this distinguished 
officer were interred at Bergen Hill, N. J., on Sun- 
day afternoon, a Jarge concourse of civilians and 
ofacers of the navy and marine being present. The 
funeral services at the house were conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Reformed Dutch church, 
who delivered an appropriate address, in which he 
took a brief survey of the deceased officer’s services 
in the navy during the past thirty-six years. The 
funeral procession was led by the North Carolina’s 
band. The officers of the navy and marine corps in 
uniform served as pall-bearers, and a party of sailors, 
neatly dressed in blue jackets and white trowsers, 
carried the coffin to the hearse. At the grave the 
ceremonies were performed 32 the chaplain of the 

avy yard, Rev. Mr. Stockbridge. 
ere I/ T. Com. Ado. 


ConcressionaL Book Trape.—We had half a 
potion to commence a regular item under the “busi- 
ness” caption, of these considerable operations. The 
act of the last session may obviate the necessity, 

erhaps. We hope it will. That our readers ma 
be aware of the extent to which it has progressed, 
we give the following extract from the Washington 
correspondence of the New York Evening Post:— 

‘Phe fact is that the cost of the books appropri- 
ated by cach new member of congress under the re- 
solution legalizing the plunder, is just 8566. The 
whole number of new members is one hundred and 
eight, and the sum “realized” by th is very sagacious 


~ 


old members of this cougress, who were new mem- 
bers of the last, refused to take the plunder under a 
similar resolution of that congress, but these were 
only exceptions. Suppose two hundred and twenty 
members of the present house took their books under 
the operation of the two resolutions within the three 
years yast, then the amount thus abstracted from 
the public treasury has been $124,529. These books 
are of a character that a member of congress looks 
at perhaps two or three times ia the course of his 
life—a diplomatist, a book worm, or a book maker, 
somewhat oftener. I do not answer for the asser- 
tion, but it is said, and Senator Benton says it, that 
they are very often merely passed into the hands of 
a bookseller of this place, who sells them to the con- 
gressional printing establishment from which they 
originally issued, by the proprietors of which they 
are again furnished to the house, as wanted under 
the resolutions biennially passed and to be passed. — 
I have heard it said, by a person who had made 
some enquiry, that this bookseller would this year 
make $20,000 in this reputable line of traffic. A 
lax public opinion has tolerated this misappropria- 
tion of the public funds. It is a natural off-shoot of 
the system of book making by congress, which again 
proceeds from the system of appointing official prin- 
ters. That is now to be done away with, and I hope 
we shall never again hear of the printing of 60, 000 
copies of a patent report of 1,200 pages, or of 45,000 
reports of an exploring lieutenant in the army, or of 
the distribution of $125,000 worth of books to mem- 
bers of congress.” 

Treasury cinculaR.— The following circular 
from the treasury department has just been issued to 
the collectors of customs: 


Treasury Department, August 16th, 1845. 

Sin: I transmit herewith, for your information and 
government, a copy of an act of congress, approved 
the 3d August, 1846, To exempt coffee imported 
from the Netherlands from duty in certain cases, and 
for other purposes.” 

The first section, you will perceive, authorizes the 
free admission, after the passage of the act, of cof- 
fee, the production or growth of the colonies or de- 
pendencies of the Netherlands, imported from the 
Netherlands, either in Dutch or American vessels. 

By the second section, the secretary of the trea- 
sury is authorized and required to refund and pay 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, to the several persons or parties entitled 
lo the same, the amount of duties levied and collect- 
ed upon the importations of coffee in American ves- 


į sels from the Netherlands, between the 30th day of 


August, 1842, and the 11th day of Septemher, 1845.” 

In order that compliance may be had with these 
provisions of law, you will, in each case of claim 
under the said second section occurring at your port, 
upon application made to you, direct 3n examination 
of the same, and, if it be found to be embraced by 
the provisions of that section, will furnish to the 
claimant for transmission to this department, a state- 
ment, certified by yourself and the naval officer, set- 
ting forth the particulars of the case, and showing 
the amount of duty to be refunded; on which state- 
ment, should it be found satisfactory, the claim will 
be adjusted at the department, and the amount as- 
certained to be due paid by draft on the treasury in 
favor of the claimant, or of his duly authorized agent 
or attorney. Jn refercnce to this section, it is to be 
remarked that, considering (he provision as having 
relation to importations made in American vessels 


or American vessels, shall be admitted free of duty; 
and so much of the act approved the 30th day of Au- 
gust, 1842, entitled “An act to provide revenue from 
imports, snd to change and modify existing la ws im. 
posing duties on imports, and for other purposes,” as 
is inconsistent herewith, be, and the same is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the secre. 
tary of the treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and required to refund and pay out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the sere 
eral persons or parties entitled to receive the same, 
the amount of duties levied and collected upon the 
importations of coffee in American vessels from the 
Netherlands, the production or growth of the colo» 
nies or dependencies of the Netherlands, between 
the 30tb day of August, 1842, and the IIth day of 
September, 1845. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the secre» 
tary of the treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and required to refund and pay out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the per. 
sons or parties severally entitled to receive the same, 
the amount of discriminating tonnage duties hereto- 
fore levied and collected on Spanish vessels coming 
from foreign countries (except Cuba and Porto Rico) 
under the act approved the 13th day of July, 1832, 
entitled “An act concerning tonnage duties on Span- 
ish vessels; and from and after the passage of this 
act, no discriminating tonnage duties shall be levied 
on Spanish vessels coming from foreign countries, 
except those coming from Cuba or Porto Rico. 


Inpians or New Mexico. 

Mr. Bent (the Santa Fe Trader, who has recently 
returned to St. Louis,) estimates the population of 
New Mexico, at between thirty and forty thousand; of 
whom 25,000 reside east and north of the Rio del 
Norte. He has furnished a table of the number of 
Indians residing, in whole or in part, in N. Merice, 
which we here copy: 

Pueblo Indians of Taos, living in a per- 


manent village, 200 families, 
do. Picorees, also in village, 80 * 
do. Abbegue, t 40 * 
do. Nambay, 60 50 “ 
do. St. Juan, 10 200 „ 
do. Pauquike, of 20 * 
do. Tacousi, t 60 “ 
do, San Ildefonso, ‘ 40 * 
do: Santa Clara, «© south side of 

the Del Norte, 20 t 
do. Santa Demirgo, “ 300 * 
do. San Felipe, t 10 ` 
do. Cactutea, 1 00 
do. Sandillea, a 160  “ 
do. Istera, s J420 „ 
do. Acama, “S. side river 100 
do. Laguna, oe 60 100 * 
do. Socenie, e s 200 5 
Three villages of Miquies, 250 . 
Navajoses, roving Indians, 300 lodges. 
Apaches, southern, roving, 300 8 

ri northern,“ 60 
Eutaws, “ 500 * 
Comanches, u 2500 s 
Kiawas, 5 590 10 
Chayennes, 
Arrapahoes, - 40 “f 


There are, he supposes, an average of two warriors 


only, the department must be limited in jis authority | to each family, and of three to each lodge of Indians, 
to refund to that description of vessels exclusively. or, in all, about eighteen thousand warriors. 


The third section of the act, having reference to 
the vessels of Spain, and exempting the same from 
the future payment of discriminating tonnage duties 
when coming from foreign countries other than Cu- 
ba or Porto Rico, authorizes also the refunding of 
such duly in certain cases paid by Spanish vessels 
under the act of the 13th July, 1332, “concerning 
tonnage duties on Spanish vessels,” on application 


Prairie Inpians.-—A correspondent of the N. O 
Picayune—probably Mr. Kendall—gives the 1 
Ing list of the tribes which have joined in the pes 
lately negociated by Commissioners Butler and Lews 
. 2 
According to the best information the commission» 


made to you for return duties under this provision, | ers were able to obtain these prairie or border In 


you will furnish, after due examination of the case, consist of 22,000 souls, of which 


the certified statement for adjustment at this depart- 
ment, as required in reference to the other provi- 
sions of the act now transmitted. 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 


— 


An act to exempt coffee imported from the Nether- 
lands from duty in certain cases, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by Uhe senate and house of representa- 
lives of the United States America in congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the passage of this act, 
coffee, the production ar growth of the colonies or 
dependencies of the Netherlands, imparted into the 
United States from the Netherlands, either in Dutch 


the Camanches are 


the master spirits, and constitute about 13,000 souls; 
subdivided into six different bands with distinct ard 
izations, all speaking the same language, but rarely 
uniting or acting in concert. They make no i: 
but live entirely upon the chase of the Buffalo and 
mustang, and hy continuous predatory excursions up- 
on the Northern Mexican provinces. 
The next in numbers and importance are the Kia- 
ways, numbering about 3500 souls, of the same ehr 
acter and vocation. The next aro the Esseque tas 
and Muscalaroes, numbering about 4000 souls. 
are recently from the province of Mexico, and are & 
corn-planting, improving people. The Wichetaws, 
Toweyash, Wacoes, Keechies. Tiwockenies, five lit 
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tle tribes, and although distinct tribes, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, from long associations and inter- 
marriag®, are much the same people. They average 
about 140 souls each tribe; they plant corn and have 
settled residences in villages, but are the most noto- 
rious horse-thieves in the prairies. 

The lonies, Anno arcoes and Caddoes are in much 
the same condition. They number about 1000 souls, 
and plant corn, pumpkins, &e. They live upon the 
Brazos river, nearest the white settlements. The Li- 
pans and Tonkaways, numbering about 800 souls, have 
heretofore been alies of Texas, inhabiting the coun- 
try about San Antonio, and depending upon game for 
subsistence. Those, with a few renegade Kickapoos, 
numbering about 300 souls; Cherokees about 60: Del- 
awares and Shawnees 50, constitute the different tribes 
of Indians that were in attendance and parties to the 
late treaty. 

The ceremonies of the treaty are described as sol 
emn and imposing. The pipe of peace with the tobac- 
co and wampum, the usual emblems of such ceremo- 
nies, were handled and interchanged, as indicating a 
long white road of peace. 
ied and the bow unstrung, as each Chief would sign the 
treaties, he would approach the Commissioners and 
embrace. About 60 signed. . i 

The correspondent of the Picayune describes these 
Prairie Indians as greatly addicted to eating Buffalo 
beef, running horses, gambling, and dancing. They 
are Catholics in faith, and scrupulous in their obser- 
vance of religious ceremonies. They eat or consume 
about ten pounds of beef each per day! The writer 
says the only variety we have at night to the Indian 
war dance and gambling song, is the crossfire of about 
two thousand wolves and aboat three thousand dogs 
A change of scene js thus described: 

Yesterday we had a change of ceremony by some 
new characters who chasseed in the dance. Agang of 
buffalo bulls entered the ring snddenly and unobserved, 
having crossed the river on their way to the prairies 
migrating north. Suddenly, about one thousand In- 
dians and two thousand dogs were in pursuit, mounted 
with their bows andarrows. We had prairie-life in 
full view. They soon had these poor native claimants 
of the soil subdued beneath their feet. I saw what I 
have often heard of, an arrow shot entirely through a 
buffalo, with a bow that I afterwards purchased. I 
also saw them penetrate the animal and ride near 
oaough to extract the arrow, to prevent its being bro- 
ken by the fall of the buffalo. The expertness of 
these people on horseback upon the prairies, with their 
horses well trained, I am satisfied has not been 
overrated. 


(ip aes ESE SAE ET SE PEED 
THE TARIFF. 


A FREE TRADE vision. Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, 
in the course of his last speech in congress against 
the new tariff, thus characterizes Mr. Walker's de- 
claration that his favorits scheme would throw open 
to us “the markets of the world, containing a popu- 
lation of eight bundred millions, disabled from pur- 
chasing our products by our high duties on all they 
would sel) in exchange:“ | 

“What a sublime prospect! Republican America 
is to turn nursing mother to royal Europe and bar- 
barous Asia, and uur 20,000,000 of people are to teed, 
from the surplus of their garners, the famishing 780, 
000, 000, who are stretching out their hands to us, 
both from the firm continents and the isles of the 
ocean! Hitherto the tariff has been a wall of ada- 
mant between us and the countless myriads that are 
waiting to pour into our laps the gold of Ophir and 
the diamonds of Golconda, in exchange for the food 
that wastes in our storehouses because there is none 
to consume it. But this barrier is now to be re- 
moved; our people are to return to the pristine sim- 
plicity of Arcadian life; the rude clang of the fore- 
man’s hammer, the hum of the spindle, and the 
creaking of the ponderous engine, shall no longer 
grate harsh thunder upon democratie ears, and we 
shall know no occupation but the care of gentle 
herds, and the quiet labors of the plough. The 
Chinese will bring the silks and teas of the celestial 
empire; the Hindoo the muslins of Dacca; the 
awarthy Arab the coffee of Mocha, the Malay the 
spices of Banda and Amboyna, of Ternate and Ti- 
dore; the Englishman, the broadcloths and cutlery of 
Leeds and Manchester, and Birmingham; the French- 
man the silks and ribbons of Provence; the Portu- 
gese the generous wines of Oporto and Madeira, and 
gladly exchange them all for the turnips and pota- 
toes of Maine, the cotton of South Carolina, and the 
Indian corn of the valley of the Mississippi. Then 


Tho tomahawk was bur- |. 


the indigenous luxuries of America will gradually 
win the ir way to foreign favor, until they shall every 
where supplant whatever choice viands and luscious 
fruits bounteous nature has bestowed on other climes. 
The fertile fields of England, and Holland, and Ger- 
many, and France, shall be tilled no longer; and the 
rich luxuriance of the tropics shall vainly tempt the 
hand that scorns to pluck it. The Chinese will aban- 
don his bird’s nests and his opium for sausages, dried 
herring and tobacco; the hog and hommony of the 
western squatter will expel the roast-beef and plum 
pudding of old England; the Neapolitan lazzarone 
willl ia the his macaroni, and affect hoe cake; the 
Fre.chman turn from garlic and frogs and soupe 
maigre, and cry for Weathersfield onions and Yankee 
baked pork and beans; the West Indian will reject 
the etherial juices of the plantain, the pine apple, 
the bread-fruit, the durion, and the chirimoya, and 
feed on gross codfish and potatoes; the Russian will 
cease to guzzie the insipid quass, and henceforth si 
no other beverage but the pure Monongahela! This 
is, indeed, a somewhat poetical version of the secre- 
tary’s vaticinations, but it is every whit as sane and 
as probable. Truly, Mr. Chairman— 

“The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 

And these are of them.” 


Inon. The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette says— 
“We understand that a large iron manufacturer not 
far from Philadelphia, has received intimation that a 
proposition for nearly six thousand tons of iron is 
withdrawn. The order is to be sent to England.” 

FLATTERING FOR THE FARMERS. The New York 
Morning News (locofoco) says: The ſarmers in 
Michigan have got in but light crops of wheat, which 
is not worth over 3]! cents per bushel.” Light crops 
and low prices! The New York Express well asks, 
what has become of the good effects of the repeal of 
our tariff and of the change in the corn laws of Eng- 
land, both of which we are told would put up the 
prices of our produce? When is the advance to 
commence?—Richmond Whig. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE TARIFF. The Harrisburg 
Argus, the leading administration paper, contains ac- 
counts of public meetings held by tne “democracy” 
of Perry, Mifflin, Northumberland, Clarion, Berks, 
Cumberland, and Butler counties, at all of which 
resolutions were adopted expressive of murked dis- 
satisfaction with the new tariffact. We annex some 
of the resolutions, to show more distinctly the tone 
and character of public sentiment on the subject. 

Among tbe resolutions adopted at the Perry county 


meeting are these: 
Resolved, That Polk ond Dallas received the oloc- 


tora! vote of Pennsylvania under the impression and 
belief that the interests of our state would be safe in 
their hands; that while we did not oppose all amend- 
ments or modifications of the tariff of 1842, yet we 
approved of the principles on which it was based, 
and view with regret and alarm its entire destruction 
by the tariff act of 1846. 

Resolved, That the tariff of 1846, in our opinion, is 
not “a tariff for revenue—such a one as will yield a 
sufficient amount to the treasury to defray the ex- 
penses of the government economically administer- 
ed,” and does pot ‘aflord reasonable incidental pro- 
tection to our home industry.“ That it docs not af 
ford fuir and just protection to all the great inter- 
ests of the Union, embracing agriculture, manufac- 
tures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and navigation” 
—but that it is framed with a view to the interests of 
the South ot the expense of the manufacturers of the 
North, and especiaily the iron and coal interests of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, ‘That George M. Dallas, by giving the 
casting vote in favor of the present odious tariff bill, 
when the states were equally divided, has turned 
traitor to the state and deceived the party to which 
he owes his elevation. 

The Northumberland resolutions open with the fol- 
lowing preamble: ° 

The democracy of Pennsylvania have so invariably 
evinced their firm adherence lo the great principles 
of the party as laid down and established years ago, 
by the tathers of democracy, that their faith cannot 
now be called in question. But, while their attach- 
ment to their party is strong, their attachment to 
their country is stronger, and they never can be guilty 
of raising a suicidal hand, to strike down the great 
interests of the people of their state—nor will they 
permit them to becrushed by those whom they have 
elevated to power as long as they can raise their 
voice or hand to avert the impending ruin.” 

The democracy of the Keystone state have been 
cheated and betrayed by the passage of McKay's 
British tariff bill, and it is due to themselves to de- 
nounce the fraud, and express their utter abhorrence 
of its author. 
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George M. Dallas, wermed into political life, and 
cherished by a too confiding democracy—fed for 
years by their bounty, and elevated by their suffrages 
to the second office in the gift of a free people, by 
his recent vote, in the senate of the United States, 
has betrayed the interests of his native state, and for- 
feited all title to our respect and confidence. He 
has voted to reduce the free laborer of the North to 
a level with the slave laborer of the South—to bring 
down the wages of our mechanics to the price of 
British paupers—to close our workshops and our 
coal mines—to ruin our manufactories—to put out 
the fire of our furnaces—destroy the home market of 
our farmers, and utterly frustrate our resources. 

It would have been bad enough had this outrage 
been inflicted upon us by those alien to our soil, and 
unfriendly to our prosperity; but such an infliction of 
injury by a man whose professions and public acts in 
favor of protection had induced us to confide in 
him, is a shameless act of treachery which has no 
parallel in the history of our party. 

Therefore, in the exercise of the glorious privilege 
of freemen—that of expressing our opinions upon 
all subjects affecting our interests. 4 

Resolved, That George M. Dallas, in abandoniog 
van established policy, coeval in thee language of 
President Jackson, with our government—beliered 
by an immense majority of our people to be consti- 
tutional, wise, and expedient, has been guilty of a 
treacherous departure from, snd a shameless dereliction of 
sacred trust and confidence.” 

Resolved, That the policy pursued bj the adminis- 
tration, in reference to the adjustment of the details 
of our revenue laws, is an uncalled for departure 
from the ancient landmarks of the democratic party; 
an abandonment of the principles asserted by Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson; at variance with 
the declarations of the president during the cam paign 
of 1844, and ruinously detrimental to all the great 
interests of the country. 

Resolved, That the watch - word of the North, from 
this time forth, until the overthrow of the tariff bill 
of 1846, shal) be “repeal!” And we héreby pledge 
ourselves to support no man, for any office, who will 
not openly avow himself opposed to that iniquitous 
measure, aod in favor of giving fair and just protec- 
tion to home industry and domestic manafactures. 

The Clarion county meeting adopted the following 
resolulion- 

Resolved. That we were for the tariff of 1842, that 
we now are, and that we wil! continue so to be. 

From the resolutions of “Old Berks” we extract 
the peri 

Resolved, That the policy of the democratic party 


of Pennsylvania is to support the unanimous voice of 
its legislature, ita representatives and wens tore 


demand such alteration of the tariff of 1846, as will 
afford a reasonable protection, not only to her manu- 
ſacturers, but also to her farmers, mechanics, and ja. 
borers, engaged or interested in her great staples of 
coal and iron. 

Resolved, That we, the laboring men of Berks coun- 
ty, believe that the time has arrived when it is im- 
portant that we should speak ina tone not to be mis- 
understood, and that we call upon the laboring men 
of the country, to raise their voice against the Brit- 
iek tariff of forty six, and that we insist upon its im- 
mediate repeal. 

Resolved, That we call upon congress to re-enact 
the tariff act of forty-two, and which by our votes 
was supported in forty-four, under which as a free 
people and laboring men, we are in a more happy 
and flourishing condition than we ever were before. 

The editor of the Democratic Hero,” published 
in Butler county, Pa., thus expresees himself: 

„We advocated the election of Mr. Polk and Mr: 
Dallas, and likewise contended for the act of 1842. 
We did so because we believed—honestly believed — 
that Mr. Polk, in his letter to Mr. Kane, was more 
favorable to that tariff than Mr. Clay, whom we 
knew adhered to the principles of the compromise 
act, as declared in his letters to Merriwether and 
Bronson. Ia the tariff views of Mr. Polk and Mr. 
Dallas we have been most grossly deceived, and we 
hesitate not in telling our readers so. 


The Boston Atlas, of the 11th says— “The Boston 
Post appears to be quite pleased because it finds an 
admission that some of the factories can live, even 
under the locofoco British tariff law. We suppose 
nobody is quite senseless enough to suppose that 
every factory in the country will be closed, and their 
entire business discontinued, if this tariff should go 
into operation—but, then, those even that are able 
to weather the storm, must do it under great disad- 
vantages and difficulties that there is no necessity 
they should be compelled to encounter. While 
many branches of American industry must be discon- 
tinued, under the operation of that law, thore which 
are enabled to continue on, must do so under very 
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small or no profits, and under a great reduction ofj the wheat tax amounts to $32,000,000 a year. We 
the wages of operative labor. If the laboring classes} produce 1, O00, O00, 000 pounds of entton yearly. We 
of our community—free-born American men and imported last year, according to the secretary’s re- 
women—are willing to live—that is, almost to starve | port, 13,000,000 pounds of cotton. If the duty, 
Dos the operatives in the English factories do, we (three cents per pound) is added to the price of cot- 
doubt not that many of our manufacturing establish- | ton, then the cotton tax will amount to $30,000,000. 
ments might hold up, even under this law, which the | Thus it will be seen that, according to the secretary's 
Post is trying to write into favor with the people.—| theory, the tax paid upon these articles of agricultu- 
The free labor of American hands cannot be obtain- ral production will amount to 677, 000.000 per year, 
ed, fora mere pittance sufficient to keep soul and | being more than the amount on the secretary's six- 
body together. Most fervently do we pray that the| teen articles above mentioned. These calculations 
industry of our country may never be reduced to so| as to wheat, cotton, and potatoes, I admit are all ab- 
miserable a strait—although it will not be the fault | surd, but not more so than those of the secretary of 
of the locofoco majority in congress, who passed this tbe treasury. x 

British tariff, or of tbe Boston Post that supports it, Having failed this morning in my effort to get the 
if American labor is not reduced to that humiliating | foor to vindicate myself against this attack, I have 
and degraded level.” l to avail myself of this the only mode left for its ac- 

— complishment. A. STEWART. 
The Lowell Courier says“ As for New England 2s i 

and Massachusetts, why we must do as well as we| Fraups iN TRADE. Many small articles of bard- 
can. A French writer says that power is always ware which are sold by tale“ or “weight,” are pur- 
popular—‘the rich are grateful to it for what it gives | posely put up Short count,” of “short weight,” so 
them, the poor for what it leaves them.’ The South | that the actual contents of the packages of such ar- 
bave taken from us the protection of the law, but let ticles are sometimes not more than half, and often do 
us be thankful that they Rare TeTt strong hands, which | not exceed three-fourths of what the labels represent 
nothing can tire; stout hearts, which nothing can dis- them to be. Many others are sold by numbers, the 


courage; anda habit of labor which nothing can de 


stroy. With these it shal! go hard, but wo will yet 
get a living, and make money in spite of the effort to 


prevent it.” 


° “SOME LEAGUE.” 


To the editors of the National Intelligencer: 
House of Representatives, August 8, 1846. 


sizes of which ought, of course, to be always uni- 
form; but ıt has become a common practice, when 
ordering such articles, to direct the manufacturer to 
“mark up“ one or two Nos.—that is No. 1 to be 
marked 2 or 3, but, of course, to be charged the re- 
gular price for No. I; the merchant's object being, 
if possible, to cheat an unwary customer, by charg- 
ing him as nearly the price of No. 2 or 3 as dread of 


I see this morning that l am assailed by the editors detection will permit him to approach. These prac- 
of the Union“ in nearly a column of abuse for hav- ! tices are rendered, in one respect, comparatively un- 
ing had the “hardihood” to propose in the house the Important, by the-certainty that they must soon de- 
formation of a home league” to use American in- feat their own object, as. but few persons can be 
stead of foreign goods—to support our own mecha- found, in this country, sufficiently “verdant” to be 
nics, manufacturers, and farmers, in preference to “shaved” in this manner more than once or twice 
tbose of Great Britain, end thus resist the declared | with impunity. The shallow artifice must be soon de- 
purpose of the -secretary of the treasury to prevent | tected, and the next purchase will be made with 
the substitutton of American for foreign goods. greater circumspection, and a result more eatisfac- 
as & proceeding against the government.” Now. to be regretted on account of their tendency to sub- 
how the preference of American to British goods is a vert confidence between man and man, and thereby 
proceeding against the government” is beyond m immeasurably to increase the toil and trouble of 
comprehension. If he had said against the British transacting business; as, where such suspicions are 

overnment, | could have understood him. But this | entertained, whether justly or not, the customer will 
isnot all. The Union threatens that, if this plan of | 9aturally wish personally to inspect and examine 
‘fa home league” to prefer American to British goods | every article before purchasing. Many other “tricks 
is persisted in, they will form “a home league” to of tbe trade“ are ‘too tedious to mention” on an oc- 
prefer British to American goods; or, in the words of | casion such as this; but there remains one monstrous 
the Union, “refuse to touch an article produced by evil which I must particularize, and chat is, the too 
American manufacturers.” Let the Union and his | frequent practice of selling goods, generaily of Ger- 
fr i „ and te man munulaciure and -of indifferent quality, under 
touch” any thing produced by Americans—let them | 2¢curate imitations of the stamps and labels of the 
do this, and see what the American shoemakers, hat- best English makers of similar articles—such as Joseph 
ters, and other mechanics and manufacturers will | Rogers & Sons for pocket cutlery and scissors; Peter 
say to it, Let them form their British league to use | Stubs, Wm. Greeves & Sons, Ibbotsons & Spear, for 
British goods in opposition the American league to | Saus, files, and carpenter’s tools; 
use American goods, and see which will prevail. Let & Son for needles and fish houks—and whoever saw 
them try which is. the strongest, the British or the f aoe gun which has not “London” branded on 

i in this country. To this I have no its barrel? : 
Sarda. party J As an instance of the extent to which this infa- 

J am further charged by the Union with favoring | Mous system of forgery and fraud has been carried 
the tariff of 1842, which it says imposes a tax of | by the Germans, J take the case of Wm. Wilkinson, 
eighty millions of dollars, by the increased price of an honest, intelligent mechanic, who, in the course 
sizteen articles enumerated by the secretary of the | Of years of persevering industry as a manufacturer 
treasury, Viz: iron, wovullep and cotton goods, leath. | Of slicep-shears of uniform excellence, had estab- 
er, paper, &c., the prices of which have been greatly lished in this country a reputation from which he 
reduced, as every body knows, since the tariff of | doubtless and reasonably hoped to realize an exten- 


1842. Yet we are told that the people are taxed | sive and remunerating trade; but the know ledge of 


eighty millions of dollars by the increased price of these circumstances excited the cupidity of the Ger- 
these articles, of which the secretary says we now | mans, who immediately commenced the manufacture 
produce annuallg in the United States three hundred | 29d importation of shears, which ealernaliy so close- 
and thirty-one millions of dollare’ worth. But let|!y resembled Wilkinson's and bore such accurate 
the secretary destroy, as he proposes to do, this im- | imitatiuns of lis marks, that the genuine and spurious 
mense home supply, and purchase them from abroad, | articles were, in appearance, almost identical; but the 
and what will be the tax paid to foreigners? Three one being composed of steel and the other of iron, 
hundred and thirty-one millions a year! And where the difference in their Intrinsic value becomes ap- 
will we find money to pay it? But- how does the | Parent to those whose lot it is to use such imple- 
secretary make out this tax of eighty millions, as ments. 
the Union has it, or seventy-five according to his own] But this country being rather extensive, and the 
statement? By adopting, to use bis own words, “the | difference in the prices of the two articles naturally 
position that the duty is added to the price of the im. | bearing some proportion to the 
port, as also of its domestic rival.” quality, it is not improbable that the Germans ma 
To show the absurdity of the secretary's “position,” | continues to find among us an extensive sale for their 
that the duty is, in all cases, added to the price of the really wortbless articles during some time to come. 
“domestic rival“ product, let us take a few otber| On ascertaining the nature of the dishonorable com- 
cases, (quite at fair as some of those selected by the „ with which he has contend in this market, 
secretary,) and see the result to which it brings him. ilkinson appears to have adopted the expedient of 
For instance, the duty on potatoes is ten cents a bush- | enclosing in each bundle of his shears, a printed no- 
el, of which we imported last year 211,000 bushels, | tice, cautioning the public against the epurious shears: 
exported 274,000, and produced 150,000,000. Now, the Germans very soon imitated this document also, 
if the duty of ten cents is added io the price of the and enclosed a copy iv each bundle of their shears.— 
home supply, then the potato tax is $15,000,000. We)! ] will send you with this a specimen of their handi- 
produced 128,000,000 bushels of wheal; the duty on | work in that department of science, and leave you to 
wheat is twenty-five cents a bushel; so that, if the | make your owp comments upon it, if you deem such 
duty is added to the price, as the seoretary says, thon | action desirable.— V. F. Jour. Com. 


Richard Hemming 


difference in their 
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OFFICIAL—COURT OF INQUIRY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 39. 
War department, adjutant general's office, 
Washington, August 20, 1846. 

1. The court of inquiry, whereof Brevet Brigadier 
General H. Brady is president, instituted by Gene- 
ral Orders,“ No 23, of June 30th, to investigate cer- 
tain transactions therein set forth on the part of Bre- 
vet Major Genera) E. P. Grines, commanding the 
western division of the army, and which convened 
at Fort Monroe, Virginie, on the 20th day of July, 
1846, bas reported the following facts and opinion: 

“Facts.” 

“General Gaines learned at New Orleans, about 
the Ist May, 1846, that a Mexican army, of superior 
force to the army under General Taylor was advance 
ing to invade Texas, and that actual war was im- 
pending. He was informed officially from General 
Taylor of his situation, and what auxiliary force of 
volunteers he had called from the states, viz: four 
regiments from Louisiana, and four regiments from 
Texas; and he was requested by General Taylor to 
aid the governor of Louisiana in equipping and Tor- 
warding the troops of that state.” 

„On the receipt of this information, Gen. Gaines 
wrote to the governors of Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, advising them .to 
anticipate a call from the president of the U. Siates 
for volunteers, and to make preparations to raise the 
troops. It was not, however, in form, a requisition on 
thein to send forward troops before they were called 
for by the president. 

„On the 3d May, General Gaines sent an officer 
to Mobile to raise volunteers for Taylor's army. On 
the 4th, one company was raised and embarked for 
New Orleans. The whole volunteer force to be ra is. 
ed at Mobile, Gen. Gaines limited by order of May 6, 
not to exceed two regiments or twenty companies. 

„About the 4th May, the governor of Missouri, 
being at New Orleans, tendered to General Gaines 
a regiment, Which offer General Gaines accepted. 

“On the 8th May, General Games authorised Col, 
Crane, commanding at Pensacola, whence General 
Gaines had withdrawn the garrison of regulars to 
send to Texas, to muster into the service one or more 
volunteer companies; also, informing Col. Crane that 
he had requested the governor of Alabama to send 
there two volunteer companies; making three or 
more compsnies called out, or authorised to be called 
out, for the protection of Pensacola. 

„On the 9th May, General Gaines authorised La- 
fayette Saunders to raise a regiment of mounted 
gunmen, from 500 to 1.000 men. hae 

„On the filth May, de authorised A. M. Dunn fo 
raise a company of 100 men to guard the arsenal at 
Baton Rouge. 

„On the 12th May, he suthorised A. Rust to raise 
a regiment of mounted gunmen—from five to ten 
companies; each company to number from 60 to 100 
men; thereby authorising the levy of 300, or 500. or 
600, or 1,000 men. 

„May 12th. He authorised W. B. Lewis to raise 
a regiment of mounted gunmen—five to ten compas 
nies of 70 to 100 men—amounting to 350, or 500, or 
700, or 1,000 men. 

„May 13th. He vuthorised Balie Peyton to raise 
a regiment of ten companies—each 60 to 100 men 
amounting to 600 or 1,000 men. 

“May 14th. He authorised F. Buisson to raise a 
battalion of two companies—each 60 to 100—amount- 
ing to 120 or 2U0 men, to garrison forts Jackson and 
St. Philip till further orders. 

„Mey 16th. He authorised I. S. Gilbert to raise 
a regiment of mounted gunmen— five or ten compa- 
nies; each company to be 60 to 100 men—amiounting 
to 300, 500, 600, or 1,000 men. 

“May 20th. He authorised E Fetherston, W. M. 
Fulton, W. S. Hays, J. R. Creecy, and E. L.. Tracy, 
to raise each one regiment often companies, each 60 
to 100 men. ‘The whole amounting to 1,500, 2,500, 
3,000, or 5,000. . 

“May 22d. He authorised P. B. Starke to raise a 
regiment of ten companies—each 60 to 100 men— 
making 600 to 1, 000 men. 

May 23d. He accepted the offer of the governor 
of Mississippi to furnish 2,000 voluntcers—including 
the regiment to be raised by P. B. Starke. 

“May 31st. He issued orders to complete the 
muster of two regiments of volunteers from Alaba- 
ma—only three companies having been at this time 
raised on his previous requisitions. 

In the latter part of May, General Gaines raised 
and mustered into service Gally’s battalion of light 
artillery—three companies — 286 strong. The pre- 
cise date of this levy does not appear in any docu- 
ment before the court, and it is not remembered by 
the witness, examined to thig point—Gen. Gaines 

assistant Adjutant General. 
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“The ccurt find further, that in consequence of 
General Gaines’ commufiication to the governor of 
Kentucky, about the Ist or 4th of May, representing 
the situation of General Taylor's army, the governor 
raised and sent forward a regiment from Louisville; 
which on its arrival at New Orleans, about the latter 

art of the month, General Gaines accepted and 
mustered into the service of the United States. 

“Tha foregoing statement shows all the troops 
raised or called for by General Gaines. It appears, 
however, that the only troops actually raised and 
brought into service by him on these calls, were the 
St. Louis Legion, of Missouri, the Louisville Legion, 
of Kentucky, Peyton’s and Featherston’s regiments 
of Louisiana volunteers, and Gally’s battalion of 
light artillery, and three companies of Alabama vol- 
unteers, raised at Mobile. 

“The court find further, that when General Gaines 
was relieved from command of the Western Divi- 
sion, and ordered to repair to Washington city, and 
in execution of said order, had arrived at Mobile on 
tho 12th June, he was then and thore informed by 
the governor of Alabema that much disorder pre- 
vailed among the regiments of volunteers assembled 
at that point by the president of the United States; 
for which reason the governor applied to General 
Gaines to receive into the service of the U. States, 
for the proper government of those volunteers, Bri- 

* gadier Gen. Smith, whom the governor had com- 
missioned to command them, and his staff. Where- 
upon Gen. Gaines did receive and muster into service: 

Walter Smith, a3 Brigadier General. 

Thomas Casey, Assistant Adjutant General. 

John J. Walker, Assistant lospector General. 

William P. Brown, Brigade Quartermaster. 

Henry K. Zetiyplace, Paymaster. 

Charles B. Sandford, Aid-de- camp. 

Richard Lee Feam, Brigade Surgeon. 

“The order of General Gaines published in this 
case, directed that it should remain in force till final 
instructions should be received from the proper au- 
thorities at Washington; and furtber directed Gen. 
Smith to organize the volunteers, and as soon as the 
said organization should be completed, to proceed 
with them without delay to the seat of war. 

„The appointmeut by General Gaines of certain 
volunteers and others to staff offices, as shown in 
the official documents sent as evidence to the court, 
not being stated in the order appointing the court, as 

one of the matters into which it is directed to in- 
quire, it is not considcred ia this statement of facts, 
nor in the opinion of the court. The facts and cir- 
cumstances, however, are set forth in the evidence 
for the information of the department of war. 

“In regard to issues of public stores by order of 
Gen. Gaines, the court find that he ordered the issue 
of ordnance and ordoance stores to arm and equip 
all the volunteers called out by him; also, when ne- 
cessary, for those called out by Gen. Taylor; also, 
that he ordered the quartermaster’s department to 
furnish camp equipage. and quartermaster’s supplies; 
also, he ordered the commissaries to furnish subsist- 
ence to all volunteers arriving at the general rendez- 
vous for muster, and to issue to them previous to the 
muster. 


“The court also find an issue by order of General 
Gaines of two pieces of field artillery, and twenty- 
five rounds vf smmunition to two private gentlemen 
and planters in the parish of West Baton Rouge, for 
the protection of the parish against the slave popu- 
lation, on condition of the return of the guns when 
called for. 

«In regard to orders by General Gaines to staff 

officers 10 issue or pay public money, the court find 
only two such payments indicated in the document - 
ary evidence. Ist. He ordered the quartermaster 
to pay 92,500 to Major Gally's battalion for commu- 
tation in advance of clothing; and 21. He ordered 
the ordnance officer to pay accounts contracted by 
Maj. Gally for ammunition for his batteries, amount- 
ing to 91467 50. Both of which sums and accounts 
were paid accordingly, And furtber, the court find 
that he ordered the quartermaster’s department to 
pay in advance to all volunteers commutation of six 
months’ clothing. That any payments were made 
under this order, does not appear by any evidence 
sent to this court. 

“And upon the foregoing findings of the facts in 

the case, the court submitted tre following 

OPINION. 

“ft is contecded by General Gaines that he acted 
in accordance with his instructions from the war de- 

artment. The court find that these instructions 
were as follows: 

“Ist. August 28th, 1845.—The secretary of war 
wrole to General Gaines: ‘It cannot be necessary 
to apprise you that the authority to meke a requi- 
sition upon the governors of the res ive stated 
for the militia thereof, to be employed ia the set- 
vice of the United States, is vested only in the 
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president, and limited in its exercise to two or 

three specified cases. The emergency which 

would tolerate or excuse the assumption of this 

authority by a military officer in command at a 

distance from the seat of government, in anticipa- 

tion of the president’s action, must be one indicat- 
ing great and imminent peril to the country—a 
peril so great and so imminent as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt that the president, with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances of the case, 
would have felt it his duty to resort to such aid.— 

The assumption of this authority by an officer so 

situated, should be under circumstances which 

would be sure to command his subsequent ra. ifi - 
cation of it?” 

“24, On the 13th September, 1845, the secretary of 
war wrote to General Gaines: ‘You misunder- 
stand your position in regard to the commanding 
general in Texas. His command is wholly inde- 
pendent of you; the orders and instructions for his 
conduct emanate only from the government here; 
and you are directed to abstain from all interfer- 
ence with hte.’ ” 

“3d. And sgain, on the 30th September, 1845: ‘The 
power which you have exercised could only be 
resorted to in cases of extreme public peril. An 
error of judgment, with such motives as the pre- 
sident bas with pleasure conceded to have govern- 
ed your conduct in this case, cannot be regarded 
as a crime, or an offence subjecting the officer to 
trial.” 

“The court find further instructions to General 
Gaines from the office of the adjutant general, of 
date May 18, 1846, from which the following is ex- 
tracted: 

‘The volunteer force called into the service from 
Louisiana and Alabama, &c., and which you have 

previously reported, meets the approval of the 
department.’ " 

“In the opinion of the eourt this approval ratifies 
the call and orders of General Gaines to raise two 
regiments at Mobile, and three or more companies 
at Pensacola. 

“The court also deem it unnecessary to consider 
the case of the St. Louis Legion received into ser- 
vice by General Gaines; as he was informed from 
the adjutant general’s office, May 22d, that ‘the said 
regiment had been accepted, and would be regarded 
as a portion ot the force called out by the presi- 
dent.“ 

“in regard to the Louisville Legion, it appears 
from the statemerit of General Gaines, and testimo- 
ny of Licut. Calhoun, to have been raised without 
a direct call from General Gaines; though accepted 
by him into service before he had received special 
authority from the war department. It was, how- 
ever, subsequently accepted by the department—by 
instructions to Geveral Gaines of May 28th—in 
which instructions, however, written on the suppo- 
sition that be called on the governor for the troops, 
he is informed of the disapproval of the department, 
and then the call was without authority of law. 

“The court cannot find that General Gaines, at 
the time he received this legion into service, (about 
the last of May,) had authority to do so under his 
instructions. But as the regiment was already sent 
forward he felt himself, on its arrival at New Or- 
leans, under the necessity to receive it, and to trust 
to the subsequent ratification of the department. 

uin regard to the other calls made by General 

Gaines, before the 17th May to raise troops for 
Taylor's army, the court are of opinion, that, under 
the previous instructions of the war department, and 
in the situation of Taylor’s army, and upon ascer- 
taining the slow progress of the earolment of the 
Louisiana volunteers, and upon ascertaining further 
that General Taylor could not receive more than a 
small portion of the force which he had called from 
Texas—that under these circumstances General 
Gaines was justified in endeavoring to supply Gen. 
Taylor to the amount of auxiliary force he himself 
had called for; and if such force could not be ob- 
tained from the states to which General Taylor bad 
applied, (hen General Gaines was jusfied in apply- 
ing to the other states. Ihe court do not extend this 
approval to the requisitions for mounted gun-men.— 
The four regiments of this description of force, 
amounting to 4,000 men, which he authorised to be 
raised before the 17th May, destined to march over- 
land to the army, however useful Gen. Gaines may 
have considered them for the future operations of the 
war, not being required or intended for the immediate 
emergency, were not authorized by his instructions 
or by law. 


ht is proper 


“For the calls made by General Gaines for volun- 
teers, after the 16th May, when he knew of the 
victories of Taylor, the court cannot find any neces- 
sity at the time, any authority in his instructions, or 
any warrant of law. These calls authorised the 
levy of 7.000 men, besides Gally's batallion of ar- 
tillery. Itdoes not appear, however, that any, ex- 
cept the ertillery, were raised before the calls were 
countermanded. 

“Two of the requisitions made by Gen. Gaines 
for volunteers appear to the court to be of a special 
character, viz: to raise a garrison of volunteers for 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and for the arsenal at 
Baton Rouge. As the government had withdrawn 
the garrison from the arsenal, and had not seen fit to 
garrison the forts, the court are of opinion, that 


restrained from raising volunteer garrisons without 
authority. 


‘In regard to the authorities given by General 
Gaines to certain individuals to raise troops, it ap- 
pears to have been his motive to avail himself, un- 
der what he felt as the pressure of the emergency, 
of the supposed influence of these individuals. In 
Louisiana, where troops were actually raised under 
such powers, it was with the sanction and concur- 
rence of the governor of the state, who commis- 
sioned the officers and organized the troops ac- 
cording to the state laws. It does not appear in 
any case to have been the intention of General 
Gaines to act independently of the state authori- 
ties. 

“In General Gaines’ proceedings at Mobile, on 
12th May, [June, ] in mustering into service General 
Smith, and his staff, after he was relieved from his 
command, and instructed by the war department, to 
‘cease his independent action in these matters, and 
to confine himself to carrying out the orders and 
views of the president, so far as they might be com- 
municated to bim from that department —the court 
are of opinion that he transcended his authority, and 
violated his orders, particularly in appointing such a 
staff officer as an inspector general, after the recent 
and emphatic instruction to him by the secretary of 
war, that ‘such appointments would not be recognis- 
ed or confirmed, and that the president himself had 
no authority under existing laws to make such ap- 
pointments.’ 

«Yet the court are satisfied that Gen. Gaines had 
not the intention to act in defiance or in disregard 
of his instructions. He thought that the disorgan- 
ized state of the volunteers assembled at Mobile 


made it a matter of very urgent importance that a 
commander should be appointed over them. He 


acted, too, at the special application ot the governor 
of the state; and the court, therefore, recommend 
his conduct to the favorable construction of the pre- 
sident. 


“The court are of opinion, in regard to the issue 
of ordnance and ordnance stores, camp equipage and 
subsistance to the volunteers, that the issue followed 
necessarily the enrolment and muster of the troops. 
After the troops were brought into service it was 
proper to arm and equip, and provide them according 
to regulations. 


‘Phe iasue of rations to volunteers before muster 
is not provided in the regulations of laws. But the 
court present to the consideratton of the department, 
the necessity of the case, when the volunteers had 
arrived at the rendezvous, and were absolutely with- 
out means of subeistance. 

“Such issues, as of the two pieces of field artille- 
ry and ammunition to planters of Baton Rouge pa- 
rish are not previded for by the regulations of the 
army. But under the circumstances, being required 
for the security of the parish, and issued to respon- 
sible persons, on condition of their safe return when- 
ever demanded, the court are of opinion that it ought 
to be approved. 


“In the absence of certain official information on 
the subject, the court suppose it ta be the practice 
of the government to muke advances to the militia 
called into service, ia commutation of clothing; and 
that the orders of General Gaines on this subject did 
not introduce a new practice. Of the correctness 
of the particular account of $2,500, which General 
Gaines ordered to be paid to Gally’s battalion, the 
court have not the means of judging, and therefore 
leave it as an account to be settled, accord ng tO 
law and regulations in the auditing offices of the 
treasury. 

“The court cannot approve General Gaines’ order 
to Captain Whitley to pay Major Gally's bill of 
$1,467 50, for ammunition, as it dues not appear that 
whatever ammunition was required might not have 
been furnished from Baton Rouge arsenal, or other 
wise procured by the ordnance officer. 

“The court haye not considered, as connected 
with the issues of stores and payments of funds be- 


in this connexion to bring to the fa- 
vorable notice of the war department the prompt 
recall, by Gen. Gaines, of all his requisitions for 
mounted gun-men on reciving orders to that effect; 
and that the government incurred no expense on ac- 


count of these calls. 


General Gaines ought to have felt himself specially 
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whom, or on account of whom, the issues and pay- 
ments were made, were legally in the service of the 
United States, inasmuch as the act of congress of the 
last session has since provided for the settlement of 
such accounts. Of the lawful authority of General 
Gaines to raise the troops, they have expressed their 
opinion in the several cases. 

“Having now reported their finding and opinion, 
the court recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the president the good and patriotic motives, and 
the public zeal, by which, as the court believe, Gen. 
Gaines was actuated in all these transactions, and 
therefore they recommend that no further proceed- 
ings be had in this case.” 


II. The proceedings of the court of inquiry in the fore- 
oing case having been duly submitted, the following are 
e Orders thereon— 


War department, August 18, 1846. 

The proceedings of the court of inquiry in the forego- 
ing case have been laid before the president, and care- 
fully examined. | - 

t is ecen that the court have found that several of the 
acts of Brevet Major General Guines “were not autho- 
rised by his instructions or by law; and that he has 
violated orders,” 

That for the calls made by him “for volunteers after 
the 16th of Muy, when he knew of the victories of 
[General] Taylor, the court cannot find any necessity 
at the time—any authority in his instructions, or any 
warrant of law.” 

That in mustering into service at Mobile certain gen- 
eral and staff officers, after he was relieved from his 
command by instructions from the war department, “the 
court are of opinion that he transcended his authority, 
and violated his orders.“ 

The president views with deep regret the exercise of 
this assumed authority on the part of the late cominan- 
der of the western division; und while he is disposed to 
give cvery consideration to the circumstances which 
may tend to qualify or mitigate his conduct, he can see 
nothing in them which would justify him for withhold- 
ing the expression of his decided disapprobation of the 
irregular and unauthorised proceedings of that officer. - 
But in consideration of the recoinmendation of the court, 
and concurring with them in their opinion of the good 
and patriotic motives and the public zeal by which he 
was actuated,” the president directa that further pro- 
ceedings in the case of Brevet Majur General Gaines be 
dispensed with. 

The president cannot dismiss the case without invit- 
ing the serious atlentiun of the army to the grave sub. 
ject which has been presented for his consideration and 
decision. The officers belonging to the military service 
are known to be devoted to the public interest. ‘Their 
zeal, gallantry, and skill have long been established.— 
The country duly appreciates their value, but unremit- 
ted oare ahould be in ken to abstain froin any act which 
may tend to impair their jugh character. And what ov 


likely to derogate from this as the assumption of impor- 
tant executive or ministerial autnority by a military com - 
mander, or the disregard of his orders? 

The exercise ot authority not possessed nor delc- 
gated—the non obeervance of instructions, or the expen- 
diture of the public treasure, not warranted by law nor 
justified by imperious necessity, cannot be disregarded. 
A just responsibility of all in authority makes ita public 
duty of imperative obligation to observe and strictly en- 
force tbe law and the rules of the service. 


jer of the President, 
By order of the Pres W. L. MAK CV. 
Secretary of War. 


of which Brevet Brigadier 


III. The court of inquiry. is hereby dissol ved. 


General H. Brady is president, 
By order, 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
que 
SUBSTANCE OF 
THE SPEECH OF MR. BENTON. OF MO., 


ON THE RATIFICATION OF THE OREGON TREATY. 


In the Senate—secret session, June 18, 1846. 

The first article of the treaty—and it is the main 
one,and almost the whole lreaty—is in the very words 
which 1 myself would have used if the two govern- 
ments had left it to me to draw the boundary line 
between them. The line established by that article 
—the prolongation of the boundary on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains—follows the parallel of 
49° to the sea, with a slight deflection through the 
Straits of Fuca to avoid cutting the south end of 
Vancouver's Island. All thisis right, in my opinion. 
Forty-nine is the line of right, and of mutual con 
venience, between the two powers, offered by us 
since the time of Mr. Jefferson, and wonderfully 
adapted to the natural divisions of the country and 
the actual possessions of the two parties. It parts 
the two systems of waters (those of the Columbia 
and of Frazer’s river) as naturally and commodious- 
ly on the west of (he mountains, as it parts on the 
cast of the same mountains the two systems of wa- 
tera which belong on one hand to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, on the other to Hudson's Bay; and on both sides 
of the mountain it conforma to the actual discove- 
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upon the face of the earth so long a line, and so 
straight, and so adapted to the rights of the parties 
and the features of the country. From the Lake of 
the Woods to the Pacific Ocean is twenty degrees of 
longitude, (fifty miles to a degree in that latitude;) 
and throughout that long distance the Jine follows 
the highlands which divide great rivers and their ba- 
sins, cutting off nothing but the heads of streams of 
little consequence, and these excisions most wonder- 
fully balanced. lt is a marvejlously proper line, and 
does great hohor to the discretion, or illustrates the 
good fortune, of the French and British commissa- 
ries under the treaty of Utrecht, by whom it was 80 
long ago established. Mr. Jefferson offered this line, 
in its whole extent, in 1807; Mr. Monroe made the 
same Offer in 1818, and again in 1824; Mr. Adams 
offered it in 1826; Mr. Tyler in 1842; anf Mr. Polk 
in 1845. For forty years, save one, this line has 
been offered by our government to the British go- 
vernment; and by all, except the last, as a line of 
right, adapted to the uctual possessions of the par- 
ties and to their natural divisions of the country.— 
Since thirty years I huve been accustomed to study 
the question of this line, and during all that time 1 
have been in favor of 49. As often as I had had oc- 
casion lo express my opinions about it—and these 
occasions commenced with the treaty of Ghent in 
1815—1 have declared uniformly in favor of that 
linc—but always as a basis; never as an inflexible 
demarcation, yielding to no accidents of land or wa- 
ter. I never talked the nonsense of every inch and 
every acre up to 49, or war. I knew the Siraits of 
Fuca, and that these straits formed a natural boun- 
dary for us, and also divided the continent from the 
islands, and the fertile from the desolate regions. l 
knew that the continental coast and the inhabitable 
country terminated on the south shore of those 
straits, and that the northwest archipelago—the 
thousand desolate and volcanic islands, derelict of 
all nations—commenced on their north shore; and I 
wanted to go no further than the good land and the 
continental coast went. 1 was always in favor of a 
deflection of a line through the Straits of Fuca; but 
J said nothing about it. Ii was a detail, and I con- 
fined myself to the proposition of the line as a basis. 
I had expected the deflection to have commenced 
further back—on the continent—so as to have kept 
our line a little further off from Fort Langley, at the 
mouth of Frazer’s river, almost in sight of which it 
now passes. If (his had been asked, I, for one, would 
have been willing to grant it; but the British did not 
ask it, probably for the same réason that | would 
have granted it, namely, the entire worthlessness of 
the desolate region about the mouth of Frazer's ri- 
ver. 

The deflection leaves out Vancouver's Island, and 
I am glad of it. It is one of the most worthless of 
the thousand worthless islands which the northwest 
archipelago presents, and is the derelict of all na- 
tions. The Nootka Sound quarrel between Great 
Britain and Spain was not for the island, but for the 
insult to Great Britain in the deportation and incar- 
ceration of her subjects by the Viceroy of Mexico. 
Reparation for that insult was the point of the quar- 
rel; and, that being obtained ina treaty of restora- 
tion and indemnity, both parties abandoned the is- 
land, and neither since has occupied it. li is now 
vacant and desert, and I want none of it. I would 
not accept it asa present, nor would the poorest 
lord of the isles that ever lived upon the western 
coasts of Scotland. The fictitious importance lately 
attributed to this island, upon the disparagement of 
the mouth of the Columbia, has vanished upon the 
revelation of the true character of that river. The 
estuary of the Columbia is now shown to be a good 
port; and, with the advantage of lights, buoys, bea- 
5 and steam tow. boats, ready to become 
one of the best in the world. This knowledge of the 
true character of the mouth of the Columbia puts an 
end to all pretext of necessity to go north three hun- 
dred miles, to hunt u substitute port in the remote 
and desolate coasts of Vancouver's Island. That 


island is not wanted by the United States for any | 


purpose whatever. Above all, the south end of ii is 
not wanted to command the Straits of Fuca. It so 
happens that these straits are not liable to be com- 
manded, either in fact or in law. They are from 
fifteen to thirty miles wide—rather too wide for 
batteries to cross their shot, and wide enough, like 
all the other great straits of the world, to constitute 
a part of the high seas, and to be incapable of ap- 
propriation by any nation. We want nothing of that 
strait but as a boundary, and that the treaty gives us. 
With that boundary comes all that we want in that 
quartcr, namely, all the waters of Puget’s Sound 
ree the fertile Olympic district which borders upon 
them. 

When the line reachea the channel which sepa- 
rates Vancouver's Island from the continent, (which 


ries and settlements of both parties. There is not it does within sight of the 
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mouth of Frazer's river 
it proceeds to the middle of the channel, and thence, 
turning south, through the channel De Haro, (wrong - 
ly written Arro on the maps,) to the Straits of Fuca; 
and then west, through the middle of that strait, to 
the sea. This is a fair partition of those waters, 
and gives every thing that we want, namely, all the 
waters of Puget’s Sound, Hood's Canal, Admiralty 
Inlet, Bellingham's Bay, Birch Bay, and with them 
the cluster of islands, probably of no value, between 
De Haro’s channel and the continent. Neither the 
Spanish discoveries, nor our own discovery and set- 
tlement of the Columbia, would have given us these 
waters. Their British names indicate their disco- 
veries, and the line of forty-nine gives them to us. 

The proviso to the article strikes some senators as 
being unequal and jo the prejudice of the United 
States; but it is not so: the proviso ts perfectly fair 
and equal, and so will appear from the slightest ex- 
amination of any map which shows the Straits of 
Fuca and the waters connected with that strait. Any 
map will show that the straits open from the sea and 
penetrate the continent about due east for one hundred 
milcs; and then branch south aad north. The braneb, 
or rather branches, (for they are in many channels,) 
which go south also extend about one hundred miles, 
making Puget’s Sound, Hood's Canal, Admiralty In- 
let, and so on; and these waters being all narrow and 
inland, become our private waters and are subject 
to our municipal jurisdiction. 
the strait which go north. At first they open out 
largely behind Vancouver's Island and make the 
Gulf of Georgia; there they contract into narrow 
and intricate channels, insomuch that fora long 
time the island and continent were supposed to be 
united. 
Sound, &c., are private property, subject to the mu» 
nicipal jurisdiction of the British, to whom they 
belong. 1 hold the proviso to be conformable to the 
law of nations and fair and equal in itself, and fuliy 
approve of it. i i 


Lam in favor of the first article as it stands, and it 
s the main article; and, in fact, almost the whole 
treaty. It settles the preat point of controvery be- 
tween the (wo nations; it quiets the territorial con- 
test which has continued since 1807, and which, at 
the commencement of this session of congress, was 
supposed to be pregnant with inevitable war. The 
first article quiets that contest: the remaining three 
are subordinate and incidental, mere accessories to 
the first, and designed to give it convenient execu- 
tion. Each of these may require a few words 
explanation, to avoid unfounded apprehensions. 
he first of these remaining articles, being the 
second of the treaty, is (he most material of the 
three: it relates to the free navigation of the Colum- 
bia, and falls so far short of what the British have 
heretofore demanded, and of what we ourselres have 
heretofore offered, that it looked to me like a relin- 
quishment of the whole pretension. The British 
have heretofore demanded, not merely the nariga- 
tion of the river, but its sovereignty—the sovereign. 
ty of its right bank in its whole extent and the joint 
use of tho stream. We offered the free navigation 
of the river, in perpetuity, to all the subjects of the 
British crown. This offer, made by Mr. Gallatin in 
1826, and repeated since, has been steadily refused 
by the British. Instead of perpetual navigation to all 
British subjects, the present treaty brings down the 
rivilege to a temporary use and a mere handful of 
British subjects. Ine article is in these words: 
“From the point at which the 49th parallel of 
north latitude shall be found to intersect the great 
northern branch of the Columbia river, the naviga- 
lion of the said branch shall be free and open to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and to all British 0 e 
trading with the same, to the point where the sa 
branch meets tho main stream of the Columbia, and 
thence down the said main stream to the ocean, wir 
free access into and through the said river or rivers; 
it Leing understood that all the usual portages along 
the line thus described shall in like manner be free 
and open. In navigating the said river or 8 0 
British subjects, with their goods and produce, she 
! be treated on the same footing as cilizens of the 
; States; it being, however, always understood 
nothing in this article shall be construed as bared 
ing, or intended to prevent, the government of t A 
United States from making any regulations respec 
ing the navigation of the said river or rivers not la- 
consistent with the present treaty.” Í 
By the terms of this article, the privilege of na 
vigalion is confined to the Hudson Bay Company 
to the British subjects trading with them; and the 
are to be subject to the laws and regulations wh 
apply to our own citizens. Now, tbere happens d 
be two Hudson Bay Companies, and those who 00 
not attend to that little fact may fall into great er- 
ror. The Grst company bas a perpetual charter, 
from Charles the second, to trade with the Indians 
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So of the waters of 


These narrow waters, like those of Puget’s. 
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the limit of the possession, for there is no ſee - simple 
title to give a constructive possession to what is not 
enclosed. J am willing to understand the article li- 
berally and to execute it generously, but in strict- 
ness there can be no lawful possessions in Oregon, 
(unless the defunct treaty would impart that cha- 
racter,) the persons now there being, in the eye of 
our law, intruders and trespassers: cerlainly grants 
of lands will be made to our citizens there, but, in le- 
gal contemplation, they are trespassers. | 

The fourth article applies to the Puget Sound Ag- 
ricultural Company, and stipulates for the confirma- 
tion of the lands belonging to them, or their trans- 
fer, at valuation, to the United States, if deemed of 
public or political importance to this country. The 
article is in these words: 

“The farms, lands, and other property of every 
description belonging to the Puget’s Sound Agricul. 
tural Company, on the north side of the Columbia 
river, shall he confirmed to the said company. In 
case, however, the situation of these farms and lands 
should be considered by the United States to be of 
public and political importance, and the U. States 
government should signify a desire to obtain posscs- 
sion of the whole, or of any part thereof, the pro- 
perty so required shall be transferred to the said go- 
vernment at a proper valuation, to be agreed upon 
between the parties.” 

The option of taking the lands of this company at 
valuation cenders the confirmatory clause entirely 
harmless. The valuation can but little exceed the 
improvements, and for these it is fair and equitable 
that payment should be made. The only settlement 
of this company is at Nisqually Bay, on Puget's 
Sound, which Captain Wilkes describes as small in 
extent, and inferior in locality. The company can 
claim no grants beyond their possessions. Neither 
our laws nor British laws admit the validity of In- 
dian grants; and under the treaty of joint-occupancy 
neither party could alienate the soil. The company 
is in the Olympic district, and it will be of public 
and political importance that no foreign company 
should be established there: it is on the waters of 
Puget’s Sound; and it is of the same importance no 
foreign company should be there. The Oiympic 
district is detached from the valley of the Columbia 
is fertile and picturesquc—a square of mountains 


crown, under an act pf parliament. It bears the reign vessels, All our seaports, within practicable 
name of Hudson Bay Company; but it is so entirely distance from the sea, are 80 entered. In time of 
distinct from the chartered company of King Charles, | peace they come under treaties, and it is a joyful 
that it can carry on no trade on the waters of Hud- | sight to behold them. In time of war hostile vessels 
son's Bay, as the old Hudson Bay Company can car- | are excluded. The Columbia in this respect will be, 
ry on none on the waters of the Pacific Ocean. This 0 the head of ship navigation, like the Missisippi, 
liconsed company was first created in 1821, and con- | the Potomac, the Delaware, and others; and proud 
tinued by a new license for a second term of twenty- will be the day when the flags of all nations shall be 
one years in the year 1842. It is, therefore, now in seen In. its port. 
the fourth year of its present existence, and has se- But it is not to be expected that this attenuated 
venteen years to live. [tis of this second, or licen- privilege willeven be used for seventeen years.— 
sed Company, that the treaty speaks; and, of course, The trade is diminishing now, and as it must immedi- 
all the privileges granted by the treaty refer to it.— bay cease on all the waters of the Columbia south 
The treaty stipulates for this company, a3 it is, under of 49°, it must soon become quite insignificant. The 
its present license; not as it may, or may not be, under bulk of the goods brought to Fort Vancouver go to 
a new license. It stipulates for a company whose Frazer's river; and when these pay duties at the 
existence is to terminate in 1863; and, of course, mouth of the Columbia, they cannot stand a land 
that is the limit. in point of duration, of this privi- and water carriage of seven or eight hundred miles. 
lege of navigation, which is becoming so large an Some other mode of reaching Frazer’s river, where 
object in the eyes of some gentlemen. Certainly, it alone any- valuable trade is now carried on—sume 
must be admitted to be a very different thing from | way shorter in distance and free from dutics—must 
the perpetual navigation offered in 1826, and the so- | be found; and itis probable that the preparations 
rereignly of the right bank of the river demanded by now making for anew port, high up on the north- 
the British since so many years. The year 1863 is west coast, is intended by the Hudson Bay Company 
the limitation of the navigation now granted; and | to be their channel of communication with Frazer’s 
those who do not yield to the reading of the treaty, | river. Simpson’s river, just under the famous line 
as it now stands, will only have to wait till 1863, 540 40’, where the Hudson Bay Company have built 
when fime will bring an argument which no one can | Fort Simpson, and which the British government 
misunderstand.* made ita pom to a from Russia n 1 0 will, 
Limited as to time, the next limitation is as to the |" all probability, be the new route for the trade 
number or character of persons who are to enjoy | . ry 55 5 5 Thom through the Co- 
this navigation. This is restrictrd to the Hudson | 5 ee i i 0 T 70 a. 11 an 10 
Bay Company and the British subjects trading with nde ass On i 2 4 5 . i 
them. The company can only consist of a few hun- 895 government, auu. e Joreiga. port seals 
ed persons, and, as ſo ritis jects trad in : : ; 3 
ai hem: I know of no V Thus this free and perpeiual navigation of the Co, 
jects now have, or ever can have, with the compa- lumbia, with the sovereignty of the right bank of 
ny. The Indian trade is the only trade; and of that the river, which the capacious mind of Sir Alexan- 
the company has the monopoly, importing its own der McKenzie conceived, as the subttitute for the 
goods and exporting ils own furs. If there is any northwest passage, and which has een eres poi! 
exception, it must be the Puget's Sound Agricultu- of contention between the United States and Great : 
ral Company, from whom provisions may be pur- Britain for thirty years, has dwindled down to a tem- | and valleys on the sea coas(—and will make a fine 
chased; but this would amount to nothing, as that | POFAary and limited privilege, under our own juris- American settlement of about one hundred miles 
company may be removed on any day the United i diction, and will probably be abandoned beſore the | «very way. Puget’s Sound and its waters will af- 
States please to take their possessions at valuation. | time is out. As far back as 180], McKenzie pro- ford select positions for naval stations; but it is too 
The few hundred persons who compuse the compa- posed to get the sovereignty of the Columbia, that, | far inland, has too little country dependent upon it, 
ny, their servants, and engages, are then tha only | through it, and the rivers and lakes connected with and too Jong an approach through straits and chan- 
persons who can enjoy this navigation—very differ- | Hudson’s Bay, a new commercial route to India nels, to be a commercial pusition; and since the ex- 
ent from the twenty-five millions of European and might be opened. His government has struggled for cellence of the mouth of ibe Columbia as a harbor 
American British subjects, (to say nothing of the it cvor since. It now yiolda: aud it will be fos the | haa beon vindicated, it is uut uocded fus such a pur- 
one hundred and fifty millions Asiatic quasi subjects, ) American government to make the Columbia and the | pose. A naval station, especially for large ships, 
who could have enjoyed this same navigation under | “issouri the new line of that commerce with India, | may be established there, and in that point of view 
the offer made during Mr. Adams’ administration which, since the time of the Phœnicians, has ag - it may be of public and political importance that no 
and repeated since! The numberof tiese naviga- graudized every power that possessed it, and enrich- | foreign company should be there. If the article had 
lors is thus reduced to a handful; and, to enjoy their ed every country through which it flow ed. = been simply for the confirmation of their lands to 
privilege, this handful, in every RHE AlICg COU AS. Use The third article of the treaty provides for the pos. the company, I should have had great objections to 
wul justify their right to it. If of the company, sessory rights of the lludson Bay Company and other | it: but the option of taking them at valuation re- 
they must prove themselves to be so; if not of the British subjects who may be in the occupation ol | moves the difficulty. 
company, they must prove themselves to be British eee acquired, 5 m 1 8 Words: 1 In my high and responsible character of constitu- 
` subjects, and trading with the company. And, ol o ae 5055 . ef i tional adviser to the president, ] gave my opinion in 
ull this proof, our own officers, under the regula- 15 firs rigs eth: BOr oH F PA favor of accepting the propositions which constitute 
tions we shall promulgate, will be the judges. Small r A 3 85 ee i a. 1 8 5 this treaty. I now advise its ratification. The first 
is the chance for the abuse of the privilege or the |? the ` 0 f. th 2N i m of tie d article is in the very terms which I would have used; 
annoyance of our citizens under such restrictions. at 5 oa) ty | 1 Sea 175 i 1 and that article constitutes the treaty. With me, it 
The kind of commerce which the company carries | eber 5 Joar Hie S within the sald | ig the treaty. The remaining three articles are su- 
on is another and a further limitation upon the use territoty Snai OS Respected bordinate and incidental, and only intended to facili- 
of the privilege. lt is a commerce in furs and goods. | The limitation of a lawful acquisition to all these | tate the execution of the first one. The great ques- 
The goods are carried up the river in the spring, and | rights would seem to exclude them all, as neither | tion was that of boundary. On that point hung the 
the furs are brought down in the fall; and thus two | our own lawa nor those of Great Britain admit the | issue of peace or war. That being settled, states- 
voyages per annum will be about the maximum of validity of Indian sales to individuals; and as for pos- | men do not permit subordinate and accessorial mat. 
this formidable navigation. sessory rights under the joint occupation conven- | ter to baulk the great conclusion. In this spirit the 
The kind of vessels which are to be used in this | tion, they could only contitue to the end of the com- | British ministers have acted. They have not made 
navigation isa fucther restriction upon it. These pany, (1863) ‘The whole object of this article would | their preposition an ultimatum; they leave it open to 
vessels (and they have been going upon that river seem to be lor the quiet of thp company and the | our objections, and of course to modifications. I 
since the joint-use convention of 1818) are small) other British subjects until they can remove. The | have no doubt the three minor articles might be mo- 
batteaus, light enough (o be carried on the 1 idea whole language of the article is technically precise, | dified to my entire satisfaction; but the question with 
over the portages at the different falls and rapids, and and equally explicit in admitting the dominion of | me is, whether the difference is worth the delay?— 
shallow enough of draught to penetrate the head | the United States over the occupied places, and the | And f am very clear that it is not. The whole bu- 
streams of the river to their sources in the moun- absence of all present or expected title in the pos- | siness of the country requires the political relations 
tains. It is in favor of these little barks that the {sessors. The first words of the article (future ap- | of Great Britain and the United States to be settled. 
privalege of navigation is granted, and it is limited propriations) admit our right to dispose of these pos- The country has suffered too much already. Nota 
to thew; for the privilege only extends to the river i the last words (shall be respected) stipulate | farmer but what has suffered in the price of his pro- 
and currying places; so that, when canals are made | that the occupants shall not be disturbed. At the | duce; not a merchant bul what has suffered in his 
around the falls and rapids, it is to the river and the | utmost this undisturbed possession can only extend | commerce; not a business inan of any character that 
to seventeen years; for it is still of the new licensed | is not tow in doubt and uncertainty as to his opera- 
Since this was spoken, the leiter of Mr. Buchanan | company, and not of the old charlered company, | tions. Many have been irretrievably ruined; man 
to Mr. McLane, before the ratification of the treaty, that the article speaks. I would wish this time to be are trembling upon the orink of ruin. Rumors of 
has been published, in which our secretary intorms Mr. | shorter, and believe it will be; for, the trade being war fill the land: they have filled it since the beginning 


McLane that he had given nouce to Mr. Pakenham stopped, there is no earthly inducement to remain of the session; and although these rumors do not 
that the senate had advised the acceptance of the Bri- 


Gal ardoan in this kuned sense. ahd insirucied Hin upon the land, with a mere possessory right, doomed | kill men, yet they kill confidence, enterprise, and 
to 9 8 5 1 deen No protest has to a certain and speedy termination. These posses- | credit. They kill business, and that is a thing which 
been received frum the British government against this | 51008 are few in number and small in extent. Fort we wish to revive and perpetuate. Until the treaty 
understanding of the treaty; so that question 18 at an Vancouver exceeds all the rest put together, and it} is actually concluded, the stagnation, uncertainty, 
ond. : : only amounts to a few hundred acres. The fence is] and vicissitudes of business must continue. ‘lho 
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country must continue to suffer; and l can see no 
advantage in any possible modification of the three 
minor articles—even in their total exclusion from 
the treaty - which could compensate the country for 
the two or three months of further suffering which 
the delay of the modifications would involve. This, 
of itself, would be a sufficient inducement with me 
to terminate at once the present disastrous state of 
things, by taking the treaty as itis. This would be 
enough of itself. But another reason, equally strong, 
comes in aid of the same conclusion. We have a 
war with a sister repubiic—the first of its kind in 
our history—which every dictate of humanity, every 
consideration of policy, every calculation of inter- 
est, requires tobe brought to the most speedy ter- 
mination. The expectation of a war between the 
United States and Great Britain, so long pronounced 
on this floor to be inevitable, has already had !ts en- 
couraging influence on the spirits of our neighbor, 
The continuance of that expectation must continue 
that encouragement; and nothing but the broad fact 
of a treaty ratified can dispel the illusion under 
which Mexico now labors witb respect to our British 
difficulties. She expects war between us, and con- 
sequent triumph to herself from the junction of so 
powerful an ally. Let the treaty be ratified—let the : 
news of the ratification go to Mexico—and the tid- 

ings of that event will do more than “an army with | 
banners“ to turn her thoughts upon peace with the 
United States. Peace will then be her policy; and | 
the smallest fraction of time gained in the restora 

tion of peace with that republic will be worth more 

to us in the mere item of expense saved, to say no- | 
thing of the interests of humanity, policy, and com- 

merce, than all the British rights in Oregon, under | 
the treaty, can ever be worth in money to them, or | 
in damage to us. Forty five days is the shortest time | 
in which we would expect an answer from London, 
in reply to proposed modifications; and the amount 
of the expense of the Mexican war for any one-half ` 
day of that time, or, at the very outside, three-quar - 
ters of a day, would be sufficient to purchase out all 
the navigation claim of the Hudson Bay Cumpany— 

all the possessory land claims of the company or of | 
individuals—all the Nisqually claims of the Puget’s , 
Sound Agricultural Company—and send the whole 
of the claimants, singing and rejoicing, all the way 
up to “filty-four-forty.”” For tbis reason again, and 
merely to shorten the war with Mexico, I would 
vole fur the treaty as it stands; putting all the rea- 
sons togethcr—the settlement of a forty years’ con- 
troversy with Great Britian—the equity of the main 
article—the insignificence of the minor ones—the 


relief of the business community from the evils of 
the noveterated pro- 


gress of peace with Mexicoy putting all these rea- 
sons together, and I give my vote forthe ratification 


of the treaty with a mind clear of doubt, and a heart m our united efiv 


full of hope. The great question of the boundary 


is settled, and if any difficulties occur in the execu- | 


tion of the small articles, I trust and believe that 
wise men will be found in each country to settle 
these trifles amicebly, as wise men have now been 
found ineach to settle the great point wisely and 


justly. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. WM. H. HAY- 
WOOD, Ju, - 
TO TIIE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ihave never appeared before the public, by my- 
self or otherwise, to write down an accusation 
against me, but have hitherto chosen to bear unjust 
rebuke and silence, and rely upon time and my man- 
ner of life to consign to oblivion the whisperings of 
the envious and the calumnies of the malignant. 1 
do not affect to conceal that a departure from this 
rule gives ine much pain; and | am persuaded that if 
many of my friends did not think thal itis a duty I 
owe to the people not to remain silent under the re- 
cent censure of phrenzied partisans, I should leave 
it, as far as concerns me, io my own character and 
the self-denying act which has provoked it, to vindi- 
caie the patriotism and purity of my motives, repos- 
ing confidently upon the discernment and judgment 
of an intelligent public, in view of the simple facts 
as they occurred; and not doubting that, so svon as 
the occasion had passed by, and there was no longer 
a necessity for overawing others who it might have 
been supposed were more timid in their purpose, and 
no chance to deceive the people at the North Caro 
lina elections, by unscrupulous libels against me, my 


| I have the honest people of North Carolina to judge 
my cause. ] invous 
sion, and J thank God I need them not. But, with 
the proud consciousness of one who has dared to do 
his duty as a servant of the republic, amidst dangers 
and trials such as, I trust, are not io grow common 
in our government, I stand before you to lay olalm 
to the confidence, respect, and approbation of all 
good men, more especially of those belonging to the 
[democrat party. I feel and know this day, and I 
will prove even to my enemies, that in my station as 
a senator, and retiring from it, I incurred no guilt— 
[ deceived no one betrayed no party—I made no 
sacrifice of your interests, and no surrender of your 
| rights—none at all, directly nor indirectly. And they 
‘who have charged the contrary, with all who, from 
any motive, personal or political, have given to it 
their aid and countenance, did bear false witness.” 
it is true that on the 25th of July, a few moments 
before the vote was expected to have been taken on 
the new tariff bill of 1846, (improperly celled Me- 
Kay's Lill,”) I resigned my seal as-a seacter-in con 
‘gress into the hands of North Carolina, to whom it 
‘belonged, believing that it was my duty to do it sooner 
than cast my vote against my conscience for a law 
that I could not approve, and knowing that it was 
my perfect right to do it, and that I would be but 
exercising (hat right in precise accordance with the 
Jast written doctrine of the legislature and of the 
party who elected me. In (bis only have I offended; 
and in manly sincerity, but with that plamuess of 
speech which the humblest man in the community 
will be able to understand for himself, I proceed to 
lay before you my explanation. 
The subject of the tariff, and the system of laws 
which taxes are imposed and collected for the use 


by 


one of deep importance, but of much intricacy and 
great difficulty in its judicious arrangement. Soon 
after taking my seat in the senate of the United 
States (in December, 1843.) 1 for one felt what any 
man when he first goes into congress directly from 
private life will be apt to experience, and that was, 
a lack of necessary knowledge and information upon 
it. With an ambition to learn my duty as a legisla- 
lor for this great republic, and a fixed determina- 
tion to pursue it afterwards, I immediately gave my 
whole mind to the study and consideration of this 
tariff system, well known that upon it depended ina 
good degree the chief operations of commerce, ag- 


peice ture, and manufactures in the other states as 


a 


well as ours. 
con 


During tbe first session of the last 
ress, and after- having devoted nearly all my 
Une for some months to this study, I hoped I had 
| made myself qualified, and my political associates 
believed me fit to be consulted and counselled with 
| rts to arrange a tariff with justice 
lo all sections, and with entire safety to the business, 
prosperity, harmony, peace, and independence of the 
i Union. To admit that this could not be done was to 
| declare that the Union cannot be preserved, and the 
cause of free government had failed. 
The democratic senators in particular, concurring 
as we did then, and do now, with a few exceptions 
at the north, in a sentiment of opposition to the ta- 
‘riff of 1842, desired to see it changed. That act 
was belicved to be extreme in its protective charac- 
ter, and therefore unequal and unsatisfactory to 
large sections of the Union; and our aim was to mo- 
dily it by the nearest possible approach to that hap- 
py mean between the extreme olunions of such as 
demand a total avandoument of all protection on one 
' hand, and of those who insist upon protection as a 
| Primary object on the other. I bare no doubt that 
this is the only foundation upon which wise and just 
‘legislation can be based, when interests really con- 
flieting are to be effected by the action of the gene- 
‘ral government. Cunferences with each other, and 
‘with the chairman’ of the committee of ways and 
means of the house of representatives, (Mr. McKay,) 
| were frequently held as to the best mode of altering 
and reforming the tariff of 1842. The more em 
nent nen of the democratic party in the senate, and 
leading statesmen from different sections of the 
Union in congress, took part in the deliberations and 
investigations which preceded and accompanied the 
furmation of what was then called and known as 
i MecIXay’s bill and report,” viz: in March, 1844. Io 
‘the councils whence the bill proceeded I had the 
| honor to be admitted as an humble and unpretending 
| participatur, so that I knew, and it cannot be denied, 
that quite all the democratic senators from the south 


assailants would cease from (their “dirty work,” and and west, and very nearly every one from the north 
bad men, who measure the motives of the virtuous and east, assented to or acquiesced in it. It formed 
by a standard of morals which vice has erected in a subject of congratulation, 1 remember, amongst 
their own bosoms, would go hunting after some fresh the members of the party from all sections at that 
victim to gratify their ignoble malice. But 1 come | time, (1844,) that the opinions and views of demo- 
before you at this time to speak of myself, not of | crats in the national councils had been thus brought 


- others, and to defend my own faithfulness, not to | to harmonize in what was thought to be a reasona- 


no sympathy, I ask no compas- settle the tariff dispute. 


i 


of the general government throughout the Union is 
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expose their designs; and I think myself happy that ble, prudent, practical measure of legislation npos 


this subject, which seemed likely to put at rest and 
Unfortunately, it did not 
pass the house of representatives: | will not stop to 
state the cause. But, notwithstahding its temporary 
defeat in that body, the democratic party at ones 
put themselves before the people of the Union upon 
that bill as a common platform, and it was promuk 
gated as their proposed scheme of reforming the ta- 
riff act of 1842. fel ee report” of 1844 was 
published and sent forth as the true and authentic 
interpretation of their views in regard to the change 
we were afterwards to insist upon. So I understood 
it at the time, and ever since, and so have J con. 
stantly declared. Tho bill was named after its ag- 
thor and advocate, (Mr. McKay,) a statesman of 
North Carolina—a southern man and a democrat.— 
My own opinions in its favor were freely expressed 
in all my intercourse with you, and they are not un- 
known in any quarter. The domocratic press in N. 
Carolina, without exceplion, applauded it. The de- 
mocratic party zealously approved of it throughout 
ove mite. If there wus a single one of them who 
did not, I am yet to learn the fact. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of the other party in our state gave their 
approving voice in its favor. Our elections in 1844 
and 1845, all of them, were conducted upon that ba- 
sis, 80 far as the tariff question entered into them at 
all. Every intelligent man in the nation knows the 
fact that the fall elections of 1844, and those in the 
spring of 1845, throughout the United States, for 
members of the present congress, were carried on, 
if not upon the same basis, with a knowledge of that 
bill and report. The north saw in it a pledge of the 
south and west that we did not mean to break down 
and oppress the labor and industry of the north and 
east. The south saw in it a reasonable concession 
to their demand for practical free trade. The peo- 
ple every where saw in it the hope for moderate le- 
gislation and the prospect of a permanent arrange- 
ment of a question that had been agitating the na- 
tion for a quarter of a century; and if your memory 
still serves you witha recollection of any of the 
speeches of your candidates fur the last legislature 
or for the present congress, made in North Carolina 
only a year ago, l beg to know whether it was not 
uniformly proclaimed that all true democrats were 
going in favor of MeKay's bili” of 1844? Bear in 
mind that the “McKay bill” of 1844 and the Mo- 
ma bill of 1846 agree in nothing but the game, 
as I will show you hereafter. 


And what, let me ask, was the result of all this? 
In the north. as well as in the south and west, the 
elections to the present congress ended favorably to 
the democratic party. A democratic majority of 
more than sixty were returned to the house of re- 
presentatives. The same party held a majority in 
the senate. And a democratic president, nominated 
after the ‘McKay bili” of 1844 had been framed 
and approved by the party, was elected by the votes 
of states in the north as well as the south; a south- 
ern and a western president, whom we could not 
have elected without the votes of northern states.— 
Of course I cannot undertake to affirm, as a fact, 
that the northern states which voted for the demo- 
cratic party were induced to do it by McKay's bill 
and report of 1844. But this I know, and will say, 
that it was pul (vrth as a political peace-oflering 
upon the tariff, and that the northern people at once 
rallied to the support of the party in numbers largely 
beyond those which had heretofore supported it; and 
that it was expected by us when that offering was made 
that it would conciliate the northern democrats, and 1 
have no doubt that it enlisted the support of tbou- 
sands who would have sustained the party without 
it. Now, then, I put it to the conscience of the 
people of North Carolina, who I know Jove all their 
country—north, south, east, and west—whether, 
under such circumstances, | was bound to violate my 
sense of duty, and, contrary alike to this party- 
pledge and to my own sober judgment as a senator, 
to assent to an act which violaled, out and out, the 
“McKay bili” of 1844, when there was no public 
emergency to require it, and no national exigency to 
excuse it, and that when I did most confidently be- 
lieve that the new tariff act of the present congress 
was, in itself, unwise and full of mischief to the re- 
public? Was it my duty to you, or to the democra- 
tic party of North Carolina, to have done thav And 
had l no right to resign and retire from it? Was I 
to hold on to my office, and put up the pretended 
excuse that the democrats of North Carolina had 
changed their minds, and repudiated Me Kay's bill” 
of 1844 for a new and different measure in 1846, or 
that the people desired me to pass the latter, when, 
forsooth, I did not know the fact to be so, and in my 
heart I did not believe i? So far from its being the 
case, I more than doubted whether thousands of you 
have not taken it for granted, or been led to believe, 
down to this day, that the Me Kay bill” of 1844 


— 
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was the same thing that is called so in 1846, where- 
as they are as different as light is from darkness.— 
No, my constituents never required such things of 
me. 

Believe ne, Į do not mean to bring into question 
the course of other democratic senators who con- 
demned the act, and yet gave it their vote. It is my 
right to state that there were not a few of them who 
did that. Neither do I mean by this to assail my 
friend Mr. McKay. Far from it. They are my 
friends personally and politically, and in taking a dif- 
ferent view of their duty they did me no wrong, and 
in defending my own conduct, I intend not to arraign 
theirs. Whilst I have pursued the light of my can- 
science, they have followed (heirs. In questions of 

conscience, it must be conceded that Gop is the 
judge, and every man must stand or fall according 
as each believes for hi nself. So that not unfrequent- 
ly there are cases where men in the same circum- 
eb may act differently, and yet both be guilt. 

88. 

But what I have said upon the history and purpose 
of the “McKay bill“ of 1844 did not form all of my 
objections to the new taritf of 1846, improperly 
numcd NC Kay sail; and which I shall, for the 
sake of discriminalion, more properly call the Ex- 
perimental Tariff.’ 

My opinions shall be laid before you without dis- 
guise, and you shall see whether, taken in connex- 
ion with an unnecessary and improper abandonment 
of the real McKay bill of 1844, they do not show, 
that in my hostility to the experimental tariff, | was 
faithful to you aud my country, and true to myself 
and my party. 


Fortunately for me, those opinions, so far as they 
looked forward to its ultimate consequences on the 
harmony of the party or the welfare of the repub- 
lic, I am no longer under the necessity of supporting 
by labored arguments. For good or evil, the law 
has passed. If it should be repealed or modified at 
the next session, that will be of itself a complete 
vindication of my opposition to it at the present.— 
If it should be permitted to remain In force in the 
form I was required to vote upon it, (hen time will 
soon determine whether my opinion of it was right 
or wrong. l abide the result without fear; yet, if J 
know myself, without a wish lo see evil come of it, 
merely fur the sake of claiming hereafter the merit 
of political sagacity for my resistance to it. 

These, then, were my opinions, as they are now: 

First. Our country is involved in an expensive 
war, and the wisest among you cannot foresee its 
close. We have a large army invading Mexico, and 
a Jarge navy off her coasts, along the Pacific Ocean 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. The sum already ap- 
propriated by congress for the government expendi- 
tures of the fiscal year exceeds FIFTY MILLIONS of 
dollars. Will the experimental tariff raise revenue 
sufficient to pay as we go?“ Certainly not. Con- 
gress knew that, and therefore authorized a loan of 
ten millions, at the very time we were passing this 
tariff; and the first act of the next session will pro- 
bably be one for ten millions more! Will it produce 
revenue enough to pay one half of the appropria- 
tions? Jam quite sure it will not. Its advocates did 
not assert that it will do much more. Wherefore, 
if this experiment works as well as its warmest 
friends have predicted, the government will fall in 
debt twenty-five millions this (fiscal) year. So long 
as the war lasts, and for such a period of time after 
it as the war expenses continue, it will be the same 
thing. But if the experiment works as illy as its 
most violent opponents have said of st, why then it 
will hardly go at all. [think the truth lies between | 
them. It will work, beit it will work badly, and 
work you deeply in debt; and if it is adhered to 
é¢without alteration,” the public debt will be increas- 
ed not much short of ruirty MILLIONS the first year, 
and I can see no way to prevent ils yearly increase, 
except by a resort to direct taxes. 

Direct taxes ought to be our very last resort 
public debt is an evil that I abhor more than ever 
since J was a member of congress; and therefore it 
was the conclusion of my mind that this tariff ex- 
periment ought not to be tried, and certainly not at 
this particular time. ‘The acts of congress which 
went to diminish the revenue, but to increase the 
expenditures, did not seem to me to be consistent 
with prudence in any government, more especially 
In atime of war. The tariff system, according to 
my judgment, was a most unfit subject for party ex- 

eriments; and at the time of a yearly expenditure 
of fifty millions of dollars, and of a foreign war, 
such cxperiments amounted to party rashness. If 
the war should end soon, still the government here, 
we knew, expected to terminate it by a treaty for 
peace and a new territory, viz: California. No ho- 
mest country would take the territory without psy- 
ing the owner for it, and, if we would, Mexico can- 
pot yield it upon any other terms. Hence, whether 
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we were to have peace or war with Mexico, we 
needed much more money to carry on the govern. 
ment. When the plainest rules of arithmetic and 
common sense thus compelled me to withhold my 
support from a tariff experiment, to be made now, 
atthe expense of the nation’s credit, how could I 
hesilate? 

Second. The tariff of 1842 ought to have been 
modified, but not by an act which reduced the du- 
ties as early as the first December. 

In all great alterations of the tariff diminishing 
duties, the reductions ought to be made upon reason- 
able notice to the people whose property and busi- 
ness will be affected by them. In that case there 
may be inconvenience to some, but it does not bring 
ruin down upon so many innocent people. Not giv- 
ing lime, infant factories are destroyed by the hand 
of legislation, and the older and more mature esta- 
blishinents are compelled to diminish their opera- 
tions furthwith, and consequently to discharge a 
number of their laborers, and reduce the wages of 
all. The laborers sufer more than the owners, be- 
cause they are less able to bear it. The sudden loss 
of work will be to many of them and their families 
a loss of food and raiment; and that which the law- 
maker is commanded to pray for—his “daily bread” 
—he would be thus rudely taking by law from the 
workingman of his country. And the experimental 
tarif act was the more objectionable, inasmuch as 
many of our countrymen—the northern laborers, 
who are to suffer under it—-will be put out of em- 
ployment in the beginning of winter, when other 
employments will te obtained with great difficulty; 
and at the north the poor, without labor and wages, 
encounter a degree of suffering in that inclement 
season which we have no just conception of at the 
south. You must see it before you can fully appre- 
ciate it. Also, a sudden alteration of the tariff must 
of necessity disturb the home market of our manu- 
factuuers, coal-diggers, and mechanics, and involve 
hundreds and thousands, ia losses to some, ruin to 
others, and suffering to many. 


Even a bad tariff law, then, should not be repeal- 
ed so as to fall down too hastily, when its gradual 
abrogation would create leas inconvenience to the go- 
vernment, and its sudden change may oppress the 
poor, or do injustice to any section. The govern- 
ment ought to have compassion on all the people, 
and particularly upon the laboring classes. The ma- 
nufacturs at the north are not all “Abbott Lawren- 
ces,“ whose fortune has been the theme of so many 
tariff speeches. The compromise tariff act, under 
Gen. Jackson, in 1833, reduced the duties gradually 
and periodically for nine years. It gave nine years’ 
notice. This experimental tariff will reduce all the 
duties upon only four months’ notice! The latter 
was harsh, cruel, unjust legislation; harsh to the 
wealthy, cruel to the laborer, and unjust to both; and 
the general welfare did not require it. 

Third. The independent treasury, of itself a great 
change; the warehousing act another; and the expert- 


mental tariff, the greatest of them all, will, when 


taken togetner, work an entire revolution of our fi- 
nancial system. One at a time they might have 
been introduced more safely, some of them wisely. 
But, by being so nearly united, as they will be, in the 
time nf their commencement, it is calculated to ex- 
cite apprehension and alarm. To put them into 
simultaneous operation was, indeed, a political move- 
ment of party too violent and too potent for good.— 
They will affect all the business of the people most 
injuriously; and, with a government expenditure of 
fiity millions and a revenue under twenty millions, 
the government ilself may be crushed under their 
combined operation. To attempt it when the nation 
was at war abroad, and the government was in the 
money market, or soon expected there, as a borrow- 
er al home, clearly appeared to my mind to be un- 
wisely jeoparuing public eredit and private confi- 
dence. Revolutions are seldom reforms, and cer- 
tainly relorins need not always be revolutions. One 
must reasonably fear that, without a miracle, such 
strong measures, acting with their combined power 
against the existing order of things in the country, 
may create a revulsion in trade, pecuniary distress, 
hard times, popular excitements, and sectional agita- 
tions, preceding another contest for the presidency, 
and do nobody any good but a few political agitators 
and rich speculators. I thought they would go very 
far towards producing an overthrow of the democrat- 
ic party, if they did not entirely accomplish it.— 
These consequences were too natural not to be appre- 
hended; and the last mentioned result was openly 
predicted by some and probably anticipated by others 
of my own friends; who yet voled for the experimen- 
tal tariff bill without approving of it. Unless, it 
should be repealed, or materially modiffed, its conse- 
quences now belong to the developments of the future; 
so I need not illustrate the grounds of my conviction 
by minuter statements. Let time test its correctness. 
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Fourth. In none of the tariff acts of the United 
States in former years was the industry of our own 
country burdened by discriminations made against 
home manufactures. Their policy was to build up 
and not to destroy, to protect and not to oppress.— 
Not so the experimental tariff. And is it not a mis- 
take to suppose that the republican people of North 
Carolina were at any time hostile to those acts mere- 
ly because they were “protective?” Our hostility 
was aimed at the extent of the thing, not the thing 
itself; at extreme protection, not protection per se — 
With here and there an individual exception—for ree 
publicans in those days were allowed to differ—I 
boldly affirm that this was the republican doctrine of 
our state; and the people will know it to be true 
when I remind them that it was precisely the point 
of our dispute with the Nullifiers. They were 
against protection oul and oul; we, the (Jackson) re- 
publican party of North Carolina in particular, went 
for incidental protection, moderale protection by a 
“judicious tariff.“ They were for declaring the tariff 
of 1828 and 1832 unconstitutional, and nullifying it 
because it protected manufactures. We thought it 
was unjust because the protection was extreme, but 
not unconstitutional, and that the “Union must be 
preserved.“ What the republican party of North 
Carolina thought then, I thought, and spoke, and 
wrote. 

And, coming down to more recent events, let me 
say that McKay’s bill of 1844 was a tariff of inc iden- 
tal protection, which you and I, and all the demo- 
crats in congress from North Carolina approved and 
sustained, and tbe people of our party in North Ca— 
rolina nowhere opposed last year, and the press of 
the party defended up to the inauguraticn and after- 
wards, and even down to the day of the report from 
the present secretary of the treasury. Careful study, 
longer experience, and closer examination, have con- 
firmed me in the faith of those times, fortified as it 
was by the authority of the administrations of Fash- 
‘ington, and Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe, and 

Jackson, all Southern republicans and Southern presi- 
dents. Is consistency treason? It may be a misfor- 
tune to me that I was unable to change with the 
times, but it would be a crime to deny iny faith.— 
To avoid misrepresentation, I give you the words of 
those wise, and eminent, and patriotic men. 
Washington: 


Hear 


Extract of a speech of George Washington, President 
of the United States, to Congress, January 8, 1790. 
“A free people ought not only to be armed, but 

disciplined; to which end a uniform a well digested 

plan is requisite; and their safety and interest re- 


quire that they should promote euch manufuctories as 
tend to rondor thom indcpoudoeut ul viugss for exec 


tial, particularly military supplies.” 

“T'he advancement of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need 
recommendulion. 


In accordance with this general recommendation, 
the house of representatites passed a resolution di- 
recting the secretary of the treasury (Mr. Hamilton) 
to report to them upon the subject of manufactures, 
and particularly as to the means of promoting such 
as would tend to render the United States indepen- 
dent of foreign nations for military and other essen- 
tial supplies; and his report was submitted in Decem- 
ber, 1791, wherein he said: 

“The expediency of manufactures in the United 
States, which was not long since deemed very ques- 
tionable, appears at this time to be pretty generally 
admitted.“ —p. 123. 


And again he said: l 

“A question has been made concerning the consti- 
tutional right of the government of the United States 
to apply this species of encouragement, [to manu- 
factures,] but there is certainly no good foundation 
for such a question.”—p. 136. 

And again he said: 

“It is not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that, 
though the promoting of manufactures may be the 
interest of a part of the Union, it is contrary to that 
of another part. The Northern and Southern re- 
gions are sometimes represented as having adverse 
interests in this respect. Those are called manufac- 
luring, these agricultural states; and a species of op- 
position is imagined to subsist between the manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests. 

“Ideas of a contrariety of interest between the 
Northern and Southern regions of the Union are, in 
tho main, as unfounded as they are mischievous.— 
The diversity of circumstances on which such con- 
trariety is usually predicated, authorizes a directly 
contrary conclusion. Mutual wants constitute one 
of the strongest Jinks of political connexion; and the 
extent of these bears a natural proportion to the di 
versily in the means of mutual supply. Suggestions 
of an opposite complexion are ever to be deplored, 
as unfriendly tu the steady pursuit of one great com- 


` 
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mon cause, and to the perfect harmony of all its 

parts.“ —p. 134. (See State Papers, Finances, vol. 

1, pages 123, 134, and 136.) 

These were the doctrines of Washington, and of 
Washington’s administration. And now hear Wash 
ington again: ; 

Extract of a speech of George Washington, President of 
the United States, to Congress, December 7, 1796. 
“The suspension uf foreign commerce, produced 

by the injustice of the belligerent powers, (of Eu- 

rope,) and the consequent losses and sacrifices of our 
citizens, are subjects of just concern. The situation 
mio which we have thus been forced, has impelled 
us io apply a portion of our industry and capital to 
internal manufactures and improvements. ‘Ihe ex- 
tent of this conversion is daily increasing, and little 
doubt remains that the establishments formed and 
forming, will, under the auspices of cheaper mate- 
rials and subsistence, the freedom of labor frorn taxa- 
tion with us, and of PROTECTING DUTIES AND PROUI- 

BITIONS, become permanent.” 

Hear Madison: 

Extract of a message from James Madison, President of 

the United Slatesdo Congress, Nouv. 5, 1811. 

‘Although other subjects will press wore imme 
diately on your deliberations, a portion of them can- 
not but be well bestowed on the just and sound po- 
licy of securing to our manufactures the success they 
have attained, and are still attaining, in some degree, 
under the impulse of causes not permanent. 

„Besides the reasonableness of saving our manu- 
factures from sacrifices which a change of circum- 
stances might bring on them, the national interest 
requires that, with respect to such articles at least 
as belong to our defence and our primary wants, we 
should not be left in unnecessary dependence on ex- 
ternal supplies.” e | 
Extract of a message from James Madison, President of 

the Uniled States, to Congress, Dec. 5, 1815. 


lures. Satisfied, however, I likewise am, that the | 
interest of every part of our Union, even of those 
most benefitted by manufactures, requires that this 
subject should be touched with the greatest caution, 
and a criticul knowledge of the effect to be produced by 
the slightest change. On full consideration of the 
subject, in all its relations, am persuaded that a 
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mention, inasmuch as it promises the means of ex- 
tinguishing the public debt sooner than was antici- 
pated, and furnishes a strong illustration of the prao- 
tical effects of the present tariff upon our commercial] 
interests. 

“The object of the tariff is objected to by some as 
unconstitutional; and it is considered by almost all 


further augmentation may now be made of the duties as defective in many of its paris. 


on certain foreign articles, `“ favor of our own, and 
without affecting injuriously any other interest.“ 


Extract of a message jrom James Monroe, President of 
the United Slates; to Congress, Dee. 2, 1823. 

“Having communicated my views to congress, at 
the commencement of the last session, respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
factures, and the principle on which it should be 
founded, Ihave “ to add that those views remain 
unchanged; and tha: the present state of those coun- 
tries with which we have the most immediate politi- 
cal relations and greatest commercial intercourse, 
tends to confirm them. Under this impression, I re- 
commend 9 review of the tariff, for the purpose of 


alfording such additional protection to those articles 
which we ore prepared lo muntfucture, or which are 


more immediately connected with the defence and 
independence of the country.” 
Hear Jackson: 


Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States, to Congress, Dec. 8, 1829. 

“No very considerable change has occurred, during 
the recess of congress, in the condition of either our 
agriculture, commerce, or manufactures. 

“To regulate its conduct so as to promote equally 
the prosperity of these three: cardinal interests, is 
one of the most difficult tasks of governmeat; and it 
may be regretted that the complicated restrictions 
which now embarrass the interccurse of nations could 
nut, by common consent, be abolished, and commerce 


“The power to impose duties on imports originally 
belunged to the several states. The right to adjast 
those duties, with a view to the encouragement of the 
domestic branches of industry, is so completely incidea- 
tal to that power that it is difficull to suppose the ex- 
istence of the one without the other. The states 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to 
the general government, without limitation or re- 
striction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation 
relating io their inspection laws. This aathority 
having thus entirely passed from the States, the right 
to exercise i: for the purpose of protection does not 
exist in them, and, consequently, if it be not possess- 
ed by the general government, it must be extinct.— 
Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
of a people stripped of the right to foster their own 
industry, and tO countemeatntia selfish and de. 
structive policy which might be Wopled by foreign 
nations. ‘This surely cannot be the case. This indise 

i peusable power, thus surrendared by the states, mast 
be within the scope of the authority on the subject 
expressly delegated to congress. 

“In this conclusion | am confirmed as well by the 
opinions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 1ecom- 
mended the exercise of this right under the constitue 
tio, as by the uniform practice of congress, the coa- 
tinued acquiescence of the states, aud the general 
understanding of the people. 

“That our deliberations on this interesting subjeet 
should be uninfluenced by those partizan conflicts thal 


“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of | allowed to flow in those channels to which individual | are incident to free institutions, is the fervent wish of my 


enterprise—always its surest guide—might direct it. | heart. Tọ make this great question, which unhappily 
But we must ever expect selfish legislatien in other | so much divides and excites the public mind, subser- 
nations, and are, therefore compelled to adapt our | vient to the short-sighted views of faction, must de- 
own to their regulations, in the manner best calcula- | stroy all hupe of settling it satisfactorily to the great 
‘ed to avoid serious injury, and to harmonize the con- body of the people and for the general iaterest; I 
llieting interests of our agriculture, our commerce, | cannot, therefore, in taking leave of the subject, too 
aud our manufactures. Under these impressions, l | earnestly, for my own feelings or the common good, 
invite your attention to the existing tariff, believing | warn you against the blighting consequences of such d 


revenue, the influence of the tarif on manufactures 
will necessarily present itself for consideration. — 
However wise the theory may be which leaves to 
the sagacity and interest of individuals the applica- 


this, as in other cases, exceptions to the gencral 
rule. Besides the condition, which the theory itself 
implies, of a reciprocal adoption by other nations, 


experience teaches that so many circumstances must 
concur in introducing and maturing manufacturing 
establishments, especially of the more complicated 
kinds, that a country may remain long without them, 
although sufficiently advanced, and in some respects 
even peculiarly fitted, for carrying them on with 


success. Under circutnstances giving a powerful 


— —“hyrpotre—to -merofacturing industry, it tras made 


us a progress, and exhibited an efficiency, which 
justify the belief that, wh a protection not more than 
is due lo lhe cnlerprising ctlizens whose interests are now 
al slake, it will become, at an early day, not only 
safe against occasional competitions from abroad, but 
a source of domestic wealth, and even of external 
commerce. In selecting the branches more espe- 
cially entitled to the public patronage, a preference 
is obviously claimed by such as will relieve the 
United States from a dependence on foreign sup plies, 
ever subject to casual failures, for articles necessary 
for the public defence, or connected with the primary 
wants of individuals. Jt will be an additional re- 
commendation of particular manufactures, where 
the materials of them are extensively drawn from 
our agriculture, and consequently impart and ensure 
to that great fund of national prosperity and inde- 
pendence an encouragement which cannot fail to be 
rewarded.” 

Hear Monroe: 

Extract & a message from James Monroe, President of 
the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1819. 

“Ji is deemed of great importance lo give encourage- 
ment to our domestic manufactures. In what manner 
the evils which have been adverted to may be reme- 
died, and how far it may be practicable in other re- 
spects to aflord to them further encouragement, pay- 
ing due regard to the other great intcrests of the 
nation, is submitted to the wisdom of congress.“ 


Extract of a meseage from James Monroe, President of 
the United States, to Congress, Dec. 3, 1822. 
“From the best information that I have been able 
to obtain, it appears that our manufactures, though 
depressed immediately after the peace, have consid- 
erably incr: ased, and are still increasing, under the 
encouagement given them by the tariff of 1816, and 
by subsequent laws. Satisfied I am, whatever may 
be the abstract doctrine in favor of unrestricted com 
merce, provided all nations would concur in it, and 
it was not liable to be interrupted by war, which has 
never occurred, and cannot be expected, that there 
are other strong reasons applicable to our situation 
and relations with other countries, which impose on 
us the obligation to cherish and sustain our manu fuc- 


| 
tion of their industry and resources, there are i 


that some of its provisions require modification. 
The general cule to be applied in graduating the 

duties upon articles of foreign growth or manufac- 

ture is that which will place our own in fair compe- 


ments to adrance eren a step beyond this point are conti ol- 
ling in regard to those articles which are of primary ne- 
ccssily in time of war. When we reflect upon the dif- 
ficulty and delicacy of tbis operation, it is important 
that it should never be attempted but with the utmost 
caution. Frequent legislation in regard to any branch of 
industry, affecling its value, and by which ils capital may 
be transferred to new channels, must always be productive 
F hazardous speculation and loss. 

“In deliberating, therefore, on these interesting 
subjects, local feelings and prejudices should be 
merged in the patriotic determination to promote the 
great interests of the whole. All attempts to connect 
them with the party conflicts of the day are neces- 
sarily injurious, and should be discountenanced. Our 
action upon them should be under the contro! of 
higher and purer motives. Legislation subjected to 


such influences can never be just, and will not long damentally violated this ductrine. 


retain the sanction of a people whose active patriot- 
ism is not bounded by sectional limits, nor insensa 

ble io that spirit of concession and ferbearance which 
gave life to our political compact, and still sustains 
i. Discarding all calculations of political ascenden- 
cy, the North, the South, the East, and the West 
should unite in diminishing any burden of which 
either may justly complain. 

“The agricultural interest of our country is so es- 

sentially connected with every other, and so supe- 
rior in importance to them all, that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to invite to it your particular attention. H 
is principally as manufactures and commerce lend to in- 
crease the value of agricultural productions, und lo ex- 
tend their applicaticn to the wants and comforts of society, 
that they deserve the fostering care of government. 
| “Leoking forward to the period, not far distant, 
when a sinking fund will no longer be required, the 
duties on those articles of importation which cannot 
come in compelifion with our own production, are the 
i first that should engage the altention of congress in the 
modification of the tarif. Of these, lea and coffee are the 
most prominent: they enter largely into the consump- 
tion of the country, and have become articles of ne- 
cessity to all classes.” : 


a course.” 
Extract of a message from Andrew Juckson, President 


of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 6, 1831. 
“The confidence with which the extinguishment 


tition with those of other countmes; and the induce. of the public debt may be anticipated presents an op- 


portunity for carrying into effect more fully the policy 
in relation to import duties which has been recom- 
mended in my former messages. A modification of 
the tariff which shall produce a reduction of our 
revenue to the wants of the government, and an ad- 
Justment of the duties on imports with a view to 
equal justice in relation to all our national interests, 
and lo the counteraction of foreign policy, so far as 
it may be injurious to those interests, is deemed to 
be one of the principal objects which demand the 
consideration of the present congress. In the exer 
cise of that spirit of concession and conciliation 
which has distinguished the friends of our Union in 
all great emergencies, it is believed that this object 
may be effected without injury to any national inter- 
99 


Now, the experimental (arf, as I interpret it, fun- 
It discriminated, 
but it did so against our domestic labor, and in that 
way and to that extent iti made war upon the vital 
interests of the North. And pray, what inducements 
were cffered to North Carolina by this experiment, 
that her senators should help to carry oo the onna- 
tural conflict? What but the naked desire for an ap- 
parent party unity where there was really no pasty 
pen G For North Carolina had no local or state 
interest which. will be served or elevated by it.— 
None, whatever. 

The limits of this address will not allow of illus- 
trations by a tedious detail of enumerated articles: 
reserve them for a more suitable occasion, only re- 
marking for the present that if any should be disin- 
genuous enough to deny this characteristic of the new 
tariff, no one who regards his repulativa «itl venture 
to contradict the fict that this experimental tarif 
does not discriminate in favor of American manuface 
tures; and not to discriminate in their favor modera- 
tely and reasonably, by a live and let live” law of 
love amongst brethren of a common country, is the 
same thing in principle though not in degree ae to 
discriminste against them. Verily it appeared to me 
that ils passage would be substituting the theories of 
yesterday, learned in the law office, for the experi- 


Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President of ence of fifty years of our own government and the 


the United Stales, to Congress, Dee. 7, 1830. 


practice of all civilized nations, for the sake of per- 


„Among the numerous causes of congratulation, | petrating an experiment upon the people of the U. 
the condition of our impost revenue deserves special | States. 
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Fifth. The last objection I shall trouble you with 
you with is the new principle that all ‘all duties 
are to be laid ad valorem.” It is not the least re- 
markable circumstance connected with the passage 
of the act that this new ad valorem article in the de- 
mocratic creed was alg hase by the sanction of no 
distinguished name but Henry Clay's; but Mr. Clay’s 
friends say that even he has been misrepresented, to 
furnish the authority. 

Another not unimportant circumstance is, that the 
people of my state has been co.nmanded to dishonor 
me, as one not true to the doctrine of a party tariff 
of “ad valorem duties,” and therefore treacherous to 
them, when I put it to your conscience that there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of good North 
Carolina democrats, who, so far from having adopted 
it in their political creed, did never so much as hear 
of it until long since my election to the senate! Let 
each one answer for himself. Did you ever under- 
stand it before? In sincerity, I declare that until af 
ter my election to the senate [ did not, and I presume 
you did not. But | think I understand it now, my 
ceuntrymen, and I venture to guess that the more 
you know of it, and the longer it Hall be tried, the 

you will like it. 

Bat tet me ten yuu whalitis. I is to lay duties 
or taxes upon goods imported from foreign countries, 
according to the value of the goods at the market 
from whence they come—the law fixing the per cent, 
and the collector of it ascertaining the foreign value 
of whatever is taxed, viz. the sum of the tax—for 
which he is not responsible to you, but to the treasury 
department. And the specific duty is the same tax 
imposed upon the same article—the law itself, how- 
ever, distinguishing the values, by establishing the 
particular sum of taxation, and having nothing for 
the collector to do but to weigh or measure the quan- 
tity; wherein, if he be guilty of fraud, he may pro- 
bably be convicted, or if disposed (o oppress the mer- 
chant, he can be prevented. In short, where the 
tax is specific, the collector only weighs or measures 
the quantity; but where it is ad valoryn, he not only 
Measures or weighs the quantity, but likewise de- 
termines, upon his own judgment, the foreign value 
of the things imported. Ihe uniform rule, as ap- 
proved by your government, has been herctofore that 
of making all the duties specific which can be made 


80, and let the other be ad valorem; but to reduce! i 
| susceptible of that alleration.”—(See American State 


the list of ad valorem duties, from time to time, by 
adding to the list of sprcific. The experimental tariff’: 
condemns or repudiates this policy altogether, and 
prescribes a new one, of having all the duties ad 
valorem, and none of them specific. With this ex- 
lanation, you can have no ditliculty in comprehend- 
ing my objections to the new principle of the experi- 
mental tariff. 

It was a maxim of the revolution, that “represen. 
tation and taxation should go together.” Now, this 
is a great principle of liberty, never to be despised; 
and the abrogation of it cannot be necessary to the 
interests of the republic. But it means nothing, un- 
Jess it creates the duty of lasing taxes by the law, 
and not by the officers who collect it; so that the citi- 
zen who reads the law may, as far as practicable, 
see in it what it taxes him: officers, too, whom the 
people have no agency in appointing, and cannot 
remove—officers who, in assessing values, exercise 
their own discretion, and whose individual judgment, 
In this country, as to the market value of property in 

all foreign lands, cannot be successfully impeached, 
because the witnesses to do it live abroad, and can- 
not be got here; and if they could, it would still be 
almost impossible to convict the officer of intentional 
falsehood. It must be proved that he was wrong, 
and knew it too. Is nut this new doctrine, then, more 
thao a slight departure from this maxim of the re- 
public? Shall it be approved upon the notion that 
this great principle of a representative democracy 
has become impracticable? Shall we sanction the 
pretence that tho people's representatives will cheat 
them in adopting the specific duties, and a-sume at the 
same lime that custom house officers will be more 
scrupulous and more just (o you in fixing the values 
under s system of ad valorem duties? Ought sucha 
departure from a great and fandamental doctrine of 
representative government be tolerated, much less 
engrafted permanently into the laws ofa free people, 
Without unavoidable necessity, and sanctified as a 
part of our domestic faith, without notice to the peo- 
ple? A step or two further, and we shall be carried 
to a point where congress can do nothing but declare 
the aggregate revenues which may be levied for the 
government, and leave the treasury department to 
collect them as may seem best lo its officers, and ac- 
cording to its rules. 

1 come now to show that what the experimental 
tariff makes the rule of taxation the fathers of the re- 
public made the exception. What (hey declared was 
a fruitful mother of frauds, it has adopted as the 
only paroni of our te venues! 


In 1795, when Washington was president, Alexan-|the democratic party by harmonizing tho country 
der Hamilton, his secretary of the treasury, in a re- generally upon a distracting conflict of local inte- 
port to the House of Representatives, used the fol- rests. I have also shown you how the tariff bill 
lowing words, viz: | proposed at this session, was altogether a differant 

“According to the present laws imposing duties on one, and every way objectionable in its details and 
articles imported into the United States, not much | in its principles, and in the time of its operation, and, 
short of one third of the whole amount of the duties! I might have added, in the manher in which tt was 
is derived from articles rated ad valorem. urged upon the Senate, and how utterly impossible 

“In other nations, where this branch of revenue, it was with me, on account of all these things, to 
as with us, is of principal or very considerable con-! vote for the bill without amendment, even along 
sequence, and where no peculiarity of situation has with other Democratic Senators, with our mouths 
tended to keep the rates of duty low, experience has gagged, our judgments unconvinced, and our delibe- 
led to contract more and more the number of articles | rations forestalled upon a question which | always 
rated ad valorem, and of course to extend the number | thought to be a national one, above the dominion of 
of those rated specifically—that is, according io any political party whatever. 


weight, measure, or other rules of quantity. I now proceed to lay before you an unadorned 

“The reason of this is obvious: it is to guard narrative of my party conferences in connexion with 
against evasions, which infallibly happen in a greater this subject, and leave it for you to characterize as 
or less degree when duties are high. It is impossi- ii deserves the injustice that has been done to me 
ble for the merchants of any country to have mani | by all those who have brought into question my 
fested more probity than those of the United States | faithfulness to the Democratic pariy. Where my de- 
on this subject; and it is firmly believed that there ſamers have been prompted by malice, they are en- 
never was one in which illicit purchases to the dis-| tilled to my compassion; where they have been led 
advantage of the revenue have obtained so little as by the spirit of envy, they are more worthy of their 
hitherto in this: Wet would it be a delusive expec-; own; where they have been stimulated into activity 
tation that, with duties so considerable as those; by a vain concert, or the love of notoriety, or of a 
which now exist, a disposition will not be experi- petty political eclat, they are deserving of my con- 
enced in some individuals, who carry on our import tempt, and richly are they rewarded with it. But [ 
trade, to evade the payment of them, and this to an owe it to honest men, who may have been misled by 
extent sufficient to make it prudent to guard with: their unfounded accusations, to disabuse their minds, 
circumspection, and by every reasonable precaution, | So far as I can do it without a betrayal of that con- 


against the success of such attempts. It is needless | 
to repeat that this will contribute as much to the 
interest of the fair trader as to that of the revenue 
“lt is believed that in our system the method of 
rating ad valorem could with convenience be brought | 
within a much narrower compass, and it is evident 
that to do so wi'l contribute materially to the sciri 
of the reren ue. — (See American State Papers, Fi | 
nance, vol. i, page 348.) b 


In 1801, under Jefferson's administration, Albert | 
Gallatin, secretary of the treasury, in a report to the | 
senate, said: 


“In order to guard as far as possible, against the 
value of gonds being underrated in the invoic.s, it 
would be eligible to lay specific duties on all such 


articles now paying duties ad valorem as may be 


t 


Papers, Finance, vol. 1, p. 702.) 


In 1816, under Madison's administration, A. J. 
Dallas, the secretary of the treasury, in a report to 
the House of Representatives, and in answer to a 
resolution of the preceding session, after a thorough | 
examination, said: 

„That artieles imported to a creat amount should 
rather be charged with specific duties upon their 
weight and measure, in order to guard against eva- 
sions and frauds, than with ad valorem duties on their 
value.“ — (See American State Papers, Finance, vol. 
3, p. 91.) 


In 1818, under Monroe's Administration, Wm. H. 
Crawſord, the secretary of the treasury, in answer 
to a resolution of 1817, directing him to report such 
measures as might be necessary for the more ellec 
tual execution of the revenue laws, said: 

“In order to provide an adequate remedy, against 
the frauds and evasions which already exist, and to | 
prevent their further increase, it ia respectfully sub- 
mitted,” &e. 

And then, after recommending twenty-four addi- 
tional laws, he adds: | 

“Whatever may be the reliance that ought to be 

laced in the efficacy of the foregoing provisions, it 
is certainly prudent to diminish, as far as practicable, 
the list of articles paying ad valorem duties“ (Se 
Americaa State Papers, vol. 3, p. 236.) 


These opinions, of the great and eminent men of 
our country, were never controverted, so far as we 
know, until the present time; and upon what princi- 
ple uf patriotism or of democracy was I expected to 
refuse to them the homage of my confidence and 
support? What should have induced me to forego 
the conclusions of my own judgment, fortified by 
such authority and confirmed by the experience of 
the government for a half century? In all my con- 
ferences with senators, no betler reason was given 
to me for it than that the bill would destroy the tariff 
of 1842; but the remedy was as bad, if not worse, 
than the disease, and the operation seemed to me 
almost as unwise as to cut off the head for a cure 
of the toothache.” 


I have now explained to you the origin and re- 
minded you of the character of McKay’s bill of 1844. 
J have intimated to you the nature of those party, 
not to say those moral, obligations which were con- 
tracted antecedent to the elections of 1844; and l) 
have told you how they were imposed upon me, as 
one of your senators, in my best attempts to sustain, 


fidence which, amongst gentlemen, is unplied in pri- 
vate conversations, no matter what may be their 
subject, and which is seldom betrayed without mis- 
representation. [kt necessary, 1 have liberty to do 
otherwise; but I shall avoid all unnecessary repeti- 
lion of the declarations of others to mo. 


When the tariff bill first reached the senate [was 
in Raleigh, and then communicated to an intimate 
political friend how difficult I should find it to sup- 
port it Without important amendments, expressing 
to him my exceeding anxiety and fears upon the sub- 
ject. Iminedtately after my return to this city, the 
first day of the debate in the senate, I toid several 
of the senators, (Democrats), with whom 1 was most 
intimate the same thing, and upon a conference sug- 
gested to two of them that I might have to resort to 
a resignation; but they did not agree with me, and 1 
consented to think further of that. It had been voted 
by the party to have no reference, and agreed to 
have no amendment tothe bill. Next day I held a 
long and confidential conversation with the Presi- 
DENT oF THE Unitep States himeelf upon this sub- 
Ject, and informed him of my determination not to 
vote for the bill, but left it to his discretion whether 
to keep that purpose secret or not. In that interview, 
such was my anxiety to reconcile my duty with the 
wishes of others, that I consented to waive my opposi- 
tion and vote ior the bill, however reluctantly, pro- 
vided it was amended so that the new tariff would 
not go into operation before the 4th March, 1847.— 
The vill then would have operated as a repeal of the 
tarift act of 1842, and so far I was willing to support 
it. But 1 desired its operation to be postponed to 
some period which would be less oppressive to ex- 
isting mannfactures, and which might allow con - 
gress time to correct its errors, and, after full de- 
liberation, to amend it before the existing system 
had been destroyed; for deliberation had been re- 
fused, and amendments excluded, although the one 
was due to ihe subject, and the others were admitled 
to be necessary. By thal time, too, I hoped we might 
have peace with Mexico; and, indeed, I entertamed 
no doubt that Congress would see the necessity for 
modiſying the act al the next session. I knew well 
that the Senate was about passing the bill, contrary 
to the judgment of a majority, under the duress of a 


' party drill; yet, unwise as that was, my feelings 


weie averse lo going against the course of my party 
in that body. These reasons Í assigned to the PRE- 
SIDENT, Whose name is not used without his express 
licence. Upon my return to the senate chamber, as 
I had promised to do, I told several senators who 
were regarded as leaders upon this question, that I 
could not vote for the bill unless it should be amend- 
ed as above; but, if it were so amended, I would give 
if my rote. And I again promised to keep my ob- 
jections and purposes a secret from the other side, 
until my own party had been consulted, and until I 
should be obliged to act. The secret was kept sacred- 
ly upon my part, and no Whig seaator kuew of my 
opposition to the bill. With that view it was that, 
down to the day before I resigned, I had no con- 
ference with persons in Washington, and out of the 
Senate, upon this subject, except tho President of 
the United States himself and one of his Cabinet; 
unless it may be that, in general terms, I hinted to one 
of my colleagues in the house that J was embarrass- 
ed; but he asked no interview, and I sought none.— 
On the day before I resigned I went into the country 


~ 
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with a private gentleman and personal friend, (a 
distinguished Democrat), to consult with him upon 
the single point of my resigning, or of making resist- 
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that I was not mistaken in my facts. From these 
facts it may be seen that, with my vote or without it, 
the bill was destined to pass the Senate. If I had 


for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
government, economically administered, yet this 
state will never consent to the imposition of taxes, 


ance to the bill. I had frequent conversations with | kept my seat, and voted for the bill, it would have the design and operation of which are to promote 


Senators, and during Wednesday aad Thursday, be- 
fore the vote was taken in the Senate, I held three 
confidential conferences with the PRESIDENT, by his 
request, to whom my determination to vote against 
the bill was always known. It is unnecessary for 


| 


passed by a vote of twenty-nine; if I had kept my | 
seat, and voled against it, the bill would have passed 
by the casting vote of the Vice President! 

But why resign, as my vote against the bill would 
not have counted in the result? It was not to be ex- 


the interests of particular occupations at the general 
expense. 

Resolved, That the tariff law passed by the pre- 
sent congress {1842} is based on protective princie 
ples, operating as a bounty to the manufacturing in- 


me to allude to our intimate personal and political! pected that I should vote against my party friends | terests, and imposing unjust, unequal, and oppres- 


relations, or to state the particul@r conversations 
that occurred, if it were possible to repeat such 
conversations with perfect accuracy. 


Suffice it 


without defending my vole. A speech in the Senate 
at that time would have created great excitement, | 
and no doubt the same persons who now camplain 


sive burdens upon other branches of industry, and 
particularly those peculiar to the southern states; 
and that, such being the effects of this law, it is 


to say, that he had notice of my difficulties, and of my resigning would have denounced me for hold- | unwise in policy, dangerous to public liberty, and a 


knew all about my determination, except my inten- 
tion to resign. I was not willing to tell him of my 


ing on to my office merely for the sake of making 
war upon my party. My friends in the Senate, who 


perversion of that free constitution of government 
which was framed and adopted for the protection 


intention to resign, when there could have been no had resolved not to speak, might have had reason 10 and security of all, and which will be best sus- 


motive for it but to constrain his magnanimity into a 
resistance of my self-sacrifice to his Administration. 
He saw that my mind was made up, and he respect- 
ed my scruples, though he was not indifferent to 
their supposed political consequences to me, or to 
his Administration. 1 will not say more. 

I had been positively informed, before my last in- 


1 


accuse me of selfishness, and probably some of my 
reasons, uttered in the warmth of a public speech, 
might have appcared as much like arraigning others 
as defending myself. In short, | deprecated the pos- 
sibility of an open rupture with those I loved, but 
with whom I dared not act, and was ever ready to 
sacrifice much more than a place in the Senate to 


terviews with the president, that the Democratic Se- , avoid it, unless my duty to the countsy bed-demand- 


nators could nof unite or Would not agree upon the ed that risk at my hands. 


amendment which I had suggested, and the reason 
assigned to me was that it would jeopard the bill in 
the other House to alter it: that the House would re- 
ject it if went back. l replied. to this that it was a 


mistaken calculation; and, if not, then the bill ought, nate. 


i 


“Country before party, 
but party before self,” has always been my principle 
of action. If my self-sacrifice did not secure the 
5 it was intended to propitiate out of the Senate, 

am abundantly rewarded by its effects in the Se- 
My firm intention was quietly lo resign, and 


not to pass with the people's representalives against it. not to attack a measure of the administration after 


The sequel proved that I was right, for it had to de 
returned to them in consequence of another amend- 
ment, and yet it passed, a3 il had done before. The 


it had been passed by my party friends, even for my 
own vindication. And that determination would have 
been kept if the folly or wickedness of others had 


Democratic Senators must have regarded any effort not forced this explanation from me in self-defence. 


of mine to amend the bill, contrary to their wishes, 
and after all that had passed, as a sinister attack upon 
their bill; and perhaps they would have been justified 
in that; and, therefore, I finally resolved not to move 
an amendment myself. As honor and good faith to 
the party required of me not to attempt amending the 
bill agai st their will, I determined to let my oppo- 
sition be, in all respects, direcet and above suspicion; 
so I was exceedingly careful not to do any thing 
which might expose me to censure or interfere with 
any confidential party relations with Democratic Se- 
nators, and therefore resolved not to be put in array 
against them all until J was forced to the wall, when 
(as I told them), I would be compelled to follow the 
dictates of my conscience, party or no party, and 
leave the consequences to God.“ There is no Se- 
nator, I am sure, who ever doubted my scruples, or, 
if he did, he had self respect enough to conceal his 
suspicion. On the contrary, the leading men of that 
body, on the Democratic side, without exception, 


-—as weil as the president of the United States, ox- 


pressed themselves to me, upon occasions, anxiously 
but most confidently—all of them concurring in the 
wish that { could vote for the bill, none doubting my 
perfect sineerity. They say and knew the conflict! 
had to endure betwixt feeling and duty, but which 1 
am not able to describe to you. There was never ap 
hour when 1 could not have altered my course with- 
out any abatement of their respect or any sacrifice to 
my own pride of opinion, if 1 could have reconciled 
it to my sence of duty and my conscience, under any 
circumstances, to vote for the bill as it was. Yet my 
convictions were too strong for that—I couLp Nor 
Do ir; and nothing remained for me but to continue 
in ny place and vote against my party friends or to 
resign my seat at a period when no other question was 
likely to be affected by it. I owe it to myself to 
state that all those who knew beforehand of my in- 
tention to resign, with one voice dissuaded me from 
it, for reasons indicative of their confidence and at- 
tachment, personal and political; and after my resig- 
nation had been laid upon the table of the vice pre- 
sident, a number of them, without my knowledge, in- 
terposed to have its presentation delayed until ] could 
be solicited to recall it. But my own opinion never 
varied upon that point, although my determination 
occasionally vacillated anterior to the 25th of July, 
out of deference to others, and and having done all 
for the parly that an honest man could do, I chose to re- 
sign. And now after a calin review of all the cir- 
cumstances, I do not hesitate to declare that I should 
do precisely the same thing were it to be done over 
again, and these are my reasons: 


Democratic Senators, numbering twenty-seven, 


had agreed to vote for the experimental tariff bill; 


and so had Mr. Jarnagin, a Wing Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 1 knew that Mr. Jarnagin expected to vole 
for it, for he not only had told me himself but J also 
had reliable information of the fact that he had given 
assurances of his fixed determination to do so which 
it was hardly possible for him or any man to violate; 
and 1 had knowledge more than a week before | 
resigned that in case of a tie the Vice PRESIDENT 
meaut to vote in favor of it. 


E 


But I kept my intentions a secret? You have seen 
that, to the extent that this was true, it was an acl 
of parly obedience on my part, which a partisan has 
no right to condemn; and all can see who will see 
that it was neither more nor less than an unsellish 
actof duty upon the facts already stated. If any 
one had been inclined to question the policy of the 
concealment beforehand, the result proved his mis- 
take, since it did no harm to the party or the bill; 
and, if it had turned out otherwise, the fault would 
not have been mine. It was a secret of the party at 
my hazard, and, instead of being blamed for it, I 
might reasonably put in a claim for credit. Having 
once consented not to disclose my hostility to the 
bill, it became a point of personal honor with me, 
and a prudent man who has that to keep cannot be 
too cautious in selecting the politicians who are to 
assist him. 


But I resigned without a right to do so, and with- 
out the leave of my state? Isthattrue? Let us see. 
Suppose every voter in the democratic party had 
commanded me to vote for the bill, and yet my own 
judgment had prevailed, as it did, against the joint 
influence of my feelings, my individual friendship, 
and my personal ambition; is there a man who will 
deny that I still had a perfect right to resign my sta- 
tion and save my conscience? Did any one ever be- 
fore suppose that party had the right toclaim domin- 
ion over the man who served them, as well as the 
office they had bestowed; over the soul as well as the 
Stulion of their agent? Never, never. 

But in my case there is no room for new theories. 
The legislature that elected me passed resolutions 
declaratory of their doctrine. They were passed by 
the parly that elected me. Whilst the “voice of God 
in the soul of man” demanded my opposition to the 
experimental tariff, a democratic state legislature 
at the utmost only demanded of me to do otherwise 
‘tor resign;“ and for obeying both God and man, as! 
have, are you called upon to denounce me as treach- 
erous. No man with a due sense of honor and ac- 
countability could put himself in a position where 
obedience (o the mandates of others was both impe- 
rative and unavoidable; and no body would be fit to 
serve the republic who could. Upon any such terms 
it would be infumous lo serve any party. 

But the North Carolina resolutions of themselves 
cunstitute at once my defence and a refutation of 
the absurd notion that senators who cannot obey 
have no right to resign without being criminal. They 
are here: 

“ Resolutions of the general assembly of North Carolina. 

“Resolved, That the legislature of this state have 


tained by the equal operation of its laws, and the 


just dispensation of its benefits to every American 
citizen. 

“ Resolved, That this law is not only protective in 
its character and unequal in its operation, but that 
it violates the compromise of 1833, unjustly depriv- 
ing the south of@he benefits of that act, precisely 
at iho peried when they were to accrue to us, and 
immediately a padi and pairios:oadiy 
endured all its burdens; and, therefore, in the name 
of honor, justice, and good faith, the legislature of 
North Carolina do protest against this law, and insiat 
that it should be modified so as to place it on the 
basis of revenue duties.“ * 2 s J s 

“Resolved, That our senators in congress be and 
they are INSTRUCTED, and our representatives re- 
quested, to carry into effect the-priaciples set forth 
in the foregoing resolutions. 

“Resolved, That the governor of this state be re- 
quired to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
each of our senators in congress, with the request 
that they lay them before the senate of the Untted 
States. 

“Ratified the 26th day of January, A. D. 1843. 

“CALVIN GRAVES, S. H. C. 
” “LOUIS. D. WILSON, S. S.” 


Are you instructionists? Behold here is a com- 
plete exculpation of my conduct. Tha legislature 
says that to “resign” is not only the right, but the 
„duty“ of a senator who does not prefer to “obey” 
their instructions. Itis not to “obey” without any 
other alternative, but it is to obey “or resign“ 
either one or the other—according to his own choice. 
So he does one “or” the other, he is faithful. Will 
the honest democracy of North Carolina, who have 
been forgetful of these instructions, perversely ad- 
here to an error, by which they may have allowed 
themselves to preyudge one who has spent the best 
part of his life, and worn out his constitutioa, as I 
have, in upholding the democratic party in North 
Carolina against political foes without and selfish 
demagogues within ils fold? Will that be honorable, 
Or just, or democratic? J leave your own hearts to 
answer. 

Are you non-instructionis(s? Then remember that 
l had it not in my power to sacrifice myself to the 

ountry, for my vote could not have prevented, no 
more than it could have secured, the passage of the 
tariif act. With or without my vote the deed would 
have been done. Remember, too, that these reso- 
lutions were passed by my own party, and the legis- 
lature who elected me, and my acceptance of the 
office, in the view of some honorable friends, might 
have been held to create an implied pledge that I 
would “resign” provided I did not obey their instruc- 
tions, and therelore, that, independent of any politi- 
cal duty to obey or resign,” 1 have come under a 
personal obligation to do the same thing. Hence, 
by holding on my seat and rosisting, there might 


have been some room for censure; but 1 desire to 


have no such controversy, and as my resistance would 
have done no good to the republic, surely all will 
agree thal it was my right to resign. 

lt must be confessed that these resolutions did not 
positively instruct the senators from North Carolina 
to vote for the experimental tariff by that name, 
nor by any other precise description of it. It is more 
than probable the legislature had not anticipated the 
invention of such a tariff; and i am sure 1 had not. 
But they did instructthe senators to “carry into 
effect the principles declared in the foregoing reso- 
lutions; anda plausible argument, if not a sound 


aright to instruct the senators of this state in con- one, might be made in favor of the construction that 
gress whenever, in the opinion of the legislature, | their “principles,” or at least some of them, would 
they misrepresent the wishes of the state, or the be carried into effect by the experimental tariff; and, 


magnitude of the occasion shall require such in- 
structions given, OR TO RESIGN THEIR SEATS: Pro- 
vided, The instructions io be given and obeyed re 
quire not the senator to commit a violation of the 
constitution, or an actof moral turpitude, 
Resolved, ‘That while North Carolina, in the opin- 
ion of this legislature, will never object to any 


therefore, if | had remained in the senate to vote 
against the tariff bill, it might have been alleged, 
and it would have been charged, that I had disobeyed 
the instructions of the North Carolina legislature 
merely for the sake of my office. 
l have answered? Had I told you that the resolu- 
tions were obscure, and that therefore 1 had not 


The result has proved! amount of taxes equally apportioned and imposed, | been able to obey, my excuse would have been a 


And what could 
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false one, for I bave already shown you that I dared 
not vote for the thing, had the instructions been sent 
in the very words of the acl, whilst the alternative of 
resigning was conceded to be both my right and my 
duty. Had I told you that the higher duty imposed 
upon me the obligation of defeating this new, unwise, 
and sectional tariff of 1846, in order to save the re- 
public and the people from those injurious results 
which, according to my judgment, were almost una- 
voidable, and that, therefore, I had romained in the 
senate in defiance of instructions, it would have 
been untrue in my case; for, as Í have already stated, 
I knew the bill would pass, with or without my vote. 
I was incapable of resorting to any such false pre- 
texts for my defence. As a christian and a gentle- 
man, it was my duty to assume, as the party press 
at home would seem to have admitted already, that 
the principles“ of these resolutions were “carried 
out” by the experimental tariff; and, not being able 
to obey, it was therefore my right toresign. If 
there had been any doubt about the other “principles 
set forth in the foregoing resolutions,” there was 
none upon the principle of the senator’s duty to re- 
sigo;” and his right“ to do that was unquestioned 
and unquestionable. - 

Io so far as the legislature intended ta declare 
hostility to the tariff act of 1842, T concifrred with 
them, and i again repeat (hat my embarrassments 

rew altogether out of this: that the act by which 
it was proposed to get rid of the tariff act of 1842, 
was, under the circumstances of its presentation, 
progress, and enactment, and, in view of all its con- 
sequences to the party and the country, as bad or 
worse than the act of 1842; and a support of it by 
my vote was utterly repugnant to a sense of my duty 
to myself, and fealty to North Carolina and the 
Union; so that I retired from it as | would from a 
political pestilence. 1 did not do it soonor, for the 
reasons already given; and for the additional reason, 
that the governor of the state being a whig, it was 
impossible to surrender my oflice to the democratic 
party that elected me. If it was not my duty, it 
was certainly my right, to postpone it until the Au- 
gust elections, and that right I exercised for the be- 
nefit of the democratic party, whose minions have 
been the first to denounce me for it! The people of 
North Carolina will not, they cannot in honor, and 

ustice, give their sanction to such abominable 
iniquity. They are too just, too honorable, to ap- 
rove of the execrable maxim that “all’s fair in po- 
itios.“ 

It may be regarded as no slight evidence of the 
faithfulness with which I adhered to my party obli- 
gations, that, after consenting, under the pressure 
of strong feelings, to vote for the experimental 
tariff, provided it could be amended so as to post- 
pone its taking effect until 4th March next, I bad 
very considerable duubts whether I had not gone too 
far. Let, in my endeavors to avoid complaint, I 
adhered to my pledge, and nobody was suffered to 
know of my repentance. The minute before J re- 
signed, it was made known that I would abide by that 
offer, and a final answer was given by those compe- 
tent to reply, that the bill would certainly pass without 
my vole, and my alteration of il would endanger its pas- 
sage in the other house, and therefore no amendment 
would be voted for. This was communicated to me, 
and thereupon my resignation was handed in to the 
senate. 


Now, my friends and countrymen, [ believe I have 
told you all, and I submit to your justice and com- 
mon sense whether ingenuity and malice combined 
can make out more against my conduct with the ad 
ministration, upon the subject of the tariff, than an 
honest difference of opinion? Because the president 
recommended a tax law, must your senator there- 
fore approve of it, without crossing af or dotting 
an i Because the administration wished to carry 
a bill for revenue, must your senator, against his 
own judgment, therefore vote for it? Because the 
treasury department may have become committed 
to a new experiment on the tariff, does it therefore 
become a part of the creed of democracy, and bind 
senators who were chosen long before this adminis- 
tion was elected? When, and .where, and how did 
these become a part of the palitical faith of North 
Carolina? Who indoctrinated her and her people?— 
What book teaches it? What precedents enfurce it? 
What age illustrates it? The constirution provides 
that bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives; but here is a new doctrine 
in politics, and a new practice in carrying it out, as 
well as a new principle for laying duties! And will 
you agree to proscribe me simply because I resigned 
father than give my vote thus to revolutionize at 
once, and without time for deliberation or opportu- 
nity to amend the au, the past experience of 
the government, and to het aside the counsels of 
dial Sas Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jack- 
gen 


I do not undertake to account, for the present at 
least, for the extraordinary outrage that was per- 
petrated upon my rights as a man and a senator, as 
soon as J had resigned, and before I had been either 
asked for my reasons or allowed time to speak to 
you for myself, nor to remark upon the servile spirit 
of some in our own state who were quite eager to 
follow the ignoble lead. There isa lime for all 
things. But to those in North Carolina, of every 
party, who aim to direct public opinion, I beg leave 
to say a word in which they are interested as much 
as I canbe. How happened it that another demo- 
cratic senator openly denounced this very bill as 
absurd, disgusting, and unfit to be touched, and ne 
was not noliced by party censures? How did it come 
about that another democratic senator in debate, 
averred most emphatically that the omission in it of 
a tax upon tea and coffee for revenue ‘was without 
excuse,” and not a word of complaint was made 
against Him? Whence was it that democrats of Vir- 


rejoice more that the good work was done than 
I shall that I did it, and much more than I now can 
that | have been chosen by you to attempt it. 

On the other hand, should it be my misfortune to 
fail altogether, and to lose at the close the confi- 
dence which has been so generously bestowed in the 
outset, my friends shall not find a reason for m 
failure in the lack of zeal to do all my duty to North 
Carolina; nor will my enemies be able to attribute 
it in any degree to a violation of previous pledges; for 
beyond such as my known political principles have au- 
thorised you fatrly toinfer, J am bound by no pledges 
whatever. 1 do not affect to be ignorant that my 
election to the senate was made by the democratic 
party, and l should spurn the thought of deserting 
the principles of that party aſtor having been chosen 
to fill so exalted a post for the very purpose of sus- 
taining them. Jam myself heartily and conscien- 
tiously a Democrat. It is the common lot of public 
men to encounter calumny and misrepresentation: 


ginia voted against the administration upon the reso- (that would seem to be a tax imposed by freedom 
lution of notice to terminate the Oregon convention, upon patriotism, and I am not so vain as to expect to 


and no one was heard to prociaim THER want of 
fealty to the party or administration? And by what 
influence was it that Soulh Carolina democrats did 
the like, and ruRY went unreproved? Whence hap- 
pened it that a democratic senator refused to vote for 
the Mexican war, and still nE was a good party man 
and administration man? And tnat other democratic 
senators voted against amendments to the Indepen- 
dent Treasury, reported upon the recommendation 
of the administration, and declared by the secretary | 
lo be indispensable to his gelling along, and yet THEY | 
were treated as true and loyal, without any open re- 
proaches? And, more than all, how will you account 
for it that other senators have denounced the presi- 
dent for the Oregon treaty, and openly charged him 
with fraud, deceit, and hypocrisy, and still THEY re- 
main very excellent friends of this administration, 
and received no eensures? But a senator from North 


Carolina, who enjoyed the personal confidence of! 


the president more fhan any other, supported his ad- 
ministration more zealously, and I may say more 
successfully, than any other single senator has done— 
an early, intimate, unflinching friend, who brought to 
his support his heart as well as his head, all he had of 
both—has been denounced and slandered as a trailor 
and apostate, merely because he resigned his seat in 
the senate into your hands, sooner than violate his 
conscience by voting for a measure of legislation, 
or disturb his administration friends by resisting it. 
Such are the undeniable facts, look ye to their mean- 
ing. Your friend and countryman, 
WILL. H. HAYW@OD, Jr. 
Washington, August 10, 1846. 


APPENDIX. 
Senator Haywood's letter of acceptance, aldressed to the 
legislature of North Carolina. 
GenTLEMEN: I have had the honor to receive, 


‘through your speaker, official notice of my elec- 


tion as a senator in the congress of the United States 
from North Carolina, with a request that I would 
accept the same. 

It has become so much a matter of course to make 
professions of gratitude for public favor, that I am 
not without apprehension such professions from me 
will de regarded as a mere form. But called, as J 
have been, without any solicitation of mine, to re- 
sume the responsibilities of so distinguished a sta- 
tion in the service of North Carolina, it is buta 
faint expression of my feelings to declare that ] 
thank you, with all my heart, for this mark of your 
confidence. 

Though oppressed by a painful distrust of my 
ability to do the half of what my affection for the 
state would prompt me to undertake in her behalf, 
still } believe it is my duty not to decline your no- 
mination. I would I bad more experience and 
greater capacity for the patriotic work. Such as ! 
have shall be brought to it without reserve. Our 
state enjoys, asshe deserves an enviable reputation 
for honesty and disinterestedness. ln her devotion 
to liberty and the Union, she has been second to 
none; for submission to lawful authority, a rever- 
ence for law and order, and a general regard for 
personal right, I do believe there is not such anoth w 
people in the world. These virtues, while they dis- 
tinguish the character of the state, do at the same 
time furnish strong motives for faithfulness in her 
public agents. I trust it may be in my power to 
show my own appreciation of her partiality, by al- 
ways regarding the station assigned to me as an in- 
strument to advance her welfare. And if, in the 
order of Providence it should be my lot to accom- 
plish any great good, or to assist others in accom- 
plishing—to prevent any serious evils to or our com- 
mon country, and to North Carolina io particular, 
or to aid others in preventing them, | shall hereafter 


go free. May I nol, however, be permitted, on this 
occasion, without censure from gny quarter, to be- 
speak the candor of all just men against those sus- 
picions which are so common, bul so well calculated 
to weaken the hands of a representative? I do it 


more for the office of state senator than myself, and 


not so much to protect my own feelings as to fortify 
the station I must occupy. Suspicions, I mean, of 
the political integrity of a representative, begetting 
distrust if he fails on all occasions to arrange him- 
self, as a servile follower, behind some great party 
captain; and, on the other hand, causing even re- 
spectable men, to their own dishonor, and that of hu- 
man nature, to think of enticing a political opponent 
from the path of rectitude by pretending to antici- 
pate his treachery, if ever he happens to separate 
from his own party leaders upon any question what- 
ever. The dread of false clamors by selfish men of 
one’s own siue, and the mortifying enticements of 
flattery from the other, springing alike from this 
uncharilable source, constitute serious discourage- 
ments to a scrupulous and sensitive mind against ac- 
cepting a public office, whilst to venal or timid men 
in office they are perilous temptations to swerve 
from the manly performance of their duty. It must 
needs be that parties will exist, and perhaps it is 
right and proper that they should. I am not to be 
1 as deprecating party, but only the malig» 
nant ingenuity with which it strives to fasten itself 
upon all and any and every question which can be 
presented. This latter spirit is an undeniable evil; 
it makes us Slaves to the bad passions, not only of 
ourselves but of others also; it destroys the salutary 
influence of a well regulated and patriotic party 
spir.i, having for its object the happiness of the peo- 
ple, and looking to the welfare of the country. Honest 
statesmen have always been more or less party men. 
There are, however, as there always must be, some 
questions which concern our government above the 
rightful control of mere party: questions, in the de- 
termination of which upright minds, though attach- 


ed to the same party may differ without crime in 


either; and tegislators for the Union, though belong- 
ing to opposite parties, may happen to concur with- 
out bad faith in either; questions upon which it were 
as factious to adhere to a party, contrary to the con- 
victions of one’s understanding, as it would be dis- 
honorable upon others of a different character to 
desert party and to falsify the professions by means 
of which he had been elevated to office. And it is 
not a dictate in prudence in the people to multiply 
rather than diminish the rumber of these questions, 
as it should be a principle of honor among those 
who aim to give a direction to the popular mind to 
allow to their representatives that there are some 
points upon which, being left to think for himself, 
he will be expected to act independently according 
to his own judgment, without thereby exposing him- 
scif to be claimed as an ally by his enemies, or de- 
nounced as a traitor by his friends? Though a party 
man, therefore, upon measures which legitimately 
cornect themselyes with the acknowledged princi- 
ples of party, and by no means approving the hypo- 
crisy of statesmen or politicians who may feign to 
live altogether above its atmosphere, 1 dare nut sur- 
render the state to party, did fealty to the latter 
make it necessary to do it; nor will l ever sacri- 
177 my party to self, should it be in my power to do 
(nat. 


Relying upon the blessings of God on my efforts 
to serve North Carolina, and, as her senator, adbering 
to what is right for its own sake, iv public as in 
private life, I shall strive to deserve alike the confi- 
dence of the state and of the party by whose favor 
this high trust has been confided to me. 

Jam your friend and countryman, 

WM. H. HAYWOOD, In. 

Raleigh, Jan. 16, 1843. — 
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CHRONIC LE Earruquare. A severe shock was felt st five mi- “ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 

: nutes before 5 o'clock on Tuesday morning, the 25th | ADVANCE OF THE ARMY. We. have Matamoros dates 
inst., in Massachusetts. At Boston, the Transcript to the Sth inst. 
states, “it was accompanied by a rumbling sound, re.. Gex. Tavror left Matamoros on the 5'h Augus’, in 
in of railroad cars passing | the steamer Whiteville, for Camargo, accompanied by 


Tie Santa Fe Expepirion.—An express from Gen. 
Kearney reached Fort Leavenwerth on the 14th instant. sembling that caused by a tra 
The general with several companies United States dra- over a short bridge,“ Numbers of persons were awak- | about one half the Texan regiment of infantry wid a 

oons, the Ist regiment Missouri volunteers under Col. ened by the rocking of their beds. AtJamaica Plains: few regulara. 

Denise n. and Major Clarke's battalion of volunteer | a chimney was shaken down. At Worcester, door bells | Clan. ‘I'wicas is left in command at Matamsro:. 
artillery left Bents’ Fort for Santa Fe, on the Ist of Au- j| were rung by the vibration. At Newburyport, a ramb- | TEMPERANCE ORDERS. Previous to leaving, General 
gust, all in fine health and spirits. They had informa- | ling noise, ten or freen minutes in duration, was heard. | Taylor on the 2d inst. is-ued the following: 

tion that so far from a resistance, the Mexicans were At Wilmington, crockery ware was Knocked from the | “General Order, Vo 94. No epirituans liquors wit! be 
anxious for the arrival of the Americans. The ladies shelves. At Beverley, a gentleman writes, “my bed | permitted to c ter the river or the city of Flatamotos fir 
of Sania Fe were making extensive preparations for a} shook, and it sounded as though a dozen railroad trains ine purposes of barter or traffic on the account of any 
fandango dance and ‘other sporis to welcome their re- | were passing over My roof.” It was also felt at Spring- | person whatever, whether sutlerin the army or private 
ception, and some of them expreased a desire to hecom- ſield. i dealers. Any liquors found ta violation of this order 

any the expedition to California. Captain Moore, goa will be confiscated and sent tothe quartermaster in N. 
$ Orleans to be suld—one half of the proceeds for the be- 


nited States dragoons, had captured three spies, sent Tae C Wel hit Col 
by the Mexicans to look out, 1 were taken to camp, | ne Canirornia exrenition.—We learn that Col. | hetit of the informant, the other halt to be applied to the 


and there told to examine every thing and make what 
enquiries they pleased, and were then dismissed. Gen. 
Kearney would remain at Santa Fe ul Colonel Piice's 


Stanton has chartered the ships Susan Drew, T. aupport of the hospital department. 
Perkins, and Loo Choo, to convey the California ex- he merchants at Matamoros will be permitted to 
pedition to their place of destination. These ves- | vend the liquors they may actually have on hand but ta 


reviment arrived, and then proceed 10 Culiſornia. sels are all of the best class of ships and of about | rec: ive no new supplies. 
Col. Allen with 500 Mexican infantry was progress: 700 tons custom house measure—well ventilated and] ‘Phe commanding general issues this order under the 
ing rapidly and would probably reach Bents' Fort be- admirably calculated for transports. en netion of the general government, and calls upon all 


fore oe Poer mounte 5 great e of trad- Je are pleased to learn, that while millions of officers to give their aid in executing its provisions, 
ers and u large quantity of goods were met on their way ~ f arermaster ` x 

a geq y of g Y | dollars have been squandered in extravagant char. quartermaster 8 department and Col. Clark will rake the 
out. | : h h 3 eie all D t necessary measures fO have it communicated to the per- 
When the Little Missouri left Fort Leavenworth, on ter parties at the south, these vesseis have all been | gops interested icular] he deal in Ma! 
ë — SS a * tod .? aea nnd eh 1 4 Seresta, parucu any to the ea ETA in 1 a‘amo- 
the 16th, there were vet at the Tort nine companies, u n ap nt woutt he tons fered Hedsonayrey fror und meee of all public transports or as ne Wess 
iment, and a portion of lerms if engaged by individuals. [he gross amount; sels ia the river. Any steampoat min afne ur otter hired 


portion of Colonel Prices res uind 
Lieut. Col. Wilcox's extra battalion. l paid to the three ships 13 only $65,000. Those who: persons that are found violating it, will be at once dis- 
OREGON EMIGRATION. A party of ten persons who | are acqu’inted with Col. Stanton will not be sur | missed trom the service“ 


left Oregon city on the 18th of April last, reached St. prised at this, while the public will of course be| We judge from the numerous article in the Matamo- 
Lows un the 15h inst. On the route in, the par'y pass- prepared to learn that certain friends of the adminis- FOS papers, that the above order nus occasioned no hule 


ed five hundred and twenty-four emigrant wagons, tration were anxious to do the work for double the | excitement. How far it is possible to evade its provisions, 
` ; is the question. “Spirtuous liquors?’ says the sutler,— 


ostiy to go to Oregon; a portion, however, intended to sum! ee i ; 
arose ‘aver into Calitornia by the Salt Lake route. Col. For ourselves we have never believed that this ex aud Oe e hib and malt liquors they insist 

Russell's company, including Gov. Bogas and others, | pedition would sail under the command of J. D. Ste- a as „ e ted T ‘ore sti d 
were met about one hundred and w 1 a venson; and warrant for such an opinion, may be acl once onal Sh 5 

' ` f > f è S DAK 1 ‘ 
45 70 Orcsen, and 1 is probable . 0 . the well known Glentworth affair. A man which had been sent for from Point Isabel. A letter 
will go there. The general health of the country was, who has ever found it necessary to be an alias, | from one of the regiments of that date, intimates that 
at the time of the de parture of the company, very good. should never be entrusted with a military command | instead of going direct to Camargo, that regiment is to 
, Be oe dn os or made the associate and companion of gentlemen. proeved in the direction of Tampico into the interior, 

Navan The steam frigate Wississippe reached Pen- How Governor Marcy can justify it to his consci- and join the main army ina few weeks at Camaro. 
ancola, on the 19th, in four and a halt days from Vera ence and the country for havin recommended Sie- A tetter published in the New Orleans Bulletin. dated 
Cruz. Sahin Apna was expeced to arr. ve the day alter venson for this highly import. 5 ene wee ain: Matamoros, August 6th, says: ‘General Tavior lett here 
the Mississippi left, but the Suma Anna party, though t cel nehmens „we can: o days since fur Camargo by the river, to awar’ the 
they require a change of ru'ers, sternly insist upon the Pee vas e wi i ascemiblage of the army at that point, for the march to 
most active prosecution of hostiities. e have now lying on our table a paper, signed Monterey. It is thouyat he will be able to begin the 

A demonstration, by order of Com. Conner, was made Thos. Jefferson Sutherland. making many grave charg: | mach by the Ist to loth September. l 

es against Stevenson which he pledges to prove be- Hee field force will be 2,500, and if the 2d infantry ar- 


against Alvarado, on the Sth inet, in which the Missis- 
sippi participated. The difüculty of passing the bar, | fore a court of enquiry if an opportunity be afforded | rive in time, say, 3,000 regular troops, wi h about 7.300 


and the appearances of an approaching storm, induced | him. Of course we know nothing of their truth; volunteers. as follows: three ‘Texas regiments; iwo Ono: 
a signal to haul off, after some shuls had been exchanged, but whether true or false, the government will not one Georgia; two Kentucky; one Tennessee; one Ala - 
without injury on our side. be held excused by the people, if the expedition be baina; one Mississippi regi nent, and the Balumore 
a . . 3 z J ‘ t i E ) ( * > * i i 
Treasury Nores. The Washington Union, of Fri. permitted to sail under the command of Stevenson eee oe saa ria N 
day, states that the secretary of the treasury has author- | without an investigation into these charges. Aer 115 19 0 ie HUGE Unger (ue . a 8155 
ized, under the advice of the President ae 5 . We copy ine following from this paper, which has gaier General Lane : 
`a . E N a 7 a ‘ a =A] 7 OR 1 * * ye : a 
Sates, aes Sony noone Ta 0 A been handed us by Sutherland who ts himself a p- Ohe cf the Texas mounted regiments, under Colonel 
et ann of dollars of the denomination Faso and e e e 7 DA ay marches by a wide circuit through San Fersan- 
one 5 z F Ath. yat he has purposed a fraud upon the members do. Lenares. & e., to join the main body at Cunmarcu 
< è ue? neren S > k » Jat we C. J ` „ 
S ee 7 e and of his riment by procuring a large quantity of cioth- | or on the march to Monterey. They Wl probaisy Bod 
occasionally Iss hority that tl yar aay ol e e not American tn its fashion nor Suited to the eli- work, as Mejia is said to be at Lenares, with tne wreck 
from n 90 a oe hi 4 at en 8 a 18 1 0 mate of California, which he designs to compel his men | of Arista’s force. 
has aon der 850 $ is determina Bue to purchase trom him at prices far above the real value; The artillery will be composed of Duncams, Ridge- 
Bury notes unde b his son-in-law being the pretended contractor. ley’s, and Bragg’s batteries, of iwo six pounders and 
Prsme:s circLES. Boston papers say that a fair fal} Sib. That he reported company rolls to the governor , one twelve pounder howitzer each, and a four 4 battery 
business is now going on in that city. Money market of thig state as complete according to the req usitious of of two twelve pound guns, and (wo twenty our pound 
the war department, when in fact the companies did | howitzers, under Cant Webster, in all sixtees precea, 


— DW2A T— uLt-—᷑ —uBvy„-.t. 


s. er. 
art New York a number of heavy and disastrous fai- | not contain the mea professed to have been enrolled, with six horses to each gun. They wis craved easy. 
lures have taken_place during the week. Some have and thus procured comnilssWns ior favornics to the €x- The dragoons will probably be iner to 300 or 
also occurred at Baltimore. clu-ion of cumpetent men and guud officers who had 350 by reeruits. ‘They have been m r- il ‘heir hoses 
reported periect rolis of companies, Whose ranks were over since the battles, and are in better cus sition than 
GRAIN Ax DT. OCR, continue down at the lowest figures | tilled with respectable men. they then were. Two of the ‘Texas regunents ard 
and will make the whole foice of 


we have yet quoted them at. 6th. That o used his influence to exclude from | swunted riflemen, 

n. T onai ; . c corps of officers of bis regunent all meu of capacity | horses, say 1,400. 
BACC umulated until neither publio nor pri- th . ; A1. arses, say h, . , 
eco has pan accommodate what is brought to | and experience, and those wno would be most likely to! | By the clues uC September this column will reach 
ae i be directed by a nice regard for ine interest and nonot ao where the chances Mu batde are suficienty 


Daiumore. ae a of their country, and to constitute it u body of weak, or unceriain to muke it a matter of daily doubt and specu- 
Corton, sustains Ne own—and is rather in Cemand.— | very young and inexperienced men, who must needs be lation. The very are is rile with rumors. It is said that 
Wool is now in command; if sv, nud he continues there, 


Accounts of the condition, of the crop are quite gloomy. | his supplant undernzs, 
The army worm has assailed it severely in many places. Tth. That he has publicly declared that if he was sent | it is a yuurantce of hard knocks.” 
Poraro DISEASE. The Burlington Press, of the 21st cut by the government in convoy, he would run away The army, iis said, wil leave Camargo about the 
a al viva dieense las anacked ilie potato earlier, Jron the naval commander; and chat after he hud landed 9Sk of Augusi, in the direction of Monterey. 
gtates hat an iest season. “P'ieide that were sound last in California he would no longer obey the President / ‘The health oi the regular army 1s represented to be 
pee 7 already severely infected. ‘I'he editor says, a tthe United States nor any other uuthurity af the Save n. good. The volunteers are suffering considerably. maine 
yenn 15 invariabiy found by examining the stalk, sup- |: ae l e irea indt-eeuens, lo which want of strict discipline 
800 to be the product of au eag depesbed by a fly.— Il. hat uc has practised jephetty on the President, | rengers them liable. 
E . 8 5 ae ith : Uon er. 118 ice | l 
775 185 f „e tthe Coovernor, aad other pers in otii i tale 
The worm destroys the vitality and (ails communicates oe A 91 1 5 Ae 911 0 11 18 oe ce ln tis 8 ty» LELILG RON COL. YELL, OF THE ARKANSAS VOLUNTEERS. 
disc to the tubers. Mowing otf the staiks below | „ „55 . i Headgturters, Shrevepert La.) Ady W. 
the Giscase ; a hese we grave `| was niche a t | eug uur ers, « veg 5 y 
j ‘hich the e 18 de osited is found to be a pose vie glare & arges Wiles concern not me a one, 7 g i ‘rite lo vou 
the point at which the ege p but tae Whole country, ard they are nyw dechiured with My pear str: I have ouly a moment to wr ae ‘ 
t * e : 55 0 Tp Qele j Wo * ¥ N. 
preventative. f 9 85 the tullest sense und undersmungdiiez that I endorse their W } cone this place on 1 a 55 
Tur WEATHER, in our region continues As favorable tuch with the commission which L myself 1 0 a a 705 line ae har Ni tar San . Piece at 3 
se maturing the crops of corn and tobacco, as we have | Nue and imprisonment va an tidichuent tor libel, it eh ior Oal . . 
for matun ng rop f P „u have been disuppoinfed in receiving our public arms anc 


e 5 es Should io, 19 n= Ah n e eae Sa ; » negi 

Exections. Indiana Official returns, according to | um content. camp Cyupaye. auere has been inexcusable z 

LECTION — el. gi $ he fi t rien dale * * * * * * 1 gence Sole Where, and 1 shall make the Eni 9 

the state Sentin » give the 10 Wiig re : Loco Tnos. Jcrrerson SUTHERLAND. proper departinent; and if that negligence shouid be 

ae 26 (New York Cour, & Lnguirer. continued, and we reach San Antonio without finding 

ye : our ayns, Ishall make a tinal and 99 00 . at t \ 

p l l ipti T ‘aa rt ne es not cortec 

; ' = — Carr. Lown, 2d U. S. Arlillery.— A subseription | ‘ a to the e of, wars and rae a aut 

ya Then 95 i limited to one dollar each subscrib has bec 7 such inattention he wh deserve to be removes be satis 
ont salot (limited to í scriber) has been open- present postion. } hope, however, al! will yet be a! 

null be turnished on 


Missourt. nite new eonstirution, and rel Oy tothe cd at Rochester, N. Y. forthe purpose of purchasing | factorily explained, und that wes 
atitudonal Convention lately ews and presenting a sword to Capt. Lowd, of the 2d. U. | our arrival at our point of NEUE morkably 


i ' jection—has been 
sople of the State for approval or rejecuion has 8 nee eer l , | Ea el do: coy" troops are re 
p S. Artillery, for his gallant conduct in the defence of l am pieused to say UEA I hey will, when an 


-cled by a decisive vote. , ; 55 . 
iowa on by popular vote, adopted the Constitution, Fort Brown during the long bombardmenbon iat poat see 15 i eee of themselves. 
and becomes ene of the States of the Union. by the Mexicans: ., In haste, yours, A. VELL 
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